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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  last  Rehearsal. 

Our  clamorous  call,  '*  Comf,  gentle  Spring,''^ 

By  that  seasen  soft  has  at  length  been  heeded  : 
The  sway  of  Winter,  the  cruel  king, 

By  a  milder  reign  once  more  succeeded. 
And  we  are  again  reminded  how. 

To  a  quickstep  ceaseless  aud  universal, 
All  pleasant  momeots  move  on,  for  now 

We  have  sung  at  our  last  Rehearsal. 

Week  by  week  we  have  met  in  the  hall 

Ever  cheerful  and  ever  inviting. 
At  tlio  skilful  piano  call 

Our  hundred  voices  in  song  uniting: 
Week  with  week  in  continual  chase 

Into  the  Past  has  beou  retreating: 
Movements  of  time  whose  steady  pace 

You  can  retard  by  no  batoji's  beating. 

And  now  no  more  shall  I  watch  to  see 

The  groups  of  sweet  alto  and  treble  faces  ; 
No  more  shall  we  tenors  ring  out  high  G, 

Or  wait  for  the  tread  of  the  ponderous  basses  : 
The  kindly  couductor  shall  no  more 

Urge  along  the  shrinking  sopranos; 
Nor  hurriedly  rai.se  his  eyes  from  his  score. 

To  hush  ns  down  into  softer  pianos. 

If  we  pass  the  hall  on  the  wonted  night, 

No  sound  of  music  shall  we  discover : 
The  windows  shall  gleam  with  the  welcoming  light 

No  more,  for  the  musical  season  is,over. 
Number  Twenty  and  Thirty-three 

And  Eleven,  and  many  another  number, 
Duet  and  solo,  choral  and  glee. 

Within  their  covers  at  length  may  slumber. 

And  shall  not  wc  who  so  oft  in  this  hall 

From  the  composer's  inspiration 
Have  felt  new  life  in  the  words  of  Paul, 

Words  of  praise  and  of  trust  and  of  resignation, 
One  moment  ponder  ere  we  depart, 

(And  let  it  not  dull  this  hour  of  pleasure) 
How  the  singer  his  consecrated  art 

As  a  heaven-sent  gift  should  forever  treasure  ? 

Oh  little  know  they  who  who,  gathered  here 

But  twice  or  thrice  in  the  seats  before  us, 
Listen  with  all  untutored  ear, — 

The  joys  of  us  who  can  join  in  the  chorus  : 
For  the  singer  breathes  a  charmed  air  ; 

Melodies  sweet  his  soul  enchanting. 
In  bis  walk,  at  his  toil,  and  everywhere, 

Perpetual  beauty  his  life  is  haunting. 

We  who  the  power  of  song  have  known, 

We  to  whom  that  rich  boon  is  given, — 
Say,  walk   we  not  in  a  world  of  our  own  ? 

Have  we  not  here  foregleams  of  Heaven  ? 
Ob  were  Music  the  only  gift 

By  which  a  Father  his  love  had  showed, 
Blight  we  not  still  that  song  uplift, 

"  See  loluu  love  hath  Uie  FatJier  bestowed  ?  " 

Music,  that  in  the  day  of  care 

The  burdens  of  the  heart  can  lighten, 
Mu -ic,  that  in  the  hour  of  prayer 

Devotion's  fervent  glow  can  heighten. 
Music,  that  cannot  stain  nor  wound. 

Born  of  harmonioua  air's  vibratioi  s, 
No  pain,  no  grief  In  thy  train  is  found, 

Nought  but  delights  and  consolations. 

Oh  sweetest  angel  since  time  began 

That  ever  to  struggling  Earth  descended, 
Still  soften  and  thrill  the  heart  of  man, 

Till  all  the  discords  of  life  be  ended. 
Thy  hand  as  a  sister's  here  we  take  : 

The  blest  companionship  still  keeping. 
We  know  we  shall  see  thee  when  we  wako 

Upon  a  morn  that  hath  no  sleeping. 

Now  go  we  forth  on  our  various  ways, 

Only  a  higher  Power  knows  whether, 
At  the  end  of  tile  far-oEf  Autumn  days, 

We  shall  again  be  met  together. 


That  Power  so  enrich  us  year  by  year 

To  an  ever  higher  life  progressing. 
That  the  sweet  Art  we  have  cherished  here 

Shall  seem  but  a  slight,  an  inferior  blessing. 
March  22.  J. 
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A  Tour  among  the  Organs. 
No.  I. 
Florence,  Feb.  20,  1859. 

Mr.  Editor,  — ■  At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  I 
send  you  a  plain  narrative  of  my  recent  organ 
tour  through  Southern  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, with  the  hope  that  the  untravelled  portion 
of  your  readers  may  care  to  hear  something  of 
the  famous  organs  and  organ-builders  of  these 
countries.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  my  prin- 
cipal object  in  visiting  Germany  was,  that  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  celebra- 
ted factory  of  Herr  Walcker  at  Ludwigsberg. 
This  well  known  builder  of  the  great  organ  in 
Ulm  Cathedral,  is  now  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  organ  for  our  Boston  Music  Hall, 
and,  as  I  believe  that  both  you  and  your  readers 
feel  considerable  interest  in  this  matter,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  you  would  not  object  to  see  a 
record  of  my  impressions  in  the  columns  of  your 
Journal. 

My  first  stopping  place,  after  leaving  Paris, 
was  Strasbourg,  a  city  containing  a  population  of 
about  70,000  inhabitants.  It  is  famous  for  its  ca- 
thedral, a  very  imposing  structure,  some  four 
hundred  years  in  building,  and  finished  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  two  west- 
ern towers  are  very  lofty,  and  one  of  them  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  elegant  spire,  wrought  in  open 
stone  work,  of  very  elaborate  workmanship,  and 
rising  to  the  height  of  470  feet ;  its  companion, 
designed  to  correspond  with  it  in  all  respects,  is 
yet  unfinished. 

The  two  principal  objects  of  interest  within  the 
church  are  the  mechanical  clock,  constructed  by 
Erwin,  of  Steiubach,  and  the  famous  organ,  by 
Silbermann.  The  clock  has  been  recently  re- 
paired and  greatly  improved,  and  its  daily  per- 
formances usually  attract  a  large  concourse  of 
visitors.  At  twelve  o'clock  each  daj",  an  automa- 
tical figure  of  death  comes  forth  from  a  recess 
withiu  the  clock,  and  strikes  the  hour ;  then  the 
twelve  Apostles  pass  in  review  before  the  specta- 
tor, and  a  large  cock,  perched  on  a  pinnacle,  crows 
three  times  ;  a  figure,  representing  a  beadle,  then 
follows,  who  strikes  the  flags  three  times,  which  is 
a  signal  that  the  exhibition  is  over,  and  that  the 
audience  must  disperse. 

On  the  day  following  my  arrival  I  obtained  an 
introduction  to  the  organist  of  the  church,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  this  office  filled  by  a  xoo- 
man,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  uncommon  with 
us,  but  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  Europe.  I 
soon  made  known  my  desire  to  see  the  organ,  and 
the  good  woman  expressed  her  entire  willingness 
to  gratify  me.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  church, 
entered  a  side  door,  which  my  guide  carefully 
locked,  and  then,  all  in  the  dark,  she  offered  me 
me  her  hand;   this  quite  unlocked  for  incident 


rather  startled  me  at  first,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  I  should  have  declined  the  propo- 
sal; but  the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  the  place  ren- 
dered a  helping  hand  necessary,  and,  therefore, 
without  more  ado,  I  accepted  her  kind  offer,  and 
was  speedily  dragged,  rather  than  guided,  through 
the  long  dark  passage  way,  and  up  the  winding 
stairs  to  the  organ  gallery.     Soon  after  our  arri- 
val the  morning  services  commenced.     A  choir 
of  priests  and  boys  placed  at  the  extreme  eastern 
end  of  the  chui'ch,  chanted  the   psalms   to  the 
eighth  Gregorian  Tone,  accompanied  by  the  or- 
gan, and  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
good  taste,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  skill,  dis- 
played by  the  organist  in  her  varied  accompani- 
ments to  the  unisonous  singing  of  the  choir.     The 
services  concluded  with   a  voluntary   upon  the 
Full  Organ,  the  music  consisting  of  an  introduc- 
duction  and  well  wrought  fugue  by  Miiller,  of 
Wolfenbiittel ;  and  I  was  particularly  struck  dur- 
ing the  performance  by  the   skilful  pedal  play- 
ing of  our  lady  organist ;  and  it  was  the  more  re- 
markable, from  the  fact  that  the  entire  pedal  key- 
board was  completely  shrouded  from  her  view- 
by  the  ample  folds  of  many  a  yard  of  the  various 
fabrics,  such  as  are  usually  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  costume  of  her  sex,  but  which  need  not  be 
more  particularly  referred  to.     At  the  conclusion 
of  the  voluntary  the  organist  resigned  her  seat  to 
me,  giving  directions  to  the  blowers  to  remain  at 
their  posts ;  and,  forthwith,  I  commenced  a  gene- 
ral examination  of  this  fine  organ,  considered  by 
good  judges  to  be  the  master-piece  of  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  old   European   builders.     On 
one  of  the  front  panels  is  an  inscription  stating  that 
this  instrument  was  built  by  Silbermann,  in  the 
year  1714.     About  thirty  years  since,  some  mod- 
ern improvements  were  added,  consisting  of  two 
octaves  of  pedal  pipes  from  the  sixteen  feet  G; 
and   two   coupling  movements,   connecting    the 
pedal   keys   with   the   great   and   choir   organs. 
There  are  three  manuals,  viz.,  choir,  great,  and 
echo,  this  latter  being  usually  found  in  all  the  old 
German  organs,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  our  modern,   and  still 
more  effective  swell  organ.     The  most  striking 
characteristics  of  this  instrument  are  the  exquis- 
ite voicing  of  the  pipes  (especially  the  flue  work), 
the  remarkable  blending  character  of  the  differ- 
ent registers,  whether  used  separately,  or  in  com- 
binations, and  the   silvery  bell-like  tone  of  the 
mixtures ;  in  these  important  particulars  I  con- 
sider Silbermann  to  be,  by  far,  the  greatest  organ 
builder  that  has  ever  lived,  and  as  his  immediate 
successors  fell  far  below  him,  in  the  general  qual- 
ity of  their  work,  we  may  suppose  that  he  pos- 
sessed certain  secrets  in  his  art,  which  he  did  not 
impart  to  others,  and  which  died  with  him.     The 
reeds  in  the  Strasbourg  organ  are  not  to  my  lik- 
ing ;  in  quality  of  tone,  they  are  what  would  be 
technically  termed  hard  and  scratchy ;  and  in  this 
department  of  pipe  work  I  consider  the  Germans 
(with  the  exception  of  Schulzc)  very  inferior  to 
the  best  French,  English  and  American  builders. 
Just  before  leaving  the  organ  gallery,  my  lady 
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friend  recommended  me  to  visit  the  Church  of 
St.  Tliomas,  which  contains,  among  other  objects 
of  interest,  a  large  and  fine  organ,  by  Silber- 
mann,  and  considered  in  some  respects  superior 
to  that  in  the  Cathedral,  but  upon  reaching  the 
church,  I  found,  to  my  regret,  that  the  organist 
was  absent  from  town,  and  so  was  compelled  to 
defer  the  pleasure  anticipated,  until  a  more  fit- 
ting opportunity  presented  itself.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  I  took  my  departure  from  Strasbourg, 
and  arrived  in  Stuttgard  early  the  same  evening. 
This,  in  some  respects,  rather  handsome  looking 
town  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  contains  the  principal  residence  of  the 
king.  The  town  is  large,  but  the  houses  in  gen- 
eral are  low,  and  extremely  ugly  in  appearance, 
and  the  streets  frightfully  dirty,  and  reeking  with 
the  vilest  odors.  The  king's  palace  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  cleanest  portions  of  the  town,  and  far 
away  from  the  filthy  neighborhood  I  have  just  de- 
scribed ;  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  the  royal 
noses  (some  five  or  six  in  number,  and  of  various 
sizes  and  degrees  of  sensitiveness)  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  offended  as  mine  was. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  this  town,  de- 
serving of  especial  notice,  are  the  royal  gallery  of 
pictures,  a  rare  and  very  valuable  collection  of 
bibles,  and  the  extensive  park  and  gardens  at- 
tached to  the  King's  palace,  which  contain  many 
delightful  drives  and  walks,  and  are  always  open 
to  the  public.  The  principal  Lutheran  church  is 
the  Stiftskirche,  a  large  and  rather  ponderous  look- 
ing building ;  but  neither  in  its  exterior  nor  interior 
architecture  does  it  present  anything  very  pleas- 
ing or  attractive  to  the  eye.  Within  the  church 
is  a  royal  closet  or  pew,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
king  and  his  family,  when  attending  divine  ser- 
vice, and  I  was  told  that  his  majesty  was  not  only 
a  very  firm  supporter  of  protestant  doctrine,  but 
remarkably  devout  in  the  observance  of  all  reli- 
gious exercises  in  his  church.  The  only  other 
object  of  interest  is  the  organ,  a  large,  powerful, 
and  in  many  respects,  an  exceedingly  eff'ective 
instrument ;  it  was  not  originally  built  by  Walck- 
er,  but  it  is  now  claimed  as  his,  from  the  com- 
plete renovation  it  has  undergone  at  his  hands, 
and  from  the  improvements  and  additions  he  has 
made  to  it,  within  the  past  few  years.  On  the 
Sunday  following  my  arrival  in  Stuttgard,  I  at- 
tended morning  service  at  the  Stiftskirche.  The 
exercises  commenced  with  the  singin"  of  a  Cho- 
rale by  the  congregation,  the  tune  being  first  giv- 
en out  on  the  organ,  in  a  very  plain  but  appro- 
priate manner.  There  was  no  choir  to  lead  or  aid 
in  the  performance,  the  congregation  appearing 
to  rely  solely  on  tlie  ponderous  tones  of  the  or- 
gan to  support  and  carry  them  safely  through. 
The  singing  of  the  first  two  verses  of  the  hymn 
seemed  to  me  both  weak  and  spiritless,  whether 
viewed  as  a  mere  performance,  or  as  a  relii'ious 
exercise ;  and  even  the  powerful  support  of  the 
organ  failed  to  bring  forth  that  mighty  mass  of 
unisonous  sound  that  one  would  naturally  expect 
to  hear  from  a  congregation  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand persons.  The  last  verse  of  the  hymn  con- 
tained an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  Trinity,  and 
the  general  musical  effect  was  certainly  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  four  trombones  to 
the  organ  accompaniment ;  but,  even  with  this 
additional  incentive  for  the  congregational  choir 
to  lift  up  their  voices,  there  was  an  entire  absence 
of  strength  and  vitality  in  the  performance,  and 
in  the  same  weak  and  listless  manner  they  hum- 


med through,  rather  than  sung,  the  remainder  of 
the  hymn. 

I  was  not  a  little  disappointed  with  this 
very  unsatisfactory  specimen  of  German  congre- 
gational singing,  and  the  more  so,  because  I  had 
been  led  to  suppose,  that  in  this  matter  the  Ger- 
mans excelled  all  other  nations ;  but  I  have  yet  to 
visit  northern  Germany,  and  doubtless  in  the 
churches  of  Berlin  or  Leipsic  I  shall  hear  better 
and  more  eflTective  congregational  singing,  and  a 
nearer  realization  of  the  anticipations  I  had 
formed  of  it.  After  service  I  made  my  way  to 
the  organ  gallery,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
voluntary,  went  forward  and  introduced  myself 
to  the  organist.  The  good  old  man  received  me 
in  a  very  cordial  manner,  and  fortunately  under- 
stood English  well  enough  to  reply  to  all  my 
questions.  He  mentioned  Dr.  Upham's  visit  to 
Stuttgard,  and  seems  to  remember  it  with  evident 
pleasure,  and  then  said :  "  Your  countrymen  (I 
have  reason  to  believe)  will  be  proud  of  the 
grand  organ,  now  building  for  them,  by  Walcker.'' 

On  the  following  day  I  met  the  organist  at  the 
church  by  appointment,  and  had  every  facility  af- 
forded me  for  examining  the  organ  at  my  leisure. 
This  noble  instrument  has  eighty  stops,  four  man- 
uals, each  of  the  eight  feet  C  compass,  and  two 
sets  of  pedal  keys.  There  are  also  coupling 
movements  to  connect  the  different  manuals  with 
each  other,  but  none  to  unite  the  pedal  keyboards 
with  the  manuals.  The  German  plan  with  re- 
gard to  the  arrangement  of  the  registers,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  manuals,  differs  materially  from 
the  English  and  American  system.  In  the  Stutt- 
gard organ  (which  resembles  in  its  general  plan 
other  German  organs)  there  are  four  manuals, 
the  first  of  which  answers  to  our  Great  Organ,  as 
it  contains  not  only  the  greatest  number  of  pipes, 
but  they  are  also  of  a  larger  scale  than  those  be 
longing  to  the  other  manuals,  and  voiced  on  a 
stronger  wind.  The  second  manual  may  be  con- 
sidered as  another  Great  organ,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  pipes  being  more  delicately  voiced,  and 
fewer  in  number.  The  third  manual,  in  its  gen- 
eral arrangement  and  effect,  resembles  our  Choir 
Organ.  The  fourth  manual  is  the  Echo  organ,  so 
called  because  the  pipes  are  enclosed  in  a  box, 
and  placed  up  some  distance  from  the  performer, 
thereby  producing  a  subdued  and  delicate  quality 
of  tone,  resembling  a  distant  response  to  the 
third  manual.  The  two  Pedal  organs  are  called 
respectively  the  great  and  little  ;  both  are  of  the 
same  compass,  and,  of  course,  each  of  them  is 
acted  upon  by  a  separate  key-board.  The  for- 
mer contains  the  largest  number  of  registers,  and 
is  in  fact  the  principal  pedal  organ.  The  little 
pedal  is  placed  just  above  the  short  keys  of  its 
neighbor  ;  it  usually  has  from  two  to  six  registers 
belonging  to  it,  such  as  Dulcianas,  or  Double  Dia- 
pasons, of  sixteen  feet  tone  ;  and,  sometimes,  one 
or  two  eight  feet  stops ;  the  pipes  are  invariably 
of  small  scale,  and  delicately  voiced,  as  this  pedal 
is  only  designed  to  be  used  with  soft  combinations 
such  as  are  found  in  the  Choir  and  Echo  manuals. 

The  Stuttgard  organ  contains  a  remarkably  fine 
and  effective  thirty-two  feet  Open  Diapason,  in 
the  (jreat  pedal ;  every  pipe  throughout  the  entire 
compass  has  a  real  and  decided  sound ;  and,  al- 
though voiced  up  to  the  full  extent  of  its  scale, 
its  tones  are  neither  rough  nor  windy,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  possesses  that  soft  yet  pervading 
quality  so  rarely  met  with,  and  which  may  be 
described  as  a  tone  which  we  feel  rather  than 


hear.  The  scale  is  quite  small,  the  C  C  C  C  pipe 
measuring  only  one  foot  and  eight  inches  across 
the  mouth.  Tke  thirty-two  feet  pedal  reed  in 
tlas  organ  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  my  ear ;  it 
was  hard  and  coarse  in  tone  and  very  unequal  in 
its  voicing,  and  these  defects  stood  out  in  a  pain- 
fully prominent  manner,  even  when  this  register 
was  used  with  the  combined  power  of  all  the 
manuals. ' 

And  now  let  me  say  a  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  the  German  Echo  Organ,  and  also  some- 
thing in  praise  of  its  immediate  rival  and  succes- 
sor, our  well  known  Swell  Organ.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  I  have  already  remarked  that  the 
echo  organ  was  undoubtedly  the  immediate  pre- 
cursor of  our  present  swell,  but  the  latter  has  re- 
ceived such  extensive  improvements  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  that  we  can  no  longer  consider 
there  is  much  resemblance  between  them.  The 
pipes  belonging  to  the  echo  organ  are  placed  in 
a  wooden  box,  and  covered  in  on  all  sides ;  there- 
fore the  tones  appear  subdued  and  remote  ;  this  is 
the  only  effect  it  produces,  and  so  far  it  may  be 
compared  with  our  swell,  when  the  blinds  are 
closed.  The  swell  organ,  although  of  German 
invention,  seems  to  be  indebted  solely  to  English 
and  American  skill  and  ingenuitj'  for  its  present 
excellence  and  effectiveness ;  and  without  doubt, 
the  most  valuable  improvements  that  have  yet 
been  made  in  this  department  of  organ  building, 
originated  with  our  well  known  Dr.  Hodges,  who, 
some  thirty  years  since,  planned  the  magnificent 
swell  in  the  organ  in  St.  James's  Church,  Bristol, 
England,  and  some  years  later,  the  almost  equally 
celebrated  swell  oi^ans,  in  Trinity  Church  and 
St.  John's  Chapel,  New  York  :  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  or- 
gan building,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  the 
swells  which  have  been  constructed  from  Dr. 
Hodges  plans  are  still  considered  as  altogether 
the  best  and  the  most  effective  that  have  yet 
been  made.  These  important  improvements 
would,  no  doubt,  be  in  more  general  use,  both  in 
America  and  Europe,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  construction  of  these  swells  involves  a  much 
larger  outlay  of  money  than  purchasers  are  usu- 
ally willing  to  bestow  upon  this  department  of 
organ  building,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  rea- 
son why  these  valuable  improvements  have  not 
been  more  generally  adopted. 

We  know  that  the  organs  in  the  cathedrals  and 
churches  of  England  and  America  are  invariably 
provided  with  swells,  and  a  church  organ  would 
be  considered  incomplete,  if  it  was  deficient  in 
this  department.  In  both  countries  the  swell  or- 
gan is  considered  indispensable,  and  whether  it  is 
used  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voices,  in  the 
gii'ing  out  of  the  chant  or  the  psalm  tune,  in  the 
voluntaries  and  interludes,  or  in  the  introduction 
to  the  anthem,  its  great  effectiveness  is  always 
felt,  and  its  usefulness  for  these  purposes  fully 
recognized.  In  Germany,  the  organ  builders 
(with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Schulze) 
seem  to  have  studiously  avoided  the  introduction 
of  swells  into  their  organs,  but  this  fact  will  not 
appear  so  strange  when  we  remember  that  in  all 
the  German  Lutheran  churches  the  singing  is 
performed  by  the  congregation,  and  without  the 
aid  of  a  choir,  therefore  there  seems  a  direct  ne- 
cessity that  the  organ  accompaniment  should  be 
loud,  and  of  an  uniform  strength  of  tone,  so  that 
the  comparatively  untrained  voices  of  the  congre- 
gation may  receive  firm  and  adequate  support, 
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but  this  they  would  not  get  from  our  modern 
swell,  with  its  delicate  shades  of  expression  and 
its  alternate  diminuendos  and  crescendos,  and 
though  admirable  in  producing  grand  effects  with 
a  trained  choir  of  voices,  it  must  be  deemed  un- 
suitable as  an  accompaniment  to  a  congregation, 
and  when  used  for  such  a  purpose,  the  voices 
wonld  be  likely  to  fall  awiy  from  the  proper 
pitch,  and  other  disastroos  results  wouM  be  sure 
to  follow.  Still  I  ds  n«t  see  that,  far  this  reason 
alone,  the  swell  should  be  excluded  from  German 
organs ;  surely  there  are  occasions  when  it  might 
be  used  to  great  purpose  and  advantage,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  if  this  really  valuable  and  impor- 
tant feature  in  organ  building  could  once  obtain 
a  foothold  in  Germany,  so  that  its  merits  might 
be  fairly  observed  and  tested,  it  would  ere  long 
become  of  universal  adoption. 

My  next  letter  shall  contain  an  account  of  my 
visit  to  Walcker's  organ  factory,  at  Ludwigsberg, 
and  also  some  interesting  details  in  regard  to  the 
famous  organs  at  Ulm,  Weingarten,  Berne  and 
Tribourg.  S.  P.  T. 


Sketeli  of  the  Life  of  Beethoven. 

BT  G.  A.  MACFARKEN. 

(Continued  from  volume  14,  page  413.  i 
In  1808,  the  composition  of  the  pianoforte  concerto 
in  G,  introduced  another  novelty  in  construction, 
which,  apparently  trifling  in  itselt,'  has  led  to  impor- 
tant results  in  the  design  of  subsequent  productions. 
This  is,  the  annoisncing  at  once  the  character  of  the 
work  by  opening  the  composition  with  a  solo  for  t)ie 
pianoforte,  instead  of,  as  had  previously  been  the  ac- 
cepted custom,  preceding  the  enti-y  of  the  principal 
instrument  by  the  long  tntti  which  is  ai  complete  epi- 
tome of  the  first  movemeat.  Four  years  later,  a,  fur- 
ther modification  of  the  ceventional  form  of  this  class 
of  composition  was  made  in  the  Concerto  in  E  flat, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  the  nniversaliy  cnstomary 
pause  for  the  player's  cadence  is  omitted  ;  and  the 
direction  "  Senza  cadenza"  definitely  prohibits  the 
executant  from  indulging  in  stich  manifestation  of  in- 
vention or  the  want  of  it,  as  is  allowed,  nay,  exacted 
of  him  in  all  antecedent  concertos. 

In  1809,  Beethoven  was  offered  the  appointment 
at  Cassel  of  Kapellmeister  to  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
King  of  Westphalia,  with  a  salary  of  600  ducats,  and 
an  equipage.  Such  an  engagement,  with  the  inde- 
pendence it  was  to  secure,  and  the  opportunities  it 
was  to  open,  was  most  desirable  to  the  already  world- 
acknowledged  artist ;  bat  so  highly  was  his  merit 
prized,  and  so- cordial  was  the  feeling  in  his  interest, 
that  the  Archduke  Rudolf,  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and 
Prince  Kinsky  —  perpetual  honour  be  to  them  for 
their  illustrious  liberality  —  subscribed  together  to 
pay  him  an  annual  pension  of  4000  florins  with  the 
condition,  which  he  accepted,  that  he  should  not  hold 
an  ofiicc  out  of  the  Austrian  dominions  :  and  the 
composer  was  thus  placed  in  a  position  to  be  indiifer- 
ent  to  every  consideration  in  his  works  but  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  art. 

A  circumstance  connected  with  this  incident 
strongly  exemplifies  Beethoven's  suspicious  character, 
his  readiiess  to  take  oifeuce,  and  his  generous  zeal  to 
atone  for  it.  Toung  Hies,  to  whom'he  had  given  a 
thousand  proofs  of  friendship,  on  being  told  that  his 
master  had  refused  the  .appointment  at  Cassel,  wrote 
to  ask  his  permission  to  apply  for  it  for  himself  His 
repeated  letters  to  this  effect  received  no  reply ; 
equally  in  vain  lie  sought  to  speak  to  him,  until  an 
accidental  meeting  gave  him  an  opportunity,  when 
Beethoven  disdainfully  retorted  —  "  Do  you  presume 
tj  think  that  yon  could  fill  an  oflSce  that  has  been  of- 
fered to  me  ?  "  Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  repulse, 
Ries  f  irced  him  to  an  explanation,  when  he  owned 
that  he  had  supposed  his  pupil  to  be  trying  against 
him  for  the  engagement,  and  that  his  conduct  was  in 
resentment  of  the  fancied  opposition  ;  but  being  now 
convinced  that  he  had  supposed  falsely,  he  exerted 
himself  with  far  more  energy  to  obtain  the  post  for 
Ries  than  he  had  done  to  secure  it  for  himself  The 
e.xertion  was,  however,  to  no  effect,  for  during  the 
delay  the  appointment  had  been  given  to  Blangini,  a 
composer,  whose  romances  and  nottumes  (the  only 
pieces  of  his  production  that  have  overlived  him), 
show  how  very  different  a  quality  of  musicianship 
from  that  of  the  great  miister,  was  adequate  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  which  Beethoven  had  de- 
clined. 


Other  anecdotes  of  Beethoven's  relationship  with 
Ries  equally  illustrate  his  wayward,  wilful,  and  im- 
petuous temper  ;  and,  as  much  as  the  touching  inci- 
dent, already  related,  of  the  composer's  recollection 
of  an  old  kindness  of  his  pupil's  father,  when  he  first 
received  the  son  in  Vienna,  these,  which  show  a  less 
kindly,  though  scarcely  a  less  genial  phase  of  his 
character,  serve  to  vitalise  our  idea  of  his  personality, 
and  are  therefore  worth  narrating.  For  instance ; 
when  the  proof-sheets  of  the  three  Sonatas  (Op.  29) 
arrived  from  the  publishers,  Beethoven,  who  was  en- 
gaged at  his  desk,  desired  Ries  to  play  the  Sonata  in 
G  :  he  complied,  of  course,  and  proceeded  without 
interruption,  till  that  place  in  the  last  page  of  the  first 
movement  where  the  composition  had  been  tampered 
with  by  the  introduction  of  two  bars  ;  the  player  hav- 
ing no  authority  but  the  copy  before  him,  went  on  in- 
nocently witii  his  performance,  when  the  composer, 
infuriated  at  the  interpolation,  resented  upon  the  hap- 
less executant  the  effrontery  of  the  publisher,  by 
rushing  across  the  room,  and  knocking  Ries  from  his 
seat  at  the  pianoforte,  to  the  floor.  It  was  easy  to 
convince  him  that  Ries  was  blameless  in  the  matter, 
but  the  master  was  so  incensed  with  the  liberty  taken 
with  his  work  by  the  publislier,  that  he  withdrew  the 
copyright  of  the  three  Sonatas,  and  assigned  it  to 
another  house.  Again  ;  when  Clementi  visited  Vi- 
enna, some  one  indiscreetly  suggested  to  Beethoven 
that,  in  consideration  of  his  high  standing,  this  fa- 
mous artist  ought  to  pay  him  the  courtes}-  of  waiting 
on  him  to  pay  his  respects  ;  Clementi,  on  the  other 
hand,  fancied  that,  being  a  stranger,  the  ceremony  of 
the  first  visit  was  due  to  himself;  the  result  was,  that 
each  took  offence  at  the  other,  offence  so  deep,  that, 
though  chance  occasionally  led  them  to  sit  face  to 
face  at  the  same  table  in  a  public  dining-room, 
neither  would  speak  to  his  opposite  neighbour  ;  and 
Ries  who  was  always  his  master's  companion,  was  so 
far  involved  in  the  affront,  that  he  dared  not,  at  the 
risk  of  Beethoven's  friendship,  exchange  greetings 
with  his  own  familiar  Klingl  who  was  studying  with 
Clementi,  and  was  his  associate  at  the  dinner-table. 
One  further  and  far  more  striking  example  ;  the  An- 
dante in  F  (separately  published  as  Op.  3.5)  was  de- 
signed for  the  second  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  C, 
Op.  53,  but  replaced  by  the  single  page  of  lari/o  pre- 
ceding the  finale,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of 
the  entire  composition.  Beethoven  played  this  ex- 
quisite movement  to  his  pupil  immediately  he  had 
written  it,  and  Ries,  meeting  Prince  Lichnowsky  the 
same  evening,  delighted  him  with  a  vivid  reminis- 
cence of  the  newest  emanation  of  his  master's  genius. 
The  Prince,  whose  memory  wiis  not  less  retentive, 
went  the  next  day  to  Beethoven,  and,  for  jest's  sake, 
offered  to  play  him  something  he  pretended  to  have 
just  composed  :  with  the  master's  consent,  his  noble 
patron  accordingly  played  a  second-hand  recollection 
of  Ries's  reminiscence.  Beethoven  with  a  singularly 
childlike  simplicity,  had  no  apprehension  of  the  jest, 
and,  more  vexed  than  surprised  at  what  he  supposed 
to  h&  an  unlucky  coincidence  proposed  to  cancel  his 
movement.  When  the  Prince's  trick  of  memory  was 
explained,  the  impulsive  composer  broke  forth  in  a 
torrent  of  anger  against  poor  Ries,  and  interpreting 
what  any  one  else  would  esteem  a  graceful  compli- 
ment, as  a  treacherous  betrayal  of  his  confidence, 
swore  he  would  never  again  play  to  his  pupil  an  Hn- 
published  composition  —  a  vow  which  he  kept  so  im- 
placably that  no  reasoning,  persuasion,  entreating, 
nor  even  the  tears  of  the  victim  of  his  unjust  suspicion, 
could  at  any  time  induce  him  to  retract  it. 

To  return  from  this  retrogression.  In  1810  the 
Mass  in  C  was  brought  out,  its  first  performance 
being  in  the  chapel  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  of  which 
Hummel  was  master ;  and  it  was  from  the  misinter- 
pretation of  a  look  of  that  distinguislied  musician  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  susceptible  Beethoven  assumed 
an  offence  which  separated  the  two  for  many  years. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  freedom  of  the  com- 
poser's religions  sentiments,  recurrence  to  which  is 
not  untimely  in  reference  to  this  remarkable  ecclesias- 
tical work  —  remarkable  for  the  poetical  conception 
of  the  text  it  embodies  —  equally  remarkable  for  the 
infinite  beauty  of  the  technical  means  by  which  this  is 
rendered.  Beethoven's  life-long  habits  had  fully 
familiarised  him  with  everything  that  was  conven- 
tional in  the  subject ;  but  the  impeisonal  aspect  in 
which  his  personal  feelings  led  him  to  regard  it,  in- 
duced the  new  and  profound  readings,  which,  with  all 
their  ideality,  and  with  all  their  impressiveness, 
might  scarcely  have  proceeded  from  an  entirely 
orthodox  thinker.  What  has  been  ventured  in  criti- 
cism upon  Beethoven's  fugal  writing,  applies  more 
pertinently  to  nothing  than  to  the  examples  in  this 
composition,  which  are  the  isolated  passages  through- 
out the  work  that  admit  a  question  of  their  consum- 
mate beauty. 

In  this  year,  Bettine  von  Arnim  introduced  herself 
to  Beethoven,  who,  always  yearning  for  companion- 
ship with  the  other  sex,  was  enraptured  to  find  in  this 


celebrated  lady  one  with  whom  he  could  converse 
upon  the  subject  of  his  art,  and  thus  unfold  his  deep- 
est meditations.  Her  description  of  him  to  Goethe 
is  perliaps  an  idealism  ;  bat  if  it  divests  the  artist  of 
his  mere  humanities,  it  presents,  the  more  clearly  for 
this,  that  spiritual  nature,  the  working  of  which  in  his 
music,  confirms  her  portraiture.  In  his  mere  hu- 
manities, however,  Beethoven  was  not  an  ordinary 
being,  and  whoever  denies  a  licence  to  his  eccentrici- 
ties on  the  grounds  of  his  greatness,  cannot  but  con- 
cede it  on  the  score  of  his  infirmity.  Certain  it  is, 
that  when  he  went  his  daily  walk  round  the  city, 
through  all  weathers,  and  in  all  seasons,  at  the  ex- 
treme of  speed,  fulfilling  in  his  wild  appearance  all 
that  can  be  imagined  of  a  state  of  inspiration,  the 
people  knew  him,  and  the  lowest  of  them  stood  aside 
in  reverence  of  a  greatness  they  appreciated,  though 
they  might  not  understand. 

Bettine  was  the  medium  of  his  first  communication 
with  Goethe,  for  whose  calling  as  a  poet,  and  for 
himself,  as  its  most  worthy  representative,  he  had  the 
highest  veneration.  It  was  almost  as  a  tribute  to  the 
greatness  of  the  author,  and  certainly  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  greatness  of  the  play,  that  he  now 
wrote  the  music  for  Egrnont,  in  which  the  world  re- 
ceived a  new  and  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the 
abstract  power  of  musical  expression.  Whatever 
spiritual  affinity  there  may  have  been  between  the 
musician  and  the  poet,  there  was  no  personal  con- 
geniality; and  thus,  though  they  became  acquainted, 
they  did  not,  as  they  could  not,  become  friends. 

The  opposite  character  of  these  two  men,  alike  im- 
portant in  their  respective  arts,  was  whimsically  ex- 
emplified on  an  occasion  when,  walking  together, 
they  met  the  imperial  cavalcade,  including  the  mu- 
sician's warm  admirer,  munificent  patron,  and  per- 
sonal friend,  the  Archduke  Rudolf.  Goethe,  the 
courtier,  a  man  of  the  world,  stepped  into  the  ditch 
to  make  way  for  the  cortege,  and,  baring  his  head, 
bowed  to  salute  them  ;  Beethoven,  the  republican, 
the  man  of  prejudice,  set  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head, 
crossed  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  walked  proud- 
ly —  may  one  not  say  ostentatiously  —  through  the 
midst  of  the  part}',  of  whom  some  of  the  riders  were 
more  or  less  inconvenienced  to  avoid  injuring  him. 
Was  Beethoven  right  in  supposing  that  he  thus  as- 
serted the  nobility  of  his  art  ? 

In  1812,  Beethoven  wrote  music  for  Kotzebue's 
masque.  The  Rains  of  At/tens,  to  inaugurate  a  new 
theatre  in  Pesth  ;  but  how  much  besides  the  overture 
of  this  very  unequal  work  belongs  to  the  present  oc- 
casion, how  much  to  that  of  its  reproduction  with  a 
new  text  in  October,  1822,  seems  to  be  unknown. 
King  Stephen,  a  work  of  the  same  class,  may,  from 
the  nature  of  its  subject,  and  the  style  of  its  music 
(excepting  always  the  march,  the  duet,  and  the  der- 
vise  chorus  of  the  former  piece),  perhaps  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  same  date. 

Malzel,  the  inventor  of  the  metronome,  who  had  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  mechanics,  and  who  was  iin 
intimate  friend  of  IJeethoven,  attempted  the  construc- 
tion of  an  instrument  that  should  assist  the  master's 
hearing.  No  price  would  have  been  too  great  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  service,  which  would  have 
restored  the  artist  socially  to  the  world,  and  opened 
to  him  anew  the  external  effects  of  music  !  and  the 
sufferer  deemed  it  but  small  compensation  to  com- 
pose a  piece  for  the  displaj'  of  an  extensive  barrel 
organ  of  the  mechanist's  invention,  and  he  wrote  ac- 
cordingly the  Battle  Si/mphont/. 

The  idea  of  this  work,  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
to  he  carried  out,  and  even  the  means  to  be  employed, 
down  to  the  minutest  detail,  were  suggested  by  Mal- 
zel ;  and  with  this  account  of  its  purpose  and  its 
origin,  all  that  is  unaccountable  in  the  emanation  of 
such  a  production  from  Beethoven  is  explained. 
Miilzel  afterwards  persuaded  him  to  adapt  it  for  the 
orchesti-a  ;  and  in  this  shape  it  was  first  performed  at 
a  concert  given  in  December,  1813,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Austrian  soldiers  who  had  been  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Hanau,  in  which  all  the  most  distinguished 
musicians  of  the  time,  regardless  of  professional  pre- 
cedence co-operated.  The  instrument  from  which 
Beethoven  expected  the  revival  of  his  happiness, 
proved  a  failure;  but  its  constructor  still  esteemed 
himself  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Battle  Symphony," 
and  obtaining,  since  the  author  refused  him  one,  a 
surreptitious  and  imperfect  copy  of  the  score,  had  the 
work  performed  in  dift'erent  places  for  his  own  emo- 
lument. Beethoven  was  not  more  disgusted  at  this 
nefiirious  proceeding  than  at  the  neglect,  bj'  our 
Prince  Regent,  of  the  same  composition,  of  which, 
though  it  was  dedicated  to  him,  though  a  copy  was 
sent  him  ;  and  though  the  author  used  every  means 
to  urge  him  on  the  subject,  he  never  made  any 
acknowledgment. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Public  Behavior. 

Harper's  Lounga-  has  been  in  Boston,  was  present 
at  tbe  Trenkle  Concert  —  that  is,  his  alter  ajo  was  — 
and  thus  writes  to  himself  about  it. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Lounger, — I  observe  that  you  have 
a  word  to  say  now  and  tlien  about  the  condnet  of 
grown-up  people  in  various  situations,  and  I  malce 
bold,  therefore,  to  tell  you  of  tlie  difference  which  I 
lately  remarked  between  tlie  behavior  of  an  audience 
in  New  York  and  one  in  Boston.  Nobody  need  fly 
iiUo  a  pa.^sion  in  advance,  and  say  that  he  doesn't 
wish  to  hear  what  a  stuck-up  Atlienian  has  to  say, 
because  I  am  not  an  Athenian  ;  I  am  a  plain  Knick- 
erbocker, thank  Heaven  !  and  cat  my  krollers,  and 
drink  my  beer,- and  smoke  my  pipe  upon  the  stoop, 
and  scoff  at  the  Boston  State  House,  and  have  my 
own  opinion  of  the  Frog  Pond. 

"  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  (I  mean  my 
o|iinion,  not  the  Frog  Pond :  which,  as  you  know, 
and  all  men  know,  is  very  mucli  there  indeed) ;  the 
point  is  the  conduct  of  the  public  of  the  two  cities. 

"  On  a  certain  Friday  morning,  not  a  hundred 
years  ago,  I  went  to  tbe  Exhiliition  of  Declamation 
by  the  .-.tudents  of  Columbia  College.  The  exercises 
w'ere  held  in  Niblo's  Saloon,  which  was  crowded  by 
a  throng  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  (at  least  they 
seemed  to  he  such).  But  when  the  speaking  began 
on  the  platform  it  began  throughout  the  house.  I, 
who  had  come  to  listen  (not  that  any  of  my  children 
took  i)art,  but  as  a  friend  of  education  and  of  yontli) 
was  appalled  at  the  loud  murmur  around  me. 

"  My  young  friend,  Mr.  Emerson,  was  indeed  list- 
ened to,  "as  he  deserved  to  be.  But  he  had  the  good 
luck  to  come  first  on  the  programme  ;  and  so  my 
other  young  friends,  Mr.  Laurence,  Mr.  Post,  Mr. 
Greenwood,  and  Mr.  Pell  were  vociferously  applaud- 
ed— but  not  much  heard.  In  f\ict,  it  was  Babel ;  and 
I  was  glad  to  hear  President  King  censure  the  inde- 
cency of  the  incessant  talking  among  the  audience. 

"  But  it  did  no  good.  They  talked  on  louder  than 
ever.  When  tliey  applauded,  it  was  done  with  such 
stamping  and  shouting  tliat  there  is  not  a  circus  in 
the  world  that  would  not  have  been  disgraced  by  it ; 
and  the  President,  with  just  severity,  cried  indignant- 
ly, '  I  call  upon  the  students  ot  the  college  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  those  who  come  here  to  make 
a  ruflian  noise  \ ' 

"  The  whole  thing  was  a  noisy  row.  The  applause 
indicated  no  intelligence  and  no  appreciation,  but 
simply  a  foolish  determination  to  make  as  much  con- 
fusion as  possible.  It  was  an  immense  audience  of 
apparently  respectable  people  ;  and  if  the  offenders 
were  only  a  few  among  them,  they  should  have  been 
removed  by  the  police. 

"  The  next  morning  business  (W.  I.  goods)  took 
me  to  Boston.  I  arrived  at  evening,  because  I  had 
arranged  to  see  a  dealer  at  Hartford  and  one  at  Wor- 
cester; and  so  had  to  give  the  day  to  travel.  Look- 
ing around  to  see  how  I  should  amuse  myself,  I  ob- 
served a  notice  of  a  concert  at  the  Music  Hall,  and 
thither  I  went. 

"  'Tis  a  noble  hall,  and  at  least  three  thousand 
people  were  packed  into  it.  The  music  was  entirely 
German,  of  which  I  was  glad  enough,  for  I  have 
long  wanted  to  have  the  taste  of  Trovafore  taken  ont 
of  my  mouth.  [Nute  to  tlie  indirfnant  reader:  You 
are  a  great  lover  of  Trovatore,  and  think  me  a  barba- 
rian. Well,  think  so.  A  man  who  would  be  sensi- 
tive about  the  Trovatore  w^ould  have  just  wit  enough 
to  abuse  me  for  liking  an  entirely  German  concert. 
I  prefer  a  flowing  beaker  of  Burgundy  to  your  thin, 
sweet  wine-whey,  and  gooseberry  wine  at  that.  No 
— tliank  yon !  I  take  Clos  de  Vougeot ;  wish  you 
much  pleasure  with  your  sweet  slops.     Day  !  day  !] 

"  The  thing  is  that  the  audience  was  magnificent 
in  numbers  and  in  conduct.  The  performance  was 
admirable.  There  was  an  arrangement  for  eight 
hands  of  Wci)cr's  Inritiition  to  the  M^altz.  It  was 
by  Otto  Drcsel — a  pianist  whom  New  York  lost ; 
and,  losing,  lost  the  most  passionate  and  poetic  player 
in  the  country.  Drescl  played  with  three  friends.  Sir. 
J.  C.  I).  Parker  among  them.  The  first  time  it 
went  splendidly.  The  next,  obeying  a  determined 
encore,  it  fell  out  of  time  a  little.  But,  on  the  whole 
it  was  an  exquisite  concert.  There  was  no  piece  too 
long,  nor  were  there  too  many  i)ieccs  ;  and  w-hcn  the 
three  thou-and  applauded,  they  did  not  bang  their 
heels  and  sticks  and  umbrellas  against  the  floor — they 
did  not  yelp  .and  shout  Hi !  hi  I — they  did  not  whistle 
and  roar — but  a  solid  clapping  of  hands,  uninterrupt- 
ed by  a  single  heel,  not  only  made  the  best  applause, 
but  showed  that  it  was  the  applause  of  people  worth 
the  pleasing. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  to  prefer  that  kind  of  audience 
gathered  to  hear  music,  to  the  one  I  encountered  in 
my  native  city  which  came  to  hear  oratory.  The 
Athenians  behaved  with  dignity  and  self-respect,  and 
a  profoundly  intelligent  and  appreciative  enjoyment. 


The  Knickerbockers  behaved  like  circus  riders,  row- 
dies, and  children.  I  know  what  Boston  has  to  strug- 
gle with.  I  have  actually  seen  that  yellow  State 
House — yellow  enough  to  give  all  Massachusetts  the 
jaundice.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  Frog  Pond,  and 
the  other  difficulties.  I  reflect  with  pardonable  pride 
upon  our  nine  millions  tax,  and  smile  with  sympathy 
upon  a  little  city  so  handy  that  a  man  needs  lees  than 
an  hour  to  reach  his  home  from  his  office. 

"  But  I  must  acknowledge  that  little  Boston  bears 
up  bravely  under  its  airy  and  shady  Common,  its 
clean  streets,  and  its  conveniences.  I  grant  that 
it  has  gi-own  somewhat  sober  in  the  effort  to  sit 
upon  three  hills  at  once  ;  and  I  see  that  stretch- 
ing, with  the  mere  fatigue  of  growth  it  has  already 
laid  its  head  in  Eoxbnry,  and  its  finger  tip.s 
on  Cambridge  and  Charlcstown.  But  I  am  not 
yet  prepared  to  believe  what  I  lately  saw  in  the 
Springfield  Repniiliean,  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  rises 
in  Boston  harbor  and  flows  eastward. 

"  These  are  things  that  naturally  make  a  wise  man 
—\Note  to  the  indlcjimnf  reader:  Meaning  me] — pon- 
der. But,  settle  them  how  he  will,  he  cannot  deny 
that  the  behavior  of  a  Boston  audience  is  superior  to 
thas  of  Hi-hi-ing  Yorkers. 

"  Yours  respectfully,  Mr.  Lounger, 

"H.tNs  Van  Tkomp." 


For  Dwight's  .Journal  of  Music. 

The  Vowel  Sounds. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Dwight  ;  —  Your  friend  "A.  W. 
T,"  writes  to  you  :  "  The  sounds  ah,  o,  e,  i,  oo,  <j-c., 
are  the  same  in  all  languages  ; "  and  "  any  compe- 
tent teacher,  whether  in  London,  St.  Petersburgh, 
Berlin,  Rome,  Paris,  New  York  or  Boston,  will  exer- 
cise his  pupil  in  delivering  his  voice  to  the  vowel 
sounds  in  all  the  languages  of  these  respective  capi- 
tals, in  precisely  the  same  manner ;  "  and  "  the  point 
then  is  to  be  taught  well — not  to  learn  of  any  par- 
ticular person." 

I  presume  that  there  may  be  found  identical  sounds 
in  most  of  the  European  languages,  as  they  spring 
from  the  same  original  root ;  but  does  this  prove  that 
they  are  at  all  similar  in  their  musical  properties.  Is 
it  not  the  pervading  spit  of  a  language  which  renders 
it  best  adapted  to  music,  and  is  not  that  method, 
which  brings  out  the  best  sounds  in  the  most  har- 
monious way,  the  best  method  ?  It  is  not  a  fiict 
that  those  vowel  sounds  are  the  same  in  all  languages. 
O,  one  of  the  best  musical  letters,  is  entirely  different 
in  Italian  and  English.  There  is  no  equivalent  in 
English  for  the  Italian  o,  and  very  few  equivalents 
for  the  e,  two  vowels  constantly  occun-ing  in  almost 
every  word.  How  then  can  the  teachers  in  the  cities 
named,  all  teach  precisely  alike,  (without  they  all 
have  learned  one  method)  if  they  teach,  pnrticnlarly, 
their  own  languages.  It  is  idle  to  maintain  that  the 
German,  French,  English  and  Italian  languages, 
spoken  or  sung  in  their  national  purity,  have  any 
sort  of  real  similarity  in  their  mode  of  utterance  even 
in  the  simple  vowel  sounds.  Only  the  most  insane 
national  partiality  can  maintain  that  a  method  of 
music  which  shall  enunciate  the  vowel  sounds  as  they 
are  given  in  the  pure  German,  French,  or  English 
oratory,  is  comparable  to  that  which  constantly  ex- 
ercises the  pupil  on  the  sonorous  open  Italian.  ■  What 
is  method  ?  Is  it  not  simply  the  manner  in  which 
musical  sounds  are  uttered?  their  production  from 
that  part  of  the  throat  best  adapted  to  their  effective 
emission  ?  Because  there  are  certain  individual 
sounds  common  to  European  tongues,  does  it  prove 
that  there  is  not  a  vast  difference  in  the  prevalence  of 
mnsical  sounds  ;  and  is  not  a  singer's  method  very 
much  influenced  by  the  greater  or  less  frequency  of 
the  mnsical  sounds  in  his  language  ?  "  A.  W.  T.," 
as  I  understand  him,  means  that  we  need  not  go  to 
Italy  for  a  method  of  singing,  as  ajiy  good  teacher  of 
music  in  any  country  can,  or  does  teach,  just  the 
same  thing,  the  vowel  sounds  being  all  the  same.  It 
is  a  common  remark,  that  one  sings  with  a  French  or 
a  German  method.  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  is 
said  of  fine  vocalists.  It  simply  means  that  the 
singer  has  infused  into  the  enunciation  of  the  music 
the  spirit  of  a  national  language,  and  has  employed  a 
national  idiosyncrasy  of  voice  almost  as  peculiar  as 


the  idiom  itself.  Now,  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
Italian  method  is  the  best  for  mnsic.  It  leads  the 
singer  to  produce  round,  open,  sonorous  tones,  in- 
stead of  close,  pinched,  guttural  ones.  It  is  the  best 
for  those  wiio  are  about  to  sing  other  languages  ;  for 
the  spirit  of  the  open  Italian  may  rale  in  all  those 
places  where  there  is  an  identity  of  sound,  and  where 
peculiar  national  sounds  do  not  occur.  I  mean  that 
Germans,  or  French  or  English,  will  be  better  gingers 
after  they  have  studied  under  the  best  Italian  teachers. 
If  their  own  countrj'men  teach  in  the  same  way  as 
Italians,  then  the  same  result  may  occur.  But  if  the 
teacher  be  purely  a  teacher  of  his  own  national  lan- 
guage, the  pupil  may  suffer  from  being  confined  to 
an  unmusical  dialect,  and  his  voice  may  never  be 
educated  for  its  best  or  most  musical  effects. 

Paris  and  London  may  at  least  be  ranked  with 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  the  very  generally  acknowl- 
edged superiority  of  the  Italian  vocal  school  every- 
where cannot  be  set  aside.  C. 


Musical  Notation.  —  Mr.  Cornelius  Mahoncy, 
theteacher  of  Music  in  the  Institute  for  the  Biind,  in 
New  York,  has  invented,  says  a  cotemporary,  the 
Scien'tijic  America?i,  an  entirely  new  system  of  nota- 
tion. He  has  the  name  of  the  nwte  cnt  in  the  note 
itself,  showing  whits  in  the  black  notes  Jind  black  in 
the  white  ones,  so  that  at  a  glance  the  name  of  the 
note  can  be  seen.  This  is  more  practical  and  far  less 
expensive  than  the  other  system.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  either  will  come  into  general  use. 

Mr.  Mahony  is  also  the  inventor  of  embossed 
music  for  the  blind,  by  which  any  blind  person  can 
read  the  music  by  touch,  and  will  not  require  a 
second  person  to  read  them,  .is  was  formerly  the 
case;  "  thus  placing  this  charming  solace  and  divine 
consoler,  sweet  melody,  within  the  reach  of  that  class 
who  need  it  most  —  the  blind."  It  is  much  to  have 
done  anything  toward  faciiitating  tbe  acquisition  of 
art ;  how  much  more  when  this  is  done  for  the  sake 
of  those  to  whom  the  enjoyment  of  more  than  one 
art  is  almost  out  of  the  question. — Philaddjihia 
Evening  Bulletin. 


St  Paul's  Cathedral.  — Bishop  DeLancey,  in  a 
recent  letter  from  England,  thns  describes  the  evening 
service  at  St.  Panl's  Cathedral : 

"  It  was  a  most  impressive  service ;  more  than 
three  thousand  present,  notwithstanding  the  rain.  A 
choir  of  more  than  tire  hundred  volunteer  singers 
chanted  .ind  snug.  The  sermon  was  by  the  Key. 
Dr.  Hook  —  extemporaneous,  animated  and  impres- 
sive, and  fixed  the  attention  of  the  great  multitnde 
for  forty  ininntes.  The  mices  of  the  people  almost 
overpowered  the  immense  organ.  It  was  a  m.ajestie 
sound.  Such  an  amen  I  never  heard.  It  was  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  reverberating  the  praises  of  God.  It 
carried  me  forward  to  what  St."  John  says  :  "  A 
voice  came  out  of  the  Throne,  saying.  Praise  our 
God,  all  ye  His  servants,  and  ye  that  fear  Him,  both 
small  and  great ;  and  I  heard  as  it  were,  the  voice  of 
a  great  multitude,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and 
as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  saying.  Alleluia  ! 
for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth." 

All  about  us,  so  far  as  we  could  sec  or  hear,  re- 
sponded and  sung,  but  no  individual  voice,  male  or 
female,  could  be  distinguished  in  the  overpowering 
and  harmonious  mass  of  sound.  There  were  no  long 
preludes  or  interludes  by  the  organ. 

When  the  hymn  after  the  sermon  was  finished,  all 
bent  down  and  the  pre.achcr  pronounced  the  benedic- 
tion, to  which  the  organ,  choir  and  congregation  re- 
sponded a  most  solemn  and  impressive  atnen  ;  and 
all  was  silent  as  the  grave,  for  private  prayer  to  God 
for  his  blessing  on  the  service  —  a  silence  overpow- 
ering —  silence  that  could  be  felt.  The  immense 
flock  then  quietly  dispersed." 

The  London  News,  speaking  of  the  choir  rcfen'ed 
to  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  says :  "  The  choir  of  five 
hundred  voices  give  their  seryices  without  remunera- 
tion, and  are  all  persons  to  whom  music  is  simply  a 
pleasing  recreation.  Many  of  them  are  in  circum- 
stances of  ease  and  affluence,  some  being  members  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  learned  professions." 


Modern  Cojiposers  in  Italy. — The  following 
statistics  show  the  relative  popularity  of  the  Italian 
composers  in  their  own  country  :  There  will  be  opened 
this  season  in  Italy  ninety-tliree  lyric  theatres,  thirty- 
eight  of  which  give  on  the  opening  night  one  of  Verdi's 
operas.  In  twelve  cities,  (including  Naples,  Florence, 
Venice  and  Trieste,)  Trovatore,  is  the  opening  opera  ; 
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in  nine  it  is  Traviala ;  in  three  Lomhcirdi ;  in  four 
Ernani ;  wliile  his  other  operas  of  Bii/oletto,  Nabiico, 
Attila,  Aroldo,  Due  Foscari,  Lnisa  Miller,  Joan  of  Arc 
and  Giovanni  di  Guzman  will  be  produced  in  different 
towns.  Fifteen  of  the  remaining;  theatres  open  with 
Donizetti's  works,  of  which  Linda  appears  to  he  the 
most  popular.  Pacini  inaugurates  the  season  at  four 
theatres,  while  Rossini — the  great  Rossini — will  he 
hoard  in  only  three.  .Me^'erbeer  can  only  he  listened 
to  at  Bologna  and  Turin,  while  at  the  other  theatres 
various  experimental  works  of  J'oung  composers  yet 
to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown  are  lo  be  tried.  These 
statistics,  however,  refer  only  to  the  opening  night  in 
each  theatre. 


wmul  Corrtspnkitte. 


<s^ 


NoKTHAMPTON,  Mass.,  March  28.  —  Do  you 
know  that  you  need  a  correspondent  "  up  in  the 
country  "  —  even  as  far  back  in  the  woods  as  is 
Northampton  1  For  have  we  not  something  that 
even  you  in  Boston  cannot  boast  of —  a  resident  op- 
era company  !  An  opera  company,  too,  the  names 
,  of  whose  members  you  will  not  find  ending  in  i,  ch, 
or  ski,  as  evidence  of  foreign  birth  or  education,  but 
having  an  unmistakably  native  look,  as  you  will  see 
by  glancing  at  the  accompanying  programme.  We 
do  not  mean  to  claim  as  Northamptonians  all  the 
great  musicians,  singers,  or  musical  critics  who  have, 
.at  various  times,  made  our  village  their  place  of 
abode.  We  will  say  nothing  about  Jenny  Lind,  or 
Formes,  or  the  Editor  of  Dwight's  Journal,  for  they 
are  gone,  not  without  taking,  we  trust,  and  leaving, 
we  know,  pleasant  recollections.  Have  not  "  Brown" 
himself  and  " —  t  — "  sought  inspiration  beneath  our 
umbrageous  elms  ;  and  didn't  the  latter  gently  snub 
us,  in  one  of  liis  or  her  (we  will  not  lift  even  so  much 
as  a  corner  of  the  veil  of  mystery  in  which  your  New 
York  correspondent  envelopes  him  or  herself)  com- 
munications to  the  Journal  of  Music  ■?  Bat  stop  — 
we  are  getting  fiirther  and  fiirther  from  our  subject, 
and  shall  he  pitched  into  the  waste-basket  if  we  don't 
come  to  a  focus  presently. 

Place  aiix  dames  I  Here  is  a  paper  tucked  under  my 
portfolio,  evidently  in  a  lady's  hand-writing,  which 
looks  as  if  it  was  intended  to  do  me  out  of  the  place 
of  "  own  correspondent "  to  the  Journal.  Let  us  be 
magnanimous  and  forward  it,  even  at  the  risk  of 
having  all  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  post 
transferred  to  another.     Here  it  is. 

You  can  doubtless  well  imagine  the  appearance  of 
this  old  abiding-place  of  yours,  during  this  month  of 
blue  birds,  blue  noses,  and  "  blues  "  generally.  Na- 
ture is  literally  washing  in  her  colors,  and  until  she 
brings  them  out,  by  and  by,  with  her  sunbeam  pen- 
cils, I  will  not  hold  up  her  handiwork  for  your  recog- 
nition. But  the  blossoming  time  of  Art  is  dependent 
only  on  human  will  and  ability  ;  and,  in  the  form  of 
Lyrical  Drama,  it  bloomed  out  beautifully  in  this 
virgin  soil,  on  Thursday  night  last,  despite  a  pouring 
rain,  fit  to  drown  out  any  exotic  plant,  had  it  not 
been  thoroughly  naturalized  by  the  zeal  of  its  culti- 
vators. In  plain  prose,  then,  II  Trovatore,  in  the 
English  version,  was  brought  out  at  the  Town  Hall 
last  week,  by  the  "  Northampton  Amateur  Opera 
Company,"  with  "  appropriate  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes," as  the  programme  truthfully  promised. 
From  the  prima  donna  to  the  scene-shifter,  the  "  tal- 
ent "  was  all  "  native,"  and  the  results  satisfactory  in 
every  department.  To  Dr.  Meekins  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  originated  and  carried  out  to  a  suc- 
cessful consummation  an  undertaking  of  so  much 
magnitude.  This  gentleman  combines  with  aesthetic 
tastes,  that  Yankee  "  faculty,"  as  ]\Irs.  Stowe  has  it, 
which  enables  him  to  make  them  a  benefit  to  his 
friends.  The  singing  was  excellent ;  Mrs.  Meekins' 
pure,  flexible,  and  high  soprano  was  fully  equal  to 
the  difficulties  of  Verdi's  music,  while  her  lady-like 
grace  won  all  sympathies.  Miss  Julia  Shepakd, 
with  her  rich  contralto  voice,  made  the  dreary  part  of 
Azueena  more  acceptable  than  it  often  is  on  a  real 


stage,  if  the  phrase  is  allowable.  This  yonng  lady- 
had  never  seen  an  operatic  performance ;  but  her 
tact  and  intelligence  made  up  for  want  of  experience. 
Mr.  William  Clarke  looked  the  Troubadour  well, 
while  his  sweet  tenor  was  particularly  effective  in  the 
"Serenade"  and  the  " Prison  Song."  The  parts  of 
Fei-rando  and  the  Count  di  Luna  were  well  sustained 
by  Mr.  C.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Meekins.  The  chorus, 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  town,  sang  with 
spirit  and  precision,  and  the  whole  performance  went 
off  without  a  single  hitch,  —  careful  study  and  per- 
fect rehearsals  having  entirely  done  away  with  the 
necessity  of  a  prom.pter,  usually  the  most  conspicuous 
character  on  such  occasions.  The  orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  of  Springfield,  did 
fairly,  although  exhibiting  a  most  un-Verdi-ish  lack 
of  brass,  and  rather  feeling  the  want  of  a  little  more 
help  in  the  string  department. 

The  town  hall  was  crowded  vrith  eager  listeners ; 
and,  between  the  acts,  the  lively  stir  and  hum  of  an 
audience,  usually  most  seriously  inclined,  showed  the 
appreciation  of  a  new  pleasure.  It  was  pleasant  to 
see  so  many  people  receiving  their  first  impressions 
of  an  opera  in  so  agreeable  a  manner.  As  regards 
the  acting,  the  good  taste  of  the  performers  enabled 
them  to  preserve  a  happy  medium;  there  was  no 
over-doing  or  exaggeration,  and  yet  the  music  was 
not  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  appropriate  action 
and  expression. 

Another  performance  is  advertised  for  Thursday 
next,  and  another  crowded  house  is  expected.  We 
hope  that,  encouraged  by  success,  the  "  Northampton 
Amateur  Opera  Company  "  may  give  us,  next  year, 
an  opera  of  more  sterling  merit  than  the  Trovatore  — 
one  the  performance  of  which  may  be  musically  in- 
structive as  well  as  amusing  to  actors  and  audience. 

Besides  the  opera  company,  there  is  a  club  of  clas- 
sicists here,  who  have  "  nothing  to  do  with  the  opera 
establishment  on  the  other  side  of  the  way."  There 
are  some  fine  voices  belonging  to  this  club,  and  good 
musical  taste  and  education.  They  gave  a  concert 
last  summer,  and  performed,  among  other  things, 
Mendelssohn's  "  Hear  my  Prayer,"  which  you  have 
printed  in  the  Journal.  Mrs.  Delano  is  the  prima 
donna  of  this  institution. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  March  28.  —  The  "Beet- 
hoven Society  has  given  a  second  concert  since  I 
last  wrote,  which  was  in  some  respects' better  than 
the  first;  although  the  church  -^as  not  so  well  filled, 
in  fact,  quite  thinly  attended,  —  which  may  account 
in  a  degree  for  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  which  was  no- 
ticeable in  some  of  the  pieces.  Mrs.  Strickland 
greatly  disappointed  her  friends  in  not  being  able  to 
be  present  through  illness  ;  although  some  of  her 
solos  were  most  admirably  sung  by  Mrs.  Preston, 
(Clare  Hoyt,)  who  also  sustained  her  ■n-ell-earned 
reputation  in  that  beautiful  piece  of  inspiration  of 
Mendelssohn,  —  "  Hear  my  praygr,"  lately  published 
in  "  Dwight,"  —  the  whole  of  it,  choruses  and  all, 
being  splendidly  performed.  Nor  must  I  forget  to 
give  due  praise  to  Mr.  Mahler  for  his  violin  accom- 
pinament  to  the  first  solo  —  so  full  of  expression  and 
artistic  finish.  Mr.  Wander  acquitted  himself  on 
this  occasion  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  in  his 
tenor  solo,  "  Ctijiis  Animam,"  though  somewhat 
poorly  sustained  in  the  accompaniment.  Mr.  Foley 
sung  much  better  than  he  did  before. 

The  society  are  now  at  work  upon  Haydn's  "  Pas- 
sion," or  the  "  Seven  last  words  upon  the  Cross," 
which  they  intend  to  perform  sometime  during  Lent. 

Last  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
portion  of  "  Stradella,"  performed  by  a  German  As- 
sociation in  this  city,  which  was  highly  creditable,  — 
with  stage  scenery,  full  costumes,  &c.  The  accom- 
paniments, to  be  sure,  were  played  upon  apiano-forte, 
but  the  acting  and  singing  of  those  who  took  part, 
were  worthy  of  high  commendation.  The  "  Prayer 
of  Stradella"  was    beautifully  sung,  as  were   the 


other  solos,  trios,  &c.  I  trust  this  is  a  germ  of  a 
fuller  cast,  and  that  bye  and  bye  we  shall  have  ope- 
ras of  our  own,  on  a  large  scale. 

In  a  late  number  of  your  paper  I  read  something 
from  the  "  London  Athenmtim"  of  the  character  of 
Mendelssohn,  which  has  prompted  me  to  give  you 
the  following  anecdote,  that  I  heard  through  a  third 
person,  while  in  Germany,  and  which,  I  believe,  has 
never  before  appeared  in  print. 

During  Mendelssohn's  sojourn  in  London  he  was 
invited  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  to  a  matinfy 
at  Buckingham  Palace  —  or  rather  an  informal,  pri- 
vate tete-a-tete,  where  all  court  ceremony  was  to  be 
thrown  aside,  and  where  he  was  to  meet  them  on  full, 
social  equality.  Of  course,  Mendelssohn  accepted 
the  ilattering  invitation,  and  was  duly  received  with 
the  warmest  expressions  of  respect  and  appreciation 
by  his  royal  hosts.  The  hours  were  pleasantly 
passed  in  free  conversation  upon  various  musical 
topics,  and  in  the  listening  to  one  and  another's  per- 
formances or  illustrations  upon  the  piano-forte,  — 
Mendelssohn,  with  his  exquisitely  shaped  hand  and 
long,  tapering  fingers,  charming  his  attentive  hearers 
by  his  wonderful  improvisations,  —  now  relieved  by 
some  quiet  aria  from  Her  Majesty  ;  and  then  again 
by  one  or  two  modest  jnorceaux,  by  the  Prince,  who, 
as  may  be  well  known,  is  a  finished  performer  and 
composer.  Thus  did  these  three  distinguished  per- 
sons, shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  enjoy  them- 
selves -^  influenced,  by  the  charm  of  Music,  to  a 
general  level  with  one  another,  —  (excepting  that  the 
one  loomed  far  up  above  the  two  by  his  mighty 
genius  —  leaving  royalty  at  his  feet,  and  actually 
forcing  it  to  acknowledge  its  inferiority  in  compari- 
son with  him,)  —  until  the  time  came  for  his  depar- 
ture ;  when  the  noble  Queen,  with  a  soul  running 
over  with  delight  and  admiration,  begged  of  Mendels- 
sohn that  he  should  state  some  favor  or  gift  which 
she  might  bestow  upon  him, —  some  high  order, 
perhaps  ;  or,  it  may  have  been,  her  royal  patronage 
to  some  concert  which  he  might  propose  to  give  ;  or 
more  than  this,  her  signet-ring ;  or  anything,  where- 
by she  could  show  to  himself  and  the  world  the  deep 
reverence  she  possessed  for  his  lofty  genius  and  his 
art !  What  a  glittering  opportunity  for  a  man,  thirst- 
ing for  worldly  renown,  to  grasp  !  Not  so  with 
Mendelssohn ;  but  turning  to  the  Queen,  with  that 
gentleness  of  manner,  which  ever  characterized  the 
beloved  musician,  he  said  :  —  "  May  it  please  your 
Majesty,  there  is  one  request  that  I  would  make, 
which,  if  granted,  will  be  all  that  I  can  ask  !  "  Of 
course  he  was  eagerly  besought  by  the  Queen  to 
name  it.  "  That  I  may  be  allowed  to  enter  the  nur- 
sery !  "  was  the  simple  and  touching  reply  of  Men- 
delssohn !  One  may  well  imagine  the  surprise  of  the 
royal  mother  as  she  heard  this  innocent  and  un- 
looked-for wish,  —  which  must  have  filled  her  with 
deeper  admiration  for  the  great  man  than  ever! 
Most  gladly  did  she  accede  to  his  desire ;  and  there, 
for  an  hour,  with  England's  gracious  sovereign  and 
her  "  lord  "  for  an  audience,  did  the  immortal  com- 
poser of  "  Elijah,"  in  child-like  simplicity,  fondle 
and  play  with  those  dear  childreu  to  his  heart's 
content !  H. 

Cincinnati,  March  17.  —  The  concert  given  by 
the  Cecilia  Society  on  the  3d  inst.  merits  a  report 
from  a  more  experienced  and  critical  pen  than  my 
own  ;  an  Italian  proverb  says,  "  When  roses  can  not 
be  had,  gilliflowers  come  not  amiss  "  ;  and  probably 
in  the  present  case  —  the  production  of  an  original 
oratorio  —  any  report  is  better  than  no  report. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  programme  pre- 
sented "  Selections  from  the  Oratorio  of  Pcnsacola, 
composed  by  F.  L.  Ritter  (director  of  the  Society] 
words  by  Fanny  JI.  Raymond."  Of  the  ensemble 
of  this  work,  the  connection  of  parts  with  the  whole, 
it  is  difficult  to  speak,  as  even  the  selections  presented, 
were,  in  several  cases,  displaced  from  their  original 
position,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  concert. 
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The  first  chorus,  "  Spirit  of  beauty,"  with  its  fre- 
quently original  modulations,  and  boldly  conducted 
fugue,  formed  an  excellent  introduction.  The  so- 
prano arioso,  "  Come,  maidens,"  a  graceful  and  ele- 
gant melody,  was  followed  by  a  chorus  for  women's 
voices  alone,  somewhat  colorless  and  characterless, 
but  throwing  into  bold  relief  the  tenor  solo  and  cho- 
rus of  warriors ;  the  latter,  in  particular,  with  its 
spirited  melody,  and  strongly  marked  rhythm,  is  full 
of  energy  and  fire.  The  chorus,  "  Let  ns  dance  and 
sing,"  is  distingnished  by  a  striking  and  lively  melo- 
dy, and  some  novelty  in  rhythm  ;  the  quartet  an- 
dante, which  it  enframes,  adds  to  it  all  the  charm  of 
contrast. 

The  soprano  aria  In  the  second  part  is  scarcely  so 
melodious  as  the  subject  requires,  but  the  succeeding 
air  for  alto,  "  Fear  not,"  is  a  most  successful  efiFort 
in  the  style  familiarly  called  "  sacred."  Far  removed 
in  its  clear  melody  from  the  milk-and-water  of  the 
sentimental-religious  school,  rich  in  harmony,  not  de- 
void of  originality  in  its  modulations,  and  permeated 
with  the  warmth  of  courageous  faith,  this  is  a  truly 
admirable  piece  of  writing.  The  duet  for  alto  and 
baritone  is  also  highly  effective.  The  chorus  "  Our 
faith  is  shaken,"  is  a  fine  conception,  finely  carried 
out. 

The  recitatives  throu'rhout,  are  remarkable  for 
grace  and  expression  ;  Mr.  Hitter  has  attained,  in  this 
difficult  province  of  composition,  a  decided  success. 

Of  three  ballad*,  introduced  between  the  parts,  and 
bv  the  same  composer,  one  claims  remark,  "  Elfen- 
liehp."  from  its  beautv.  The  fairy  lightness  of  tlie 
opening  and  concluding  moveraents,  the  dramatic 
force  of  the  middle  movement  (in  B  minor),  and  the 
perfect  fitne's  of  the  whole  to  Griin's  charming 
words,  combine  to  render  this  song  a  "  gem  of  purest 
ray  serene." 

As  for  "  Pensacola,"  it  is  to  be  honed  that  this  ora- 
torio will  he  produced  entire,  with  all  the  accessories 
of  a  complete  chorns  and  orchestra.  In  the  face  of 
those  obstacles  that  oppose  the  conscientious  compo- 
ser,— and  "  out  west"  more  inevitably  than  elsewhere 
on  this  continent — mi«appreciation  and  timidity  in 
the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
deHciency  of  competent  criticism,  &c.,  he  who  has 
enthusiasm  enough  (even  setting  aside  the  question 
of  talent),  to  conceive,  -n-ork  out,  and  present  a  work 
ot  this  kind,  deserves, — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  Mr. 
liitter  will  receive, — the  svmnathy  of  his  fellow- 
artists,  and  the  support  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

gg- 

New  Yokk,  Maech  27.  —  The  Philharmonic  con- 
cert last  Saturday  offered  us  two  novelties ;  namely, 
a  new  native  Symphony,  and  a  new  piani.st.  The 
former  was  the  composition  of  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Bristow, 
and  was  a  vast  improvement  upon  his  former  work  of 
like  character,  which  the  Philharmonic  Society  played 
a  few  years  ago.  The  instrumentation  is  uncom- 
monly fine,  and  though  there  is  still  some  tendency 
to  dance-measure  in  the  themes,  some  of  them  are 
beautiful.  I  was  most  pleased  with  the  Scherzo  and 
the  Andante,  or  Nottumo,  as  the  composer  calls  it. 
The  former,  particularly,  is  exceedingly  fresh  and 
lively,  and  finely  worked  up.  The  motif  of  the  first 
part,  it  is  true,  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
polka  and  a  jig,  but  the  melody  of  the  Trio  is  lovely 
and  flowing  and  caressinr)  enough  to  reconcile  me  to 
anything.  This  movement  was  encored,  and  at  the 
end,  the  composer  was  called  forth  with  vehement  ap- 
plause. His  work  has  the  happy  quality  of  being 
popular  enough  to  please  the  multitude,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing sufficient  depth  and  intrinsic  worth  to  preserve 
it  from  being  trivial.  The  programme  gave  us  what 
seemed  intended  for  an  analysis  of  this  Symphony  in 
the  shape  of  poetic  mottos  to  each  part,  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  could  neither  find  any  connection  of 
ideas  between  them,  nor  discover  their  interpretation 
in  the  music,  so  I  preferred  to  listen  to  the  latter  only 
for  itself 

Beethoven's  glorious  "Leonora,"  and  the  Overture 
to  the  "Vampyre"  by  Marschner  (a  well  instrumented 
but  commonplace  affair)  were  the  remaining  orches- 
tral pieces  ;  and  were  played,  as  was  also  the  Sym- 
phony, exceedingly  well.    Mr.  Philip  Mayer  sang 


the  bass  song  from  "  Jessonda,"  Der  Kriegeslust  erge- 
ben,  which  is  always  welcome,  and  a  rather  sentimen- 
tal sing-song  of  Lachner,  which  was,  however,  en- 
cored. Mr.  Mayer  was  evidently  laboring  under  a 
cold,  and  did  not  let  out  his  fine  voice  to  its  ful 
power  ;  a  rare  case  with  this  artist. 

Like  children,  with  their  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  I 
have  left  the  best  to  the  last ;  and  must  now  tell  jou 
of  the  young  pianist  who  has  taken  the  New  York 
public  by  storm,  and  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  latter  will  not  appreciate  any  artist  who 
has  not  been  vigorously  puffed  previous  to  his  d^iU. 
Mr.  S.  B.  Mills  arrived  in  this  country  atiout  six 
or  eight  weeks  ago,  direct  from  the  Conservatory  at 
Leipzig,  where,  though  an  Englishman,  he  has  re- 
ceived his  musical  education.  You  observe,  there- 
fore, that,  one  of  these  days,  when  he  has  achieved  a 
world-wide  reputation,  as  he  must,  America,  and  par- 
ticularly we  New  Yorkers,  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  he  laid  the  foundation  for  it  among  us. 
He  is  but  twenty-one  years  old,  yet  he  surpasses  even 
the  greatest  pianists  we  have  had  in  this  country. 
His  execution,  his  precision,  are  wonderful ;  his 
touch  indescribably  beautiful,  and,  without  the  slight- 
est apparent  effort,  he  displays  a  degree  of  force 
which  I  have  rarely  heard  equalled.  These  however, 
are  all  mechanical  qualities  ;  perfect  as  he  is  in  these, 
they  are  nothing  to  the  higher  worth  which  pervades 
his  performance.  His  conception  of  the  mnsic  he 
plays,  his  rare  power  of  bringing  out  all  the  chief 
points  of  interest  and  beauty,  his  artistic  truthfulness 
—  taking  nothing  from,  nor  adding  anything  to  the 
meaning  of  the  composer,  giving  every  note  its  full 
value  and  vocal  beauty,  (for  he  does  make  the  piano 
ring) — all  these  combine  to  impress  you  with  the 
conviction  that  you  are  listening  to  an  artist  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word. 

His  very  choice  of  his  chief  piece  showed  this  too ; 
it  was  Schumann's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  op.  54  — 
a  composition  not  at  all  calculated  to  please  the 
general  public,  but  one  that  delights  all  true  lovers  of 
music.  It  offers  no  opportunity  for  display  —  yet 
such  was  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  rendering,  that 
the  whole  audience  were  completely  carried  away. 
He  made  every  one  feel  what  he  was  playing;  he  did 
not  astonish  in  the  least,  but  he  imbued  the  listener 
with  a  feeling  of  serene  satisfaction.  In  his  next 
piece,  however,  he  did  astonish  every  one.  It  was  a 
Paraphrase,  by  Liszt,  of  the  Wedding  March  and 
Fairy  Dance,  from  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
which  required,  like  many  of  the  great  master's  simi- 
lar transcriptions,  an  almost  unhe.Trd-of  facility 
of  execution.  I  never  heard  anything  like  it. 
This  reproduction  of  the  violin  passage  in  the  fairy 
dance,  (the  same  which  occurs  in  the  begining  of  the 
Overture)  was  truly  amnzing.  Such  rapidity  o 
fingering  is  almost  incredible.  So,  too,  were  his  oc- 
tave passan-es,  and  a  trill,  in  ninths,  at  the  end  of  the 
march.  This  perform.ance  drew  down  a  tempest  of 
applause,  never  before  equalled  at  one  of  these  con- 
certs ;  in  answer  to  a  vehement  encore,  he  gave  us, 
most  exquisitely,  Chopin's  grand  Polonaise. 

a 
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BOSTON,  APRIL  3,  1859. 

Muflic  IN  THIS  NcsiBER.  —  TVe  commence  to-day  a  piece  of 
rare  interest,  for  choru.s  of  mixed  voices,  by  Beethoven,  one 
of  his  later  works,  composed  to  a  little  poem  of  Goethe's  called 
^^  Meeres-Stille  und  Gl^'tklicke  Fahrt,"  (Becalmed  at  Sea,  and 
Prosperous  Voyagel.  Mendel-ssohn  wrote  a  descriptive  Overture 
on  the  same  subject.  The  chorus  will  occupy  about  sixteen 
pages,  and  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  portrays  a  calm  at  sea  — 
a  slow,  mysterious  movement,  which  must  be  exceedingly  im- 
pressive. Then  the  winds  rise,  the  tempo  changes,  and  ofl 
bounds  the  good  ship  before  the  breeze,  and  the  whole  ends 
with  the  cheerful  cry  of  Land  ! 


The  Beethoven  Commemoration. 

Mr.  Zebrahn's  noble  efforts  were  rewarded  last 
Saturday  evening  with  an  almost  unqualified  success. 
As  a  whole  this  last  of  his  series  of  Philharmonic 


Concerts  was  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  well  ap- 
preciated events  that  have  ever  yet  occurred  here  in 
our  corner  of  the  world  of  Art.  The  Music  Hall 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  with  the  most  eager,  well- 
behaved,  attentive  audience.  There  is  a  high  moral 
significance,  a  touching  beauty  in  the  very  spectacle 
of  such  a  crowd,  so  listening,  with  such  interest,  for 
nearly  three  hours  to  music  purely  and  entirely  of  the 
loftiest  kind,  the  kind  that  taxes  the  attention  to  the 
utmost.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  whole  had 
been  prepared  was  evident,  not  only  in  the  fine  mood 
and  temper  of  the  orchestra,  chorus  and  conductor, 
but  in  the  tasteful  and  fond  reverence  with  which 
Crawford's  statue  of  the  Master  had  been  decorated, 
(for  which,  we  understand,  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to 
the  skill  of  Mr.  Roth).  Relieved  upon  a  back- 
ground of  well  arranged  dark  drapery,  depending 
from  a  golden  lyre,  Beethoven  stood,  the  score  of  the 
finished  Choral  Symphony  in  hand,  his  grand  head 
laurel-crowned,  embowered  in  evergreen  brishtened 
with  artificial  roses,  and  with  a  whole  garden  of  superb 
lilies  and  other  live  flowers  at  his  feet.  The  conduc- 
tor's desk,  too, was  wreathed  with  floral  honors;  and 
when  the  stage  was  filled  with  the  orchestra  of  fifty 
in  front  of  the  statue,  the  solo  singers  in  fi-ont  of 
them,  and  the  Handel  and  Haydn  chorus  singers  ri- 
sing to  the  wall  on  either  side,  it  was  a  sight  to  raise 
high  expectation. 

This  was  not  disappointed  in  the  music  —  not  ir 
we  truly  caught  the  tone  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
audience  —  sceptics  of  course  there  were,  and  indi- 
viduals deaf  to  higher  harmonies  —  deaf  in  the  in- 
ward sense  as  was  Beethoven  in  the  outward  —  or  of 
that  hopelessly  small  critical  kind  of  smartness,  who 
take  more  notice  of  a  few  defective  details  in  the  ren- 
dering, than  of  the  whole  scope  and  tendency  and 
spirit  of  a  great  work  —  (see  newspapers,  where 
these  speak  for  themselves  and  a  few  besides)  — but 
if  ever  the  average  Intelligence  of  a  great  audience 
was  interested  and  delighted  to  the  end,  in  Boston,  by 
a  great  connected  musical  work,  that  thing  was  real- 
ized on  Saturday  evening. 

The  only  serious  drawback  occnrred  in  the  first 
and  least  part  of  the  programme.  The  "  Egmont " 
music  was  in  itself  exquisite  ;  but  Mrs.  Barrow's 
reading  of  scenes  from  the  play  was  anything  but 
satisfictory.  It  was  coarse,  inflated,  over-lond,  and 
after  all  not  clear.  Nothing  could  be  in  greater  con- 
trast than  those  two  interpretations  of  the  "  Ecmont"  : 
the  reader's,  and  Beethoven's,  through  most  delicate, 
refined,  profoundly  touching  and  impressive  bits  of 
thoroughly  characteristic  music.  The  overture  made 
a  great  impression,  so  intense  and  concentrated  is  its 
summing  up  and  reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
play.  Clara's  little  song  :  "  The  drum  is  resound- 
ing," so  very  simple,  and  so  wild  and  sad,  (and  in 
this  true  to  the  whole  tone  of  the  tragedy),  as  well  as 
rapturous  in  praise  of  her  warlike  hero  lover,  was 
charmingly  sung  by  Mrs.  Harwood  ;  there  was  a 
maidenly  treshness  in  her  voice  just  suited  to  it.  It 
is  easy  to  dismiss  such  a  song  as  a  small  trifle  ;  but 
it  has  a  poetic  truth  and  imaginativeness  such  as  we 
find  in  some  of  Shakspeare's  little  songs  ;  and  simple 
in  the  extreme  it  should  be,  or  it  would  he  false. 
So  too,  of  the  other  song  :  FreudvoU  and  hidvott,  in 
which  the  shifting  major  and  minor  moods  of  love's 
unrest  chase  each  other  like  clouds  and  sunshine.  A 
beautiful  song,  but  the  transition  on  a  high  note  into 
the  exulting  strain  :  GliicJdich  allein  ist  die  Seele  die 
LIEBT  (Happy  alone  is  the  soul  that  loves  ! )  was 
not  quite  perfect  in  the  rendering. 

The  orchestral  pieces  were  nicely  rendered.  The 
first  entr'acte  seemed  truly  to  prolong  the  sad  impres- 
sion of  poor  Brackenburg's  unhappy  love  for  Clara, 
in  the  Andante  ;  and  then  in  its  Allegro  agitato  you 
felt  the  discontent  and  gloom  and  terror  that  hung 
over  Brussels  before  stern  Alva's  advent.  Simple, 
yet  most  effective  historical  tone-painting.  The  piece 
following  the  second  act,  Egmont's  interview  with 
Orange,  gives  utterance  to  serious  warning,  and  noble 
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sunshiny,  free-hearted  confidence.  It  is  a  warm,  rich 
composition.  No.  5,  after  the  exquisite  scene  of  Eg- 
roont's  visit  to  Clara,  is  delicious ;  an  after-vibration 
of  the  Freud  ml  I  und  leldvoU  song  rings  through  it ; 
and  then  suddenly  a  majestic  quick  march,  in  which 
you  hear  the  bodeful  tramp  of  Alva's  army.  No.  6, 
after  the  fourth  act,  is  perhaps  tlie  most  beautiful  of 
all.  It  is  Clara  in  the  street  vainly  trying  to  excite 
tlie  people  to  the  rescue  of  her  lover  and  their  hero. 
But  how  quiet  the  music  !  It  enters  into  the  sub- 
dued and  holier  mood  of  the  maiden's  character, 
when  in  mute  despair,  relieved  by  pertect  love  and 
faith,  she  goes  home  resolved  to  die  and  meet  him  in 
a  better  world.  This  strain  leads,  too,  naturally  into 
that  most  impressive  one  SHggesting  Clara's  deatli ; 
how  palpable  the  stillness  of  tliose  moments  ere  the 
light  goes  out !  Egmont's  vision  of  the  goddess  of 
Liberty,  in  his  prison,  is  accompanied  with  rare  vis- 
ionary music,  such  as  only  Beethoven  might  con- 
ceive; and  the  triumphant  closing  symphony,  re- 
peated from  the  overture,  grandly  completes  the 
unity  of  the  whole. 

Now  of  the  "  Choral  Symphony "  we  shall  not 
write  an  essay,  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  it  be- 
forehand in  these  columns.  Enough  that  the  perfor- 
mance was,  as  a  whole,  far  more  successful  than  it 
was  reasonable  under  all  the  circumstances  to  antici- 
pate. Mr.  Zerrahn  had  labored,  with  all  the  facul- 
ties of  soul  and  body,  in  the  drilling  of  his  orchestra 
to  render  this  great  work ;  and,  as  he  came  through 
the  task  so  happily,  he  must  have  grown  by  it ;  it 
must  have  added  to  his  stature,  moral  and  artistic. 
It  wa.s  a  victory  to  strengtheu  one  through  life.  The 
or  histra  did  their  part  admirably;  to  note  some 
slight  blur  in  a  horn  part  here,  or  a  trumpet  there, 
would  be  mean  criticism,  when,  as  a  whole,  tlie  com- 
plicated and  immensely  difficult  work  came  oat  so 
clear.  And  more  than  tliis,  it  was  played  with  real 
fervor.  The  heavenly  Adagio  won  the  warmest  ap- 
plause of  any  of  the  movements ;  but  you  would 
find  a  strong  party  equally  eager  to  assert  the  trans- 
cendent power  and  beauty  of  the  Allegro  and  of  the 
Scherzo. 

The  fourth  movement  also  opened  clearly.  The 
basses  were  eloquent  in  their  grand  recicative  com- 
plaints .  and  yearnings  ;  and  the  suggestions  of  the 
orchestra  were  unmistakable.  The  "  Joy  "  tune,  so 
plain  and  simple,  yet  so  pregnant,  was  hummed  over 
by  the  basses,  and  played  around  with  ftinciful  and 
happy  humor  by  the  reeds,  &c.  (like  troups  of  gai-- 
landed  children  frolicing  in  front  of  a  festival  pro- 
cession), and  then  rung  out  with  all  the  thrilling  en- 
ergy of  the  whole  orchestra,  with  more  and  more  ex- 
citing interest.  The  difl5culty  of  course  came  where 
the  great  point  was  reached,  of  human  utterance.  It 
needed  the  greatest  of  bassos  to  strike  the  magic 
blow  at  the  right  moment  in  that  first  immensely  dif- 
ficult recitative,  and  so  break  the  back  of  the  vocal 
difficulty  once  for  all,  as  the  double-basses  had  done 
in  the  instrumental.  Mr.  Power  succeeded  to  a  de- 
gree highly  creditable  to  himself,  if  not  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  intention  of  Beethoven.  The  whole  of 
the  quartet  of  solos  indeed  deserve  praise  ;  their  parts 
were  extremely  diflScult,  and  the  complete  achieve- 
ment thereof  could  only  he  expected  of  a  quartet  of 
the  Jenny  Lind  and  Formes  calibre.  Mrs.  Har 
WOOD,  especially,  as  the  leading  soprano,  won  the 
tlianks  and  the  respect  of  true  Art-lovere  by  the  seif 
forgetting  spirit  with  which  she  ninde  her  fine  voice 
help  towards  the  complete  production  of  a  grand  ar- 
tistic whole  :  mucli  of  it  she  sang  admirably,  and  we 
know  not  the  singer  among  us  wlio  could  liave  come 
through  such  a  trial  l)etter  or  as  well.  Mr.  Adams, 
tenor,  and  Miss  Twichell,  contralto,  added  to  their 
reputation  with  all  intelligent  and  reasonable  listen- 
ers. 

To-night  the  Choral  Symphony  will  be  repeated 
for  Zerrahn's  benefit,  and  will  be  played  ,first.  We 
are  sure  it  will  sound  even  better  than  before,  and  be 
better  understood.  The  second  part  will  be  miscella- 
neous, and  will  include  some  fine  tilings,  especially 
Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto,  which  will  be  played  by 
JoLius  EiCHBERG.     Eor  the  rest  see  advertisement. 


Musical  Chit-Ciat. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  advertise  Neukomtn's 
"David"  tor  Sunday  evening,  in  conformity,  as  tliey  say,  '-to 
the  demands  of  their  patrons  and  the  popular  taste  of  the 
community."  It  will  serve  to  take  the  taste  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony out  of  the  mouths  of  the  fastidious  critics  who  may  be 
pleased  to  listen  to  Beethoven's  grand  work  on  Saturday. 
Senor  Casseres  has  postponed  his  concert  which  was  to  have 
been  pven  on  Saturday,  to  Monday  evening,  in  order  not  to 
nterfere  with  the  arrangements  of  Mr.  Zerrahns  benefit  con- 
cert, Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  having  an  important  post  to  assume 
in  both  concerts. 

We  were  plea.santly  surprised  yesterday  by  a  call  from  Theo- 
dore ElsFELD,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  barque  Azor  from 
Fayal.  His  many  friends  in  New  York  will  rejoice  to  see  him 
again,  rescued  as  he  has  providenti-ally  been  from  that  most 
awful  calamity,  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Austria. 

Uluian's  Opera  have  returned  to  New  York  from  their  South- 
ern tour,  minu,^  Piccolomini ,  who  has  been  singing  in  New  Or- 
leans under  other  management.  The  war  of  musical  criticism 
about  the  little  lady  ran  so  high  in  that  warm-blooded  city, 
that  it  resulted  in  a  duel,  in  which  Mr.  Hiriart,  musical  editor 
of  the  Delta^  fatally  wounded  Mr.  Locquet,  a  cotton  broker. 


Musical  Review. 

Tuckermakn's  Collection  of  English  Cathedral  Chants; 
including  the  Gregorian  Tones.  The  whole  adnpled  to  the 
Canticles,  .and  Occasional  Services  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  Services  for  the  Holy  Communion,  and  the 
Burial  of  the  Bead,  and  .an  Easy  Morning  service  in  F,  con- 
sisting of  Te  Deum  and  Benediei;us. 

Dr.  Tuckerman's  book  must  be  an  invaluable  collection  for 
the  churches  in  which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  service,  or  a 
liturgy  in  any  degree  resembling  it,  is  used.  For  any  service 
indeed,  of  which  the  chant,  that  most  appropriate  and  solemn 
of  all  religions  music,  makes  an  important  part,  this  is  decid- 
edly the  most  u.seful  book  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  no- 
tice. Containing  as  it  does  230  chants,  the  number  alone,  and 
the  variety  offered  from  which  to  select,  recommends  this  Col- 
lection to  all  choirs  obliged  to  use  this  kind  of  music ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  these  chants  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected by  so  accomplished  a  musician  as  the  compiler  of  this 
work,  so  familiar  with  the  services  of  our  American  churches, 
and  so  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  English  Cathedral 
service,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  presents  unusual  claims  for  con- 
sideration. 

An  instructive  preface  precedes  the  collection,  in  which  the 
Editor  makes  some  explanatory  remarks  concerning  the  Cathe- 
dral system  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  regard  to  the  accent- 
ing of  certain  words  and  syllables  in  the  reciting  portion  of 
the  chant.  This  does  not  commend  Itself  to  our  approval, 
and  strikes  us  as  purely  conventional  and  unnatural.  The  de- 
sired accent  is  indicated  throughout  the  book  by  the  use  of 
capital  letters,  thus : 

In  his  hand  are  all  the  CoRners  |  of  the  |  eArth 

Let  us  come  before  his  PRESence  |  &c. 

And  his  truth  endnreth  from  Gene  I  ration  to  1  &c. 

Beyond  the  introduction  of  this  apparently  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  system  we  find  nothing  that  we  would  not  com- 
mend. The  book  is  admirably  printed,  with  singular  distinct- 
ness as  ragards  the  convenience  of  both  singer  and  organist. 
Besides  the  selected  chants  several  original  compositions  by  Dr. 
Tuckcrman  are  introduced,  which  are  not  the  least  useful  and 
pleasing  of  the  selections.  It  closes  with  an  excellent  morning 
service  in  F  by  the  Editor. 


London.  —  Voeal  Association.  At  a  coneart 
by  this  association  recently,  considerable  sensation 
was  created  by  the  performance  or  an  unpublished 
and  hitherto  unperformed  composition  by  Mendels- 
sohn, being  a  part  of  his  unfinished  opera  of  Loieley, 
of  which  all  that  has  gone  to  the  world  by  those 
liaving  the  Mss.  of  the  great  composer  in  charge,  has 
been  the  .^nafe  to  the  first  act.  Tlie  piece  given  at  the 
performance  referred  to  is  an  Ave  Maria,  a  soprano 
solo  with  chorus  of  females.  The  admirers  of  Men- 
delssohn will  be  interested  in  the  following  extracts 
fi'om  the  London  Musical  World,  giving  some  account 
of  this  newly  found  composition. 

Every  one  in  tlie  haliit  of  frequenting  our  London 
concerts  must  be  acquainted  with  the  magnificent 
finale  to  the  first  act  of  Lorelei/,  an  opera  upon  which 
Mendelssohn  was  busily  engaged  just  previous  to  his 
death;  but  few  except  those  intimately  conversant 
witli  such  matters  were  aware  that  tliis  was  by  no 
means  the  only  completed  number  of  the  manuscript 
score  left  by  the  composer.     That  a  vast  quantity  of 


published  music  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  sur- 
vivors, who  withheld  it  for  reasons  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain— and  among  the  rest  a  grand  symphony  writ- 
ten to  commemorate  the  Reformation — was  generally 
known  ;  but  that  anything  more  intended  for  Loreley 
than  the  finale  we  have  mentioned  existed  in  a  per- 
fect state  no  one  suspected.  Great,  then,  must  have 
been  the  surprise  of  the  uninitiated,  not  merely  at 
seeing  an  "  Ave  Maria"  from  Loreley  announced  for 
performance  by  the  Vocal  Association,  but  at  reading 
the  following  sentences  in  the  programme  of  the 
evening  : — "  Written  for  a  soprano  solo  and  ehorns, 
the  exclusive  performance  of  which  has  been  conce- 
ded to  the  Voeal  Association."  "  The  whole  of  the 
Mss.  of  the  '  Ave  Maria '  has  been  presented  to  the 
Vocal  Association."  What  "  the  whole  of  the  Mss." 
may  signify  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire ;  but  it  may 
be  fairly  asked  upon  what  grounds  music  considered 
unfit  to  engrave  should,  nevertheless,  be  found  good 
enough  for  public  performance  ;  and  in  whom  is  ves- 
ted the  right  of  "  presenting  "  to  a  particular  insti- 
tution copies  of  works  which  are  not  thought  worth 
sulimitting  through  the  accustomed  medium  of  circu- 
lation to  the  inspection  of  the  world  at  large.  For- 
tunately, a  single  hearing  of  the  "Ave  Maria"  from 
Loreley  is  enough  to  enable  any  one  with  musical 
sympathies  to  adjudicate  upon  its  merits,  since  it  is 
as  simple  in  construction  as  it  is  original,  characteris- 
tic, and  beautiful.  Mendelssolin,  indeed,  was,  per- 
haps, never  more  happily  inspired  in  any  short  piece 
that  has  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Although  the  exe- 
cution was  far  from  perfect,  the  audience  were  en- 
raptured, and  redemanded  the  "  Ave  Maria  "  with 
such  unanimity,  that  Madame  Catherine  Hayes,  to 
whom  the  solo  part  had  been  intrusted,  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  orchestra  and  go  through  her 
task  again.  It  this  be  only  the  prelude  to  further  re- 
searches in  the  same  direction,  no  one  will  regret  the 
good  fortune  of  Mr.  Benedict  and  the  Vocal  Associa- 


From  a  report  of  the  same  concert,  sent  us  by  an 
occasional  and  highly  esteemed  contributor,  we  ex- 
tract the  following : — 

"  What  a  loss  to  the  world  of  Art  that  the  finale  and 
the  '  Ave  Maria '  are  all  that  remain  of  a  work  whicli, 
judging  from  these  two  examples,  promised  fo  be  one 
of  the  dramatic  masterpieces  of  tlie  age.  The  finale, 
indeed,  may  he  ranked  among  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  composer.  The  '  Ave  Maria,' 
as  it  indicates,  is  simply  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  given 
bv  a  chorus  of  females  with  one  leading  soprano. 
The  theme,  solemn  and  exquisitely  melodious,  is  led 
off  by  the  choirs,  who  .sustain  it  to  the  end.  The 
solo  voice  then  comes  in  with  a  new  theme — and 
then  resumes  the  first,  and  the  hymn  concludes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  in  feeling  and  treat- 
ment than  this  prayer,  which  breathes  the  very  spirit 
of  reposeful  devotion.  The  eflfect  produced  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  was  irresistible,  and  an  universal  en- 
core procured  its  repetition." 

EoTAL  English  Opera,  Coven  Garden. — The 
Pyne  and  Harrison  troupe  are  singing,  at  Covent 
Garden,  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  Balfe's 
Satanella,  and  his  Kose  of  Castille,  and  Flotow's 
Martha. 

EoTAL  Italian  Opera. — Mr.  Gye  has  issued  his 
prospectus  With  one  or  two  exceptions  all  the  fa- 
vorites of  last  year  remain,  even  Signer  Gr.iziani. 
Grisi.  for  the  fourteenth  year,  and  Aladame  Bosio, 
for  the  eighth,  head  the  list  of  sopranos.  We  miss, 
however,  the  name  of  Victoire  Balfe.  To  the  so- 
prano list  are  added  two  new  names — Madame  Lotti 
de  la  Santa,  a  celebrity,  both  in  Italy  and  Russia,  if 
we  are  to  accredit  report,  and  Miidemoisclle  Del- 
phine  Cnlderon.  from  the  Teatro  Fcnice  at  Venice. 
Signer  Debassini,  who  may  be  remembered  some 
years  ago  at  Her  M.njesty's  Theatre,  is  added  to  the 
barytones,  among  whom  we  once  more  welcome  the 
incomparable  Ronconi.  The  name  of  Signer  Luche- 
si  appears  among  the  list  of  tenors,  which,  in  other 
respects,  is  identical  with  last  year.  Madame  Nantier 
Didiee,  despite  the  reports  concerning  her  engage- 
ment at  the  Grand-Ope'ra  of  Paris,  retains  her  po- 
sition as  contralto.  The  novelties  announced  are 
Mercadante's  //  Giuramento  :  Rossini's  Gazzn  Ladra 
— a  welcome  resuscitation  after  nine  years'  slumber; 
and  Meyerbeer's  IKnorah.  the  new  opera  about  to  be 
produced  at  the  Ope'ra-Comique,  Paris,  to  which  is 
annexed  a  proviso,  that  the  opera  is  to  be  really  pro- 
duced at  the  expected  time.  That  Mr.  Gye  fuilv  in- 
tends to  bring  out  Dinorah,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  tliat  M.  Meyerbeer  will  conic  to  London  to 
superi"f'""1   t'le  roim.iv.-nU.     The  theatre  is   to  open 


on  f  aturdiiy,  April  the  2nd. 


DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Crystal  Palace. — At  the  Inst  Saturday  Concert, 
Mendelssohn's  music  to  the  Q^di/nis  of  So|)hocles, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Manns. 

T0KIN'. — Letters  from  Turin  record  the  sixth 
appearance  of  the  young  English  prima  donna, 
Madlle.  Victoire  Balfe,  at  tlio  Teatro-Keggio,  as 
Amina  in  La  Sonnamlmla.  Tlie  house  lias  been 
crowded  every  night,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Ital- 
ians has  been  raised  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  daughter 
of  our  popular  composer  has  been  called  before  the 
curtain  seven  times  every  evening.  While  she  is 
singing  not  a  whisper  is  heard,  a  rather  unusual  cir- 
cumstance in  the  theatres  of  Italy. 

Amsterdam. — Hcrr  Reichardt  has  been  singing 
at  the  Opera  House,  with  great  success,  in  the  Bar- 
biere,  Somiamhnia,  Liicrezia  Bort/ia,  &c.  At  a  con- 
cert of  the  "  Felix  Meritis  "  Society,  he  was  also 
most  favorably  received.  Herr  Alfred  Jaell  (piano), 
and  M.  Sighicelli  (violin),  played  on  the  same  occa- 
sion. 


Jforeip  Co,msponkna. 

Berlin,  Fee.  26.  —  Concerts,  Pianists,  Violinists, 
and  Singers.  I  cannot  attend  them  all,  I  have  not 
time,  hardly  disposition  thereto.  At  all  events,  I 
have  no  inclination  to  give  time  to  hearing  and  wri" 
ting  about  young  candidates  for  fame,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  money  which  I  can  use  f;xr  more  to  my  own, 
and,  1  hope,  your  advantage. 

When  however  the  Stern  Singing  Society,  or  the 
Sing  Akademie,  gives  a  great  vocal  work,  or  when 
the  Dom  chor  gives  a  selection  from  old  masters,  the 
case  is  different.  Here,  one  gets  his  pennyworth,  for 
he  can  learn  something  as  well  as  enjoy.  I  have 
urged  others  here  to  write  you,  but  they  seem  to 
think  it  is  my  business,  and  I  cannot  prevail.  Of 
late  I  have  seldom  seen  tlie  inside  of  the  opera  house, 
Don  Juan  called  me  out  not  long  since.  Did  I  write 
how  one  of  the  Vienna  wigglevoiced  women  trembled 
and  shook  all  through  the  part,  until  I  was  nearly 
ravmg  distracted  f  Twas  shocking.  But  as  a  whole, 
how  glorious  it  was  I 

Americans  who  come  to  Berlin,  must  not  let  a 
Dom  chor  concert  pass.  Remember  this.  At  their 
last  concert,  they  gave  us  '  Sanctus,'  by  Palestrina ; 
'  Miserere  '  for  men's  voices,  Orlando  Lasso ;  '  Cruci- 
fixus  '  in  8  parts,  Lotti ;  '  Ave  Maria,'  by  Arcadelt ; 
'  Kyrie,'  by  Hans  Leo  Hassler ;  '  Choral  arranged  by 
Praetonius,  Motett,  Henrieh  Schiitz  ;  chorus  by  Otto 
Nicolai.  All  but  the  last  as  you  see  old  catholic  and 
protestant  composers.  A  sonata,  op.  53  Beethoven, 
and  an  Adagio  and  Gigue  by  Mozart,  were  the  piano- 
forte pieces. 

As  usual,  half  my  thoughts  during  the  perform- 
ance were  running  upon  the  question,  how  to  estab- 
lish a  choir  of  this  kind  among  us  f 

You  know  how  music  sometimes  puts  you  into  a 
dreamy,  spiritualized  state,  in  which  your  thoughts 
go  rambling  away  off,  far  from  the  regions  of  plain 
common  sense  ;  and  when  you  come  back  again  to 
earth,  you  are  no  more  disposed  to  talk  of  what  you 
have  been  thinking  than  you  are  mornings  to  follow 
the  example  of  Watts's  sluggard  : 

"  ne  told  me  his  dreams,  &c." 

And  yet  I  will  inflict  one  of  ray  musical  making 
dreams  of  that  evening  upon  you  : 

Well  then,  I  dreamed  that  the  time  had  come, 
when  in  all  the  academies  and  high  schools  where 
boys  fit  for  college,  music,  real  music,  was  taught  by 
competent  instructors,  so  that  those  who  have  talent 
for  it  came  to  college  with  a  foundation  laid.  I  saw 
in  each  class  at  Old  Harvard,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
ready  and  delighted  to  go  on  into  the  higher  sphere 
of  music  for  men's  voices,  and  bringing  their  literary 
culture,  their  constantly  improving  taste,  to  bear,  in 
the  study  and  performance  of  the  glorious  music  of 
the  olden  time. 

Here,  then,  I  had  the  men  —  with  young  fresh 
voices,  with  cultivated  tastes,  with  the  due  mental 
culture,  for  my  choir.  Then  I  saw  Lincoln,  the  capi- 
tal  teacher  in  the   Cambridge  schools,  just  returned 


after  a  winter  in  Berlin,  where  he  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Neidhardt,  and  had  had  permission  to 
attend  rehearsals  of  the  Dom  chor,  all  enthusiastic  in 
the  cause.  He  was  (in  my  dream)  selecting  from  all 
the  schools  the  best  boy  singers  and  instructing  them 
in  this  new  —  old  —  music.  Once  a  week  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  College  men  choir,  and  the  school 
boy  choir,  together,  and  bye  and  bye  to  everybody's 
surprise  and  delight,  a  concert  was  announced  in  the 
Music  Hall.     I  even  saw  the  advertisement. 

"  On  Saturday  evening,  such  a  date,  the  Harvard 
choir  will  give  a  performiince  of  ancient  alia  capella 
vocal  music,  &c.,  &c. 

But  Neidhart  raps  on  his  music  stand,  and  the 
dream  is  over. 

Once  hearing  the  great  mass  in  B  minor  of  Bach, 
is  not  enough.  The  Sing  Akademie  gave  it  on  the 
loth  of  Feb.  If  the  day  ©f  sacred  miscellaneous  con- 
certs of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  were  not  over, 
I  should  recommend  the  practice  of  some  of  the  num- 
bers for  public  performance.  I  am  not  willing  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  criticism  of  it,  for  I  am  not 
yet  fully  up  to  it.  I  felt  its  wonderful  effects  in 
many  passages,  could  see  the  marvellous  science  ex- 
hibited, could  comprehend  why  so  many  here  con- 
sider it  the  greatest  effort  of  the  musical  art.  Still  I 
could  not  feel  it  as  such.  One  fact  in  it  however,  is 
so  characteristic  of  Bach,  not  contented  with  giving 
his  vocal  performers  fine  parts  —  distinct  obligate 
parts  —  not  mere  vocal  harmonic  accompaniments  — 
he  adds  one  or  two  more  in  the  instruments.  The 
work  was  not  given  entire  however,  and  in  a  concert 
room  masses  are  not  what  they  are  in  the  church, 
where  each  member  comes  in,  in  its  proper  place  in 
the  ritual. 

Last  evening,  Feb.  25th,  the  Stem  Society  gave  the 
creation  again.  This  society  sings  better  than  the 
Sing  Akademie.  The  voices  are  fresher,  and  Stern  is 
a  far  better  director  than  Grell.  I  wish  some  of  our 
young  musicians  would  come  here  and  learn  to  con- 
duct under  Stern.  The  '  creation '  was  superbly 
given.  Frau  Koster,  of  the  opera,  sang  the  soprano 
of  the  last  two  parts,-  superbly.  I  doubt  ever  having 
heard  it  so  well  given.  There  is  sometimes  in  the 
upper  notes  of  her  voice,  a  certain  unpleasant  quality 
—  the  voice  sounds  a  little  worn  —  but  she  is  such  a 
splendid  artist,  sings  with  such  feeling,  expression, 
and  absolute  certainty,  that  in  oratorio  the  hearing 
her  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  the  city  affords. 
What  a  sensation  she  would  make  in  the  Music  Hall ! 
More  than  twenty  years  ago,  she  was  the  great 
singer  Fraulein  Luise  Schlegel. 

Why  was  she  not  used  up  years  ago  1  Such  voca- 
lists as  Viardot  Garcia,  Sontag,  Koster,  Lind,  learn 
to  sing.     That  is  the  reason. 

March  1 .  On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  Biilow  gave 
another  concert,  at  which  the  Liszt  "  Ideal "  was 
again  placed.  I  was  not  present,  and  can  therefore 
give  no  report. 

I  see  that  Mason  and  his  friends  have  been  playing 
a  work  by  Bargiel,  which  your  New  York  Corres- 
pondent speaks  highly  of  I  am  glad  to  see  this,  for 
I  htive  known  the  composer  several  years. 

Woldemar  Bargiel  is  now  about  30  years  of  age, 
very  modest  and  unassuming,  quietly  giving  instruc- 
tion in  music,  and  working  steadily  onward  in  the 
path  of  the  composer.  His  father  was  at  the  head  of 
a  music  school  here,  conducted  on  the  Logier 
method,  which  made  so  much  noise  thirty  years  ago. 
The  young  man  had  bis  regular  musical  education  in 
the  conservatory  at  Leipzig,  but,  since  finishing  his 
course  there,  has  been  mostly  in  Berlin.  He  has 
published  quite  a  number  of  works  for  the  pianoforte, 
among  them  a  couple  of  fantasias,  a  sonata  for  piano- 
forte and  violin,  and  trio.  An  overture  to  a  tragedy 
has  been  played  this  winter  at  Leipzig,  and  Radecke 
is  to  give  it  this  week  in  Berlin  ;  it  is  in  press  in 
Leipzig.  An  octctt  for  bowed  instruments  was 
placed  at  Weimar  some  years  since  —  still  manu- 
script. A.  W.  T. 
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Music  by  Mail.— Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  beinpr  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distanic  will  finathe  mode  of  c(  nveyance  not  only  a  con- 
T-'nience.  but  a  saying  t  f  expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books 
can  also  be  -sent  by  niai  ,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  ounce. 
This  applies  to  any  di.sta  ct  under  three  thousand  miles  ;  be- 
yond that,  double  the  ab>  ve  rates. 


Vocal,  "With,  P  ano  Accompaniment. 
Carrie  Lane.    Song  and  Clioras.     W.  R.  Adams.  25 
Pretty  and  easy. 

The  music  of  the  mill.  C.  W.  Glove>\  25 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  this  song  of  Glorer's. 
Although  he  is  by  no  means  the  tlrst  one  who  sings  of 
pretty  miller's  maids  and  the  merry  sounds  of  the  busy 
mill,  still  his  strain,  simple  though  it  be,  has  fresh 
charms  and  taking  beauties. 

Calm   breathes   the   night.        Quando  le   sere.) 
Cavatina  from  "Louisa  Miller."  by  Verdi.  30 

The  famous  tenor  air  in  this  oper  The  other  \  rin- 
Cpal  airs,  duets,  &c.,  are  now  beir.^  prepared  for  pub- 
lication. 

Roaming  and  Ranging.     (Vade  ben  spesso.) 

Salvator  Rosn.  25 
The  first  of  three  Canzonets,  compost  d  by  the  cele- 
brated painter  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  These 
Canzonets  are  not  only  fine  specimens  of  the  then 
fashionable  style  of  musical  writing,  but  they  will, 
even  at  the  present  day,  be  esteemed  a  real  treasure 
by  lovers  of  genuine,  heartfelt  music. 

On  the  banks-of  a  beautiful  river.  WrUjhion.  25 

A  charming  parlor  song. 

Let  me  kiss  him  for  liis  mother.  L.  0.  Emerson.  25 
The  poem,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Carharfc,  trea  s  of  a 
touching  incident,  said  to  have  taken  place  at  New  Or- 
leans, during  the  last  fever  season.  When  the  corpse 
of  a  young  man,  who  had  died  lonely  and  a  stranger, 
was  about  to  be  carried  to  the  grave,  a  lady  slipped  to 
the  coffiniLiid  pressed  her  ijps  to  the  cold  forehead  o 
tho  young  man,  .saying  :  ''  Let  me  kiss  him  for  his 
mother."     The  music  is  sweet  and  appropriate. 

Our  native  land,  our  happy  land.  F.  PanelL  25 

A  patriotic  song,  vigorous  and  manly. 

Angels'  Serenade.     Trio  for  female  voices. 

Concone.  35 

One  of  Concone's  celebrated  series  of  "  Lcs  Harmo- 
niennes,"  written  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  singing 
classes  in  female  academies.  These  pieces  may  be  sung 
by  one,  or  fifty  or  more  voices  on  a  part.  This  num- 
ber 13  designated  "  easy  "  by  the  author. 

Instrumental  Music. 
Our  American  Cousin  Polka.  A,  Neumann.  30 

A  series  of  sparkling  polka-strains,  excellent  for 
dancing.  It  will  prove  as  amusing  as  the  play,  with 
whose  name  it  is  coupled. 

The  Bird's  Nest.     Polka.  Jxdius  Staah.  35 

Le  Fleur  d'Orange.     Mazurka.     G.  W.  Stration.  25 

Sunny  South  Polka.  C.  Gustavus  Fitze.  25 

The  Fairest  of  the  Pair.     Waltz.        C.  D' Albert.  35 

Music  for  the  social  ball-room,  of  medium  difficulty. 

Books. 

The  Home  Melodist.     A  Collection  of  Songs 
and  Ballads.     For  the  voice  only.  25 

This  is  a  very  neat,  compact,  and  attractive  volume, 
containing  upwards  of  sixty  of  the  most  popular  mel- 
odies of  the  day.  It  will  be  found  a  desirable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  accoutrements  of  summer  excursionists. 
It  is  a  handbook  of  favorite  songs,  from  which  may  be 
had  choice  eutertainmeuts  for  leisure  hours  at  home 
or  abroad.  The  extremely  low  price  at  which  it  is 
sold,  its  charming  contents  and  its  general  appearance 
—  so  6(/'o!^-like,  —  will  render  the  Home  Melodist  a  gen- 
eral favorite  among  all  who  have  music  in  their  souls. 
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Pot  Bwight^S  Joutnai  of  MusEc. 

Spring  Tokens. 

The  frolicsome  winds  are  ■whistling 

Tlu-ough  forest  and  over  plain, 
Calling  tlte  Eohin  and  Bluebird 

To  their  summer  haunts  again. 
The  stream  is  loosed  from  its  fetter, 

Its  wateTs  gleefully  sing, 
And  Nature  is  dancing  gaily 

To  melodies  sweet  of  Spring. 

South  winds  are  breathing  a  perfume. 

The  daylight  hath  more  hours  ; 
The  wak'ning  earth  and  the  sunshine 

Prophecy  give  of  flowers. 
The  grass  grows  green  by  the  river, 

The  wild-flowers  gem  the  sod. 
Each  valley  and  hill  adorning 

With  tlic  footsteps  of  <9«s-  Go<i. 

The  jocund  laugh  of  the  skater 

Is  gone  with  the  winter's  frost; 
The  sleigh-'bell's  mnsical  jingle 

Witli  the  vanished  smsw  is  lost ; 
But  tire  song  of  happy  children 

Is  heard  over  field  and  hill. 
And  voices  that  blest  in  winter 

Are  with  ns  to  bless  us  still. 

Wis  welcome  these  early  tofcens 

Of  tapestry  Natnre  weaves, 
Welcome  the  little  low  blossoms 

Peeping  up  'mong  old  brown  leaves. 
Welcome  the  violets  modest. 

The  buds  on  the  oat  tree  tall. 
And  fresh  inspirations  gather 

From  tfce  love  they  breathe  on  all. 

JOHN  S.  ADAMS. 
■  ■  ■ 

For  DwlghPs  Jostzl&I  »f  Mumc. 

The  Diarist  Abroad. 

Berlin,  Feb.  21. — I  do  not  remembrr  whether 
in  the  Dialogues  between  Mr.  Timothy  Testy  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Sensitive,  which  Beresford  gained  my 
everlasting  gratitude  for  giving  to  the  public  with 
the  title  of  "  Miseries  of  Human  Life  ! "  (not  that 
miserable  imitation  of  the  book  priEted  in  New 
Yoi-k  a  few  years  ago)  the  following  '  misery '  Is 
contained  er  aot ;  but  Sensitive  oooild  hardlj'  have 
omitted  it. 

"  (ilancing  your  eye  over  ais  article  somewhat 
hastily  written,  and  finding  a  most  absurd  blun- 
der, which,  now  that  it  is  in  print,  you  instantly 
recognize  as  such.  Mem.,  such  an  one  as  you  can 
by  no  possibility  attrllwte  to  that  unhappy  fellow, 
"the  printer  1" 

Such  a  blunder  occurs  in  a  short  article  upon 
Webeu  and  Der  Freyschutz,  in  the  Journal  of 
January  22. 

It  was  in  the  theatre,  not  the  opera  house,  that 
that  work  was  first  given.  Tlie  former  was 
burned  in  1817,  the  latter  in  August,  1843. 

My  blunder  has  led  me  to  look  into  such  author- 
ities as  are  at  hand,  for  some  particulars  in  rela- 
tion to  both  events,  and  here  follow  some  extracts 
translated  from  them.  From  Plumicke's  '  Tlieater 
geschiehte  von  Berlin,  printed  in  1781. 

"  With  the  year  1 740,  began  a  new  epoch. 
Hardly  had  the  present  Kiag,  (Frederick  H,  — 


Carlyle's  Frederick,)  ascended  the  throne,  before 
the  influence  was  felt,  which  his  deep  insight, 
good  taste  and  strength  of  character  must  have 
in  matters  of  intellect  and  art.  In  his  regard  for 
art,  music  had  indeed  the  first  place  \  but  the 
art  of  poetry,  so  closely  allied  to  it,  and  especially 
dramatic  poetry,  was  so  far  from  being  neglected 
that  it  took  the  place  next  to  music.  The 
lyric  stage,  which,  since  the  death  of  Frederick 
I.,  had  died  out  utterly,  appeared  now  in  greater 
splendor  even  than  formerly.  Almost  regard- 
less of  expense,  Italian  opera  singers,  French 
actors  and  dancers  were  called  hither,  and  an  or- 
chestra formed  out  of  the  very  excellent  German 
musicians  already  at  hand.  A  magnificent  opera 
house  was  built ;  and  for  intermezzos  and  comedy, 
a  stage  was  arranged  in  the  so-called  Electoral 
Hall,  in  the  old  wing  of  the  palace.  *  *  * 
The  opera  house,  for  which  the  King  bad  in  part 
drawn  up  a  plan  while  still  Crown  Prince,  with 
a  length  of  300  and  a  breadth  of  106  feet,  is  a 
building,  which,  for  extent  and  outward  effect, 
perhaps  deserves  praise  above  most  other  build- 
ings of  the  kind. 

With  great  ceremony  on  the  5  th  of  Septem- 
ber 1741,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  by  the  pres- 
ent Margrave  of  Schwedt,  &e.,  &c." 

The  architect  was  Baron  von  Knobelsdorf,  who 
had  been  previously  sent  off  into  foreign  countries 
to  see  similar  buildings,  and  thus  improve  his 
taste  and  increase  his  knowledge  of  architecture. 
The  parterre,  without  the  orchestra,  had  a  depth 
of  50  feet.  "It  is  reckoned"  says  Plumicke, 
"that  the  boxes  will  seat  1350  persons  comforta- 
bly; and  that  in  the  parterre  1650  can  comforta- 
bly stand.  Crowded,  the  house  may  hold  from 
3500  to  4000  persons.  The  Stage  at  the  pros- 
cenium has  a  width  of  52  feet.  It  has  an  actual 
depth  of  80  feet,  but  in  case  of  necessity  can  be 
extended  to  the  rear  wall  28  feet  farther."  On 
the  7th  December,  1742,  on  the  birtli  day  of 
Frederick's  mother,  the  opera  house  was  opened 
with  "  Cleopatra  and  Cajsar  ",  text  by  Bottarelli, 
music  by  Graun. 

A  century  had  passed  away.  Frederick, 
Frederick  William  II,  ditto  III,  had  also  passed 
away,  and  Ditto  IV.  was  on  the  throne.  All 
these  were  zealous  supporters  of  the  opera.  But 
that  opera  was  no  longer  in  the  Italian  language 
with  Italian  castrati  singing  for  enormous  salaries 
with  their  artificial  voices.  The  stage  was  now 
open  to  all  schools  of  composition,  with  texts 
originally  in,  or  translated  into,  German.  On  the 
16th  or  17th  of  Augustl843,  Auber's  "Fee)i-&e", 
"  Lac  des  Fees,"  or  "  Fairy  Lake  "  —  which 
you  will,  —  was  given.  On  the  18th,  a  ballet, 
the  "  Schweizer  Soldat,"  or  Swiss  Soldier.  The 
performance  ended  at  9  P.  M.,  and  an  hour  after 
the  building  was  in  flames.  The  decorations  of 
these  two  pieces,  and  the  wardrobe  of  the  ballet, 
went  with  the  house ;  the  library  and  other  prop- 
erties were  saved  —  most  in  fact  being  in  other 
buildings  in  the  Francozische  Street.  The  opera 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Royal  Theatre,  where 
a  week  after  Lola  Montze,  "  of  Seville ",  was 


dancing  with  applause  in  "  national  Spanish 
dances." 

Upon  the  destruction  of  the  opera  house,  the 
King  immediately  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt  upon 
the  old  plan  externally,  making  however  various 
improvements  within. 

On  the  7th  December,  1844,  the  102d  Anni- 
versary of  the  old  opening,  the  new  edifice  was 
opened  with  "  The  Camp  in  Silesia."  A  writer 
to  the  Neue  Zeitschrlft  says  the  new  piece  is  built 
upon  material  taken  from  the  times  of  Frederick 
11.  "  The  text  is  said  to  have  four  authors, 
Frederick  William  IV.  Humboldt,  Tieck  and  Rell- 
stab.  If  now  the  problem  of  a  good  opera  text  is 
not  solved,  then  little  hope  is  left  for  dramatic 
poetry."  The  music,  I  suppose,  "  everybody " 
knows  was  by  Meyerbeer.  It  is  not  properly 
speaking  an  opera,  but  rather  a  succession  of 
scenes,  set  to  music.  W^hat  Humboldt  had  to  do 
with  it,  if  anything,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  King  selected  the 
scenes.  Tieck  arranged  them  dramatically,  and 
Rellstab  wrote  the  verses.  The  opening  was  a 
great  affair. 

The  King  and  Queen  and  Court  came  in  to 
their  box,  were  received  by  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets behind  the  curtain,  then  "  God  save  the 
King  "  was  played,  then  four  cheers,  and  then 
the  play,  —  in  which  Frederick  H.  is  the  subject, 
but  does  not  appear  upon  the  stage,  —  Hamlet 
without  Hamlet,  &c.  So  much  for  the  opera 
house,  which,  for  its  size,  is  a  better  place  to  hear 
music  in  than  any  other  in  which  I  have  been. 

Why  operas  were  given  about  1816-17,  in  the 
Theatre  instead  of  the  Opera  House,  I  cannot 
make  out,  unless  it  be  that  Prussia  had  suffered 
so  much  during  the  war,  that  economy  was  neces- 
sary. But  so  it  was;  and  I  saw  to-day  in  a 
Berlin  paper  of  Aug.  1st,  1816,  an  advertisement 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 

"  Saturday,  August  3d,  to  celebrate  the  all-high- 
est Birthday  festival  of  King  Frederick  William 
the  third  of  Prussia,  a  speech  jDoetized  [!]  by  Herr 
Dr.  Forster,  spoken  by  Herr  Devrient.  AfVer 
which,  for  the  first  time,  '  Undine, '  a  magic  opera 
in  three  acts  by  Frederick,  Baron  La  Motte 
Fouque.     Music  by  Hoffman. 

"  The  new  decorations  are  afVer  the  plans  and 
drawings  of  Hcit  Privy-Upper-Architect-Coun- 
sellor, Schinkel,  executed  by  the  Royal  assistant 
painters,  Kohler  and  Gerst.  The  machinery  is 
by  the  Court  Carpenter,  Herr  Glotz."  LTnlucki- 
ly  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  lamps  were  lighted 
by  the  Royal-privy-lamp-and-candle-lighting- 
counsellor,  (Koniglichgeheimenlampenundlichter- 
putzenrath)  ;  but  it  was  doubtless  so. 

One  man  is  mentioned,  simply  by  his  name  — 
the  Composer  Hoffjian,  who  died  some  half  a 
dozen  years  later  Judge  of  the  so-called  Cham- 
ber Court — as  I  suppose  one  of  the  highest  ju- 
dicial bodies  in  the  kingdom  :  —  Hoffmann,  whose 
works  I  read  with  more  delight  than  those  of  any 
other  German  Author;  Hoffmann,  who  is  des- 
cribed in  "  Hyperion  "  ;  whose  exquisite  fantasy 
piece,  the  "Golden  Pot,"  Carlyle  translated  in 
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his  German  Romance ;  whose  tales  and  sketches 
will  live  when  the  men  of  the  long'titles —  when 
the  king  himself  shall  be  forgotten ;  Hoffmann, 
painter,  composer,  theatrical  and  musical  director, 
novelist  and  judge !  And  how  he  wrote  upon 
music  ! 

In  the  midst  of  poverty  and  distress  he  had 
composed  the  "  Undine."  In  the  same  summer, 
1816,  he  was  appointed  to  his  Judgeship,  and  saw 
his  opera  produced  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary 
splendor.  Happy  fellow  he  now  !  What  a  trio 
that  was  —  FonQUE,  the  author  of  '  Undine,' 
CHAjrisso,  author  of  "  Peter  Schlemihl "  and 
Hoffmann ! 

One  cold  freezing  winter  day  Fouque  was  on 
his  way  from  Nennhausen  to  Berlin,  having  given 
notice  to  his  two  friends  that  he  should  be  at  a 
certain  inn  in  the  evening.  But  the  bad,  frozen 
roads  detained  him,  and  he  came  too  late  to  meet 
them. 

Some  years  before,  when  in  the  army  fighting 
the  French,  Fouque's  fancy  had  been  so  excited 
by  the  queer  specimens  of  humanity  among  his 
brother  officers,  and  by  so  many  of  them,  that  the 
idea  occuiTed  to  him  of  forming  them  into  a 
corps  —  the  mad  squadron.  Some  of  his  jolly 
companions  seized  the  idea  in  his  own  spirit,  and 
whenever  any  one  did  anything  peculiarly  ridicu- 
lous, he  was  made  a  member  of  the  imaginary 
squadron,  —  now  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  Mad  Brigade.  After  the  war  was  over,  and 
he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  queer, 
little,  hawknosed,  hawkeyed  specimen  of  hu- 
manity, who  had  composed  his  '  Undine,'  he  at 
once  appointed  him  First  Trumpeter  to  the  Mad 
Brigade  —  an  office  which  tickled  the  fancy  of 
Hoffmann  mightily.  On  this  evening,  when  he 
had  at  length,  after  his  long,  tedious  days  journey, 
reached  his  inn  in  Berlin,  he  found  instead  of  his 
friends,  not  their  cards,  but  a  small  drawing,  to 
wit :  On  a  pianoforte  stood  a  musical  score,  in- 
scribed '  Undine,'  before  it  was  Hoffmann,  in"  his 
everyday  costume,  with  the  addition  of  a  huge 
trumpet  hanging  to  his  back.  Standing  the  very 
picture  of  astonishment,  as  he  gazed  at  Chamisso, 
who,  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  Schlemihl,  envel- 
oped in  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  was  striding  by 
in  his  seven  league  boots. 

The  royal  Theatre  occupies,  with  the  place 
before  it,  a  third  of  the  Gens  'd  Armes  Markt  — 
that  is  an  entire  square,  as  they  say,  in  Philadel- 
phia. Across  the  street,  back  of  the  S.  W.  cor- 
ner of  the  theatre  in  the  house  then  standing  at 
the  corner  of  Tauben  and  Charlotten  Streets,  in 
the  second  story  lived  Hoffmann  in  1817,  with  his 
childless  wife.  He  had  but  to  cross  the  street  to 
hear  his  music  to  '  Undine.'  On  the  27th  of  July, 
Sunday  evening,  of  that  year,  it  was  given  for  the 
23d  time.  On  Tuesday,  the  29th,  the  house  was 
burned,  with  all  the  decorations,  dresses  and 
music.  Happily  one  score  remained,  which  is 
now  in  the  Koyal  Library.  From  this  score 
several  Americans  in  Berlin  had  a  copy  of  the 
overture  taken  for  Liebig  in  the  winter  of  1856, 
but  he  has  not  yet  given  it ! 

In  Hoffmann's  letters,  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
them,  this  loss  is  scarcely  mentioned.  To  one  of 
bis  friends,  he  wrote  Dec.  15,  1817. 

"  The  honorable  Chamber-Court  gives  me  all 
sorts,  and  much  of  all  sorts  to  do,  still  I  steal 
many  an  hour  for  other  matters  which  I  like 
better ;  and  in  fact  have  now  the  mad  idea,  to 
make   my  appearance  next  autumn  with  a  new 


opera,  the  text  drawn  from  Calderon's  "  El  Galan 
Fantasma."  Speaking  of  this  reminds  me  of  the 
burned  theatre,  so  I  will  tell  you  in  few  words  that 
I  was  in  immediate  danger  of  being  again  wholly 
ruined. 

The  roof  of  the  house  in  which,  in  the  second 
story,  I  live,  (corner  of  Tauban  and  Charlotten 
Sts.,)  was  in  flames  from  the  terrible  heat,  which 
the  enormous  plank  roof  of  the  theatre  radiated, 
and  nothing  but  the  power  of  those  well  directed 
engine  hose  could  have  put  out  the  fire  and  saved 
the  house  with  the  entire  neighborhood.  I  was 
sitting  just  then  at  my  writing  table,  when  my 
wife  came  in  from  the  corner  room,  a  little  pale, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Mein  Goll,  the  theatre  is  on  fire  !" 
But  neither  she  nor  I  lost  our  heads  for  an  ins- 
tant. 

As  the  firemen  and  some  fi-iends  who  joined 
them,  knocked  on  my  door,  we,  with  the  aid  of 
our  cook,  had  already  removed  our  curtains,  beds, 
and  most  of  the  furniture  into  a  room  in  the  rear 
where  the  danger  was  less,  and  where  we  let 
them  remain,  for  I  could  not  have  them  taken 
away  nntil  the  very  last  moment.  In  the  front 
chambers  afterwai-ds,  every  pane  of  glass  burst, 
and  the  paint  of  the  window  and  door  frames 
ran,  from  the  heat.  ^Nothing  but  constant  pour- 
ing on  of  water  saved  the  woodwork.  My  neigh- 
bors v/ho  had  lefl  their  rooms  in  too  great  a  hurry 
hnd  many  things  spoiled  and  stolen.  I  lost 
nothing." 

Fouque  says.  Count  Briihl,  at  that  time  Gen- 
eral Student  of  the  royal  playhouses,  offered  at 
once  to  bring  Undine  again  upon  the  Stage  in 
the  opera  house,  with  the  proviso  however  that  it 
should  remain  upon  that  stage.  Hoffmann  said 
no,  and  no  doubt  with  good  reason.  In  fact  it 
was  enough  that  the  stage  of  the  (old)  opera 
house  was  not  sufficiently  provided  with  trap 
doors  and  machinery. for  the  sudden  changes  re- 
quired in  magic  spectacles.  But  still  more  deci- 
sive was  Hoffmann's  statement  that  his  music  was 
not  written  with  »  view  to  so  large  a  room  as  the 
opera  house,  and  therefore  he  would  prefer  to 
wait  until  a  new  theatre  arose  from  the  ashes-  of 
the  old  one. 

During  the  long  time  which  elapsed  before  the 
edifice  was  finished,  Hoffman  beg-an  to  feel  that 
in  planning  the  scenes  of  his  opera  he  had  not 
sufliiciently  marked  the  original  master-spirit  char- 
acter of  Undine,  and  had  also  neglected  the  epic 
element  of  the  story,  on  the  ground,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  that  every  auditor  must  have  read  the 
tale  last  week,  and  had  it  full  in  his  memory,  or 
at  least  had  taken  a  copy  to  the  play  house  in  his 
pocket. 

He  therefore  desired  a  new  introduction,  which 
Fouque  was  the  more  willing  to  write  since  Frau- 
lein  Eunicke,  the  capital  portrayer  of  Undine, 
had  expressed  the  same  desire.  It  was  written. 
But  Hoffmann  was  not  to  compose  it.  Before  he 
could  find  time  to  undertake  the  composition,  he 
was  attacked  by  his  fatal  illness.  Capellmaster 
Kieulein,  at  Hoffman's  request,  composed  it,  but 
I  believe  the  work  has  never  been  since  pro- 
duced. 

At  this  moment  it  strikes  me  that  what  Hoff- 
mann said  of  the  stage  of  the  opera  house,  is 
another  reason  for  giving  so  many  Ip'ical  works 
in  the  theatre. 

Hoffmann's  '  Undine,'  then  a  magic  opera,  was 
the  last  given  in  the  old  theatre.  Another  work 
of  this  class  was  to  be  the  first  '  new  '  opera  in 
the  new  theatre. 


The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid 
July  4th,  1818.  The  architect  was  Schinkel. 
On  the  26th  May,  1821,  the  royal  family  and  a 
crowded  house  celebrated  the  opening.  Madam 
Stich  spoke  a  prologue,  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Goethe.  Then  everybody  joined  in,  and 
sang :  "  He'd  dir  in  Siegershnmz"  which  is  the 
German  version  of  "  God  save  the  king," —  (the 
music  is  the  same.)  Then  followed  Gluck's 
'■' Ipliiqenie  in  Taririn,"  and  the  close  was,  '■  JDfe 
Roseilfee,  —  the  Fairy  of  the  Roses,  —  the  story 
drawn  from  an  English  tale.  So  it  apjiears  {hat 
Kind  led  me  into  an  error  hj  stating  that  '  Der 
FreyscMi'z'  was  the  fiisl  opera  in  the  house  —  it 
waif  the  first  neio  opera  —  for  —  bnt  let  me  trans- 
late most  of  another  letter  by  Weber,  to  his 
frind  Frederick  Kind. 

BsRira,  Mat  27,  1821. 
My  dearly  helorad  Friend : 

Although  only  in  haste,  still  at  least  a  few  lines,  to 
ease  your  mincl  as  to  the  fate  of  our  chilrl  —  [the 
opera!]  I  found  but  little  preparation  naade  ;  the 
enormous  exertions  of  eveiy  kind  which  the  opera 
"  Olimpia,'  by  Spontini,  has  required,  and  iis  being 
put  off  from  the  4th  to  the  14th  of  the  month,  has 
necessarily  pnt  me  oif  also.  Not  to  notiee  1000 
other  confusions. 

Yesterday,  the  27th,  at  length  fsr  the  1st  time, 
there  was  a  play  in  the  new  house.  Tlie  prologue, 
by  Goethe,  was  noble,  '  Iphigenie  was  splendidly 
given,  and  the  ballet  at  the  close,  the  '  Fairy  of  the 
Roses,'  planned  by  llake  Car!,  woi-ked  magically 
through  its  Ixiauti'ful  machinery.  The  King  was 
choei-ed,  and  Schinkel  was  called  out. 

Now,  by  special  command  of  his  Majesty,  old 
pieces  are  to  be  given  nntil  my  opera  is  ready.  This 
can  hardly  be,  nntil  the  8th  or  10th  of  June,  as  the 
Wolfs  Glen  requires  fartoo  mneh  Spanish  apparatus. 
In  general,  the  views  and  plans  of  the  Machine 
Master  Cropins  for  this  seeae  are  noble  and  rich  in 
fantasy,  and  ft  will  well  be  unique  in  its  kind.  All 
sorts  of  operatic  performances  win  fn  the  mean  time 
be  given  in  the  o|iera  house.  The  singei-s  are  learn- 
ing their  parts  wfth  grsat  fleljgbt,  a»d  I  may  there- 
fore promise  myself  from  the  whole,  a  success.  The 
new  house  is  wondrously  beantifiil. 

Nothing  can  be  seen  more  splendid  than  the  man- 
ner the  Olimpia  is  produced.  It  cost  over  28.0S& 
thalers.  Spontini  was  called  out  after  the  first 
performance,  and  garland?  thrown  to  him.  The 
seconi?  performance  went  off  quite  eoldhf,. 

To-moiTow  is  the  third.  What  means  are  here  set 
in  operation,  the  following  civcumstance  will  show 
yon.  The  President  of  the  College  of  Censors,  has 
published  an  order,  .^ceortlli^g  to  which,  no  neiespirpeT 
nppeariny  in  Berlin  dares  find  fimlt  with  the  musie  of 
Spontini'.  They  may  praise  as  much  as  they  will,  — 
what  do  you  say  tO'  that  11  ! ! ! ! !  Must  it  not  pierce 
the  heart  of  every  artist  to  see  a  man  like  Spontini 
lowering  himself  to  such  things,  which  must  in  a 
short  time  pull  him  down  with  thens,  and  embitter 
public  opinion  against  him  1 " 

At  length  on  the  18th  of  June,  ^  Dsr  Frey- 
seliutz"  was  given — and  how  Weber  felt  at  its-  re- 
ception by  the  public,  is  shown  in  his  letter 
printed  a  few  weeks  siace  in  the  Journal  of 
Music. 

St.  Matitin's  IIalil. — Another  performance  of 
Professor  Stcrndale  Bennett's  May  Queen  was  given 
by  Mr.  Hullah  on  Tuesday  last,  to  an  audience 
which  completely  filled  the  larg-e  hall,  and  manifes- 
ted the  most  inteuse  delight  thronghont.  Each  hear- 
ing of  this  work  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  after 
its  fii-5*  production  at  the  Leeds  Festival.  There  is 
a  freshness  and  genialiiy  about  it  which  grow  upon 
the  public.  Misses  Stabbach  and  Palmer,  Messrs. 
Wilbye  Co«per  and  Santley,  snstaJned  the  principal 
parts,  the  fii'st-named  lady  winning  an  encore  in  tlie 
solo,  "With  the  eaiol  iii  tlje  tree,"  which  was  re- 
peated, as  well  as  the  chorus,  "  With  a  laugh  as  we 
go  round,"  with  which  it  is  associated,  Mr.  Santley 
being  similarly  honored  in  t!ie  spirited  song,  "  'Tis 
jolly  to  hnnt."  The  choruses  were  generally  well 
given,  bat  a  greater  amount  of  precision  would  have 
beefi  attained  had  "  Ill-fated  hoy,  begone  !  "  been 
taken  a  little  slower.  The  lively  overture  and  effec- 
tive pageant  mnsic  v/ere  well  rendered  by  the  orches- 
tra, and  the  whole  work  was  received  with  enthusias- 
tic applause.  The  second  part  was  devoted  to  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  (Choral)  Symphony,  in  illustration  of 
.Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy.  The  three  instrumental  move- 
ments were  as  attentively  listened  to  and  heartily  ap- 
plauded as  the  vocal  portion,  in  which  the  principal 
soloists  were  the  same  as  in  the  May  Queen,  substitu- 
ting Miss  Bankes  for  Miss  Stabbach  in  the  soprano 
part. 
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Spring. 

BY  ALFRED  TENNTSON. 

Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore. 
Oh  sweet  new  3'car,  ilelaying  long  ; 
Thou  dost  expectant  nature  wrong. 

Delaying  long  ;  delay  no  more. 

What  stays  thee  from  the  clouded  noons, 
Thy  sweetness  from  its  proper  place  ? 
Can  trouhle  live  with  April  days, 

Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moons  ? 

Bring  orchis,  hring  the  foxglove  spire, 
The  little  speedwell's  darling  Hue, 
Deep  tulips  dashed  with  fiery  dew, 

I/abarnums,  dropping  wells  of  fire. 

Oh  thou,  new  year,  delaying  long, 
Delayest  th«  sorrow  in  my  blood, 
That  longs  to  burst  a  frozen  bud. 

And  flood  a  fresher  throat  with  song. 

Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow. 
Now  burgeons  eveiy  maze  of  quick 
About  the  flowering  squares,  and  thick 

By  aslien  roots  tlie  violets  blow. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 
And  drowned  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Now  daace  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea, 
Tlie  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale. 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea. 

Where  now  the  sea-mew  pipes,  or  dives. 
In  yonder  greening  gleam  and  fly 
The  happy  birds,  that  change  their  sky 

To  build  and  brood,  that  live  their  lives 

From  land  to  land  ;  and  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too  ;  and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet. 

And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. 


Ganymede. 

FKOM    GOETHE. 

How,  in  morning-brightness. 

Thou  round  me  glowest. 

Spring,  O  beloved '.  - -^     - 

With  thousand-fold  sweet  love's-delighf. 

How  to  my  heart  shoots 

Tliine  eternally-glowing 

Holiest  warmth. 

Thine  infinit-e  Beauty ! 

Could  I  but  around  it  throw 
The.se  longing  arms ! 

Ah  !  upon  thy  breast  I 

Lie,  I  languish. 

And  feel  thy  blossoms,  thy  grass 

Pressing  close  to  my  heart. 

Thon  cool'st  the  fiery 

Thirst  of  my  bosom. 

Loveliest  morning  wind ! 

Tliere  calls  the  nightingale 

Loving  to  me  from  out  the  thicket's  shade. 

I  come  !  I  follow ! 

But  whither  ?  ah !  whither  ? 

Aloft !  aloft  it  strives  ! 

The  clouds,  as  they  float,  cling 

Backw.ards  ;  the  clouds  all 

Bend  themselves  to  love's  tender  longing. 

Me !  me ! 

To  your  soft  bosom 

Upwards ! 

Embraced  and  embracing ! 

Upwards  to  thine  own  bosom, 

All-bounteous  Father ! 


Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Beethoven. 

BY  G.  A.  MACFARREN. 
(Oontioued  from  page  3.) 

At  the  same  benevolent  conceit  in  which  the 
"  Battle  Symhpony  "  was  first  performed,  was  also 
produced  a  work  wliich,  if  less  attractive  for  tlie 
moment,  was  far  more  important  to  the  art  and  to  tlic 
reputation  of  tlic  autlior.  This  was  the  Symphony 
in  A,  wliicli,  with  its  wild  I'omance,  passionate  yearn- 
ings, its  extravagant  gaiety,  and  all  its  novelties  of 
means  and  purpose,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  productions  of  that  stage  in  the  development  of 
Beethoven's  genius,  classed  by  critics  as  his  third  style, 
having  ample  affinity  with  what  had  preceded  it,  to 
prove  it  to  be  the  continuation  of  a  course,  and  not  a 
tangent  into  a  strange  direction,  yet  having  sufficient 
peculiarity  of  its  own,  to  show  that  tliis  course  had 
opened  upon  scenes  hitherto  unexplored  ;  in  like  man- 
ner the  same  claim  of  connection  may  be  traced,  link- 
ing all  the  stations  of  progress  through  which  his 
genius  passed. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Allied  Sov- 
ereigns at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814  he  was 
engageti  to  write  thecantatu,  "  Der  rlorreiclie  Augen- 
blick  "'  in  honour  of  the  event  (some  time  after 
published  with  a  difi'erent  text,  and  known  in  England 
as  "  The  Praise  of  Harmony"),  an  inferior  work, 
indeed,  for  its  author,  but  containing  many  points  of 
interest.  Besides  a  large  pecuniary  payment,  he  re- 
ceived for  this  work  the  citizenship  of  Vienna  ;  and, 
being  thus  brought  before  the  assembled  royalty  of 
Europe  <as  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  nation,  he 
became  tbe  subject  of  such  homage  as  has  perhaps 
never  been  oft'ered  to  an  artist.  With  all  his  republi- 
canism he  was  deeply  touched  by  the  honors  now 
heaped  upon  him,  to  which,  in  later  years,  he  never 
alluded  without  emotion.  His  political  creed  was  in 
the  supremacy  of  mind  over  birth,  and  he  was  not  a 
little  proud  to  receive  this  indirect  acknowledgement 
of  his  axiom. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Neate,  the  pianist,  on  behalf  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  obtained  from  Beet- 
hoven three  unpublished  overtures,  ])aying  him  seven- 
ty-five Guineas  for  the  right  of  performance,  until  they 
should  be  printed.  These  were  the  A'/Hf/  Stephen,  the 
Ruins  of  Athens,  and  the  "Op.  115."  And  many 
will  not  marvel,  that  the  Philharmonic  Society,  with 
an  equal  jealousy  for  the  composer's  reputation  and 
its  own,  would  not  produce  them  in  pulilic.  The 
censorship  of  this  institution  has,  perhaps,  not  always 
been  so  judiciously  exercised.  The  autlior's  indis- 
crimination as  to  the  relative  merits  of  his  own  works, 
is  shown  in  the  mortification  he  evinced  at  the  non- 
performance of  these  overtures  ;  another  instance  of 
which,  was  his  soreness  at  the  Prince's  neglect  of  his 
"  Battle  Symphony ;"  for  he  defended  tliese  composi- 
tions with  as  much  earnestness,  and  spoke  of  their 
being  overlooked  with  as  much  concern,  as  though  lie 
would  have  been  contented  to  stake  his  reputation 
upon  them.  Not  to  adduce  his  dislike,  in  later  years, 
of  all  his  early  productions,  the  offense  he  took  at  a 
publisher's  protest  against  tlie  triviality  of  the  baga- 
telles he  wrote  in  the  intervals  of  the  composition  of 
his  Second  Mass,  may  be  named  as  another  example 
of  his  incapacity  for  self-judgment. 

Mr.  Neate,  with  a  true  reverence  for  the  master, 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  advance  his  reputation  and 
further  his  interest,  undertook  to  ncgociate  the  sale 
and  publication,  in  England,  of  some  of  his  larger 
chamber  works ;  but,  as  is  little  to  be  wondered,  failed 
to  make  a  market  for  them  here  ;  and  Beethoven  with 
the  injustice  into  which  his  suspicious  nature  contin- 
ually led  him,  ascribed  the  failure  of  the  agency  as  a 
wilful  fault  to  his  zealous  agent. 

The  death  of  his  brother  Carl,  in  November,  1815, 
was  an  event  of  the  most  serious  consequence  to  the 
rest  of  Beethoven's  life.  Carl  left  a  son  of  about 
eight  years  old,  over  whom  he,  by  will,,  appointed 
Beethoven  guardian.  Beethoven  had,  from  time  to 
time,  advanced  large  sums  for  his  brother's  support ; 
but  here  was  a  constant  tax  that  was  to  surpass  all 
that  had  preceded.  The  pecuniary  responsibility  thus 
imposed  upon  him,  was  however,  matter  of  little 
consideration  compared  with  the  happiness  he  antici- 
pated from  finding,  in  his  foster-son,  a  being  who 
would  devotedly  love  him,  and  so  fill  up  the  blank  in 
his  heart,  of  which  his  disappointed  longing  made 
him  too  conscious  ;  a  being  upon  whom  he  might 
pour  the  fullness  of  his  power  of  aft'ection,  and  believe 
it  to  be  reciprocated.  The  vexatious  circumstances, 
however  in  which  this  important  legacy  involved  him 
and,  still  more,  the  unfitness  of  his  own  character, 
matured  and  distorted  as  this  had  been  by  a  life  of 
isolation,  for  the  duties  of  a  parent  rendered  the  new 
relationship  in  which  he  was  placed  a  source  of  cease- 
less harass  and  anxiety. 

The  first  evil  of  his  guardianship,  which  was  in  fact 
the  origin  of  all  its  sad  consequences  to  him,  was  a 
contention  with  his  brother's  widow,  who,  as  a  mother, 


claimed  a  right  over  her  child.  This  was  referred  to  a 
legal  tribunal,  and  the  suit  was  not  decided  in  confir- 
mation of  the  fatlier's  will  until  .January,  1820.  In 
the  meantime,  Beethoven  forbade  all  intercourse 
between  tlie  mother  and  son  ;  and  thus  taught  his 
nephew,  impelled  by  natural  feeling  towards  her,  to 
deceive  him.  With  imprudent  fondness,  he  gave  this 
boy  unbounded  indulgence,  by  which,  however, 
instead  of  stimulating  the  afi'ection  he  desired,  he  but 
made  opportunities  for  imposition  upon  his  kindness. 
Ho  resented  rather  than  punished  the  failings  of  his 
foster-son,  with  petulance,  more  like  a  sjioiled  child 
than  a  guardian  ;  and  his  entire  course  of  manage- 
ment was  one  series  of  mistaken  good  intentions. 

The  lawsuit  ended,  the  youth  was  placed  at  the 
university,  where  lie  was  publicly  disgraced  for  his 
misconduct.  Harrassed  by  his  uncle's  reproaches,  he 
made  an  attempt  upon  his  own  life,  for  which  act,  ac- 
cording to  the  Austrian  law,  he  was  imprisoned  as  a 
criminal.  The  powerful  friends  of  Beethoven  ena- 
bled him  to  obtain  bis  nephew's  release,  and  to  procure 
for  him  a  commission  in  the  army.  The  uncle's 
anxieties  for  this  unhappy  young  man  ceased  only 
with  his  own  life,  and  the  bitter  anguish  he  endured  at 
the  disappointment  of  the  doting  hopes  he  had  cen- 
tured  in  him,  was  the  greatest  grief  he  ever  had  to 
suffer.  His  last  act  in  discharge  of  the  duties  he  had 
assumed  towards  him,  was  to  make  this  nephew  his 
sole  heir ;  though,  in  his  last  moments,  as  throughout 
their  entire  connection,  the  neglect  he  experienced 
was  wanton,  as  the  kindness  be  lavished  was  profuse. 

This  melancholy  train  of  events  yields  abundant 
illustrations  of  his  generous,  integritous,  loving, 
suspicious  and  exacting  character,  the  faults  of  which 
were  exaggerations  of  virtues,  or  such  natural  results 
of  his  peculiar  position  as  are  to  be  traced  directly  to 
the  external  honor  he  reccivd  and  the  internal  priva- 
tions he  suflFered.  Beethoven's  process  against  his 
sister-in-law  gave  occasion  for  a  display  of  his  repub- 
licanism, more  remarkable  perhaps,  than  any  which 
have  been  cited.  In  Austria,  the  causes  of  the  nobil- 
ity, and  those  of  the  commonalty,  are  judged  in 
distinctly  separate  courts  ;  throughout  Germany  the 
prefix  "  van,"  which  is  its  Dutch  synonym  had  the 
same  signification,  the  suitof  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
was  heard  in  the  upjicr  court.  When  the  trial  was 
concluded  in  his  favor,  his  opjionent  protested 
against  the  legality  of  the  proceedings,  on  the  ground 
that  "  van"  being  no  epithet  of  nobility,  the  case  be- 
longed to  .another  tribunal,  and  the  judges  accordingly 
annulled  their  decision.  Beethoven  was  even  more 
annoyed  at  what  he  considered  an  indignity  upon 
himself  and  his  calling,  than  at  the  vexatious  necessity 
under  which  he  was  thus  placed  of  recommencing  his 
process  from  the  beginning.  Starting  to  his  feet,  in 
vehement  anger,  the  moment  the  matter  was  explain- 
ed to  him  ill  the  court,  he  exclaimed  "  My  nobility  is 
here  and  here,"  and  energetically  struck  his  forehead 
and  his  heart.  It  needs  scarcely  be  stated  that  the 
legal  authorities  did  not  admit  the  plea. 

To  add  to  the  vexation  of  the  last  dozen  years  of 
his  life,  the  pension  settled  upon  Beethoven  was  re- 
duced, first  by  an  alteration  in  the  funds,  then  by  the 
death  of  Prince  Kinsky,  and  still  further  by  the  ruin 
of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  so  that  for  long  he  received 
only  a  portion  suscribed  by  his  illustrious  pupil  and 
munificent  friend,  the  Archduke  Rudolf,  and  that 
diminished  in  valne  by  the  change  in  currency.  The 
increase  of  his  household  and  other  expenses  on  his 
nephew's  account,  the  cost  of  his  lawsuit,  and  the 
reduction  of  his  income,  made  him  extremclj' anxious 
about  money  matters — anxious  to  the  extent,  (ar 
beyond  what  the  occasion  justified,  of  dre.iding  the 
approach  of  beggary.  So  we  find  him  in  his  letters, 
speaking  of  "  writing  for  his  bread,"  and  representing 
himself  as  fallen  into  the  greatest  extremity  ;  whereas, 
the  price  he  received  for  his  works  was  now  at  least 
fourfold  what  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  He  had  as  many  commissions  as  he  could 
execute,  and,  what  is  most  of  all  sati.sfitctory,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  his  ever  knowing  anything  more  of 
want  than  the  fear  of  its  coining. 

He  received  successive  invitations  from  our  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  upon  the  most  liberal  and 
advantageous  terms,  to  visit  this  country,  and  direct 
the  performance  of  some  of  his  works.  These 
proposals  were  especially  attractive  to  him,  as  irres- 
pective of  the  emolument,  he  was  always  desirous  to 
see  England,  the  country  whose  constitution,  laws, 
and  institutions,  made  the  nearest  approximation  to 
his  ideal  of  government.  The  latest  of  these  invita- 
tions was  in  December,  1824,  but  this,  like  all  that 
had  preceded  it,  was  entertained  with  (ilcasure  only  to 
be  rejected  with  regret.  His  deafness  was,  of  course, 
a  constant  obstacle  to  his  travelling,  and  his  lawsuit, 
his  occasional  illness,  and  bis  successive  troubles  with 
bis  nephew,  raised  u]j  from  time  to  time,  difficulties  of 
the  moment  which  were  insuiierable. 

Despite  the  cares  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
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imaginary  and  real,  he  now  concentrated  himself  npon 
his  art  with  greater  intensity  than  at  any  jirevions 
time  ;  he  prochiced  liis  longest  and  most  elaborate 
compositions,  lie  worked  at  these  with  unremitted 
ardonr,  and  he  siift'ered  no  consideration  of  popular 
success  or  extrinsic  effect  to  interfere  witli  the  great 
intenial  purpose  each  was  to  cmliody.  In  1817,  he 
wrote  the  Symiihony  in  F,  that  type  of  freshness, 
independonce,  determination,  gaiety  and  humor;  and 
while  the  annoyances  of  his  contention  with  his 
brother's  widow  were  at  their  height,  he  produced  the 
great  Sonata  in  B  Mat,  Op.  106,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
foundly thoughtful  and  deeply  considered  of  all  his 
works.  Mr.'C'ipriani  Potter,  who  was  at  this  time  in 
Vienna,  relates  that  the  now  manifest  originality  of 
Beethoven's  style  led  him  to  be  regarded  by  many 
who  have  recanted  the  monstrous  opinion,  as  a  mad- 
man, who  knew  not  what  he  was  writing;  and  the 
peculiarity  of  his  personal  habits  seemed  to  corrobor- 
ate the  idea.  Even  the  Symphony  in  F,  which,  to 
present  appreciation  overflows  with  melodious 
freshness,  was,  on  its  first  performance,  pronounced 
hy  some  musicians,  who  enjoy  the  world's  respect,  to 
be  a  mass  of  incongruity. 

nis  early  repugnance  to  teaching  greatly  increased 
as  his  creative  powers  became  acknowledged,  and  he 
had  more  and  more  opportunity  to  exercise  them. 
He  never  had  in  fact  but  two  permanent  pupils, 
Ries  and  the  Archduke  Kudolf,  which  latter  would 
never  admit  himself  to  have  completed  his  studies  ; 
but,  indirt'erent  to  Beethoven's  uncourteous  manners, 
indifferent  even  to  the  master's  disinclination,  took 
every  occasion  to  make  his  lessons  a  pretext  for  hav- 
ing the  great  artist  beside  him,  and  for  heaping 
favours  in  recompense  for  them. 

The  archduke  was,  in  1819,  appointed  archbishop 
of  Olmutz,  and  Beethoven  purposed  to  make  a  worthy 
acknowledgment  of  all  the  obligations  he  owed  him 
by  composing  a  Mass,  to  be  performed  at  his  inaugn- 
ration.  He  entered  accordingly,  upon  the  task  with 
his  artistic  feeiings  stimulated  to  the  highest  by  the 
keen  sense  of  honor,  which  prompted  him  to  exceed 
all  his  former  efforts,  and  prove  Idmself,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  gieatest  work,  equal  to  what  he  deemed 
the  greatest  occasion  for  the  display  of  his  powers. 
He  was  in  unusual  robust  health  when  he  began  the 
Mass  in  D,  and  he  proceeded  vigoronsly  with  his 
labor  until  he  had  sketched  to  the  end  of  the  Credo; 
but  now  he  became  fastidious,  and  repeatedly  laying 
aside  the  work,  to  return  to  it  after  careful  reflection, 
he  protracted  its  progress  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
occasion  for  which  it  was  designed  was  come  and 
gone  before  the  composition  neared  its  completion. 
The  mcentive  to  immediate  application  thus  removed, 
he  now  continued  the  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  be- 
coming ever  more  severe  in  his  self-criticism  npon  it, 
its  conclusion  seemed  to  grow  ever  more  distant,  and, 
as  if  by  lingering  over  it  he  learned  to  love  the  labor, 
he  grew  reluctant  to  dismiss  it  from  his  hands,  and  so 
arrive  at  a  time  when  he  would  no  longer  be  engaged 
upon  it.  In  the  snmmer  of  1822,  after  the  germina- 
tion of  three  years,  this  ceaseless  subject  of  his 
thoughts  attained  its  maturity,  and  he  regarded  it 
always  afterwards  with  such  a  fondness  as  could  only 
spring  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  produc- 
tion. This  most  extraordinary  composition  owes  to 
those  very  circumstances  wliich  endeared  it  to  its 
author,  the  qualities  that  render  it  inaccessible  to 
general  comprehension — its  profound  esthotical  pur- 
pose, and  its  excessive  tcclmical  elaboration.  It  is 
perhaps  the  grandest  piece  of  musical  expression  the 
art  possesses,  and  it  aliounds  in  passages  of  such  lofry 
beauty  as  is  nothing  short  of  sublime — the  renderings 
of  the  "  pcissus"  and  the  "  jtidkarK  "  for  example,  and 
the  tenor  and  alto  recitatives  in  the  Agnus  ;  but  its 
difficulty  makes  it  almost  impossible  of  execution,  and 
its  length  makes  it  wholly  unavailable  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes.  Its  performance  then  can  only,  under 
the  most  propitious  conditions,  take  place  in  the 
concert-room  ;  and  thus,  in  respect  of  fitness  for  its 
object,  it  is  a  colossal  failure  ;  but  its  gigantic  merits 
are  equal  to  its  pro])ortions,  and  it  will  ever  be  regard- 
ed with  reverence,  even  where  it  cannot  be  accepted 
with  faith. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  composition  of  the  Mass  in 
D,  he  wrote  the  three  remarkable  jiianoforte  Sonatas, 
namely,  in,  E,  with  its  infinitely  beautiful  melody, 
varied  for  the  last  movement.  Op.  109  ;  in  A  flat,  with 
its  passionately  declamatory  Adagio,  Op.  110;  and 
in  C  minor,  remarkable  for  the  rugged  grandeur  of 
its  first  movement,  and  the  heavenly  calm  of  its  close  ; 
Op.  Ill  ;  besides  the  bagatelles  already  named,  some 
other  trifling  pieces,  and  even  some  dances  for  a  public 
garden. 

In  the  winter  after  the  completion  of  the  Mass, 
Beethoven  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  Europe,  offering  a  copy  of  this  work  for  the  price  of 
fifty  ducats  ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Kings  of 
France,  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  only,  accepted  his  pro- 


posal, and  Prince  Radziwil  and  the  Frankfort 
Cecilian  society  stiscribed  for  copies  on  the  same 
terms. 

The  greater  part  of  the  year  1823,  vras  occtfpied  In 
the  composition  of  the  Choral  Symphony,  the  work 
which  for  grandeur,  pathos,  fantastic  vivacity,  and  the 
ultimate  development  of  an  idea,  and,  in  all  these,  for 
intensity  and  power,  better  represents  the  fully-matur- 
ed genius  of  the  master,  in  its  greatness  and  its 
individuality,  than  any  other.  This  symphony  hcis 
been  more  the  subject  of  cortlmentarj'  thafi  all  the 
productions  of  Beethoven  :  and  we  owe  little  thanks 
to  his  intimates,  that,  of  a  work  of  such  paramount 
importance  as  this,  they  failed  to  elicit  from  himself 
a  definite  account  of  its  purport,  which  would  have 
prevented  much  critical  dispiitation,  and  certainly  en- 
hanced the  interest  of  the  composition.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  authority,  we  may  assume,  first,  that,  feeling 
his  admitted  pre-eminence  as  a  composer  of  instrn- 
mental  music,  Beethoven  resolved  to  give  the  world 
a  work  of  this  class,  which,  in  greatness  of  propor- 
tion, of  design  and  of  signification,  shotild  snrpass 
everything  that  had  gone  before  it,  and  so  justify  to 
himself  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his  own 
power ;  and  second,  that,  having  embodied  in  the 
first  three  movements  the  changeful  phases  of  a 
mighty  grief,  he  chose  to  contrast  these  by  the  ex- 
pression of  joy  in  every  varying  aspect,  selected 
Schiller's  Ode  as  a  vehicle  for  the  conduct  of  his 
plan,  and  introdnced  voices  as  an  additional  resource 
to  those  of  the  instrumental  orchestra,  that  he  might 
insure  such  vitality  in  the  effect  of  this  portion  of  the 
symphony  as  would  command  the  magnetic  .sym- 
pathy of  its  hearers,  and  so  especially  illustrate  the 
living  principle  that  distinguishes  sublimity  from  the 
rendering  of  earthly  passion  however  great  its  beanty. 
(To  be  continued. ) 

Jfortip  Comspnitence. 

Berlin,  March  8.  — Leopold  i>e  Meter,  a 
Mrs.  Oxford,  of  London,  a  young  man,  Richard 
Schmidt,  pupil  of  Khllak,  pianists  —  Ludwig 
Strauss,  {not  of  the  Strauss  family,)  Jeaw  Haspf, 
pnpil  of  LaCb,  violinists,  occur  to  me  as  having  giv- 
en concerts  within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  Ferni 
girls,  whom  "  Trovator  "  so  delights  in,  are  playing 
at  Kroll's  three  or  four  times  a  week.  I  have  been  in 
but  one  of  all  these  —  that  by  Schmidt,  who  ex- 
hibited a  good  deal  of  execution  in  a  Trio  (op.  70,) 
hy  Beethoven,  and  pieces  hy  Chopin  and  Liszt. 
That  was  last  Thursday  evening.  Friday  evening 
was  Radecke's  fifth  concert.  1.  Overture  to  a  trag- 
edy hy  Woldemar  Bargiel.  I  hardly  understand 
why  all  the  young  men  let  their  thoughts  musical  or 
literary,  take  the  tragic  form  so  much  —  are  they  re- 
ally so  unhappy  ?  Do  all  have  to  straggle  with  fate 
and  bear  a  burden  of  wo  ?  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
this  overture,  which  I  liked  much,  did  not  seem  really 
to  have  sprung  from  the  depths  of  a  broken  heart. 
It  is  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting  work.  2.  Air, 
"  It  is  enough,"  from  Elijah,  sung  by  Mittertvbk- 
ZER,  from  the  Dresden  Opera  —  strong,  powerful 
voice,  dramatic  delivery,  good  singer.  3.  Skaler's 
violin  concerto,  (in  form  of  a  vocal  scena),  played  by 
Strauss,  and  well  played  too  —  not  a  very  favorite 
piece  with  mo.  As  an  "  extra,'  a  Mr.  Binfield,  of 
London,  played  some  variations  on  the  harp  —  good 
player  —  not  a  third  David  —  not  equal  to  the  Berlin 
harper,  Grimm. 

Part  II.  of  the  concert  was  a  part  of  Schumann's 
Faust  music.  This  was  composed  at  different  peri- 
ods of  Schumann's  life,  and  consists  of  an  overture 
and  the  following  scenes  and  dramatis  personic. 

Part  I. 

1.  Scene  in  the  Garden.  Gretchen,  Faust,  Meph- 
istophcles  and  Martha. 

2.  Gretchen  before  the  picture  of  Mater  Dolorosa. 

3.  Scene  in  the  Cathedral,  Gretchen,  Evil  Spirit 
and  Chorus. 

Part  II. 
From  the  second  part  of  Faust. 

4.  Ariel,  Sunrise,  Ariel,  Faust,  and  chorus  with 
solo  voices. 

5.  The  four  Gray  "Women.    Faust  struck    with 


blindness.     The  foiir  Gray  Women,  Care,  Necessity, 
Want,  Guilt,  fanst. 

6.  Death  of  Faust.  Faust,  Mephistophclcs,  Cho- 
rus of  Lemurcs,  and  Chortfs. 

Pabt  III 

7.  Falist  glorified.  Pater  ecstatictis.  Pater  pro- 
fundus. Pater  seraphicns.  Doctor  Marianns,  Mater 
Gloriosa,  Una  P.-cnitentium,  Magna  Peccatrix,  Mnlier 
Samaritana,  Maria  jEgyptica,  Chorus  of  Anchorites, 
Chorus  of  beatified  boys.  Chorus  of  disriplcs  and  an- 
gels, and  Chorus  of  penitent  women. 

It  was  this  third  hart  which  was  given  byRadecke. 
1  mnst  confess  that  I  hare  not  yet  reached  that  point 
at  which  long  passages,  half  recitative,  half  air,  with 
dramatic  orchestral  acoompaniment  afford  me  any 
very  high  degree  of  pleasure.  Still  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  perceiving  that  no  common  mental  powers 
could  have  given  sneh  a  musical  gloss  to  the  text  — 
which  remains  the  principal  thing  as  in  Glnck's 
works,  as  was  here  presented.  Passing  from  the  so- 
los to  the  choruses,  I  must  say  that  I  have  heard  no 
new  music  for  a  long  time,  which  struck  me  as 
grander  and  more  effective  than  much  of  this.  It  is 
the  best  of  Schumann's  music  which  I  have  heard, 
and  certainly  the  greatest.  His  music  is  not  generally 
of  that  character  with  which  I  most  heartily  sympa- 
thize ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  denying  the  goodness 
of  it,  any  more  than  not  having  sympathy  with  a 
winter  is  sufficient  reason  for  denying  the  talent  shown 
in  his  book. 

Saturday  evening  we  had  the  last  concert  of  the 
season  by  the  Dom  Chor.  Of  course  I  dreamed  at  it 
but  will  inflict  no  account  of  my  dreaming  upon  yon, 

A  few  more  lines  about  Robert  Radecke  will 
not  be  amiss.  He  was  bom  at  Dittmannnstlorf,  in  Si- 
lesia, Oct.  31,  1830.  His  father  was  orgimist  and 
cantor  in  that  place,  and  so  the  boy  was  Iwrn  to  mu- 
sic— at  all  events  he  was  early  pat  to  it,  and  in  his 
childhood  played  Ix?th  pianoforte  and  violin  in  public 
From  his  ISth  to  his  18th  year,  he  was  in  the  Gym- 
nasium at  Breslan,  but  kept  np  his  musical  studies 
— organ,  violin,  pianoforte  and  composition.  Thence 
he  went  to  Leipzig  to  the  Conservatorinm,  and  after 
two  years  of  study  (Oct.  1848  to  Oct.  1850)  he  trav- 
eled for  a  time,  and  then  came  back  to  Leiiizig  where 
he  was  engaged  as  assistant  music  director  in  the 
Sing-akademie  and  theatre  there.  How  he  came  to 
Berlin,  and  what  he  has  done  here,  I  have  before  de- 
tailed. At  mj-  request  he  gave  me  the  following  list 
of  his  works. 

1 .  Songs  and  duets  in  "  hcften  "  or  "  books." 
Op.  2,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  21. 

2.  Pianoforte  pieces,  L'In(jiiiettide.,  Op.  3  ;  L'Ama- 
:;me,  op.  4  ;  Two  Fantasy  Pieces,  op.  5 ;  AUegro  Ap- 
passionato for  four  hands,  op.  7;  La  Fontaine,  Op.  8  ; 
Six  characteristics,  op,  10  ;  Noctume,  op.  19. 

3.  Four  pieces  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  op.  I  ; 
Three  pieces  with  violoncello,  op.  7. 

4.  Christmas  song  for  female  chorus,  solo  and  pi- 
anoforte, op.  20. 

The  above  are  published.  Besides  he  has  in  man- 
uscript : 

1.  Several  overtures  performed  in  Leipzig  and 
Berlin.  2.  2  symphonies,  also  performed  in  Leipzig 
and  Berlin.  3.  2  Trios.  4.  Psalm  for  chorus  and 
orchestra.  5.  2  Psalms  for  female  chorus,  in  six 
parts.  6.  1  Psalm  for  men's  chorus  and  orchestra. 
7.  2  quartets.  8.  Sundi-y  songs. 
.  Being  thus  at  this  moment  in  the  biographical  de- 
partment of  literature,  perhaps  I  may  as  well  now, 
as  'at  any  time,  give  some  notes  on  another  of  the 
men  here  whose  names  are  known  in  America. 

Theodore  KtrLLAK,  Court  pianist  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  was  born  Sept.  12,  1818,  at  Krotocge  (?),  a 
village  in  the  duchy  of  Posen  (Russian  Poland). 
His  talents  for  music  attracted  the  notice  of  Prince 
Radziwil!,  who  gave  him  the  means  of  study.  His 
masters  on  the  pianoforte  were  Agthe  in  Posen,  Tan- 
bert  in  Berlin,  Czemy  in  Vienna,  Dehn  his  principal 
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master  in  theory.  At  the  age  of  1 1  years  he  played 
before  the  king  at  Potsdam.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  entered  the  University  at  Berlin  to  finish  his  clas- 
sical studies,  remaining  matriculated  until  1842 — five 
years.  (One  of  the  facts,  which  1  wish  our  musical 
people  to  notice  in  most  of  my  sketches  of  this  sort, 
is  that  the  musician  here  does  not  give  up  the  idea  of 
a  good  education  —  that  the  classical  or  scientific  stu- 
dent does  not  give  up  his  music. )  Leaving  the  Uni- 
versity he  he  received  a  present  from  the  king  which 
enabled  him  to  travel  lor  a  time.  In  Vienna  he  gave 
a  series  of  concerts  which  gained  him  great  applause. 
1843  again  in  Berlin  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
pianoforte  teacher  in  the  Eoyal  family;  1846  ap- 
pointed court  pianist.  Of  late  years  KuUak  has 
ceased  to  play  in  public,  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  teaching.  Whether  it  is  advisable  for  every  pupil 
to  study  with  him  is  a  question  ;  that  he  can  teach, 
and  in  many  cases  is  disposed  to  do  so  with  all  zeal, 
as  well  as  or  better  than  any  other  pianoforte  instruc- 
tor in  Berlin,  perhaps  in  Germany,  I  suppose  there 
is  no  doubt ;  but  this  I  say  only  in  respect  to  execu- 
tion. He  has  certainly  produced  some  of  the  best 
players  among  the  yoimgcr  class,  Papendick  and 
Wehle,  for  instance. 

Kullak  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  "  Ton 
kunstler  Verein  "  (Musician's  Association)  here  ;  a 
society  the  like  of  which  I  am  anxious  to  see  in  Bos- 
ton. In  1850  he  joined  with  Stern  and  Marx  in 
founding  the  Conservatorium  of  Music  here,  from 
which,  however,  he  separated,  in  1854  (or  1855)  to 
establish  another  with  Dehn,  Haupt  and  others,  which 
is  in  very  successful  operation. 

He  has  written  a  good  deal  of  music,  published 
many  "  transcriptions,"  &c.  His  "  School  for  Octave 
playing  "  and  another  work  of  instruction,  not  yet 
complete  —  "  Materials  for  pianoforte  playing  "  — 
are  held  to  be  in  the  very  first  rank  of  works  of  the 
kind. 

Speaking  of  musical  works  —  here  is  one  by  the 
great  organist,  Haupt.  Grand  senata  for  the  organ  ? 
No.  Grand  Fantasia?  No.  Fugue?  No.  Toc- 
cato  1  No.  Psalm?  No.  Nothing  of  the  kind  — 
a  thin  little  book,  containing  35  pieces,  mostly  selec- 
tions, for  the  pupils  in  a  girl's  school !  This  seemed 
to  me  like  Prof.  Pierce  making  a  child's  arithmetic. 
It  appears  that  in  one  of  the  higher  girls'  schools  the 
music  amounted  to  just  nothing,  and  Haupt  was  per- 
suaded to  undertake  that  branch  of  instruction,  and 
now  after  a  long  time  he  he  has  made  this  little  selec- 
tion of  pieces  for  his  pupils.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
in  our  school  song  books.  What  gives  the  little  book 
its  value  is  the  manner  i»  which  the  pieces  are  har- 
monized—  perfect  models  they  are.  Nine  s»ngs  and 
a  short  psalm  are  by  Haupt  himself,  —  the  psalm 
"  Out  of  the  depths  "  is  very  fine. 

Xaub  is  giving  concerts  in  the  Kussian  provinces  ; 
Joachim  has  been  playing  at  Hamburg  ;  Buelow 
at  Leipzig,  and  is  going  upon  a  concert  tour  of  seve- 
ral weeks  to  touch  Vienna  in  one  direction,  Paris  in 
the  other.  Dretshock  (of  Prague)  has  played 
also  at  Leipzig  ;  his  octaves  and  thirds  are  said  to  be 
truly  astonishing  —  but  soul  is  wanting.  Biilow  was 
liked  best,  Dreyschock  wondered  at  the  most. 

A.  W.  T. 

Havajta,  March  23.  —  You  are  probably  some- 
what sui-pised,  my  dear  Sir,  at  my  long  silence,  but  I 
do  assure  you,  that  until  very  lately,  there  has  been 
nothing  to  write  about,  except  the  stir  tkat  the  Presi- 
dent's message  made.  At  the  opera,  it  has  been  the 
same  thing,  over  and  over  again  ;  since  I  wrote  to 
you  of  Sappho,  the  only  novelty  has  been  Martha. 
This  opera  was  quite  successful ;  it  was  very  well 
put  on  the  stage  and  quite  well  sung;  the  hnrdy 
gurdy  arrangement,  &e.  pleased  very  much  and  also 
the  spinning  wheel  accompaniment.  Mmc.  Gassier 
and  Miss  Phillipps,  Nani  and  Sbriolio  filled  the 
principal  parts.     On  the  benefit  of  Miss  Phillips, 


most  of  Semiramide  was  sung,  and  very  well  sung, 
too,  as  }-ou  might  be  sure  anything  would  be,  which 
Miss  P.  should  undertake.  I  was  very  much  an- 
noyed, that,  through  the  mistake  of  a  friend,  I  lost 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  sing.  As  for  the  rest,  it 
has  been  mostly  Traviata  and  Lucia,  occasionally  va- 
ried by  Trovatore,  Piiritani,  and  Lidsa  MiHer.  The 
latter,  by  the  way,  dragged  terribly. 

And  now,  let  me  tell  you  of  the  benefits  of  the  ri- 
val Prima  Donnas,  Gazzaniga  and  Gassier.  The 
star  of  the  first  named  is  decidedly  on  the  wane,  that 
of  the  latter  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  said,  that  in 
presents  of  jewelry  and  cash,  and  receipts  of  house, 
Gazzaniga  cleared  only  S5,000  or  $6,000,  while  Gas- 
sier made  some  $28,000.  One  very  pretty  remem- 
brance that  the  Gazzaniga  i-eceived,  was  an  album, 
from  an  artist  in  Havana,  and  on  each  leaf  was  a 
portrait  of  herself  in  costume,  as  she  appeared  in  her 
various  parts. 

In  imitation  of  this.  Gassier,  at  her  benefit,  had  a 
little  book  of  six  leaves,  and  on  each  leaf  was  a  $500 
bill.  In  gold,  it  is  said  she  received  $2,500  ;  and  in 
addition  jewelry  and  a  slave  (!),  and  I  know  not 
what  all.  The  same  absurd  scenes  which  took  place 
last  year  between  the  parties  of  Gazzaniga  and  Frez- 
zolini  have  been  reenacted  this  year,  between  Gassier 
and  Gazzaniga.  Those  belonging  to  one  party 
would  not  allow  that  anything  was  well  sung  or 
acted  by  the  opposition.  The  rivalry  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  very  absurd  extent,  and  really  not  because 
of  any  particular  merit  in  the  artists,  but  simply  for 
the  excitement  of  opposition.  Do  not  understand 
me  as  desiring  to  detract  from  either  of  the  ladies  in 
question,  who  are  both  good  artists.  I  merely  say 
that  the  Havaneros  do  make  all  this  fuss,  not  for 
their  artistic  ability  —  for  let  Grisi,  or  Wagner,  or 
Alboni,  or  any  first  rate  artist  come  here  as  sole  prima 
donna  of  a  troupe  and  they  would  only  go  to  hear 
them  —  but  for  the  excitement  of  opposition,  of  ri- 
valry. 

Miss  Phillips  left  on  the  lOtb,  in  the  Isabel,  for 
Charleston.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  very  little 
true  love  of  musie  here  in  Havana ;  there  are  never 
any  concerts,  and  as  for  the  pianoforte  playing  — 
that  is,  as  a  general  thing,  very  poor.  I  have  heard 
since  I  have  been  here,  a  good  deal  of  piano  playing 
but  very  little  that  was  good,  and  that  little  has  been 
by  foreigners.  There  is,  however,  a  good  thing  on 
foot.  Thirty  music-loving  gentlemen  have  formed  a 
society  to  bring  out  the  instnimental  works  of  the 
great  masters.  Hummel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  &c. ;  for  one  year  they  admit  no  addi- 
tional members,  because  they  desire  to  put  the  thing 
on  a  firm  foundation,  which  will  not  be  shaken  by 
the  patronage  or  non-patronage  of  fashion  ;  for  one 
year  they  keep  the  reins  in  their  own  hands,  and  only 
invite  friends  and  music-lovers  to  attend  their  con- 
certs ;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  when  it  is  fully  under- 
stood what  the  character  of  the  concerts  is,  and  when 
the  concerts  have  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  other  mem- 
bers will  be  allowed  to  join.  I  was  speaking  a  day 
or  two  since  with  Mme.  Balboni,  late  of  Maretzek's 
troupe,  and  she  tells  me,  it  is  her  intention  in  course 
of  a  few  weeks  to  visit  Boston,  and  that  she  will 
probably  give  one  or  more  concerts  there  ;  I  hope  she 
will  do  so,  and  I  trust  the  Bostonians  will  not  miss 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  this  very  pleasing  artist. 
She  sang  a  year  ago,  during  the  carnival,  in  Naples, 
with  much  success.  Iler  voice,  which  is  very  pleas- 
ant, is  a  high  soprano. 

There  are  now  in  Havana  a  great  many  Americans ; 
at  almost  every  corner  you  may  meet  a  group  of 
them,  most  probably  discussing  the  President's  Mes- 
sage and  the  chances  of  annexation.  A  few  weeks 
since,  we  had  the  pleasure  —  a  sad  pleasure  it  is  true 
—  of  a  flying  visit  from  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker 
and  his  lady ;  it  was  sad  to  sec  him  to  bi-oken  down 
and  weak ;  he  was,  however,  much  better  than  when 
he  left  home.    He  remained  but  five  or  six  days 


here,  and  then  went  on  to  St.  Thomas.  We  have  at 
present  in  Cuba,  one  of  our  most  celebrated  Ameri- 
can poetesses,  who  has  been  delighting  every  one  by 
her  originality,  her  charming  conversation  and  her 
brilliant  wit  and  satire.  All  the  best  foreign  society 
here,  one  meets  at  the  house  of  one  of  our  hospitable 
countrymen,  who  is  the  oldest  American  merchant  in 
Havana.  Once  in  a  week  one  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  at  his  house,  a  circle  of  his  countrymen 
and  of  receiving  an  elegant  and  kind  welcome  from 
his  beautiful  and  hospitable  lady.  But  I  must  bring 
this  long  and  rambling  letter  to  an  end,  which  I  will 
endeavor  to  do  properly,  by  informing  you  that  Ma- 
RETZEK  is  now  giving  three  nights  of  "  Opera  Ital- 
iana"  at  Gnanabacoa,  a  small  place  near  Havana,  to 
get  money  enough  to  pay  his  debts,  —  so  the  story 
runs  —  for  until  he  does  pay  what  he  owes,  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  th«  Island.  T *. 


usital  Corrtspnknte. 


New  York,  Aprii,  5  —  Wagner's  romantic  opera 
"  Tannhauser  "  was  produced  last  evening  at  a  Ger- 
man theatre  in  the  Bowery.  It  was  exclusively  a 
German  affair.  The  performers  and  audience  were 
German,  and  no  notice  of  the  production  of  the 
work  was  given  in  other  than  the  German  papers. 
The  solo  singers  were  poor,  but  the  choruses  by  vari- 
ous German  singing  societies  were  finely  done  and 
honored  with  repeated  encores.  The  orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Carl  Bergmann,  played  splendidly. 
The  opera  will  be  given  six  times,  and  I  shall  have 
something  more  to  say  about  it. 

The  members  of  the  Philliarmonic  Society  propose 
giving  a  grand  "  Welcome  Concert"  at  Niblo's, next 
Saturday  evening.  The  occasion  vrill  undoubtedly 
be  one  of  peculiar  interest. 

Mrs.  EscoTT  had  a  complimentary  concert  last 
night,  but  it  was  poorly  managed.  A  concert  or  any 
other  public  entertainment,  to  succeed  in  this  country, 
must  pay  some  attentions  to  the  press,  and  thus  bring 
the  aflfair  before  the  public  notice  —  and,  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  this  was  not  done. 

There  is  trouble  in  the  famous  choir  of  the  famous 
Jesuit  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  16th  Street. 
■The  organist,  William  Berge,  to  whom  I  have  be- 
fore had  occasion  to  allude,  has  resigned  with  most 
of  the  members  of  the  choir.  It  appears  that  the 
brilliant  style  of  music  produced  there,  (which  inclu- 
ded manuscript  masses  from  Mercadante  and  other 
modern  Italian  composers  never  elsewhere  produced,) 
attracted  crowds  of  strangers  to  the  church. 

The  "  chief  priest  "  did  not  like  this,  thinking  it 
interfered  with  the  devotions  of  the  regular  atten- 
dants. He  told  the  strangers  one  Sunday  from  the 
Altar,  that  they  were  not  invited  and  were  not  wanted, 
but  the  obtuse  wretches  refused  to  take  the  hint,  and 
came  the  next  week  in  as  great  swarms  as  ever.  So 
the  worthy  father  decided  to  change  the  stylo  of  the 
music,  reducing  it  to  plain  chant,  whicli,  however  ad- 
mirable for  devotional  purposes,  is  not  calculated  to 
attract  mere  musical  amateurs.  I  understand,  that  it 
is  this  proposed  change  that  brought  about  the  disa- 
greement and  subsequent  resignation  of  the  choir, 
most  of  the  members  of  which  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  other  situations.  And  unless  a  compro- 
mise be  effected  and  the  indignant  musicians  retui-n, 
the  glorious  days  of  the  Sixteentli  Street  Church 
music  are  numbered  with  the  past. 

We  are  to  have  opera  very  soon,  though  no  official 
announcement  has  yet  been  made.  Gazzaniga,  they 
say,  has  accepted  an  offer  of  $2,500  a  month  from 
Ullmnn,  after  Strakosch  had  offered  her  $2,300. 
Ullmann  has  leased  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Music,  and  is  busy  arranging  with  tribes  of  artists. 
He  has  engaged  Gottschalk  for  six  months  from 
September.  Ho  has  engaged  Susixi,  the  splendid 
basso.     He   has  engaged  a  French  prima   donna. 
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Mile.  Saint  XJrbain,  who  is  little,  slender,  young 
and  pretty.  I  heard  her  last  year  in  Paris,  where 
she  sung  with  Marie,  in  Eigolette,  Lucia,  &c.  She 
was  there  considered  a  novice  —  a  promising  young 
singer,  but  nothing  more.  She  will  please  here  but 
will  not  create  a  great  sensation.  She  is  more  like 
Cora  de  Wilhorst  than  any  other  singer  I  now  recall. 
Maretzek  is  e.xpected  here.  His  new  prima  donna 
Alaimo  has  arrived.  Trovator. 


> . 

BOSTON,  APRIL  0,  1859. 

Music  in  this  Ncsider. — Chorus:  "Becalmed  at  Sea.  and 
Prosperous  Voyage"  (BTeeres-stUle  und  Gliickliche  Fahrt),  by 
Beethoven,  continued. 


Concerts. 
Carl  Zerrahn's  Benefit.  —  Last  Saturday 
evening  brought  our  feasts  of  great  orchestral 
music  for  this  season  to  an  end.  A  repetition  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony,  and  a  good  miscellaneous 
selection  for  a  second  part,  were  certainly  about 
as  fine  attraction  as  could  be  offered  to  those  who 
love  what  is  best  in  music ;  and  a  goodly  com- 
pany of  such  were  there,  the  audience  number- 
ing over  twelve  hundred ;  by  no  means  so  large 
as  that  of  the  preceding  concert,  nor  so  large  as 
it  should  have  been  in  justice  either  to  the  admi- 
rable labors  of  Mr.  Zerrahn,  or  to  the  intrinsic 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  music.  Yet  it  was  a 
fine  assembly  for  an  extra  concert,  and  for  a 
repetition  of  a  work,  to  the  full  recognition  ot 
whose  greatness  the  majority  of  concert-goers  can 
only  grow  as  it  becomes  familiar.  Small  news- 
paper criticism,  of  the  kind  that  carps  at  things 
just  in  proportion  as  they  are  great  and  above  its 
own  level,  had  done  its  part  to  discourage  and 
turn  away  the  doubting.  Nevertheless  It  was  a 
grand  occasion ;  there  was  more  real  deep  delight 
and  more  enthusiam,  than  could  be  found  beneath 
the  surface  in  the  loudest  demonstrations  where 
the  music  is  of  the  order  that  appeals  chiefly  to 
the  hand-clapping  element :  —  for,  be  it  under- 
stood, in  any  audience,  where  really  good  things 
are  heard,  those  who  enjoy  and  feel  the  most,  are 
just  those  who  feel  least  in  the  mood  of  noisy  de- 
monstrations ;  silence  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
more  eloquent  than  words,  and  certainly  it 
may  be  far  more  so  than  hands  and  feet.  Would 
you  have  clapping  of  hands,  after  the  more  ap- 
preciative mass  of  an  audience  have  listened  with 
still  delight  to  something  that  goes  deep  down 
into  the  soul  ?  Set  your  pitch  down  to  the  level 
of  those,  of  whom  there  will  be  at  least  a  sprink- 
ling in  every  audience,  who  only  go  to  be  amused 
and  have  a  lively  time  ot  it,  play  or  sing  some- 
thing which  just  hits  the  hand-clapping  and 
noise-loving  stratum  of  the  crowd,  and  they  shall 
surely  respond  in  kind,  after  their  own  manner, 
with  a  vehemence  of  self-assertion  that  would 
make  it  seem  for  an  instant  as  if  they  were  all, 
they  the  real  presences,  and  all  the  rest  but 
shadows.  Nay,  a  portion  of  the  credit  of  their 
noise  is  too  apt,  by  a  natural  illusion  of  the  con- 
cert-giver or  performer,  to  be  set  down  to  the 
quiet  ones,  who  took  no  part  nor  interest  in  it ; 
a  little  well  distributed  noise  can  easily  pass  itself 
off  as  the  expression  of  a  whole  house. 

The  Symphony  was  much  more  nearly  perfect 
in  performance  than  before,  —  at  all  events  the 
instrumental  portions.  The  orchestra  did  admi- 
rably; all  was    clear    and    smooth,  no  outline 


blurred ;  no  meaningless  noise  or  lack  of  light  and 
shade;  no  tripping  anywhere  or  stammering; 
even  those  important  and  difficult  portions  of  the 
melody,  so  frequently  given  to  bassoon,  oboe, 
horns,  &c.,  were  not  confused  or  lost  upon  the 
ear.  The  orchestra  played  con  amore  ;  they  had 
tried  and  thoroughly  learned  to  feel  the  wondrous 
interest  and  beauty  of  that  music,  thanks  partly 
to  the  energetic  zeal  and  patience  with  which 
Mr.  Zeri-ahn  had  drilled  them  to  its  right  render- 
ing. And  it  was  better  appreciated  than  before  — 
of  course,  as  all  great  things  are.  In  spite  of  a 
few  critics  and  sneerers,  we  venture  to  assert  that 
very  rarely  has  any  composition  of  that  magni- 
tude been  listened  to  by  the  great  majority  of  so 
large  an  audience  with  so  intense  an  interest. 
As  a  general  rule,  they  who  can  appreciate 
"  Lear  "  or  "  Hamlet "  rather  tlian  "  The  Apos- 
tate ' ,  or  Raphael  and  Angelo  rather  than  the 
most  melodramatic  of  French  battle  painters,  or 
the  imaginative  quality  anywhere  rather  than 
cheap  effect,  or  depth  and  soulfulness  (so  to  say) 
rather  than  outside  brilliancy  or  tinsel  common- 
place, were,  even  though  they  were  not  techni- 
cally musical,  deeply  impressed,  wholesomely  ex- 
cited and  inspired  that  evening  by  the  Choral 
Symphony.  Even  the  first  movement,  which  is 
the  least  popular  in  its  character,  and  which  ex- 
presses inward  struggles,  unsatisfied  yearnings, 
and  so  forth,  such  as  deeper  natures  best  know, 
enchained  attention  by  its  power  and  earnestness 
and  grandeur,  and  was  even  followed  by  em- 
phatic applause. 

The  Scherzo,  so  seemingly  monotonous  at  first, 
because  of  its  uniformity  of  rhythmic  motive, 
grows  less  and  less  so  as  one  hears  it  oflener ;  you 
marvel  at  the  exhaustless  springs  of  inward 
life  and  power,  which  keep  that  quick  palse  alive 
so  long ;  it  is  like  the  exquisite  sense  of  all  one's 
vital  currents  quick  in  every  vein  and  nerve.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  original,  the  most  unique  of 
the  three  movements,  and  most  stimulating, 
therefore,  to  the  curiosity  of  musicians.  But  the 
Adagio  is  the  most  heavenly  and  was  the  most 
widely  felt  and  enjoyed. 

It  is  easy  to  jeer  at  enthusiasm,  and  at  the 
bare  suggestion  of  the  possibility  that  the  compo- 
ser could  have  meant  anytMng  by  such  music. 
He  at  least  meant  to  express  Jiimself;  if  we  know 
the  man  Beethoven  at  all,  it  is  from  this  expres- 
sion, from  his  Symphonies,  Sonatas,  &c.,  only  or 
chiefly,  that  we  read  the  quality  and  temper  of 
his  soul.  And  be  assured  he  wrought  in  earnest ; 
such  men  always  do  and  must ;  and  not  merely 
to  make  music  for  the  idle  pastime  of  an  hour. 
They  who  sneer  in  this  way  only  show  a  mean 
desire  to  drag  all  great  and  high  things  down  to 
the  level  of  their  own  life. 

It  is  easy  to  hint,  too,  as  some  paragraphists 
have  done,  that,  while  the  fourth  movement  must 
be  allowed  to  have  a  meaning,  necessitated  by  the 
words,  a  hymn  to  "  J03',"  yet  it  was  absurd  and 
crazy  in  the  setting  of  those  words  to  music  to 
strain  after  high,  sublime,  religious  effects,  instead 
of  seeking,  or  indulging  in,  the  simple,  natural  ex- 
pression of  joyous  emotions  in  music  simple,  nat- 
ural, careless,  buoyant  —  in  a  word,  pretty.  That 
was  not  the  joy  that  Beethoven  or  Schiller  meant. 
That  you  had  in  the  Scherzo;  but  now  it  is  a 
Joy  that  fills,  that  satisfies  the  whole  nature,  the 
whole  soul  of  man,  joy  only  found  in  union  with 
all  souls,  and  hence  with  God,  in  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man,  in  the  "  embrace  of  the 
millions,"  in  that  truest  freedom,  that  holiest  kind 
of  ecstasy,  which  lifts  us  up  to  conscious  childlike 
communion  with  "  the  Father  that  dwells  above 
the  stars."  These  are  the  texts,  this  the  whole 
drift  and  spirit  of  the  poem;  and  on  this  the 
grand  musician  seized  by  pure  affinity  of  heart 


and  soul,  and  summed  up  the  music  of  his  life, 
all  its  characteristic  themes  and  motives,  all  that 
he  had  ever  been  reiterating,  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  nature,  and  in  forms  ever  new  and 
wonderful,  in  these  symphonic  choral  illustrations 
of  it. 

The  Choral  movement  of  the  Symphony  is  not 
clear  to  all,  partly  because  it  contains  so  much 
and  aims  so  high,  and  reaches  it,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  voice 
parts  ofier  to  performers.  It  is  because  Beethoven 
wrote  to  express  what  was  in  his  mind,  his  heart, 
and  not  with  entii-c  reference  to  the  convenience 
or  best  personal  display  of  singers.  In  this  he 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  usual  Italian  stand- 
ard. The  work,  of  course  is  exceptional ;  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  these  things ;  and  if, 
judged  by  its  intrinsic  and  ideal  meaning,  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  composer's  thought 
and  purpose,  if  is  found  to  be  really  true  and 
great,  even  though  singers  rarely  and  almost 
never  can  be  found  to  perfectly  embody  it,  was  it 
not  a  greater  thing  to  do,  is  it  not  a  greater 
thing  for  the  hearer's  mind  to  contemplate,  than 
any  possible  amount  of  that  kind  of  success  in 
vocal  writing  which  simply  caters  to  the  singers, 
and  runs  into  commonplace  phrases  and  cadenzas 
of  stereotyped  "  passion,"  by  which  said  singers 
win  a  cheap,  mere  personal  success,  and  publics 
are  corrupted  into  caring  more  for  singers  than 
for  music,  more  for  what  is  most  available  than 
for  what  is  good  ? 

We  do  not  undertake  to  say  whether  this  Sym- 
phony is  artistically  the  most  perfect  of  Beetho- 
ven's Symphonies.  This  is  a  question  about 
which  intelligent  musicians  are  even  now  divided, 
though  every  year  brings  a  large  gain  of  votes 
for  it.  But  no  intelligent  musician  has  the  fool- 
hardiness  to  deny  that  it  is  a  yreat  work;  that 
height  of  critical  assurance  and  all-knowingness 
was  reserved  for  certain  Sir  Oracles  in  Boston 
newspapers  !  All,  who  have  studied  the  Choral 
movement,  (at  least  all  who  are  up  to  the  true 
enjoyment  of  any  of  Beethoven's  great  sympho- 
nies,) will  testify  that  they  find  it  on  examination 
more  and  more  clear,  consistent,  logical,  direct, 
and  to  the  purpose  that  the  wdiole  work  sets  out 
with.  The  singers  themselves,  when  they  re- 
hearsed it  in  the  crowded  little  amphitheatre  be- 
low, found  the  excitement  of  its  progress  irresisti- 
ble, were  lifted  up  by  it,  and  sang  "  better  than 
they  knew."  Rare  conditions,  even  such  as  elude 
human  forethought,  even  luck,  as  we  call  it,  even 
inspiration,  are  essential  to  the  successful  ten- 
dering of  all  rare  things.  The  choir  this  even- 
ing was  somewhat  thinned  out  in  numbers,  so 
that  some  of  the  choral  passages  sounded  hard 
and  meagre  ;  but  nearly  all  of  it  was  clearly  and 
correctly  sung,  and  much  of  it  was  glorious. 
AVhere  was  ever  a  sublimer  eflcct  heard,  than 
that  of  the  whole  body  of  tenors  and  basses, 
shouting,  on  a  high  pitch,  in  thirds,  through  many 
measures  in  that  passage  at  the  climax  of  the 
whole,  where  the  joy  tune  has  yielded  to  the  re- 
ligious Chorale  in  long  notes,  at  the  thought  of 
"  the  Father  dwelling  above  the  stai-s  ?  "  '^^''hat 
surprise  can  be  more  exciting  and  delicious  than 
the  change  from  the  four-four  to  the  six-eight 
measure,  fii-st  marked  by  isolated  booms  of  the 
great  drum  with  the  fagotto,  soon  joined  by  gay 
instruments  with  triangles,  in  an  elastic,  buoyant 
measure,  preluding  to  the  tenor  solo  and  chorus 
on  the  verse  : 

As  his  suns,  in  joyful  play. 

On  their  airy  cii-eles  fly,  — 

As  the  knigbt  to  victory, — 
Brothers,  speed  upon  your  way ! 

And  as  the  onsweep  of  the  whole  movement 
gathers  force,  as  the  themes  become  united  and 
concentrated  in  quicker  and  quicker  and  more 
crowded  and  excited  movement,  how  vividly  it 
seems  as  if  that  simple  joy  tune,  first  hummed  by 
the  double-basses,  now  possessed  and  swept  along 
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with  it  the  whole  workl;  tribe  after  tribe,  and 
nation  after  nation,  fram  the  East  and  from  the 
West,  from  the  North  and  from  the  South,  even 
from  the  savage  regions,  catch  the  song  and  are 
drawn  into  the  jubilee  of  universal  Brotherhood  ! 

The  soli  passages  were  considerably  improved. 
Iilr.  PowEKS  gave  a  much  more  ctfective  im- 
pulse, than  he  "did  before,  in  the  opening  bass 
recitative ;  and  Mrs.  Haewood,  Miss  TwiCH- 
ELL  and  Mr.  Adams,  sang  the  most  of  it  as  well 
as  one-could  reasonably  wish.  It  was  only  when 
tlie  strength  of  lungs  and  vocal  muscles  yielded  to 
the  long  strain  made  upon  them,  that  there  was 
any  consideriible  blemish.  There  was  measura- 
ble success  in  all  until  it  came  to  that  remarkable 
passage,  where  orchestra  and  chorus  cease,  and 
tlie  soli  voices  are  left  hanging  high  in  air,  yet 
climbing  still  by  slow  half-tones  to  a  higher  height, 
from  which  they  subside  through  what  may  be 
called  an  elaborate  quadruple  cadenza,  an  inter- 
twining of  four  distinct  cadenzas  of  the  four  parts. 
Yet  the  apprehensive  listener  found  far  more 
pleasure  in  having  this  thus  only  indicated,  than 
disappointment  in  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
e.xecution. 

As  a  whole,  the  Symphony,  we  are  snre,  made 
its  mark,  and  has  created  such  an  audience  and 
such  a  demand  for  itself  henceforth,  that  it  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  take  its  turn  in  the  programmes 
of  each  coming  winter. 

Tlie  second  part  of  the  concert  opened  with  the 
overture  to  the  "Huguenots",  which,  strange, 
effective,  brilliant  as  it  is,  seemed  noisy,  uninspi- 
red, mechanical  and  soulless  after  Beethoven. 
Mr.  Julius  Eichbeko's  performance  of  that  su- 
perb first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Violin  Con- 
certo in  D,  was  the  feature  of  most  interest.  He 
played  it  magnificently,  with  an  artistic  dignity 
and  breadth  and  truth,  rare  even  with  the  fa- 
mous virtuosos.  His  upper  tones  are  perhaps  a 
little  thin  for  the  Music  Hall,  but  his  lower  tones 
have  plenty  of  body,  and  soul  too,  and  all  was 
pure,  true,  finished  and  expressive.  His  very 
elaborate  cadenza  showed  much  skill  and  learn- 
ing, and  kept  the  unity  of  the  piece  ;  it  was  over- 
long,  however;  but  beautifully  did  it  return  into 
the  theme,  a  simple,  fascinating  theme,  such  as 
only  a  Beethoven  could  invent;  and  he  played  it 
through  with  the  perfection  of  simplicity  and 
finish.  We  have  had  nothing  of  the  kind  so  good 
before.  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  brilliantly  and  fer- 
vently an  unfamiliar  air  from  Donizetti,  gaining 
great  applause  ;  and  the  airy  Allegretto  fj'om  the 
Eighth  Symphony,  and  hum-drum  overture  to 
"  Martha  ",  which  lacks  not  admirers,  filled  out  a 
most  successful  entertainment. 

NEnKOMii's  "  David  "  was  performed  on  Sunday 
night,  by  the  HA^fDEL  and  Haydn  Societt,  to  an 
audience  respectable  in  numbers,  and  we  hope  a  re- 
munerative one,  as  the  Directors  scera  to  have  depen- 
ded much  upon  this  revival  of  "  David  ",  as  a  popu- 
lar and  paying  work.  It  was  very  well  performed 
both  by  orchestra  and  chorus,  which  was  full  and 
effective.  The  music  is  sparkling  and  pretty,  and  the 
hearer's  attention  is  well  held  throughout,  altliough 
there  are  no  effects  that  touch  any  where  near  depth 
or  sublimity.  The  instrumentation  is  brilliant  — 
and  furthermore,  operatic,  reminding  one  perpetually 
of  the  stage  of  the  ItaUan  opera,  rather  tlian  of  the 
severer  school  of  the  sacred  oratorio.  The  solos 
were  all  well  sustained  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  Miss 
Louisa  Adams,  (a  new  candidate  for  public  favor, 
who,  for  a  debutante,  made  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion), with  Messrs.  Adams,  Powers,  Draper,  Ham- 
ilton, and  George  Wright  Jr.  On  the  whole, 
the  performance  was  a  good  one,  and  such  as  was 
calculated  to  give  a  fair  impression  of  die  merits  of 
the  work. 

Senor  Louis  Casseres  lost  nothing  by  the  post- 
ponement of  his  concert  till  Monday.  Mercantile 
Hall  was  positively  full  —  aa  audience  in  which  tlio 
taste,  intelligence,  fashion  and  pliilantliropy  of  Bos- 
ton society  was  Largely  represented.  And  a  more 
responsive  audience  we  never  did  see.  Almost 
evei-y  performance  of  Seiior  C.  was  rapturously 
applauded.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  easy,  brilliant 
execution,  especially  in  light,  running  passages.  In 
strong  chord  passages  he  is  rather  inclined  to  a  fa- 


tiijuing  constancy  of  emphasis,  but  there  is  life  and 
fervor  in  all  he  does,  We  heard  him  in  De  Beriot 
and  Oshoi'ne's  Duo  Concertante  from  "  William 
Tell,"  with  the  clever  violinist,  Mr.  Coenen  ;  in  Go- 
ria's  Fantasia  on  Lxicrezia,  and  in  his  own  Fantasia 
on  well-known  Scotch  airs,  which  was  quite  effec- 
tivelj'  put  together.  The  rest  we  lost.  Mrs.  Long 
sang  .some  Italian  pieces  finely ,"  and  Mr.  Henry 
Draper,  of  this  city,  just  returned  from  Europe, 
appeared  in  place  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  in  several  airs 
and  duets  showed  a  baritone  voice  of  remarkable 
richness  and  good  culture. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clue  completed 
their  tenth  series  of  eight  concerts  week  before  last, 
with  a  fine  programme  and  a  full  house.  Mendels- 
sohn's Quartet  in  D,  op.  44  ;  Schubert's  Quintet  with 
two  'celli,  in  C,  which  on  a  second  hearing  seemed 
hardly  so  striking  to  us  in  point  of  ideas  as  it  did  the 
first  time,  and  Mozart's  delicious  Quintet  with  Clcri- 
net  were  the  concerted  pieces.  Mrs.  Long  sung 
Beethoven's  grand  scena :  Ah  perfido,  very  finely  ; 
and  WuLP  Fries,  for  a  violoncello  solo,  gave  that 
by  Servais  on  a  dance  air  of  the  16th  century.  We 
trust  the  Club  will  give  us  another  concert. 

The  feature  of  the  last  Wednesday  Afternoon 
Concert  was  Beethoven's  Second  Symphony  in  D, 
which  was  rendered  with  great  nicety  by  Zerrahn's 
little  orchestra.  There  was  no  concert  this  week,  but 
there  will  he  one  next  Wednesday,  and  as  these  are 
our  last  orchestral  opportunities  now  left,  all  the 
Symphony  lovers  ought  to  go. 

Cambridge. — A  pleasant  concert  was  given  here 
on  Tuesday  evening,  under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
ductor of  music  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell's  Church,  as- 
sisted by  his  friends,  (and  who  is  not  glad  to  assist 
him  who  is  always  readj'  with  a  helping  hand  to  his 
friends  1),  Mrs.  Wentworth,  Mrs.  Harwood, 
Miss  Jenny  Twitciiell,  and  Messrs.  C.  B.  Adams, 
Thomas  Bell,  and  some  members  of  the  choir  of 
the  church.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  being  the  pianist.  Few 
jieople  can  call  in  the  cheerful  assistance  of  such 
friends,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  was  a 
most  delightful  concert,  attended  by  a  large  audi- 
ence, and  doubtless  yielded  a  considerable  sura 
towards  the  local  object  for  which  it  was  undertaken. 
We  venture  to  return,  in  behalf  of  the  audience,  their 
cordial  thanks  to  all  those  who  gave  so  pleasant  an 
entertainment. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Mr.  Treskle's  many  friends  will  be  plad  to  he.ir  tbat  recent 
letters  from  him  report  mucti  more  favor.ably  of  tlie  state  of  his 
health. . . .  Adelaide  Phillipps  is  in  town. . .  .Mr.  G.  R.  Adams, 
our  sweet  tenor,  who  has  contributed  so  much  and  so  modestly 
to  the  vocal  part  of  our  concerts  this  winter,  is  to  have  the 
deserved  compliment  of  a  Concert,  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow 
artists,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  23d.  The  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  Zerrahn's  Orchestra,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  Mrs. 
Long,  Mrs.  Harwood,  Miss  Penin^ps,  if  then  in  the  city,  and 
other  singers,  and  the  four  pianists  (Messrs.  Drksel,  Pakker, 
Leonhabd  and  Lang,)  whose  combined  performance  gave  such 
pleasure  in  the  Trcnkle  Concert,  have  volunteered  their  services. 

Miss  Lizzie  B.  Chapman,  a  promising  young  vocalist,  in 
earnest  it  is  said,  with  her  art,  is  about  to  visit  Europe  for  its 
larger  opportunities  of  musical  instruction.  To  aid  her  in  this 
laudable  purpose,  a  concert  mil  be  given  next  Saturday 
evening,  in  which  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps,  the  Mendelsohn 
Quintette  Club,  and  others,  will  take  part. 

[n?*Fast  Day  drives  us  to  press  a  day  earlier  than  usual,  so 
that  we  have  had  to  drop  many  things  that  we  had  in  hand. 


\\%u  %hxBu)s. 


Germany. 

Hanover.  —  We  find  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  London  Musical  World  an  interesting  account  of 
the  re-appearance,  after  long  silence,  of  tlie  famous 
ScHRCEDER  Devrient  iu  thc  couccrt  room.  The 
occasion  was  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pension 
Fund,  on  the  28th  Feb.     The  writer  says  : 

The  principal  artists  were  the  popular  and  unfor- 
gotten  Sclndiler-Devrlent,  and  Herr  Alexander 
Dreyschock,  as  soloists  ;  while  the  most  important 
musical  novelty  was  Josepli  Joachim's  sym])lionic  ar- 
rangement of  Franz  Sclnihert's  grand  C  m.ajor  duet 
for  four  hands.  Departing  from  the  original  pro- 
gramme, Mad.  Schroder-Devrient  chose  only  simple 
songs,  but  among  them  some  of  die  most  costly  gems 
of  our  magnificent  German  store.  Tliey  were  :  "Ihr 
Bild,"  Franz  Schubert's  "Doppclgiingcr"  and  "Post," 


from  Frauenliebe  vnd  Leben ;  Eobert  Schumann's 
"  Ich  groUe  nicht,"  and  "  Friihlings-Nacht,"  and 
lastly,  a  pleasing  naive  Scotch  song,  with  a  flute,  vi- 
olin, and  violoncello  accompaniment,  by  C.  M.  von 
Weber.  We  can,  at  present,  from  our  own  experi- 
ence, appreciate  the  partly  conflicting  accounts  of 
this  genial  lady's  re-appearance  after  a  protracted  ab- 
sence. Her  singing  possesses  all  the  triumphant 
power  of  that  potent  nature,  which  entranced  our 
fathers  half  a  generation  since.  The  fair  artist  has 
preserved,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  the  unim- 
paired and  living  truthfulness  of  all  those  faculties 
of  soul  which  struggle  for  expression,  and,  if  she  has 
restricted  herself  for  the  future  to  simple  songs,  the 
manner  in  which  she  accomplishes  her  task  will  long 
secure  for  her  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the  public 
of  the  present  day.  The  enthusiastic  reception  she 
experienced,  from  an  extraordinarily  numerous  audi- 
ence, most  unmistakealily  confirmed  our  own  convic- 
tions. She  was  obliged  to  repeat  Schumann's  deeply 
moving :  "  Ich  grolle  nicht,"  and  when,  at  the  con- 
clusion, she  added,  in  compliance  to  repeated  calls 
for  her,  Schubert's  "  Erlkbnig,"  it  seemed  as  if  the 
applause  would  never  end.  We  had  an  opportunity, 
not  long  ago,  of  admiring  Alexander  Dreyschock's 
masterly  pianoforte  playing  at  the  Gewandhaus.  , 
The  pieces  he  performed  on  the  present  occasion 
were,  as  far  as  the  display  of  immense  technical  skill 
was  concerned,  quite  as  perfect,  but,  on  account  of 
their  inferior  value  as  compositions,  not  worthy  of  be- 
ing included  in  the  repeitoiy  of  our  grand  concerts. 
The  arrangement  of  Schubert's  pianoforte  duet,  as  a 
grand  symphony,  was  fully  justified  by  the  strikingly 
instrumental  character  of  the  work  in  its  original 
form  ;  indeed,  this  was  so  much  the  case,  that  we  al- 
ways fancied  we  could  distinguish  in  it  a  full  orches- 
tra, only  slightlv  veiled  and  easily  discoverable,  and 
this  made  us  doubt  whether  the  duct,  according  to 
the  composer's  original  plan,  was  not  merely  the  pi- 
anoforte form  of  a  perfect  symphony.  Joachim's 
arrangment  is  a  lucky  hit.  'This  talented  musician 
has  enriched  our  repertory  with  a  second  symphony 
by  Schubert,  and  we  regard  the  gain  as  a  peiinanent 
one.  Compared  with  the  well-known  grand  C  major 
symphony,  its  plan  is  more  modest,  and  less  grandi- 
ose, but  its  inexhaustible  flow  of  melody,  and  its 
richness  in  surprising  modulatory  tones,  and  beauti- 
ful thematic  combinations,  prevent  us  from  losing 
sight,  a  single  moment,  of  Schubert's  most  beautiful 
style.  From  the  first  bar  to  the  last  note,  Joachim's 
instrumentation  is  most  masterly,  and  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  work  ;  in  the  choice  and  employ- 
ment of  the  various  instruments,  too,  even  Schubert's 
peculiarities  have  been  frequently  adopted  by  the  ar- 
ranger. The  first  impression  of  tlie  public,  after  the 
most  important  movements,  namely  the  first,  third, 
and  last,  was,  although  expressed  with  some  degree 
of  reserve,  on  the  whole  favorable ;  the  second,  the 
slow  movement,  struck  us  as  being,  relatively,  the 
weakest.  The  second  instrumental  work  of  tiie  eve- 
ning was  Moscheles'  brilliant  and  finely  scored  over- 
ture to  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 

Herr  Joseph  Joachim  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  giving  a  series  of  quartet  concerts,  principally 
with  the  view  of  introducing  the  least  known  of  Beet- 
hoven's so-called  posthumous  quartets. 

Paris. 

Carnival  Opera. — There  was  a  ch.ince  that  the 
Parisian — that  passionate  lover  of  "spectacles  "  and 
"  first  nights  " — might  h.ave  had  his  favorite  excite- 
ment four  times  repeated  during  the  last  days  of  this 
past  Carnival,  had  managers  kept  their  promises  with 
respect  to  the  operas  by  MM.  Meyerbeer  and  Gounod. 
But  the  former  master  (like  Millamnnt)  seems  to  en- 
joy last  postponements  and  rehearsals  "  after  the 
last "  ones  ;  while  the  appearance  of  "  Faust "  has 
been  retarded  by  an  inevitable,  though  important, 
change  in  the  cast.  Meanwhile  "La  Fe'e  Carahosse" 
at  thc  Theatre  Lyrique,  and  "  Herculanum  "  at  thc 
Grand  O/'era,  have  kept  their  time,  and  made  dicir 
appearance  duly  before  the  three  representations  of 
Le  Baiiif  Gras  (performed  by  Baslien,  Turin,  and 
Lombard)  closed  the  season  of  feasting  and  festival. 

"  La  Fee  Carahosse  "  is  tliat  dressing-up  of  the 
welbknown  fiiirv  tale,  by  MM.  Lockroy  and  Cogninrd 
with  music  by  M.  Masse,  which  lias  been  long  talked 
about,  to  the  extent  of  making  a  past  coiner  of  mar- 
vels for  L' Independence  Beige  absolutely  call  up  from 
NoWhere  a  hunchbacked  ^r)"»m  donnn  witli  an  incom- 
parable voice,  to  suit  whose  deformity  the  opera  was 
to  be  expressly  written,  forgetting  in  his  cha.sc  after 
hideous  excilemcnt  tliat  tlie  fairy  talc  ends  by  the 
dreadful  old  woman  not  only  fastening  her  wrinkles 
and  grey  hair,  but  even  her  hump,  on  Iier  victims, 
and  finishing  the  legend  in  a  "  blaze  of  beauty  "  ! 
The  story,  though  grotesque,  is  cruel ;  and,  as  a  fiiiry 
tale  without  a  moral,  has  small  chance  of  holding 
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the  stage  so  long  as  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast "  and 
"  Cinderella "  have  done.  the  authors  have  ar- 
ranged it  with  some  drollery,  howercr  ;  some  malice, 
and  some  sentimentality,  the  fairy's  victims  are  a 
stupid  peasant  and  a  pompous  major  domo,  victimized, 
as  the  legend  demands,  when  on  the  verge  of  matri- 
mony, and  by  chance  with  the  same  peasant  maiden, 
who  naturally  becomes  spiteful  and  vindictive.  The 
fairy  desires  to  divest  herself  of  her  deformities,  "  all 
for  love  "  of  a  sweet  young  prince,  who  is  dying  to 
find  a  certam  beautiful  voice  of  which  the  enchanted 
hump  and  wrinkles  had  not  deprived  its  owner. 

As  canvas  then,  for  a  grotesque,  the  book  of  "  La 
Fe'e  is  not  bad  ;  nor  is  M.  Masse,  as  our  readers 
know,  a  composer  without  merit,  though  less  me- 
lodious than  he  should  be,  he  is  less  tormented  than 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  able  to  keep  the  scene 
alive,  not  very  considerate  of  his  singers,  but,  within 
the  strained  compass  demanded,  not  writing  badly 
for  the  voice.  Some  of  his  choruses  have  a  spirit 
and  breadth  which  are  agreeable  and  are  legitimately 
choral.  His  instrumentation  is  clever  with  a  pro- 
clivity to  noise.  As  a  whole,  "  La  Ffe  Carabosse  " 
is  not  equal  to  "  La  Reine  Topaze,"  nor  does  it  con- 
tain one  number  that  will  send  the  world  home  sing- 
ing to  its  supper. 

the  performance  is  very  careful.  Madame  TJgalde, 
the  heroine,  was  never  a  favorite  singer  of  ours, 
even  when  she  was  queen  of  the  Opera  Comique. 
Her  voice  is  now  smaller  than  it  was  then,  and  to 
conceal  flaw  and  faltering  she  has  recourse  to  exag- 
gerations of  tone  and  pronunciation,  which  are  not 
amiss  in  the  mouth  of  the  transformed  Fairy,  but  do 
not  sound  sweetly  in  the  second  spring  of  her  beauty. 

We  are  assured,  by  the  Parisian  journals,  that  on 
Sunday  last,  a  bran-new  "  Are  Maria,"  by  Signor 
Rossini,  dedicated  to  the  Empress,  was  performed 
in  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  the  Tuilleries. — Athen'm. 

Rossini's  Saturday  soirges,  instead  of  losing  in  pres- 
tige,  appear  to  grow  more  in  favor,  and  attract  all  the 
great  artists,  distinguished  Ul^rateiirs,  and  amateurs 
of  the  Parisian  world  of  fashion.  The  performances 
improvised  nightly  are  the  most  r^cherchi  in  the  capi- 
tal. On  Saturday,  for  instance,  Madame  Taglioni, 
the  Taglioni,  volunteered  to  dance  the  famous  lyroli- 
eiine  in  Gmllaume  Tell,  of  which  she  was  the  original 
interpreter.  Need  it  be  said  how  the  guests  were  en- 
tertained. The  celebrated  danseuse,  it  is  said,  exhibi- 
ted all  the  grace,  dignity,  and  ease  of  her  most  palmy 
days.  On  the  same  evening  an  opgra  de  salon,  by  M. 
Wekerlin,  was  performed.  It  is  entitled  Le  Marriage 
en  Paste.  The  characters  were  filled  by  Mdlle.  Mira 
and  MM.  Bussine  and  Bieval.  On  Sunday  last,  at 
the  fifteenth  stance  of  the  Society  of  Concerts,  the 
following  programme  was  given  :  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony in  B  flat ;  Chorus  from  Cherubini's  Blanche 
de  Provence;  air  from  the  Anacreon  of  Gretry,  sung 
by  M.  Bonnehee  ;  selection  from  the  Ruins  of  Ath- 
ens ;  and  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Signor  Varesi,  the  celebrated  baritone,  for  whom 
Verdi  wrote  the  part  of  Rigoletto,  sang  lately  at  a 
concert  in  the  music-room  in  the  Rue  Turgot.— iond. 
Mus.  World. 


London. 

{From  the  Atheseum,  March  5.) 
It  was  wonderful  to  witness  with  how  much  pa- 
tience and  relish  the  large  audience  assembled  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  this  day  week  received  and  enjoyed 
the  music  of  Mendelssohn  to  "  ffidipus  " — written 
in  obedience  to  a  Court  command  ;  performed,  origi- 
nally, at  a  Court  theatre,  and,  it  might  have  been 
supposed,  hardly  produnble  anywhere  else.  The 
trial  was  enhanced  by  the  quantity  of  recitation  of 
text  translated  from  the  Greek, — which  was  necessary 
to  bring  and  to  hind  the  male  choruses  together. 
The  style  of  the  reader  was  not  to  our  taste  ;  but  the 
public,  both  by  its  attention  and  applause,  showed  it- 
self less  hard  to  please.  A  "  charm  of  powerful 
trouble,"  lies  in  the  grand  old  Greek  tragedy  :  as  was 
proved  when  "  Antigone,"  represented  on  a  London 
stage  for  the  sake  of  Mendelssohn's  music,  held  audi- 
ences by  its  state  and  ancientry,  in  spite  of  the  musi- 
cal execution,  which  was  wretched.  The  charm  of 
Greek  tragedy  was  proved  anew  this  day  week  :  since 
no  affectation  could  have  made  so  large  and  miscella- 
neons  a  company  as  that  assembled  endure  what 
failed  to  interest  them.  So  far  as  music  is  concerned 
the  choruses  of  "  CEdipus  "  are  largely  fragmentary. 
Consideralile  musical  attention  and  appreciation  are 
required  for  those  who  will  follow  the  thought  which 
links,  in  many  cases,  their  disconnected  portions. 
There  is  one  superb  exception,  however,  in  the  double 
chorus  (No.  3)  in  F  major.  This  was  Mendelssohn's 
own  favorite  chorus  among  Greek  music  ;  and,  with 
that  grace  and  appreciation  which  distinguished  him, 


ho  fitly  and  fiiirly  inscribed  the  autogr.aph  of  it  to 
our  great  Greek  historian,  his  friend — Mr.  Grote. 
How  rich  and  glowing  is  this  ;  how  antique,  without 
a  trace  of  old  age  !  how  round  in  its  contours  !  how 
exquisite  in  its  proportions  !  That  gorgeous  Greek 
chorus  (let  a  fantasy  be  permitted)  carried  us  away 
to  Pajstum  and  Segeste,  as  a  real  inspiration  will  al- 
ways transport  far-ofield  those  who  are  not  unwilling  to 
be  enthralled.  As  a  whole,  the  choruses  were  care- 
fully gone  through,  but  without  the  stage  they  are 
monotonous,  and  inferior  in  interest  to  Mendelssohn's 
former  Greek  choruses — those  to  "  Antigone." 

The  Concert  at  St.  James's  Sail  on  Monday  was 
devoted  to  the  music  of  Haydn  and  Weber — a  pair  of 
composers,  who  do  not  somehow  run  harmoniously 
in  sequence  one  to  the  other.  Thus  the  concert  was 
less  interesting  than  the  Mozart  Concert,  which,  by 
the  way,  we  observe,  is  to  be  repeated.  The  instru- 
mental music  seemed  to  be  the  most  enjoyed — a 
speaking  fact,  the  size  of  the  audience  considered, 
the  finest  singing  in  the  Haydn  act  was  Miss  Palm- 
er's, in  the  difficult  and  too-long  scena  "  Arianna." 
The  songs  from  the  "  Seasons  "  failed  for  want  of 
orchestral  accompaniment.  Mrs.  Enflerssohn  was 
the  soprano.  In  the  Weber  act  we  were  truly  glad 
to  hear  the  trio  for  pianoforte  (Mr.  L.  Sloper),  flute 
(Mr.  Pratten),  violoncello  (Signor  Piatti), — the  most 
effective  and  picturesque  composition  for  the  three 
instruments  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  was 
very  well  played. 

At  the  second  dress-concert  of  the  Vocal  Associa- 
tion the  feature  which  naturally  excited  the  greatest 
interest  was  the  "  Ave  Maria "  of  Mendelssohn, 
from  his  unfinished  opera  of  "Lorely,"  a  short  move- 
ment for  soprano  voice,  with  a  chorus  of  women. 
We  take  no  part  with  those  who  have  questioned  the 
genius  of  the  last  of  the  great  German  composers,  if 
we  say  that  this  "  Ave  "  has  left  on  us  small  impres- 
sion. Though  true  in  style,  and  of  course  perfectly 
written,  it  seems  to  us  wanting  in  that,  which  all  mu- 
sic for  the  sSage  should  have, — to  wit,  effect.  We 
have  ere  this  recorded  that  Mendelssohn  modestly 
spoke  of  this  opera  as  a  mere  experiment,  and  ere 
this  have  e.xpressed  our  judgment,  distasteful  to  all 
those  thorough-going  enthusiasts  who  refuse  to  admit 
inequality  or  imperfection  in  the  works  of  their  idols, 
that  the  well-known  and  more-developed  finale  to 
"  Lorely,"  if  it  had  been  tried  by  its  writer  on  the 
stage,  might  not  have  retained  its  present  form  ;  and 
that,  as  it  stands,  it  is  less  felicitous  than  Mendels- 
sohn's Oratorio  or  Cantata  music. 

Alterations  of  the  orchestra  for  the  Handel  Festi- 
val at  Sydenham  are  now  in  active  progress.  The 
space  for  the  performers  is  to  be  increased  so  as  to 
accommodate  four  thousand  singers  and  players.  It 
is  also  to  be  inclosed  above  and  on  every  side  in  a 
manner  which,  it  is  expected,  will  concentrate  and 
increase  the  body  of  sound  collected.  The  London 
contingent  of  the  chorus  is,  we  are  informed,  com- 
plete. The  works  selected  will  be  virtually,  we  be- 
lieve, the  same  as  those  chosen  two  years  ago,  with 
the  addition,  it  is  possible,  of  the  "  Dettingen  Te  De- 
um,"  and  a  forcible  chorus  or  two  from  the  less 
hackneyed  oratorios  of  Handel. 

(From  the  same,  March  12.) 

After  the  length  to  which  our  London  concert  no- 
tices have  run  of  late,  the  reader  may  be  content,  at 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  week,  since  the  only  novelty  was 
that  given  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  "  Judith  "  of  Mr. 
Henry  Leslie,  to  text  originally  aiTanged  by  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Chorley.  Many  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  music,  and  a  matter  or  two  have  been  added  to 
the  text  (not,  we  are  requested  to  state,  by  the  orig- 
inal arranger  of  the  words).  The  singers  announced 
were  the  same  as  those  at  Birmingham,  with  one  ex- 
ception, Madame  Rudersdorf  to  replace  Madame 
Castellan.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  however,  was  prevent- 
ed from  appearing,  owing  to  the  pertinacity  of  his  in- 
disposition. ^\\e  programme  of  the  week  comprised, 
further,  a  Beethoven  night  on  Monday,  which,  we  ob- 
serve, is  to  be  repeated  on  Monday,  the  21st;  and  a 
second  Mozart  night  on  Ash  Wednesday  ;  at  the  St. 
James's  Hall;  and  yesterday  evening  the  repetition  of 
"  Salomon  "  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 

There  is  to  be  a  deluge  of  chamber  music,  appa- 
rently, this  season.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  .al- 
ready announced,  we  observe  that  Herr  Lehmeycr,  a 
resident  pianist,  is  about  to  give  performances.  The 
Reunion  des  Arts  will  commence  its  series  of  spring 
meetings  on  Wednesday  next.  Miss  Arabella  God- 
dard  is  announcing  her  Soirees.  Then,  there  are  to 
be  two  glee  concert-giving  parties,  one  consisting  oi 
the  well-known  company,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lockey,  Messrs.  Foster,  Winn,  and  Thomas,  headed 
this  year  by  Miss  Banks ;  the  other  onlv  known  at 
present  as  the  London  Glee  and  Madrigal  t/nion. 
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Music  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a  con- 
venience, but  a  saving  cf  expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books 
ean  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rite  of  one  cent  per  ounce  , 
This  applies  to  any  distunce  under  three  thousand  miles  ;  be- 
yond that,  double  the  abi  ve  rates. 


Vocal,  witlx  1*  ano  Accorapaniment. 

Departed  Days.     Ballad.  B.  S.  Hobbs.  25 

Oh,  may  we  meet  again.  John  Wass.  25 

Two  fine  Parlor  Songs  of  elevated  sentiment,  by  two 
English  composers,  who  are  both  highly  esteemed 
among  their  countrymen. 

The  old  MoTisquetaiie.  Henry  Fase.  25 

A  very  effective  Song  for  a  baritone  voice,  such  as 
every  singer  will  be  glad  to  add  to  his  lepertoire. 

The  King  and  the  Peasant.  Francis  Woolcoit.  25 

One  of  Charles  Mackay's  best  known  poems,  com- 
mencing:  "The  king  can  drink  the  best  of  wine;  so 
can  I."  Mr.  Woolcott,  the  composer  of  the  favorite 
song  of  Bell  Brandon,  has  wedded  to  it  a  well  marked^ 
characteristic  melody,  which  is  easily  remembered  and 
easy  to  sing. 

Annabel  Lee.  M.  W.  Balfe.  25 

Edgar  A.  Poe's  touching  little  romance.  Balfe's 
music  approaches  to  the  character  of  a  chant.  It  is 
highly  expressive,  and  the  spirit  of  it  will  be  readily 
understood  and  entered  into  by  any  singer  of  a  little 
practice. 

Carrie  Lane.    Song  and  Chorus.     W.  R.  Adams.  25 

Pretty  and  easy. 
The  music  of  the  mill.  C.  W.  Glover.  25 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  this  song  of  Glover's. 
Although  he  is  by  no  means  the  first  one  who  sings  of 
pretty  miller's  maids  and  the  merry  sounds  of  the  busy 
mill,  still  his  strain,  simple  though  it  be,  has  fresh 
charms  and  taking  beauties. 

Instrumeiital  Music. 
Sylphide.     Komance.  Charles  Fradel.  25 

The  gift  of  melody  is  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  among 
the  modern  writers  for  the  piano,  that  a  composer,  who 
like  Fradel,  possesses  it  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and" 
knows  how  to  clothe  it  in  an  always  fresh,  and  inter- 
eeting  form,  must  become  afavorite.  The  "Sylphide" 
is  an  expressive,  tender  air,  in  6-8  time,  moving  rest- 
lessly onward  in  the  midst  of  a  light  and  airy  accom- 
paniment, principally  for  the  riglxt  hand.   NotctiflEtcuHj^ 

L'Andalouse.    Grand  Valsebrilliante.     E.Wolff.  35 

A  highly  effective  piece,  a  chain,  as  it  were,  of  the 
most  sparkling,  taking  melodies  in  waltz  time.  Of 
medium  diflSculty. 

L'Eclaii-e.     Nocturne.  Joseph  Ascher.  40 

An  elaborate  transcription  ©f  that  celebrated  Ko- 
manza  from  the  above  named  opera  by  Halevy,  in 
Ascber's  inimitably  graceful  style.     Not  diflBcult. 

Galop    from    "Vepres    Siciliennes."      Brilliant 
amusement.  Albert  W.  Berg.  30 

Teachers  will  find  this  a  very  acceptable  piece  for 
moderately  advanced  pupils.  Its  boid  rhythm  and 
striking  melody  cannot  fail  to  take  at  once  hold  of  tiha 
fancy  of  a  young  player.  It  is  worked  out  very  clev- 
erly and  furnishes  ample  material  for  passing  instruc- 
tive remarks  and  development  of  velocity. 

Books. 
One   Hcndred   Songs   of  Ireland.    "Words 
and  Music.  .50 

A  capital  collection,  including  the  best  sentimental, 
atriotic,  traditional  and  humorous  Songs  and  Melo- 
ies  of  "  the  land  of  sweet  Erin,"  and  one  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  heartily  welcome  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  look  over  the  waters  to  "  that  green  isle  'mid  the 
ocean  "  as  the  home  of  their  earliest  recollections.  It 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  complete  compilation  of 
Irish  Songs,  published  in  connection  with  Music,  ob- 
tainable in  this  country.  Amongst  the  number  will 
be  found  several  of  Moore's  best  songs. 
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The  Normal  Diapason. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  25  th  February  contained  the 
Report  presented  to  his  Escelleiscy,  the  Minister  of 
State,  by  the  Commission  cliarged  with  the  task  of 
establishing  in  France  a  uniform  musical  diapason.* 
{Decree  of  the  17th  July,  185S). 

We  subjoin  this  important  document  uncurtailed. — 
London  Mus.   World. 

Paris,  the  1st  February,  1859. 

MoNSiEUii  LE  MiNiSTRK, — You  charged  a 
Clommission  to  "  investigate  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing in  France  a  uniform  musical  diapason,  to 
fix  on  a  standard  of  sonority  which  might  serve 
as  an  invariable  type,  and  to  point  out  the  mea- 
sures to  be  passed  in  order  to  secure  its  adoption 
Eind  preservation." 

Your  order  was  founded  on  the  following  con- 
siderations : — "  The  constantly  increasing  eleva- 
tion of  the  diapason  is  attended  with  drawbacks, 
from  which  musical  art,  musical  composers,  artists, 
and  musical  instrument-makers,  are  all  sufferers  ; 
and  the  difference  e-xisting  between  the  diapasons 
of  various  countries,  various  musical  establish- 
ments, and  various  manufactories,  is  a  constant 
source  of  embarrassment  for  concerted  music,  and 
of  difficulties  in  commercial  transactions." 

The  Commission  has  terminated  its  task.  It 
owes  you  an  account  of  its  operations  and  of  the 
course  it  has  pursued,  and  it  submits  to  the  ap- 
probation of  your  Excellency,  the  result  to  which 
it  has  come. 

L 

It  is  certain  that,  in  the  course  of  a  century, 
the  diapason  has  been  progressively  and  constant- 
ly rising.  If  the  study  of  Gluck's  scores  were  not 
sufficient  to  prove,  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
vocal  parts  are  arranged,  that  these  master-pieces 
were  written  with  reference  to  a  diapason  much 
less  high  than  ours,  f  the  testimony  of  contempo- 
rary organs  would  furnish  us  with  irrefutable 
proof.  The  Commission  desired,  in  the  first  place, 
to  account  for  this  singular  fact,  and,  just  as  a 
prudeut  doctor  endeavors  to  go  back  to  the  first 
sources  of  a  malady  before  attempting  to  cure  it, 
resolved  to  discover,  or,  at  least,  examine  the 
causes  which  had  been  able  to  effect  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  diapason. 

We  possess  the  elements  necessary  for  estima- 
ting this  elevation.  The  organs,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  mark  (accasent)  the  difference  of  a 
tone  below  the  existing  diapason.  But  even  this 
moderate  diapason  was  not  sufficient  for  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Opera  at  that  period.  Rousseau,  in 
his  dictionary  of  music  (under  the  article  Tone) 
says  that  the  tone  of  the  Opera  at  Paris  was  hwer 
than  the  lane  of  the  chapel.  Consequently,  the 
diapason,  or,  rather,  the  ti^neX  of  the  Opera  was, 
in  Rousseau's  time,  more  than  a  tone  lower  than 
the  diapason  of  the  present  day. 

The  singers  of  the  period,  however,  accordiaw 
to_  a  great  many  writers,  forced  their  voices! 
Either  from  want  of  study,  want  of  taste,  or  a 
desire  to  please  the  public,  they  screeched 
(eriament)^  Such  singers,  who  could  manage  to 
screech  so  loudly  with  so  low  a  diapason,  had  no 
interest  io  a^ing  for  a  higher  tone,  which  would 
have  required  greater  exertions ;  and  generally, 
at  no  time,  in  no  country,  neither  to-day  nor 
formerly— in  a  word,  never  is  it  the  interest  of 
the  singer,  let  him  sing  well  or  ill,  to  meet  with  a 
Mgh  diapason,  which  deteriorates  his  voice,  aug- 
ments his  fatigue,  and  shortens  his  theatrical 
career.  Singers,  therefore,  are  out  of  court,  and 
we  cannot  attribute  the  elevation  of  the  diapason 
to  them. 

The  interest  of  composers — despite  whatever 
may  have  been  said  or  thought  by  persons  not 
possessing  a  very  precise  notion  of  musical  maU 
ters— IS  directly  contrary  to  the  elevation  of  the 


diapason.  When  it  is  too  tigh,  it  embarrasses 
them.  The  higher  the  diapason,  the  sooner  does 
the  singer  reach  the  limits  of  his  voice  on  the 
sharp  chords;  the  development  of  the  melodic 
phrase  is,  therefore,  trammelled  rather  than 
seconded.  The  composer  has  in  his  head,  his 
imagination,  and,  we  may  say,  in  his  heart,  the 
natural  type  of  the  human  voice  (des  voix).  The 
phrase  he  writes  is  suggested  to  him  by  a  singer 
whom  he  alone  hears,  and  who  always  sings  well. 
This  singer's  voice,  supple,  pure,  intelligent,  and 
correct,  i^  fixed  in  conformity  with  a  moderate 
and  true  diapason  which  dwells  within  the  ear  of 
the  composer.  The  composer  has,  therefore, 
every  advantage  to  gain  by  moving  in  a  gamut 
well  suited  to  the  voice,  and  which,  leaving  him 
freer,  and  more  master  of  the  effects  lie  desires  to 
produce,  assists  his  inspiration.  Besides,  what 
means  does  he  possess  of  raising  the  diapason  ? 
Is  it  he  who  himself  makes,  or  causes  to  be  manu- 
factured, the  perfidious  little  instruments,  the 
compasses  which  mislead  the  mariner  ?  Is  it  he 
who  comes  and  gives  the  A  to  orchestras  ?  We 
have  never  seen  or  heard  that  any  maestro,  dis- 
contented with  the  too  great  reserve  of  a  diapa- 
son, had  one  made  to  suit  his  convenience — a  per- 
sonal diapason,  in  order  to  raise  the  tone  of  an 
entire  orchestra.  He  would  meet  with  a  thous- 
and cases  of  resistance,  and  a  thousand  impossi- 
bilities. No;  the  composer  does  not  create  the 
diapason ;  he  submits  to  it.  He  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  accused  of  having  excited  the  ascen- 
sional course  of  tonality. 

We  must  remark  that  this  ascensional  course 
has  been  general  as  well  as  constant ;  that  it  has 
not  been  limited  to  France ;  and  that  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean,  have  not  proved 
obstacles  to  it.  People  must  not,  therefore,  as 
we  have  heard  them  do,  accuse  especially  France, 
whom  they  are  very  apt  to  charge  with  the  mis- 
deeds committed  from  time  to  time  in  the  world 
of  music.  Our  country  has  merely  had  a  share  in 
the  grand  invasion  of  the  rising  diapason,  and,  if 
it  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crime,  it  was,  also, 
the  victim  of  it.  The  causes  of  this  invasion, 
which  have  acted  everywhere  with  consistency, 
ensemble,  perseverance,  and,  we  might  say,  pre- 
meditation, could  not  be  either  accidental  or  pe- 
culiar to  one  country.  They  must  necessarily 
have  been  dependent  on  a  detertnining  principle, 
and  an  interested  motive.  In  virtue  of  a  well- 
known  axiom,  we  must,  therefore,  seek  out  those 
evidently  interested  in  unduly  raising  the  A 
which  our  ancestors  hoped  to  bequeath  us. 

It  is  those  who  manufacture  tuning-forks,  or 
have  them  manufactured,  who  are  the  authors  of 
the  evil  and  masters  of  the  situation.  It  is  the 
musical-instrument  makei-s,  and  we  can  under- 
stand that  they  have  a  legitimate  and  honorable 
interest  in  elevating  the  diapason.  The  more 
elevated  the  tone,  the  more  brilliant  will  be  the 
sound.  The  maker  will  not,  therefore,  always 
manufacture  his  instruments  in  conformity  with 
the  diapason ;  he  will  sometimes  manufacture  his 
diapason  in  conformity  with  an  instrument  he 
may  consider  sonorous  and  striking.  The  truth 
is,  that  he  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  sonority, 
which  is  the  object  of  his  work,  and  is  incessantly 
endeavoring  to  increase  the  force,  purity,  and 
transparency  of  the  voices  which  he  knows  how 
to  create.  The  wood  he  fashions  and  the  metal 
he  forges,  obeying  the  laws  of  resonance,  will  as- 
sume intelligent  sounds,  which  a  skilful,  or,  some- 
times, an  inspired  artist,  will  soon  animate  with 
his  bow,  his  breath,  and  his  light,  supple,  or 
powerful  fingers.  The  instrumentalist  and  the 
maker  are,  therefore,  two  allies ;  their  interests 
are  combined  and  mutually  supporting.  Once 
introduced  into  the  orchestra,  they  sway  and  rule 
it,  easily  dragging  it  to  the  heights  in  which  they 


delight.  In  fact,  the  orchestra  belongs  to  them, 
or,  rather,  they  are  the  orchestra,  and  it  is  the 
instrumentalist  who,  by  giving  the  tone,  regulates, 
without  desiring  to  do  so,  the  studies,  the  efforts, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  singer. 

The  great  sonority  acquired  by  wind-instru- 
ments speedily  found  its  direct  application,  and 
received  from  it  a  still  greater  impulse.  Music, 
which  adapts  itself  to  everything,  and  everywhere 
takes  its  place,  marches  at  the  head  of  regiments  ; 
it  sings  to  the  troops  the  airs  which  animate  them, 
and  remind  them  of  their  native  land.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  must  sound  loud  and  firm, 
and  its  voice  must  extend  a  long  distance.  Mili- 
tary bands,  seizing  on  the  diapason  and  raising  it 
still  higher  than  it  was  before,  propagated 
throughout  Europe  the  movement  which  inces- 
santly hurried  it  forward. § 

At  the  present  day,  however,  military  music 
might,  without  fear,  descend  somewhat  from  the 
diapason  it  has  unduly  raised.  Its  pride  would 
not  suffer,  nor  would  its  flourishes  be  less  martial 
or  less  striking.  The  great  number  of  brass  in- 
struments it  now  possesses  have  given  it  more 
body,  and  more  firmness,  as  well  as  an  amount  of 
relief,  both  solid  and  brilliant,  formerly  wanting 
to  it.  Let  us  hope,  moreover,  that  further  pro- 
gress on  the  part  of  the  various  makers  speedily 
freeing  certain  instruments  from  drawbacks 
which  are  to  be  regretted,  will  open  to  them  an 
access  of  rich  tonality  at  present  denied  them. 
The  honorable  general  who  represents  in  the 
Commission  the  organization  of  the  military 
bands,  would  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
second  this  desirable  amelioration — this  real  ad- 
vance— which  would  endow  military  bands  with 
fresh  resources,  and  vary  the  brilliancy  of  their 
sonority. 

We  think,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  we  have 
proved  that  the  elevation  of  the  diapason  is  due 
to  the  efforts  of  instrument-makers  and  instru- 
mental performers,  and  that  neither  composers 
nor  singers  have  had  any  participation  in  it. 
Religious  music  and  dramatic  music  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  movement,  without  being  able  to 
avoid  it,  or  without  endeavoring  to  escape  doing 
so.  The  diapason  might,  therefore,  be  lowered 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  certainty  of  serving 
the  true  and  greatest  interests  of  art. 

*  The  Commission  consisted  of: 

MM.  J.  Pelletier,  Councillor  of  State,  Secretary  General  in 
the  Ministry  of  State,  President ; 

F.  Halevy,  Member  of  the  Institute,  Perpetual  Secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  i'inc  Arts,  Reporter  ; 

Auber,  Memberof  the  Institute,  and  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  Elocution; 

Berlioz.  Member  of  the  Institute  ; 

Despretz,  Member  ef  the  Institute,  and  Professor  of  Physics 
at  the  Faculty  of  Science ; 

Camille  Doucet,  head  of  the  theatrical  department  in  the 
offices  of  the  Minister  of  State  ; 

Lissajous,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Lycee  Saint-Louis,  and 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  £]ncouragemet  of 
National  Industry  ; 

General  Mellinet,  charged  with  the  organization  of  the  bands 
of  the  army  ; 

Mey<  rbeer.  Member  of  the  Institute ; 

Ed.  Monnais,  Imperial  Commissary  at  the  lyrical  theatres 
and  the  Conservatory  ; 

Rossini,  Member  of  the  Institute ; 

Ambroise  Thomas,  Member  of  the  Institute. 

t  The  scores  of  Mousigny  and  Gretry  suggest  the  same  re- 
mark. 

X  The  word  diapason  had  not  then  received  the  signification 
we  lend  it  now-a-days,  and  the  little  instrument  employed  to 
give  the  tone  did  not  exist.  *'  The  instrument  which  servos 
to  give  the  tone  {ton  de  I'accord)  to  a  whole  orchestra,  and 
which  some  persons  call  a  zhorisle,  is  a  whistle,  which,  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  graduated  piston,  by  which  the  pipe  is 
lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure,  always  emits  pretty  near- 
ly the  same  soimd  under  the  .same  division,  etc.  (Rou.sseau, 
Dictionnaire  de  Musique,  under  the  head  Tone.)  In  Italy,  at 
the  present  day,  the  name  of  corista  is  still  given  to  the  tun- 
ing-fork. One  of  the  citoristta  mentioned  by  Rousseau  is  pre- 
served in  the  "  Cabinet  do  Physique  "  at  the  Sorbonne. 

§  We  read  in  a  letter  addressed  to  us  by  M.  Kitti.  director  of 
the  Conservatory  at  Prague  :  "It  is  grea'tly  to  be  desired  that 
some  conclusion  should  bo  arrived  at  in  the  matter,  for  there 
are  continual  couiplnints  about  the  progressive  elevation  of  the 
diapason,  and  all  liuropo  will  feci  grateful  that  France  has  re- 
solved to  bestir  herself,  for  she  will  not  fail  of  success. 

"  In  Austria,  the  military  bands  are  the  cause  of  this  eleva- 
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tion,  their  diiipason  varying  a  semitone  from  tliat  of  other 
maainal  bodies.  This  dilTerence  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Kmperor  Alexander  I.  Ou  becomin  the  proprietor  of  an  Aus- 
trian regiment,  he  ordered  n«\v  instruments  to  be  made  for 
the  band.  Tlie  nialter,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  latter  with 
greater  prominence,  raised  the  diapason  of  the  instruments, 
which,  of  course,  imparted  more  freshness  and  brilliancy  to 
the  sound.  The  innovation  excited  the  envy  of  the  other  mil- 
itary bands,  who  all  raised  tbcir  diapason." 

{To  be  continued.) 


Eeliciea  David's  Few  Opera. 

(From  the  London  Athenfcum,  March  19.) 

Caknital  Operas  ix  Paris.  —  "  Eerciilamim." 
— To  give  an  account  of  tliis  extraordinary  produc- 
tion such  as  shall  convey  our  impressions  to  distant 
persons,  is  not  easy.  The  one  epithet  which  suggests 
itself  from  first  to  last,  and  returns  after  scarcli  and 
research,  is,  Amusinrj !  Yet,  so  far  at  least  as  tlie 
musician's  (M  Fe'licien  David's)  share  in  the  opera 
goes,  such  epithet  is  not  intendedto  convey  contempt. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  make  it  intelligible  hj  a  few  de- 
tails. 

Tlie  libretto,  to  begin,  is  said  to  have  had  as  many 
parents  as  Mr.  Benedict's  "  Brides  of  Venice."  M. 
David  lias  long  been  reputed  as  busy  on  no  less  ardu- 
ous a  subject  than  "  The  Last  Judgment ;  "  and  some 
of  the  music  was  probably  calculated  for  that  tre- 
mendous theme.  But,  without  levity  on  our  part,  be 
it  said,  it  proved  difficult  "  to  mount."  We  fiincy 
that  obstacles  of  stage-management  may  have  caused 
the  modification  of  the  original  idea.  The  Parisians 
are  not  reverent.  For  the  last  fortnight  there  has 
bsen  flaring  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  the  concert- 
bill  of  a  M.  Lazareff,  in  which  a  "  Last  Judgment " 
forms  a  feature ;  and  this  has  been  advertised,  Bar- 
tholomew-Fair-wise,  with  a  monstrous  picture,  illus- 
trating the  scene.  Nay,  more,  though  MM.  Mery 
and  Hadot  have  been  compelled  to  content  tliem- 
selves  with  "Vesuvius  and  an  eruption,  they  have  not 
been  restrained  by  scruple  from  bringing  in  a  Chris- 
tian prophet,  whouttei-s  some  plirases  from  the  Apoc- 
alypse— also  Satan — among  tlieir  dramatis  jxrsonoe. 
The  days  of  those  old  monkish  Mysteries  which  be- 
got Oratorio,  ere  profane  drama  existed,  may  be  re- 
turning, for  aught  we  know,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
soothsayers  and  witchfinders.  The  Parisians,  how- 
ever, seem  to  take  this  part  of  "  Hercnianum  "  seri- 
ously. The  English  will  do  so  for  totally  opposite 
reasons.  The  "  amusing  "  side  of  the  libretto  is  fur- 
nished by  the  florid  nonsense  of  the  vcrees,  and  tlie 
hardy  way  in  wliicli  the  oldest  of  old  situations,  from 
"  Kobert  le  Diable,"  "  Les  Martyrs,"  "  Le  Fils  Prod- 
igue,'  and  other  grand  operas,  have  been  patched  to- 
gether. There  is  a  Pagan  Queen,  Oli/inpia  (Madame 
Borghi-Mamo),  who  comes  to  amuse  hei-self  at  "Her- 
culannm " — with  her  pagan  brotlier  Nicanor  (M. 
Obin).  Two  Christians  are  brouglit  before  them, 
Lelia  (Madame  Gueymard-Lauters)  and  Helios  (M. 
Koger),  who  are  doomed  to  death.  The  Queen  re- 
solves to  save  and  paganize  the  youth  because  of  his 
beauty,  the  brother  to  possess  himself  of  the  maiden. 
Magnus,  a  prophet  (M.  Maire'),  threatens  them.  The 
first  act  ends  with  a  foretaste  of  the  volcanic  storm, 
laughed  at  by  the  Pagans — the  second  shows  Lelia 
clinging  to  a  crass  in  a  desert  place, — N/cfoior,  struck 
dead  with  a  thunderbolt,  swallowed  up, — and  the 
Evil  One  taking  his  place  and  shape,  and  provoking 
her  jealousy  by  a  vision  of  Helios,  who  has  been  made 
apostate  and  faithless  to  her  by  the  seduction  of  the 
Pagan  Queen.  Thenceforward  wickedness  has  its 
own  way ;  till  the  moment  of  the  tremendous  catas- 
trophe, when  the  Christian  lovers  meet,  exchange 
penitence  and  pardon,  and  only  wish  to  die,  so  that 
they  may  die  together.  If  a  "burlesqne  on  the  sub- 
lime supernatural  situations  contained  in  the  last 
twenty  grand  French  operas  had  been  tried  for,  it 
could  not  have  been  better  accomplished  than  it  is 
here.  Yet  the  action  moves,  and  the  audience,  as  we 
have  said,  endure,  if  they  do  not  enjoy,  the  story. 

M.  David's  music  merits  our  epithet  of  "  amusing,* 
supposing  the  bitterness  of  well-merited  sarcasm  dis- 
charged from  it.  Some  may  remember  how,  when 
French  critics  and  English  dilettanti  were  rapturous 
over  his  "  Desert  Symphony,"  as  revealing  a  new 
composer,  we  ventured  to  consider  it  as  indicating  a 
talent  inherently  slight,  hoivever  agreeable  and  win- 
ning, an  opinion  borne  out  by  every  other  piece  of 
music,  whether  symphony  or  quartet,  then  produced, 
in  display  of  the  man  of  the  moment.  Till  a  bleach- 
ing liquid  shall  be  found  for  the  negro,  we  shall  hold 
to  our  judgment,  that  their  are  certain  qualities  which 
cannot  be  transformed,  certain  attributes  not  to  bo 
annihilated,  however  adroitly  they  may  be  concealed. 
M.  David,  at  least,  is  not  the  musician  who  contra- 
dicts in  his  after-career  our  strong  first  impressions. 
There  is  elegance,  there  is  poeti-y,  in  what  ho  has 
done ;  but  both  belong  to  ballet,  rather  than  to  operas. 
In  the  religious  music  for  the  Christians  his  inspira- 
tions are  trivial  and  cut  short ;  in  his  descriptive  mu- 


sic for  the  demons,  there  is  nothing  but  the  old  lugit- 
brious  pattern-work  of  bassoon,  ophiclcide  and  double 
liass  ;  in  his  duets  of  passion  only  liberal  draughts 
from  the  springs  of  effect,  drained  dry  by  Donizetti, 
MM.  Meyerbeer  and  Halevy,  and  Signor  Verdi — 
their  cut  being  as  well  known  as  that  of  the  Kossini 
crescendo.  But  though  there  be  small  novelty  of 
idea,  though  the  constructive  power  displayed  be  lim- 
ited, amenity  and  animation  are  in  some  of  M.  Da- 
vid's mnsic.  We  may  mention  especially  the  songs 
given  to  the  Pagan  Queen,  which  have  an  elegant 
and  voluptuous  sprightliness,  and  to  the  entire  scene 
which,  according  to  opera  statutes,  contains  the 
dance-music.  The  same  remark  applies  to  M.  Da- 
vid's insirumentation.  If  it  be  without  enterprise,  it 
is  also  without  affectation.  The  work,  to  sum  up,  is 
congenial  to  the  singers ;  and  though  the  music  will 
neither  sink  deep  nor  travel  far — least  of  all  establish 
its  amiable  writer  as  the  composer  of  grand  serious 
opera, — it  will  and  may  amuse  for  a  time,  without  the 
hearer's  taste  deriving  harm  or  charm  because  bo  has 
listened. 

The  personating  artists  have  been  named  :  all  have 
been  well  fitted.  Madame  Jiorghi-Mamo  is  made  to 
pass  for  a  brilliant  singer  by  a  few  simple  passages,  so 
judiciously  disposed  that,  by  singing  them  fearlessly, 
a  dashing  effect  is  obtained.  Her  drinking-song,  and 
her  air  in  the  scene  of  the  ballet,  are  both  encored. 
But  her  French  is  soft  and  pointless  ;  and  she  has  not 
passed  through  the  Grand  Op^ra  without  serious  dam- 
age to  her  voice.  The  folly  of  trying  to  force  it  up- 
wards has  been  entered  on  by  her  too  late.  Her 
beauty  of  tone  is  gone, — her  certainty  of  tune  is  im- 
paired,— and  her  middle  and  lower  register  are 
considerably  weakened.  Madame  Lauters,  again, 
appears  almost  declamatory  in  her  great  scenes ; 
which  also  deserve  the  applause  they  excite.  Her 
organ — a  naturally  fine  one — has  improved  in  body, 
and  her  style  in  warmth.  She  does  not  spare  herself 
on  the  stage  ;  and  though  no  practised  ear  can  pro- 
nounce her  complete,  it  is  to  be  felt  that  with  training 
she  might  have  become  a  real  pnma  donna.  Is  it  yet 
too  late  ■?  Of  M.  Roger,  in  memory  of  past  services 
done,  it  will  be  kindness  not  to  speak.  M.  Obin 
is  excellent ;  and  though  without  M.  Levasseiir's  bit- 
ing and  metallic  voice,  is  worthy  of  being  named  as 
the  artist  on  whom  M.  Levasseur's  mantle  has  fallen. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  '  Herculanum'  as  a  spectacle? 
What  is  not  to  be  said  of  it  ? — might  Be  the  reply. 
As  to  taste,  luxury,  colour,  variety,  splendour,  com- 
pleteness, and  improbable  probability,  the  Grand  Op- 
«•«  has  ff««-o;jera'fi  itself  in  putting  this  work  on  the 
stage.  Nothing  comparable  to  it,  save,  perhaps,  '  La 
Juive'  (in  the  days  when  its  costumes  and  scenery 
were  fresh),  recurs  t'o  us.  Then,  we  cannot  close  this 
sketch  of  a  novelty  difficult  to  describe,  though  not 
becanse  of  its  depth,  without  a  note  of  admiration  on 
Mdlle.  Emma  Livry,  the  new  danseuse,  and  the  most 
promising  one  who  has  danced  for  many  a  day.  She 
has  the  lightness,  almost  the  grace, of  Mdlle.  Taglioni. 
Some  stiffness  in  the  management  of  her  arms  (which 
Mdlle  Fanny  Elssler  was  used  to  describe  as  the  most 
difficult  branch  of  the  dancer's  art)  has  to  be  melted 
away ;  but  in  other  respects,  among  contemporary 
dancers,  she  is  singularlv  fearless,  while  elegant. 
There  is  youth  too,  that  faery  gift,  never  tobe  replac- 
ed— in  her  dancing. 
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JIany  circumstances  had  concurred  to  induce  Beet- 
hoven's very  rare  appearance  in  public  during  recent 
years  ;  among  these  we  may  consider  his  infirmity, 
which  rendered  his  direction  of  a  performance  he 
could  not  hear,  most  embarrassing  to  all  concerned, 
and  fatal  to  its  effect ;  the  greatei  and  greater  com- 
plexity of  his  music,  which  rendered  this  ever  less 
acceptable  to  a  general  audience  ;  and,  not  less  than 
either,  his  querilons  temper,  which,  if  it  made  him 
not  public  enemies,  must  have  given  many  a  one  a 
secret  disinclination  to  assist  in  his  aggrandisement. 
He,  however,  esteemed  himself  slighted,  and  regard- 
ed with  jealousy  the  ephemeral  fashion  for  Rossini  as 
the  cause.  Under  this  impression,  arising  from  the 
contrast  between  the  profuse  honors  paid  to  him  a 
few  years  earlier  and  his  present  retirement,  he  pro- 
posed to  produce  his  last  compositions  at  Berlin,  and 
so  revenge  the  neglect  of  the  Viennese.  To  prevent 
this  artistic  disgrace  upon  their  city,  thirty  of  the  most 
distinguished  musicians  and  lovers  of  mnsic  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  including  his  unswerving  friends  of 
the  Lichnowsky  family,  signed  a  memorial,  represent- 
ing their  reverence  for  him,  and  entreating  him  to  give 
the  first  performance  of  these  works  in  Vienna. 
Beethoven  felt  deeply  this  signal,  and,  indeed,  unique 
tribute  of  esteem ;    but  still  his  suspicious  habit  led 


him  to  question  the  sincerity  of  its  purpose ;  and 
several  letters  passed  between  him  and  his  memorial- 
ists, before  he  would  agree  to  their  proposal.  The 
result  of  this  correspondence  was  a  concert  at  the 
Kiirntnerthor  Theatre,  May  7,  1824,  at  which  the 
Overture  in  C,  Op.  124,  the  Kyrie,  Credo,  and  Ag- 
nus from  the  Slass,  and  the  Choral  Symphony  were 
performed.  Umlauf,  with  Beethoven  by  his  side  to 
indicate  the  tempos,  conducted  the  orchestra,  and  the 
theatre  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  applause  at  the 
conclusion  was  tumultuous  ;  bnt  this  gave  occasion 
for  an  incident  perh.aps  the  most  pathetic  in  the  whole 
history  of  Art.  He  whose  renown  had  called  the 
multitude  together,  he  whose  genius  had  kindled  the 
general  enthusiasm,  stood  in  the  midst  insensible  to 
the  sounds  that  stimulated  the  delight  of  all  arotind 
him,  insensible  to  the  vociferations  that  expressed  it, 
until  Mesdames  Sontag,  and  Ungher,  who  ha«l  been 
singing  the  principal  parts,  turned  his  face  towards 
the  public,  and  proved,  by  the  waving  handkerchiefs 
and  the  universal  motions  of  excitement,  to  his  or- 
gans of  sight,  the  genuine  triamph  of  which  his  ears 
refused  him  testimony.  The  pealing  cheer  this  specta- 
cle drew  from  the  very  hearts  of  all  who  witnessed  it, 
penetrated  even  Beethoven's  deafness,  and  he  must 
have  quitted  the  scene  with  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
JDg  set  the  seal  upon  his  immortality. 

He  now  proposed  to  himself  a  series  of  grand  or- 
chestral works ;  bnt  he  was  prevented  from,  entering 
npon  this  design,  by  the  application  of  Pria-ce  Nico- 
las Galitzin,  a  Russian  noble,  for  three  violin  quar- 
tets, of  which,  for  the  consideration  of  seventy-five 
ducats,  he  was  to  have  possession  for  a  year  before 
they  were  published.  Beethoven  immediately  wrote, 
therefore,  the  Qnartet  in  E  flat ;  bnt  he  was  delayed 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  commission  by  the  illness  at 
the  beginning  of  182.5  that  obliged  him  to  forego  the 
last  proposed  visit  to  London,  on  the  recovery  from 
■reliich  he  -viTOte  the  Qnartet  in  A  minoi-,  containing 
the  "  Song  of  Thanksgiving,"  and  then  the  great 
Quartet  in  B  flat.  M.  Schindler,  in  most  unmea- 
sured terms,  vilifies  the  Prince  for  the  non-fulfilment 
of  bis  contract  upon  the  receipt  of  the  compositions  ; 
but  he,  in  1854,  not  having  till  then  met  with  M. 
Schindler's  biography,  published  in  the  German, 
French,  and  English  musical  journals,  a  refutation  of 
the  calumny,  in  the  documents  that  duly  acknowl- 
edged the  stipulated  payment. 

It  had  been  proposed  to  Beethoven  by  Haslinger, 
the  Viennese  publisher,  to  let  him  print  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  with  such  corrections  or  modi- 
fications as  the  comptKcr  might  choose  to  make,  and 
with  most  explicit  indications  of  the  tempos  and 
other  cTfrections  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  perfoiTned.  This  suggestion  greatly 
Ijleased  him ;  but  it  was  eoirpled  with  a  condition 
that  the  same  house  should  have  the  exclusive  right 
of  purch.nsing,  upon  a  fixed  scale  of  terms,  whatever 
he  might  write  for  the  futnre.  Snch  a  restriction  was 
quite  incompatible  with  the  composer's  feeling  of  in- 
dependence, and  the  scheme  was  therefore  rejected. 
About  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  Jo- 
hann  Beethoven  (who  had  proved  himself  the  best 
man  of  business  in  the  family,  by  retiring  upon  a 
competent  fortune,  raised  from  the  sum  Ltidwfg  had 
furnished  to  start  him  in  the  world)  recalled  his 
brother's  .attention  to  the  complete  edition,  advising 
him  to  pnhlish  it  on  his  own  account.  This  tempta- 
tion to  become  a  speculator  was  very  great ;  but, 
though  much  time  was  spent  in  calculating  its  results, 
and  considering  how  to  avoid  interference  with  as- 
signed copyrights,  the  project  was  never  carried  into 
effect.  Extremely  interesting,  and.  perhaps,  valua- 
ble as  it  might  have  been  to  have  had  the  copious 
commentary  of  the  composer  upon  his  works,  it  is 
scarcely  to"  be  regretted  that  the  design  of  this  com- 
plete edition  was  not  carried  into  effect,  since,  as  was 
the  case  with  Bach,  it  might  have  been  that,  had 
Beethoven  resumed  the  right  of  creation  over  his 
previous  productions,  he  wonld  have  tampered  with 
bnt  to  injure  them,  by  altering  p.tssages,  which,  as 
they  stand,  delight  us  all.  Old  wine  should  not  be 
put  in  new  bottles,  neither  can  the  idcfis  of  a  past 
period  be  treated  anew,  when  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  conceived  has  been  modified  by  the  various  ex- 
perience of  intervening  time. 

With  the  considerate  design  of  drawing  the  empe- 
■  ror's  attention  to  him,  and  raising  him  in  conrt  es- 
teem, if  not  gaining  for  him  a  court  appointment, 
Beethoven's  early  steadfast  friend.  Count  Moritz 
Lichnowsky,  procured  him  a  commission  to  write  a 
Mass  for  the  imperial  chapel ;  he  was  also  besought 
to  compose  an  opera  for  Berlin,  and,  after  long  pro- 
tracted discussion,  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  decide 
npon  the  national  tale  of  Melusine  (that  which  Men- 
delssohn has  illustrated  in  his  overture)  for  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  arrange  with  the  poet  Grillparzer,  the 
plan  upon  which  this  was  to  be  conducted  ;  further, 
he  projected  an  oratorio,  for  which  the  same  author 
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was  to  furnish  the  text,  to  be  called  Der  Sieg  des 
Kreuzes ;  but  neither  of  these  three  important  inten- 
tions was  carried  into  effect. 

Another  great  work  for  a  considerable  time  occu- 
pied his  thoughts,  and  he  advanced  so  far  with  it,  as 
to  make,  according  to  his  wont,  many  sketches  of  the 
cliicf  ideas  and  their  dcTelopment ;  this  was  a  tenth 
symphony',  to  the  composition  of  which  he  had  been 
urgently  pressed  by  cur  Philharmonic  Society,  and 
to  which  the  earnest  attention  of  his  last  moments 
was  applied.  He  left  also  some  fragments  of  a  rioUn 
quintet,  but  this  can  scarcely  have  been  the  work  re- 
specting which  he  corresponded  with  Eies  in  1819, 
and  of  the  existence  of  which  there  is  no  evidence 
besides  the  statement  in  his  letter  that  it  had  been 
sent  to  London,  a  statement  that  seems  most  mys- 
terious, since,  unmarketable  as  was  his  music  at  that 
period,  there  were  even  then  far  too  many  persons" 
who  felt  its  intrinsic  value  for  it  to  be  possible  that 
any  completed  composition  can  have  been  lost. 

His  latest  finished  composition  was  the  last  move- 
ment, as  it  is  printed,  of  the  great  Quartet  in  B  flat, 
which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  Artaria,  the  pub- 
lisher, in  substitution  for  the  fugue,  Op.  133,  that 
originally  formed  the  «onclusion  of  this  extensive 
work.  The  verj"-  strong  analogy,  in  the  conception 
and  the  development,  between  the  movement  which 
was  the  last  fruit  of  his  genius,  and  several  produc- 
tions of  earlier  stages  in  bis  career,  is  a  striking  proof 
that,  whatever  of  novelty  may  appear  in  his  so-called 
third  style,  this  is  but  the  expansion  of  his  original 
nature,  not,  as  some  critics  pretend,  an  aberration 
from  it. 

To  state  succinctly  his  estimation  of  other  music- 
ians, it  may  be  said  that  he  ranked  Handel  pre-emi- 
nsnt,  but  loved  the  works  of  Mozart,  and  reverenced 
those  he  knew  (probably  a  very  small  proportion)  of 
S.  Bach  ;  he  spoke  slightingly  of  Rossini,  thought 
highly  of  Schubert,  and  greeted  Weber  with  a  cor- 
diality that  proved  his  admiration.  His  letter  to 
Cherubini,  soliciting  his  interest  to  obtain  the  French 
king's  patronage  of  the  Mass,  has  less  of  siticeritj'  in 
its  manner  thais  anytiiing  of  Beethoven's  which  has 
reached  us,  and  we  must  therefore  vi'ftit  for  other  tes- 
mony  of  his  high  appreciation  of  this  composer. 

His  habits  were,  to  ri.se  early,  to  write  till  dinner- 
time in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  walk  for  some  two 
hours,  during  which  he  arranged  his  thoughts,  and  to 
extemjiorize  on  the  pianoforte  or  violin  till  he  went 
to  bod,  which  was  seldom  later  than  ten  o'clock. 
Though  disorderly  in  bis  dress,  he  was  excessively 
cleanly  in  his  person  ;  and,  however  ill-regulated,  his 
household  was  frugal. 

The  circumstances  here  collected,  illustrated  by 
Beethoven's  music,  which  teems  with  the  most  pow- 
erful expression,  not  of  general  sentiment,  but  of  per- 
sonal emotion,  suggest  the  following  summary  of  his 
character.  His  large,  wai-ra  heart  glowed  with  the 
most  ardent  feelings  of  love  and  friendship,  and  was 
alike  susceptible  of  momentary  transport,  and  capa- 
ble of  lasting  devotion.  His  passionate  and  impul- 
sive nature,  perverted  by  a  vexed  life,  retained  its 
fiery  enthusiasm,  bst  manifested  this  in  caprices  Of 
temper,  irritability  of  humor,  and  petulance  of 
manner.  The  unbounded  confidence,  proper  to  so 
generous  a  soul  as  his,  was  changed  into  a  habit  of 
suspicion,  for  the  more  he  loved  the  more  he  doubted, 
and  himself  was  ever  the  chief  sufferer  from  his  own 
distrust  of  others.  How  intensely  he  felt  the  extremes 
of  anguish  and  of  delight — extremes  of  which  the 
same  temperament  is  equally  susceptible — what  no- 
bility, what  tenderness,  what  inflexible  determination, 
what  childlike  gentleness,  evinced  as  much  in  yield- 
ing as  in  wanning  courtesies,  what  abrupt  energy, 
what  graceful  docility  made  up  his  balance  of  oppo- 
sites,  is  proved  abundantly  in  his  writing  ;  and  one 
thing  more  is  obvious  from  the  same  everlasting  evi- 
dence, I  mean  that  total  of  qualities,  jocularity,  fun, 
spontaneitj'  of  thought,  of  feeling,  word  and  deed, 
which  constitutes  a  jovial  good  fellow,  however  this  • 
phase  of  his  being  may  have  been  masked  from  his 
associates  by  the  malady  wliich  barred  him  from  free 
personal  communication.  His  impetuosity  rendered 
him  quick  to  take  offence  as  prompt  to'  resent  it, 
while  his  enduring  love  rendered  him  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  kindness  as  eternally  mindful  of  it.  Indepen- 
dance  was  with  hlra  a  principle  in  maintainance  of 
which  he  committed  many  extravagances  ;  but,  like 
all  principles,  this  was  an  ingraft  of  the  singular  vi- 
cissittades  of  his  life  upon  his  original  nature,  and  like 
all  external  acquisitions  it  wa,'!  the  point  in  his  char- 
acter which  he  was  most  sedulous  to  develope,  most 
eager  to  display.  Whatever  of  littleness  may  be 
charged  against  him  as  a  man,  is  to  be  traced  to  his 
greatness  as  an  artist,  to  the  homage  he  received  for 
this,  and  to  his  internal  consciousness  of  it,  no  less 
than  to  the  peculiar  relationship  in  which  his  deafness 
placed  him  with  the  world  immediately  around  him. 
Such  was   the  Beethoven  of  the  biographer,  such 


must  have  been  the  Beethoven  from  whom,  only, 
could  have  emanated  those  works  which  incontrover- 
tible' corroborate  historical  testimony. 

To  recapitulate  that  Beethoven  originated  the 
scherzo,  that  he  was  the  first  to  define  the  expression 
of  instrumental  music,  that  he  gave  a  now  characlor 
to  dramatic  composition,  and  that,  besides  extending 
the  forms  of  construction,  he  set  the  example  of  con- 
necting several  movements  of  an  instrumental  work  ; 
to  repeat  these  technical  statistics  is  to  give  no  idea 
of  the  enormous  influence  this  one  mighty  master  ex- 
ercised upon  the  progress  of  his  art.  'To  do  mode- 
rate justice  to  this  comprehensive  subject  would  re- 
quire a  complete  investigation  of  the  relative  state  of 
music  at  the  death  of  Mozart,  and  at  the  present  time; 
the  wide  discrepancy  tliat  would  appear  is  mainly  to 
bo  traced  to  this  man's  genius,  and  the  palpable  effect 
of  which  is  still  in  active  operation,  and  will  so  con- 
tinue far  longer  into  futurity  than  vaticinatiom  dares 
anticipate. 

His  last  illness  fell  upon  him  in  the  antumn  of 
1826  ;  it  soon  proved  to  be  dropsy ;  he  stiffered  im- 
mensely, and  was  tapped  three  times.  His  ground- 
less fear  of  poverty  caused  him,  during  this  period, 
extreme  anxiety,  under  which  he  wrote,  through 
Moscheles,  to  our  Philharmonic  Society,  requesting 
pecuniary  assistance ;  and,  to  the  lasting  honor  of 
this  institution  be  it  recorded,  the  first  return  of  post 
carried  him  an  order  for  £100  sterling.  This  reached 
him  but  a  few  days  before  his  death,  but  he  had  no 
occasion  for  its  use  ;  and  on  his  decease  there  were 
found  among  his  effects  biink  shares  to  the  value  of 
ten  times  the  amount.  He  died,  after  several  hours' 
insensibility,  at  six  in  the  evening,  having  received 
the  last  ofiices  of  the  church  two  days  before. 

He  was  interred  at  Wahring,  a  village  near  Vienna, 
with  great  solemnity,  all  the  musicians  of  the  city  as- 
sisting in  the  funeral  rites,  which  were  witnessed  by 
a  concourse  of  many  thousand  persons.  Thus,  the 
utmost  honor  was  paid  to  his  mortal  remains ;  the 
homage  of  all  time  is  due  to  his  immortal  memory  : 
and  this  tribute  of  the  generations  his  genius  has  en- 
riched is  paid  with  ever-increasing  willingness,  as  the 
extending  knowledge  of  his  works  enlarges  the  ap- 
preciation of  their  greatness,  in  the  heart-throbs  that 
vibrate  with  the  impassioned  strains  of  his  creation. 

G.  A.  M. 


Eor  Dwiglit's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Plea  for  the  English  Finger-Marks. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  a  uniform  formula 
for  fingering  does  not  exist.  The  German  teacher 
fixedly  adheres  in  most  instances  to  his  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
while  the  English  or  American  ignores  the  method, 
in  toto,  in  his  advocacy  of  the  x,  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  and  be- 
tween the  two  conflicting  systems,  pupils,  and  even 
well  cultivated  performers,  experience  much  inconve- 
nience. 

Five  grains  of  common  sense  added  to  a  few  mo- 
ments of  sober  reflection  cannot  fail  to  determine  for 
those  who  are  specially  interested  in  this  important 
question,  the  immense  advantages  of  the  English  for- 
mula over  the  German  ;  and  while  it  is  a  pleasing  du- 
ty to  concede  to  our  Teutonic  brethren  that  profoitnd 
cultivation  of  music,  theoretically  and  practically, 
which  is  justly  claimed  for  them,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  established  formula  for  designating  the 
fingering  of  musical  compositions  is  but  poorly 
adapted  to  farther  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  pu- 
pil. 

The  following  arguments  in  favor  of  the  English 
mode  (x,  1,  2,  3,  4)  are  hereby  offered  from  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote,  if  possible,  an  unanimous  adoption 
of  the  same,  to  the  facilitating  of  the  teacher's  labors 
and  the  material  furthering  of  the  pupil's  progress. 

1st.  It  is  vastly  preferable  that  the  thumb  should 
be  designated  by  some  mark  different  from  the  others, 
and  not  as  the  first  finger,  because  pupils,  habituated 
from  infancy  to  term  the  thumb  by  its  correct  appel- 
lation, must  needs  become  very  much  confused,  when 
on  commencing  the  study  of  music,  they  suddenly 
find  themselves  compelled  to  regard  it  as  the  first 
finger,  their  actual  first  finger  as  the  second,  and  so 
on.  How  much  easier  then  to  designate  the  thumb 
by  a  X,  and  the  finger  which  we  all  recognize  as  the 
first  by  the  appropriate]! ,  the  second  by  2,  &c. !  Ger- 
man teachers  have  found  themselves  compelled  to 
abandon  the  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  5  formula,  from  the  confusion 


occasioned  to  their  American  pupils  by  this  practise 
of  terming  the  thumb  the  first  finger. 

2nd.  An  accomplished  organist,  violinist  and  flut- 
ist, who  had  been  habituated  to  the  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  for- 
mula in  Germany,  has  related  to  the  writer  of  this, 
how  he  found  himself  confused  and  worried  in  his 
practisings  when  subsequently  he  took  up  the  study 
of  the  violin,  and  found  this  new  branch  of  his  musical 
studies  compelling  him  to  ignore  his  long  acquired 
style  of  fingering.  Here  is  a  palpable  case  where, 
b}'  the  testimony  of  an  experienced  musician,  much 
annoyance  and  trouble  might  have  been  obviated  by 
an  adoption,  at  the  outset,  of  the  English  mode,  x,  1, 
2,  3,  4. 

3d.  Many  emiaent  German  teachers  of  the  piano- 
forte have  declared  it  for  their  convenience  and  inter- 
est alike,  to  use  the  Fnglish  or  American  mode  here 
in  the  land  of  their  adoption  ;  for  their  convenience, 
because  of  the  extreme  difiieulty  to  habituate  to 
their  own  system  young  persons  who  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  find  the  thumb  designated  as  the  first  finger  ; 
and  for  their  interest,  because  the  improvement  of 
the  pupils,  by  the  more  natural  formula  x,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
was  ever  more  rapid,  and  thus  more  gratifying  to 
their  patrons. 

4th.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  argument  in  faver 
of  the  English  mode  is  to  be  found  in  its  wonderful 
assistance  to  those  who  possess  the  faculty  of  reading 
at  sight,  mainly  because  there  does  not  exist  in  it 
that  uniformity  in  the  figures,  which  in  the  execution 
of  rapid  passages  is  unquestionably  confusing,  and 
which  renders  the  German  formula  objectionable. 
To  explain  more  fully.  It  seems  more  natural  that 
the  amateur  should  read  a  given  passage  or  move- 
ment correctly,  when  the  x,  which  designates  the 
thumb  in  the  so-called  English  formula,  constantly 
contrasts  boldly  with  the  other  figures,  thus  constitu- 
ting a  valuable  cue  for  his  guidance,  than  when  he 
glances  confusedly  at  the  figures  appearing  indis- 
criminately, thus  —  1,  3,  4,  2,  5,  3,  2,  1,  2,  &c. 

A  celebrated  divine,  who  wrote  an  exeeedingly 
illegible  scrawl,  the  reading  whereof  puzzled  even  its 
writer,  was  accustomed  to  mark  one  word  in  each 
sentence  with  large  capitals,  which  thus  furnished 
him  with  a  cue  to  the  train  of  his  arguments  and  ex- 
hortations, as  he  glanced  hurriedly  and  confusedly 
over  his  manuscript,  in  the  pulpit.  Precisely  thus 
does  the  x  for  the  thumb  serve  as  a  landmark,  so  to 
say,  for  the  rapidly  scanning  eye  in  reading  a  piece 
of  music,  —  and  when  the  quick  glance  falls  upon 
the  mark,  contrasting  boldly  with  the  other  figures, 
the  thumb  toirches  correctly  and  the  other  figures  fall 
into  their  proper  positions  in  the  most  natural  manner 
imaginable. 

Although  the  advocates  of  the  English  mode  of 
fingering  are  annually  receiving  many  accessions  to 
their  ranks,  the  work  of  bringing  about  unanimity  on 
this  subject  should  not  be  allowed  to  flag  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
good  judgment  of  teachers,  composers,  and  perfor- 
mers may  be  apparent  in  the  total  ignoring  of  the 
German  formula,  and  the  consequent  ftu'therance 
and  simplificatien  of  the  practical  features  of  the 
"  Art  divine." 


For  DwigUfs  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Ninth  Symphony. 

Mr.  Dwisht.  —  The  sarageness  of  some  of  our 
newspaper  criticisms  upon  the  Ninth  Symphony  of 
Beethoven  has  led  me  to  look  back  to  see  what  was 
said  about  it  when  it  was  first  performed  in  Boston, 
in  February,  1853.  The  contrast  is  quite  remarka. 
hie,  and,  if  the  writers  of  to-day's  criticisms  aftect 
the  general  opinion  in  regard  to  that  work,  a  very 
marked  change,  as  I  think  for  the  worse,  has  taken 
place  in  the  musical  tastes  of  our  people.  A  single 
example  will  serve  to  make  this  plain.  On  the  7th 
of  Fobrnary,  1853,  the  Boston  Journal  said:  "The 
new  Music  Hall  was  closely  packed  at  the  concert  of 
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the  Germania  Musical  Society,  on  Saturday  evening, 
The  Society  are  deserving  of  great  credit  for  bringing 
out  so  successfully  a  work  v/hich  is  but  seldom  per- 
formed in  Europe.  The  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven has  never  before  been  heard  in  Boston,  and, 
if  TVe  may  judge  by  the  favor  with  which  it  Was  re- 
ceived on  Saturday  evening,  its  repetition  Will  be 
speedily  deinanded."  The  same  paper  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1S59,  said,  "  The  Music  Hall  was  quite  r/ell 
filled  on  Saturday  night.  *  *  *  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  was  again  perpetrated,  as  a  set-ofF 
and  prelude  to  the  real  music  of  the  occasion,  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  '  selects  '  (some  one  hundred 
and  tifty)  deported  themselves  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed rules  laid  down  in  their  formula,  and,  watch- 
ing closely  the  leaders  of  their  clique,  applauded 
whatever  of  the  mysterious  fiddling  or  the  screechy 
singing  seemed  to  please  their  masters.  It  is  lucky 
that  the  worshipped  maestro,  Beethoven,  happened 
to  have  been  the  author  of  this  composition,  and  that 
the  courtesy  of  a  Boston  audience  was  tested  in  its 
performance,  rather  than  any  other.  We  trust,  now 
that  musicdom  has  experienced  the  tedium  of  hearing 
this  great  humbug,  it  maybe  shelved,  as  it  is  in  other 
portions  of  the  world,  wliere  it  is  known." 

A  SOESCEIBER  TO  THE  JonRNAL  OP  MuSIC. 


Recollections  of  Signor  Ostinelli  and  his 
Violin. 

(From  the  Providenee  Journal.) 

"Madame  Biscaccianti,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a 
Lowell  paper,  con'ects  the  impression  that  her  lather, 
Signor  Ostinelli,  long  a  favorite  with  the  Boston 
musical  public,  had  deceased.  She  says  he  is  still 
living  in  her  Italian  home,  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits." — Exchange  paper. 

I  remember  well  Signor  Ostinelli,  though  never 
his  personal  acquaintance.  I  saw  him  daily  in  the 
street,  and  heard  much  in  his  praise  as  a  musician. 
He  was  of  middle  stature,  or  a  little  under,  rather 
stout,  with  broad  shoulders,  carried  his  head  a  trifle 
one  side,  the  result  of  professional  habit,  and  moved 
with  an  elastic  step.  His  features  were  good,  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  lively.  A  physi- 
ognomist would  set  him  down  as  a  man  eminently 
social  in  his  nature,  ever  ready  to  render  a  generous 
service,  and  true  to  his  professions.  I  always  looked 
upon  him  as  the  embodiment  of  honor.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hewett,  a  musical  composer  of 
merit,  and  I  believe  at  one  time  a  music  dealer. 
Miss  H.  was  beautiful,  accomplislied,  and  highly  es- 
teemed, both  for  graceful  manners  and  domestic  vir- 
tues. Her  sister,  no  less  accomplished  and  esteemed, 
became  the  bride  of  Signor  L.  Papanti,  distinguished 
as  a  French  horn  peiformer,  and  who  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter |known  to  the  Boston  public  as  a  sHccessful  pro- 
fessor of  the  terpsichorean  art.  Signor  Ostinelli, 
after  his  marriage,  resided  for  several  years  in  a  house 
on  Federal  street,  a  few  doors  south  of  the  Catholic 
nunnery,  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Federal 
streets.  There,  at  the  window,  as  I  frequently 
passed,  and  at  other  times  in  the  street,  with  her 
mother,  I  saw  a  lovely  girl  of  two  or  three  years,  who 
inherited  the  marked  qualities  of  both  parents,  and 
whose  talents  in  ripening  womanhood  have  won  for 
her  the  laurel  wreath.  Other  children  I  think  they 
had,  but  of  that  I  am  not  sure. 

To  his  profession  Signor  Ostinelli  was  pa.ssionately 
devoted,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  handled  his  vi- 
olin, showed  plainly  that  next  to  his  family  it  held 
the  first  place  in  his  affections.  He  was  connected 
with  the  orchestra  of  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  and  played  a  first  violin  at  its  oratorios.  He 
was  also  connected  with  the  orchestra  of  the  old 
Boston  Theatre,  and  subsequently  with  that  ol  the 
Tremont.  In  those  positions  I  know  nothing  of  him 
except  from  common  report. 

At  concerts  and  oratorios  I  frequently  listened  to 
Signor  O's  instrumentation,  and  always  with  increased 
admiration.  The  praise  universally  accorded  him, 
appeared  well  deserved.  Indeed,  after  listening  to 
him  once  and  witnessing  the  zeal  with  which  he  en- 
tered into  the  performance,  the  programme  of  a  con- 
cert, however  good,  without  him  seemed  incomplete. 

When,  in  the  war  of  theatres,  the  old  Boston  was 
vanquished  by  the  mightier  and  greater  popularity  of 
the  Tremont,  the  former  was  converted  into  a  place 
of  worship,  and  there,  under  the  ministry  of  the  late 
Rev.  Wra.  M.  Rogers,  was  organized  a  Congrega- 
tional church  and  society,  now  known  as  the  Winter 
Street  Society.     The  proprietors  of  the  house  gave 


it  the  Greek  name  of  "  Odeon,"  and  besides  the  uses 
above  mentioned,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Lowell  In- 
stitnte  lectures  and  by  musical  associations  for  con- 
certs and  more  elaborate  performers.  The  stage  was 
so  altered  as  to  provide  ample  orchestral  and  choir 
accommodations,  and  Was  furnished  with  a  powerful 
organ.  This  inangurated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
music  in  Boston,  and  dates  the  period  of  a  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  that  city  of  mnsical  taste  and  culture, 

On  one  occasion,  thtough  the  courtesy  of  the  Late 
"Prof,"  I.  E.  Woodbury,  who  was  then  just  entering 
npon  a  mnsical  career  of  extraordinary  success,  I 
was  present  in  the  Odeon,  at  the  rehearsal  of  an 
oratorio.  The  orchestra  and  choir  were  large. 
Among  the  prominent  violinists  were  Ostinelli  and 
Schmidt,  a  German,  I  suppose,  as  his  name  indicates, 
and  then  a  new  favorite  with  the  public.  The  con- 
trast between  these  artists  was  the  contrast  of  a 
winged  Mercury  and  the  statue  of  Repose,  Their 
styles  of  manipulation,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  of 
"fingering"  and  "  boiving,"  were  as  imhke  as  their 
personal  appearance.  Schmidt,  tall,  slender,  grace- 
ful in  every  motion,  with  long  raven  hair  setting  off 
a  face  spirituelle  and  classic  ;  Ostinelli,  as  before  de- 
scribed. Comer,  ("honest  Tom,"  eo  called,)  if  I 
mistake  not,  was  conductor,  and  flotirished  his  baton 
with  the  dignity  of  a  king  of  song.  When  the  signal 
for  preparation  to  open  the  instrumental  prelude  was 
given,  each  musician  placed  himself  in  readiness  at 
his  stand,  and  on  the  second  signal,  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  peculiarities  of  these  celebrated, 
tiiough  not  rival,  performers,  Schmidt  stood  erect, 
towering  like  a  Norway  pine,  above  the  forest  of 
heads,  his  head  thrown  slightly  back,  the  base  of  his 
viol  resting  lightly  npon  the  left  clavicle.  He  drew  a 
long  bow,  with  deliberate  motion,  moving  the  fore- 
arm only,  and  eliciting  from  his  cherished  instrument 
tones  thrilling  as  inspiration  and  sweet  as  the  harp  ef 
jEolus.  Ostinelli  burned  with  the  fire  of  an  Italian 
nature.  He  grasped  his  viol  with  nervous  energy, 
thrust  its  base  against  his  dexter  shoulder,  bent  bis 
neck  till  his  chin  came  in  close  proximity  with  its 
bridge,  threw  his  body  forward,  as  an  athlete  prepar- 
ing for  the  Isthmian  contest,  and  as  the  music  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  vocal  depaitment  poured  forth  strains 
of  melody  '"'  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,"  his  whole 
being  seemed  absorbed,  and  for  the  moment  endued 
with  electric  force.  His  left  foot  advanced,  he  leaned 
more  earnestly  towards  the  score,  his  frame  swayed 
to  and  fro  as  if  to  mark  time  with  even  more  exact- 
ness than  the  monarch  of  the  hour  ;  his  countenance 
kindled  with  almost  superhuman  enthusiasm,  while 
the  bow  arm,  by  the  celerity  of  its  movements,  de- 
clared better  than  words  can  describe  the  struggle  of 
a  spirit  attuned  to  harmonious  sounds,  to  give  ex- 
pression to  its  deep  emotions.  And  then,  such 
strains,  in  response  to  a  master's  touch  !  so  full,  so 
pure,  so  true  in  their  rendering  to  the  composer's 
conceptions,  and  so  uplifting  to  the  soul  of  the  listen- 
er ! — strains  such  as  Ostinelli  alone  could  draw  from 
the  instrument  of  his  power  ! 

It  was  worth  a  long  Journey  to  see  these  men 
stand  side  by  side,  and  to  behold  in  every  movement 
and  in  every  lineament  of  their  expressive  counte- 
nances, manifestations  of  the  inspirations  with  which 
they  glowed.  I  have  never  heard  Ole  Ball,  nor 
Strakosch,  nor  Vieuxtemps,  nor  any  of  the  violinists 
who  have  astonished  crowds  by  exhibitions  of  their 
skill  upon  a  single  string  ;  but  I  deem  it  no  common 
privilege  to  have  heard  the  artists  of  whom  I  write, 
and  I  am  snre,  that  in  all  that  constitutes  genius,  and 
imparts  to  the  violin  its  noblest  honor,  Ostinelli  and 
Schmidt,  in  their  day,  stood  without  peers.  The 
latter  has  passed  to  a  higher  sphere,*  to  find,  I 
trust,  in  angel  symphonies,  delights  for  a  natnre  bap- 
tized on  earth  into  the  divine  art.  Some  years  ago, 
on  my  occasional  visits  to  Boston,  I  missed  the  famil- 
iar form  of  Signor  Ostinelli,  and  supposed  he  had 
followed  on  to  join  the  "shadowy  band."  Pleasantly 
has  the  paragraph  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  coiTCcted 
the  error  I  had  sadly  entertained  ;  and  as  I  recall  the 
memories  of  youth,  and  still  feel  the  power  of  an  in- 
strument made  magical  in  the  hands  of  one  who  never 
knew  me,  I  rejoice  that  he  still  enjoys  a  green  old 
age,  and  lives  to  witness  the  perpetual  reputation  of 
the  father,  in  the  musical  success  of  the  accomplished 
daughter — Madame  Biscaccianti.  S. 

*  This  too  is  a  mistake  ;  he  "  still  lives,"  or  was  living,  very 
recently,  among  the  hills  of  the  Rhine. — Ed. 


ToM,vscHEK.  Moved  by  the  admiration  expressed 
for  this  Polish  composer,  in  some  recent  communica- 
tion in  these  columns,  the  "  Diarist"  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing extracts. 

(T'rom  the  Leipziger  Allg.  Mils.  Zeitung,  Ang.  13, 1806.) 
Speaking  of  the  Augartcn  concerts  in  Vienna,  the 
writer  says ; 


"  A  new  symphony  by  Tomaschek  was  heard  with 
nothing  but  disapprobation,  and  by  the  votes  of  the 
connoisseors  sxcladed  from  the  circles  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  grand.  Genifis,  strength,  and  on'ginality 
are  in  equal  degree  wanting  ;  it  is  in  its  thoughts  as 
common  ag  it  is  tedious  and  Miserable  m  their  work- 
ing ont." 

In  October  the  same  year,  the  Zeitnng  prints  a  let- 
ter from  Prag  in  which  the  said  symphony  (in  C)  is 
said  to  have  been  received  there  with  "  the  loudest 
applause  "  —  and  the  Vienna  writer's  opinion  is  ac- 
counted for  on  the  ground  that  it  was  wretchedly 
given  in  the  Angartefi,  without  rehearsal,  and  that 
there  is  a  disposition  in  the  capital  to  ignore  the  mer- 
its of  the  Prag  composer,  because  the  Prag  pablio 
had  not  been  pleased  with  the  symphony  of  Vienna's 
favorite.    Beethoven  T    Jfo  r  Ebetl. 

From  the  same,  January,  1811. 

"Tenth  Concert,  (in  Leipzig).  New  Symphony  by 
Tomaschek  of  Prag,  just  pnblished  by  Breitkopf  and 
Hsirtel.  It  is  a  lively,  rich,  and,  when  well  execated, 
—  to  which  however  not  a  little  is  necessary  —  effec- 
tive piece  of  music.  The  introdncfory  Adagio  is  in- 
deed too  long,  and,  considering  the  character  of  the 
whole,  too  gloomy ;  the  Allegro  —  notable  for 
strength  and  variety  ;  Andante  very  pleasing ;  Scher- 
zando  odd,  wild,  piquant ;  Finale  intoxicating.  The 
composer  delights  in  modalations  decided,  and  not 
seldom  harsh,  and  in  them  employs  too  often  certain 
favorite  forms  ;  but  as  a  whole  the  symphony  is  a  new 
proof  of  the  young  composer's  fine  talent  and  indus- 
try." 

Notice  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  from  the  same, 
Feb.  1817.  Speaking  of  Symphonies,  it  is  said, 
"  No.  7,  (by  Beethoven)  the  newest  received  within 
the  last  few  weeks  from  Vienna,  in  A  major  and  mi- 
nor. This  work,  so  full  of  genius,  art,  and  soul,  the 
andante  and  scherzo  of  which  we  place  among  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  this  kind  of  mnsic,  and, 
upon  which  this  journal  reccntTy  gave  an  extended 
criticism  —  excited,  and  especially  npon  being  re- 
peated, by  request,  the  Kveliest  enthnsJasm. 

"  There  was  one  in  the  series  by  Tomaschek ;  a 
symphony  still  in  manuscript,  in  D  and  G,  hardly 
one  of  his  more  recent  compositions,  and,  though 
it  shows  insight  and  skill,  still  rather  dry  and  cold." 


^    \Froni  the  Independent.^ 

The   Over    Heart. 

BT    JOHN   G.    WHITTIEK. 

For  of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him  are  all 
things,  to  whom  be  glory  forever !    [Paul. 

Above,  below,  in  sky  and  sod. 
In  leaf  and  spar,  in  star  and  man. 
Well  might  the  sage  Athenian  scan 

The  geometric  signs  of  God, 
The  measured  order  of  His  plan. 

And  India's  mystics  sang  aright 

Of  the  One  Life  pervading  all. 

One  Being's  tidal  rise  and  fall 
In  soul  and  form,  in  sonnd  and  sight. 

Eternal  outflow  and  recall. 

God  is  :  and  man  in  guilt  and  fear 

The  central  fact  of  natnre  owns  ; 

Kneels,  trembling,  by  his  altar-stones. 
And  darkly  dreams  the  ghastly  smear 

Of  blood  appeases  and  atones. 

Guilt  shapes  the  teiTor :  deep  within 

The  human  heart  the  secret  lies 

Of  all  the  hideous  deities  ; 
And  painted  on  a  ground  of  sin. 

The  fabled  gods  of  torment  rise  ! 

And  what  is  he?     The  ripe  grain  nods. 

The  sweet  dews  fall,  the  sweet  flowers  blow. 
Rut  darker  signs  His  presence  show  : 

The  earthquake  and  the  storm  are  God's, 
And  good  and  evil  interflow. 

Oh,  hearts  of  love  !  Oh,  souls  that  tnm 
Like  sunflowers  to  the  pure  and  best! 
To  you  the  truth  is  manifest : 
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Tor  they  the  mind  of  Christ  discern 
Who  lean  like  John  upon  his  breast ! 

In  him  of  whom  the  Sybil  told, 

For  whom  the  prophet's  harp  was  toned, 
"Wliose  need  the  sage  and  magian  owned, 

The  loving  heart  of  God  behold. 
The  hope  for  which  the  ages  groaned  ? 

Fade  pomp  of  dreadful  imagery 
Wherewith  mankind  have  deified 
Their  hate  and  selfishness  and  pride ! 

Let  the  seared  dreamer  wake  to  see 
The  Christ  of  Nazareth  at  his  side  ! 

What  doth  that  holy  Guide  requircl — 
No  rite  of  pain,  nor  gift  of  blood, 
But,  man  a  kindly  brotherhood, 

Looking,  where  duty  is  desire. 
To  him,  the  beautiful  and  good. 

Gone  be  the  faithlessness  of  fear ; 
And  let  the  pitying  heaven's  sweet  rain 
AVash  out  the  altar's  bloody  stain, 

The  law  of  Hatred  disappear. 
The  law  of  Love  alone  remain. 

How  fall  the  idols  false  and  grim! — 
And  lo  !  their  hideous  wreck  above 
The  emblems  of  the  Lamb  and  Dove! 

Man  turns  from  God  not  God  from  him. 
And  guilt,  in  suffering,  whispers  Love  ! 

The  world  sits  at  the  feet  of  Christ 
Unknowing,  blind,  and  unconsoled ; 
It  yet  shall  touch  His  garment's  fold, 

And  feel  the  heavenly  Alchemist 
Transform  its  very  dust  lo  gold. 

The  theme  befitting  angel  tongues 
Beyond  a  mortal's  scope  has  grown. 
On  heart  of  mine!  witli  reverence  own 

The  fulness  which  to  it  belongs. 
And  trust  the  unknown  for  the  known ! 


A  New  Band. 

The  Courier  of  Monday  gives  the  following  account 
of  Mr.  Gilmoke's  Concert. — The  first  appearance 
of  Mr.  Gilmore's  new  band  last  Saturday  evening 
gave  assurance  of  much  success  in  its  future  opera- 
tions. The  audience  was  immense,  and  the  applause 
abundant,  compelling  many  encores  not  anticipated. 
The  formation  of  a  thorough  and  complete  military 
band  has  been  the  object  of  Mr.  Gilmore's  efforts,  and 
he  has  done  better  and  goae  farther  in  this  direction 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Hitherto  we  have  had 
only  brass  bands  regularly  organized,  all  attempts  to 
combine  a  well  balanced  body  of  brass  and  reed 
instruments  having  failed.  Mr.  Gilmore  seems  to 
have  effected  this  arrangement,  and  declares  himseli 
determined  to  perpetuate  it.  His  military  band  con- 
sists of  some  thirty-five  members,  among  whom  are 
the  proper  proportion  of  players  upon  reed  instru- 
ments—flutes, clarinett,  hautboys,  bassoons.  In  the 
disposition  of  the  brass  department,  some  thought  has 
been  given  to  more  harmonious,  and  less  noisy,  com- 
■  binations  than  are  common  among  us.  The  band 
altogether  is  formed  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
German  military  bands,  although  of  course  on  a 
smaller  scale.  'The  performances  last  Saturday  night 
were  good,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  better  as  the  band 
grows  older.  The  Drum  Corps,  thirteen  in  number, 
deported  themselves  vigorously.  The  effect  of  their 
united  exertions  suggested  the  Rolling  of  the  Spheres. 
Their  performance  was  certainly  very  remarkable, 
and  in  many  ways  calculated  to  inspire  profound 
respect.  There  was  not  the  variation  of  a  second's 
fraction  in  their  movements,  and  we  are  confident  we 
never  before  heard  so  much  noise  so  wtll  made.  Mr. 
Mariani,  with  his  staff  of  office,  looked  every  inch  a 
Drum  Major,  and  as  Nature  has  supplied  him  with  a 
great  many  inches,  to  which  he  adds  a  considerable 
number  by  a  towering  hat  and  plume,  he  is,  aggre- 
gately, about  the  most  imposing  human  creature  that 
ever  astonished  the  eyes  of  a  Boston  audience.  Mr. 
Gilmore's  orchestra  also  performed  some  pieces  very 
well,  and  the  concert,  altogether,  was  received  with  so 
much  favor  that  it  is  to  be  repeated  next  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Music  Hall. 


The  feature  of  the  last  Wednesday  Aftenioon 
Concert  was  Beethoven's  Second  Symphony  in  D, 
which  was  rendered  with  great  nicety  by  Zerrahn's 
little  orchestra.  There  was  no  concert  this  week,  but 
there  will  be  one  next  Wednesday,  and  as  these  are 
our  last  orchestral  opportunities  now  left,  aU  the 
Symphony  lovers  ought  to  go. 


Jfme  %xiB. 


Thomas  Ball,  Sculptor. 

Statue  op  John  Qdtnct  Adams.  —  It  has  been  proposed, 
and  the  proposition  meets  with  favor  among  many  prominent 
members  of  the  legislature,  to  appropriate  §?10,000  from  the 
State  Treasujy  for  the  procurement  of  a  statue  of  the  "old 
man  eloquent,"  to  be  pLaced  within  the  State  House  grounds. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Mr.  Thomas  Ball  be  se- 
cured as  the  artist  to  perform  the  work. — Boston  Transcript, 
April  5. 

We  have  never  learned  that  the  proposition  referred 
to  in  the  above  paragraph  has  resulted  in  any  action, 
and  we  notice  it  simply  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
our  concurrence  with  the  suggestion  with  which  it 
closes,  as  to  the  artist  who  should  be  selected  for  this 
memorial.  Mr.  Ball  has,  by  years  of  patient  labor 
in  that  department  of  Art  in  which  he  ultimately 
found  his  trae  talent  to  lie,  after  long  toiling  in 
another  direction  with  but  indifferent  success,  won  a 
reputation  among  his  brother  artists,  among  the  lov- 
ers of  Art,  and,  by  the  beautiful  copies  in  bronze,  in 
parian,  and  in  plaster,  of  some  of  his  most  successful 
productions,  the  statuettes  of  Webster  and  Clay,  last, 
and  nerer  least,  has  won  a  reputation  among  the 
people,  as  a  sculptor  who,  without  descending  from 
the  dignity  of  art,  gives  to  the  people  the  forms  o 
the  men  whom  they  knew,  as  they  knew  them. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  in  Mr. 
Ball's  studio  now  stands  (as  it  did  when  the  commis- 
sion for  the  Webster  statue  was  sent  to  Florence  sev- 
eral years  ago)  the  model  of  a  statue  of  the  great 
orator,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  that  in  the  Athenaeum, 
which,  in  the  popular  judgment,  in  the  universal 
judgment,  would  be  held  to  be  the  "  vera  eflSgies  "  of 
Daniel  Webster.  The  face,  the  head,  the  figure,  the 
attitude,  the  expression,  are  all  true  to  ihe  life  as  we 
all  of  us  remember  that  unequalled  face  and  form, 
which  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten,  as  the  most 
imposing  human  face  and  figure  ever  seen.  Let  it 
once  be  placed  where  all  can  freely  see  and  criticize  it 
and  we  have  no  question  what  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  public  voice  will  be.  The  bronze  abortion 
from  Florence  would  blush,  were  it  conscious,  to  find 
itself  side  by  side  with  the  plaster  figure  in  Summer 
Street.  No  height  of  pedestal  can  ever  supply  a 
body  within  that  stiff  coat,  or  give  easy  folds  to  its 
rigid  texture.  Place  it  high  or  low,  it  will  be,  after 
all,  a  bust  of  Webster,  as  he  (never)  was  thirty  years 
ago,  surmounting  a  mannikin  appareled  in  his  clothes ; 
apparently,  the  work  of  an  artist  as  to  the  head,  given 
to  some  mechanic  of  the  studio  to  be  fitted  to  the 
semblance  of  a  body.  We  say  nothing  as  to  Mr. 
Ball's  statue,  which  is,  in  its  main  features,  like  the 
well  known  statuette.  We  only  invite  the  public  to 
go  and  see  it. 

Another  work  of  the  artist  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  may  visit  his  studio  —  a  design  for 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  the  most  in- 
spiring subject  for  an  American  artist,  who  hits  the 
genius  to  design  something  nobler  than  the  image  of 
a  man  in  small  clothes  upon  a  rearing  horse.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  artist  in  this,  too,  has 
achieved  a  success  deserving  of  a  larger  scale,  in 
which  it  would  make  for  itself  the  widest  fame.  We 
say  no  more  about  it  and  leave  criticism  to  those 
more  competent  to  criticize  thoroughly,  and  again  in- 
vite attention  to  this  work,  confident  that  it  will  bear 
candid  criticism. 

Mr.  Ball,  known  to  us  long  as  a  musical  ama- 
teur, who  has  for  years  done  good  service  in  our  pub- 
lic performances,  has  claims  upon  a  musical  journal, 
devoted  in  some  degree  to  the  sister  Arts,  for  a  rec- 
ognition of  his  success  in  the  sphere  which  he  has 
chosen.  The  modesty  with  which  he  has  always  put 
forth  his  claims,  or  we  should  rather  say,  shrunk 
from  pressing  them,  when  he  might  well  have  done  so, 
will,  in  the  long  run,  bo  no  disadvantage  to  the  per- 
manent success,  which  we  are  strongly  confident  he 
must  attain. 


The  Athen^bm  Exhibition  is  now  open.  By 
invitation  of  the  Director  of  the  Exhibition,  Mr. 
Alfred  Ordwat,  a  large  company  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  embracing  all  the  artists  and  well  known 
lovers  of  Art  of  this  vicinity,  had  the  opportunity  of  a 
private  view  of  the  Gallery  on  Monday  (4th).  The 
collection,  as  yet,  is  not  very  extensive,  but  will  doubt- 
less be  daily  increased  as  the  season  advances,  but  it 
includes  many  fine  works  of  Art  that  are  new,  beside 
some  of  the  best  of  the  permanent  collection  of  the 
Athenseum. 

The  occasion  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one,  the 
day  being  fine,  and  the  company  numerous  and  con- 
genial. The  rooms  were  all  exquisitely  adorned 
with  flowers  in  profiise  quantity  and  of  rare  beauty, 
which  added  not  a  little  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  occa-. 
sion,  as  has  also  been  the  case  in  the  Artists'  Eecep- 
tions  during  the  past  season.  Of  course,  this  was 
not  the  time  to  take  more  than  a  very  hurried  glance 
at  the  new  pictures  presented,  but  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  there  is  much  here  to  repay  frequent  visits 
during  the  season  just  opened.  We  shall  therefore 
offer  nothing  at  this  time  in  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  collection.  Prominent  among  the  new  pictures 
is  Page's  Venus,  concerning  the  merits  of  which  there 
has  been  considerable  controversy,  and  which  will, 
now  that  it  is  publicly  exhibited,  call  out  much  more. 
Landscapes  by  our  best  resident  artists  are  there,  too, 
in  good  force  ;  fine  crayon  portraits,  among  the  best 
of  which  are  those  of  Emerson,  and  Stillman  the  ar- 
tist, by  Rowse ;  a  number  of  pictures  by  Babcock  at- 
tract attention  by  their  coloring.  In  the  department 
of  water-color  are  some  by  Wheelock  and  Mrs.  Bodi- 
chon,  with  some  finely  executed  copies  of  the  Vatican 
frescoes  {not  from  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  as  we 
heard  from  some  fair  young  lips).  There  are  few 
portraits,  but  conspicuous  among  them  is  a  striking 
one  of  Judge  Thomas  (late  of  the  Suprsme  Court  of 
this  State),  we  believe  by  Wight. 

As  there  were  no  catalogues  ready  on  Monday,  it 
is  difficult  to  recall  many  other  noteworthy  works, 
and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  leave  a  more  particu- 
lar notice  of  the  collection  for  a  later  period  in  the 
season.  In  the  Sculpture  Gallery  we  noticed  not 
much  that  is  new,  as  compared  with  ths  last  season  ; 
but  the  room  is  well  filled,  and  offers  much  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  have  not  recently  visited 
it. 


usial  Cffrrtspnhnre. 


New  York,  April  5.  —  You  hare  forestalled  me 
with  your  annouiacement  of  Mr.  Eisfeld's  safe  arri- 
val from  Fayal,  but  it  remains  for  me  to  tell  you  of 
the  cordial  welcome  with  which  he  has  met  here  on 
every  side.  His  return,  unexpected  to  the  majority, 
has  created  quite  a  sensation  among  his  many  friends 
and  the  musical  world  in  general ;  and  the  members 
of  the  Pliilharmonic  Society  already  announce  a 
"  Grand  Welcome  Concert "  for  next  Saturday,  when 
I  hope  the  public  will  prove  that  they,  too,  share  in 
the  general  rejoicing. 

The  concert  will  be  given  at  the  Academy;  the 
Eroica  and  the  coijpcration  of  Messrs.  Mills  and  P. 
Mayer  are  spoken  of  with  certainty,  .ind  it  is  said 
that  so  many  artists  have  offered  their  services  for 
the  occasion,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  room  for 
them  all  on  the  programme.  Mr.  Eisfeld  has  not 
yet  entirely  recovered  his  strength,  and  looks  thin 
and  worn,  though  tlie  sea-voyage  has  covered  his  face 
with  a  healthy  brown.  Ho  has  apparently  not  lost 
his  old  flow  of  spirits,  yet  the  indelible  impression 
necessarily  left  by  the  fearful  scenes  he  has  passed 
through  is  evident.  He  seems  very  happy  to  be 
at  home  once  more,  and  cannot  say  enough  of  the 
kindness  and  sympathy  that  have  been  shown  him 
everywhere,  by  word,  deed,  and  letter.  He  is  very 
desirous  to  go  to  work  again,  as  soon  as  he  is  strong 
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enough ;  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  indeed 
wait  till  then,  and  not  over-exert  himself  by  prema- 
tore  activity.  When  he  does  return  to  his  labors,  we 
shall  appreciate  them  doubly,  from  having  so  sorely 
needed  their  results  the  past  winter. 

Last  night  a  complimentary  concert  was  given  to 
Mrs.  Lucy  Escott  at  Chickering's  rooms.  This 
lady  has  lately  been  quite  unfortunate,  having  met 
with  reverses  and  domestic  misfortunes  of  various 
kinds.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
better  preparatory  measures  should  have  been  taken 
to  make  her  concert  successful.  It  was  hardly  ad- 
vertised ;  a  short  general  notice  being  all  that  ap 
peared  in  the  papers  about  it  a  few  times,  and  very 
little  being  said  about  it  in  private  circles.  So  it 
'happened  that  I  was  not  present  and  can  only  say 
from  what  I  have  been  told,  that  the  hall,  small  in  it- 
self, was  only  just  filled,  but  that  the  entertainment 
went  off  very  smoothly  and  well.  Mrs.  Escott  her 
self.  Miss  Brainerd,  Messrs.  Millard,  Miranda, 
Mason,  Morgan  (what  arowof  M's  !)  and  Beames 
were  the  performers ;  the  programme  was  a  miscella- 
neous one. 

Wagner's  Tannhatiser  is  being  given  at  a  little  Ger- 
man theatre  in  the  Bowery,  under  Bergmann's  direc- 
tion ;  rather  a  daring  enterprise?  The  solo  parts 
are  but  indifferently  filled,  while  the  chorusses,  sus- 
tained by  the  Arion  Sociejy,  are  said  to  be  finely 
given.    I  can  tell  you  more  when  I  have  heard  it. 


PiTTSFiELD,  April  6.  —  I  had  the  pleasure  of  be 
ing  present  last  evening  at  the  annual  Soiree  given 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Mendelssohn  Musical  Institute, 
at  tho  close  of  their  third  year. 

The  music  performed  was  as  usual  noticeable  for 
the  classical  purity  of  the  selection,  no  piece  being 
among  the  number  which  was  not  choice,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  occasion  and  performers,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  programme  which  I  send  you. 


1.  Overture  to  "  Iphigenie  in  Aulis,"  Gluck. 

Misses  P.  A.  Buel  ind  W.  R.  Noble. 

2.  Song.    "  Auf  Fliigeln  ties  Gesanges,"  (Upon  the  Tvings  of 
Song.)  Mendelssohn. 

Miss  C.  E.  Gardner. 

S.  Sonata  in  G.  Clementi. 

Miss  C.  Barrows. 

4.  Two-Part  Song.    "  Greeting,"  Mendelssohn. 

Misses  Gardner  and  Wilson. 

5.  Sonata  in  D.  Beethoven. 

Misses  H.  B.  Taylor  and  L.  M.  Delano. 

6.  Song.  "  Leise,  leise,"  (Prayer  from  the  Opera  "Der 
rreyschiitz.")  Von  Weber. 

Miss  W.  R.  Noble. 

7.  Rondo  Capriccioso.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 

Miss  M.  A.  Wilson. 

3.  Vocal  Trio.  Concone. 

Misses  Gardner,  Noble,  and  Barrows. 
9.  Sonata,  with  Variations.  Mozart. 

Miss  Frances  A.  Buel. 

Part  Second. 
Grand  Symphony,  No.  5,  C  minor.  Beethoven. 

Misses  M.  A.  Wilson  and  M.  W.  Merrill. 

When  all  do  well,  it  is  difBcult  to  specify,  and  I 
can  only  say  that  I  can  but  wish  that  you  could  have 
been  present  to  enjoy  the  occasion  with  me,  and  to 
realize  the  effects  of  the  good  work  that  is  going  on 
so  silently,  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  so  pure  and 
refined  a  style  of  music,  thereby  affording  a  high 
source  of  enjoyment  to  many. 

The  songs,  simple  and  beautiful  in  themselves,  yet 
affording  ample  room  for  the  highest  degree  of  sktU, 
were  very  finely  rendered  by  young  ladies  who  gave 
evidence  of  a  good  degree  of  cultivation  of  voice. 
Beethoven's  Grand  Symphony  (No.  5)  in  C  minor, 
for  four  hands,  which  made  a  part  of  the  programme, 
was  performed  upon  a  fine  Grand  Piano,  of  Hallet  & 
Davis's  manufacture,  and  was  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected by  those  who  know  that  a  grand  Orchestra 


only  is  equal  to  its  perfect  representation.  The 
young  ladies  not  only  merited  much  credit  by  its 
performance,  but  increased  the  respect  of  all  who  ap- 
preciated it,  for  themselves,  by  their  earnest  and  en- 
thusiastic entering  into  the  ideas  and  imaginings  of 
its  creating  genius.  They  who  can  do  this,  have  en- 
tered upon  a  path  which  leads  ever  onward  and  up- 
ward, even  to  a  union  with  those  spirits  which  incite 
to  such  noble  aspirations.  The  mere  study  of  such 
works  ennobles  and  expands  the  soul  and  aids  the 
imagination  in  forming  some  idea  of  the  capacities 
of  the  wonderful  Tone- Art. 

The  Catalogue  of  this  Institute,  recently  published 
exhibits  quite  definitely  the  objects  and  aims  ol  its 
Principal,  and  I  am  sure  if  your  correspondent  from 
Berlin  (A.  W.  T.)  could  become  acquainted  with  its 
operations,  he  would  rejoice  that  in  one  little  corner 
of  his  country  at  least,  his  ideas  of  teaching,  both  in 
singing  (as  represented  in  his  letter  of  Feb.  10th) 
and  in  instrumental  music,  have  been  practised  with 
earnestness,  for  some  years,  though  their  influence 
has  not  been  as  extended  as  he  and  we  all  could 
wish. 

It  is  a  system  which  pupils  and  teachers  are  not 
generally  ready  or  willing  to  adopt,  and  which  will 
only  be  brought  about  in  this  country  by  the  arduous 
and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  a  few  devoted  spirits. 

Amateur. 

New  Haven,  Ct.,  April  7.  —  The  "Mendels- 
sohn Society  "  has  just  given  its  first  concert  here, 
after  some  four  months  practice  under  the  efficient 
direction  of  our  Yale  "  Capell-meister,"  Prof.  G.  J. 
Stoeckel.  The  1st.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  nearly  filled,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing the  expectations  of  the  audience  were  more  than 
realized.  Part  First  of  the  programme  was  made  up 
entirely  of  selections  from  the  oratorio  "  St.  Paul," 
and  recollecting  the  short  time  the  Society  has  had 
for  rehearsal,  they  have  every  reason  to  feel  proud  of 
their  success  and  encouraged  to  future  effort.  They 
now.  number  about  fifty  peiformiflg  members,  includ- 
ing a  fine  orchestra  of  resident  amateurs  and  profes- 
sional artists.  The  opening  Chorus,  "Lord,  thou 
alone,"  &c.,  w.is  finely  given  ;  as  also  No.  5,  "  Now 
this  man."  No.  7,  "  Happy  and  blest,"  seemed  too 
slow.  Of  the  ever  beautiful  air,  "Jerusalem,"  it  is 
really  not  too  much  to  say  it  was  sung  well.  The 
vocalist,  Mrs.  Lauer,  has  a  fine,  sympathetic,  but 
not  very  powerful  voice  and  proved  herself  an  artist; 
she  was  heartily  encored.  The  accompaaiment  by 
the  orchestra  could  scarcely  have  been  bettered. 
Messrs.  Goodall  and  Howard  did  the  "  Ambassadors" 
quite  excellently. 

Part  II  was  miscellaneous,  consisting  of :  1 .  Over- 
ture :  "  Stradella,"  Plotow.  2.  Chorus :  "  Tann- 
hiiuser,"  R.  Wagner.  3.  Duetto:  "  Don  Pasquale," 
Donizetti.  4.  Overture :  "  Magic  Bell,"  Herold. 
5.  Miserere:  "II  Trovatore,"  Verdi.  6.  Choral 
March,  Becker. 

The  "  Don  Pasquale "  duet  by  Mrs.  Atwater 
and  Mr.  Kirkland  was  repeated,  as  it  deserved  to 
be  ;  also  the  Choral  march  by  Becker  for  mixed 
voices,  which  is  a  very  vigorous  and  spirited  compo- 
sition ;  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  amateur 
musical  societies  generally.  We  understand  that 
this,  their  first  success,  will  enable  the  Society  to  pur- 
chase several  instniments  which  they  need,  and 
which  were  temporarily  obtained  from  New  Tork  for 
the  occasion.     The  Society  is  established.       *  c  * 

New  York,  April  11.  —  The  Concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  in  welcome  to  Mr.  Eisfeld, 
came  off  on  Saturday,  at  the  Academy,  and  was  very 
satisfactory  in  every  respect  but  that  of  attendance. 
There  were  hardly  more  than  a  thousand  persons 
present,  and  these,  scattered  about  in  the  spacious 
house,  looked  even  fewer.  The  fault  lay  partly  in 
the  fact  of  the  affair  having  been  arranged  at  such 


short  notice  —  too  short  for  it  to  become  generally 
known,  or  for  the  circulation  of  tickets,  and  in  the 
programme  not  being  advertised  beforehand.  Aside 
from  this,' however,  it  was  unpardonable  that  a  musi- 
cian so  well  and  so  honorably  known  here  as  Mr. 
Eisfeld,  should  not,  on  his  return  after  so  terrible  an 
experience,  meet  with  more  sympathy  and  interest 
than  were  evinced  in  the  thin  audience  that  attended 
his  benefit  concert.  There  was,  however,  one  highly 
satisfactory  feature ;  those  who  were  present,  had  evi- 
dently come  to  listen ;  the  fashionable  magpies  of  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts  were  those  who  had  staid 
away,  and  they,  after  all,  were  the  least  missed. 

The  programme  was  miscellaneous,  as  much  so  as 
were  the  ability  and  style  of  the  performers.  It  was 
this: 

Part  I. — 1.  Sinfonia  Eroica,  No.  3,  in  E  flat;  Beethoven.  2' 
Bolero,  from  *-Le3  Vepres  Siciliennes  " ;  Verdi:  Miss  Juliana 
May.  3.  Grand  Duo,  for  piano  and  violin,  on  themes  from 
"Don  Pasquale";  Hermann  and  Goria:  Messrs.  Richard 
Hoffmann  and  Burte. 

Part  TI.  —  4.  Concert-Overture,  in  F  minor :  Theo.  Eisfeld. 
5.|Song,  "The  Green  Trees  Whisper;"  Balfe  :  Miss  Maria 
Brainard.  6.  Concert  Paraphrase,  for  the  Piano,  on  the  Wed- 
ding March  and  Fairy  Dance  from  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer- 
night's  Dream  ;  Franz  Liszt:  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills,  7.  Lied,  "  Tleber. 
all  du,"  {Thou  Everywhere) ;  F.  Lachner  :  Mr.  Philip  Mayer- 
8.  Ad.agio  et  Rondo,  for  .^olo  comet-a-piston  ;  Louis  Schreiber: 
Herr  Louis  Schreiber.  9.  Tyrolienne,  "  In  questo  semplice  '.; 
Donizetti:  Miss  Juliana  May.  10.  Overture,  "The  Jubilee," 
inE:  Weber.    Conductor,  Mr.  Carl  Bergmann. 

On  such  occasions  criticism  is  disarmed,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  all  tried  to  do  their  best. 
The  Symphony,  which  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Eis- 
feld's  favorite,  was  glorious  as  ever,  and  for  those  of 
us  who  had  heard  the  one  in  B  flat  that  same  after- 
noon, at  the  Philharmonic  rehearsal,  it  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  compare  these  two  grand  tone, 
poems  of  the  greatest  of  masters.  As  yon  wjll  have 
seen,  Mr.  Eisfeld  conducted  his  own  overture  himself ; 
on  his  appearance  he  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  ap- 
plause which  seemed  inexhaustible  until  he  quelled  it 
by  a  few  simple  and  appropriate  words.  May  he  long 
continue  to  occupy  the  post  which  he  resumed  on  that 
occasion  ;  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Berg- 
mann, whose  valuable  services  as  conductor  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose  entirely.  The  functions  of  the 
baton  should  be  divided  between  the  two,  who  are 
equally  able  to  exercise  them.  —  t  — 

New  York,  April  12.  —  "Trovator,"  it  seems, 
"  does  not  read  the  papers,"  else  how  could  he  say 
that  Tannhauser  was  not  advertised  in  any  but  Ger- 
man papers  ?  We  received  our  information  through 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  Tribune.  It  has  now 
been  performed  with  decided  success  three  times  in 
the  "  Stadt  Theater."  It  has  not  been  "  an  exclu- 
sively German  affiiir."  The  Theater  is  not  eligibly 
situated,  and  is  withal  any  thing  but  an  attractive 
spot.  The  management  is  perhaps  inefficient,  and 
has  not  given  it  the  prominence  that  such  a  work  as 
Tannhauser  deserves.  But  those,  both  Americans 
and  Germans,  who  have  listened  to  the,  in  many  re- 
spects, excellent  performance,  have  enjoyed  them- 
selves, and  though  but  a  taste  of  Wagner,  it  was  to 
them  an  evening  of  deep  interest.  You  will  un- 
doubtedly receive,    perhaps    from  " 1 ,"  a 

detailed  account  of  the  Opera. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  that  the  good 
father  of  the  16th  Street  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
stopped  those  "free"  Concerts  on  Sunday  After- 
noons. If  those  who  attended  simply  on  account  of 
the  musical  attraction,  could  but  have  listened  to 
Mozart's  Haydn's,  Weber's,Mercadante's  Pergolcsi's, 
Beethoven's  Masses,  &c.,  the  matter  would  have  been 
somewhat  different.  But  the  cannonadings,  as  it 
might  be  properly  called,  of  the  veriest  flimsiest  trash, 
not  as  good  as  Verdi  even  could  write,  are  too  much 
to  be  endured.  Think  of  the  noisiest  strains  in  II 
Irovatore  being  snng  to  the  Psalter  and  Chants  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church!    We  cannot  be  too 
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thankful,  that  "  Gregory  "  has  again  come  into  that 
church.  And  Protestants  and  Koman  Catholics 
alike  need  the  Gregories  to  reform  the  increasing 
abuses  in  the  Churches.  The  audience  in  the  Jesuit 
Church  really  is  not  as  well  behaved  as  the  one  at 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  that  is  bad  enough. 
The  people  are  noisy,  talk  and  laugh  aloud,  and  the 
whole  Sunday  afternoon  performance  is  a  disgrace. 
It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  such  "  glorious  days  of  the 
sixteenth  street  church  music,"  are  numbered  with 
the  past."  S.  L. 
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Music  in  this  Number. — Chorus:  "Becalmed  at  Sea,  and 
Prosperous  Voyage"  [Meeres-stiUe  und  Gluchlicke  Fahrt)^  by 
Beethovek,  continued. 


What  the  Winter  has  done  for  ns,  musi- 
cally, in  Boston. 

Our  musical  season  has  about  run  its  course. 
A  few  Afternoon  Concerts,  a  few  benefits,  a  fly- 
ing re-visit  of  the  UUman  Opera,  or  what  there 
is  left  of  it,  and  there  will  be  nothing  more,  the 
summer  long,  but  the  barrel  organs  and  brass 
bands,  to  aggravate  dog-day  sensations.  A  glance 
back  on  the  winter's  concerts,  oratorios,  operas, 
&c.,  is  not  barren  of  results.  There  has  been,  to 
be  sure,  no  furore  ;  no  feverish  passion  (or  fash- 
ion) for  any  kind  of  concert-going  has  possessed 
the  people.  There  have  been  not  over-many 
concerts.  Nor  have  we  had  the  chance  of  listen- 
ing to  much  that  was  new  to  Boston  ears.  But 
there  has  been  a  good,  wholesome,  frequent  suc- 
cession of  performances,  in  which  most  of  the 
music  produced  has  been  of  a  sterling  quality,  in- 
cluding much  of  the  very  noblest  order,  and  re- 
viving the  impression  of  very  many  of  those  in- 
spiring great  or  fine  works  which  no  really  musi- 
cal community  can  know  too  much  of.  Several 
9f  the  grander  anticipations  of  past  years,  too, 
have  in  these  last  months  for  the  first  time  been 
realized  to  us. 

Look  first  at  the  Orchestral  Concerts.  These, 
we  believe,  do  more  than  any  other  form  of  mu- 
sical entertainment,  to  excite  the  musical  appetite, 
sharpen  the  musical  perceptions,  enlarge  the  un- 
derstanding, and  feed  the  imagination  and  the 
soul  of  listeners.  There  is  a  vividness  and  a  rich- 
ness about  the  orchestra,  a  sharpness  of  outline,  a 
wealth  of  contrasted  color,  and  a  charm  of  end- 
less complexity  as  well  as  massive  grandeur, 
which  makes  it  the  most  telling  medium  of  musi- 
cal expression.  And  then  the  impressions  that  it 
gives  us  are  those  of  pure  music,  music  in  itself 
and  answering  for  itself,  not  borrowing  accidental 
interest  from  words,  or  scenery,  or  action.  Our 
opportunities  in  this  kind  have  been  due  to  Mr. 
Zerrahn.  We  have  had  si.^  noble  Saturday 
evening  concerts,  besides  the  lighter  ones  each 
Wednesday  afternoon.  These  together  have  re- 
newed for  us  the  glories  of  nearly  all  of  the  nine 
Beethoven  Symphonies,  —  all,  we  believe,  with 
the  exception  ■  of  the  Eroica,  and  the  No.  8  ;  — 
also  the  "  Jupiter  "  and  that  in  E  flat  of  Mozart, 
the  "  Scotch  "  and  the  "  Italian  "  Symphonies 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  one  or  two  by  Ilaydn. 
Not  a  long  list,  but  considering  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  performed  by  the  orches- 
tra of  fifty,  now  decidedly  the  best  we  ever  had, 
a  choice  and  rich  one.  The  two  complete  per- 
formances  of  the  Choral  Symphony  alone  are  a 


rich  yield  for  one  season.  That  work  is  now  a 
grand  possession  for  us,  finally  conquered,  let  us 
trust,  for  our  whole  future ;  as  sure  to  be  demand- 
ed and  to  figure  in  each  winter's  programmes,  as 
the  older  favorites.  Then,  too,  we  have  had  the 
"  Egmont "  music  for  another  new  gain  (only  it 
should  have  been  repeated,  unmarred  by  the 
reading)  ;  and  we  have  had  a  masterly  rendering 
of  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  —  at  least  its 
principal  movement ;  and  for  overtures,  nothing 
new,  but  edifying  revivals  of  the  "  Leonora,"  the 
"  Fidelio,"  the  "  Oboron,"  the  "  Freyschiitz,"  the 
"  Egmont,"  besides  the  popular  favorites  by  Ros- 
sini, Meyerbeer,  Auber,  &c.  The  audiences  for 
all  this  have  not  been  crowds,  except  on  two  oc- 
casions, and  those  the  best,  in  the  scale  of  real  ar- 
tistic excellence:  the  Beethoven  night  (Choral 
Symphony)  and  the  Benefit  to  Mr.  Trenkle. 
But  they  have  been  generally  large ;  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn must  have  been  decently  well  rewarded  for 
his  pains ;  and  the  best  is,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  never  have  our  audiences  shown  them- 
selves so  truly  interested,  so  appreciative  of  the 
hest  and  greatest  works  performed,  while  trivial 
and  hacknied  things  have  been  tolerated  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  young,  or  the  dull  in  musical  per- 
ceptions. Truly  we  can  speak  here  of  marked 
progress ;  the  average  intelligence,  discrimination 
and  appreciation  of  our  audiences  this  winter  has 
been  quite  above  the  too  common  standard  of  the 
public  critics. 

In  Oratorio,  always  hitherto  the  peculiar  boast 
of  Boston,  the  account  is  meagre  and  somewhat 
discouraging.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
is  now  sole  occupant  of  the  field  once  occupied 
by  three  societies ;  yet,  after  the  annual  Christ- 
mas performance  of  the  "  Messiah,"  (which  stoop- 
ed to  pick  op  coppers,  as  it  were,  by  migrating 
from  the  wonted  Hall  to  the  Theatre),  they  have 
given  us  nothing  of  any  note  or  novelty  but  one 
single  performance  of  the  sublime  "Israel  in 
Egypt " —  a  noble  effort,  deeply,  heartily  appre- 
ciated by  the  few,  not  enough  so  by  the  many, 
and  therefore  all  the  more  needing  repetition  till 
it  should  make  its  mark,  as  it  is  always  sure  to  do 
when  it  becomes  familiar.  But  the  precocious 
oracles  of  reporter  criticism,  together  with  the 
fear  of  further  risks,  prevailed  to  the  withdrawal 
of"  Israel,"  (even  to  the  absurd  caprice  of  a  tempo- 
rary obscuration  here  of  Handel  !)  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  worn-out  local  fancy  of  the  greener 
d^ys  of  musical  taste  in  Boston,  to-wit:  Neu- 
komm's  "  David."  Neukomm's  greatness  is  ex- 
clusively a  musical  fancy  confined  to  this  locali- 
ty. We  do  not  read  in  any  of  the  musical  re- 
ports of  Germany,  France,  England,  of  any  work 
of  his  having  been  for  years  taken  from  the  shelf 
He  belongs  as  a  composer  to  the  uninspired,  re- 
spectable no-geniuses,  the  "  gottliche  PhiKster" 
whom  the  Germans  are  most  willing  to  let  sleep. 
Here  in  Boston  an  accidental  popularity  at- 
tached fifteen  years  ago  to  "  David."  Some  still 
remembered  it  with  pride,  and  thought  to  recover 
what  was  sunk  through  "  Israel,"  but  setting  up 
this  golden  calf  once  more.  The  experiment  has 
worked  badly  for  the  immediate,  the  financial 
end,  but  not  badly  for  Art.  Two  performances 
of  "David"  have  failed  to  kindle  much  of  real 
interest  either  in  the  singers  or  the  listeners. 
We  have  got  beyond  the  admiration  of  that  style 
of  thing.  The  next  reaction  must  be,  stronger 
than  ever,  back  in  the  direction  of  great  masters 
and  great  works. 


We  make  a  note  here  of  one  thing.  The  sing- 
ers in  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Chorus  probably 
represent,  as  well  as  any  two  or  three  hundred 
persons  whom  you  could  select,  the  average  taste 
and  likings  of  the  musical  audiences  of  Boston. 
What  would  carry  the  vote  in  the  chorus  ranks 
to-day  would  be  sure  to  be  ratified  by  a  general 
Music  Hall  audience  —  to-morrow  if  not  instant- 
ly. Now  we  found  the  great  majority  of  the 
singers  getting  more  and  more  deeply  interested 
and  enthusiastic  about  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  with 
each  successive  evening  spent  in  its  rehearsal ; 
while  the  same  majority  went  mechanically 
and    wearily    through    their  task  in   "  David." 

It  was  their  corporate  duty  to  their  breth- 
ren in  the  minority  alone  that  nerved  them 
to  the  work.  The  same  experience  as  in  "  Israel 
will  that  majority  bear  witness  to  regarding  their 
study  and  performance  of  the  choral  movement 
in  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Let  this  thought  en- 
courage the  Society  to  aim  high  and  to  persevere 
with  faith  another  season. 

Meanwhile,  early  in  May,  there  is  to  be  a  Ben- 
efit Concert  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
with  the  voluntary  assistance  of  the  orchestra  and 
resident  vocalists,  to  aid  in  making  good  their 
losses.  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  and 
we  trust,  other  things  as  good,  will  be  performed  ; 
and  we  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that  the  lov- 
ers of  great  sacred  music,  who  are  so  numerous 
in  Boston,  will  see  to  it  that  this  be  indeed  a  ben- 
efit. 

We  have  yet  to  glance  back  also  over  our  ex- 
perience in  Chamber  Concerts  and  in  Opera. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 
Miss  Lizzie  D.  Chapman's  Concert,  given  to  aid 
her  in  procuring  musical  instruction  in  Europe,  takes 
place  "at  the  Tremont  Temple  this  evening.  The 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  will  play  several  pieces  ; 
Mr.  C.  R.  Adams  and  others  will  sing;  Mr.  Ha  use, 
the  pianist,  will  play;  and,  if  there  should  not  be  an 
afl;ernoon  opera  in  New  York,  Adelaide  Phillipps, 
also,  will  be  here  to  sing.  ...  At  the  last  After- 
noon Concert  of  the  Oechestkal  Union  the  Sym- 
phony was  the  "  Surprise  "  by  Haydn  —  graceful,  el- 
egant, but  tame  after  hearing  the  great  things  of  Beet- 
hoven. The  one  thing  in  the  programme  of  unfailing 
charm  was  the  "  Oberon  "  overture,  which  was  nicely 
rendered.  A  Launer  waltz,  a  Guugl  polka,  a  Strauss 
march,  and  arrangements  from  a  romanza  by  Doni- 
zetti, and  a  Scena  from  Tannhduser,  were  the  minor 
varieties.  One  more  concert  will  be  given  next  Wed- 
nesday, and  that  the  last  one.  Wo  do  not  see  why 
these  pleasant  concerts  should  not  be  continued  as 
long  as  they  draw  audiences.  Now  that  we  have  no 
other  music,  they  should  be  good  for  at  least  a  month 
longer. 

Ullman's  Opera  troupe,  minus  Piccolomini,  Formes, 
and  others,  re-opened  the  New  York  Academy  last 
Monday  evening,  with  Gazzaniga  in  La  Traviata. 
The  Trovatore  followed  on  Wednesday,  with  Ade- 
laide Phillipps  as  the  gypsey.  The  busy  little 
manager,  has  secured  a  lease  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  as  well  as  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  and 
means  to  give  bountiful  supplies  of  Italian,  German 
and  French  operas  in  the  three  cities.  He  will  soon 
be  oif  to  Europe,  to  engage  artists.  Let  us  hope  he 
will  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  one  or  two  real  tetiors 
and  that  ho  will  keep  Formes.  Mile.  Caroline 
Alaim'o  is  to  make  her  debut  next  week  at  the  N.  Y. 
Academy.  ..."  Seven-Octaves  "  has  resumed 
his  good-liumored  "  Crotchets  and  Quavers  "  in  the 
Albany  Times.  He  tells  us  that  the  "  Union  Jlusical 
Association "  there  are  rehearsing  Mendelssohn's 
"Walpurgis  Night." 
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London. 

KoTAL  Italian  Opera.  —  The  Musical  World,  of 
March  19,  heralds  the  opCDing  season  thus  : 

All  chance  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  opening  this 
season  is  at  an  end.  There  is  not  a  doubt  about  it. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Smith's  prospectus  sets  that  at  rest.  The 
programme  for  the  new  Royal  Italian  Opera,  at 
Drury  Lane,  has  just  been  issued.  A  more  impos- 
ing bill-sheet  of  pledges  has  seldom  been  presented 
to  the  public.  In  fact,  nothing  could  look  better  on 
paper.  The  very  spirit  of  zeal  and  enterprise  breathes 
through  the  announcement.  The  list  of  singers  is 
unusually  strong ;  the  band  and  chorus,  numerous 
and  efficient,  have  been  selected  from  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  and  Continental  Operas ;  and  the  ballet 
arrangements  promise  efficiency.  The  Royal  Italian 
Opera  of  this  season,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  com- 
pared with  the  Italian  Opera  of  last  season,  is  lilie 
perfect  accomplishment,  compared  with  crude  begin- 
ning. Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  is  determined  to  make 
amends  for  the  temporary  loss  by  the  closing  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre. 

'The  list  of  soprano  embraces.  Madlle.  Titiens — Mr. 
Lumley's  great  card  of  last  season  ;  Madlle.  Enrich- 
etta  Weisser,  prima  donna  from  the  Teatro  Reggio, 
Turin,  La  Pergola,  Florence,  &c.  —  an  artist  of  great 
local  notoriety ;  Madlle.  Sarolta,  the  fair  Hungarian 
cantairice,  who  lately  debuted  at  the  Italiens,  Paris,  as 
Lucrezia  Borgia ;  Madlle.  Vaneri,  who  made  a  favor- 
able dSnt  last  year  at  Drury  Lane  ;  Madlle.  Elvira 
Brambilla,  from  the  principal  theatres  of  Milan, 
Turin,  &c.,  &c., — whose  name,  at  all  events,  should 
be  a  guarantee  for  her  being  an  artist ;  and  last,  not 
least,  Madlle.  Guarducci,  who  has  been  lately  turning 
the  heads  of  the  Venetian  public,  and  converting  tlie 
gondoliers  into  troubadours.  Madame  Giuseppina 
Lemaire  is  the  "prima  donna  cmitralto  assohita."  This 
lady  comes  from  the  Carlo  Felice,  at  Genoa,  with  a 
great  reputation.  Negotiations  are  also  pending  with 
Madame  Borghi  Mamo,  the  eminent  contralto,  who  is 
now  enjoying  the  favor  of  the  capricious  psitrons  of 
the  Academic-Impe'riale  de  Musique  et  de  Danse,  at 
Paris.  If  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  intends  giving  perform- 
ances every  night,  he  will  stand  in  need  of  two  "  abso- 
lute" prime  donne  in  the  "  contralto"  line. 

The  catalogue  of  tenors  is  not  less  rich  than  that  of 
sopranos.  Now  that  the  great  establishment  in  the 
Hay-market  has  closed  its  doors.  Signer  Giuglini  is 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  Drury  Lane  impresario, 
and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Next  to  him  comes 
Signor  Pietro  Mongini,  a  tenor  who  has  for  many 
years  been  winning  renown  in  the  principal  theatres  of 
Italy,  and  in  the  Grand-Opera  ef  St.  Petersburg. 
Signor  Ludovico  Graziani,  brother  to  the  barytone, 
if  not  equal  in  fame  and  accomplishments  to  the  other 
two,  will  serve  as  an  excellent  second  tenor  and  a 
good  occasional  substitute.  Other  names  are  added 
to  this  department,  but  as  they  don't  belong  to  the 
"  absolutes,"  they  need  not  be  mentioned.  Among 
the  barytones  and  basses — numerically  stronger  than 
the  tenors — we  may  name  Signor  Badiali — a  great 
favorite  of  last  year  with  tlie  Drury  Lane  audiences, 
and  an  excellent  artist  of  the  old  school,  though  a 
little  pass^;  Signor  Corsi,  one  of  Mr.  Lumley's  latest 
introductions  from  Italy,  a  first-rate  artist,  and  once  a 
first-rate  vocalist  now  unfortunately  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  Signor  Badiali ;  Signor  Marini,  associ- 
ated with  the  early  days  of  the  Koyal  Italian  Opera, 
Convent  Garden  ;  and,  to  conclude,  Signor  Graziani, 
whom  Mr.  Gye  also  claims,  and  wlio  promises  to  be  a 
bone  of  contention  between  the  two  "  Koyal  Italian 
Operas." 

The  list  of  the  promised  operas,  old  .and  new,  con- 
stitutes a  repertoire  which  certainly  has  never  been 
equalled  by  any  Italian  Opera,  in  the  2nd,  or  even  the 
12th  year  of  its  establishment.  The  novelties  include 
Verdi's  Macbeth  and  Les  Veprcs  Siciliennes,  and  Pet- 
rella's  Tone  ;  ossia,  L'  Ultimo  Giorno  di  Pompeii.  Tlie 
rcin-oductions  iire  too  numerous  to  mention.  We 
may,  however,  name  Guillanme  Tell,  Otello,  and  La 
Gazza  Ladra,  by  Rossini — all  of  wliich,  efficiently 
represented,  will  be  welcomed  with  delight ;  Gluck's 
Armida,  too  much  to  expect,  wo  fear;  and  Merca- 
dante's  Gimamento — which  we  don't  greatly  care  to 
hear. 

The  talk  in  the  prospectus  about  Mozart's  works  is 
not  to  our  taste.  "Perfection"  may  or  may  not  be 
attained  ;  but  let  it  be  attained,  and  there  will  "be  plenty 
of  time  for  boasting.  The  Public  will  not  he  slow  in 
finding  it  out.  Wo  give  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  credit  for 
the  best  intentions,  but  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
Don  Giovanni  of  last  season. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Benedict,  as  musical  director, 
cannot  but  be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  for  excellence 
in  his  department.      The  reasons  for  postponing  the 


season  until  the  25th  of  April,  are  sufficiently  plausi- 
ble ;  and  we  await  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
Roypl  Italian  Opera  with  great  curiosity  and  interest. 

'The  "  profframme  of  arrangements"  for  the  coming 
Handel  Commemoration  Festival  .at  Sydenham  is 
now  published.  These  we  were  not  long  ago  enabled 
to  announce,  and  therefore  have  now  little  to  do,  save 
to  add,  that  the  dates  of  the  performances  will  be  on 
Monday,  June  20th,  '  The  Messiah' ;  on  Wednesday, 
the  22nd,  the  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum,'  selections  from 
'  Saul,'  '  Samson,'  '  Belshazzar,'  '  Judas  Maccabeus,' 
and  other  works ;  on  Friday,  the  24th,  '  Israel  in 
Egypt.'  "  With  regard  to  the  Wednesday  select- 
ions," the  programme  states  that,  "  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  be  interspersed  with  solos  by  Vocalists  of 
eminence  who  do  not  take  part  in  the  Oratorios  of  the 
other  days.  *  *  It  has  been  arranged,"  still  to 
quote,  "  that  the  Wind  Bands  employed  in  the  Festi- 
val shall,  after  each  day's  performance,  execute  in  the 
grounds,  during  the  display  of  the  Fountains,  March- 
es, Minuets,  and  other  compositions  by  Handel, 
including  the  Water  Music,  the  Firework  Music,  and 
other  celebrated  pieces  ;  and,,  also,  that  during  the 
intermediate  days,  selections  from  his  Italian  Operas 
and  Secular  works  shall  be  performed  by  the  Band  of 
the  Company,  conducted  by  Mr.  Manns,  with  such 
additional  aid  as  may  be  required."  We  observe 
with  pleasure  that  in  the  promise  of  a  band  and  cho- 
rus of  nearly  four  thousand  performers,  among  bodies 
selected  from  "  Continental  Societies"  are  mentioned, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  metropolis,  the  provinces,  and 
the  cathedral  choirs.  This  is  as  it  should  be  :  a  cour- 
tesy, however  let  us  distinctly  mark,  not  a  necessity. 
There  will  be  such  a  display  of  Handel  relics,  in  the 
shape  of  portraits,  autographs,  musical  instruments, 
as  fits  a  festival  week  devoted  to  a  great  memory. 

This  week's  table  of  contents  included  Dr.  Wylde's, 
or  the  so-called  New  P-hilliarmonic  Society's  first 
concert, — Mr.  Hullah's  Wednesday  meeting  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall, — and  Mr.  H.  Leslie's  Thursday  gather- 
ing of  his  choir.  Though  something  new  may  remain 
to  be  said  of  all  the  great  works  announced,  to  wit 
Beethoven's  '  Choral  Symphony'  and  '  Mass  in  c,' 
Mendelssohn's  •  Lobgesang'  and  Psalm  with  contralto 
solo,  inasmuch  as  all  great  works  are  inexhaustible, 
let  the  student  be  ever  so  averse  to  transcendentalism, 
— we  conceive  that  a  novelty  of  the  viomei\t  or  two 
may  more  acceptably  occupy  our  space  disposable  for 
music. 

Herr  Joachim  announces  three  Beethoven  Quartett 
Concerts  during  the  month  of  May, —  Herr  Wieniaw- 
ski's  Quartett  party  consists  of  M.  Bernard,  Herr 
Sehreurs  and  a  M.  Vieuxtemps  for  violoncello,  in  addi- 
tion to  himself. 

Among  announcements  of  pleasures  to  come  for 
the  month  of  May  is  a  performance  of  Haydn's 
'  Seasons,'  for  the  benefit  of  "  The  London  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Young  Females."  There  .are  to 
be  seven  hundred  performers  ;  Signor  Randegger  is 
to  conduct. — An  Italian  opera,  unknown  in  England, 
will  shortly,  we  are  told,  be  produced  in  Dublin, — 
none  other  than  the  '  Macbeth'  of  Signor  Verdi,  with 
Madame  Viardot  as  Lady  Macbeth.  Surely  this 
would  be  a  newer  card  to  play  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  than  '  Rigoletto,'  or  (with  all  its  beauty)  the 
worn-out '  La  Gazza,'  both  of  which  are  put  forward 
as  features  in  Mr.  Gye's  programme.  Madame  Grisi 
and  Signor  Mario  are  going  to  sing  in  Dublin  in  the 
same  company — of  course  before  their  own  opera  sea- 
son commences. 

Madame  Thillon  is  in  London  ready  to  sing. 
Madame  Faure  remains ;  the  French  Opera  over. 
Madame  Novello  is  coming  in  May. 

'  The  Seasons'  will  be  given  by  the  Sacred  Harmon- 
ic Society  on  Friday  next. 


The  last  given  of  the  "  Monday  Popular  Concerts' 
was  devoted  to  the  works  of  Beethoven,  and  included 
the  string  quintet  in  c  major  ;  the  well  known  Eas- 
oumoffsky  quartet  in  f  ;  the  Sonata  for  piano,  c, 
dedicated  to  Haydn,  and  that  in  G,  op.  30,  for  piano 
and  violin.  Mr.  Tennant  gave  us  that  be.autiful  gem 
of  the  master,  "  The  Song  of  the  Quail,"  in  a  manner 
which  showed  his  capabilities  to  interpret  Beethoven's 
music,  and  the  power  of  his  vocal  organ  to  accom- 
plish it.  This  gentleman  is  gradually  gaining  a 
very  advanced  position  among  the  singers  of  the  day. 
The  other  vocal  portions  of  the  programme  were  en- 
trusted to  Madame  Behrens,  Mrs.  Enderssohn  and 
Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper. 

Madame  Anna  Bishop  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  concert  last  Saturday.  Miss  Ara- 
bella Goddard  also  appeared  on  that  occasion. 

The  Vocal  Association  have  announced  Hiindel's 
"  Acis  and  Galatea,"  with  Mozart's  additional  accom- 
paniments, for  next  week's  performance.  Mr.  Bene- 
dict will  officiate  as  conductor. — Corr.  of  N.  Y.  Mas. 
World,  March  16. 
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Music  bt  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a  con- 
Tenience,  but  a  saving  cf  expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books 
can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  ounce. 
This  applies  to  any  distunce  under  three  thouaand  miles ;  be- 
yond that,  double  the  abc  ve  rates. 


For  the  Piano-Forte. 

Absence  and  Return.     Two  Romances,  each, 

R€n^  Favarge}'.  25 
Two  Songs  without  words,  which  speak  of  grief  and 
joy  as  well  as  tones  may.  The  first  a  pensive,  dreamy 
air,  enveloped  by  impetuous  runs  flowing  down  from 
the  right  to  the  left  hand,  and  indicating  unrest  and 
iiDsettledness ;  the  second,  an  ecstatic  melody  moving 
along  airily,  in  happiness  and  bliss.  Moderately  diffi- 
cult. 

Sans  Souci,    Morceau  de  Salon.        Ed.  Roeckel.  35 
A  piece  much  easier  than  the  above,  although  be- 
longing to  the  same  class.    Teachers  will  find  this 
piece  excellently  suited  to  be  used  at  the  pupil's  third 
or  fourth  quarter.    Written  in  Polka  time. 

La  Rieuse.     Polka.  Joseph  Ascher.  30 

A>cher  composes  Polkas  rather  sparingly.  After  his 
military  Polka  "  LaVaillance"  has  been  taken  up  and 
played  to  death  by  almost  all  the  Orchestras,  Bands 
and  Amateur  Pianists  on  this  and  other  continents, 
Ascher  has  not,  until  now,  composed  another  original 
Polka.  It  would  be  indeed  surprising,  if  this  Polka, 
equally  pretty,  equally  easy,  should  not  have  a  simi- 
lar run.  Of  course  all  players  will  be  anxious  to  get 
a  copy  of  it. 

Cuckoo  Polka.     (Or,  Spring  Polka.)         Hei'-zog.  25 
A  new  edition  of  this  favorite  Polka  which  has  been 
revived  by  Musard  and  by  late  performances  of  the 
Germanians  and  other  city  orchestras. 

Twelve  brilliant  Studies  in  the  modern  style  of 
Playing;  2  books,  hy  HenH  RoselleJi.  each  $1.50 
These  studies  introduce  to  the  player  the  peculiar 
technical  difficulties  of  modern  Piano-forte  Composi- 
tions. They  are  invaluable  as  preparing  the  way  to 
Toss',  Goria's,  Prudent's,  Ascher's  and  the  composer's 
own  inimitable  Fantasias,  as  there  is  no  similar  work 
of  the  kind.    Both  books  are  now  out. 

Erlking.     Song  by  Schubert,  transcribed  by 

Stephen  Heller.  50 
Pianists  are  still  at  war  about  the  merits  of  the 
different  arrangements  of  Schobert's  immortal  Ballad. 
Heller's  comes  in  for  a  fair  share,  and,  as  it  does  not 
tax  the  powers  of  the  performer  to  such  an  enormous 
degree  as  Liszt's,  it  may  be  said,  to  be  thought  of  now 
more  than  any  other. 

Elenora  Polka.  C.  Gustave  Fitze.  25 

Evergreen  Waltz.  Immergruii.  25 

Rendezvous  "Waltz.  J.  P.  Spaniei:  35 

Drawing-room  Scottisch.  F.  Pannell.  25 

State  Capital  Schottisch.  II.  C.  Orth.  25 

Mount  Allison  Mazurka.  F.  Agaihe.  25 

Cuckoo  Waltz.  W.  Finh.  25 

Port  Hope  Schottisch.  H.  F.  Chalaupka.  25 

A  lot  of  Bagatelles,  composed  principally  to  please 

and  gratify  young  players,  which  good  office  all  of  them 

will  undoubtedly  ]ierform  well. 

For  Flute  (or  Violin)  and  Piano. 

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.        Raphael  Dressier.  25 

Arranged  in  Dressler's  well-known  style;  everything 

correct,  neat  and  the  embellishments  In  excellent  and 

unquestionable  taste. 

For  the  Guitar. 
Gems  of  II  Trovatore.  C.  J.  Dom.  35 

■  The  first  instrumental  arrangement  which  is  offered 
to  Guitar  players.    The  airs  are  set  well  and  effectively, 
carefully  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  instrument. 
Books. 
One   Hundred   Songs   of  Ireland.    Words 
and  Music.  .50 

A  capital  collection,  including  the  best  sentimental, 
atriotic,  traditional  and  humorous  Songs  and  Melo- 
ies  of  "  the  land  of  sweet  Erin,"  and  one  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  heartily  welcome  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  look  over  the  waters  to  "  that  green  isle  'mid  the 
ocean  "  as  the  home  of  their  earliest  recollections. 
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The  Normal  Diapason. 

Report  of  the  French  Commissiou. 

(Continued  from  page  17.) 

II. 

We  felt  assured  that  the  fact  "  of  the  constantly 
increasing  elevation  of  the  diapason "  had  not 
taken  place  in  France  alone,  but  that  the  whole 
world  of  music  had  been  similarly  hurried  along ; 
it  was  necessary,  however,  to  obtain  authentic 
proofs  of  this  ;  it  was  necessary,  also,  to  know  to 
what  extent,  and  in  what  different  degrees,  this 
influence  had  been  felt  in  various  countries,  and 
in  the  principal  centres  of  human  activity. 

We  thought,  therefore,  M.  le  Ministre,  that,  in 
order  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  the  researches 
with  which  your  Excellency  had  charged  us,  it 
was  requisite  for  us  to  begin  by  obtaining  infor- 
mation abroad  and  at  home,  by  questioning  the 
heads  of  important  establishments  in  France  and 
foreign  countries,  by  finding  what  was  the  gene- 
ral state  of  the  diapason,  and,  jn  a  word,  by  hold- 
ing a  sort  of  judicial  enquiry  (enquete).  This 
course  was,  moreover,  marked  out  by  the  very 
decree  constituting  us  a  Commission,  and  in 
which,  with  great  justice,  you  mention  "  the  dif- 
ference existing  between  the  diapasons  of  various 
countries,  as  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment." 

Under  your  auspices,  and  through  the  medium 
of  our  president,  we  applied,  therefore,  to  every 
place  where  there  is  an  opera,  or  a  grand  musi- 
cal establishment ;  to  those  towns  where  Art  is 
cultivated  with  love  and  success,  and  carried  out 
with  eclat,  and  which  may  be  termed  the  capitals 
of  music ;  we  asked  for  information  concerning 
the  course  foUovred  by  tone,  and  begged  that  the 
tuning  forks  in  use  at  the  present  day  might  be 
sent  us,  as  well  as  the  old  ones,  if  possible,  so 
that  we  might  measure  exactly  the  discrepancy. 
At  the  same  time,  we  requested  those  enlightened 
men  to  whom  we  applied,  to  acquaint  us  with  their 
opinion  of  the  actual  state  of  the  diapason,  and 
their  feelings,  whether  favorable  or  opposed,  with 
regard  to  a  lowering,  or  moderating  of  the  tone. 
Music  is  a  collective  art ;  a  sort  of  universal  lan- 
guage. Every  nationality  disappears  before  mu- 
sical writing,  since  a  single  system  of  notation  is 
sufficient  for  all  nations  ;  since  signs  everywhere 
the  same  represent  the  sounds  which  form  the 
melody,  or  are  grouped  in  chords ;  the  rhythms 
which  measure  the  time,  and  the  various  shades 
which  color  the  thought ;  even  silence  is  written 
by  this  provident  alphabet.  Is  it  not  desirable 
that  a  uniform  diapason,  henceforth  invariable, 
should  add  a  final  link  to  this  community  of  intel- 
ligence, and  that  an  A  always  the  same,  counting 
all  over  the  face  of  the  globe  the  same  vibrations, 
should  facilitate  musical  relations,  and  render 
them  still  more  harmonious  than  at  present  ? 

It  was  with  this  view  of  the  subject  that  we 
wrote  to  Germany,  England,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Italy,  and  even  America,  and  our  correspondents 
have  forwarded  us  conscientious  answers,  useful 
information,  and  interesting  reminiscences.  Some 
sent  us  old  tuning-forks,  half  a  century  old,  and 
now  out  of  date ;  and  others,  contemporary  ones, 
of  various  intonations.  All  of  them,  acknowledg- 
ing and  censuring  the  actual  exaggeration,  as- 
sured us  of  their  cordial  adhesion.  Three  of 
them,  compatriots  of  ours,*  while  participating  in 
the  general  opinion,  ask,  it  is  true,  that  the  dia- 
pason shall  be  fixed  by  the  actual  state  of  the  di- 
apason of  Paris ;  they  do  so,  however,  in  order 
to  stop  it  in  its  progressive  ascent,  and  oppose  an 
obstacle  to  future  encroachments ;  but  this,  in  our 
opinion,  is  an  impotent  obstacle,  which  protects 
the  evil,  and  opposes  it  to  itself,  consecrating  in- 
stead of  destroying  it.  The  rest  are  unanimous 
in  desiring  a  less  elevated  diapason,  uniform,  and 
unalterable,  a  really  international  diapason,  round 


which  would  rally,  with  unvarying  agreement,  the 
singers,  instrumentalists,  and  instrument-makers 
of  all  countries.  Most  of  our  foreign  correspon- 
dents, beside  expressing  their  approbation,  praise 
us  for  having  taken  the  initiative.  "I  am  bound 
to  thank  you,"  writes  one  gentleman,  ■\  "  for  the 
important  cause  you  have  undertaken  to  plead  ; 
it  is  high  time  to  stop  the  irregularities  by  which 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  carried  away." 
"  I  adopt  the  sum  total  of  your  wise  reflections," 
says  another  most  distinguished  conductor,  {  "and 
hope  all  Europe  will  warmly  applaud  the  nomi- 
nation, by  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  State, 
of  a  commission  to  establish  a  uniform  diapason. 
The  great  elevation  of  the  diapason  destroys  and 
effaces  the  effect  and  character  of  ancient  music 
— of  the  master-pieces  of  Mozart,  Gluck,  and 
Beethoven." — "  I  make  no  doubt,"  writes  another 
gentleman,!  "that  the  commission  will  succeed 
in  this  important  question.  This  will  be  another 
act  of  service  rendered  by  your  nation  to  Art  and 
commerce."  "  The  progressive  elevation  of  the 
diapason,"  writes  another  of  our  honorable  cor- 
respondents, §  "  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  human 
voice  only,  but  likewise  to  all  instruments. 
Stringed  instruments  especially  have  lost  a  great 
deal,  as  far  as  sound  is  concerned,  since  it  has 
been  indispensable,  on  account  of  this  elevation, 
to  employ  very  thin  strings,  strong  ones  not  be- 
ing able  to  stand  the  exaggerated  tension ;  hence 
arises  that  sound  which,  instead  of  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  becomes  more  and  more  dissimilar  to 
the  human  voice." — "  To  fix  the  diapason  once 
for  all,"  says  a  fifth,l[  "  would  be  to  put  an  end 
to  a  great  many  doubts,  as  well  as  a  multitude 
of  annoyances,  and  even  caprices.  I  assure  you 
we  take  a  lively  interest  throughout  musical  Ger- 
many in  the  execution  of  your  project." — "  You 
have  said  truly  "  writes  another,  **  "  that  all  Eu- 
rope is  interested  in  the  reseai'ches  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  uniform  diapason. 
The  musical  world  has  long  felt  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  a  reform,  and  thanks  France  for  having 
taken  the  initiative." — M.  Drouet,  Capellmeister 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha,  has 
forwarded  us  three  tuning-forks,  of  different  pe- 
riods and  elevations,  together  with  an  interesting 
note.  Lastly,  we  have  received  from  two  highly 
competent  gentlemen,  Herr  Wieprecht,  director 
of  the  military  music  of  Prussia,  in  Berlin,  and 
Dr.  Furke,  papers  treating  the  subject  in  a  most 
masterly  manner.  The  authors  entirely  coincide 
with  the  idea  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission. 

These  numerous  instances  of  adhesion,  emana- 
ting from  such  high  authorities,  make  us  feel  cer- 
tain that  a  proposition  for  lowering  the  diapason 
will  be  well  received  throughout  Germany.  We 
must,  also,  here  mention  that,  as  far  back  as  1834, 
a  number  of  German  musicians  assembled  at 
Stuttgart,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  diapason 
should  be  lowered,  recommending  the  adoption  of 
an  A  considerably  below  our  A  at  present  in 
use.ff  There  will  certainly  be,  at  first,  some  dif- 
ficulties, arising  more  especially  from  the  division 
of  Germany  into  so  large  a  number  of  different 
states.  This  is  an  opinion  which  one  gentleman 
has  e-xpressed  to  us,  H  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  after  a  few  oscillations,  an  invariable 
and  common  t}'pe  will  be  established  in  the  above 
country,  which  is  of  great  weight  in  the  destinies 
of  musical  art. 

From  Italy  we  have  as  yet  received  only  one 
letter.  It  is  from  M.  Coccia,  director  of  the 
Philharmonic  Academy  of  Turin,  and  maestro  di 
capella  of  the  Cathedral  of  Novara.  M.  Coccia 
has  been  kind  enough  to  forward  us  the  tuning- 
fork  used  at  Turin  ;  ||||  it  is  a  little  lower  than 
that  of  Paris,  and  the  mildest  (il  piu  mite)  says 
M.  Coccia,  with  which  he  has  hitherto  met.     He 


recommends  its  adoption.  Thus  M.  Coccia,  also, 
is  in  favor  of  a  softening  of  the  tone,  and  this  au- 
gurs well  for  the  opinion  of  Italy,  on  which  great 
stress  should  be  laid. 

From  London,  we  have  received  a  communica- 
tion from  Messrs.  Broadwood,  the  celebrated 
pianoforte  makers.  They  have  been  kind  enough 
to  forward  us  three  tuning-forks,  all  employed  in 
their  establishment,  each  one  being  kept  for  an 
especial  purpose.  §§  The  first,  which  is  a  quarter 
of  a  tone  lower  than  that  of  Paris,  was,  25  or 
30  years  ago,  that  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
of  London.  It  has  been  judiciously  preserved  by 
Messrs.  Broadwood,  as  the  one  best  suited  to  the 
voice,  and  it  is  by  the  extremely  moderate  tone  it 
emits  that  they  tune  the  pianos  intended  for  ac- 
companiments at  vocal  concerts.  The  second, 
much  higher,  since  it  is  more  elevated  than  our 
own,  is  that  by  which  Messrs.  Broadwood  gener- 
ally tune  their  pianos,  because  it  is  nearly  con- 
formable to  that  of  harmoniums,  flutes,  etc. ;  it  is 
the  diapason  of  instrumentalists.  Lastly,  the 
third,  still  higher,  is  that  now  used  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  This  extreme  license  in  the 
diapason  ^[^  must  be  attended  with  inconveni- 
ence, and  is  calculated  to  endanger,  in  some 
measure,  absolute  correctness.  The  result  is,  that 
Messrs.  Broadwood  express  a  wish  "  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  researches,  so  interesting  and  so  im- 
portant for  the  whole  musical  world." 

M.  Bender,  musical  director  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  and  of  the  regiment  of  the  Guides, 
would  like  two  diapasons,  with  a  difference  of 
half  a  semi-tone;  the  higher  one  for  military 
bands,  and  the  other  intended  for  theatres.  M. 
Bender  practises  his  system ;  the  diapason  em- 
ployed by  the  band  of  the  Guides  is  not  applica- 
ble to  vocal  music.  It  is  the  highest  ot  all  the 
diapasons  we  have  received. 

M.  Daussoigne-Mehul,  director  of  the  Royal 
Conservatory  at  Liege,  does  not  send  us  any  tun- 
ing-fork, that  which  he  employs  being  similar  to 
that  of  Paris.  He  is  one  of  the  three  correspon- 
dents who  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this 
diapason,  as  the  extreme  limit,  and  safeguard,  if 
only,  he  says,  to  arrest  its  tendency  to  ascend. 

M.  Lubeck,  director  of  the  Royal  Conservatory 
at  the  Hague,  sends  us  his  tuning-fork,  which  is 
somewhat  less  high  than  our  own,  and  at  the 
same  time  promises  us  his  adhesion  and  sup- 
port.*** You  see.  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  with 
how  much  sympathy  and  approbation  your  desire 
to  establish  a  uniform  diapason  meets. 

We  have  written  to  America.  New  York  has 
not  yet  answered.  M.  E.  Prevost,  conductor  of 
the  French  Opera  at  New  Orleans,  has  forwarded 
us  a  letter  of  adhesion,  and  a  tuning-fork  which 
has  not  reached  us. 

We  have,  also,  received  information  on  the 
subject  from  distinguished  artists  in  some  of  the 
great  cities  of  France,  where  music  is  held  in 
honor. 

The  tuning-fork  sent  us  by  M.  Victor  Magnien, 
director  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music  at 
Lille,|-|-f-  is,  after  that  of  M.  Bender  and  those 
from  London,  the  highest  of  any  forwarded  to  us. 
It  is,  consequently,  higher  than  that  of  Paris.  It 
has,  no  doubt,  like  a  good  neighbor,  experienced 
the  influence  of  the  band  of  the  Guides  at  Bi-us- 
sels,  and  M.  Magnien  eagerly  joins  those  who  ask 
for  a  more  moderate  diapason. 

M.  Mezerai,  conductor  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Grand  Tlieatre,  Bordeaux,  has  communicated  his 
diapason,  which  is  less  elevated  than  that  of  Paris. 
He  first  adopted  the  latter,  but,  he  informed  us,- 
it  fatlsued  his  singers  too  much. 

The  diapason  of  Lyons  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Paris;  that  of  Mai-seilles  is  a  very  little  lower. 
Mr.  Georges  Halnl,  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
at  Lyons,  thinks  the   diapason  of  Paris  ought  to 
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be  retained,  in  spite  of  its  high  pitch,  lest  the  eclat 
of  the  orchestra  might  be  injured.  M.  Aug.  Mo- 
rel, director  of  the  Communal  School  of  Mar- 
seilles,jy  inclines  to  this  opinion.  These  two  ar- 
tists, with  M.  Mehul,  constitute  the  group  we 
have  mentioned  as  proposing  that  the  actual 
state  of  things  shduld  be  adopted  as  the  definitive 
limit. 

Toulouse  has  forwarded  us  two  tuning-forks, 
that  of  the  theatre,  less  elevated  than  our  own, 
and  almost  similar  to  that  of  Bordeaux,  and  that 
of  the  School  of  Musie,||||||  which  is  about  the 
fourth  of  a  tone  lower.  This  is  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference, and  all  the  more  important,  as  Toulouse 
is  one  of  those  towns  distinguished  for  musical  in- 
stinct, where  singing  is  popular,  and  harmony 
abundant,  and  which,  in  all  times,  has  supplied 
our  stage  with  artists  possessing  melodious  and 
sonorous  voices. 

The  tuning-fork  of  the  School  of  Toulouse  is, 
like  that  of  the  Grand-Ducal  Theatre  of  Carls- 
ruhe,  from  which  it  differs  by  only  four  vibrations, 
the  lowest  of  all  that  have  been  forwarded  iis. 
That  of  the  baud  of  the  Guides  of  Brussels, 
which  emits  nine  hundred  and  eleven  vibrations 
a  second,  is,  for  sharpness,  the  extreme  limit  of 
these  diapasons ;  that  of  Carlsruhe,  which  gives 
only  eight  hundred  and  seventy  vibrations,  is  the 
limit  in  lowness.§§§  ATithin  this  difference,  which 
is  not  much  less  than  a  semi-tone,  range  the  dia- 
pasons in  use  at  the  present  day,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  orchestras,  bands,  and  vocal  combi- 
nations, of  which  they  constitute  the  rule  and 
the  law,  and  of  which,  so  to  speak,  they  represent 
(re'sumer)  the  e.xpression. 

Thus  France  possesses,  at  her  two  extremities, 
one  of  the  highest  diapasons,  that  of  Lille  ;  and 
one  of  the  lowest,  that  of  the  School  of  Tou- 
louse. We  can  trace  on  the  map  the  route  fol- 
lowed by  the  diapason  in  France ;  it  rises  and 
falls  with  the  latitude.  From  Paris  to  Lille  it 
rises  ;  it  falls  from  Paris  to  Toulouse.  AVe  per- 
ceive that  the  North  is  subject  to  the  contact,  the 
predominance  of  instrumental,  while  the  South 
remains  faithful  to  the  rules  and  good  traditions 
of  vocal  art. 

We  have  presented  to  you,  jMonsieur  le  Minis- 
tre,  a  faithful  epitome  of  the  information  we  have 
received ;  we  have  acquainted  you  with  the  im- 
pression it  has  produced  upon  ourselves.  Taking 
into  account  the  almost  unanimous  opinions  ex- 
pressed for  a  moderation  of  the  lone,  and  the 
unanimous  opinions  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  diapason,  that  is  to  say,  a  general  level- 
ling of  the  diapason,  freely  consented  to ;  taking 
into  account  the  remarkable  differences  existing 
between  the  varions  diapasons  we  have  been  ena- 
bled to  compare,  difi'erences  measured,  with  all 
the  precision  of  science,  by  the  number  of  their 
vibrations,  and  duly  marked  down  in  one  of  the 
tables  annexed  to  this  report,^^'^  the  Commission, 
after  discussing  the  question,  has  adopted,  unani- 
mously, as  principles,  the  following  propositions  : 

It  is  desirable  that  the  diapason  should  be  low- 
ered. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  lowered  diapason  should 
be  generally  adopted  as  an  invariable  regulator. 


in. 


It  now  remained  for  us  to  decide  how  much 
the  diapason  could  be  lowered,  so  as  to  secure  for 
it  the  best  probable  chance  of  being  adopted  as 
an  invariable  regulator. 

It  was  evident  that  the  greatest  possible  abate- 
ment was  a  senii-tone,  a  more  considerable  devia- 
tion being  neither  practicable  nor  necessary ;  and 
on  this  point  the  Commission  was  imanimous. 
The  semi-tone,  however,  met  with  opponents,  and 
three  systems  were  started  :  the  diminution  of  a 
semi-tone  ;  the  diminution  of  the  fourth  of  a  tone, 
and  a  diminution  of  less  than  the  last. 

One  member  only  proposed  a  diminution  of 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  tone.  Fearing  especially 
that  the  relations  of  commerce  would  be  dis- 
turbed, he  proposed  a  very  moderate  diminution, 
which,  at  the  most,  and  in  its  greatest  amplitude, 
should  extend  to  half  a  quarter  of  a  tone. 

The  question  of  commercial  relations  is  suffi- 
ciently important  to  warrant  us  in  dwelling  on  it 


an  instant.  Besides,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  when 
you  appointed  us  you  directed  our  attention  to 
It. 

Among  the  documents  forwarded  us  is  a  letter 
signed  by  our  principal  and  most  celebrated  in- 
strument makers  in  all  branches  of  the  profession. 
In  this  letter  addressed  to  your  Excellency,  the 
writers  state  all  the  inconveniences  resulting 
"  from  the  continual  rising  of  the  diapason,  and 
of  the  diflerence  between  various  diapasons." 
You  are  asked  to  put  an  end  to  these  inconve- 
niences by  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  dia- 
pason. "  It  belongs  to  your  Excellency,"  say  the 
writers,  "  to  cause  this  kind  of  anarchy  to  cease, 
and  to  render  the  musical  world  as  important  a 
service  as  that  formerly  rendered  the  industrial 
world  by  a  uniform  set  of  measures." 

The  Commission  entertains  the  highest  consid- 
eration for  the  interests  of  our  great  trade  in  the 
manufacture  of  instruments,  which  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  riches  in  France,  a  branch  of  industry 
intelligent  in  its  products  and  felicitous  in  its  re- 
sults. The  clever  men  who  direct,  and  have 
raised  it  to  the  first  rank,  cannot  question  our  so- 
licitude ;  they  know  we  are  friendly  towards  a 
trade  which  supplies  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  with  valuable  and  charming  auxilia- 
ries. 

But,  if  among  these  makers,  who  have  so  well 
pointed  out  to  your  Excellency  "  the  inconveni- 
ences resulting  from  the  divergence  and  continu- 
ally increasing  elevation,"  there  are  some  who, 
as  we  have  been  informed,  now  apprehend  "  the 
inconveniences  "  resulting  from  the  measures  we 
desire  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  contenting 
them,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Since,  "  with  all  the 
musical  world,"  they  have  asked  for  a  uniform  di- 
apason, how  can  the  selection  of  a  diapason,  des- 
tined, as  we  and  they  hope,  to  become  uniform, 
disturb  "  commercial  relations"  already  disturbed, 
in  their  opinion,  by  the  divergence  of  existing 
diapasons  from  each  other  V  The  establishment 
of  a  uniform  diapason  necessarily  implies  the  se- 
lection of  one  diapason  and  no  more.  Now  we 
have  received,  listened  to,  compared  and  meas- 
ured twenty-five  different  tuning-forks,  all  in  ac- 
tive use  at  the  present  day.  From  so  many  A's, 
which  is  to  be  chosen  '?  Our  own,  apparently. 
But  why  ?  Of  these  twenty-five  diapasons,  not 
one  desires  to  rise,  but  many  are  eager  to  de- 
scend, while  fifteen  are  lower  than  that  of  Paris. 
By  what  right  should  we  say  to  these  fifteen  diapa- 
sons :  Rise  to  our  level.  Would  not  the  very  fact 
of  our  doing  so  cause  commercial  relations  to  run 
a  great  chance  of  being  disturbed  ?  Is  it  not 
more  logical,  more  reasonable,  and  more  sensible, 
for  the  sake  of  the  grand  system  of  conciliation, 
we  wish  to  tiy,  to  descend  towards  this  majority, 
and  have  we  not,  by  this  plan,  the  greatest 
chance  of  being  listened  to  by  the  foreign  artists 
whose  assistance  we  have  recpiested,  and  whom 
we  now  thank  for  having  responded  to  our  ap- 
peal with  so  much  cordiality  and  sympathy  ? 

In  order  to  give  the  instrument-trade  a  mark 
of  its  solicitude,  the  Commission  called  together 
the  principal  makers,  those  who  obtained  the  first 
rewards  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1855,  that 
is  to  say,  the  very  same,  who  wrote  to  your  Excel- 
lency,**** and  it  was  only  after  conferring  with 
them,  and  several  of  our  orchestral  conductors,fftt 
that  the  Commission  deliberated  on  the  extent 
the  diapason  might  be  lowered. 

In  the  discussion  on  this  point,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  suffrages  was  for  the  diminution  of  a 
(juarter  of  a  tone  ;  this  would  sensibly  moderate 
the  trouble  attending  the  studies  and  exertions  of 
singers,  and  thus  insinuate  itself,  so  to  speak,  in- 
cognito, into  the  presence  of  the  public,  without 
causing  too  great  a  perturbation  in  established 
habits ;  it  would  facilitate  the  execution  of  an- 
cient master  pieces,  and  would  bring  us  back  to 
the  diapason  employed  about  thirty  years  ago, 
the  period  of  the  production  of  works  of  which 
most  have  remained  on  the  rejiertory,  and  which 
would  thus  be  in  the  position  they  occupied  when 
composed  and  first  represented.  It  would  be  ac- 
cepted abroad  more  readily  than  the  diminution 
of  a  semi-tone.JHJ  Thus,  however,  it  would 
nearly  approach  the  diapason  selected  in  1834,  at 
Stuttgart.     It  already  had  in  its  favor  actual  ex- 


perience,  restricted,  it  is  true,  but  the  results  of 
which  we  are  able  to  appeciatc.|]|||!| 

■*  MM.  T).aus.'=oifrne-MehuI.  George? Hainl,anii  AugusteJIorel. 

t  llerr  Franz  Erkel,  Capcllmeistcr  at  the  Natioual  Theatre, 
Pcsth. 

t  llerr  neissiger,  first  nof-Capellmeii^tcr,  at  Dresden. 

II  Ilcrr  .loseph  Abenheini,  director  of  the  chapel  of  His  Maj- 
esty the  King  of  Wirtemberg. 

i  M.  de  Lwoft',  Master  of  the  Court,  and  Director  of  the  Im- 
perial Chapel  at  St.  Peterstiurgh. 

IF  llerr  i'erdinand  Dayid.  Director  of  the  Leip.sic  Conserva- 
tory. 

^'*  llerr  Franz  Abt,  Capellmeiater  of  the  Ducal  Theatre, 
Brunswiclc. 

tt  The  A  proposed  by  the  meeting  at  Stuttgart  was  one  of 
8S0  vibrations.  The  present  diapason  of  Paris  is  one  of  893, 
and  that  of  Berlin,  one  of  903. 

tt  llerr  Fraoz  Lachner,  the  celebrated  composer,  and  direc- 
tor-general of  music  at  the  Bavarian  Court,  expresses  himself 
in  the  following  terms  :  '■  I  warmly  desire,  ibr  the  interest  of 
the  Art,  that  the  Commission  may  happily  surmount  the  diiTi- 
culties  which  will,  doubtlessly,  arise  in  the  execution  of  this 
project.  De  assured  that,  as  far  as  I  am  c*oncerned,  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  realize  your  idea." 

ml  M.  Coccia  thinks  that  the  Turin  tuning-fork  he  sends  us 
is  also  that  of  the  theatre  at  Vienna,  He  believes  it  to  be  low- 
er than  that  used  at  Venice  and  Naples. 

H  These  three  forks  give  the  C  (ut),  like  that  sent  from  St. 
Pt-tcrsburgh  hy  M.  Lwolf. 

11*11  There  is  about  a  semi-tone  difference  bctweeh  Messrs. 
BroaJwood's  diap.ason  No.  1.  and  their  diapason  No.  3. 

■***  "  I  h.ave  had  also  to  contend  against  the  continual  ri.«e 
of  the  diapason.  By  founding  a  stable  diapiison  you  will  ren- 
der an  important  sei-vice  to  art.  I  shall,  therefore,  do  all  in 
my  power  to  bring  into  use  among  us  the  diapason  you  fix  lip- 
on  for  France." — M.  Liiberk's  Letter. 

ttt  A  branch  of  the  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Paris. 

ttt  The  School  of  Marseilles,  as  well  as  the  School  of  Tou- 
louse, mentioned  a  few  lines  lower  down,  are  branches  of  the 
Imper  al  Conservatory  of  Paris. 

mill  These  two  tuning-forks  were  sent  us  by  M.  Meriel,  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Toulouse. 

5§5  The  diapason  No.  1.  of  Mes.=;rs  Broadwood  (the  old  dia- 
pason of  the  London  Philharmonic)  is  rather  lower  than  that 
of  Carlsruhe,  giving  only  868  vibrations. 

M.  Jos.  Strauss,  ducal  Capellmeister,  at  Carlsruhe,  states, 
while  giving  us  his  adhesion,  that  the  diapason  be  employs  is 
that  which  fatigues  his  singers,  both  male  and  female,  the 
least,  and  is  best  adapted  for  the  execution  of  operas,  ancient 
as  well  as  modern. 

1T1T1T  Table  A.  T.able  B  shows  the  progressional  elevation  of 
the  diapason  in  different  countries.  These  two  tables  were 
drawn  up  by  MM.  Despretz  and  Lissnjous,  members  of  the 
Commission. 

****  M.  M.  Triebert,  Buffet,  and  Ad.  Sax,  makers  of  wind- 
instruments;  M.  Cavaille-Coll,  nrgan-builder ;  the  representa- 
tive of  M.  Erard;  MM.  Pleyel-Wolff  .and  Henry  Herz,  pi.ino- 
forte  makers;  M.  Als.xandre.  maker  of  the  organ-melodium; 
and  M.  Willaume,  maker  of  stringed  instruments. 

tttt  M.  Gir-ard,  conductor  at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, and  at  the  .Society  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire;  M. 
Mohr,  baud  master  of  the  Imperial  Guard;  and  M.  Delaffre, 
conductor  of  the  Thcatre-Lyrique. 

ttXX  "'Being  convinced  of  the  utility  of  your  project.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  get  your  diapason  accepted  here,  if,  after  the  re- 
searches of  your  Commission,  the  change  o  be  made  is  not  too 
great."  Letter  from  llerr  Ferdinand  David,  Director  of  the 
Conserv.Ttorv,  at  Leipsic. 

Iimill  The  Orand-Ducal  Theatre,  at  Carlsruhe,  and  the  School 
of  Toulouse,  the  voices  from  which  are  fresh,  supple,  and  in 
good  condition,  employ  the  diapason  which  we  propose.  With 
reference  to  this  school,  by  the  way,  we  must  remark  that 
young  pupils  from  it  experience  serious  difficulty,  and  some- 
times a  perc  ptible  deterioration  of  voice,  when  they  are 
obliged  to  exchange  their  own  moderate  diapasons  to  conform 
to  that  of  Paris. 

(To  be  continued.) 


On  Beauty  of  Tone. 

(From  "  Yoice  and  Vocal  Art";  a  Treatise  written  for  the 
use  of  Teachers  and  Students  of  singing.) 
BY   SABILLA   KOVELLO. 

The  tones  of  the  linmaii  voice  are  univers.illy  ad- 
mitted to  possess  more  chiirm  than  any  other  musical 
sounds  ;  but,  although  by  tlicir  natural  variety  and 
homogeneous  expression  they  may  claim  this  sujie- 
riority,  yet  hy  mismanagement  or  neglect  they  are 
li;ihlo  to  become  muffled  or  harsli,  and  even  vulgar 
and  offensive.  Tlie  tones  of  the  human  voice,  even 
when  of  the  most  delicate  quality,  are  very  prevalent, 
and  will  generally  be  distinguished  above  many  com- 
bined ins'trunieiits  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  give  plea- 
sure, their  beauty  ought  to  be  as  remarkable  as  their 
predominance. 

Among  other  acoustic  discoveries,  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  a  note,  when  sustained  perfectly  in 
tune,  will  fill  a  mucli  larger  extent  of  space  than  if  it 
be  impure  in  intonation  ;  and  this  fact  alone  ought 
to  prove  that  correct  intonation  is  the  first  essential 
to  beauty  and  fulness  of  tone. 

Some  voices  are  naturally  fine  and  full  throughout 
their  compass,  but  tliese  are  rare  examples,  much  to 
be  valued.  In  general,  the  vocal  instrument  is  not 
efjually  beautiful  in  all  its  tones,  but  may  be  perfec- 
ted by  artistic  development  and  careful  cultivation. 
Weak  voices  m.ay  be  improved  in  tone  by  the  con- 
stant practice  of  long-sustiilned  notes  ;  the  trcvinlous- 
ness  oliservable  in  tlie  emission  of  some  voices,  is  oc- 
casioned by  weakness  of  the  vocal  ligaments,  which 
are  not  sufficiently  vigorous  in  their  contractile  force 
to  control  and  modulate  the  column  of  air  trans- 
mitted through  their  vibrating  edges,  by  the  lungs 
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and  trachea.  This  defect  may  be  con<)Ucred  liy  at- 
tentively raeasuriniT  the  quantity  of  breath  the  glottis 
can  command,  and  restraining  the  collai)sing  strength 
of  the  walls  of  the  chest  during  expiration,  until  the 
vocal  cords,  by  constant  exercise,  gradually  acquire 
sufficient  firmness  to  sustain  the  voice  in  a  smoothly 
flowing  stream. 

Tlie  nasal  twang,  so  common  in  untrained  singers, 
is  caused  by  the  soft  palate,  which,  if  suffered  to  re- 
tain too  low  a  position  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
leaves  the  nasal  passages  too  much  unclosed,  and  in- 
clines sound  to  escape  principally  through  this  chan- 
nel. During  vocalization,  the  soft  palate  and  uvula 
should  be  raised  so  as  to  allow  the  voice  free  egress 
tlirough  the  mouth.  Those  who  are  subject  to  the 
defect  just  named,  should  be  very  cautious  against 
opening  the  mouth  upwards  so  as  to  make  it  assume 
a  round  shape ;  it  should  be  held  widely  smiling,  in 
which  position  the  soft  palate  is  not  so  much  inclined 
to  sink.  If  the  evil  be  obstinate,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  correct  it  by  holding  the  nostrils  entirely  closed 
until  a  proper  position  of  the  mouth  be  obtained. 

Tliick,  throaty  tones  are  produced  when  the  back 
of  the  tongue  is  held  too  backward  in  the  mouth,  or 
is  compressed  so  as  to  form  a  lump  in  the  cavity  of 
the  lower  jaw,  which  it  should  mi^rely  fill  up,  while 
its  edges  touch  the  teeth  around.  When  throati/  tone 
arises  from  this  cause,  its  cure  is  easy,  but  it  often 
originates  in  the  undue  size  or  occasional  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsils,  or  glands  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  throat,  between  the  palatine  arches.  In  this  case, 
improvement  is  more  difficult,  and  sometimes  ampu- 
tation of  the  superfluous  parts  is  necessary  to  radical 
cure. 

Iliislcmess  of  tone  proceeds  from  the  insufficient 
closing  of  the  lower  vocal  ligaments ;  when  a  current 
of  air  passes  clearly  through  the  lips  of  the  glottis, 
tone  will  be  pure  and  round,  but  if  its  lower  edges  be 
not  properly  contracted,  a  breatJii/  sound  escapes 
with  the  voice,  and  renders  it  husky. 

The  harsh  and  meagre  tone  occurring  on  the  notes 
constituting  tha  breaJc  o!  the  voice,' may  be  obviated 
by  the  practice  of  scales  and  passages  whicli  flow 
from  one  register  to  another,  as  described  under  the 
head  of  "union  of  different  registers." 

Every  voice  possesses  one  or  two  tones  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  rest ;  these  should  be  sung  by  the  stu- 
dent, who  must  carefully  observe  the  peculiar  shape 
assumed  by  the  soft  palate,  mouth,  and  other  chan- 
nels of  the  voice,  during  the  emission  of  these  su- 
perior tones,  and  endeavor  to  imitate  or  assimilate 
their  sound  throughout  the  whole  compass  of  the 
voice,  and  thus  equalize  its  beauty. 

Although  so  much  study  and  exercise  is  advised, 
to  render  a  voice  uniform,  yet  nothing  is  more  to  be 
avoided  than  monotoni/  of  sound.  In  everything 
variety  is  agreeable  and  refreshing,  and  in  nothing 
more  so  than  in  music,  or  tone  of  voice.  The  ear 
soon  wearies  of  even  the  most  delicious  sounds,  un- 
less they  convey  some  meaning  to  the  mind,  or  ap- 
peal to  some  feeling  of  the  heart. 

After  having  equalized  the  voice,  therefore,  the 
student  must  proceed  to  gain  complete  mastery  over 
different  and  opposite  qualities  of  tone,  which  must 
form  the  medium  expressive  of  most  dissimilar  senti- 
ments. 

High  notes  should  be  exercised,  taken  with  vigor, 
and  produced  in  middle  register;  taken  with  grace, 
produced  in  head  register ;  and  taken  by  means  of 
podamanio,  whicli  renders  their  tone  pathetic  or  tender. 

Portamento  is  much  employed  by  Italian  singers, 
and  is  very  expressive  when  moderately  introduced. 
It  is  the  art  of  carri/iug  the  voice  from  one  note  to 
another,  letting  the  intermediate  notes  be  heard,  but 
not  dlstini/uished :  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
scale  may  be  sounded  upon  a  pianoforte  by  pushing 
the  thumb  strongly  along  its  keys  for  the  distance  of 
one  or  two  octaves.  The  dififerenco  between  a  note 
taken  with  or  without  portamento,  is  the  same  as  be- 
tween an  object  throion  or  lifted  up  ;  the  following  il- 
lustration points  out  the  peculiarities  of  portamento.' 
Without  portamento : — 


Anch'   io      provai       le        te    -   ne  -  re 
With  portamento  mould  be  sung  thus  .•— 


Aneh'    -        -  io    prov-ai     le      te  -ne-re 
Great  beauty  and  expression  is  added  to  tone  by 
gradual  crescendo  and  decrcscendo  of  sound.    Every 
long-sustained  note  should  bo  swelled  out  or  dimin- 
ished during  its  emission. 

As'  a  general  rule,  all  ascending  passages  should 
increase,  and  descending  passages  decrease  in  loitd- 
ness  of  tone. 
Reiterated  or  insisting  passages  should  increase  in 


loudness,  unless  the  repetition  is  intended  as  an  echo 
to  the  original  phrase. 

All  syncopated,  suspended  notes,  and  those  foreign 
to  a  chord,  should  be  emphasized,  and  their  resolu- 
tions clearly  defined. 

In  the  execution  of  rapid  passages,  a  good  singer 
should  never  let  any  signs  of  htirri/  be  evident,  and 
must  impart  life  and  energy  to  very  slow  movements 
bj'  diversified  and  graduated  tones. 

Every  appearance  of  eflTovt  or  exhaustion  should 
bcavoided,  that  the  minds  of  an  audience  may  remain 
in  a  state  of  pleasurable  security  rather  than  of  sur- 
prise or  suspense. 

Singers  should  never  debase  their  own  standard  of 
taste  to  gain  popularity  ;  if  their  own  judgment  pro- 
nounce a  composition  to  be  worthless  and  unmean- 
ing, they  should,  if  possible,  decline  to  perform  it.  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  artiste  to  form  and  elevate  musi- 
cal taste,  and  the  public  is  much  more  intelligent  than 
some  musicians  suppose.  It  is  true  that  much  ap- 
plause is  bestowed  upon  mere  mechanical  execution, 
hut  this  expression  of  delight  is  temporary,  and  very 
different  from  the  placid,  but  perfect  enjoyment  ex- 
perienced by  an  audience  appreciating  the  worthy 
pertoimance  of  some  classical  work,  always  heard 
with  renewed  pleasure.  The  dignity  of  Art,  and  of 
those  devoted  to  it,  will  ever  be  respected,  unless  de- 
graded by  artistes  themselves. 


Imitation  in  the  Fine  Arts. 

Tran.slated  for  Dwiglit's  Journal  from  the  French  of  ToPFFjiR.* 

To  imitate,  the  painter  transforms.  And  the  mu- 
sician ■?  It  is  essential  that  he  should  not  imitate, 
for  by  so  doing  he  loses  force.  Because  by  imitation 
he  translates,  while  to  impress,  he  must  express,  and 
to  express  he  must  transform. 

This  a  law  more  stringent  for  musician  than  for 
poet,  as  it  is  the  more  so  for  the  poet  even  than  for 
the  painter. 

Is  it  admirable  to  imitate  the  cries  of  grief  ?  It's 
sighs,  its  groans,  and  bowlings  1 

It  can  be  done,  but  our  tears  cease  to  flow  imme- 
diately, and  let  the  groans  be  repeated  or  prolonged, 
and  uncontrolled  laughter  will  be  the  result.  With- 
out direct  imitation  of  that  which  is  external  and 
actual,  the  musician  discloses  in  the  language  of  his 
invention,  the  emotions,  the  regrets,  the  delights,  and 
the  sublime  sensations  filling  his  soul ;  which  are  the 
more  powerful  because  not  limited  by  finite  form. 
He  transports  us  with  a  sympathetic  emotion, 
sublime  because  unmeasured. 

By  such  methods  music  becomes  the  first  of  imita- 
tive arts.  Yet  imitation  is  of  small  account  in  it. 
It  is  expression  alone.  From  soul  to  soul,  sound  is 
the  only  messenger.  Direct  and  living  image  of  the 
sweeter  and  the  stronger  perturbations  of  the  human 
soul,  it  communicates  transports  of  delight,  inelifable 
melancholy,  the  tumult  of  sentiment,  the  mirthful- 
ness  of  triumph. 

While  Painting  rests  upon  the  level  of  earth,  while 
Poetry,  borne  by  Pegasus,  flies  from  Pindus  to  heli- 
con. Music  hovers  over  earth  and  over  Pindus.  Her 
wings  soar  higher  than  the  clouds,  into  infinite  space. 
She  finds  her  divinest  inspiration  only  when  she  for- 
bears to  alight. 

Three  artists,  sublime  in  genius,  have  taken  the 
'  Creation '  as  their  subject.  Michelangelo,  Closes  and 
Haydn.  The  first,  bound  by  the  conventions  of  his 
art  to  direct  imitation,  is  meagre  in  comparison  with 
the  second,  who,  unconditionally  free,  expresses,  at 
the  same  time,  the  invisible  thoughts  of  the  Creator, 
and  the  visible  glory  of  the  Creation.  The  last,  in 
purer  liberty,  makes  less  apparent,  but  expresses 
more.  He  repeats,  he  develops  the  two  former.  In 
his  work  shine  M.ajesty,  Power,  Action.  Chaos  is 
made  known  to  us,  and  these  vast  continents  and 
mountains  are  for  the  first  time  touched  with  light.  In- 
numerable creatures  fill  the  new  world  ;  Tenderness, 
Passion,  Poetry,  enter  it  with  Man.  And  all  appears 
successive  or  simultaneous  at  the  will  of  Haydn !  He 
is  infinite,  rather  than  vague,  and  animate  rather  than 
infinite. 

Music,  like  the  other  Arts,  becomes  materialized 


by  various  steps ;  and  as  in  other  Arts,  it  is  when 
imitation  replaces  expression,  or  when  the  execution 
outweighs  the  sentiment.  Here  we  have  Melody 
constituting  expression,  as  Form  in  the  arts  of  design. 
Let  melody  become  simply  imitative,  and  expression 
dies.  Let  melody  be  subordinate  to  harmony,  of 
which  the  efifect  is  to  charm  the  ear  as  color  charms 
the  eye,  and  the  pleasures  of  sound  substitute  them- 
selves for  those  of  expression.  The  Beautiful  puts  to 
flight  the  Etherial. 

The  modern  orchestra  was  unljnown  to  the  Greeks. 
They  sang  at  their  festivals,  in  unison,  melodies, 
each  of  which  bore  an  individuality  so  strong,  en- 
dowed with  a  power  so  immense,  that  the  delirium  of 
martial  ardor,  of  consuming  vengeance,  or  of  an 
enervating  voluptuousness,  led  the  souls  of  a  nation 
captive ! 

Melodies,  such  as  these,  were  distinguished  by 
"  modes."  Plato,  for  his  '  Republic ',  makes  choice 
among  these  "modes." 

Where  shall  we  find  the  modern  law-giver  occu- 
pied with  music  1  Where  is  the  philosopher  who  has 
even  examined  the  benefits  or  the  evils  it  may  spread 
among  mankind  ?  What  Journalist  speaks  of  it 
otherwise  than  as  one  of  the  brilliant  and  costly 
pleasures  of  the  capital  ■?  Than  as  of  an  ingenious 
combination  of  sounds,  which,  by  means  of  execu- 
tion, more  effective  then  expressive,  has  the  sublime 
object  of  providing  agreeable  sensations  for  fops 
and  silly  women  ? 

By  such  signs,  it  seems  to  me  that  music  seeks 
perfection  in  deformity,  and  that  we  pride  ourselves, 
in  tliis  as  in  some  other  things,  upon  false  or  barren 
attainments. 

*  "  Iletieiions  et  Menus  Tropos,  d*un  Peintre  Geneyois.' 
Chap.  XX. 

Wagner's  Tannhauser  at  the  Stadt  Theatre. 

Flora  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

It  was  about  184.')  that  Wagner's  opera  "  Tann- 
hiiuser,  or  the  Contest  of  the  Minstrels  at  Wartburg," 
a  work  that  has  excited  the  most  exaggerated  criti- 
cism, both  laudatory  and  condemnatory,  was  first 
brought  out  at  Dresden.  The  composer  wrote  the 
libretto  as  well  as  the  music.  The  plot,  gathered 
from  old  German  traditions,  is  a  sort  of  allegorical 
romance,  for  Wagner,  like  Meyerbeer,  has  a  double 
meaning  in  his  opera.  The  hero,  Tiinnhiiuser,  is  a 
minstrel  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  first  appears 
to  us  under  the  sway  of  the  goddess  Hulda,  who,  by 
a  curious  jumble  of  raediajval  mythology,  was  con- 
sideicd  the  ty|)e  of  sensual  enjoyments,  being  about 
equivalent  to"  the  Venus  of  Grecian  mythology,  and 
even  often  called  by  the  same  name.  The  Princess 
Elizabeth,  of  Thuringia,  loves  Tannhiiuser.  At  a 
minstrel  contest  in  Wartburg  he  is  brought  into  com- 
petition with  other  Minnesingers.  Becoming  excited 
in  the  content,  and  impelled  by  a  morbid  audacity, 
Tamdiausor  sings  the  pleasures  of  sense.  Walter  of 
the  Vogclweido  "praises  those  of  virtue.  Tannhiiuser 
resumes  in  a  more  angry  manner,  and  finally  bursts 
forth  into  a  bacchanalian  song  in  praise  of  the  heathen 
goddess.  The  ladies,  shocked,  leave  the  scene,  and 
Tann-Tiuser  is  about  to  perish  beneath  the  swords  of 
the  offended  knights,  when  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
rushes  forward  and  saves  his  life.  Tannhauser,  peni- 
tent, joins  a  company  of  pilgrims,  and  proceeds  to 
Rome.  Elizabeth,  alone,  prays  for  his  return  and 
safety.  At  last  he  returns,  but  worn  out  and  un- 
happy, and  is  met  by  Wolfram,  another  minstrel.  He 
seems  crazed,  and,  with  frenzied  manner,  tells  of  his 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  the  occurrences  there  : 

At  Rome  I  songht  tlie  holj'  place  straight-a-ay, 
And  on  the  threshold  low  in  prayer  I  lay  ; 
The  morning  broke  :— then  all  the  bells  were  ringing, 
And  hymns  celestial  through  the  air  descended. 

0,  then,  new  hopes  within  my  soul  were  springing, 
Tor  grace  to  all  the  welcome  sounds  portended. 
Code's  minister  I  saw  ;  around  him  pressing 
Great  nmltitudes  were  kne.  ling  in  the  dust : 
Thons,ands  tUsmissed  he  with  his  holy  blessing ; 
Pardoned  they  rose,  all  filled  with  joy  and  trust. 

1,  too.  approached  ;  with  drooping  head  and  lowly, 
Accused  myself  of  every  thought  unholy. 

Of  evil  Inst  in  which  my  soul  did  languish  ; 
Lust,  Inst  that  defied  penance  and  all  pains  ! 
I  called  on  him  in  tones  of  wildest  anguish 
To  grant  deliverance  from  those  fiery  chains, 
And  he  whom  thus  I  prayed,  began  : 
"Hast  thou  such  sinful  passion  felt? 
llath  licU's  own  fire  set  thee  aglow  ? 
Ilnst  in  the  Jlount  of  Vcuus  dwelt  ? 
Then  thou  art  damned  to  endless  woo  ; 
I'or  as  this  staH  within  my  hand 
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Its  leafy  bloom  can  ne'er  regain, 

So  ne'er  can'st  thou,  a  burning  brand 

Piuck'd  forth  from  hell,  And  grace  again  I  " 

Taiinliauser,  by  this  inexorable  sentence,  given 
over  to  despair,  madly  rushes  b.ack  to  the  "  Venus 
{jrotto,"  where  the  goddess  Hulda  holds  her  revels. 
He  hears  the  voices  of  the  syrens  luring  him  back. 
AVolfram  tries  to  detain  him,  (how  similar  to  the 
final  scene  in  Meyerbeer's  Robert  is  this  !)  but  cannot 
break  the  accursed  charm  until  he  pronounces  the 
name  of  Elizabeth.  Then  the  impure  vision  vanishes, 
the  seductive  melodies  are  no  more  heard.  A  funeral 
procession  approaches,  .and  on  the  bier  lies  the  form 
of  Klizabeth.  Tannhiinser  sinks  down  on  the  cofSn, 
while  his  pilgrim's  staff  miraculously  bursts  forth 
into  leafy  bloom.     He  is  forgiven  .and  dies. 

This  very  meagre  outline  of  the  plot  gives  but  a 
poor  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  libretto,  or  the  many 
e.xcellent  situations  admirably  adapted  for  musical 
effect  that  it  contains.  The  general  idea  of  the  work 
is  the  struggle  between  the  pleasure  of  sense  and  the 
conviction  of  duty.  It  is  but  a  romanticized  epitome 
of  the  similar  trials  in  every-day  real  life.  The  story 
of  the  opera  is  of  itself  a  remarkable  romance.  And 
as  to  the  music — that  Wonderful  "  music  of  the 
Future  "  about  which  there  is  so  much  talk  1  Most 
people  seem  to  think  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
incoherent  orchestration  and  chaotic  vocalization,  ut- 
terly destitute  of  sustained  melody.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  "  Tannhiinser,"  which  contains  some 
truly  beautiful  melodic  inspirations.  The  great  fea- 
ture of  the  work  lies,  however,  in  the  orchestration, 
in  which  the  composer  seems  to  have  almost  exhaus- 
ted the  powers  of  the  orchestra.  Some  of  the  orches- 
tral combinations  are  marked  by  great  originality  as 
well  as  beauty.  The  concerted  pieces  are  singular 
and  striking,  if  not  wholly  agreeable,  while  there  is 
one  noble  march,  with  a  chorus  of  finely-marked 
melody.  The  choral  strains  of  the  pilgrims  are  noble 
and  majestic — one  in  particular,  in  which  the  various 
Btriiins  of  the  pilgrim's  hymn  alternate  with  the  warb- 
lings  of  a  shepherd's  pipe,  is  peculiarly  effective. 
Liszt,  in  his  admirable  analysis  of  this  opera,  felici- 
K>usly  says  of  this  scene  that  the  shepherd's  "  pasto- 
ral melody  winds  like  a  flowering  field-vine  about  the 
stern  outlines  of  the  pious  hymn,  which  rises  like  the 
arching  of  a  Gothic  vault." 

But  to  all  these  rare  beauties  are  contrasted  dismal 
wastes  of  dreary  recitative.  For  the  solo  singers 
there  are  no  decided  melodies,  if  we  except  one  bari- 
tone and  one  soprano  song ;  and  the  declamatory 
style  requires  the  closest  attention  to  the  words  to  be 
appreciated.  The  concerted  pieces  are  also  some- 
times spun  out,  as  if  the  composer  were  tryijig  after 
effects  he  could  not  produce — as  though  he  formed 
an  ideal  he  could  not  realize.  The  magnificent  tenor 
scene  in  the  last  act  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
declamatory  music  ever  written  ;  yet  its  great  length, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  anything  approaching 
melody,  makes  it,  with  all  its  power,  rather  tedious. 

The  opera,  all  things  considered,  was  very  credita- 
bly given.  The  orchestra  was  almost  faultless.  Of 
the  singers,  Mr.  Pickaneser  did  very  well  in  the  rdh 
of  Tannhauser,  so  evidently  beyond  his  natural 
powers.  The  lady  singers  h.ave  but  little  to  do  in 
this  opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably.  The  cho- 
ruses were  finely  rendered,  and  the  whole  performance 
is  one  that  deserves  the  attention  of  our  musical 
amateurs.  The  opera  will  be  repeated  on  Friday  for 
the  benefit  of  Carl  Bergmann,  the  conductor,  who  has 
faithfully  labored  to  produce  the  work  in  an  effective 
style. 

Prom  the  Tribune,  April  15. 
This  opera  at  the  German  Theatre,  Bowery,  is 
played  for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  The  author 
has  excited  much  attention  in  Germany,  and  there 
has  been  no  little  politics — opera  politics — in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  merits  of  the  work  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  the  instrumentation  is  bold,  rich, 
and  dazzling,  and  much  rapid  violinism  with  subdi- 
vision of  the  violin  parts  characterizes  it.  That  is  a 
question  of  sonority  and  variety  in  instrumentation, 
but  not  of  ideas.  In  the  latter,  which  is  tlie  chief 
merit  of  a  composer,  wo  do  not  find  Herr  Wagner 
remarkable.  His  melodies  .arc  mostly  hobbling,  and 
generally  they  are  no  melodies  at  all.  He  docs  not 
apprehend  musical  suavity,  caisural  pauses,  nice 
balances  and  compensations,  and  other  things  which 
go  to  make  the  magic  of  melody.  Not  having  the 
gift  of  melody,  he,  if  we  understand  his  theoiy, 
maintains  that  it  is  a  national  spontaneity  not  to  be 
called  into  thorough  life  by  the  individual  in  the 
polished  or  artificial  state.  Very  safe  theory  for  com- 
posers who  dispense  with  the  diamond.  Hen-  Wag- 
ner has  some  happy  moments,  but  they  are  too  short- 
lived. In  a  long  waste  of  recitative  we  have  occa- 
sionally a  breath  of  melody  which  makes  us  hope  for 
better  things.  The  most  noticeable  portions  are  a 
choral  of  Pilgrims  ;  a  march  and  chorus  in  the  Ros- 


sini style,  very  finely  worked  np,  and  having  a  good 
melody  if  mended  where  certain  rests  ought  to  mark 
the  phrasing,  but  which  do  not.  Phrasing  is  one  of 
the  last  secrets,  however,  which  come  to  the  compo- 
ser. The  march  had  a  splendid  reception.  There 
are  some  very  noble  dramatic  cfi'ects  peering  out 
thro\igh  the  work. 

This  opera  merits  much  consideration  fiom  the 
public,  for  it  reveals  an  aspiration  for  certain  novel 
things  in  the  orcliestra.  True,  they  are  got  often  at 
the  expense  of  the  voice,  but  they  are  worth  hearing. 

We  make  a  very  imperfect  notice  of  this  work,  be- 
cause we  were  unable  to  get  a  sight  of  the  full  score, 
which  should  be  read  to  make  a  critique  available. 

The  production  on  the  stage  was  honorable  to  all 
concerned.  The  mise-en-srene  was  good — the  solo 
singing  fair — the  chorus  admirable,  and  the  orchestra, 
under  Plerr  Bergmann,  very  fine. 


Carnival  Balls  at  the  Trencli  Opera. 

(From  the  Paris  Correspondence  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune^ 
March  10.) 
Just  let  me  tell  you  what  money  is  thrown  into  cir- 
culation by  these  very  same  masked  balls  at  the 
Opera.  The  Opera  gives  fourteen  masked  balls 
during  Carnival.  It  employs  for  these  fourteen 
masked  balls,  one  hundred  and  fifty  musicians,  forty- 
six  check-takers  and  ushers,  four  clerks,  four  hundred 
ticket  sellers,  forty  box  openers,  (women),  eighty 
machinists, twelve  upholsterers, six  florists, eight  cloak 
and  cane  keepers,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  su- 
perintendents, thirty-four  waiters,  four  opera  glass 
and  fan  sellers  and"  hirers,  twenty-four  lamp  lighters 
and  gas  superintendents  :  total,  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  persons.  Every  ball  night  1850  candles  and 
210  oil  lamps  are  burnt,  besides  5600  gas  jets  lighted. 
The  opera  can  hold  8000  people  a  ball  night ;  the 
average,  however,  is  5000  fiersons,  usually  composed 
of  2400  women  and  2600  men.  'The  man.ager  of  the 
Opera  give  .about  1500  free  tickets  to  editors,  painters 
and  composers,  literary  men,  and  some  of  the  b.allet 
girls.  Besides  the  revenue  from  these  5000  visitors, 
there  arc  fifty-si.x  amphitheatre  stalls  and  eighty-six 
boxes  which  contribute  largely  to  the  Opera's  trea- 
sury :  forty-one  of  these  bo.xes  are  hired  out  by  the 
season  at  a  minimum  rent  of  1260f. ;  the  forty-five 
others  and  the  amphitheatre  stalls  are  reserved  for 
the  public,  being  hired  out  for  only  one  ball.  The 
average  price  of  a  b.all  ticket  is  5f.,  consequently  from 
this  source  alone  (boxes  and  amphitheatre  stalls  left 
out  of  the  question)  at  least  20,000f.  goes  nightly  into 
the  Opera's  treasury.  -  As  every  woman  who  enters 
the  balls  must  wear  a  mask,  and  as  there  are  2400 
women  who  enter,  and  as  they  pay  on  an  average  of 
three  francs  for  a  mask,  the  mask  sellers  receive 
7200f.  every  ball  night.  As  every  woman  wears  a 
costume  which  is,  on  an  average,  hired  for  lOf.  a 
night,  2400  women  at  lOf.  pay  the  costumer  24,000f. 
every  ball  night.  Every  woman  wears  ball  slippers 
which  cost  about  lOf.,  and  this  gives  another  24,000f. 
Every  woman  goes  to  a  hair  dresser,  this  may  be  set 
down  for  2400f.  ;  and  buys  a  pair  of  gloves,  which 
on  an  average  costs  2f.  40  per  pair,  which  adds  6000f. 
to  the  gr.and  total.  It  is  reckoned  about  4000f.  are 
spent  in  bouquets  and  fans.  I  have  said  2600  men 
go  to  every  ball,  they  are  said  to  spend  IflOOf.  for 
false  noses,  10,000f.  for  costumes,  65O0f.  for  gloves, 
1 500f.  for  beard  and  hair  dressing,  SOOOf.  for  shoes, 
lOOOf.  for  hats.  The  cloak  and  cane  keejiers  receive 
50c.  for  every  object  left  in  their  care,  and  they  take 
in  at  every  ball  2500f.  At  the  first  ball  given  at  the 
Opera  this  year,  the  police  noted  that  1490  hacks  and 
300  private  carriages  drove  up  to  tlie  door ;  if  you 
add  to  these  the  carriages  taken  after  the  ball  is  over, 
and  reckon  that  many  carriages  are  kept  "by  the 
hour  "  nearly  all  night,  and  that  most  of  them  reach 
the  Opera  door  after  midnight,  and  therefore  pay 
double  prices,  you  will  agree  that  SOOOf.  is  no  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  the  money  spent  in  hack  hire. 
The  cafe's  in  the  Opera  house  take  in  on  average 
13,750f.  The  shoe  blacks,  porters  and  carriage  door 
openers,  make  about  500f.  between  them.  Since  the 
manager  of  the  Opera  has  made  it  a  rule  that  none 
but  persons  in  dress  coats  shall  enter  the  balls,  ready 
made  clothing  shops  in  the  neighborhood  hire  black 
coats  and  pantaloons  and  white  waistcoats,  and  make 
between  1200f.  and  1500f.  from  it  every  ball  night. 
The  sum  total  of  the  foregoing  items  is  133,850f., 
which  multiplied  by  fourteen  makes  l,955,560f.  for 
the  ball  season.  But  this  is  not  .all  :  almost  every 
body  who  goes  to  a  masked  ball  sups  sometime  or 
another  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  most  suppers 
arc  eaten  at  some  one  of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  res- 
taurants on  the  Boulevard  or  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
which  keep  open  all  night  on  ball  nights.  It  is  said 
1000  persons  sup  at  3f.  a  head,  1000  at  6f.,  2000  at 
lOf.,  500  at  20f.,  and  500  at  40f.,  which  would  give 
some  59,000f.  as  distributed  among  the  restaurants 


on  ball  nights  ;  it  is  beliered  the  Maison  D'Or,  the 
Cafe  Anglais,  the  Cafe'  Riche,  the  Cafe?  Cardinal, 
Desiree,  pocket  half  of  this  sum.  As  most  of  the 
women  who  frequent  these  balls  come  more  on  bni- 
ness  than  pleasure,  it  is  reckoned  they  receive  at  least 
140,000f.  in  the  way  of  presents  after  each  ball.  It 
may  therefore  be  safely  estimated  that  the  masked 
balls  at  the  Opera  alone  put  at  the  least  one  million 
of  dollars  in  circulation  in  the  course  of  the  fourteen 
nights  they  run.  And  1  am  persuaded  the  estimate 
is  greatly  below  the  true  amount.  How  then  can  you 
expect  Parisians  to  be  virtuous,  seeing  vice  is  so 
profitable  ! 

At  the  last  ball  at  the  Opera,  Shrove  Tuesdiiy 
night,  (but  one  more  ball  will  be  given  before  next 
December,  and  this  ball  will  be  given  on  mi  careme, 
mid  lent,)  there  was  dancing  in  the  promenade 
drawing  room  as  well  as  on  the  floor  —  a  license 
very  rarely  tolerated  at  the  Opera.  It  was  noticed 
this  year  that  more  young  men  of  good  family  than 
usual  frequented  the  masked  balls,  and  that  they 
seemed  to  take  delight  in  wearing  the  most  vulgar 
apparel.  They  were  the  jRvbert  Ilacaircs  and  Don 
Cesar  de  Bazans  of  the  motley  crowd.  They  were 
the  men  who  flaunted  most  rags,  while  persons  in 
humbler  life  hid  themselves  in  the  splendor  of  Counts. 
This  is  human  nature.  Those  that  are  high  in  life 
look  with  envy  on  the  lowly,  the  latter  look  with 
envy  on  those  that  are  above  them ;  none  are  satis- 
fied with  their  station  of  life. 


Harmony  Mi  stuider stood. 

Herr  Gustavo  Salter  is  a  piano-forte  player.  A 
piano-forte  player  of  the  new  school.  Of  the  new 
school  which  defies  the  mechanical  distances  of  oc- 
taves, and  by  a  transcendental  dodge  which  knoweth 
neither  great  nor  small,  brings  the  doubly  elevated 
attics  of  the  superstructure  of  sound  in  close  em- 
brace witli  the  deep  sub-cellars  of  the  bass.  Of  the 
new  school  which  picks  out  the  humanities  and  pitch 
of  the  voice  divine  for  its  themes,  and  wreathes  the 
uppermost  and  lowermost  addenda  of  sound  thereto. 
Of  the  new  2.40  school — in  fact,  the  locomotive 
school — so  fast,  so  strenuous,  so  fierce.  Style  is  the 
man,  says  Buflbn.  A  player  with  so  glib  a  hand 
must  have  a  glib  tongue.  With  that  tongue  he 
played  a  fantasia.  A  fantasia  con  ferocia  e  di  rabbia. 
A  fautasia — says  his  accnser — against  two  ladies. 
Against  two  spotless  ladies.  But  these  ladies  found 
a  protector.  A  protector  in  the  stalwart  person  of 
Herr  Formes — with  whom  Herr  Satter  was  travelling 
on  a  harmonious  tour  of  concert-giving.  But  har- 
mony has  discord.  All  discord  is  harmou}^  misun- 
derstood. This  lovely  fracas  between  Herr  Formes 
and  Herr  Satter  is  harmony  so  misunderstood.  The 
nature  of  the  harmony  was  not  fi'om  a  wind  instru- 
ment, though  it  was  a  blow.  It  was  more  of  a 
stringed  instrument,  being  a  scrape.  Herr  Formes, 
in  reciting  the  harmony  misunderstood,  says  the  two 
ladies  were  without  their  legitimate  protectors,  and, 
in  their  absence,  he  demanded  from  Herr  Satter  aii 
apology  for  the  outraged  and  injured  parties,  which 
was  not  only  refused,  but  the  insult  was  repeated,  .and 
if  possilile,  in  a  still  more  ofjisusive  manner.  "  Per- 
haps," the  great  basso  adds,  "  I  acted  rashly,  but  I 
flatter  myself  that  mankind  generally,  and  the  fair 
sex  universally,  will  not  condemn  me,  if,  under  such 
circumstances,  /  did  .^/op  tlie  face,"  ij'c."  The 
harsh  thunder  which  the  basso  grates  is  here  C  below 
the  line,  too  terrible  for  our  tender  columns.  The  basso 
adds — that  certainly  if,  as  the  reporter  of  The  Cincin- 
nati Gazette  ".affirms" — the  Queen  of  the  West  be- 
ing the  seat  of  the  harmony  misunderstood  in  ques- 
tion— "  certainly  if  Mr.  Gnstav  Satter  was  not  half 
weight  or  size,  his  associates,  Anschutz  and  Thoma§, 
were  sufficient  to  make  up  the  disparity  in  bulk,  so 
that  the  term  "  coward,"  which  you  assert  they  ap- 
plied to  me,  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  three  men, 
who,  after  inflicting  through  your  journal  a  stab  upon 
my  character,  effect  an  inglorious  retreat  before  its 
publication  could  meet  the  eyes  of  the  public  or  my- 
self." 

From  Herr  Satter,  Herr  Anschutz,  and  Herr 
Thomas,  we  have  no  critical  remarks  on  this  harmo- 
nious question.  ATe  look  with  anxiety  for  the  trio 
in  response  to  the  solo.  They  are  all  clever  fellows. 
Clever  intellectually.  Clever  socially.  But  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  "minds  is — decided  difference  of 
opinions  capable  of  detonation. 

Herr  Formes  in  this  championship,  off  the  stage, 
is  radically  different  from  his  place  on  it.  There  he 
is  not  allowed  to  st.and  up  foi;  the  sex.  Those  infer- 
nal opera  composers  have  a  way — all  of  them — of 
making  the  basso  never  a  lover,  preaching  ambrosial 
delectations  in  D  flat  for  the  fair ;  never  going  the 
whole  figure  with  his  amores  and  dolores — never 
wafting,  wailing,  and  writhing  in  the  ecstatic  relation 
of  Correlative  sixths,  with  the  love-shedding  soprano ; 
never  under  the  lyrical  liquidities  of  moonbeams, 
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telling  the  story  of  a  passion  crowned  with  joy : — 
never;  never;  never; — hut  he  is  ahvays  a  black- 
beardetl,  hlack-doubletted  ruffian,  looking  bowie- 
knives  and  prussic  acid ;  swearinf^,  roaring,  and 
ramping  throughout  the  scales  of  two  octaves  ;  un- 
happy and  sav.igc,  flamboyant  and  unpitied.  Ahvays 
so,  though  the  majestic  virility  of  his  voice,  by  all  the 
parallelisms  of  positive  philosophy,  would  pick  him 
out  as  the  proper  man — worth  a  qnatuor  of  tender 
tenors.  As  the  most  manly  of  bassos,  Herr  Formes 
has  been  most  outraged  by  this  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  composers.  He  could  make  love  like — we 
beg  Mr.  Everett's  pardon — like  George  Washington, 
so  stalwart  and  sublime.  An  lo  t'amo  from  him  would 
have  a  breadth  of  fervency  in  it  astonishing  the  dress 
circle,  not  to  mention  those  darlings  of  the  muses, 
the  critics.  Herr  Formes  is  now  the  champion  of 
the  sex  al  fresco ;  can  he  not  be  made  so  under  the 
portals  of  Euterpe  1 

It  is  to  he  reflectively  observed  that  all  harmony 
misunderstood  on  the  lyrical  stage  arises  from  quar- 
rels about  women.  In  fact,  without  them  there  would 
be  no  opera,  and  off  it  no  war.  But  the  quarrel 
never  arises  about  two  women.  Except  that  deli- 
cious bit  of  Capt.  Macheath, 

"  How  happy  could  T  be  witli  cither, 
AVere  the  other  dear  charmer  away  I  " 

we  know  of  no  opera  business  where  any  "  difficulty" 
arises  from  a  surplus.  It  is  always  a  deficit  of  the 
*sex.  An  opera  with  a  row  about  two  women  would 
be  a  novelty — not  counting  a  basso  as  a  lover.  Will 
that  facetious  institution,  "  The  American  Academy 
of  Music,"  excite  such  a  production  by  the  patriotic 
generosities  so  deeply  imbedded  on  its  charter? — N. 
1".  Tribune. 


Meyerbeer  and  his  "New  Opera. 

After  many  months  of  preparation  and  rehearsal, 
a  new  opera  bj'  Meyerbeer  was  about  to  be  performed 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  at  the  last  accounts  frona 
Paris.  He  first  called  it  Dinorah ;  but  one  of  the 
singers,  M.  Faure,  objected  to  its  being  named  for 
any  character  other  than  the  one  he  sustained.  Then 
Meyerbeer  changed  it  to  Notre  Dame  d'Auray  ;  bat 
the  censorship  objected  to  this,  and  it  has  now  been 
decided  to  call  it  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel.  A  letter 
dated  Paris,  March  25th,  to  the  Independence  Beige, 
gives  some  particulars  about  the  opera  and  Meyer- 
beer's mode  of  conducting  the  rehearsals,  which  we 
translate. 

In  the  first  place,  he  says  there  is  not  a  scene  for 
Mme.  Cabel,  in  which  she  teaches  her  goat  to  dance, 
as  had  been  reported.  He  has  been  permitted  by 
Meyerbeer  to  witness  the  rehearsals,  but  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  describe  the  opera  ;  but  he  speaks  of  Jley- 
erbeer  as  follows  : 

"  I  know  nothing  so  interesting,  curious  and  odd, 
as  to  see  Meyerbeer  having  an  opera  rehearsed.  The 
illustrious  composer  has  been  rallied  about  the  de- 
lays, the  exactions,  and  the  exaggerated  care  that  he 
brings  to  his  rehearsals.  After  witnessing  a  single 
reliearsal,  these  ideas  will  be  changed.  Meyerbeer  is 
admirable  at  those  times.  His  delays,  his  exactions 
and  his  scruples  are  purely  the  triumph  of  conscience. 
Meyerbeer  is  a  composer  who  believes  in  his  music, 
as  Coi-neille  believed  in  his  poetry.  So  when  his 
work  is  full,  complete,  perfect,  it  must  be  admired  si- 
lently ;  criticism  has  a  hard  task,  and  it  has  finally  to 
do  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  only  admire.  Mey- 
erbeer allows  his  work  to  be  played  ;  he  givss  it  to 
the  pulilic,  and  it  must  be  done  in  perfection.  We 
listen  with  deference  and  emotion,  and  when,  per- 
chance, it  happens  that  a  passage  does  not  move, 
touch,  or  please  you,  yon  are  dissatisfied  with  your- 
selves, and  ashamed  of  not  feeling  with  Meyerbeer, 
so  much  does  the  great  composer's  respect  for  his 
work  affect  you.  But  this  time  there  was  no  disap- 
pointment ;  nothing  but  tender  emotions  of  pleasure 
and  enthusiasm. 

"  During  the  private  rehearsals,  Meyerbeer  sits  in 
one  of  the  front  boxes,  opposite  the  stage.  There  is 
placed  by  him  a  table,  a  lamp,  and  some  sheets  of 
music.  As  he  sits  and  listens,  it  is  a  grand  sight  to 
look  upon,  as  his  bright  eyes  flash  towards  the  stage 
through  his  spectacles.  It  is  like  a  portrait  by  that 
marvellous  painter,  Rembrandt.  Sometimes  he  goes 
on  the  stage,  and  is  seen  coming  out  of  one  of^  the 
wings,  gliding  across  like  a  shadow,  and  leaning 
against  the  proscenium.  There  he  stands  and  makes 
his  remarks,  his  criticisms  or  his  suggestions,  in  such 
a  low  tone  as  to  ho  Iieard  only  bv  the  artist  whom  he 
is  &iite,ssmg."— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


The  Picayune  gives  report  of  another  musical 
week  in  New  Orleans  : 

At  the  Opera  we  have  had  the  "Prophet,"  the 
"  Fanehonette,"  the  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  and 
the  "  Muette  de  Portici ;"  a  night,  each,  of  Meyerbeer, 


Clapisson,  Donizetti  and  Auber.  The  success  of  our 
charming  comic  prima  donna,  Anglic  Cordier,  in  a 
grand  role,  has  been  an  incident  worthy  of  note,  and 
the  revival  of  Auber's  sparkling  and  effective  work, 
has  brought  out  our  favorite  tenore  {  it  was  given  for 
his  benefit  )  Lagrave,  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  best  powers.  Earely  has  there  been  a  more  assur- 
ed success  on  our  lyric  boards,  and  rarely  a  more 
hearty  and  affectionate  recognition  of  an  artist's  pow- 
ers. The  sentiment  of  the  entire  audience  seemed  to 
be  one  of  enthusiasm,  and  not  only  that  of  the  audi- 
ence ;  the  artists,  the  chorus,  the  employees  of  the 
theatre,  all  took  part  in  it.  'Throughout  the  perform- 
ance, Delagrave  was  applauded  most  warmly,  and, 
we  may  add,  most  deservedly,  for  never  have  we 
heard  the  fine  role  of  the  Neapolitan  patriot  more 
admirably  rendered  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  opera, 
when  he  was  called  before  the  curtain  to  receive  the 
final  demonstration  of  the  audience,  he  was  literally 
covered  with  a  floral  shower  that  fell  from  the 
"  files" — the  testimonial  of  his  brother  and  sister  art- 
ists. Besides  all  this,  he  was  the  recipient  of  many 
valuable  presents,  which  were  thrown  to  him,  or  hand- 
ed up  to  him,  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Another  noticeable  musical  event  of  the  week  has 
been  the  fifth  grand   concert   of  the  Classic  Music 
Society,  at  Odd  Fellow's  Hall,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing.    The  programme  of  this  concert  was  as  follows  : 
I. 

1.  Overture  to  "  ZaubeiUdte"  Mozart. 

2.  Symphony  in  C  minor.  Beethoven. 

n. 

1.  Overture  "  Meerestille"  Mendelssohn. 

2.  Andante '' L,a  Surprise"  Haydn. 

3.  Andante  and  Variations  for  2  Pianos.     C.  Schximann. 
Performed  by  M.  M.  G.  Paulsackel  and  T.  AVohlein. 

4.  Overture  to  *'  William  Tell"'  Rossini. 

The  three  overtures,  so  diverse  in  style,  in  class,  in 
school,  and  addressing  themselves  to  tastes  so  variant, 
were  all  most  admirably  performed,  and  gave  the  ut- 
most satisfiiction.  The  famous  Andante  from  Haydn's 
"  Surprise"  is  always  a  favorite,  and  came  near  being 
encored.  The  piano  duo  was  artistically  and  scientifi- 
cally performed,  but  it  "  flew  over  the  heads  "  of  the 
mass  of  the  audience  ;  or,  as  Hamlet  said  of  the  play 
that  was  "  once  or  twice  acted"  in  Denmark,  "  It  was 
caviare  to  the  general."  The  thing  of  the  evening 
was  the  undying  work  of  the  immortal  Beethoven,  the 
ever  fresh,  the  ever  welcome  Symphony  in  C  minor 
—one  of  that  great  nine,  fone  for  each  muse, J  the 
67th  opus — one  of  the  most  brilliant  illustrations  of 
the  best  style  of  the  grand  old  composer's  best  epoch. 
The  Allcrjro  we  have  heard  better  performed  ;  we  have 
heard  the  Classic  Music  Society  perform  it  more  cer- 
tainly, smoothly  and  tnily.  But  we  think  it  would 
tax  the  powers  of  any  other  Society  in  the  countiy  to 
excel  the  performance  of  the  Andante,  and  the  closing 
movements — the  Andante  especially. 


Music  in  Worcester  Mass. —  "  Stella,"  of  the 
Palladium,  writes  : 

Of  the  fast-day  concert  by  the  Slozart  Society,  we 
may  safely  assert  that  it  was  the  best  sacred  concert 
ever  given  in  this  city.  The  society  was  true  to  its 
calling  ;  offering  a  high-toned  programme  and  employ- 
ing efficient  orchestral  aid  to  properly  sustain  it. 
Some  of  the  finest  portions  of  Jlozart's  beautiful 
"Twelfth  Mass"  with  copious  selections  from  Haydn's 
"Creation,"  were  given  by  the  chorns'with  good  solo 
aid.  So  seldom  do  we  hear  mass-music  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  that  we  doubly  appreciated  the 
excellence  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  as  we 
traced  the  rich  harmonics  of  the  orchestra — the  back- 
ground of  the  fine  chorus.  The  society,  under  Mr. 
Hamilton's  sure  lead,  sang  with  telling  cfi'ect ;  prompt- 
ly, decidedly,  and  with  that  careful  attention  to  the 
meaning  and  expression  of  the  music,  which  is  so 
painfully  rare  even  in  choral  societies  of  the  highest 
reputation.  In  the  vast  audience  we  were  glad  to  see 
excursion  parties  from  adjacent  towns.  The  opportu- 
nity to  hear  music  of  high  order  is  rarely  offered  out 
of  the  large  cities.  Therefore  let  us  summon  our 
friends  and  neighbors  when  the  Mozart  Society  per- 
forms music  worthy  of  its  name. 

Several  times  during  the  winter,  "  a  little  bird"  has 
"  whispered  in  our  ear"  of  a  brood  of  human  songs- 
ters, who,  in  retired  nests  and  nooks  were  trying  their 
wings  for  a  flight  in  tlie  realms  of  song.  One  even- 
ing last  week,  tempted  by  the  soft  spring  airs,  these 
singers  ventured  nearer  the  neighborhood  of  man  ; 
and,  flocking  under  the  shadow  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hill's 
church,  poured  forth  a  peal  of  song  which  astonished 
the  "world's  people,"  as  the  Shakers  would  say. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  we  bad  the  pleasure 
of  listening.  Seriously,  the  baton  of  their  leader  was 
skillfully  wielded  and  the  ])erformance  of  his  forces  did 
him  much  credit.  Gallantly  overlooking  little  errors 
and  deficiencies,  we  lent  a  willing  ear,  and  were  sur- 
prised at  the  excellence  of  much  that  we  heard.  We 
recall  particularly,  several  selections  from  Romberg's 


"  Transient  and  Eternal,"  a  piano  solo  on  opera 
themes,  a  trio  from  Don  Giovanni,  an  artistic  perform- 
ance on  the  flute  and  pi.ino,  an  air  from  Robert,  sung 
by  a  young  lady  who  possesses  a  contralto  voice  of 
much  compass  and  beauty.  Wishing  a  long  life  to 
this  little  club  of  amateurs,  we  would  have  young 
people  more  frequently  meet  for  the  earnest  study  of 
music.  Such  efforts  should  be  encouraged  as  highly 
commendable. 


usital  Corr^spnhEU. 


Lawhexce,  Mass.,  April  14. — I  take  pleasure 
in  mentioning  a  rich  musical  entertainment  to  which 
the  people  of  this  city  were  treated  on  Monday  even- 
ing last,  arranged  by  our  energetic  musical  towns- 
man, Mr.  N.  FiTz.  The  performers  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  FiTZ,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Schcltze  and  Fries 
of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  of  your  city. 
The  programme  contained,  with  other  things,  Beet- 
hoven's Sonata  Pathetique,  played  by  Mr.  Fitz,  and 
Trio  in  E  flat,  played  by  Messrs.  Schultze,  Fries  and 
Fitz  ;  also  solos  each  for  the  violin,  violoncello,  and 
piano.  Among  the  vocal  gems  were  the  "  Graiias  " 
by  Guglielmi,  and  "  Non  fu  Sogno"  by  Verdi,  sung 
by  Jlrs.  Fitz.  Nothing  I  can  say  in  praise  of  the 
playing  of  Messrs.  Schultze  and  Fries,  will  add  aught 
to  their  well  deserved  reputation  as  first  class  mu- 
sicians. J[r.  Fitz  is  less  known,  though  highly  es- 
teemed here  as  a  true  and  earnest  musician.  His 
playing  on  this  occasion  was  excellent,  and  his  ren- 
dering of  the  Sonata  and  Trio  showed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  intentions  of  the  composer. 

Mrs.  Fitz  was  already  favorably  known  in  this 
community  as  a  singer ;  but  her  performance  on  this 
occasion  exceeded  the  highest  expectations  of  her 
most  sanguine  friends,  both  in  respect  to  her  voice,  in 
its  qnality  and  power,  and  her  excellent  style  of  sing- 
ing. In  all  that  constitutes  a  good  singer  she  will 
compare  favorably  with  our  best  native  talent,  and 
her  present  attainments  give  promise  of  an  eminent- 
ly successful  future. 

This  concert  was  a  success  in  another  point  of 
view,  that  of  securing  a  large  and  remunerative  audi- 
ence, upwards  of  six  Imridred  tickets  having  been 
sold  by  subscription.  This  inspires  us  with  the  hope 
that  we  shall  have  more  of  the  same  sort  in  the 
future.  As  an  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  musi- 
cal taste  and  knowledge  in  tfiis  vicinity,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  a  third  more  tickets  were  taken 
for  the  subscription  course  of  concerts  by  the  Men- 
delssohn this  winter  than  ever  before  in  this  city. 

Excelsior. 

Neav  YoRiv,  April  18. — Mr.  niman's  opera 
season,  has,  so  far,  been  very  successful.  Gazzaxi- 
GA  has  appeared  in  Traviata,  Trovutore  and  Lucrc:ia, 
with  Florenza  and  Tamaro,  who,  especially  the 
latter,  were  not  very  satisfactory,  and  this  week,  are 
replaced  by  Morelli  and  Stefaxi.  Next  week  one 
Caroline  Alaimo,  who  has  been  singing  with  Ma- 
retzek  in  Cuba,  will  appear. 

I  understand  that  Gazzaniga  is  going  to  Europe, 
where  she  wants  to  visit  her  little  son,  and  to  get  an 
engagement  in  London.  If  successful  in  the  latter 
effort,  she  may  in  time  return  to  New  York  flushed 
with  London  triumphs.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
Brignoli  may  go  out  with  her.  The  rumor  that 
Gazzaniga  had  married  one  Mr.  Albites,  a  music 
teacher,  who  accompanied  the  troupe  to  Havana,  is 
without  foundation. 

The  Jlisses  Gellie,  good  amateur  vocalists,  and 
belonging  to  the  choir  of  Calvary  [Rev.  Dr.  Hawks'] 
Church  will  give  next  week  a  public  concert,  at 
which  Mills,  tlie  English  pianist,  will  perform. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  the  Tannhauscr  is 
withdrawn  from  the  German  theatre  in  the  Bowerv. 
Six  performances  were  announced  to  take  place,  but 
only  three  were  given.  I  was  fortunate  cnongli  to 
bo  present  at  one  of  these. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Amid  the  many  contending  criticisms  of  this  opera, 
the  general  result  to  those  who  have  not  heard  it, 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  dreary  desert  of  recitative, 
with  a  few  startling  orchestral  effects,  but  with  no 
real  melody.  Tliis  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  in 
general  style  more  like  Meyerbeer's  operas  than  those 
of  any  other  composer,  and  contains  quite  as  much 
melody  as  they  do.  The  libretto  is  fine,  and  Liszt's 
excellent  criticism  of  it  as  well  as  the  music,  you  have 
published  in  Vol.  IV.  No.  7,  and  a  few  consecutive 
numbers,  of  Dwight's  JonRNAi..  To  this  elabo- 
rate and  elegant  analysis  I  would  refer  any  reader, 
desirous  of  perusing  a  really  good  account  of  the 
opera. 

Had  it  been  brought  out  at  tlie  Academy  of  Music 
durinn-  a  regular  opera  season,  and  witli  necessary 
concomitants  of  advertising,  and  scenic  attractions, 
it  would  have  created  a  decided  sensation.  But  it 
was  produced  at  an  obscure,  small,  dirty  theatre, 
with  poor  solo  singers,  and  notwithstanding  the  de- 
nial of  the  snappish  correspondent,  "  S.  L.,"  zt'os,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  "  an  exclusively  German 
affair."  None  of  the  usual  complimentary  tickets 
were  sent  to  the  newspaper  critics.  The  libretto 
was  German,  tlie  singers  were  German,  the  choruses 
were  sustained  by  German  singing  societies,  the  or- 
chestra was  composed  of  Germans  and  the  audience 
were  Germans  almost  to  a  man.  Boys  went  through 
the  aisles  of  the  house  selling  lager  beer  in  glass  mugs, 
and  negotiating  with  hungry  individuals  for  the  sale 
of  cliunks  of  Swiss  clieese.  Tlie  librettos  sold  were 
in  German  text,  without  any  Englisli  translation. 
If  all  this  does  not  make  "  an  exclusively  German 
affair,"  will  tiie  fretful  "  S.  L."  inform  me  what 
does  t 

It  would  not  have  been  an  exclusively  German 
affair,  however,  had  it  been  played  a  few  times  of- 
tener.  The  criticisms  of  tlie  daily  papers  had  their 
effect,  and  a  number  of  musical  amateurs,  native 
here,  (for  in  this  New  York  appears  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  Boston,  as  all  her  musicians  are  not 
Germans)  intended  to  visit  the  Gorman  opera,  when 
Tannhduser  Wiis  suddenly  withdrawn. 

Trovatok. 

Brooklyn.,  N.  Y.,  April  19.  —  The  fifth  and 
last  concert  of  the  second  sea.son  of  our  Philhar- 
monic Society  came  off  last  Saturday  night.  The 
audience  was  large  and  enthusi-astic,  not  only  all  the 
seats  being  filled,  but  also  the  passage  w.ays,  so  that 
not  less  than  1400  people  assemliled  to  listen  to,  and 
really  enjoy  the  following  excellent  Programme  : 

Part  I. 

Fifth  Symphony,  in  C  minor,  (op.  67) Beethoven. 

Aria,  "  AU  Mon  Fils ;  "  '■  Pi-ophete  " Meyerbeer 

Madame  Gazzauiga. 

Nocturne;  Solo  for  Frencll  Horn Lorenz. 

With  Orchestral  Accompaniment. 
Mr.  II.  Schmit/,. 

Part  II. 
Overture;  "  Lcs  Preludes"  ;  (Poeme  Symphoniciue).. -Liszt. 

llomanza;  Addio  del  passato  " ;  Traviata Verdi. 

Madame  Gaazaniga. 

Quartet ;  Four  French  Horns IVebcr. 

Messrs.  II.  Schniitz,  Brannes,  Pralil,  and  G.  Schmitz. 
Overture;  "  Les  deux  Journees Cherubini. 

I  have  heard  this  glorious  Symphony  perhaps  a 
dozen  times,  but  never  to  better  advantage  than  last 
Saturday  evening.  How  it  grows  npon  you  by  re- 
peated hearing  !  How  mucli  easier  to  reconcile  and 
clearly  understand  the  analysis  which  was  copied 
from  the  .Tourxal  of  Music,  and  jn-inted  in  full  on 
tlio  inside  of  tlie  programme  !  Tliongli  it  may  be 
impossible  to  interpret  and  understand  tliis  musical 
poem  — this  "  language  of  the  spheres  "  jirecisely  as 
another  does,  such  an  analysis  as  that  copied  from 
your  "Jonrnal"  is  almost  invaluable  especially  to 
the  musical  amateur  and  the  unlearned  in  the  "  di- 
vine Art."  Both  the  performers  and  the  listeners 
were  in  most  excellent  condition,  and  it   would  be 


impossible  for  a  concert  to  go  off  more  satisfactorily, 
both  financially  and  musically  speaking. 

Madam  Gazzaniga  was  in  excellent  voice  and 
sang  admirably  ;  both  of  her  songs  received  a  hearty, 
honest  encore.  The  Ah,  mon  fils  awX  Addio  del pas- 
sato  are  finely  adapted  to  bring  out  some  of  Gazza- 
niga's  best  points,  and  no  one  knows  better  how  to 
make  the  most  of  her  best  points,  than  this  very 
clever  artist.  Certainly,  one  who  is  able  to  success- 
fully compete  with  rivals  so  much  her  superior  in 
many  of  the  essentials  which  go  to  make  up  tlie  first 
rate  artist,  must  have  some  powers  of  no  ordinary 
character. 

Gazzaniga  will  always  have  the  people  with  her,  be- 
cause she  appeals  to  the  heart,  and  not  to  the  head  ; 
enlists  your  feelings  and  sympathies,  and  thus  dis- 
arms criticism. 

Both  the  Horn  solo  and  the  Quartet  were  charm- 
ingly played  and  well  received.  Mr.  H.  Schmitz  is 
an  exceedingly  clever  artist  and  always  pleases. 
Though  a  young  man,  he  is  quite  an  old  favorite 
with  us. 

The  "  Pofyie  Symphonique "  is  more  eccentric 
than  beautiful ;  full  of  grotesque,  and  even  outlandish 
ideas.  Occasionally  you  hear  a  delicious  bit  of  mel- 
ody accompanied  hj  exquisite  harmony;  the  next  in- 
stant you  look  up  in  astonishment  to  see  if  the  or- 
chestra are  not  at  loggerheads.  Imagine  yourself 
riding  through  a  most  beautiful  park,  with  every- 
thing that  art  and  nature  can  do  combined  to  please 
the  eye.  Suppose  this  beautiful  prospect  be  interrup- 
ted by  some  untoward  event,  and  you  find  yourself  all 
at  once  floundering  in  a  goose  pasture,  which  happens 
to  be  handy,  just  for  the  occasion.  If  the  first  im- 
pressions of  most  who  hear  the  "  Poeme  Symphonique" 
for  the  first  time,  are  not  something  like  the  above, 
they  must  be  among  those  who  are  lucky  in  decipher- 
ing musical  hieroglyphics. 

During  the  later  part  of  the  concert,  the  President, 
L.  B.  Wyman,  Esq.,  announced  that  Mr.  Theo. 
Eisi'ELD  was  present,  which  was  no  sooner  said  than 
a  hearty  burst  of  applause  showed  tliat  his  Brooklyn 
friends  were  as  numerous  and  sincere  as  ever.  In 
response  to  so  unanimous  and  flattering  a  call,  Mr. 
Eisfeld  came  forward,  and  in  a  neat  speech  returned 
thanks  ;  wliich  was  received  with  applause  more  ve- 
hement, if  possible,  tlian  the  first.  Mr.  E.  numbers 
his  friends  in  Brooklyn  by  scores. 

Our  "  Philharmonic  Society  "  closes  its  second 
season  free  from  debt,  and  something  left  in  the 
Treasury. 

The  second  installment  called  for  on  the  subscrip- 
tions towards  our  new  Music  Hall,  is  due  on  the  26th 
inst.,  and,  like  the  first,  will  be  promptly  paid.  The 
bnilding  committee  are  only  waiting  for  all  the  plans 
called  for,  to  be  submitted,  when  the  best  will  be  se- 
lected and  the  work  immediately  commenced.  The 
location  is  to  be  in  Montague  Street  between  Court 
and  Clinton  Streets. 

I  hope  soon  to  give  you  some  sketches  of  some  of 
our  Brooklyn  clioirs,  for  we  have  some  of  the  best 
and  some  of  the  worst  choir  singing  to  he  found  in 
tliis  or  any  other  country.  Bei.ltni. 

Cincinnati,  April  18.  —  The  Strakosch  troupe 
has  just  concluded  a  season  of  nearly  five  weeks  in 
the  new  opera  house  —  really  a  handsome  structure, 
wliich  would  bo  commodious  in  a  higli  degree,  but  for 
its  steep  and  uncomfortable  stair-ways.  Another  de- 
fect in  the  arrangements  is,  that  the  entrance  doors 
open  from  the  outside,  suggesting  to  nervous  people 
the  terrible  things  tliat  might  happen,  in  case  of  fire, 
&c.  It  is  singular  that  such  probabilities  so  seldom 
influence  the  calculations  of  architects  !  The  interior 
decorations  are  very  elegant,  with  tlie  exception  of  a 
painted  lilae-rosc-color  drapery,  above  the  green 
baize  curtain,  ]irodacing  a  vulgar  and  inliarnionious 
contrast  with  the  IiUie  hangings  of  the  immediately 
adjoining  private    boxes.     These    defects   of  finish 


would  be  less  striking,  were  the  general  appearance 
of  the  house  less  beautiful.  The  success  of  Stra- 
kosch's  company  has  been  good,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  ;  not  so  good,  musically  speaking. 

Don  Giovanni,  Robert  le  diahle,  II  Barhicre,  Nor- 
ma, I Puritani,  La  Sonnomhnla ,  La  Favorita,  Liiarzia, 
Martha,  Lucia,  Ernani,  Trovedore,  and  Traviata,  have 
been  presented.  To  which  add  the  Stahat  Mater, 
(very  indifferently  sung — from  which  fact  a  morn- 
ing paper  concluded  that  this  composition  is  plainly 
not  up  to  the  merits  of  such  a  troupe  ! ! !  )  — two 
concerts  and  two  matinees. 

As  to  the  company  itself,  Mme.  Colson  created  a 
universally  fiivorable  impression  here ;  apart  from  her 
charming  voice,  finished  style  of  singing,  and  un- 
doubted merit  as  a  correct  and  thoughtful  actress, 
an  indefinable,  lady-like  grace  permeates  all  she  docs, 
and  impresses  her  audience  with  the  conviction  that 
she  is  not  only  a  fine  artist,  but  sometliing  better 
still.  Mile.  Parodi,  effective  actress  thougli  she  is, 
(somewhat  coarse  and  heavy  at  times,  however),  is 
no  longer  equal  in  voice  to  the  roles  she  undertakes. 
Mme.  de  Wiliiorst,  of  whom  a  great  deal  was  said 
in  advance,  and  of  whom  much  was  accordingly  ex- 
pected, appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  in 
three  operas,  and  made  what  is  technically  termed 
a  failure.  Her  sweet,  but  weak  .and  unsympathetic 
voice  is  yet  not  fully  cultivated  ;  while  as  an  actress, 
the  lady  savors  too  much  of  the  dilettante,  and  ap- 
pears at  times  determined,  by  "  nods  and  becks,  and 
wreathed  smiles  "  (nodded,  beckoned,  and  smiled  in 
the  wrong  place),  to  convince  her  audience  that  she 
is  only  doing  it  "  for  the  fun  of  the  thing." 

Brignoli  and  Squires,  pleasing  tenors,  each  in 
his  way,  divided  the  honors.  The  company,  with 
enough  of  the  baiitone  element,  was  deficient  in  bass; 
Jonca  is  not  able  to  give  the  proper  effect  to  the 
music  of  Bertram,  and  some  other  important  bass 
parts.  The  chorus,  tolerably  strong  in  bass  and  ten- 
or, was  lamentably  weak  in  the  feminine  department ; 
the  orchestra  good,  so  far  as  it  went. 

Don  Giovanni  and  Robert,  as  performed  by  this 
company,  were  rather  suggestive  of  those  operas, 
than  representations  of  them ;  much  vras  cut  out, 
some  matters  overdone,  and  more  underdone. 

Barih  gave  a  moral  tone  to  the  Bon,  that  was 
probably  unintentional ;  his  Spaniard  had,  very 
plainly,  a  compact  with  the  infernal  regions  ;  for  the 
success  of  sucli  a  voice  and  personelle  was  quite  un- 
accountable on  natural  grounds. 

Don  Juan,  Norma,  Robert,  and  Traviata  drew  the 
best  houses. 

Laeorde,  Formes,  Poinsot  and  Perrixg  gave 
three  concerts,  the  week  before  last,  with  great  artis- 
tic, but  moderate  pecuniary  success.  Formes  never 
sang  better  here ;  it  is  tlie  privilege  of  artists  who 
depend  more  on  voice  and  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment, than  on  method,  to  electrify  at  times,  if,  en  re- 
mnche,  tliey  sometimes  disappoint.  Formes'  rendi- 
tion of  Schubert's  "  Wanderer "  was  beyond  all 
praise,  hut  lie  was  too  coarse  in  La  ci  darcm.  La- 
borde  charmed  in  every  respect ;  while  tlie  powerful 
soprano  of  Mile.  Poinsot  made  a  remarkable  and  un- 
expected impression. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  your  highly 
respectable  and  ingenious  printer  fliat  I  am  neither 
qq  nor  gg,  but  —  Your  friend  in  ApoUo  and  tlie  im- 
portant number  99. 


Ullman's  Opera  troupe,  wi/niis  Piccolomini,  Formes, 
and  others,  re-opened  the  New  York  Academy  last 
Monday  evening,  with  Gazzaniga  in  La  Traviata. 
The  Trovatore  followed  on  Wednesday,  with  Ade- 
laide Phillipps  as  the  gypsey.  The  Inisy  little 
manager  has  secured  a  lease  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  as  well  as  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  and 
means  to  give  bountiful  sujiplies  of  Italian,  German, 
and  French  operas  in  the  three  cities.  He  will  soon 
be  off  to  Europe,  to  engage  artists.  Let  us  hope  he 
will  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  one  or  two  real  tenors, 
and   that  he  will  keep  Foemes. 


BOSTON,    SATUKDAY,    APEIL    23,    1859. 


Jbigljfs  loiirnal  of  glitsu. 

BOSTON,  APRIL  33,  1859. 

Music  in  this  NaMBER.  —  Chorus:  "Becalmed  at  Sea,  aud 
Prosperous  Voyage"  {Meeres-sliUe  und  GlucMiche  Fakri)^  by 
Beethoven,  coutiaued. 


What  the  Winter  has  done  for  us. 
II. 

Lnst  week  we  made  a  brief  review  of  tlie  winter's 
3'iel(l  in  two  of  tlie  great  departments  of  public  mu- 
sical performance,  namelj,  the  Orchestral  Concerts 
and  the  Oriitorios.  Both  kinds  have,  in  times  past, 
been  {jreat  stimulants  and  educators  of  tlie  love  and 
taste  for  music  here  in  Boston.  In  the  former  de- 
partment the  account  summed  up  well ;  the  influ- 
ence, .also,  has  been  good.  In  the  latter  we  have 
fallen  below  the  tide-mark  of  past  years.  Only  one 
good  thing,  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  (except,  of  course, 
the  "  Messiah  "  at  Christinas),  and  that  only  once  ! 
But  we  shall  not,  nor  should  the  good  old  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  be  discouraged.  Perhaps  the  fault 
lay  in  a  capricious  public,  too  ready,  in  the  bewilder- 
ing multitude  of  attractions,  to  withdraw  its  presence 
and  its  doU.ars  from  the  support  of  the  best  things, 
which  need  the  most  fostering.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
convinced  it  was  a  mistake  to  withdraw  "  Israel  " ; 
that  it  would  have  paid,  had  the  public  only  had 
chances  enough  to  get  a  quarter  part  as  well  .ic- 
quainted  with  it  as  the  singers  had  ;  and  that  it  actu- 
ally has  made  a  deep  impression  enough  upon  so 
many  and  sueh  people,  that  its  success  is  sure  hereaf- 
ter. The  "David"  experiment  resulted  in  a  man- 
ner which  should  be  taken  as  pure  encouragement. 
It  was  financially  and  in  itself  a  failure ;  but  the  lov- 
ers of  true  Art,  and  the  believers  in  artistic  progress 
here  in  Boston  would  have  had  cause  to  feel  indeed 
discoureged  had  the  old  "David"  fever  succeeded  in 
galvanizing  itself  into  anything  like  a  new  run,  while 
the  vibrations  of  Handel's  greatest  choruses  had 
scarce  yet  died  away.  A  wholesome  lesson,  we  be- 
lieve, was  learned  ;  and  we  h.ave  faith  yet  in  the  old 
Society.  It  is  not  up  to  its  bright  dream  of  a  Cen- 
tennial Handel  Festival  next  month  (as  in  Germany 
and  England),  it  is  too  true;  but  never  mind,  antj 
year  will  answer  for  good  works ;  the  present  hour 
ever  was.  is  and  will  be  worthiest  of  a  jubilee. 

One  glance  now  at  our  Opera  experience.  This 
should  be,  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  ])crsons,  prob- 
ably this  is,  the  most  potent  of  the  musical  stimulants. 
This  complete  unity  of  voices,  instruments,  dramatic 
progress,  action,  scenery  —  and  fashion,  should  prop- 
erly far  outweigh  the  influence  of  Symphony  or  Ora- 
torio on  any  public.  So  cxcitiug  as  it  is,  and  offering 
sueh  a  field  for  genius,  it  should  be  easy  for  it  to  make 
itself  our  chief  musical  educator.  A  great  influence 
it  does  have,  without  doubt.  Its  glittering  attrac- 
tions sometimes  sweep  iill  before  them.  The  excite- 
ment of  an  Italian  opera  season  is  too  often  such, 
that  no  quiet  form  of  music  can  so  much  as  get  a 
hearing.  The  opera  excites ;  but  whether  it  educates, 
whellier  it  nurtures  a  true  love  for  music  depends  up- 
on the  kind  of  opera  we  get,  and  on  the  way  in  which 
we  get  it.  "  Trovatopera,"  (since  our  nickname  for 
mere  Verdi-ism  has  been  echoed  so  much,  we  may 
call  it  up  again)  only  begets  satiety  and  loathing  in 
those  who  know  the  taste  and  the  efllicts  of  whole- 
somer  food,  and  a  sentimental,  maudlin,  melodra- 
matic preference,  instead  of  any  relish  of  the  pure, 
the  noble,  the  truly  im.aginative  and  truly  musical  in 
the  crowds  who  mostly  countenance  its  repetition. 
"  Trovatopera  "  is  easily  given  ;  it  is  clieap  to  mana- 
gers ;  and  therefore  it  is  just  the  thing  for  little  flying 
visits,  of  a  week  or  two  in  a  place,  of  those  cheap 
operatic  speculations  which,  for  the  most  part,  stand 
us  in  stead,  in  this  country,  for  wholesome,  regular, 
well-organized  lyric  institutions. 


Good  as  the  opera  Ave  get  is  often,  still  it  comes  to 
us  in  such  a  questionable  shape  and  Avay,  that  one 
mistrusts  its  benefits.  As  an  institution  we  look  in 
vain  for  it.  We  have  no  regular  supplies  of  it ;  we 
arc  allowed  no  chance  to  partake  of  it  in  the  right 
times  and  seasons,  at  the  dictate  of  a  natural  appe- 
tite, at  wholesome  intervals,  to  take  or  leave  it  as  we 
please.  AVhen  we  get  it  at  all  we  get  too  much  of  it ; 
the  season  is  compressed  into  a  few  weeks  ;  the  tempt- 
ing announcements  come  too  often  —  every  night  a 
novelty,  a  notability  which  mnst  not  be  lost  —  the 
music-loving  public  are  .all  in  a  fever  —  all  the  enthu- 
siasm, all  the  health  and  strength,  all  the  money  are 
expended  —  general  exhaustion  follows  when  the 
Symphonies  and  Oratorios,  &c.  claim  their  turn ;  and 
thus  does  the  whole  business  run  itself  into  the 
ground.  AVe  have  heard  an  intelligent  amateur  and 
critic,  one  who  himselfa  few  years  since  swore  mainly 
bylt.alian  Opera,  declare  it  his  belief  that  nothing  is  so 
dangerous,  so  fatal  (for  a  season)  to  the  progress  of 
a  sound  and  real  taste  for  music  in  a  city  like  our 
own,  as  one  of  these  annual  invasions  of  the  Opera  ; 
and  we  were  glad  to  hear  the  silent  conviction  of  our 
own  mind,  not  by  any  means  of  yesterday,  so  echoed. 
The  belief  is  getting  common. 

Well,  with  this  general  comment,  we  recall  for  an 
instant  what  wiis  given  us  by  manager  IlUman,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  mth  more  than  common 
satisfaction,  because,  while  not  an  exception  to  the 
feverish  and  "  fast "  way  of  doing  things,  and  not 
without  its  share  of  humbug  and  factitious,  disap- 
pointing glories,  it  did  afford  us  an  unusual  feast  of 
good  things,  new,  or  nearly  new,  to  us.  The  Nozze 
di  Figaro  alone  was  worth  an  ordinary  winter  to 
Boston  —  and  so  capitally  done,  by  such  artists  ! 
The  revivals  of  Don  Juan  were  excellent  in  the  main. 
Of  the  Huguenots  and  Robert  we  could  at  least  form 
some  notion  ;  such  opportunities  were  valuable  ;  but 
about  the  edification  thereof  people's  minds  will  differ 
according  to  their  predilection  for  the  genial  and  nn- 
pretentious,  or  the  stunning  Meyerbeerish  style  of 
thing.  Elotow's  Martha,  too,  was  a  pretty  little  sur- 
prise, —  better  than  most  had  hoped,  and  not  likely 
to  be  thought  too  much  of.  We  had  the  immortal 
"  Barber "  too ;  and  the  usual  course  of  Verdi, 
Donizetti  and  Bellini  —  all  with  admirable  artists  ; 
we  need  not  waste  words  in  a  re-estimate  of  Formes, 
Lagrange,  Poinsot,  Piccolomini,  Brignoli.  Still 
there  is  wanting  the  great  tenor.  A  smaller  troupe, 
that  of  Strakosch,  gave  us  a  beggarly  account  of 
haeknied  operas,  but  introduced  to  us  one  prima 
donna,  Mme.  Colson,  who  is  still  fresh  in  the  mem- 
ory as  a  graceful,  charming  artist. 

The  signs  of  public  appreciation  when  the  best  and 
when  the  worst  things  were  performed,  of  discrimina- 
tion between  morbid  and  sound  tendencies  in  Art, 
seemed  on  the  whole  encouraging ;  and  should  the 
plan  of  embracing  the  three  theatres,  or  "  Academies", 
of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  one  per- 
manent operatic  organization,  be  carried  out  libe- 
rally and  wisely,  we  may  yet  come  to  know  the  taste 
of  opera  as  of  a  fruit  pleasant  in  the  mouth  and  not 
bitter  in  the  belly. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Dempster,  the  popular  sentimental  ball.ad  singer, 
made  Tennyson's  "  Princess  "  the  subject  of  a  "lyric 
entertainment  "  in  New  York  last  week.  The  music 
may  h.ive  been  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  —  we  like 
the  poem  well  enough  without  the  Dempster.  But 
there  was  one  thing  about  that  "  lyric  eutertaininent " 
which  we  cannot  let  pass  without  notice.  We  learn 
that  the  bills  of  the  evening  contained  an  extravagant 
puff  of  Mr.  Dempster's  compositions,  coolly  credited 
to  "Dwigiit's  Journal  of  Music  of  Dec.  11, 
1858,"  in  which  it  is  said  that  "  they  are  addressed 
to  minds  of  a  well-cultivated  musical  taste,  and  de- 
serve unlimited  recommendation  as  the  most  pure 
and  refined  fruits  of  American  musicalliterature."(!) 


Judge  of  our  dismay  !  On  turning  to  our  files  we 
find  the  passage,  which  of  course  we  never  could 
have  written,  in  an  acireiiiscment,  —  simply  a  pub- 
lisher's ingenious  announcement  of  his  own  wares, 
which  of  course  he  had  a  right  to  proclaim  in  his 
own  way  and  with  any  number  of  big  letters  and  su- 
perlatives. The  trick  of  the  concert-giver,  or  his 
manager,-  is  only  one  more  instance  of  the  dishonesty 
which  taints  so  strongly  the  whole  system  of  adver- 
tising. It  is  the  vice  of  the  age  through  which  the 
world  is  passing,  that  things  are  secondary  and  the 
art  of  selling  tilings  supreme.  But  once  for  all,  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  about  it,  we  here  repeat 
what  is  already  stated  in  our  printed  "  Terms  for  Ad- 
vertising," tliat  the  "  Special  Notices,"  which  com- 
monly occupy  our  last  column,  are  simply  business 
advertisements,  for  which  we  are  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble. No  one  has  a  right  to  cite  them  as  our  editorial 
criticisms. 

Wo  would  remind  our  concert-goers,  all  of  whom 
have  had  much  pleasure  from  the  fine  tenor  voice 
and  really  artistic  eftbrts  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  of  the 
concert  complimentary  to  him,  which  will  take  place 
in  the  Music  Hall  this  evening.  We  doubt  not 
it  will  be  successful  and  will  aid  him  mate- 
rially in  the  excellent  plan  he  h.as  of  seeking 
further  artistic  improvement  in  England,  Germany, 
and  Ittily.  The  bill  is  a  good  one.  Zerkahn's  or- 
chestra will  play  the  overtures  to  Martha  and  to  Obe- 
ran,  and  will  accompany  Mr.  Lang  in  part  of  a  pi- 
anoforte concerto  by  Mozart.  The  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  will  sing  two  grand  choruses.  Mr. 
Adams  will  sing  In  terra  solo,  a  duet  from  Mozart's 
Tito  with  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  will  also  give  an 
English  song.  Mrs.  Long  will  sing  ^/i .'  nion  Jils ; 
and  there  will  be  fine  qnartets,  and  a  sextet,  in  which, 
besides  the  above  named,  Miss  Twichell,  and 
Messrs.  Wetheebee,  Powers,  Howard,  Gilbert 
and  Ball  will  take  part.  .  .  .  Mr.  S.B.Ball, 
with  bis  fine  quartet  choir,  will  give  a  concert  in  the 
School  Street  Church  next  Thursday  evening.  .  . 
Mr.  Julius  Eicuberg,  the  violinist,  one  of  our  very 
best  artists,  will  receive  a  benefit,  which  he  richly 
merits,  at  the  Boston  Museum,  this  evening.  .  .  . 
Mr.  E.  Bhuce  gave  his  annual  concert  last  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  Tremont  Temple;  the  programme 
was  miscellaneous,  "  gems  "  from  Martim  occurring 
the  most  frequently,  the  rest  being  from  Verdi,  Don- 
izetti, Herold,  Boott,  &c. 

London. 

New  Philiiakmonic  Concerts. — The  first  con- 
cert of  the  eighth  season  was  given  on  Monday,  the 
14th,  at  St.  James's  Hall.  In  an  address.  Dr.  Wylde, 
director  and  conductor,  enters  into  less  particulars 
than  usual  about  his  future  intentions.  We  are  in- 
formed, indeed,  that  his  exertions  will  be  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  production  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  the  "  almost"  implying  an  exception  in 
favor  of  "  one  new  work  of  great  merit." 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  one  new  work 
will  be  Mr.  Howard  Glover's  Canala,  which  was 
promised  last  season. 

The  band  is  complete  and  admirable,  without  a 
weak  point  in  any  department ;  while  the  choir  exhib- 
its a  decided  improvement.  The  overture  to  Fingul's 
Cave  was  a  splendid  performance,  cverj'feature being 
made  to  tell  in  this  wonderfully  varied  and  descrip- 
tive orchestral  prelude 

In  the  Choral  Symphony  the  solo  singers  were 
Madame  Anna  Bishop,  Miss  Stabbach,  Mr.  Williye 
Cooper,  aud  Mr.  Santley.  As  usual,  the  soloists 
found  the  music  too  exacting,  and,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  perfection  was  far  from  being  achcivcd. 
In  other  respects  the  execution  of  Beethoven's  colos- 
sal work  was  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation, 
and  Dr.  Wylde  more  ihan  ever  showed  his  intimate 
acqu.aintancc  with  the  work,  and  his  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  its  lieantics.  Mendclssolin's  Violin  Con- 
certo, by  M.  Wicniawski,  was  auntlier  fine  perform- 
ance, notwithstanding  tlie  slight  liberties  taken  with 
the  cadence  in  tlie  first  movement.  Even  the  pro- 
found impression  created  by  the  Ninth  Symphony  did 
not  prevent  tiie  audience  from  tboroughly  enjoying 
this  exquisitely  finished  aud  romantic  work,  which 
was  received  with  uiihoinided  applause 

Madame  Anna  Bishop  gave  the  song  from  Don 
Giovanni  in  her  most  brilliant  manner.  In  Gngliel- 
nii's  song,  Mr.  Lazarus  shared  the  merit  and  the 
aiiplause  of  the  singer.  The  charming  chorus  from 
Prcciosa  was  vcrv  well  given. 
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At  the  second  concert,  Mendelssohn's  music  to 
OSdipus  will  be  performed. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — The  success  ac- 
cheived  by  the  first  concert  dedicated  to  Beethoven 
was  too  significant  to  overlook.  A  second  '-Night" 
with  the  jrreat  composer  was  accordingly  projected, 
with  such  additional  modifications  of  the  programme 
as  were  thought  advisable.  Miss  Arabella  Goddard 
having  returned  from  her  provincial  toiime''^,  her  emi- 
nent services  were  secured,  and  the  selection  greatly 
enriched  by  the  Sonate  Path€tiqne  and  the  "  Kreutzer 
Sonata."  The  immense  sensation  created  by  Miss 
Arabella  Goddard  and  M.  Wieniawslci  in  the  latter 
work  at  M.  Jnllien's  concerts  was  not  forgotten,  and 
its  attraction  was  reckoned  upon  with  confidence.  Nor 
was  expectation  deceived.  The  success  of  Monday 
night's  concert  surpassed  all  anticipation.  St. 
James's  Hall  had  never  been  so  full  on  any  previous 
occasion  ;  every  scat  in  stall,  area  and  galleries  was 
occupied. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  eflfect  of  the  last  "  Beethoven 
Night"  tliat  the  directors  were  compelled  to  announce 
the  entire  programme  for  repetition  at  the  following 
concert. 

The  programme  is  worth  quoting  in  extenso :  — 

Part  I. — Quartet  in  C  minor,  No.  4  (Op.  18),  for 
two  violins,  tenor,  and  violoncello  ;  Air,  "  In  questa 
tomba ;"  Sonata,  in  C  minor,  Op.  13  (Pathetique), 
pianoforte  solus  ;  Song  from  Fidelio,  "  Coi  quattria  la 
Contezza ;"  Song  of  the  Quail ;  Quartet  from  Fidel- 
io, "  II  cor,  la  mia  fe'." 

Part  II.— Quartet  in  E  flat,  No  10  (Op,  74),  for 
two  violins,  tenor,  and  violoncello  ;  Song,  "  Know'st 
thou  the  land  ;"  Sonata  in  A  (Op.  49),  for  pianoforte 
and  violin  (dedicated  to  Kreutzer)  ;  Air,  "  Adelaida  ;" 
Quartet  from  the  "Praise  of  Music." 

In  most  respects  the  programme  was  incompar- 
able. The  two  quartets  were  admirably  contrasted  ; 
but  the  introduction  of  the  second  was  a  bold  step,  for 
tliere  is  scarcely  among  the  later  quartets  a  more  ab- 
struse and  im,aginative  composition  than  the  No.  10. 
Its  beauties,  nevertheless,  were  so  manifold,  and  the 
execution  so  fine,  that  the  whole  work  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  Both  quartets  had  for  executants, 
M.  Wieniawski,  Herr  Eies,  Herr  Schreurs,  and  Sig- 
nor  Piatti.  The  playing  of  Piatti  in  the  E  flat  was 
nothing  short  of  inimitable.  The  piece  which  created 
the  greatest  excitement  was  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  the 
performance  of  which  by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard  and 
M.  Wieniawski  wos  universally  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  the  most  finished  and  splendid  ever  heard.  The 
attention  bestowed  upon  this  grand  achievement  was 
breatliless  ;  and  the  audience  were  rapt  and  entranced 
throughout.  Two  thousand  listened  "like  one." 
Th&  Sonate  (we  won't  write  sonata)  Pathe'lique  was 
no  less  a  m.agnificent  performance,  which,  perhaps, 
for  the  union  of  all  qualities  making  up  a  perfect  con- 
summation, was  never  surpassed,  even  hyMiss  Arabel- 
la Goddard  herself. 

The  best  singing  of  the  evening  was  certainly 
ly  Mrs.  Enderssohn's,  in  "  Know'st  thou  the  land," 
whicli  exhibited  excellent  taste  and  feeling.  Mr.  Wil- 
bye  Cooper  sang  "  Adelaida  ;"  Mademoiselle  Beh- 
rens,  "  In  questa  tomba ;"  Mr.  J.  G.  Patey,  the 
song  from  Fidelio,  and  Sir.  Tennant  the  "Song  of  the 
Quail." 

Vocal  Association. — M.  Benedict's  programme 
for  the  third  dress  concert,  held  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing last,  was  open  to  one  exception — its  length.  The 
Cnst  Y)art  {Acis  and  Gnhtea)  occujiying  two  hours; 
and  the  second  part  (Miscellaneous)  bringing  it  to 
considerably  after  eleven  ere  the  last  piece  had  been 
performed. 

Il.aving  thus  briefly  dismissed  our  one  objection,  we 
turn  to  a  more  pleasing  duty,  the  awarding  praise  to 
tlie  general  execution  of  Handel's  genial,  ever  fresh 
and  charming  Acis  and  Galatea,  which  was  rendered 
in  a  manner  liiglily  creditable  to  all  concerned. 

In  the  second  part  Mendelsshon's  "  Ave  Maria" 
was  encored,  and  repeated  by  tlie  unanimous  desire 
of  the  audience,  the  solo  part  being  sung  by  Madame 
Catherine  Hayes.  Eaeli  bearing  of  this  exquisite 
piece  only  makes  tlie  lover  of  music  more  sincerely 
regret  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  speak  of  the  "  un- 
finislied"  opera  of  Lorelei/.  Had  but  this  and  CJirist- 
us  been  completed,  how  vastly  would  the  fame  of  the 
composer  and  delight  of  connoi-^seurs  have  been  aug- 
mented.— Musical   Woi-ld,  ifarrli  26. 

Paris. 

The  Grand  Opera  has  given  us  M.  Felicien  D.avid's 
new  opera,  "  ITerculammi,"  as  splendid  and  as  stupid 
an  aftair  as  w.as  ever  gotten  up,  even  here.  It  has 
been,  however,  very  efi'ective.  It  has  blasted  all  M. 
David's  future  career  as  an  opera  ccmposer,  and  it 
has  shown  everybody  that  M.  Roger's  career  as  a 
singer  is  ended.     His  voice   is  entirely  gone.      Tlie 


beautiful  dancing  of  M'lle  Livry  and  the  splendor  of 
the  scenery  will  keep  the  opera  on  the  bills  for  some 
time  ;  for  M'lle  Livry  certainly  dances  better  than 
anybody  we  have  had  since  M'llo  Taglioni,  and  the 
last  scene  of  the  piece,  representing  the  destruction  of 
Herculaneum,  certainly  repays  one  for  the  weariness 
inflicted  by  the  music  and  "book."  At  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  we  have  had  a  new  instance  of  the  old  re- 
mark, "  going  up  like  a  rocket  and  coming  down  like 
its  stick."  Some  years  ago,  M.  Perrin  then  manager 
of  the  Opera  Comique,  took  a  great  fancy  to  M.  Mas- 
se, a  young  composer,  and  pi-ocured  from  M.  Scribe 
a  "  book"  for  the  rising  man.  The  first  piece  was 
successful,  but  ever  since  then  he  has  been  going  down 
and  his  new  opera,  "  La  Fee  Carabosse,"  is  as  po- 
tent a  narcotic  as  opium  itself. — Coir.  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  March  17. 

Don  Giovanni,  has  at  last  been  produced  at  the  Ital- 
iens,  with  Mario  as  the  hero,  but  without  altering  the 
verdict  of  the  London  public.  The  general  impres- 
sion seems  to  be  that  M.  Calzado  has  taken  an  unwise 
step  in  bringing  out  the  opera  at  all,  which  pleases 
nobody.  Madame  Penco  had  been  announced  for 
Zerlina,  but  was  indisposed  and  could  not  appear,  and 
at  the  last  moment  Madame  Persiani,  being  applied 
to,  undertook  to  play  the  part,  to  the  infinite  delight 
of  the  ancient  admirers  of  the  once  great  artist,  who 
were  wont  to  fancy  her  Zerlina  imcomparable.  Mad- 
ame Frezzolini  was  Donna  Anna — but  she  was  not  in 
good  voice,  and  Signor  Galvani — not  the  barytone — 
Don  Ottavio.  Madame  Guerrabella  looked  the  part  of 
Elvira  admirably,  but  did  not  sing  the  music.  Sig- 
nors  Zucchini,  Corsi,  and  Angelin  did  only  tolerable 
service  in  Leporello,  Masetto,  and  the  Commandant. 
How  strange  that  the  finest  of  all  operas  should  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  irreverence  by  the  directors 
of  Italian  Opera  out  of  Germany  !  No  impresario 
would  dare  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  Sig.  Verdi ;  and 
yet  Mozart  is  treated  as  scurvilj'  as  though  he  were  no 
better  than  Sig.  Verdi's  laekney.  11  Don  Giovanni, 
as  at  present  represented  at  the  Salle  Ventadour,  will 
bring  little  credit  to  the  theatre. 

Tamberlik  has  aiTived  in  Paris,  .and  will  appear 
forthwith  at  the  Italiens,  his  first  part,  I  hear,  being 
Otello.  Donizetti's  I  Martiri,  I  am  informed,  will  be 
revived  for  him.  Sig.  Bettini  is  also  here,  in  expect- 
ation of  an  engagement  from  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith,  of 
Drury  Lane,  to  whom,  as  to  the  rising  star  in  the 
managerial  operatic  horizon,  all  singers  are  now  di- 
recting their  gaze. 

M.  Hector  Berlioz  has  announced  a  grand  concert 
of  sacred  music  to  take  place,  on  Easter  Saturday,  at 
the  Opera-Comique.  Among  other  works  will  be 
performed  M.  Berlioz's  oratorio,  L'Enfance  du 
Christ. 

Italy. — Tlie  Italian  papers  are  full  of  the  prom- 
ises of  Verdi's  new  opera,  Un  Hallo  in  Maschera. 
The  Musical  Gazette  of  Milan  says  : — "  The  new 
opera C/n  Ballo  in  Maschera,  is  from  beginning  to  end, 
an  inspired,  popular,  and  clear  composition.  Its  ab- 
solute novelty  of  form,  the  work  in  it,  and  the  bold- 
ness of  its  instrumentation  and  dramatic  interpreta- 
tion, never  diminish  or  obscure  the  melody  ;  there  is 
a  great  deal  in  it  to  admire  as  far  as  regards  the 
intelligence,  but  there  is  still  more  to  enjoy  for  the 
soul  and  heart." 

The  Diorama  (Naples)  chimes  in  as  follows  : 
"  Verdi's  opera  excites  universiil  enthusiasm.  On 
the  second  night,  the  maestro  was  called  on  thirty-two 
times,  the  signal  for  the  applause  being  given  by  the 
Governor,  who  was  present.  The  prelude  is  in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  most  classical  creations  of  the 
German  school.  The  romance  of  the  tenor  is  beauti- 
ful ;  the  caniahile  of  the  barytone,  full  of  suavity  ;  the 
introductory  stretta,  magically  powerful ;  the  whole 
scene  of  the  enchantress,  admirably  dramatic  ;  tlie 
barcarole  sung  by  the  tenor,  a  treasure  of  melody  ; 
the  finale,  sublime ;  and  the  hymn,  terminating  the 
first  act,  grandiose  and  solemn,  &e.  &c." 

Vienna. — The  Society  for  Classic  Music  executed, 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  at  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  a 
Requiem,  on  the  occassion  of  the  death  of  its  ancient 
ehapelmaster,  Ferdinand  Schubert,  brother  of  the 
celebrated  composer.  For  the  next  Italian  Opera 
season,  the  following  artists  have  been  engaged;  six 
prima  donnas,  Mesdames  Lafont  (from  the  Grand 
Opera  of  Paris),  Bina  Steifanone,  Elena  Fiovetti 
(from  Naples),  Charton  Demeur,  Brambilla-MaruUi, 
and  Madlle.  Lehmann  (daughter  of  a  banker  of 
Stockholm,  and  pupil  of  Duprez),  from  Madrid  ;  four 
tenors,  Signors  licttini.  Carrion,  Massiami,  and  Mr. 
Swift,  the  Englishman  ;  four  barytones,  Signors  Col- 
etti,  Squarcia,  Dalle  Scdie,  and  Everardi;  four  bass- 
es, Signors  Angolini,  Echeverria,  Ruitz  and  Prosperi ; 
and  Signor  Zucchini  as  bouffe. 
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Music  dy  Mail.— Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  tbe  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Thoee  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a  con- 
venience, but  a  saving  (f  expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books 
can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  ntte  of  one  cent  per  ounce. 
This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand  miles  ;  be- 
yond that,  double  the  abf  ve  rates. 


Vocal,  with  J  iano  Accompaniment, 
Here's  a  health  to  King  Charles.  F.  Booft.  25 

Mr.  Boot,  who,  during  a  three  years'  abode  under 
Italian  skies  has  not  grown  indifferent  to  his  native 
tongue  nor  inappreciative  of  what  there  is  fine  and 
great  in  English  poetry,  sends  from  Florence  this  mu- 
sical version  of  Scott's  song,  "  Bring  the  bowl  which 
you  boast,"  &c.  Mr.  Boott  has  well  depicted  in  his 
melody  the  manly  and  defying  spirit,  which  breathes 
in  the  poem.  It  is  written  for  the  "  mouth  of  the  peo- 
ple," and  will  make  its  way. 

The  old  red  Cent.     Words  aud  Music  by 

Alice  Hawthorne.  25 
Since  the  Talue  of  old  cents  has  so  much  risen  in 
the  market,  this  homage  to  the  memory  of  an  old 
cent  by  a  celebrated  poetess  and  composer  will  be  sure 
to  command  attention.  It  Is  a  very  nice  little  ballad, 
easy  to  sing  and  pleasing  to  hear. 

Oh,  Lady,  have  I  sought  too  holdly.  (Ah!  forse 
a  te  di  troppo  audace.  So.  from  Fry's /Leonora.  30 
Carefully  revised  for  publication  by  the  author. 
This  the  second  number  of  the  composer's  edition  of 
Leonora  songs,  the  first  being  the  Moorish  Romance, 
which  was  added  to  Mad.  D'Angri's  part  at  the  last 
representations  of  the  opera  in  New  York. 

Oh,  pray  you  warblers  in  the  air.     (O  bitt  euch, 
liebe  Vogelein.  F.  Aht.  25 

A  popular  German  song,  for  mezzo-soprano  voice. 

Dear  mother,  I'll  come  home  again.   J.  L.  Gilbert.  25 
A  simple  and  touching  Ballad,  composed  by  one  of 
the  members  of  Morris'  minstrels,  and  received  with 
marked  approbation  night  after  night  at  their  enter- 
tainments. 

"With  Guitar  Accompaniment. 

Angels  ever  bright  and  fair.     Arv.hjF.  Weiland.  25 

Gently  sighs  the  breeze.     Duet.  "  30 

The  Gipsey  Countess.  "  "  30 

Evening  Song  to  the  Virgin.     Duet.  "  25 

Tell  me  where  do  Fairies  dwell.     Duet.     "  25 

Fading,  still  fading.     Song.  "  25 

Kate  0  Shane.     Song.  "  25 

Well-known  songs  which  appear  for  the  first  time 

with  an  accompaniment  for  the  Guitar,  for  whose  es- 

cellenco  Mr.  TTciland's  name  is  sufficient  guaranty. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Alexandrine  Polka.  Johann  Strauss.  25 

This  Polka  has  become  deservedly  popular  during 
the  past  season.  The  Germanians  had  to  play  it  in 
four  of  their  afternoon-Rf^hearsals,  by  urgent  reqnest, 
and  at  balls  innumerable. 

Books  in  Press. 
Richardson's  New  and  Improved  Method 

roR    THE    Piano.      By  Nathan   Richardson, 

author  of  "  The  Modern  School.'* 

This  new  method  for  the  Piano  will  fully  meet  the 
expectatiens  of  those  who  look  to  it  for  a  pleasing  com- 
bination of  the  excellencies  of  the  author's  former 
work,  "The  Modern  School,"  witbsuch  improvements 
as  the  general  experience  of  teachers  and  pupils  with 
that  Method  have  from  time  to  time  suggested.  A 
number  of  years  have  elapsed  since  the  former  was 
placed  before  the  public,  during  which  Mr  Richardson 
has  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  become  in- 
formed of  the  wants  of  the  mu;ica]  public  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  diligently  studied  the  best  means  of  sup- 
plying them.  The  result  is  the  "  New  and  Improved 
Method  "  now  in  press.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
thousands  of  teachers  are  waiting  its  appearance  with 
much  interest,  and  that  those  who  have  commenced, 
or  are  about  to  commence  their  studies  will  welcome 
it  as  a  superior  system  for  the  acquirement  of  a  thor- 
ough and  classical  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Pianoforte 
playing. 
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The  Diarist  Abroad. 

Berlin,  March  28,  1859. 

"  Oil  tlie  pleasure  —  the  pleasure  of  the 
plains."  So  begins  that  dehghtful,  delicious 
work  of  Handel,  "  Aeis  and  Galatea."  I  cannot 
say,  that  I  had  much  reason  to  remember  this  a 
fortnight  since  as  I  sped  along  over  the  dreary, 
sandy  waste  of  Brandenburg  on  my  way  to 
Hamburg.  Flat,  flat,  flat.  But  by  and  by  the 
sand  gave  way  to  meadows  and  half  flowed 
fields  as  we  approached  the  Elbe.  Hour  after 
hour,  from  7  1-2  A.  M.  to  nearly  3  P.  M.,  ever 
the  same  fiat,  level  plain,  with  villages  but  sparsely 
scattered  upon  it ;  large  tracts  on  which  nothing 
but  cultivated  forests  of  pines  and  firs,  with  spec- 
tral white  birches,  seemed  to  grow ;  at  last  we 
reached  the  point  where  the  road  descends  from 
this  vast  plain  without  a  hill,  to  that  on  which 
Hamburg  lies,  and  we  had  some  pretty  ravine 
scenery,  and  then  we  ran  along  this  lower  plain 
and  saw  the  windmills  pumping  the  water  from 
the  fields  into  canals  of  a  higher  level,  and  so  we 
came  to  Hamburg,  which  is  a  little  higher,  and 
back  of  which  the  land  rises  gently  to  a  fine 
broad  swell,  of  some  miles  in  extent. 

Precious  little  pleasure  on  these  plains  to  sing 
about,  say  on  the  10th  or  12th  of  March,  even  if 
the  winter  has  been  mild  and  the  spring-time 
seems  to  be  opening.  But  I  had  become  weary, 
and  longed  for  a  run-away,  somewhere — and  went. 
And  there  was  a  delightful  feeling  of  freedom 
about  this  leaving  of  the  music  and  the  writing, 
and  the  constant  devotion  to  a  few  topics,  week 
after  week  the  winter  long.  Hence,  although  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  duller,  less  interesting 
country  than  stretches  away  in  all  directions 
from  Berlin,  and  especially  towards  the  north  — 
nothing  to  see,  nothing  to  hang  anything  imagi- 
native upon  —  there  was  a  pleasure  of  these 
plains.  There  was  rapid  motion,  of  itself  an  en- 
joyment, and  the  strangers  in  the  car  with  me 
were  pleasant  enough,  and  so  about  3  P.  M., 
amid  rain  and  storm,  which  had  disappointed  the 
promise  of  the  morning,  I  was  in  Hamburg,  and 
driving  to  the  Alster  Hotel.  I  io  not  recommend 
the  house  —  better  go  to  the  St.  Petersburg,  my 
friend  says. 

To  this  friend  the  ne.xt  day  I  went,  for  he 
dwells  like  St.  Paul  in  his  own  hired  house  —  a 
jolly  j'oung  bachelor,  with  whom,  man)'  a  time 
and  oft,  I  heard  the  music  at  Liebig's  and  at  other 
concerts,  spo.ken  of  in  Dwight's  Journal,  in 
'54-'5.  But  he  had  been  ill  and  we  now  heard 
no  music.  Pity ;  for  the  "  Magic  Flute  "  and 
"  Figaro  "  were  given  at  the  theatre  during  my 
four  days'  stay.  I  was  told  that  it  was  no  great 
loss,  the  opera  not  being  very  flourishing  in  Ham- 
burg.    So  I  have  no  musical  report. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  place  —  far 
more  so  than  my  acquaintances  by  their  descrii> 
tions  had  led  me  to  expect.  The  part  of  the  city 
laid  out  and  built  since  the  great  fire  of  1842  is 
as  fine  as  anything  I  have  seen  in  my  travels. 


The  finest  streets  in  Boston  —  I  refer  now  only 
to  streets  of  dwelling-houses,  not  to  the  granite 
blocks,  which  are  often  really  grand  in  their  se- 
vere simplicity  —  cannot  compare  with  the  poor- 
est of  these  in  architectural  effect.  That  is  easily 
accounted  for,  however.  With  us  each  family 
wishes  to  occupy  a  house  alone.  The  result  is 
the  dividing  of  the  land  into  narrow  strips  18  to 
SO^feet  wide,  upon  which  tall  thin  houses,  all  on 
one  pattern,  are  erected,  looking  like  sheets  of 
gingerbread  magnified  and  set  up  edgewise.  The 
highest  architectural  effect  possible  therefore  is, 
either  that  of  a  snug,  homely,  unobtrusive  com- 
fort, or  that  of  a  certain  tawdry  splendor  of 
the  try-to-be-and-can't  order.  There  is  no 
breadth  of  effect.  There  is  no  room  tor  any. 
The  custom  of  building  huge  dwellings  for  many 
families,  which  prevails  throughout  the  continent 
of  Europe,  of  course  allows  architectural  taste 
an  opportunity  for  display.  House  fronts  are 
therefore  studied,  and  streets  of  coarse  brick  cov- 
ered with  plaster,  inhabited  by  innumerable  fam- 
ilies, strike  the  stranger  as  containing  nothing  but 
palaces.  Now  I  am  not  contending  that  this  is 
any  better,  —  that  it  is  a  thousandth  part  so 
good  — as  our  way  of  putting  up  the  gingerbread 
houses  afore  mentioned.  I  only  say  that  if  they 
here  sacrifice  domestic  comfort  and  privacy 
(which  is  not  proved),  they  do  gain  noble  archi- 
tectural effect,  while  anything  meaner  or  more  in- 
significant than  a  row  of  dwelling-houses  in  one 
of  our  streets  is  not  easily  imagined.  But  then 
it  is  better  to  have  a  warm,  carpeted  room  in  an 
ugly  brick  magnified  hat  box  set  up  on  end,  with 
holes  cut  through  the  side  for  windows,  than  to 
shiver  in  the  most  noble  room  of  Palladio's  finest 
palace.  That  is  true.  But  there  are  no  objec- 
tions to  these  large  fine  houses  of  Northern  Ger- 
many on  the  score  of  comfort,  except  that  many 
families  are  under  one  roof.  A  friend  told  me, 
once  when  we  were  pacing  the  deck  of  a  steam- 
boat on  glorious  Lake  Huron,  that  one  of  the 
most  striking  things  on  his  return  from  Europe 
was  the  smalmess  of  the  houses.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand it  then,  I  do  now.  —  I  was  struck  with 
the  fine  effect  of  the  new  part  of  Hamburg.  It 
wears  an  aspect  of  wealth  and  grandeur.  The 
large  fronts  are  so  finely  proportioned  and  so  va- 
rious in  style,  that  my  eye  did  not  grow  weary 
with  looking  at  them.  If  the  dwelling  houses  are 
so  fine,  it  is  clear  that  the  public  buildings  must 
also  be  fine ;  for  the  buildings  which  the  public 
erects  are,  as  a  rule,  in  all  cities,  finer  than  those 
of  private  possessors.  An  unfinished  brick 
church,  with  dressings  of  hewn  stone,  is  the  finest 
Gothic  structure  of  that  material  I  ever  saw.  It 
is  rapidly  advancing  towards  completion.  ■  The 
colonnade  of  the  Petersburg  Hotel,  the  Arcade 
from  the  Jungfernsteig,  the  Exchange,  delighted 
me  —  but  this  is  not  what  I  intended  to  write 
about  Hamburg. 

The  small  river  Alster  flows  through  the  heart 
of  the  city,  in  a  deep  canal,  to  the  Elbe.  Back 
of  the  town  it  spreads  out  into  a  large  "  Back 
Bay  "  ;  then  a  bridge  and  it  spreads  again  into  a 


smaller  basin.  Then  under  a  fine  bridge  it  en- 
tei's  its  canal,  soon  leaving  the  noble  streets  of 
the  new  town,  for  the  queer,  quaint  old  dwellings 
and  shops,  the  narrow  streets,  whose  houses  bend 
forward  to  peep  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  for 
that  inner  harbor  where  such  a  host  of  vessels, 
large  and  small,  lie. 

One  evening,  dark  and  drizzly,  (but  there  was 
no  wind,  so  the  surface  of  the  water  was  almost 
smooth,)  I  crossed  the  causeway  and  bridge,  which 
divide  the  "  Binnen  "  and  the  "  Grosse  "  Alster. 
From  the  tall  shops,  houses,  and  hotels  which 
line  the  other  three  sides  of  the  irregular  quad- 
rangle of  the  inner  basin,  a  flood  of  light  was 
poured,  beautifully  reflected  from  the  water,  and 
here  and  there,  where  streets  open  down  into  the 
city  beyond,  and  bring  long  lines  of  lights  to- 
gether, the  blaze  was  truly  splendid.  I  stood 
there  a  long  time  enjoying  the  scene  —  it  affected 
me  like  music.  Looking  out  upon  the  Grosse 
Alster,  a  broad  sheet  of  dark  water,  with  a  long 
scattered  line  of  lights,  ^ust  enough  to  mark  its 
limits,  produced  a  very  different  but  not  less 
pleasing  effect. 

"  The  young  men  shall  see  visions  and  the  old 
men  dream  dreams." 

1  must  belong  to  both  classes,  for  as  I  stood  on 
the  Lombard  bridge,  looking  at  this  splendid 
spectacle,  the  visions  and  dreams  in  which  I  had 
so  often  indulged  in  former  years  upon  Cambridge 
bridge,  came  up  to  memory. 

Will  you  have  one  of  them  ? 

Then  I  must  premise,  that  among  the  most 
beautiful  objects,  in  the  domain  of  the  human  and 
artificial,  upon  which  my  eye  can  rest,  is  a  broad 
street,  on  one  side  of  which  rise  large  and  grandly 
proportioned  buildings,  on  the  other  a  quay  and 
the  water.  Indeed  among  my  pleasantest  remi- 
niscences are  the  quays  of  European  cities.  At 
home  I  know  but  one  worthy  of  note,  but  who 
that  has  been  at  Montreal  can  forget  it  ?  As  we 
coasted  along  the  shore  of  England  last  summer 
the  noble  fronts  which  the  new  towns  and  water- 
ing places  present  to  the  water  left  just  these 
agreeable  and  lasting  impressions  of  beaut)'. 

Standing  then  on  Cambridge  bridge  I  have  a 
hundred  times  had  this  vision.     In  some  period 
of  the  remote  future  such  a  taste  for  the  beauti- 
ful has  grown  up  among  the  far  off  descendents 
of  the  Bostonians   of  this  century,  that   it   has 
entered  into  the  heads  of   the  high   powers   to 
endeavor  to  turn  the  remarkable  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  situation  of  the  city  to  some  use  in 
adorning  and  beautifying  it.     They  have  finished 
filling  the  Back  Bay  and  have  left  the  most  magni- 
ficent avenue  in  the  world  from  the  Public  Garden 
to  the  hills  of  Brookline.     Corey's  hill  has  been 
secured  for  a  public  park  and  it  is  covered  with 
woods  and  shrubbery,  with  drive  ways  and  walks 
in  all  directions,  but  leading  at  last  to  the  fine 
stone  observatory  and  refreshment  room  on  the 
top.     Nothing,  except  in  mountainous  countries, 
can  equal  this  resort  of  all  who  love  to  look  down 
upon  great  hives  of  human  industry.     Primrose 
Hill   at  London,   the    beautiful   "  Elbhohe "   at 
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Hamburg,  the  insignificant  Kreiizberg  at  Berlin, 
the  hills  near  Vienna  —  none  that  I  have  seen, 
not  even  those  at  Montreal  or  Quebec,  give  one 
such  a  view  as  this  —  but  why  speak  of  it  again  ? 
In  other  visions  I  see  the  people  wending  their 
way  on  foot  beneath  the  shade  trees,  or  in  public 
and  private  conveyances  along  our  grand  avenue 
and  to  the  top  of  beautiful  Corey.  But  this  is 
not  what  I  see  from  Cambridge  bridge. 

Along  the  water  line  from  E.  Cambridge  bridge 
to  the  milldam,  the  blackened  sheds  of  the  coal- 
dealers,  the  rears  of  old  and  new  houses,  stables, 
out-houses  —  all  that  offends  the  eye  as  one  looks 
towards  the  city,  have  disappeared.  The  city 
fathers  have  said  :  "  One  approach  at  all  events 
to  Boston  shall  make  an  agreeable  impression. 
There  shall  be  one  avenue,  seen  from  which,  the 
water  line  of  the  city  shall  be  an  ornament." 
And  so  a  broad  and  elegant  quay  has  been  con- 
structed, forming  a  pleasant  drive  all  along  the 
western  side  of  the  city.  The  grounds  about  the 
hospital  have  been  made  attractive ;  that  ugly 
edifice,  the  medical  college,  has  been  to  some 
degree  transformed  ;  and  all  along  the  line  large 
and  elegant  buildings  have  been  erected.  The 
progress  of  population  has  been  such  that  alone 
this  quay  the  principal  hotels  are  now  ranged, 
and  the  views  out  upon  the  water  have  given  a 
new  value  to  all  the  property.  But  this  is  but 
one  side.  , 

Across  the  water  the  shore  of  the  Cambridge 
side  has  undergone  the  transformation  that  I  see 
in  Hamburg  around  the  outer  Alster.  A  broad 
street  defines  the  shore  from  East  Cambridge 
bridge,  all  round  to  where  the  river  first  spreads 
out  into  the  Back  Bay.  The  Milldam  presents  a 
row  ot  palaces  fronting  the  water  ;  and  thus,  as  I 
stand  upon  the  bridge,  on  the  one  hand  I  have 
the  Binnen,  on  the  other,  the  Grosse  Alster  of 
Hamburg  —  equally  beautiful,  if  not  even  more 
so.  Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge  have  grown 
to  be  in  fact  one  large  city,  and  in  my  vision  I 
see  in  the  centre  of  this  city  a  basin  (made  two 
only  by  a^bridge) ,  the  like  of  which  you  will  else- 
where seek  in  vain.  The  broad  street  along  the 
water  is  macadamized,  and  when  evening  comes, 
after  the  heat  of  the  summer's  day,  a  thousand 
equipages  drive  around  this  circuit  and  enjoy  the 
cool  air  from  the  water.  At  the  date  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  the  bay  teems  with  thousands  of 
boats ;  for  the  exhortations  of  the  "Autocrat"  have 
m  the  lapse  of  time  borne  fruit,  and  sails  and 
oars  are  propelling  multitudes  across  the  stiil 
waters,  and  music  sounds,  cheerful  shouts  are 
heard,  and  you  feel  that  water  was  given  not 
only  for  use,  but  to  make  men  happy.  The 
curves  of  the  Cambridge  shore  have  been  pre- 
served and  our  thousands  of  promenaders,  in  car- 
riages, on  horseback,  on  foot,  follow  the  "  line  of 
beauty  and  of  grace  "  to  the  bridge  leading  to 
Brookline,  which  they  cross,  some,  to  follow  the 
shore  of  the  bay  back  to  the  city,  others  to  ex- 
tend their  ride,  so  as  to  get  the  effect  of  the  set- 
ting sun  upon  the  city  as  seen  from  Corey's,  others 
to  strike  off  into  the  grand  avenue  with  its  ba- 
zaars, its  noble  hotels,  its  princely  private  dwell- 
ings, its  magnificent  public  buildings. 

It  is  evening.  Such  an  evening  as  that  in 
January,  '68,  when  we,  four  or  five  in  number, 
moved  by  the  delicious  softness  of  the  air,  chose 
to  walk  out  to  Cambridge  and  lingered  long  on 
the  bridge  to  enjoy  that  summer  scene  in  mid- 
winter !     The  tide  is  up,  but  the  water  is  still,  so 


as  to  reflect  in  perfection,  and  long  lines  of  light 
streak  its  surface,  from  street  and  house  lamp 
along  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Back  Bay.  The 
balconies  of  the  houses  are  filled  with  people  en- 
joying the  scene,  from  the  water  come  the  sounds 
of  music,  for  this  has  become  a  necessity,  and 
Handel's  water  music  is  at  home  here. 

Pshaw  !  what  castles  in  the  air  !  So  they  are, 
but  it  affords  some  pleasure  to  stand  on  the  bridge 
and  think  what  might  be.  At  Hamburg,  I  for 
the  first  time  saw  my  old  dreams  and  visions 
made  real  —  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  it  is 
true,  and  the  effect  upon  my  feelina;s  was  inde- 
scribable. In  regard  to  the  Grosse  Alster  —  the 
real  Back  Bay  — I  was  told  that  merchants  and 
capitalists  purchased  the  low  lands  —  correspond- 
ing to  the  Cambridgeport  marshes — laid  out 
their  broad  avenue  along  the  water  line,  and 
erected  a  foot  bridge  or  two  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance to  the  city.  On  these  bridges  were  toll 
houses.  The  proceeds  of  these  tolls  enabled 
them  to  extend  their  avenue,  and  replace  the 
bridges  with  others  for  carriages.  The  tolls  on 
these  bridges  have  gradually  paid  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  street  and  are  still  improving  it, 
at  the  same  time  raising  a  fund  for  future  use  in 
adorning  and  keeping  the  way  in  order.  So 
long  only  will  the  tolls  be  allowed  as  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  Prof.  Stowe 
and  the  French  engineer  ?  I  do  not  know  it  ex- 
actly, but  'twas  to  this  effect.  They  were  cross- 
ing the  Alleghanies  in  Pennsylvania  more  than  a 
score  of  years  since.  At  that  time  climbing 
mountains  with  locomotives  was  something  new. 
The  engineer  opened  his  ej'es  "  very  tight,"  and 
was  soon  all  excitement  —  at  last  he  could  refrain 
no  longer  and  said  in  substance  to  the  professor : 
"  I  did  argue  zat  de  locomotive  can  only  go  on  de 
level  ground,  and  write  many  article ;  and  now  I 
shame  myself  to  see  how  many  nonsens  I  did 
write  ! " 

^Now  should  I  send  all  this  long  talk  to  you  as 
anything  more  than  a  mere  fanciful  sketch  of 
what  might  be,  in  case  our  free  and  enlightened 
citizens  were  sunk  in  the  tyranny  and  degrada- 
tion of  Europe  ;  (See  Locofoco  Speeches  ^fl-ssim) 
and  were  not  too  wise  long  since  not  to  pass  over 
such  insignificant  matters  as  pertain  to  the  mere 
beautifying  and  adornment  of  our  cities,  then  I 
might  shame  myself  for  writing  so  "many  nonsens." 
But  I  hope  I  am  too  good  an  AmeriAn  not  to  see 
how  much  better  everything  is  at  home  than  it 
can  be  here  !  Here  is  a  case  in  point  at  Ham- 
burg—  and  as  that  city  has  no  kingly  authority 
over  it,  of  course  any  stupid  measure  comes  di- 
rectly from  the  people.  Well,  the  old  walls  were 
in  part  removed,  in  part  smoothed  off,  so  as  to 
afford  several  hundred  "  most  eligible  building 
lots."  Through  the  great  fire  of  1842  the  com- 
munity is  burdened  with  an  enormous  debt —  and 
yet,  such  is  the  want  of  good  American  shrewd- 
ness—  as  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Washing- 
ton Heights  in  South  Boston  and  other  tracts  of 
land  —  that  all  the  lots  of  land  have  been  by  the 
Hamburghers  laid  out  into  an  open  common,  and 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in 
walks,  trees,  shrubbery,  and  so  on  !  What  a 
waste !  Why,  the  lands  might  have  been  sold 
like  the  precious  ointment  in  the  Gospel  for  a 
large  sum  and  given  to  the  poor.  But  novr  all 
the  good  the  poor  can  get  from  them  is  the  privi- 
lege of  walking  there  with  their  wives  and  child- 


ren —  which  they  do  in  multitudes ;  strangers, 
too,  enjoy  these  promenades,  with  which  Boston 
has  nothing  that  can  for  a  moment  compare, 
either  within  her  own  limits  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Now  how  ridiculously  wanting  in  "  cute- 
ness  and  gumption  "  is  such  a  city  !  We  are 
wiser.  Wherever  a  very  fine  ridge  rises  near 
a  city  we  run  a  road  along  or  across  it,  sell  the 
land  in  lots,  and  put  up  signs :  "  Whosoever  is 
caught  tresspassing  on  these  premises  will  be  pros- 
ecuted." It  is  enough  that  this  is  the  American 
way;  of  course  it  is  right.  Now  to  our  water 
front  again.  See  the  stupidity  of  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, Frankfort,  Cologne  even,  Antwerp,  and  the 
whole  list  of  cities  where  there  is  shipping  or 
even  an  extensive  boating  business.  They  spend 
their  money  in  building  a  quay  of  hewn  stone, 
with  balustrades,  rows  of  trees,  broad  walk  and 
wide  carriage  way.  Here  and  there  picturesque 
cranes  and  sheds  are  erected  for  the  convenience 
of  commerce  if  vessels  must  unload  there,  but  the 
stores  are  across  the  street,  as  upon  our  Boston 
wharves.  Along  this  quay  the  finest  buildings 
are  erected,  so  that  a  stranger  is  invariably  struck 
with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  city  as  he  ap- 
proaches. How  much  better  we  do  this !  A 
stranger  enters  Boston  for  the  first  time  over 
Cambridge  bridge.  Our  city  has  wasted  no 
money  on  quays,  and  hewn  stone,  and  rows  of 
trees,  God  forbid  !  but  the  water  line  is  owned  in 
small  parts  or  parcels,  be  the  same  more  or  less, 
to  wit :  one  where  they  hammer  stone ;  another 
where  they  land  coal ;  another  where  they  pile 
up  wood ;  anotlier  where  they  deposit  rubbish ; 
here  are  the  outbuildings  of  a  livery  stable ;  and 
here,  and  there,  and  there,  other  structures  of  di- 
vers character,  equally  fitted  to  fill  the  stranger's 
eye  with  admiration  at  the  sagacity  and  wisdom 
of  a  people  who,  settling  in  a  wilderness,  have  con- 
trived in  so  short  a  time  to  rendei  every  inch  of 
space  so  very  valuable  and  so  very  ugly. 

As  one  goes  out  of  town,  however,  over  which 
bridge  he  will,  perhaps  his  taste,  his  sense  of  the 
beautiful  is  even  more  nearly  sated  than  on  en- 
tering. I  will  give  no  description  —  any  one 
who  desires  can  try  it  at  a  small  expense.  How- 
ever, our  way  is  right.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that.  The  Hamburghers  are  all  wrong.  No 
doubt  of  that.  Only  such  idlers  as  I  am  happen 
to  like  the  latter  way  better.  That's  all  I  have 
to  say  about  Hamburg,  whence  I  journeyed  per 
railroad  to  Halle. 


For  Dwight's  .Tournal  of  Music. 

About  Music,  Singing  and  Vowel  Sounds, 

He  lived  not  quite  5000  miles  from  your  city, 
and  yet  far  away  from  all  and  every  connection  with 
musical  performnnces.  It  was  night,  Dwight's 
JounNAL  or  Music  was  lying  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  glancing  from  it  to  an  open  Diary,  be  mut- 
tered, rose  from  his  chair  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"  Operas,  Concerts,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Men- 
delssohn —  three  years  passed,  .ind  I  only  know  these 
names  by  remembrance,  and  this  paper  is  the  only 
link  that  binds  me  to  scenes  I  used  to  see  daily. 
Here  I  am  teaching  and  trying  to  cultivate  the  taste  for 
music  —  and  how  few  want  to  learn  to  enjoy  master- 
spirits," 

He  sat  down  again  and  turning  the  leaves  of  his 
Diary,  began  to  read  : 

Septembei',  1856.  —  Gave  tlie  Invitation  a  la  VaJse 
to  a  pupil ;  she  told  rae  there  was  no  music  in  it, 
never    Iieard  such  poor   melody.     0,    Weber,  dost 
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thou  not  turn  in  thy  grave  ■?  No  music,  no  melody  1 
This  beginning  is  enchanting.  What  do  they  lilie  ■? 
Loolc  here  !  Here  is  one  of  their  music  books  : 
Elephant  Polka,  Bear  Schottisch,  Poker  Dance,  &c., 
a  whole  menagerie  of  Dances  and  Songs  of  all  col- 
ors :  Old  Dan  Tucker,  Uncle  Ned  —  aha,  this  is 
music,  this  is  melody  !  But  I  shall  have  this  trash 
thrown  away,  they  must  learn  different  music.  Hard 
work,  but  never  be  impatient." 

October.  —  The  Brass  Band  of  the  place  turned 
out  to-day  !  O  ye  Gods  and  little  fishes  !  Saxhorns 
squealing.  Cornets  whining.  Bugles  groaning,  every 
instrument  except  the  large  Drum  out  of  tune,  and 
all  out  of  time.  What  are  they  playing  1  I  have 
heard  the  melody  once  sung  by  haymakers  in  Ger- 
many ;  yes,  it  is  the  same  vulgar  melody :  Mein 
Mann  ist  (jefaliren  ins  Heu,  hurrei,  (My  man  went  out 
haying,  hurrah!)  I  ask  the  leader;  No,  it  is  "I 
hang  my  harp."  Tolerable  imitation  of  the  original, 
and  now  I  remember,  there  is  a  twin  brother  to  it ; 
I  recollect  one  of  the  pupils  sang  it  the  other  day,  a 
song,   'Good  bye,'  composed  by,  I  forgot  the  name. 

0  Apollo  ! 

December.  —  Had  all  my  pupils  assembled  to-day 
for  the  first  time  to  sing  en  masse.  Wanted  them  to 
sing  on  the  vowel  a,  like  ah.  Never  had  heard  of 
such  a  thing  before  ;  told  me  they  used  to  sing  Do, 
Re,  Mi.  Never  mind  your  Do  Re  Mi ;  sing  you  must 
as  I  tell  you,  and  you  will  get  used  to  it  shortly. 

March,  1857.  —  A  new  pupil  to-day.  Told  me  she 
was  a  good  singer,  having  had  lessons  from  an  Italian. 

1  was  glad  to  hear  it.  What  did  you  sing  last? 
Eckert's  Swiss  Song.  Let  me  hear  it !  Two  bars. 
Stop  !  Why  1  Sing  the  scale  of  c.  Aha !  voice 
cracked,  a  head  sound.  Let  us  sing  descending ;  — 
there  it  is,  a  full  Contra  Alt  voice,  giving  /"as  full  as 
possible  and  e  still  quite  sonorous.  And  this  voice 
was  spoiled  by  an  ignoramus  by  making  it  squeal  up 
to  C  I  told  her  she  had  a  full  Contra  Alt  voice, 
and  what  did  she  answer  ?  I  do  not  want  to  sing 
Alto,  it  is  so  ugly  ;  my  teacher  always  told  me  the 
higher  any  one  could  sing,  the  finer  the  voice  was. 

May,  1858.  —  To-day  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  the  so-called  Singing  School  Masters.  I  iiad 
been  wishing  for  it  for  a  long  time.  He  addressed 
me  as  follows  :  "  I  am  desired  by  the  citizens  of  a 
neighboring  town  to  open  a  singing  class,  but  being 
not  quite  acquainted  with  teaching,  I  took  the  liberty 
to  call  on  you  for  some  information  ;  "  and  taking  a 
book  from  under  his  arm,  continued  :  "  You  see,  Sir, 
I  bought  a  book  and  am  studying  very  hard ;  but  now 
I  am  puzzled,  what  is  the  meaning  of  Transposition  V 
Another  question,  be  added,  opening  a  Hymn  Book 
and  pointing  to  the  Thorough  Bass  notations,  "  How 
am  I  to  sing  these  numbers  ?  "  Are  such  the  teachers 
here  ?     Teachers  indeed  !     Poor  pupils  ! 

Jane.  —  Had  a  concert  in  school  to-day.  Wonder 
how  people  liked  it  ?  Overture  to  "  Caliph,"  4 
hands  ;  Concert  Variat.  Gnill.  Tell,  by  Herz  ;  Hymn 
to  Madonna  from  Zanipa,choyns  ]  Invitation  a  la  Valse, 
Weber  ;  "  Mermaid  song,"  by  Haydn  ;  "  Wedding 
March,"  by  Mendelssohn  ;  Grand  Variat :  Zanipa, 
by  Herz;  "I  would  that  my  love,"  Duet,  Men- 
delssohn ;  Nocturne,  Dreyschock  ;  Aljin  Brillar,  by 
Eicci ;  Concert  Polka  No.  3,  Wallace ;  Overture 
Freyschutz,  8  hands. 

November.  — My  famous  friend,  the  singing  master 
called  again.  Told  me  he  had  been  getting  on 
splendidly,  and  had  beaten  a  rival  (of  course  of  the 
same  kind)  quite  hollow.  Here  is  his  speech  :  "Af- 
ter all  the  pupils  had  assembled,  I  went  up  to  the 
blackboard  and  said :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
shall  prove  to  you  in  one  moment,  that  Mr.  Y.  does 
not  know  anything  about  music.  Now  Mr.  Y. 
(writing  g  on  the  staff)  where  do  you  put  the  Octave  1 
It  was  done  right.  Well,  now  write  the  Octave 
below  !  Right !  And  now,  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  I  asked  him :  Tell  me.  Sir,  why  are  the  half 
steps  of  the  scale  after  the  3d  and  7lh  ?     "  Because 


Nature  put  them  there^"  "  No  Sir  !  "  "  Well,  then,  I 
give  it  up."  "  The  moment  he  said  so,  I  turned  to 
the  assembly,  speaking  :  You  see,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Y.  does  not  even  know  such  a  simple 
thing  ;  and  yet  he  pretends  to  teach  ! " 

If  such  a  thing  had  happened  in  Lapland  or  Labra- 
dor I  would  not  have  wondered,  but  so  !  I  was  per- 
fectly astounded  ;  however,  the  best  comes  yet.  My 
friend,  the  Singing  Teacher,  came  to  inquire  why 
these  half  steps  did  not  occur  in  any  other  place  of 
the  scale. 

December.  —  Another  visit  of  another  Singing 
School  teacher !  What  did  he  want  1  To  know 
what  was  called  a  Tonic,  and  how  he  could  tell  in 
what  scale  a  piece  of  music  was  written,  and  if  it  was 
right  that  the  last  note  in  a  piece  of  music  was  its 
key  note.  I  recited  old  Doni's  remark  about  the 
last  question,  and  told  him  to  learn  music  first  before 
he  began  to  teach  it. 

March,  1859.  —  This  "  A.  W.  T."  in  the  Journal 
is  my  man.  There  is  at  last  one,  that  touches  the 
same  subject  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  prove  as 
right  to  my  pupils  these  years,  and  with  good  effect. 
Exercises  on  vowel  sounds,  that  is  the  thing  ;  no  Do 
Re  Mi  nonsense,  and  so  called  Italian  School  teaching. 
The  vowels  are  tlie  same  all  the  world  over,  and 
America  must  be  able  to  produce  just  as  good  and 
as  many  good  singers,  as  Europe  has  done.  The 
voices  are  here  fine  enough,  and  there  is  talent  en- 
ough besides,  —  but  as  long  as  these  Do  Re  Mi 
teachers  are  permitted  to  spoil  voices,  when  they  are 
in  mutation,  as  I  have  seen  it  many  and  many  a  time, 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  gaining  singers  of  any 
celebrity. 

April. — "  C."  in  the  Journal  is  evidently  an  Italian, 
and  one  that  is  possessed  of  not  a  small  portion  ot 
prejudice  of  nationality.  How  pompous  he  talks 
about  Italian  o's  and  e's  and  sonorous  open  Italian  ! 
Does  he  want  Americans  or  English  to  sing  with  an 
Italian  pronunciation  ■?  Why  don't  he  teach  them  to 
speak  with  a  Chinese  accent  1  How  he  does  talk 
about  better  singing  of  Germans,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, when  taught  by  an  Italian  !  I  wonder  whether 
or  no  tills  "  C.  "  ever  travelled  through  Germany, 
France  and  England?  If  he  has,  he  did  not  enter 
deeply  into  the  sounds  of  vowels,  when  sung  in  the  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  speaks  without  conviction  ;  if 
he  has  not,  he  ought  to  go  and  gain  experience 
enough  to  enable  him  to  judge  properly.  A  teacher 
ought  to  teach  rationally,  and  suit  his  knowledge 
and  experience  to  the  country  he  is  teaching  in  ;  as 
the  pronunciation  of  words  acquires  a  different  treat- 
ment in  every  language  ;  but  to  deny  the  vowels  to 
be  the  same  in  all  languages,  when  used  for  vocali- 
zing, is  mere  talk,  and  nothing  but  talk.  A  compe- 
tent teacher,  whether  in  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Rome, 
Paris,  New  Y''ork  or  Boston,  will  exercise  his  pupil 
in  delivering  his  voice  on  the  vowel  sounds  in  the 
same  manner,  —  and  a  teacher  that  does  not  do  it  is 
not  competent  and  not  able  to  maintain  what  he  pro- 
fesses :  that  is  to  teach.  The  point  of  teaching  is  to 
teach  well,  and  neither  nationality  nor  old  and  vene- 
rable customs  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  E. 


The  Dettingen  Te  Deum. 

At  the  second  of  the  three  grand  musical  perform- 
ances which  are  to  commemorate  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Handel  we  are  to  have  the 
"  Dettingen  Te  Deum"  and  a  miscellaneous  selection. 
Tliat  Mr.  Bowley  will  take  care  the  selection  is  effec- 
tive, well  varied,  and  not  too  lengthy,  may  be  pretty 
safely  conjectured.  But  this  is  not  precisely  what  we 
have  to  speak  about.  We  wish  to  remind  amateurs 
who  read  the  Musical  World  that  the  "  Dettingen  Te 
Deum"  is  one  of  Handel's  capital  productions,  and 
for  many  reasons  admirably  calculated  to  be  impres- 
sive and  striking  on  such  an  occasion. 

Waiving  for  an  instant  the  question  of  its  absolute 
merit  as  a  composition,  the  Dettingen  "  Te  Deum" 
possesses  an  interest  purely  historical  for  every  Eng- 
lishman who  is  at  the  same  time  in  his  heart  a  patriot. 
Need  we  remind  onr  readers  that  it  was  composed  by 


Handel,  at  the  command  of  King  George  II.,  to 
celebrate  one  of  the  most  important  victories  of  which 
the  annals  of  this  country's  warfare  make  mention. 
Just  now,  too,  when  our  lively  neighbors  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel — urged  on  by  "  the  Elect  of  eight 
millions  of  Frenchmen  " — have  given  signs  of  a  fid- 
getty  policy,  wliich  might  possiiily  put  Austria  into 
an  awkward  position,  the  remembrance  of  a  contest 
in  which  the  allied  armies  of  Austria  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, commanded  by  tlie  kinij  of  Great  Britain  (the 
last  English  monarch  who  ever  led  English  troops  to 
battle)  vanquished  their  enemies,  can  hardly  fail  "to 
excite  a  certain  degree  of  sympathy.  Such  was  the 
victory  of  Dettingen,  which  saved  the  confederate 
armies  (Austrian  and  British)  from  destruction.  This 
great  event  it  was  Handel's  task  to  commemorate  in 
immortal  strains. 

The  Dettingen  "  Te  Deum"  aud  Anthem  were  first 
performed,  before  the  King  and  Court,  in  the  Royal 
Chapel,  of  St.  James's,  Nov.  27,  1743  (the  year  of 
the  victory).  The  effect  they  produced  is  registered 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  period,  and  the  fact  that  Han- 
del's music  at  the  present  time  is  more  generally 
known  than  the  incidents  of  the  occasion  that  led  to 
its  composition,  says  no  little  for  the  genius  of  the 
musician.  Few  now  would  care  to  read  all  the  details 
of  the  campaign  that  ended  in  the  victory  of  Dettin- 
gen. Few  now  care  to  know  even  that  George  II., 
a  King  of  England,  second  of  the  Hanoverian  line, 
was  a  warrior,  like  his  father,  and  like  William  the 
Third,  his  father's  predecessor.  But  every  one  who 
loves  music  cares  for  the  "  Te  Deum"  which  Handel 
wrote  to  celebrate  George  II. 's  most  memorable  feat 
of  arms.  This  is  the  prerogative  of  genius — creative 
genius.  The  very  name  of  Dettingen  is  only  likely 
to  be  preserved  through  the  instrumentality  of  Hand- 
el's rindying  masterpiece. 

For  other  reasons,  however,  simply  connected  with 
musical  effect,  the  Dettingen  "  Te  Deum"  is  well 
chosen  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  Handel 
Festival.  Its  martial  tone  is  admirably  calculated  to 
impress  a  vast  multitude.  Then  not  only  is  the 
instrumentation  strident  and  imposing  —  so  as  to  stir 
the  heart  like  a  trumpet,  but  the  choral  portions  are 
solemn  and  magnificent,  proving  incontestably,  if 
proof  were  wanting,  the  truth  of  the  verdict  delivered 
by  a  journalist  of  the  day — that  the  genius  of  Han- 
del was  "  inexhaustible.'"  Those  who  remember  the 
effect  of  the  choral  performances,  at  the  preliminai-y 
Commemoration  of  1857,  can  hardly  have  forgotten 
the  immense  sensation  produced  by  the  martial  pieces, 
the  grand  solo  displays  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (Mr. 
Sims  Reeves),  and  the  choruses  that  embody  the  same 
patriotic  ardor.  Well,  the  general  tone  of  the  Dettin- 
gen "  Te  Deum"  in  strict  conformity  with  its  theme, 
is  pitched  in  the  same  key ;  and,  if  we  are  allowed 
boldly  to  avow  an  opinion  that  possibly  may  not  have 
been  hitherto  universally  accepted,  and  may  therefore 
sound  a  little  heterodox,  the  "  Te  Deum,"  in  this 
particular  instance,  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  ora- 
torio. 

We  have  heard,  on  safe  authority,  that  Mr.  Costa, 
the  energetic  and  indomitable  conductor,  whose  ser- 
vices on  such  a  special  aud  trying  occasion  cannot 
possibly  be  over-estimated,  feels  confident  that  the 
Dettingen  "  Te  Deum"  will  produce  an  effect  second 
to  none  other  that  is  anticipated  from  the  extraordi- 
nary and  unprecedented  combination  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  talent  which  is  to  assemble  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  on  the  22nd  day  of  June  in  honor  of  the 
great  musician  who  has  been  aptly  designated  "  The 
Giant  of  the  Choir." — London  Mus.    World. 


The  Normal  Diapason. 

Report  of  the  French  Commission. 
(Concluded  from  page  26.) 

The  Commission  has,  therefore,  the  honor  to  pro- 
pose that  your  Excellencj'  should  institute  a  uniform 
diapason  for  all  the  musical  establishments  of  France, 
and  decide  th.at  the  tuning-fork  giving  the  A  should 
be  fixed  at  870  vibrations  a  second. 

With  regard  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
adoption  and  preservation  of  the  new  diapa.son,  the 
Commission  is  of  opinion.  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  tliat 
it  would  be  advisable  : 

1.  That  a  model  tuning-fork,  giving  870  vibrations 
a  second,  at  a  temperature  of  15  degrees,  centigrade, 
should  be  constructed  under  the  direction  of  compe- 
tent persons,  named  by  your  Excellency. 

2.  That  your  Excellency  should  fix,  for  Paris  and 
the  departments,  an  epoch  after  which  the  new  diapa- 
son should  become  obligatory. 

3.  That  the  state  of  the  tuning-forks  and  instru- 
ments in  all  theatres,  schools,  and  other  musical 
establishments,  should  be  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  proper  officers  (a  des  verifications  adminisiratives). 

We  trust,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  that,  for  the  sake 
of  unity  of  the  diapason,  and  to  render  these  meas- 
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tires  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  you  will  kindly 
exert  yourself  with  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of 
War,  to  procure  the  adoption  of  the  diapason,  thus 
amended,  into  the  regiments  of  the  army,  and  with 
his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  in  order 
that,  for  the  future,  musical  instruments  made  in  con- 
formity with  this  diapason  may  alone  be  admitted  to 
contend  for  the  prizes  offered  at  the  Industrial  Expo- 
sitions. We  sohcit,  also,  your  Excellency's  interven- 
tion so  that  this  diapason  may  be  the  only  one 
authorized  and  employed  in  all  the  Communal 
Schools  of  France  where  music  is  taught. 

Lastly  the  Commission  requests,  Monsieur  le  Min- 
istre,  your  kind  intervention  with  his  Excellency  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  in  order 
that,  for  the  future,  the  organs  he  may  order  to  be  built 
or  repaired  may  be  tuned  according  to  the  new  diapa- 
son. 

Such,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  are  the  measures  which 
strike  the  Commission  as  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
and  consolidate  the  success  of  the  change  that  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  diapason  would  introduce  in 
our  musical  habits  (mmurs  mmicales).  Order  and 
regularity  would  be  established  where  chance,  caprice, 
and  carelessness  now  sometimes  reign  ;  the  study  of 
singing  would  be  pursued  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  human  voice,  having  its  ambition 
less  excited,  would  be  subjected  to  less  rough  trials. 
The  instrument  trade,  by  aiding  in  these  measures 
might,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  improve  still  more  its 
products,  already  in  such  request.  It  is  not  unworthy 
the  government  of  a  great  nation  to  busy  itself  with 
questions  of  this  kind,  which  may  appear  futile,  but 
which  possess  a  real  importance  of  their  own.  Art 
is  not  indifferent  to  the  care  taken  of  it.  It  requires 
to  be  loved,  in  order  to  fructify  and  spread,  and  ele- 
vate the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Every  one  knows 
with  what  love,  with  what  ardent  and  rigorous  uneas- 
iness the  Greeks,  who  were  animated  by  so  lively  and 
profound  a  sentiment  of  art,  watched  over  the  preser- 
vation of  the  laws  regulating  their  music.  By  direct- 
ing your  attention  to  the  dangers  to  which  an 
excessive  love  of  sonority  may  expose  musical  art, 
and  by  endeavoring  to  establish  a  rule,  a  measure,  a 
principle,  your  Excellency  has  afibrded  a  fresh  proof' 
of  the  enlightened  interest  you  take  in  the  fine  arts 
generally.  The  friends  of  music  thank  you,  M(jn- 
sieur  le  Ministre,  those  who  have  devoted  to  it  their 
whole  life  as  well  as  those  who  dedicate  to  it  their 
leisure  moments  ;  those  who  speak  the  harmonious 
language  of  tune,  as  well  as  those  who  merely  under- 
stand its  beauties. 

We  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  remain, 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

Your  E.xcelleney's  very  humble  and  very  devoted 

Servants, 

J.  Pelliteier,  President ;  P  HaMvy,  Reporter  ; 

Auber,  Berlioz,  Desprctz,  Cariiille  Doucet, 

Lissajous,     General    Mellinet,    Meyerbeer, 

Ed.  Monnais,  Rossini,  Ambroise  Thomas. 

Tables  annexed  to  the  Repokt. 

TABLE  A. 

Table  of  the  diapasons  used  in  the  principal  towns 
of  Prance,  and  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  types  received  by  the  Ministry  of  State. 

Varintion  from  the  Diapason 
of  Uie  Opera  at  Paris. 

.  .                      Niimher  of  Mcaanrcd  in 

OngiD.               vibrations  per  Brenciircd  in  vihrationB  of 

eecond.  vibrationB.  mean  tone. 
Fkancb. 

Mle 904  +8.0  -1-0.077 

Paris 896 

Marseilles 894  — 2.0  — O.oio 

Bordeaux 886  —10.0  —0  096 

Toulouse  (Theatre) 885  —11.0  —0.106 

Toulouse  (Conservatory). 874  — 22.0  — 0.210 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Brussels  (Hand  of  Guides).911  +15.0  +01.34 

London  (No  3) 910.3  -fl4.4  +0  1.38 

"      {No.2.) 905  +9.0  +0.087 

Berlin 903,5  +7.5  +0.072 

St.  Petersburg 90S  +7.0  4flOR7 

Prasue 899  5  +  3.5  +0.034 

Leipsic 8975  +1.5  +0.014 

Mnnieh 896.2  -f  0.2  4-0.002 

The  Hague 892.3  —3.7  —0  0.35 

Pesth 892  —4.0  —0.038 

Turin \ 

Wnrtemburg [  889.5  —  6  5  —0.062 

Weimar ) 

Brunswick 887  —9.0  —0  086 

Gotha 8S6.5  —9.4  —0.091 

Stuttgardt 886  —10.0  —0.006 

Dresden 882  —14.0  —0.1.34 

Carlaruhe 870  —26.0  — 0.,520 

London  (No.  1.) 868  —28.0  —0.269 

TABLE   B. 

Showing  the  progressive  elevation  of  the  diapason 
in  different  countries. 


Tariatton  from  the 

Names  of  the        A.  D.        Number  of       actual  diapason  of 

Observers.  vibratioyis.         each  country  in 

fractions  of  the 
mean  tone. 
Paris  (Grand  Opera). 

Sauveur 1699  808  —0.845 

"  1700  808  —0.845 

"  1704  810.6  —0.820 

"  1713  811.7  —0.809 

Drouet 1810  846  —0.480 

Fi.scher 1823  862.7  —1.320 

Drouet 1830  871.5  —0.235 

Delazenne 1836  to  18S9  882  —0.134 

Lissajous 1858  896 

Berlin. 

Marpurg 1762  843.75  —0.574 

Wieprecht 1806  to  1814  861  —0.408 

FLscher 1823  874.64  —0.277 

Wieprecht 1830  880  —0.225 

Schriblcr 18.34  883.25  —0.194 

Wieprecht 18S8  903.5 

Saint  Petersbdeg. 

Sarti 1796  872  —0.298 

Lissajous 1858  903 

Turin. 

Delezenne 1845  880  —0.091 

Lissajous 1858  889.5 

Milan. 

Delezenne 1845  893.14  —0.072 

Lissajous 18.56  900.6 

The  Minister  of  State  has  resolved  as  follows : — 

Considering  the  order,  bearing  date  the  17th  July, 
1858,  and  appointing  a  commission  charged  to  inves- 
tigate the  means  of  establishing  in  France  a  uniform 
musical  diapason,  of  fixing  on  a  sonorous  standard 
which  might  serve  as  an  invariable  type,  and  of  indi- 
cating the  measures  to  be  taken  for  securing  its 
adoption  and  preservation. 

Considering  the  report  drawn  up  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  dated  the  1st  February,  1859  : 

It  is  decreed  that : 

Art.l. — A  uniform  diapason  is  fixed  for  all  the 
musical  est.Tblishments  in  Fr.ance,  Imperial  and  other 
theatres  of  Paris  and  the  departments,  conservatories, 
branch  schools,  and  public  concerts  authorized  by  the 
State. 

Art.  2. — This  diapason,  giving  the  A  adopted  for 
tuning  instruments,  is  fixed  at  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  vibrations  a  second.  It  will  be  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Normal  Diapason. 

Art.  3. — The  standard  prototype  of  the  Normal 
Diapason  will  be  preserved  at  the  Imperial  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  and  Elocution. 

Art.  4. — All  music  establishments  authorized  by 
the  iState  will  have  to  be  provided  with  a  tuning-fork, 
verified  and  stamped  in  conformity  with  the  standard 
prototype. 

Art.  5 — The  Normal  Diapason  ivill  come  into  foi'ce, 
in  Paris,  on  the  Ist  of  July  next;  and,  on  the  1st  of 
December  following,  in  the  departments. 

After  the  above  dates  only  instruments  verified  and 
stamped  in  conformity  with  the  Normal  Diapason  will 
be  admitted  in  the  musical  establishments  above  men- 
tioned. 

Art.  6. — The  state  of  the  tuning-forks  and  instru- 
ments will  be  regularly  submitted  to  the  examination 
of  the  proper  officers  (a  des  ve'rijications  administra- 
tives). 

Art.  7. — The  present  decree  will  be  lodged  with  the 
Secretary-General,  to  be  notified  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern. 

ACHILLE    FOULD. 

Paris,  the  Idih  February,  1859. 


Jfoi'fign  Co,ntsp:onirttt.te. 

Berlin,  April  1.  —  Halle  is  a  queer,  little  old 
nest,  with  its  38,000  people,  lying  so  huddled  togeth- 
er in  a  sort  of  depression  in  the  vast  plain,  with  its 
points  of  compass  all  mixed  up  —  as  badly  as  ever 
its  theology  was  ;  and  this  reminds  me  of  what  Prof. 
Thorbecke  said  to  mo.  He  did  me  and  my  friend 
from  New  Haven  the  honor  to  invite  us  to  walk  with 
him.  He  talked  about  many  very  interesting  sub- 
jects, particularly  about  changes  in  the  religious  pros- 
pects of  Germany  at  different  periods.  Suddenly 
stopping  in  the  road  he  turned  to  me  and  looking  full 
into  my  face  with  his  mild,  kindly  eyes  :  "  Do  you 
know,"  said  he,  "  that  in  1568  only  one-tenth  of  Ger- 
many was  Catholic,  and  that  now  more  than  half 
is  ■?  "  —  "  No,  indeed,  I  had  no  idea  of  such  a  fact !  " 
—  "  Well,  it  is  so,"  said  he.  "  But  what  a  change 
here  in  Halle,"  said  he,  another  time  during  our  walk. 


"  when  I  came  here  a  young  man  of  twenty-five, 
there  were  a  thousand  theological  students,  only  four 
of  whom  professed  to  believe  in  Christianity !  " 

He  spoke  of  Prof.  Stowe's  visit  to  Halle,  and  of 
his  great  disappointment  upon  returnitg  from  a  jour- 
ney to  find  that  Mrs.  S.  had  been  there  and  he  had 
missed  seeing  her.  He  mentioned  many  interesting 
facts  in  relation  to  missionary  operations  in  Africa ; 
but  they  seem  as  little  suited  to  the  columns  of  a 
Journal  of  Music,  as  the  above. 

Halle  is  a  queer,  little,  old  nest,  with  its  38,000 
people  crowded  into  a  space  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall 
with  gates,  which  you  can  "  surround  "  in  about  half 
an  hour,  if  a  moderate  walker.  I  made  out  so  much 
in  regard  to  it,  that  the  railroads  are  on  higher  land 
than  the  town  ;  from  the  stations  down  to  the  Saale 
is  a  gentle  declivity,  the  river  lying  deep  enough  to 
enable  the  town  quite  to  hide  itself,  except  its  church 
and  other  towers,  with  which,  X  suppose  it  keeps  a 
good  look  out. 

Not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a  fine  lot  of 
precipices  on  the  river,  with  an  old  castle,  and  a  wa- 
tering place,  and  a  fine  private  garden  not  far  off'.  I 
could  not  imagine  why  the  town  was  not  built  here, 
until  I  heard  something  about  some  salt  springs, 
which  doubtless  explains  it.  Between  Giebichenstein, 
the  old  castle,  and  Wittikind,  the  watering  place,  is 
a  large  dwelling  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  with  its 
garden  running  down  in  the  rear  toward  the  river. 
This  house  is  the  place  whither  the  two  Americans 
were  taken,  to  their  great  delight,  to  see  the  place 
where  Goethe  and  Shakespeare  met !  Interesting 
fact  to  them.  To  me  the  village  of  Giebichenstein 
was  a  place  of  interest,  and  for  this  reason ;  on  the 
23d  of  April,  168.3,  the  pastor  of  the  church  there 
made  a  certain  entry  of  a  marriage  in  his  church 
books.  The  pastor's  name  was  Georg  Taust.  The 
entry  was  this  : 

Der  Edde,  wolElirenveste,  grosachthare  und  Kunsthe- 
riihmie  lir.  Geoeg  Hendel,  Churfiirstl.  Bravden- 
Imnj.  Wolbestalter  Kammerdiener  mil,  Jimgfer  Dora- 
iheen,  meiner  Tochter,  den  23  Aprilis  zu  Giehichen- 
stein." 
Which,  being  interpreted,  is  this  : 

"  The  noble,  well-steadfastly-honorable,  greatly-to- 
be-rcspected  and  celebrated-for-his-Art,  Mr.  Georg 
Hendel,  Electoral  Brandenburg  well-salaried  cham- 
berlain, with  the  virgin  Dorothea,  my  daughter,  on 
the  23d  April,  at  Giebichenstein." 

This  Herr  Georg  Hendel  was  62  years  old,  and 
was  a  widower,  having  buried  his  first  wife  Oct.  9, 
1682,  she  being  then  in  her  72d  year.  Six  months 
and  two  weeks  afterwards  he  married  Dolly  Taust, 
(April  23,  168.3).  1684  there  was  a  still-born  boy. 
Feb.  2.3,  1685  another  boy  was  born — and  this  was 
George  Frederick  Handel,  whose  compositions 
of  vocal  music  touch  my  feelings  and  awaken  all  the 
nobler  emotions  more  than  those  of  any  other  com- 
poser who  ever  lived,  whose  music  I  have  heard. 

But  let  me  go  back  a  little. 

It  was  a  day's  journey  from  Hamburg  to  Halle. 
Starting  at  7^  A.  M.  I  took  a  very  good  beefsteak  at 
noon  at  Wittenberge  on  the  Elbe  —  not  Wittemberg 
of  Luther  memory  —  at  3^  was  in  Magdeburg  of 
Trenck  memory,  and  at  7J  in  Halle  of  Handel  mem- 
ory. It  always  pleased  me  to  read  how  when  Paul 
Fleming  reached  Heidelberg  and  drove  up  the  long 
Hauptstrasse  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Castle  and 
the  Carls-Thor  "  one  warm  heart  was  waiting  to  re- 
ceive him."  I  thought  of  this  as  I  left  the  station 
and  descended  into  Halle,  and  knew  that  I  should 
find  two  warm  hearts  in  Mr.  C.'s  lodgings  waiting  for 
me  —  hearts  twain,  but  one  —  it  proved  so.  It  was 
with  Mr.  C  that  I  walked  out  to  Giebichenstein,  stop- 
ping to  watch  the  skylarks  as  they  fluttered  up  per- 
pendicularly into  the  air,  "  gurgling  "  all  the  time, 
and  at  last  suddenly  dropping  to  the  ground  as  if 
shot  —  as  the  nighthawks  do  at  home.  At  the  vil- 
lage we  stopped  at  the  little  inn  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 
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How  it  came  about  I  do  not  remember  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  it  was  in  some  way  through  our  speech, 
that  the  landlady  asked  whence  we  came. 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  I  of  my  friend,  "  is  an 
American." 

"  So-o-o  !  and  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  ami  an  American  too." 

"From  what  part  of  America,  if  I  may  ask  7  " 

"  From  Boston." 

"  Boston,  my  man  has  brothers  there,  I  will  call 
him." 

Soon  "my  man"  came  in,  and  then  there  was 
great  joy  at  seeing  a  "Herr"  from  Boston,  who, 
though  he  did  not  happen  to  know  the  brothers,  did 
know  Zerrahn  and  divers  members  of  the  orchestra 
in  which  the  brothers  play,  for  they  are  musicians, 
"  and  it  goes  good  with  them,"  our  landlord  assured 
me. 

So  you  see  we  have  two  or  three  musicians  from 
the  home  of  Handel's  mother  in  Boston.  Sunday 
(March  20th)  I  went  to  the  Moritz  church,  but  there 
was  such  a  reverberation  that  I  could  not  understand 
the  preacher,  and  after  half  an  hour  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  do  so,  I  marched  off  and  took  a  look  into  the 
queer  old  market  church  with  its  Cranach  pictures. 
Not  being  much  edified  there,  I  slipped  off  again 
and  looked  into  a  church  in  Leipziger  street,  just  as 
the  last  choral  was  ending.  The  organist  played  the 
people  out  with  a  pretty  and  fanciful  bit  of  melody 
and  harmony,  and  as  he  came  down  and  passed  out, 
we  took  a  good  look  at  each  other  as  strangers  do, 
who  see  something  familiar  in  each  other's  faces.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Irishman  and  his  supposed  acquain- 
tance, the  organist  and  myself  proved  to  be  "  nather 
of  us  "  —  so  he  entered  a  neighboring  house  and  I 
went  up  street. 

Tuesday  afternoon  I  went  to  see  Robert  Fbanz. 
Bach  fugues,  I'll  warrant.  This  was  while  I  was 
waiting  for  the  servant  to  appear.  On  entering, 
Franz  and  a  young  man,  sure  enough,  were  at  work 
on  Bach,- just  for  pleasure.  Franz  was  the  organist 
of  Sunday.  He  is  a  much  younger  man  than  I  ex- 
pected. Middle  size,  no  beard,  long  hair,  high  fore- 
head, pleasant  face,  neither  thin  nor  round,  very  in- 
tellectual. 

Franz  is  a  thorough  Bachist, -notwithstanding  the 
modern  character  of  his  beautiful  songs,  and  in  spite 
of  the  temptation  to  be  a  Handelian,  living  as  he  does 
in  Handel's  birthplace.  For  my  part  I  cannot  put 
Bach  so  much  above  his  great  contemporary,  and  we 
had  an  amicable  discussion  of  their  merits,  which  led 
to  the  playing  and  singing  of  passages  from  Bach. 
Not  that  he  denies  Handel's  greatness  —  by  no  means. 

It  would  have  have  done  you  good  to  hear  him 
speak  of  Otto  Dresel  as  he  did,  especially  of  him 
as  a  player  of  Beethoven's  sonatas.  He  seems  to 
consider  Dresel  as  in  the  front  rank  in  this  respect. 

Mrs.  Franz  spoke  most  affectionately  of  a  dear 
friend  in  New  York,  though  family  cares  and  the 
thousand  and  one  causes  which  prevent  correspond- 
ence across  the  wide  ocean  had  prevented  her  from 
writing.  I  know  this  will  meet  the  eye  of  that 
friend  —  and  nobody  else  need  read  it ! 

After  chatting  an  hour  it  was  time  to  go  to  the 
"  Sing  Akademie  "  —  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
of  Halle  —  of  wliich  Franz  is  director.  He  invited 
me  to  go  with  him.  It  was  a  rehearsal  of  Handel's 
"  Jephtha." 

Here  Ifound  another  of  those  musical  associations 
of  which  I  wrote  some  time  since,  resting  upon  the 
only  true  basis,  that  of  a  desire  on  tlie  part  of  the 
singers  to  study  the  best  music.  They  cheerfully  — 
men  and  women  —  pay  their  annual  assessments, 
employ  a  good  musician  for  conductor,  and  trouble 
themselves  as  little  about  the  public  in  their  selection 
of  music  as  at  home  they  do  about  the  selection  of 
books  for  private  perusal.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  that 
time  when  the  Choral  Societies  of  Boston  will  sing 
what  they  choose,  letting  others  bray  as  they  will. 


The  Halle  Sing  Akademie  is  made  up  of  the  most 
refined  and  cultivated  people  in  the  town.  Several 
of  the  leading  female  singers  are  daughters  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  University,  and  do  not  consider  it  as 
descending  to  join  with  other  people  in  the  study  of 
good  music.  Many  of  the  tenors  and  basses  are  from 
the  ranks  of  the  students  —  their  number  was  small 
to-day  as  the  vacation  had  begun.  This  Society  does 
not  give  up  Bach,  or  Handel's  "  Israel  in  Egypt  " 
because  it  does  not  draw . —  the  object  of  the  associa- 
tion is  music  —  not  money  —  as  it  was  originally 
with  our  Handel  and  Haydn. 

The  Halle  Society  was  rehearsing  Handel's  "Jeph- 
tha," and  it  went  greatly  to  my  satisfaction,  and  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  Franz,  the  conductor.  It  is  to  form 
part  of  the  music  at  the  great  Handel  festival  in  June 
or  July  —  to  which  time  it  has  been  postponed,  owing 
to  delay  in  finishing  the  statue  through  the  illness  of 
the  artist. 

Tlie  impression  made  upon  me  by  Franz  was  a  very 
agreeable  one.  A  slight  impediment  in  his  speech 
is  noticeable,  but  not  at  all  disagreeble.  It  is  very 
easy  to  conceive  of  him  as  author  of  those  delicate 
musical  fancies  which  bear  his  name,  and  which  are 
becoming  so  widely  known  in  our  country. 

Anotlier  musician  whom  I  met  —  the  name  has 
escaped  me  —  is  organist  at  the  Dom  church,  where 
the  young  law-student  Handel  played  a  single  year 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  He  is  highly 
spoken  of.  Dresel  knows  him.  From  what  I  heard 
of  him  I  take  him  to  be  just  that  sort  of  solid,  true 
organ  style  player  of  which  we  have  so  few  examples 
at  home.  Perhaps  if  thei'e  is  any  good  organ,  where 
such  an  organist  is  desired,  he  might  be  obtained. 
Who  knows  1 

"  Feels  like  one  who  treads  alone,"  &c.  — how  oft- 
en this  came  up  to  mind  both  during  the  few  days  in 
Halle  and  those  in  Leipzig.  In  fact  I  am  to  the 
Americans  here  "  a  venerable  man,  who  has  come 
down  from  former  generations."  A  generation  of 
Americans  here  we  reckon  as  comprising  two  years, 
which  is  good  measure.  Individuals  live  to  the 
"  threescore  years  and  ten  "  of  three  and  four  seasons, 
but,  as  thirty  years  make  a  human  generation,  so  do 
two  make  an  American  one  abroad.  Now,  I  first  en- 
tered Halle,  with  a  chemical  friend,  on  foot  from  Eis- 
leben  in  1850,  more  thon  120  years  ago,  reckoning 
by  generations  !  for  four  have  come  and  gone  in  that 
time  —  so  "  the  busy  generations  pass." 

J.  —  old  friend,  does  it  seem  so  long  to  you  1 

A.  W.  T. 


Paris. 

Once  on  a  time,  in  days  gone  by,  some  years  after 
Bossini  had  given  up  composition,  it  was  rumored 
that  he  had  written  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Joan 
cif  Arc.  The  rumor  was  not  altogether  without 
foundation.  Rossini  had  composed  a  contato, or  lyric 
scc?j«  di  bravura,  entitled  Giovamm  d'Arco,  for  Mdlle. 
Olympe,  at  that  time  his  pupil,  and  now  his  cara 
sposa.  The  London  Philliarmonic  Society  had  of- 
fered Mile.  Olympe  an  engagement  to  sing  at  one  of 
their  concerts  ;  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  Rossini 
composed  the  Rrcna,  M.  Troupenas,  the  publisher, 
offered  15,000  francs  for  the  copyriglit,  wliich  sum, 
however  exorbitant,  was  refused  by  Mile.  Olympe,  to 
whom  the  composer  had  presented  the  cantata  as  a 
gift,  and  slie  was  unwilling  to  part  with  it  at  any 
price.  The  composition,  nevertheless,  althougli  with- 
held from  the  world  at  large,  was  not  destined  to  be 
lost  entirely.  The  crowds  which  congregated  at  tlie 
Saturday's  receptions  in  Rossini's  house  necessitated 
their  discontinuance,  and  the.  maestro  now  issues 
cards  of  invitation  when  lie  is  desirous  of  bringing 
his  friends  around  him.  Had  Rossini's  rooms  been 
as  large  as  the  Salle  Herz,  and  all  his  admirers  been 
permitted  to  attend  his  weekly  reunions,  tlicy  would 
have  been  filled.  Now  that  he  is  compelled  to  make 
a  choice,  the  company  is  more  select,  and  the  even- 
ings more  enjoyable.  Among  the  guests  invited  at 
the  last  reception  were  MM.  Auber,  Oarafa,  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Seine,  and  Baron  Rothschild.     The  invi- 


tations specified  that  an  unpublished  cantata,  called 
Giovanna  d'Arco,  composed  by  Rossini,  would  be 
sung  by  Mad.  Alboni.  It  may  confidently  be  sup- 
posed that  no  one  invited  was  absent.  The  rooms 
were  crowded,  hut  not  inconveniently,  as  on  former 
occasions.  Besides  the  cantata,  the  programme  in- 
cluded performances  by  Signors  Bclart,  Badiali,  and 
Madame  Alboni,  as  vocalists,  and  MM.  Stanzieri, 
Schimon,  Accursi,  and  Madame  Tardieu,  as  instru- 
mentalists. The  scena,  Giovanna  d'Arco,  comprises 
an  introduction  and  several  movements,  andantes, 
and  allegros,  preceded  by  recitatives,  composed  in 
Rossini's  largest  and  grandest  dramatic  style.  To 
no  other  singer  living  but  Alboni  would  Rossini  have 
entrusted  his  grand  scena,  and  no  other  living  singer 
could  have  done  it  equal  justice.  Those  who  remem- 
ber Alboni's  breadth  of  style  and  largeness  in  the 
slow  movement  to  the  rondo  finale  in  La  Cenerentola, 
and  in  the  great  air,  "  In  si  barbara,"  in  Seniiranude, 
may  have  some  idea  how  she  sang  the  new  scena. 
The  recitatives  exhibited  her  fine  declamatory  pow- 
ers, the  slow  movements  her  unequalled  phrasing  and 
exquisite  beautj'  of  voice,  and  the  allegros  her  mar- 
vellous and  unen-ing  execution.  The  company  were  . 
enraptured  both  with  composition  and  artist,  and 
Auber  and  M.  Carafa  were  among  the  most  energetic 
of  .the  applauders.  The  performance  commenced 
with  Rossini's  new  pianoforte  piece,  "  Prelude  de 
I'Avenir,"  confided  to  the  dexterous  fingers  of  Mad- 
ame Tardieu  ;  while  M.  Stanzieri  executed  the  new 
"  Tarentella"  for  the  pianoforte,  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  M.  J.  L.  Heugel,  of  Le  HUnesirel,  surpasses 
all  tarentelles,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

Phillippe  Musard,  the  originator  of  the  Promenade 
Concerts,  and  the  popularizer  of  the  Bal  Masque', 
died  recently  at  his  residence,  at  Auteuil,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  Musard  entertained  extraor- 
dinary notions  of  the  dignity  of  dance  music.  In 
his  opinion  a  quadrille  possessed  all  the  importance 
of  a  symphony  ;  and  a  waltz  or  polka  had  as  signifi- 
cant a  meaning  as  a  grand  chorus  or  concerted  piece. 
Not  that  he  underrated  symphonies  and  choral  com- 
positions, hut  that  he  elevated  musical  contributions 
to  Terpsichore — provided  they  were  worthy  of  their 
kind — to  the  highest  point  of  excellence.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  no  idea  of  disrespect,  or  intention  to 
disparage,  or  from  the  want  of  feeling  their  beauties, 
but  in  the  deepest  earnestness  and  reverence,  as  really 
conferring  a  grace  in  the  employment,  that  he  found- 
ed a  waltz  on  one  of  the  airs  in  the  Requiem  of  Mo- 
zart, a  Pastorale  figure  for  a  quadrille  on  a  motive 
from  Haydn's  Creation,  and  a  Trenise  on  the  "  Bene- 
diction of  the  Poignavds  "  in  the  Hugnenots.  Phil- 
lippe Musard,  although  a  mere  writer  of  ballet  music 
was  a  true  artist.  He  loved  his  profession  with  ar- 
dor, more  especiallj'  the  immediate  branch  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  energies  and  time.  He  was  on 
enthusiast  at  heart.  He  was  the  idol  of  a  clique,  who 
estimated  dance  music  as  the  highest  exemplification 
of  the  art.  At  the  Grand  Opera,  in  the  season  of 
the  masked  balls,  he  was  the  great  personage  of  Pa- 
ris. The  Emperor  paled  before  him.  He  was  the 
generalissimo  of  the  grand  army  of  instrumentalists 
and  took  the  capital  by  storm  when  he  lifted  his 
baton:  Not  without  some  reason  was  he  denominated 
Na|ioleon  Musard.  Peace  to  his  mnnes  !  He  wa<  a 
kind-hearted  and  honorable  man,  and  died  universally 
regretted.  I  understand  he  died  immensely  rich. 
He  was  buried  at  Auteuil  on  the  31st  ultimo,  and  his 
remains  were  followed  by  a  large  number  of  friends, 
artists,  and  old  companions. 

Tamberlik,  en  attendant  the  preparations  for  Rossi- 
ni's Otello,  has  made  his  re'entree,  at  ihe  Italicns,  in 
the  Trovatore.  The  vt  dieze  of  tl'e  great  tenor  is  said 
to  be  transformed  into  ut  double  dieze  by  the  recent 
change  in  the  diapason. — Corr.  Land.  Mus.  World, 
April  9. 

ViEKNA. — At  the  third  concert  of  the  Society  of 
Vienna,  M.  Hector  Berlioz's  Fuite  en  Eft//pte  was  re- 
ceived with  immense  acclamations.  Ferdinand  Plil- 
ler's  oratorio,  Saul,  was  executed  on  the  2Ist  ult.,  by 
the  Academy  of  Singing.  The  Gesang-Verein  gave 
■its  first  concert  in  the  Salle  des  Redontes.  I\[.  Scr- 
vais,  the  violoncellist,  had  arrived,  and  M.ad.  Lafont, 
the  new  prima  donna  for  the  Italian  Opera,  was  ex- 
pected to  make  her  debut  on  the  first  instant. 

London. 
Crystal  Palace. — The  last  Saturday  Concert 
proved  by  far  the  most  attractive  of  the  scries. 
Many,  no  doubt,  were  enticed  to  Sydenham  by  the 
programme,  which  embraced  the  whole  of  the  music 
to  Beethoven's  Fidelia.  Here  was  a  chance  for  those 
wlio  never  go  to  hear  an  opera  in  a  theatre,  and  yet 
who  prefer  operatic  to  all  other  music.  Madame 
Rudersdorff,  by  education,  no  less  than  ability,  is  well 
suited  to  interpret  the  heroic  music  allotted  to  Leo- 
nora.   Madame   Weiss's   pure    soprano  voice  was 
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lieard  to  great  adyantage  in  Marcellina's  part.  Mr. 
Weiss  as  Rocco  and  Sir.  Tliomas  as  Pizarro,  were 
both  powerful  and  effective,  and  Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper 
gave  the  tender  strains  of  Florestan  in  his  best  man- 
ner. The  hand  was  admirable,  and  the  music  went 
from  beginning  loend  without  a  hitch.  But  the  cho- 
ral force  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  chorus  of  pris- 
oners and  the  grand  finale  to  the  second  act. — Apr.  2. 
The  programme  of  the  last  ScUurdaj-  Concert  was 
of  the  miscellaneous  kind,  but  was  of  a  very  attrac- 
tive character.  The  principal  performances  com- 
prised an  early  Symphony  of  Mozart  (In  D — a  pearl 
of  beauty),  Handel's  overture  to  the  Occasional  Ora- 
torio, and  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  ma- 
jor (No.  1 ),  by  Miss  Arabella  Goddard. 

The  concert  terminated  with  Hector  Berlioz's  ar- 
rangement of  Leopold  de  Meyer's  "  Marehe  Maro- 
calne,"  played  with  great  spirit  by  the  band.  Al- 
though tile  weather  was  miserably  cold  and  wet,  tiie 
rain  coming  down  in  torrents,  there  was  a  fair  ave- 
rage attendance. 

To-day,  Mendelssohn's  music  to  Antigone  will  be 
perlormed.  Mr.  Nichol  and  Miss  Heraiid  have  been 
engaged  to  deliver  the  dialogue  and  introductory 
verses. — April  9. 

Royal  IxALrAN  Opera. — The  season  opened,  on 
Saturday  with  the  Trovatore,  the  cast  comprising  two 
new-comers  in  Leonora  and  the  Conte  di  Luna,  and 
a  substitute  for  Mario  and  Tamberlik  in  the  part  of 
Manrico.  Mdlle.  Lotti  has  for  some  years  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  In  Italy  and  St.  Petersburg  as  a 
singer  in  the  operas  of  the  modern  Italian  composers. 
The  slow  movement  of  Leonora's  opening  air  on 
Saturday  evening  was  so  well  sung  as  to  create  a 
decidedly  favorable  Impression,  which  was  hardly 
confirmed  by  the  lady's  execution  of  the  allegro. 
Mdlle.  Lotti  has  a  beautiful  voice,  a  good  deal  ot 
natural  energy,  and  does  not  want  for  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  is  not  yet  a  finislied  vocalist,  and 
occasionally,  for  that  reason,  disappoints  expecta- 
tion. Sig.  DebassinI,  who  appeared.  In  the  absence 
of  Sig.  Grazlani,  as  the  Count  di  Luna,  is  not  new 
to  London.  Ho  appeared  some  years  ago,  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  in  the  range  of  Tamburinl's 
characters,  from  which  we  m.ay  ai'gue  that  the  high 
boisterous  music  of  Verdi's  Count  is  not  exactly  in 
his  line.  Sig.  DebassinI  is  a  good  artist  and  a  good 
singer,  but  his  voice  is  a  little  deteriorated  in  quality. 
The  Azucena  of  the  evening  was  Mad.  Nantler- 
Dldlee,  whose  many  good  qualifications  for  this  char- 
acter are  familiar  to  our  readers.  Signor  Nerl-Ba- 
raldi  exhibited  discretion  in  not  attempting  to  make 
too  much  of  the  part  of  Manrico.  The  band  and 
chorus  are  as  fine  as  ever.  Mr.  Costa  was  enthu- 
siastically received.  The  Trovatore  was  repeated  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  Impression  produced  by  Madlle. 
Lotti  was  even  more  favorable  than  on  tlie  first  night. 
On  Thursday  Let.  Sonnambufa  introduced  a  new 
Amina  in  the  person  of  Madlle.  Calderon,  who  was 
extremely  nervous,  and  therefore  incompetent  to 
fulfil  the  task  she  had  undertaken.  Of  tills  young 
lady,  of  whose  antecedents  we  know  nothing,  we 
shall  pronounce  no  opinion  until  we  have  heard  her 
a  second  time.  Gardoni  sang  as  charmingly  as  ever 
in  Elvlno,  and  Signor  DebassinI  botli  sang  and  anted 
like  a  genuine  artist  In  the  favorite  part  of  Connt 
Rudolpho.  The  ballet  divertlsement,  Les  Abeilles, 
whicli  was  given  so  frequently  last  year,  supported  in 
the  principal  parts  by  Mesdlles.  Delachaux  and 
Esper,  and  M.  Desplaces,  concluded  the  entertain- 
ment.    To-nlglit,  La  Sonnnmbula  will  be  repeated. 

One  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  approaching 
season  will  bo  Verdi's  Veprcs  Sicllinines,  the  first 
time  of  production  In  this  country.  The  chief  cliar- 
acters  will  be  sustained  by  Madlle.  TItiens,  Signers 
Monglnl  and  Grazlani. 

Monday  Popclar  Concerts. — If  any  proofs 
were  wanting  that  a  love  for  good  nuisic  is  an  inhe- 
rent quality  In  the  popular  mind,  the  result  of  the 
"  Bach  and  Handel  Night,"  on  jN'Ionday  last  would 
have  abundantly  provided  them.  St.  James's  Hall 
was  crowded  cverywliere,  the  shilling  galleries  beinf' 
no  less  thronged  than  the  more  aristocratic  places, 
and  a  more  earnest  and  attentive  audience  never  as- 
sembled within  four  walls.  And  what  was  the  enter- 
tainment provided  !     Let  the  programme  tell : 

Part  I. — Grand  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  E  fiat  ma- 
jor, organ  ;  Air  (from  The  Passions),  "  Give,  O  give 
me  back  my  Lord  ;"  Prelude,  Sarabande  and  Gavotte, 
violoncello,  with  pinnoforte  accompaniment ;  "  Reci- 
tative and  Air,  "  Although  mine  eyes  ";  Fuga  Scher- 
zando  ("  Bachiana  "  No.  1),  and  Grand  Fugue  in  A 
minor,  pianoforte  ;  Recitative  and  Air,  "Thou  blessed 
Savior ;  "  Grand  Fugue  in  G  minor,  organ — Bach. 

Part  II.— Concerto  in  B  flat,  organ  ;  Air  {Adme- 
tus],  "  Cangio  d'  aspetto  "  ;  Air,  "'Revenge,  Tlmo- 
theus  cries  "  ;  Suite  de  Pieces,  in  E  major,  conclud- 
ing with  the  "  Harmonious  Blacksmith,"  pianoforte  ; 
Recitative  and   Air    "  Love  in  her  eyes  " ;  Duet, 


Recitative   and   Air, 


"  TantI  strali  "  ;  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F  minor,  or- 
gan— Handel. 

What  a  serious  face  it  wears,  and  how  ill-adapted 
it  seems  to  please  the  multitude !  Nevertheless,  it 
did  please  the  multitude,  and  so  much  so,  that  there 
were  several  encores  and  three  repetitions.  Nor  did 
the  performance,  in  any  one  instance.  Induce  a  sense 
of  weariness  or  annoyance.  An  audience  of  con- 
noisseurs could  not  have  exliibited  greater  attention, 
or  a  better  appreciation. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Best  opened  splendidly  in  the  Grand 
Prelude  and  Fugue  of  old  John  Sebastian,  and  at 
once  riveted  tlie  attention  of  liis  hearers.  We  raav 
state  here  that  Mr.  Best  played  magnificently,  and 
created  so  profound  a  sensation,  that  we  have  no 
doubt  he  will  be  heard  again  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts.  The  Grand  Pedal  Fugue  In  G  minor,  one 
of  the  most  masterly  ever  composed,  was  encored. 
Mr.  Best,  however,  merely  bowed,  and  would  not  ac- 
cept the  compliment,  wherein  he  displayed  equal  dis- 
cretion and  good  taste.  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  too, 
was  loudly  encored  In  the  Grand  Fugue  In  A  mtnor 
which  followed  the  popular  /i((7a  scherzando,  "  Bachi- 
ana," No.  1  (a  truly  wonderful  performance)  ;  but, 
like  Mr.  Best,  she  contented  herself  with  acknowledg- 
ments. It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  our  artists 
would  follow  such  an  excellent  example.  Sig.  Platti 
obtained  an  unanimous  encore  in  the  Gavotte  for  the 
violoncello,  and  did  not  take  pattern  by  the  pianist 
and  the  organist,  both  of  whom  had  as  powerful  en- 
treaties to  repeat  their  performances  as  the  unrivalled 
violoncellist.  Of  the  three  vocal  pieces  in  the  part 
devoted  to  Bach,  the  best  in  every  respect  was  the 
recitative  and  air  by  Miss  Dolby.  This  was  fine  le- 
gitimate vocalization. 

In  the  Handelian  part,  Mr.  W.  T.  Best  again  led 
the  way  majestically  with  the  Organ  Concerto  (No. 
.3),  not  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F  minor,  as  stated 
in  tlie  programme,  and  was  again  received  with  ap- 
plause from  all  parts  of  the  Hall. 

Amateur  Musical  Society. — The  sixth  con- 
cert was  given  on  Monday  evening,  at  the  Hanover- 
square  Rooms.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Part  I. — Symphony  in  A  minor;  Mendelssohn; 
Song,  "  Beating  heart,"  Mr.  W.  T.  Wrighton  ;  Beet- 
hoven ;  Aria,  "  Dove  sono,"  Miss  Eleanora  Wilkin- 
son ;  Mozart  ;Lied,  "  DerErl  Konlg,"Mr.  E.  Gordon 
Cleather ;  Schubert ;  Selections,  with  solos  for  oboe 
and  cornet  -il-plstons  (Iraviata),  Mr.  A.  A.  Pollock 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Tatham  ;  Verdi. 

Part  II.  Concerto  In  F  minor,  for  the  pianoforte, 
Madame  Roche  Chopin  ;  Sons,  "  Upon  the  wings 
of  song,  love,"  Miss  Eleanora  Wilkinson.  Mendels- 
sohn ;  Ballad,  "  Her  bright  smile  haunts  me  still," 
Mr.  W.  T.  Wrighton.  Wrighton  ;  Overture  (Der 
Freyschutz),  Weber.     Conductor ;  Mr.  Henry  Leslie. 
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Music  in  teis  Nomber.  —  Conclusion  of  Chorus  ;  "  Becalmed 
at  Sea,  and  Prosperous  Voyage "  {Meeres-stille  und  Gluckliche 
Fahrt),  by  Beethoven. 

2.  Sanctiis:  "Holy  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  by  Palestbina;  as 
found  in  Mr.  Webb's  excellent  collection,  "  Cantica  Ecclesias- 
tica." 


Concerts. 

The  Complimentary  Concert  to  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams 
took  place  in  the  Music  Hall  last  Saturday  evening. 
The  hall  looked  two-thirds  full.  The  selections,  for 
an  occasion  of  the  kind,  were  good ;  nearly  all  the 
pieces  were  well  rendered,  and  there  was  general  en- 
joyment with  occasional  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Adams's 
array  of  volunteering  artists  was  somewhat  reduced 
from  the  first  announcement ;  the  four-pianists  fea- 
ture of  the  programme  had  been  reconsidered,  only 
Mr.  Lang  appearing,  and  Mr.  Parker  as  accompa- 
nist in  Handel  and  Haydn  choruses ;  Mrs.  Harwood 
too,  was  wanting,  and  Mrs.  Went  worth  was  ex- 
cused liy  sickness.  Yet  there  was  talent  and  attrac- 
tion enough  for  any  concert;  such  as  is  very  seldom 
brought  together  in  a  testimonial  of  this  kind.  And 
the  compliment  was  hearty,  as  it  was  deserved. 

A  small  orchestra  —  about  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Afteraoon  Concerts  —  conducted  by  Zerkahn, 
performed  the  overtures  to  "  Martha  "  and  to  "  Obe- 
ron,"  and  with  great  nicety  of  execution  and  expres- 
sion. A  portion  of  the  same  accompanied  Mr.  Lang 
the  facile,  brilliant  young  pianist,  in  his  very  smooth 


and  graceful  execution  of  the  last  (Presto)  move- 
ment of  Mozart's  Concerto  in  E  flat.  He  was  most 
vehemently  applauded,  and  gave  Mendelssohn's 
"  Spring  Song  "  in  response. 

Mr.  Adams  himself  was  in  excellent  voice,  and 
sang  with  that  sweetness  which  is  his  peculiar  quality, 
yet  also  with  a  good  degree  of  strength,  and  with 
truly  artistic  style,  of  phrasing,  light  and  shade,  &c.. 
and  expression,  the  cavatina.  In  terra  solo,  from  Don- 
izetti's Don  Sebastian,  so  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
hear,  even  with  the  memory  of  MIrate's  singing  still 
fresh. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Long  delivered  Ah  !  7non  Jils  v,-'\t\\  much 
dramatic  effect.  Miss  Twichell,  buxom  and 
blooming,  a  picture  of  health  and  cheerfulness,  sang, 
with  rich,  warm,  musical  contralto,  one  of  those 
stately,  broad,  voluptuous  Rossini  melodies,  highly, 
ornamented  in  the  Semiramide  style,  but  from  one  of 
his  now  less  familiar  operas.  We  regretted  the  ne- 
cessity of  omitting  the  duet  from  Mozart's  Tito,  which 
was  to  have  been  sung  by  Mrs.  Wentworth  and 
Mr.  Adams  ;  its  place  was  poorly  supplied  to  the 
cultivated  taste,  but  much  to  the  delight  of  the  clap- 
pers of  hands,  by  the  humdrum  baritone  air  from  the 
"  Travlata"  :  Di  Provenza,  which  was  sung  in  a  rich 
voice,  but  timidly  and  without  style,  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Hall. 

There  were  several  good  concerted  pieces,  nicely 
sung.  Costa's  Quartet:  "  Ecco  quel  fiero  istante,  a 
passionate  and  graceful  composition,  was  beautifully 
done  by  Mrs.  Long,  Miss  Tivichell,  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Weiherbee.  The  famous  Lucia  Sextet : 
CM  mi  frena,  in  which  Messrs.  Gilbert,  Powers 
and  Hall  participated,  had  all  the  efl'ect  that  could 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated,  without  stage,  or- 
chestra and  the  greatest  voices.  But  the  gem  of  the 
evening.  In  perfection  of  rendering,  was  a  simple 
thing,  a  bit  of  clear,  smooth,  singable  harmony,  the 
four-part  song  for  tenors  and  basses,  a  favorite  among 
college  students,  the  ode  of  Horace  :  Integer  vitae,  by 
Flemming,  (drolly  set  down  in  the  bills  as  "  Ode  to 
Horace!")  It  was  twice  sung  to  a  charm,  by  Messrs. 
Adams,  Howard,  Gilbert  and  Thomas  Ball. 
The  vocal  pieces  were  accompanied  on  the  pianoforte 
by  Mr.  Howard. 

Each  part  of  the  concert  was  concluded  by  a 
grand  chorus,  sung  by  the  Plandel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety ;  the  first,  by  Haydn's  "The  heavens  are  telling," 
the  second  by  the  great  Rain  Chorus  :  "  Thanks  be 
to  God,"  from  "Elijah."  They  were  finely  sung, 
but  the  last  needed  the  support  of  a  larger  orchestra, 
nor  did  the  addition  of  a  Grand  Piano  contribute 
just  the  right  kind  of  sonority.  We  trust  the  concert 
will  prove  as  useful  to  the  beneficiary  as  it  was  agree- 
able to  the  listeners. 

The  last  of  the  Afternoon  Concerts  of  the  Or- 
chestral Union  (why  the  last,  when  the  whole 
field  Is  clear  and  the  breath  of  Spring  entices  to  the 
Music  Hall?)  was  marked  by  a  richer  programme 
than  usual,  as  well  as  by  a  larger  and  more  gay 
and  fluttering  assemblage,  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Symphony  was  finely  played,  for  so  small  an  orches- 
tra. So  too  were  the  Overture  to  "Tell,"  and  Ber- 
lioz's brilliant  orchestration  of  the  "Invitation  to  the 
Waltz."  They  played  also  a  set  of  Strauss  w.alizes 
of  peculiar  piquancy  and  beauty,  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  before.  Mr.  Suck  played 
with  great  skill  a  long  and  difficult  Fantasia  of  his 
own  construction  on  a  Russian  air,  with  orchestra, 
and  approved  himself,  not  for  the  first  time,  an  artist. 


"What  the  Winter  has  done  for  us. 
III. 

Turning  from  the  larger  fields  of  Symphony,  Ora- 
torio, and  Opera,  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  one 
which  occupies  far  less  space  in  the  public  eye,  and  to 
which  few,  comparatively,  seek  admission,  but  which 
all  lovers  of  the  pure  ideal  music  cherish  as  a  charm- 
ed, sequestered  nook,  where  the  choice  wild  flowers 
grow,  and  Muses  haunt  refreshing  springs.  Of  clas- 
sical Chamber  Music,  quartets,  quintets,  &c.,  of 
stringed  instruments,  we  have  enjoyed  hardly 'our 
average   allowance.     All   our  opportunities  of  this 
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kind  have  centred  solely  in  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club,  whose  tenth  season  has  certainly  been 
for  better  than  its  first  six  or  seven,  but  not  better  or 
materially  different  from  that  of  tlie  last  year.  In 
the  matter  of  performance,  the  Club  was  certainly 
never  better,  their  new  leader  making  up  in  purity  of 
tone  and  style  what  he  somewhat  lacks  sometimes  in 
the  fire  and  energy  required  for  Beethoven  and  Schu- 
bert. But  the  programmes  have  added  very  little 
that  was  valuable  to  our  old  stock.  We  have  had 
the  usual  fiivorites  among  the  Quartets  of  Beethoven, 
still  stopping  short  with  the  Kasonmowsky  set ;  his 
two  Quintets  ;  and  his  two  finest  Piano  Trios,  those 
in  E  flat  and  in  T)  ;  but  not  yet  any  of  the  later 
works,  which  many  long  for  and  are  prepared  to  hear. 
Mozart's  Quartets  and  Quintets  left  scarcely  anything 
new  for  us  ;  of  course  it  was  refreshing  to  hear  seve- 
ral of  the  old  favorites.  There  have  been  several 
pleasant  dips  into  genial  old  "  fiither  Haydn,"  once 
or  twice  bringing  up  a  good  thing  hitherto  untasted 
here.  Of  Mendelssohn,  the  B  flat  Quintet,  and  some 
of  the  best  Quartets,  were  of  course  demanded,  and 
will  always  be  worth  hearing.  Weber's  Quintet 
with  clarinet  has  charmed  as  usual,  as  every  thing, 
almost,  of  Weber's  does.  The  only  novelties  of 
much  real  interest  have  been  a  couple  of  Quartets  by 
Schubert ;  every  opportunity  to  improve  acquain- 
tance with  a  musician  of  such  genius  must  be  valued. 
Stars  of  lesser  magnitude  were  allowed  to  shine  once 
or  twice  ;  we  had  a  Quintet  by  Ries,  and  another  by 
Gade,  both  new  to  the  audience. 

Not  only  have  the  Quintet  Club  added  little  to 
their  repertoire;  their  performances  (in  Boston) 
have  been  strictly  limited  to  their  eight  concerts. 
And  the  worst  is,  we  fear,  they  have  not  had  en- 
couragement to  do  more.  But  none  the  less  for  that 
have  they  been  industriously  disseminating,  in  parlors 
and  in  halls,  in  all  the  towns  about  us  germs  of  a  love 
and  taste  for  this  refined  order  of  music,  and  we 
doubt  not  they  have  been  the  best  rewarded,  —  at 
all  events  have  done  the  most  good  and  prepared  the 
best  future  for  their  operations,  wherever  they  have 
had  most  faith  in  their  audiences,  and  dared  to  play 
their  best  things.  It  is  only  by  hearing  such  that 
publics  ever  caa  learn  to  like  them. 

We  have  sadly  missed  such  opportunities  as  we 
have  had  in  some  past  years  of  hearing  classical  pi- 
ano-forte music.  Otto  Dresel  has  confined  his 
exquisite  poetic  renderings  of  Bach  and  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin  to  private  matinees  ; 
nor  have  we  had  anvthing  for  bringing  out  the  best 
and  littl:' known  works  of  men  like  Schumann,  Schu- 
bert and  others,  by  any  means  so  enterprising  as  the 
Piano  Concerts  in  New  York,  But  these  blank 
pages  in  our  record  are  but  accidental.  They  neith- 
er disprove  "the  taste  and  appetite  of  music-lovers 
nor  the  ability  of  artists,  who  reside  among  ns. 
Taste  and  knowledge  have  still  steadily  increased 
among  us,  and  another  year  will  doubtless  give  ns 
all  that  will  be  wholesome  for  us.  One  serious  ob- 
starle  to  Chamber  Concerts  has  been  felt  in  our  want, 
since  we  have  been  deprived  of  the  beantiful  Chick- 
ering  saloon,  by  the  conversion  of  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple into  an  United  States  court  house,  of  a  really 
good  hall  for  such  things.  That  want  i,5  soon  to  be 
supplied,  and  doubly. 

Perhaps  we  shall  do  well  next  to  inquire  what  the 
wintei'  has  not  done  for  us. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society  are  busily  rehear- 
sing Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise  ",  which  is  to 
form  the  principal  feature  in  their  Benefit  Concert,  to 
take  place  probably  on  Saturday  evening,  M.ay  7.  .  . 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Adam.s,  have  gone 
to  Chicago,  being  engaged  by  a  musical  society  there 
to  sing  the  leading  solos  in  the  "  Messiah." 

We  are  to  have  Italian  Opera  again,  it  seems,  (Ull- 
man's  pronunciamento  is  out),  for  a  short  season,  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  commencing  May  16.  What 
they  will  give  us,  we  know  not ;  in  New  York  it  has 
been  nearly  toujours  Verdi ;  but  as  more  singers  are 
announced  for  Boston  ;  as  the  company  will  include 
"all  the  distinguished  lyric  talent  now  in  the  country ;" 
as  there  will  be  three  prime  donne,  to-wit  :  Gazzani- 


GA,  Laboede,  and  the  new  one,  Alaimo,  (and  we 
hope  Adelaide  Phillipps)  ;  as  there  will  be  fur- 
thermore the  great  "  immense  sensation"  tenor,  Sig. 
Stefani  :  above  all,  as  there  will  be  Formes,  we 
trust  we  shall  also  have  some  pieces  of  a  higher  inter- 
est. .  .  The  following,  which  appears  among  the 
advertisements  in  the  New  York  papers,  is  certainly 
delightful : 

A  CARD. — Mile.  Piccolomini  to  the  Public.  Before  saying 
adieu  to  the  public  which  has  treated  me  with  proverbial  gen- 
erosity, r  beg  permission  to  express,  in  the  best  way  offered  me, 
the  promptings  of  my  heart. 

I  came  to  this  country,  so  grand,  so  free  and  so  cliarming  in 
its  youth  and  freshness,  with  high  hopes,  which  have  been 
more  than  realized.  An  artist  who  is  satisfied,  is  a  miracle.  I 
am  a  miracle  then. 

But,  perhaps,  the  public,  or  a  portion  of  it,  has  been  disap- 
pointed. That  is  not  my  fault.  Perhaps  the  announcements 
on  one  side  were  too  rose-colored,  while  the  denunciations  on 
the  other  were  too  severe.  I  never  pretended  to  divine  genius. 
I  am  simply  an  artist,  who  does  the  best  she  can  in  her  humble 
way,  and  is  proud  to  stoop  for  the  smallest  flower  that  may  be 
thrown  at  her  feet.  There  may  he  others  who  have  the  divine 
spark.     Perhaps  many  others  approximate  it  nearer  th.an  I. 

I  love  my  art,  and  devote  my  whole  soul  to  it.  I  only  a.sk 
the  public  to  he  fair;  you  have  been  more.  You  have  been 
generous,  and  whatever  success  I  may  have  hereafter,  the  rem- 
iniscences of  my  American  tour  will  be  among  the  sweetest  of 
my  little  souvenirs.  I  would  rather  stay  here  than  go  to 
Europe.  But  one — even  a  spoiled  girl,  and  a  prima-donna  as 
well — cannot  always  have  her  own  way ;  so  I  must  go  on  the 
1st  of  June.  And,  therefore,  I  have  written  this  in  advance  of 
my  farewell  performances,  to  thank  the  public  of  the  whole 
country  {and  of  New  York  ei^pecially).  for  the  favor  that  has 
been  lavished  upon  me.  More  than  all  this.  I  shall  endeavor 
in  the  roles  which  I  am  to  undertake  for  the  first  time  here,  to 
show  that  this  previous  favor  has  not  been  thrown  away,  hut 
has  encouraged  me  to  new  exertions. 

And  so   I  salute  you  all.     T  would  be  charmed  to  do  it  per- 
sonally, but  the  country  is  so  large,  and  the  population  so 
immense,  that  I  really  fear  the  time  would  not  be  sufficient. 
The  public's  devoted,  Maria  Piccolokimi. 

It  is  good  news  when  we  hear  that  Liszt,  the  ge- 
nial, appreciative  critic,  has  written  a  new  book  about 
music,  however  heavy  one  may  find  his  own  labori- 
rious  compositions,  Poemes  Sijmphoniques,  <^c.  We 
read  that ; 

A  volume  by  Dr.  Liszt,  on  "  The  Bohemians  and 
their  music,"  is  announced  in  France.  M.  Liszt  is,  or 
has  been,  with  all  his  eccentricities,  a  wonderful  pian- 
ist. ,  He  is  a  composer  of  some  con.sideration  also, 
and  has  a  profound  knowledge  of  and  feeling  for 
music.  He  is  a  keen  observer,  and  paints  scenery 
with  precision  and  effect.  He  has  already  published 
some  essavs  and  a  volume  of  poetry,  and  some  of  his 
letters  to  the  "  Gazette  Mnsicale"  are  full  of  interest. 
He  is  peasant  born,  and  first  saw  the  light  at  Had- 
ing, in  Hungary.  Probably  the  most  agreeable 
permanent  result  of  his  rich  and  varied  gifts  will  be 
this  volume  upon  the  melodious,  song-loving  Bohe- 
mians. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
description  of  a  rehearsal  of  Hohert  le  Dinhle  at  Pike's 
Opera  House,  after  alluding  to  Brignoli's  singing  in 
the  jrraveyard  scene,  indulges  in  the  following  rhap- 
sodical rose-color  nonsense.  We  wonder  if  the  "  best 
of  women  "  sat  for  this  portrait : 

"At  this  time  Parodi,  though  not  cast  for  the 
opera,  sits  absorbed,  witli  the  score  before  her,  rarely 
lifting  her  eyes  from  the  page,  the  exemplification  of 
the  student  and  the  artist.  How  perfectly  good-look- 
ing she  is,  with  her  jetty  hair  and  blue  eye,  firm, 
pleasant  lip  and  pale,  very  slightly  haggard,  cheek  ! 
If  she  be  not  one  of  the  best  of  women,  the  science  of 
Lavater  goes  for  naught.  That  air  of  complete  re- 
pose and  gentleness  reveals  the  living  form  witliin  and 
the  purpose  of  an  earnest  and  excellent  soul.  A.s 
true  genius  ever  is,  she  is  without  the  least  assumption, 
the  smallest  affectation.  On  her  broad  brow  high 
inspiration  sits,  and  her  greatness  sanctifies  the  admi- 
ration she  invokes. 

Only  once  during  the  long  rehearsal  did  she  pass 
from  her  rapt  mood,  when  one  of  the  chorus  borrow- 
ed the  score  for  a  few  minutes.  She  seemed,  for  a 
brief  period,  like  a  child  that  has  lost  its  playthings, 
like  a  mathematician  without  his  problem,  an  astrono- 
mer without  his  stars.  She  then  turned  to  the 
piqnnnte  Patti  and  smiled  and  talked,  but  her  eye  ever 
wandered  in  the  direction  her  precious  volume  had 
gone.  She  grew  impatient  soon,  and  sent  for  it,  and 
when  it  was  returned,  a  bright  smile  accompanied  her 
'  Gratia  !'  and  the  woman  was  lost  in  the  artist  once 
again." 

Tenors,  in  the  French  Opei-a,  when  they  can't  sing, 
cry,  it  seems  M.  Guillardet,  in  one  of  his  letters  from 
Paris  to  the  Courrier  des  Etats  Kiw, writes  : 


"An  exciting  scene  happened  on  Monday  last, 
(March  28lh),  at  the  opera.  They  were  giving  the 
sixth  performance  of  Felicien  David's  ffne  work,  so 
long  delayed  by  artists'  indispositions,  that  it  was 
called  no  longer  "  Hercnlanum,"  but  "  Reculanum," 
The  tenor  Hoger  scarcely  recovered  from  an  obstinate 
cold  was  hissed.  Not  used  to  such  harsh  treatment, 
the  great  artist  was  thrown  into  despair  ;  he  could  not 
restrain  his  tears ;  he  tore  the  diadem  from  his  brow, 
threw  it  on  the  stage,  and  rushed  off,  begging  the  di- 
rector to  accept  bis  resignation  immediately.  Then 
the  audience  called  him  back  with  so  much  energy  that 
he  had  to  return  to  the  stage.  When  they  saw  him 
so  distressed  and  with  his  face  so  changed,  the  crowd 
shouted  and  all  hands  applauded.  Roger  bowed  to 
them,  weeping  hot  tears  at  tlie  same  time.  They 
cried  :  "  If  you  cannot  sing,  speak,  only  speak  !  " 
Madame  Borghi-Mamo,  who  was  moved  also  to  tears, 
took  his  hands  to  give  him  courage.  Finally,  there 
never  was  an  artist  who  received  more  signal  marks 
of  sympathy.  Roger  was  touched  to  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  and  gratitude  gave  him  a  strong  will,  which 
triumphed  over  nature.  His  voice  returned,  and  he 
was  able  to  sing,  if  not  better,  at  least  with  more  ex- 
pression than  ever.  That  evening,  which  had  begun 
with  him  by  a  humiliation,  ended  by  a  triumph." 

New  York,  April  26. — The  various  attempts 
that  have  been  made  in  this  city  to  introduce  Sunday 
Concerts,  have  proved  so  unsuccessful,  that  one  won- 
ders at  an}'  party's  renewing  them.  Of  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  not  been  brought  up  to  the  thing,  as 
you  Bostonians  have,  there  are  very  few  whom  prin- 
ciple, education,  or  regard  for  the  opinion  of  friends 
or  relatives  do  not  deter  from  frequenting  these  enter- 
tainments. Hence  the  audiences  consist  mostly  of 
foreigners,  and  these  do  not  turn  out  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  secure  a  satisfactory  remuneration.  The 
lower  classes,  true,  are  more  largely  represented  ; 
the  "  Sacred  Trumpet  Concerts,"  the  "  Sacred  Con- 
certs with  Dramatic  Performances  and  dancing,"  &c., 
&c.,  where  the  admission  is  ten  cents,  besides  the  price 
of  as  many  glasses  of  lager-beer  as  it  is  possible  to 
consume  ;  these  are  all  crowded  to  overflowing,  by  a 
quiet,  respectably-behaved  though  homely  audience, 
who  seek  these  same  relaxations  for  their  week  of  toil 
and  labor.  But  when  the  price  rises  to  50  cents  or  SI, 
when  a  higher  order  of  music  is  on  the  programme, 
it  is  plainly  seen  how  small  in  proportion  is  the 
number  of  cultivated  or  comfortably  situated  foreign- 
ers, or  rather  Germans,  here.  In  spite  of  "Trovator's" 
apparent  contempt  of  this  nation,  they  are  the  ones 
to  whom  we  owe  the  progress  which  Music  has  made 
in  this  country  during  the  last  twenty  years.  That 
some  of  the  most  attractive  concerts  of  the  season, 
such  usBergmann's,  have  been  on  Sunday  evenings, 
is  a  source  of  great  regret  to  many  ;  and  among 
these  I  include  myself,  wlio,  though  for  my  own  part 
convinced  that  the  hearing  of  beautiful  music  can 
only  have  an  elevating  and  improving  effect,  being 
to  me  more  edifying  than  many  a  sermon  I  have 
heard,  am  obliged,  from  personal  considerations,  to 
forego  much  pleasure  of  the  kind.  Thus  I  mis.sed  a 
very  fine  "  Sacred  "  concert  of  the  German  "  Lieder- 
kranz  "  last  Sunday  evening,  which,  if  von  ■\^'ill  ad- 
mit hearsay  evidence,  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  as  good  in  point  of  performance  as  of  pro- 
gramme, which  latter  I  inclose.  Why  it  is  called 
"Sacred,"  is  difficult  to  imagine;  it  merely  makes 
the  thing  ridiculous  to  have  a  fantnsia  from  Lucia, 
for  instance,  announced  as  "  sacred  music." 

1.  Overture,  "Leonora."  in  C,  Opus  13S  :  Orchestra  ;  Beet- 
hoven. 2.  Recifcitivo  and  Aria,  from  ''The  Creation":  Mr. 
Jos.  AVeinlich  ;  Haydn.  3.  '' Chor  der  Geister  Uber  den  Was- 
sern  "  :  Eight  part  m.ile  chorus  with  instrumental  accompani- 
ment ;  Fr.  Schubert.  4.  Fantasia  on  "Lucia  di  L:ininiermonr  ; 
Mr.  S.  B.  Mills:  Prudent.  5  March  from  "  DerTannliauser  "; 
Full  Chorus  and  Orchescra :  Wagner.  6.  "  Die  letzfe  Walpurgis- 
nacht";  Ballad  for  Soli,  full  Chorus  and  Orchestra;  Men- 
delssohn. 

To-day,  JTasctn  and  Thojias  gave  their  last  mati- 
nee to  a  very  respectable  audience.  A  trio  of  Schu- 
mann's was  exceedingly  dillicult  to  understand,  and 
seemed  to  mc  much  less  attractive  than  his  Piano 
Quartet,  for  instance,  and  m:iny  others  of  his  compo- 
sition. Mr.  Thomas  played  as  well  as  lie  alwavs 
docs,  an  uninteresting  "Romance"  of  Berlioz,  and 
Mr.  Mason  gave  us  a  Balhuk.  of  his  own  and  an 
Etude  of  R»bi[istein,  both  of  wliicli  we  have  heard 
from  him  before. 
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The  crown  of  the  whole,  however,  and  what  con- 
tained ten  times  more  beauty  than  all  the  other 
pieces  put  together,  was  an  Octet  of  Franz  Schubert, 
for  String  Quartet,  Double  Bass,  Horn,  Clarinet 
and  Bassoon.  It  was  splendidly  played,  and  enchan- 
ted the  whole  audience  with  its  originality  and 
beauty.  It  is  a  posthumous  work  which  was  pub- 
lished and  first  played  in  Germany  only  a  few  years 
ago.  I  cannot,  on  this  first  hearing,  attempt  an 
analysis  of  this  composition,  but  hope  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  it  before  long. 

Our  concert  season  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close  — 
next  Saturday  is  the  last  Philharmonic,  with  a  very 
promising  programme,  and  tliere  is  hardly  any  pros- 
pect of  any  more  music  besides  opera  this  spring. 
M'Ue.  Alaimo  has  made  a  hit  at  the  Academy.  To- 
moiTow  morning  she  appears  to  the  matinee-goers  in 
"  an  act  of  a  favorite  Opera,"  in  connection  with 
Gazzaniga  in  Favorita.  Saturday  there  is  another 
Matinee,  with  the  everlasting  Irovatore.  Piccolo- 
mini  is  announced  shortly  to  commence  a  season  of 
twelve  nights.  She  is  out  to-day  in  a  card  expres- 
sing most  naively  her  gratitude  to  the  American 
public.  I  wDuld  send  it  to  you,  did  I  not  suppose 
that  you  would  yourself  copy  it  from  our  papers. 

To-morrow  evening  Tannhduser  is  to  be  repeated 
for  the  last  time.  It  was  so  suddenly  withdrawn 
some  weeks  ago  because  the  management  of  the 
"  Stadt  Theater  "  discovered  that  they  had  lost  con- 
siderably by  it,  the  only  night  which  was  really  remu- 
nerative being  that  of  Bergmann's  benefit.  Now, 
I  believe  Bergmann's  singing-society,  the  Arion, 
have  taken  the  house  for  this  one  night,  and  the  per- 
formance is  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Pickaneser. 
I  was  prevented  from  attending  any  of  the  previous 
performances,  but  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  an  ac- 
count of  this  last  one.  1 . 


Hartford,  Conn.,  April  25. — "What  has  be- 
come of  all  the  Concert  givers — pianists,  "Ameri- 
can Nightingales,"  "  Bassi  Profundi,"  &c.,  who 
were  wont  to  favor  ns  with  their  smiles  and  perform- 
ances, —  always  telling  us  of  their  approach  by  flam- 
ing hand-bills  and  "  swelling  "  agents,  and  making 
our  hearts  glad  in  anticipation  of  some  rich  treat  ? 
Now  what  a  nice  idea  it  would  be  for  your  ever  de- 
lightful "  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  "  to  drop  in 
upon  us,  and  give  us  one  or  two  of  their  famous  con- 
certs. Nothing  but  the  "  Quintet,"  —  for  if  they 
want  fine  vocalists  with  whom  to  intersperse  their 
programme,  we  have  them  already  here.  Come  on, 
gentlemen,  and  give  us  a  heart  full  of  those  splendid 
old  compositions,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded.  Hart- 
ford has  taken  quite  a  step  forward  in  musical  cul- 
ture within  the  last  two  years,  and  is  now  much 
better  prepared  to  listen  to  anything  of  a  high  order 
than  formerly. 

As  I  have  told  you  before,  a  society  has  been 
formed  here  within  the  last  year,  —  the  "  Beethoven," 
which  has  now  proved  itself  an  established  institution, 
and  which  has,  tlie  last  week,  given  its  third  concert, 
in  order  to  establish  a  fund,  —  which  any  society 
must  possess,  or  they  will  sooner  or  later  fall  through. 
At  this  concert,  the  "  Passion  "  of  Haydn  was  per- 
formed. I  know  that  they  would  have  pleased  the 
large  audience  far  more  had  they  made  a  different  se- 
lection, for  the  composition  was  never  intended  for 
the  concert  room,  any  more  than  a  regular  mass, — 
and  the  "  Passion  "  is  certainly  more  in  form  of  a 
Mass  than  an  Oratorio,  which  latter  name  is  attached 
to  it.  People  wondered  why  tlie  music  was  not  more 
expressive  of  the  words  ;  which  is  readily  explained, 
from  the  fact  that  the  words  were  adapted  to  the 
music,  and  not  vice  vt^rsn.  Haydn  wrote  the  music 
originally  as  an  instrumental  composition,  and  after- 
wards made  the  adaptation  above  spoken  of,  through 
a  commission  from  a  priest  of  a  Catliolic  church  in 
Spain,  I  believe,  where  it  was  afterwards  only  per- 


formed on  the  night  preceding  "  Good  Friday,"  with 
darkened  church,  whose  walls  were  hung  with  solemn 
drapery,  —  and  there  is  where  the  music  in  this  form 
first  gained  its  celebrity.  But  I  must  say,  that  of  all 
the  most  sleepy,  monotonous  pieces  I  ever  listened  to, 
this  takes  the  lead  for  a  concert.  There  is  nothing  to 
relieve  tlie  dreadful  sameness  from  beginning  to  end, 
but  a  short  tenor  solo,  "Jesus  cried,"  and  a  pretty 
movement,  with  soprano  obligato,  towards  the  close, 
which  was  a  perfect  God-send  to  the  listeners.  This 
I  also  know,  that  these  were  many  mouths  stretched 
wide  with  gaping,  mine  among  the  number,  which 
may  have  arisen  from  a  thirsty  desire  to  "  drink  in 
all  of  the  music,"  but  I  doubt  it.  Certainly,  it  was 
not  so  in  my  case. 

As  far  as  the  performance  of  the  society  was  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  recollect  anything  in  particular  to 
censure,  and  I  am  only  surprised  that  they  went 
through  so  uninteresting  a  composition  as  well  as 
they  did,  and  with  so  few  blunders.  I  don't  believe 
that  the  dear  old  man  Haydn  ever  visited  a  real 
earthquake,  else  he  would  have  produced  a  diflFerent 
illustration  than  that  of  the  final  number.  It  is  a 
great  failure  in  its  design. 

Mrs.  Strickland  pleased  much  in  her  solo,  — 
"  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest,"  although  the  orches- 
tra seemed  determined  to  kill  her  voice  by  its  over- 
bearing accompaniment.  A  trio  from  Mendelssohn's 
"  Athalie,"  was  quite  well  sung  by  Mrs.  Strick- 
land, Mrs.  RiSLET,  and  Miss  Barker.  Then 
came  that  difficult  and  delicious  solo,  "  Gratias  agi- 
mus  tibi,"  by  Guglielmi,  with  clarinet  obligato,  per- 
formed by  Mrs.  Clare  Hott  Preston  and  Mr. 
Atkins,  of  Colt's  celebrated  band.  It  was  splendid- 
ly rendered  by  both  artists.  Who  could  have  sung 
it  in  a  more  bewitching  manner  than  did  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton f  Even  in  the  "  Center  Church,"  the  audience 
could  not  refrain  from  applauding  in  their  delight. 
Mendelssohn's  "  Hear  my  Prayer  "  was  again  finelly 
brought  out,  both  in  solo  and  chorus,  and  the  concert 
ended  with  Romberg's  milk-and-watery  ode,  "  The 
Transient  and  the  Eternal."  H. 

NEVifpORT,  R.  I.,  April  10. —  Some  days  ago  our 
community  were  entertained  with  an  admirable  con- 
cert, from  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  this  city  ;  and, 
as  you  journal  such  affairs  for  the  musical  public, 
some  account  of  it  may  prove  interesting  to  your 
readers. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  was  organized  in  1854, 
and  incorporated  in  1859.  During  that  time  the  so- 
ciety has  given  ten  public  performances,  including  six 
oratorios  and  cantatas,  among  which  have  been 
Root's  "  Daniel,"  Neukomm's  "  David,"  the  "Night- 
ingale's Nest,"  by  Reichard,  and  the  "  Haymakers." 

The  concert  a  few  evenings  ago  consisted  of  mis- 
cellaneous selections.  Among  them,  "  Hallelujah  to 
the  Father,"  from  Beethoven,  was  given  with  very 
brilliant  effect ;  "  God  will  guard  His  faithful  band," 
from  Rossini,  was  sung  with  great  beauty  of  expres- 
sion ;  "  Fixed  on  His  everlasting  seat,"  from  Han- 
del, was  admirably  rendered ;  while  "  Like  a  fairy 
creature,"  from  Rossini,  and  "  The  fox  jumped  over 
the  parson's  gate,"  from  Bishop,  may  serve  as  speci- 
mens of  the  lighter  pieces. 

The  concert,  in  every  way,  was  a  complete  success. 
Acquidneck  Hall  was  crowded ;  the  music  was  of  a 
very  high  order ;  and  every  one  was  pleased.  The 
concert  was  gotten  up  by  the  citizens,  as  a  testimo- 
nial to  the  society ;  and  shows  that  our  people  will 
aid  generously  in  efforts  to  increase  knowledge,  and 
cultivate  taste.  Indeed,  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
guided  by  its  very  talented  and  accomplished  leader, 
Mr.  Thos.  W.  Wood,  has  already  done  an  excellent 
work  towards  educating  our  people  in  music  ;  for, 
not  only  by  means  of  classes  at  their  hall,  but  also 
by  concerts  like  tlie  last,  their  influence  is  exerted 
towards  a  high  standard  of  musical  taste. 

Amateur. 
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Vocal,  with  iiano  Accompanimeiit, 
Eest  to  the  wanderer.     (La  tomba  e  un  Ictto). 
From  Verdi's  Luisa  Miller.  25 

One  of  the  most  taking  melodies  in  this  Opera.  It 
is  taken  from  the  great  Duet  between  the  heroine  of 
the  piece  and  her  father,  and  makes  a  very  pretty 
little  song. 

Oh!  what  madness.    (Ah,  che  matto).    Terzetto. 
S.  A.  B.     From  Flotow's  Opera  of  Martha.        25 
The  well  remembered  Terzetto  in  the  first  act,  in 
which  Lady  Harriet,  Nancy  and  Sir  Tristan,  take  part. 
It  is  a  sparkling  and  pleasing  concerted  piece,  availa- 
ble for  concert  purposes. 

Why  foil  my  tears.     (Di  qual  soave).     Cavatina 

for  Soprano,  from  X)onizetti's  Opera  of"  I  Mar- 

tiri."  40 

The  first  Cavatina  of  Paolina,  the  leading  part  in 

the  Opera,  a  very  brilliant  and  ornamental  piece  of 

Vocal  Music. 

Sweet  Evelecn.     Ballad.  Dr.  J.  Haynes.  25 

Companion  to  the  well  known  Song,  "  Little  white 
Cottage."- 

Holy  father,  hear  us  sighing.  A.  Garaud€.  25 

A  very  fine  sacred  song  from  the  French,  adapted 
by  Mrs.  Dana-Shindler. 

'Twas  like  a  song  of  olden  time.     Ballad. 

Marion  Edney.  30 
I  only  ask  a  home  with  thee.     Ballad. 

Lanyton  Williams.  25 
Pleasing  Parlor  Songs. 

Instrumental  Music. 
The  Viennoise,  or  Empire  Quadrille.  CarlEichhr.  50 
A  new  edition  of  this  famous  Quadrille,  to  which  an 
international  Congress  of  Dancing-masters  at  Vienna 
fixed  the  Figures.  The  authenticity  of  this  copy  is  un- 
questionable;  it  corresponds  with  the  orchestral 
copies  which  the  best  bands  in  the  country  make  use  of. 

Trab,  trab  Galop.  F.  B.  Belmsmuller.  25 

The  first  number  of  a  selection  of  the  latest  and 
choicest  Dance-music,  partly  composed  and  partly  ar- 
ranged by  this  excellent  and  fashionable  leader.  Fre- 
quenters of  Newport  will  recognize  in  this  Galop,  a 
favorite  of  the  last  season. 
Sunshine  of  life.  L.  Lacher.  25 

Always  merry.  J,  Frohlich.  25 

Happy  Peasant  girl.  F.  Winzer.  25 

Mj  delight  M^'altz.  C.  Tdnzer.  25 

Very  easy  little  Rondos  for  beginners. 
Villette  Polka.  E.  C.  Bigelow.  25 

Purling  stream  Polka.  Mary  A,  Knight.  25 

Night  bells  Polka.  G.  W.  Siratton.  25 

Leopold  Schottisch.  Louise  A.  Denton.  25 

Easy  and  pleasing  Dance  Music  for  the  parlor. 

Books. 
Oliver^s    Practical    Text  Booic.    As  con- 
nected with  the  Art  of  Playing  the  Piano-forte. 
By  Edward  B.  Oliver.     Cloth,  50c.     Paper,       38 
No  work  in  our  language  can  prove  a  more  efBcient 
aid  to  the  teacher  of  music  in  his  labors  than  this; 
and  especially  to  those  foreign  teachers  who  find  diffi- 
culty in  explaining,  in  our  language,  much  that  is 
theoretical.     Its  questions  and  answers  are  exceeding- 
ly comprehensive,  and  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  pianist  of  the  highest  order.     The 
experience   of  the  author  during  many  years  as  a 
teacher,  has  tested  the  value  and  practicability  of  the 
system  illustrated  in  this  work;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  it  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  all  teachers  of 
music,  who  become  acquainted  with  it. 


Music  by  MAUi.— Quantitie."  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
-and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a  con- 
venience, but  a  saving  (f  expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books 
can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  ounce. 
This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand  miles ;  be- 
yond that,  double  the  abcve  rates. 
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The  Diarist  Abroad. 

Berlin,  Apkil  9,  1859.  —  Now  that  the  series 
is  over  it  pains  me  to  think  that  I  have  heard  but 
one  of  the  [noble  Sinfonie  series  of  the  royal  or- 
chestra ;  but  I  could  not  venture  into  that  steam- 
ing narrow  gallery  of  the  small  hall  of  the  opera 
house.  Each  city  believes  that  its  own  orchestra 
is  the  greatest  in  the  world.  So  say  the  London- 
ers of  the  Philharmonic,  the  Parisians  of  the 
Conservatoire,  the  Viennese  of  their  great  concert 
orchestra.  But  the  testimony  of  unprejudiced 
Americans,  who  have  heard  them  all,  seems  to 
concur  in  this :  that  for  symphony  the  Berlin 
orchestra,  under  Tatjbeet,  stands  at  the  head. 
Be  this  as  it  may  —  it  is  a  real  misfortune  to  be 
forced  to  lose  its  performances.  The  one  work 
given  this  winter  by  it,  which  was  the  greatest 
loss,  was  the  Concert,  in  E  flat,  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,  by  Beethoven,  the  solo  played  by  Kap- 
ellmeister Taubert. 

I  doubt  if  there  lives  a  man  who  surpasses  him 
in  the  execution  of  music  of  this  kind.  I  heard 
him  a  few  years  since  in  a  Concerto  of  Mozart,  and 
it  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  impression  was 
similar  which  his  performance  the  other  evening 
left  upon  all  whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  it. 
Taubert  has  been  unlucky  in  his  operas  and  sym- 
phonies, but  he  has  given  the  public  much  sweet 
music  of  a  less  ambitious  character,  and  it  is  a 
festival  when  he  plays.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
go  to  his  house  once  or  twice,  and  have  found  him 
a  gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  A 
fatality  seems  to  prevent  my  hearing  his  "  Mac- 
beth." 

Kadecke,  too,  has  finished  his  series  of  concerts. 
I  doubt  if  you  had  a  finer  feast  at  the  close  of 
Zerrahn's  series  than  we  had  at  the  close  of  Ra- 
decke's.     Here  is  a  list  of  the  performances  : 

1.  Overture  op.  124,  ("  Weihe  des  IIiLu.se  "),  BccthoTen. 

2.  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orclie,stra,  by  Uobert  Scliu- 
mann.  Solo  by  Clara  Schumann. 

3.  The  sougstriss  engaged  for  the  evening  being  taken  ill, 
Clara  Schumann  also  gave  two  pieces,  exquisitely  played,  upon 
the  pianoforte  :  the  first  by  Schumann,  the  second,  the  1st  .and 
2d  Gavottes  of  Bach's  6th  English  Suite,  pl.ayed  as  one.  'Twas 
superb. 

4.  Ninth  Symphony  by  Beethoven. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  the  Boston  chorus 
made  out  with  those  long  sustained  high  notes. 
Ours  carried  them  through,  smooth  as  you  could 
wish,  without  wavering  or  hesitation.  The  So- 
prano soloist  being  ill,  a  Friiulein  Busslee,  pupil 
of  tlie  Zimmcrmann,  took  it,  rehearsing  it  for  the 
first  time  the  daj'  before  the  concert.  She  is  a 
mighty  pretty  girl,  and  sang  it  well.  The  Mezzo 
Soprano  was  Mad.  Leo,  — the  Loewe,  of  whom 
you  may  read  in  Chorley's  "Music  and  Manners." 
Liebig's  orchestra  did  itself  great  credit.  I  wish 
you  could  have  heard  the  wind  band  !  You  see 
the  players  of  the  wind  instruments  are  of  the 
great  band  of  the  Alexander  regiment,  so  that 
they  have  constant  practice  —  it  is  their  business, 
their  trade,  or  vfhat  you  will.  These  great  bands, 
too,  do  not  get  the  prize  for  playing  loudest  — 
making  most  noise  —  the   great   aim   beinf   to 


make  the  most  perfect  music ;  so  delicacy  of  per- 
formance ranks  higher  tlian  strength  of  wind. 
Consequently  when  they  come  into  the  orchestra 
their  playing  is  very  near  perfection.  Such 
oboes  !  clarinets  !  bassoons,  flutes,  horns  ! 

But  the  Symphony. 

And  first  an  admission  or  two.  I  admit  for  in- 
stance that  "  Lalla  Rookh  "  is  a  sweeter,  prettier 
poem  than  "  Paradise  Lost."  (I  do  not  admit 
that  it  is  greater  just  because  so  many  more 
people  delight  in  it.)  I  admit  that  Bulwer's 
"Lady  of  Lyons  "  is  a  prettier  play  than  "  Lear" 
or  "  Macbeth."  I  admit  that  whole  galleries  of 
Diisseldorf  pictures  are  prettier  than  Kubens' 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross ; "  that  Rossini's  Stabat 
Mater  is  a  thousand  times  prettier  than  Handel's 
"  Israel  in  Egypt " ;  that  a  hundred  dandies  may 
be  found  in  Boston  and  New  York,  whom  any 
jury  of  school  girls  would  convict  of  being  five 
hundred  times  prettier  men  than  Webster  was, — • 
the  man  whose  head  and  face  were  to  me  gran- 
der than  any  other  that  I  ever  saw  in  life,  or  in 
painting  or  sculpture ;  that  you  may  hear  fifty 
lectures  any  winter  prettier  than  any  of  Web- 
ster's speeches.  Admitting  all  this,  I  also  admit 
that  men  have  written  Symphonies,  nay,  that 
many  men  now  living,  say  Julien,  per  example 
can  write  orchestral  music  far  prettier  than  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony. 

But  sweets  do  in  time  pall  upon  the  appetite. 
We  do  in  the  progress  of  our  intellectual  lives  out- 
grow "  Lalla  Kookh  "  and  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons." 
The  taste  becomes  sated  with  pretty  pictures 
and  pretty  music.  We  get  weary  of  the  pretti- 
ness  of  dandies  and  coquettes.  So  we  grow  tired 
of  JuUienesque  dances,  of  Thalberg  fantasias,  of 
sentimental  airs. 

Now  we  will  modulate  somewhat  abruptly  into 
another  key.     Is  it  true : 

"  VThere  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise  ?  " 
If  SO,  does  it  not  follow,  that  it  is  wrong,  nay, 
cruel,  to  induce  the  young  person  who  can 
"  bathe  her  soul  in  rapture"  over  "  Lalla  Rookh," 
to  spend  time  and  labor  in  attaining  that  mental 
culture  wliieh  shall  lead  her  to  the  point  of  dis- 
carding Moore  for  Milton  ?  Does  she  gain  au)-- 
thing  by  it  ?  Do  we  not  inflict  great  wrong  upon 
the  youth,  whom  we  compel  to  cast  aside  his 
"  Lady  of  Lyons  "  and  go  through  the  drudgery 
of  studying  his  way  up  to  "  Lear  "  and  "  Hamlet "  ? 
Is  it  not  a  cruel  wrong  for  parents  and  teachers 
to  deprive  children  and  pnpils  of  Scott's,  James's, 
Abbot's  historic  romances,  and  force  them  to 
turn  to  the  sober  pages  of  history  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  Edwards,  Plenries,  Napoleons  of  the 
past  ?  That  is,  to  put  them  to  a  mental  drudge- 
ry, which  has  for  its  object  only  to  force  them  to 
find  intellectual  delight  in  books  which  they  — 
the  parents  and  teachers  —  arc  pleased  to  say  are 
of  a  higher  order  ? 

The  French  have  a  proverb,  that  pleasure  is 
pleasure  and  pain  is  pain,  sleeping  or  waking. 
What  matters  it  then  whether  you  enjoy  an 
event  in  a  dream  or  in  real  life  ?  If  the  Chinese 
finds  his  greatest  enjoyment  when  dreaming  un- 


der the  influence  of  opium,  what  right  have  we  to 
'  say  him  nay '  ?  If  Smith  and  Jones  come  here 
to  Berlin  and  take  exquisite  delight  at  the  Ton- 
halle  or  at  Schaefer's  in  hearing  waltzes  and  pot- 
pourris, do  I  not  do  them  a  great  wrong  in  per- 
suading them  to  pay  a  higher  entrance  fee  to  be 
wearied  —  bored  is,  I  believe,  the  polite  word  ■ — 
by  listening  to  Symphonies,  just  because  /  like 
them  best  ?  And  why  do  I  like  them  best  ? 
Because  circumstances  have  led  me  in  music,  as 
in  literature,  to  go  through  that  process,  which 
all  who  have  done  it  call  '  cultivating  the  taste.' 
(Of  course,  they  give  it  this  title  merely  out  of 
self-esteem,  vanity,  and  pretentious  pride.) 

Through  some  strange  '  kink  '  intruded  (?)  by 
the  Creator  into  our  mental  organization,  if  you 
force  a  boy  of  ordinary  abilities  to  go  through  a 
course  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  however  superficially, 
If  you  compel  him  to  read  and  study  those  old  mas- 
ters of  English,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  are 
generally  brought  into  some  part  of  an  academy 
or  college  course,  if  you  cause  him  to  read  (vo-) 
luminous  Gibbon,  as  Sheridan  called  him,  Hume, 
Prescott,  Irving,  Macauley,  Sparks  —  that 
boy  will  cease  after  a  time  to  find  the  delight  he 
used  to  have  In  the  "  Scottish  Chiefs,"  "  Ro- 
mance of  the  Forest,"  the  "  Two  Horsemen," 
and  other  joys  of  previous  years.  The  more 
thoroughly  and  deeply  he  studies,  the  more  pro- 
found his  powers  of  mind,  the  greater  the  breadth 
and  range  of  thought  that  he  acquires — just  in 
that  proportion  does  he  come  to  despise  just 
those  sorts  of  intellectual  food  which  the  great 
public  devours  In  the  largest  quantities. 

Now  he  sets  himself  up  as  a  judge  upon  his 
fellow  men,  and  tells  them,  they  do  not  know 
what  real  literary  pleasure  is.  He  really  goes  so 
far  as  to  aver  that  "  yellow  covered  "  novels  are 
trash  !  Nay,  more,  he  uses  all  the  Influence  he 
possesses — and  that  influence  Is  so  great  as  to 
have  Its  efl'ect  upon  school  committees  —  to  dis- 
courage the  most  popular  books  and  make  people 
read  others  Instead  !  And,  more  curious  than  all, 
he  and  those  who  think  with  him,  have  really 
made  the  devourers  of  what  he  calls  trash, 
ashamed  to  utter  a  word  in  its  favor ;  he  has 
forced  the  mass  of  mankind  to  acknowledge  that 
divers  authors  whom  they  never  read  are  really 
greater  than  those  whom  they  do.  In  fact,  his  in- 
fluence is  such  that  the  person  who  reads  only 
'  story  papers '  and  love  tales,  keeps  a  flashily 
bound  Shakspcarc  or  Milton  on  the  table  for 
show. 

Ill  short,  the  class  of  the  '  educated  '  has  in  the 
process  of  time  acquired  such  an  influence  that 
nobody  dares  set  up  his  particular  taste  for  '  trash  ' 
as  a  proof  that  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  John- 
son, Gibbon  and  their  like,  are  overrated,  or  that 
their  works  are  no  longer  suited  to  the  ago  in 
which  we  live.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  dif- 
ference In  the  character  of  the  papers  and  maga- 
zines which  now  circulate  by  tens  of  thousands, 
and  those  whose  places  they  have  taken.  Noth- 
ing to  my  mind  proves  the  force  of  the  educated 
classes  upon  public  opinion  as  do  the  results  of 
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the  efforts  made  by  those  classes  to  extend  and 
improve  the  school  systems  of  the  free  states. 

Now  let  us  modulate  again  into  another  key  — 
(sharp  or  flat  —  let  the  reader  decide.) 

This  is  the  fifth  winter  I  have  spent  in  Berlin. 
Of  the  scores  of  Americans,  who  have  been  here 
these  winters,  few  have  had  any  opportunity  at 
home  of  hearing  music  in  one  of  its  higher  forms. 
Most  have  had  to  ask  what  is  a  fugue  ?  What  is 
a  sonata  ?  What  is  a  Symphony  ?  What  an 
overture  ?  In  wliat  does  the  difference  between 
an  oratorio,  cantata,  and  an  opera  consist  V 

They  knew  that  a  psalm  tune  occupied  half  or 
a  whole  page  in  the  singing  book,  that  a  motet  or 
anthem  filled  several  pages.  They  knew  that 
jolly  music  to  dance  by  is  divided  into  divers  clas- 
ses —  Contra-dances,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  and  so  on ; 
that  on  the  muster  field  they  could  hear  slow 
marches  and  quicksteps ;  that  there  are  Scotch, 
English,  French  and  German  songs ;  that  the 
Italians  sing  airs,  (but  what  are  airs  ?)  and  that 
in  popular  concerts  they  could  hear  men  with 
blackened  faces  sing  "  nigger  melodies."  This 
picture  is  not  exaggerated,  it  is  not  a  caricature, 
it  is  plain  fact. 

Now  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  ob- 
servation abroad  has  been  the  effect  of  music  — 
orchestral  music  especially  —  upon  these  young 
men.  It  was  years  ago  my  conviction  that  if 
people  would  only  listen  quietly  to  the  orchestral 
concerts  in  the  music  hall,  —  go  there  for  the 
music,  and  not  to  flirt  — just  give  themselves  up 
to  the  influence  of  the  tones,  with  no  regard  to 
any  preconceived  notions  derived  from  articles  in 
the  papers  or  from  any  other  source ;  that  the 
simple  listening  to  the  different  performances 
would  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  lead  them  to 
enjoy  symphony,  and  in  time  the  very  highest.  A. 
&  B.  come  here.  They  go  to  concerts  because 
that  is  the  fashionable  amusement.  At  one  place 
they  hear  dance  music,  potpourris  and  light  ar- 
rangements from  operas,  and  so  forth.  But  once 
or  twice  a  week  they  go  and  take  their  cup  of 
coffee  in  the  afternoon  at  Liebig's  symphony  con- 
certs. Every  body  listens  and  so  do  they.  Of 
much  of  the  music  they  can  make  nothing.  But 
it  is  a  pleasant  mode  of  spending  the  afternoon ; 
they  meet  there  a  circle  of  countrymen ;  above 
all,  they  "see  how  breathlessly  the  greater  portion 
of  the  crowded  audience  hangs  upon  the  tones  of 
the  orchestra,  offended  if  they  lose  the  lightest 
note,  and  the  thought:  "There  must  be  a  deep  de- 
light in  this  of  which  we  know  notliing,"  arises  in 
their  minds.  A.  says  honestly,  "  I  hate  Beet- 
hoven." The  symphonies  are  in  fact  tedious  to 
him.  But  here  comes  one  of  Haydn's  adagios, 
matchless  in  its  simple  beauty.  He  feels  and  can 
fallow  the  theme.  The  minuet  and  trio  which 
follow  begin  to  have  a  meaning,  and  certain 
finales  took  hold  of  him  trom  the  first.  He  soon 
feels  his  way  into  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  and 
the  simpler  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies.  If  he 
happen's  to  hear  Beethoven's  Turkish  March,  or 
the  variations  from  the  choral  pianoforte  Fan- 
tasia, he  is  all  wonderment.  "  Can  that  be  Beet- 
hoven's music  ?  I  thought  his  music  was  so 
grand  nobody  could  understand  it  without  being 
'  musical  ! '  " 

In  the  course  of  two  months  the  concerts  of 
dance  music  have  lost  all  attraction  for  him,  but 
he  is  regular  in  his  attendance  on  Liebig,  and 
•when  the  Spring  oratorios  or  the  final  grand  con- 
certs of  the  season  come,  you  will  find  him  paying 


his   dollar  to  hear  music,  which  three   months 
before  he  found  the  greatest  of  '  bores.' 

I  repeat  it,  I  am  not  exaggerating,  —  not 
drawing  upon  my  imagination.  There  were  Mr. 
C.  and  his  wife,  whom  we  all  admired  so  much. 
They  were  from  a  small  New  England  city,  and 
if  I  remember  rightly,  had  never  heard  an  or- 
chestra in  their  lives.  How  often  they  thanked 
me  for  urging  them  to  persevere  at  least  a  few 
weeks  in  trying  to  get  hold  of  Symphonic  music. 
The  last  time  I  saw  them  they  said,  the  only  re- 
gret now  was  that  they  had  missed  a  single  Lie- 
big  concert. 

Another  lady,  of  intellect  and  culture,  such  as 
make  her  able  to  judge,  is  not  musical.  Yet  for 
her  the  deepest  music  of  Beethoven  has  an  irre- 
sistible charm.  "  Of  musicians,"  said  she  once  to' 
me,  "  1  know  nothing.  But  Beethoven's  music 
impresses  me  with  the  feeling  that  he  was  one  of 
those  few  great  creative  geniuses  the  world  has 
seen  —  that  he  stands  with  Homer,  Shakspeare, 
Dante,  Michael  Augelo  ! " 

Now,  to  what  '  focus ',  or  rather  how  to  com- 
bine all  these  themes  into  a  simple  finale  or  coda  ? 
1st.  It  is  no  affectation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  for  many  years  been  hearing  and  study- 
ing all  kinds  of  music  continually,  when  they  say 
that  many  of  the  most  popular  vocal  and  instru- 
mental works  have  no  charm  for  them,  because 
they  have  no  depth  of  feeling,  no  high  artistic 
merit.  They  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
just  as  naturally  and  imperceptibly  as  the  college 
student  has  to  his  preference  for  the  great  mas- 
ters of  romance  and  poetry. 

2d.  It  is  no  affectation  of  superior  wisdom, 
when  they  aver  that  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  or 
"  Israel  in  Egypt,"  Beethoven's,  or  Mozart's  Sym- 
phonies, afford  them  a  musical  enjoyment  (ari- 
sing from  their  superior  musical  excellence,) 
which  other  music  utterly  fails  of  doing. 

3d,  Nothing  but  the  simple  giving  one's  self  up 
to  the  influence  of  orchestral  music,  and  hearing 
it  often  enough,  is  necessary  to  awaken  the  taste 
of  most  people  for  the  best. 

4th,  A  love  for  the  greatest  and  best  does  not 
involve  at  all  any  necessity  for  not  enjoying  other 
music.  Certainly  a  love  for  Emerson's  works 
does  not  prevent  one  from  enjoying  even  the 
broadest  farce  ;  nor  an  admiration  for  the  Greek 
tragedies  prevent  one  from  his  hearty  laugh  at 
Buckstone's  fun. 

5th,  As  the  highest  efforts  of  mind  in  literature 
and  plastic  art  must  remain  "  caviare  to  the  gene- 
ral," so  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  workings 
of  the  greatest  musical  minds  should  be  bejond 
the  reach  of  very  many.  Music  is  however  so 
peculiar  in  its  nature,  that  its  noblest  treasures 
may  be  opened  to  even  the  least  informed  in  its 
science  —  that  is,  in  so  far  as  appreciation  of 
music  consists  in  feeling  it  —  which  is  its  true  ap- 
preciation. 

Gth,  The  ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  at 
first  condemned  by  the  critics  because  it  did  not 
meet  their  ideas  of  the  laws  of  musical  form,  be- 
cause its  themes  were  so  strange,  new  and  orin-i- 
nal,  the  treatment  of  those  themes  so  utterly 
novel,  and  especially  because  people  had  not 
heard  Beethoven's  music,  until  they  felt  in  his 
tones  what  he  would  express,  has  now  become  to 
such  an  audience  as  was  assembled  the  other 
evening  here,  as  clear  in  its  purport,  as  regularly 
progressive  and  as  full  of  logical  sequence  as  any 
of  his  others.     Many  admit,  as  I  am  Inclined  to 


do,  that  there  are  passages,  the  effect  of  which  is 
not  what  the  deaf  man  expected,  but  they  pass 
us  by  as  do  lapses  in  grammar  or  pronunciation, 
when  we  are  x  all  absorbed  in  the  words  of  some 
mighty  orator. 

To  me  there  is  no  work  of  instrumental  music, 
which  so  reaches  the  very  depths  of  the  soul,  as 
this. 

As  to  the  question  of  its  being  in  fact  the 
foundation  of  the  new  school  of  music,  as  the 
"  Sinfonische  Dichtung"  men  aver,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  great  master  could  not  more  decided- 
ly have  given  his  testimony  against  that  school. 
As  I  understand  it,  these  men  would  make  of 
music  an  articulate  speech  for  the  expression  of 
intellectual  ideas.  But  Beethoven,  having  carried 
his  musical  expression  to  the  highest  point  —  in 
the  opening  of  the  fourth  movement  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony,  attempts  a  recitative  with  the  most 
manly  part  of  his  orchestra  ;  it  does  not  succeed  ; 
he  follows  up  the  attempt  by  giving  them  a  popu- 
lar melody.  It  is  equally  vain.  For  the  expres- 
sion of  what  he  now  has  in  mind  —  having 
passed  from  the  region  of  pure  feeling  —  nothing 
but  the  voice  jWill  answer,  uttering  words.  So 
the  voice  of  a  strong  man  is  heard  :  Oh,  Friends, 
not  these  tones,  but  in  more  pleasing  ones  let  us 
join ;  in  tones  more  full  of  joy,  and  then  the 
chorus  of  human  voices  takes  up  the  strain  ! 


Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel. 

Meyerbeer's    New   Opera,   Produced    at 
THE  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  April  4. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  translates  from  the 
Independence  Beige,  of  April  Gth,  a  long  account 
of  Meyerbeer's  new  opera,  omitting  only  some 
sentimental  rhapsodies  of  the  enthusiastic  writer, 
whose  name  appended  at  the  bottom  of  the  arti- 
cle is  Paul  d'Yvoi,  which,  however,  is  probably  a 
nom  de  plume. 

Amid  profound  silence  the  overture  began.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  this  overture  is  a 
chef  d'ceuvre,  and  that  it  will  take  its  place 
among  the  fifteen  or  twenty  acknowledged  fine 
overtures.  It  is  a  species  of  prologue  to  the 
opera.  It  carries  you  at  the  very  beginning  to 
Brittany  and  its  legends.  You  hear  festal  songs, 
then  simpler  airs,  of  a  certain  pastoral  yet  myste- 
rious color  ;  you  witness  the  happiness  of  a  rustic 
pair,  while  in  the  background  you  tancy  witches 
and  goblins  flitting  by.  You  feel  that  this  music 
belongs  to  a  country  of  chivalrous  traditions,  of 
old  fairy  tales ;  and  you  know  that  you  are  going 
to  hear  one  of  those  stories  heard  when  you  were 
a  child,  in  the  chimney  corner,  on  a  dark  winter 
evening,  with  the  wind  wailing  outside. 

The  overture  begins  with  a  mysterious  move- 
ment of  violoncellos,  interrupted  by  the  horn  and 
clarionet.  A  passage  for  the  violins,  with  mutes, 
of  charming  eccentricity,  follows,  and  is  repeated 
throughout  the  opera  every  time  Dinorah  ap- 
pears. It  is  suggestive  of  her  madness.  Then 
you  will  remark  the  graceful  allegretto,  with 
tinkling  bells,  and  a  capricious  movement  of  the 
violins,  introducing  the  goat.  A  mysterious  cho- 
rus, without  accompaniment,  and  softened  by  the 
curtain,  is  now  heard.  It  is  cut  short  by  a  reli- 
gious march,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises  a  superb 
air  for  the  horn.  Then  the  hymn  is  resumed, 
and  grows  more  solemn  ;  it  mingles  and  inter- 
weaves with  the  noise  of  the  storm,  then  rises 
above  it,  and  terminates  with  an  ascending  march 
which,  making  the  chorus  still  rise,  reaches  to  a 
dazzling  crescendo,  and  winds  up  with  a  bril- 
liant peroration.  The  applause  of  the  whole 
house  greeted  this  great  work  and  the  rising  of 
the  curtain. 

The  stage  represents  a  wild  rocky  scene,  with 
a  stormy  sky,  and  old  Breton  sacrificial  stones — 
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dolmens  and  menhirs — in  the  background.  On 
one  side  is  a  little  cabin  hollowed  out  of  the 
rocks.  A  crowd  of  Bretons,  dressed  in  the  pic- 
turesque costume  of  their  country,  cover  the 
heights  and  sing  a  chorus  in  three-four  time,  on  a 
rustic  theme,  the  refrain  of  which,  by  the  sopra- 
nos, has  a  charming  effect.  This  chorus  con- 
cludes with  a  beautiful  decrescendo ;  the  Bretons 
depart ;  the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell  is  heard  ;  the 
goat  appears  on  a  rock  and  bounds  on  the  stage ; 
Dlnorah  (Mme.  Cabel)  appears,  running  after 
her  capricious  animal.  She  stops  and  sings  an 
air  full  of  grace  and  strange  irregularity — a  lulla- 
by, accompanied  by  the  violins  with  mutes,  and 
which  concludes  with  brilliant  passages  imitating 
the  songs  of  birds. 

But  in  the  distance  is  heard  a  hiniou  (Breton 
bag-pipes),  admirably  imitated  by  the  hautbois, 
the  clarionet  and  the  bassoon,  upon  an  even  ped- 
albass  on  which  are  constructed  some  new  and 
Tery  original  modulations.  Corentin  (M.  Sainte- 
Foy),  the  bag-piper,  is  on  his  way  back  from  a 
neighboring  village.  lie  has  been  dwelling  lately 
in  the  cabin  of  his  uncle,  old  Father  William, 
who  has  been  dead  for  three  months,  and  he  him- 
self is  dying — of  terror.  He  dreams  of  nothing 
but  spectres,  goblins,  and  fairies.  To  keep  him- 
self up  he  sings  a  very  original  and  much  ap- 
plauded song.  He  then  takes  up  his  bag-pipes. 
Dinorah,  the  crazy  girl,  re-appears,  and  there  is 
between  her  and  the  bagpipes  a  contest  of  notes, 
variations  and  charming  warblings.  The  girl 
goes  into  the  cottage.  Corentin  mistakes  her  for 
a  fairy,  who  makes  the  fellows  dance  till  they  die 
of  fatigue.  Just  then  there  is  a  loud  rap  at  the 
door,  the  girl  escapes  through  the  window,  and 
Hoel  enters  abruptly. 

Hoel  tells  his  story  :  A  year  ago  this  day,  the 
day  of  the  Pardon  of  Ploermel,  he  was  to  have 
married  Dinorah.  A  storm  came,  the  lightning 
struck  and  burned  the  house  of  his  betrothed. 
He  wjis  in  despair  at  the  thought  that  she  whoni 
he  loved  was  going  to  live  in  misery.  Just  then 
an  old  sorcerer  named  Tony  said  to  him  :  "  If  we 
spend  a  year  alone  in  the  woods,  without  touching 
the  hand  of  another  man  and  without  looking  on 
a  woman,  we  shall  find  the  mysterious  treasure 
guarded  by  the  Korigans "  (Breton  Goblins)-. 
He  consents  to  make  the  experiment.  He  has 
gone  and  has  passed  this  year  of  trial.  He  re- 
turns ignorant  that  Dinorah  has  become  crazy 
because  he  has  deserted  her.  On  this  very  night 
at  midnight,  he  is  to  follow  the  goat  that  will 
guide  him  towards  the  treasure.  But  the  first 
person  that  touches  the  treasure  is  to  die.  Hoel 
can  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  get  Corentin 
to  touch  it.  He  offers  to  share  it  with  him  if  he 
will  go  along  with  him.  Corentin,  though  a  nat- 
ural coward,  is  brave  when  he  is  drunk,  so  Hoiil 
sends  for  wine.  While  he  is  alone,  Hoel  (M. 
Faure)  sings  an  air,  ^^  0  puissanle  magle !  "  of 
masterly  breadth  and  power,  followed  by  an  alle- 
gro, "  De  I'or,  de  Vor"  and  concluding  with  a  bril- 
liant passage,  "  Me  voila  plus  riche  qu'un  roi." 
The  whole  of  this  is  of  remarkable  beauty,  and 
all  bai-ytones  will  be  wanting  to  sing  it ;  none 
will  do  it  with  more  talent,  taste  and  success  than 
Faure. 

The  syllabic  duo  which  follows,  between  Faure 
and  Saiute-Foy,  is  also  very  remarkable  and  was 
encored.  At  this  moment  the  tinkling  of  the 
goat's  bell  is  heard  ;  Hoel  and  Corentin  pursue  it, 
Dinorah  appears  at  the  other  side,  and  the  act 
concludes  with  a  charming  trio,  full  of  fancy  and 
mystery,  interrupted  at  times  b}'  the  whistling  of 
the  winds  and  the  heavy  rumbling  of  the  storm. 
Meyerbeer  has  here  found  a  very  new  and  origi- 
nal effect  of  contra-basses  and  drums  to  imitate 
thunder. 

After  an  introduction,  consisting  of  a  fine 
waltz  movement,  the  curtain  rises  and  a  foresk  is 
seen.  The  act  begins  with  a  men's  drinking 
chorus,  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  women  also 
singing  a  chorus,  accompanied  by  men  singing 
with  their  mouths  closed.  When  the  drinkers 
and  their  wives  have  withdrawn,  Dinorah  arrives 
She  sings  a  charming  lament,  written  so  high 
that  few  singers  could  sing  it  without  transposing 
it.  This  lament  is  simply  the  legend  of  the 
treasure.     The  moon  then  rises,  and  by  an  oflect 


of  electric  light,  the  shadow  of  Dinorah  is  thrown 
upon  the  ground,  and  she  sings  and  dances  with 
her  shadow  a  very  graceful  polka-maziu-ka,  the 
accompaniment  of  wind  instruments  to  which  is 
of  rare  beauty.  Mme.  Cabel  does  here  some  mi- 
racles of  vocalization.  The  air  terminates  with 
a  point  d'orgue  the  most  marvellous  ever  done  by 
any  singer.  The  scene  changes,  and  we  are  in 
the  Cursed  Vale,  the  Val  Maudil,  where  the 
treasure  is  hidden.  It  is  night :  the  Val  Maudit 
bears  its  name  written  on  its  gloomy  appearance. 
The  sky  is  stormy  and  dark,  sprinkled  with 
heavy  clouds  that  now  hide  and  now  unveil  the 
melancholy  moon  struggling  among  them.  Great 
rocks  arise,  amid  which  rushes  a  torrent,  between 
the  rough  banks  of  which  lies  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree,  serving  for  a  bridge.  It  is  near 
twelve  o'clock. 

Hoel  and  Corentin  arrive,  and  Corentin  sings 
some  verses,  "  Ah,  que  fai  peur,"  in  which  the 
tremblings  of  terror  and  the  trembling  from  cold 
are  admirably  expressed  by  the  orchestra.  An 
air  sung  by  Faure,  "  Sombre  destinee,"  produced 
a  great  effect.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of 
violins  near  the  bridge,  which  gives  to  the  piece 
a  very  quaint  coloring.  While  Hoel  goes  to  re- 
connoitre the  road,  Dinorah  passes,  smging  the 
legend  of  the  treasure.  This  song  opens  Coren- 
tin's  eyes ;  he  then  learns  that  the  first  one  that 
touches  the  treasure  shall  die.  "  That's  the  rea- 
son," says  he,  "  why  Hoel  wanted  me  to  go  first." 
So  when  Hoel,  returning,  wishes  Corentin  to  go 
on,  he  refuses  and  they  sing  a  very  original  duo, 
bearing  decidedly  the  stamp  of  the  Opera-Com 
ique. 

Suddenly  the  goat  appears  bounding  from  rock 
to  rock  and  passing  over  the  tree  stretched  across 
the  torrent.  A  few  minutes  more  and  the  treas- 
ure may  escape  them.  The  thought  strikes  Co- 
rentin to  make  the  crazy  girl,  who  just  then  a]5- 
pears,  touch  it  first.  Hoel  recognizes  Dinorah, 
but  he  thinks  it  is  a  vision  sent  by  the  spirits  to 
keep  him  back.  He  sings  an  air,  "  SI  iu  vols  ton 
pure  expirant,"  accompanied  by  the  bass  clarionet, 
of  curious  character  and  singular  beauty  ;  it  sug- 
gests, without  resembling,  certain  passages  in  Der 
Freyschulz. 

The  storm  clears  away  :  the  crazy  girl  clam- 
bers over  the  rocks,  steps  on  the  trembling  bridge 
and  crosses  it.  At  that  moment  a  gust  of  wind 
rushes  through  the  ravine ;  the  thunder  bursts, 
the  bridge  falls  into  the  torrent,  and  Dinorah  falls 
with  it.  Hoel  plunges  in  to  save  Dinorah.  The 
torrent  overflows  its  banks,  and  dashes  from  rock 
to  rock,  breaking  into  foam,  or  into  diamond-like 
spray,  or  cascades  of  genuine  water.  The  moon 
casts  a  misty  and  troubled  light  from  the  crevices 
of  the  clouds  upon  the  waters ;  the  lightning  is 
reflected  from  the  cascades;  the  light  changes 
from  the  greenish  paleness  of  the  stars,  to  the 
silvery  reflections  and  flaming  flashes  of  the  light- 
ning ;  everything  seems  to  tremble,  as  if  nature 
itself  were  going  to  be  destroyed.  These  tor- 
rents of  rushing  water  produce  a  grand  and  ter- 
rifying effect ;  the  electric  light  gives  to  the  scene 
a  wonderful  appearance.  The  illusion  is  com- 
plete ;  it  is  a  real  Val  Maudit,  a  real  moon,  a 
real  storm,  and  real  torrents.  The  scene  does 
the  greatest  credit  to  M.  Depleschins  and  to  the 
German  machinists,  BI.  Miihldorfer  &  Son,  who 
came  from  Manheim  to  put  it  on  the  stage.  As 
to  the  musical  effect  of  the  storm,  it  is  very  strik- 
ing, and  calls  into  ]ilay  all  the  resources  of  the 
orchestra.  Mme.  Cabel  is  very  dramatic  in  this 
scene,  and  in  the  very  height  of  the  tumult  of 
the  elements  she  utters  some  high  notes  that 
gleam  above  the  mass  of  the  orchestra  like  hght- 
ning  on  heavy  clouds. 

The  curtain  falls  and  after  an  entr'acte  of  fif- 
teen minutes,  begins  the  very  original  and  beau- 
tiful introduction  to  the  third  act.  You  hear  a 
quintet  of  horns  playing  a  hunting  air,  different 
from  any  other  known  hunting  air.  This  quin- 
tet concludes  with  a  trill  executed  by  a  horn, 
while  the  reed  instruments  take  up  enharmoni- 
cally  a  second  exquisite  air,  creating  a  delightful 
surprise,  and  then  the  curtain  rises.  The  scene 
is  lovely ;  as  gay  and  smiling  as  the  other  was 
gloomy  and  awful.  The  torrent  is  now  only  a 
brook ;  the  bare  rocks  are  replaced  with  banks 


covered  with  turf,  behind  which  is  seen  the  bel- 
fry of  the  chapel  of  Ploermel.  We  have  here  a 
rustic  concert,  the  programme  of  which  is  a  hunt- 
er's solo,  a  mower's  solo,  a  shepherd's  crook,  duo 
and  a  quartet  finale.  Barielle  sings  very  well 
the  hunter's  solo,  the  air  accompanied  by  the 
horns,  which  is  an  innovation.  The  mower's  solo 
is  sung  by  a  young  tenor,  with  a  lovely  voice ; 
he  sharpens  his  scythe  as  he  sings,  and  the  sound 
of  the  iron  against  the  stone  is  very  well  repre- 
sented by  the  triangle  and  flute  arpeggios.  The 
shepherd's  crook  duo  is  sung  by  two  pastoral  la- 
dies, Mme.  Bella  and  another  whose  name  es- 
capes me.  It  is  very  original,  and  Mme.  Bella 
especially  sings  it  with  great  good  taste.  These 
four  persons  reappear  in  the  scene  and  sing  a  very 
peculiar  prayer,  which  they  did  much  better  at 
the  general  rehearsal  than  at  the  public  perfor- 
mance ;  for  at  the  latter,  singing  without  accom- 
paniment, they  fell  a  quarter  of  a  tone,  which 
produced  a  singular  effect  when  the  orchestra 
started  again. 

This  concert  over,  the  piece  went  on.  Coren- 
tin arrives  in  terror;  then  some  melo-dramatic 
music  announces  the  arrival  of  Hoel,  and  he  ap- 
pears carrying  in  his  arms  Dinorah,  whom  he  has 
just  rescued  from  the  water.  The  sweet  and 
plaintive  strains  of  the  violoncello  touch  you.  Is 
Dinorah  dead?  Ah,  no;  the  movement  of  the 
violins,  imitating  the  beating  of  the  heart,  reas- 
sures you  ;  she  has  only  fainted.  Hoel  places 
her  on  a  green  bank,  and  to  bring  her  to  herself, 
he  sings  a  delicious  romance,  admirably  accompa- 
nied by  the  harps,  and  by  sustained  chords  of  the 
violoncello.  Dinorah  does  not  resist  this  mag- 
netic appeal.  She  opens  her  eyes  and  looks 
around  her.  The  fall  into  the  torrent  and  the 
sight  of  her  lover  have  restored  her  reason.  She 
passes  her  hands  over  her  brow,  and  exclaims, 
"  Oh,  what  a  dream ! "  Hoel  seizes  the  idea, 
and,  in  a  charming  duo,  persuades  Dinorah  that 
all  that  has  happened  in  the  past  year  is  only  a 
dream.  Doubtless  the  fairy  had  dried  the  poor 
girl's  clothes ;  otherwise  they  would  have  recalled 
the  reality.  Dinorah  has,  then,  been  dreaming; 
but,  says  she,  while  I  slept,  I  was  surrounded  by 
my  friends.  It  was  the  Pardon  of  Ploermel,  and 
they  were  singing  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  She 
tries  to  remember  the  air  of  this  hymn  ;  she  seeks 
it  by  a  succession  of  charming  strains  which  lead 
to  the  air  which,  at  that  moment,  the  chorus 
takes  up  behind  the  scenes.  Her  friends  sur- 
round her ;  she  has  only  been  dreaming,  she  can 
no  longer  doubt  it.  'The  hymn  to  the  Virgin 
rises  in  all  its  religious  majesty ;  a  procession  is 
formed,  with  banners  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and 
people  carrying  shrines  and  votive  vessels.  Di- 
norah and  Hoel,  under  a  canopy,  are  going  to  be 
married.  The  procession  approaches  the  chapel ; 
before  its  steps  the  hills  sink  down,  and  we  can 
see  at  a  distance  the  chapel,  the  crowd  of  pil- 
gi-ims  and  the  festival  of  the  Pardon.  In  the 
midst  of  the  splendid  finale  which  concludes  the 
act  and  the  opera,  we  do  not  notice  the  ridiculous 
words  which  finish  the  libretto : 

Corentin.  And  the  treasure  ? 

Hoel.  Lost ;  but  her  heart  is  worth  all. 

The  applause  went  beyond  all  bounds.  The 
most  remarkable  pieces  were  encored.  The  name 
of  Meyerbeer  was  shouted  and  was  cheered  fran- 
tically. He  was  called  for  and  came,  draaged, 
in  spite  of  himself,  by  Faure  and  Mme.  Cabel ; 
all  hands  clapped  and  all  mouths  cried  bravo. 
The  Caryatides  let  the  ceiling  rest  on  their 
heads,  so  that  they  might  use  their  hands  in  ap- 
plause. The  Emperor  and  Empress,  who  staid 
till  the  last,  applauded  the  maestro  with  warmth. 
It  was  an  immense  success. 


M.  Gouaod's  "Faust." 

(From  the  London  Athena'um,  JIarcU  26.) 

Theatre  Ltrique,  Pahis. — The  new  "  Faust." 
— 5[.  Gounod's  five-act  opera  on  tliis  known  subject, 
was  proiUiced  on  Satiu'day  last,  under  ciixumstances 
of  uncommon  excitement  and  expectation.  It  may 
be  doubted,  whether  on  any  previous  occasion  such 
a  price  for  entrance  was  paid.  If  there  was  fatigue 
behind  tlie  curtain,  owing  to  long  and  frequent  re- 
hearsals, there  was,  before  it,  fever  ;  and  the  two 
conjointly  make  the  steadiest  judgment  of  the  music 
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amount  to  but  little  beyond  a  statement  of  impres- 
sions. 

As  regards  choice  of  subject,  however,  and  tlie 
manner  in  which  the  story  has  Ijccn  treated  by  MM. 
Barbiere  and  Carre',  in  professed  imitation  of  Goethe's 
drama — first  and  last  thought  must  be  one.  Tlie 
tale  is  unfit  for  the  musical  stage,  if  it  be  attempted 
in  its  integrity.  Neither  the  German  dramatist's 
Faust  nor  Mephstojj/ieles  can  be  rendered  by  concords 
or  discords,  by  sweet  cantah'de  or  bitter stacco/o move- 
ment. Tliis  opinion,  wliich  we  ofiercd  some  time 
ago,  was  confirmed  tliis  day  week.  In  tlie  new  opera 
Faust  becomes  a  washed-out  Rohei't  le  Diahle,  Me- 
phistopheles  a  tame  Bertram.  Only  one  of  the  three 
principal  characters,  Margaret,  has  been  strong  enough 
to  keep  anything  like  its  orlgin.al  form  or  color. 
Valentine,  the  soldier-brother,  comes  out  into  a  cer- 
tain prominence.  Many  of  the  persons  and  scenes 
which  give  significance  and  variety  to  Goethe's  play 
have  been  left  out — others  have  been  awkwardly 
jumbled  together,  leaving  an  outline  to  be  filled  up  ; 
the  unmanageable  nature  of  which  will  suggest  itself 
when  It  Is  told,  that  the  fourth  act  demands  three, 
and  the  fifth,  five  changes  of  scene. 

Possibly  the  very  qualities  which,  as  a  theme  for 
opera,  sliould  have  repelled,  may  have  beckoned 
to  M.  Gounod.  That  Avhich  has  hitherto  hindered 
the  complete  success  of  his  genius  on  the  stage  has 
been  his  over-anxiety  to  produce  cameleon  colors, 
passing  llglits,  half-shades,— all  that  is  comprehended 
in  the  untranslatable  word  "  nuance," — his  too  great 
ingenuity  in  attempting  to  define  those  under-currents 
of  emotion,  whicli  can  l)e  only  {in  music)  introduced 
with  any  liope  of  success  by  tlie  interpreting  artist, 
and  by  him  even  with  reserve.  How  large,  how 
frank,  how  noble  M.  Gounod  can  be  in  his  melodies 
and  their  treatment  "  Faust "  shows  abundantly  in  its 
choruses,  and  in  most  of  its  great  situations  ;  but 
his  "Faust,"  also,  contains  (as  we  shall  Indicate)  too 
many  charming  passages,  which  never  may  be  valued 
as  they  deserve,  owing  to  their  evanescent  brevity. 
Crowding  and  change  are  faults  as  well  as  meagre- 
ness  and  monotony. — 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much 
As  they  that  starve  on  nothing. 

The  scene  of  the  First  Act — to  come  to  particulars 
— is  laid  in  the  study  of  Faust  (M.  Barbot),  and  is 
preluded  by  a  gloomy  but  arresting  introduction  Ciu 
G  minor  1)  finely  written,  and  ]iasslng  into  a  major 
close  on  a  broad  phrase  of  melody  which  would  have 
borne  expatlation.  To  avoid  the  monotony  of  a 
long  scene  sustained  by  male  voices  alone,  Mephisio- 
phel.es  CM.  Balanque'J  being  the  other  character  wlio 
takes  part  In  tlio  prologue, — tlic  soliloquy  of  the 
aged  Philosopher,  ere  the  Demon  appears  who  Is  to 
give  him  back  Ills  yonth,  is  broken  l)y  snatches  of 
music  behind  the  scenes, — the  first  of  these,  a  too- 
.short  pastoral  of  delicious  elegance.  So,  again,  bis 
duet  with  tlio  Tempter  is  lightened  by  the  delicate 
and  aerial  music  which  accompanies  the  vision  of 
Margaret.  This  Is  choicely  Instrumented.  The  Sec- 
ond Act,  also  a  single  scene  and  not  a  very  long  one, 
is  the  Kirmesse.  In  this  l'a/e»^/i?e  (M.  Keynal)  has 
a  leading  part;  here,  too,  Mephlstopheles,  with  an 
awkward  transposition  from  the  original  play,  causes 
confusion  and  brawl  by  striking  out  fire  from  tlie 
fountain;  here  Marfjaret  (Madame  Mlohm-Carvalho) 
crosses  the  stage,  (mly  pausing  for  a  few  moments, 
detained  by  the  jiassionate  admiration  of  Faust.  The 
choruses  througliout  this  act  are  excellent,  especially 
if  compared  with  those  in  "  Hercnlannm,"  the  las't 
opera  choruses  we  had  heard.  They  brcatlie,  and 
burn,  and  stir.  An  episode  in  the  opening  chorus 
pleased  so  much  tliat  the  audience  Interrupted  the 
movement  to  demand  it  again.  The  second,  a  waltz 
with  dancers,  is  more  gracious,  not  less  animated. 
The  third,  for  the  drinkers,  is  also  very  good.  If  tlie 
drinking  song  of  Mephistopheles  plea.sed  us  less,  this 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  singer,  on  whom  the 
emotion  of  a  first  night  may  have  told.  But  the 
music  of  the  Bemon  tliroughout  M.  Gounod's  opera, 
liowever  quaint  and  grim  in  places,  will  jjrove,  we 
suspect,  when  looked  Into,  deficient  In  tlie  acrid  Irony 
demanded  Iiy  the  world's  idea  of  the  part,  which, 
possibly,  can  be  only  indicated,  not  fully  sustained  in 
music. 

Act  the  Third  is  one  garden  and  night  scene,  which 
for  the  iirst  time  brings  prominently  forward  tlic  he- 
roine. Passing  a  sliort  ballad  for  Siebei.  (Mdlle. 
Faivre),  a  ])orson  whose  presence  in  the  ojiera  Is  su- 
perfluous, the  music  consists  of  Margaret's  ballad  and 
her  pretty  wonder  on  finding  the  jewel  casket  (which 
was  deposited  at  the  opening  of  the  scene),  the  two 
inwrought  so  as  to  make  a  sorlila  for  tlie  prima  donna 
— her  love-making  with  Faust,  ingeniously  framed 
within  a  quartet,  in  which  Mephistopheles  and  Mar- 
tha (Madame  Dnclos)  likewise  take  part, — lastlv,  her 
admission  of  her  lover  to  the  fatal  interview.  'This 
act  is  full  of  delicious  details,  which  (to  return  to  our 


opening  remark)  are  accumulated  with  too  lavish  a 
hand.  Margaret's  "  King  of  Thule  "  is  a  right  good 
folk's-tune,  however;  her jewel-fo-nnuja,  though  deli- 
cate as  well  as  childishly  gay,  loses  some  of  its  effect 
in  consequence  of  its  being  written  a  good  third  too 
low  for  the  accomplished  voice  that  sings  it.  The 
quartet  is  new  in  form,  owing  to  the  prolonged  and 
separate  employment  of  the  two  pairs  of  voices. 
Very  delicious  are  the  phrases  given  to  the  young 
lovers  ;  and  so  felicitous  Is  the  combination  of  the 
four  towards  the  close  that  the  ear  longed  for  more — 
the  movement  ending  too  inconclusively.  The  pub- 
lic, however,  was  not  of  our  judgment,  perpetually 
interrupting  the  act  with  applause  which  would  not 
wait,  and  calling  for  the  performers  when  the  curtain 
fell.  The  fourth,  or  what  may  be  called  the  Cathe- 
dral Act,  establishes  Its  composer,  past  doubt  or 
question,  as  the  next  In  serious  French  opera  to  Sig- 
nor  EossinI,  and  M.  Meyerbeer.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  in  its  opening  scene  of  Margaret  alone, 
M.  Gounod  has  been  compelled  to  measure  himself 
against  the  best  composer  of  German  ballads  who 
ever  lived, — and  to  present  anew  Gretchen  at  her  spin- 
ning-wheel. Her  song,  with  its  whirling  accompani- 
ment, is  as  good  and  fresh  as  there  was  any  chance 
of  its  being.  It  had  been  better  avoided,  however ; 
especially  since  the  talk  of  the  girls  at  the  fountain, 
with  Margaret  creeping  homeward,  shame-stricken, 
might  have  instead  been  selected,  to  show  that  "  her 
peace  is  gone — her  heart  is  sore."  This,  too,  would 
have  averted  the  change  of  scene,  which  now  takes 
place,  bringing  us  to  the  outside  of  the  church.  We 
have  next  Mephlstopheles's  serenade,  the  return  of 
the  soldiers,  with  an  Incomparably  triumphant  chorus 
(furiously  re-demanded),  the  quarrel  betwixt  Faust 
and  Valentine,  and  the  interposition  of  the  Demon, 
wrought  up  into  a  spirited  trio,  the  death  of  Marga- 
ret's brother,  and  his  imprecation  against  his  terrified 
heart-broken  sister,  who  greets  him  but  to  find  hira 
perishing — of  her  shame !  The  treatment  of  this 
encounter  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  as  a  con- 
certed piece  it  is  majestic  and  terrible,  and  most  ha])- 
py  is  the  solemn  jieal  of  choral  voices  heard  from 
within  the  church,  inwrought  at  its  close — if  only  as 
prefacing  what  the  necessities  of  this  awkward  book 
demanded,  another  change  of  scene  :  which  displays 
to  us  the  interior  of  the  church.  Here  we  have  the 
well-known  "  Dies  irai "  ;  Margaret  in  her  agony, 
and  the  Devil  at  her  ear  tempting  her  to  despair. 
The  grouping  of  the  three  difi^rent  emotions  is  in  the 
highest  style  of  Art;  the  seething  (as  it  were)  of  the 
lurid  cauldron  wlilch  accompanies  the  fearful  incite- 
ments of  the  Tempter, — the  passion  of  distress  and 
prayer,  not  utterly  hopeless,  as  the  child-mother  pours 
out  her  wliole  soul  of  sorrow  and  penitence,  in  a  last 
desperate  apjieal  ere  her  senses  fail  her, — the  awful, 
passionless,  judicial  severity  of  the  monkish  chant, 
are  combined  In  a  manner  irresistibly  dramatic. 
Here,  again,  the  excitement  of  the  audience  was 
wrought  to  a  high  pitch,  and  with  full  reason. 

The  Fifth  Act,  containing  onhj  five  changes  of 
scene,  commences  with  the  Walpurgis  revel.  This 
opens  well  and  wildly  with  shrill,  short  phrases, 
dropped  from  every  quarter  of  the  heavens,  as  it 
were  by  unseen  singers.  But  tliey  cease  too  soon ; 
ere  the  car  has  seized  their  novelty  ;  and  the  whole 
diabolical  music  of  this  night-picture  is  less  effective 
than  Ave  had  expected,  recollecting  the  strange  word- 
less symphony  among  the  ruins  in  M.  Gounod's 
"  Nonne  Sanglante."  Tlie  scene  includes  a  tr.insfor 
mation  to  a  hall  of  Pagan  enchantment  and  revel, 
which  contains  a  chorus  of  luscious  sweetness. 
From  this  we  return  to  another  part  of  the  Brocken, 
for  the  sake  of  the  apparition  of  Margaret,  which  is 
not  happily  managed.  In  the  closing  orgy  the  cries 
of  devilry  perilously  approach  the  verge  of  burlesque. 
Then  falls,  what  the  French  call  a  "  loile  d'attente," 
to  rise,  after  a  prolonged  and  melancholy  symphony, 
on  the  last  scene — that  of  Margaret  In  her  iirison. 
From  the  first  to  the  last  note  of  this  catastrophe, 
which  naturally  takes  the  form  of  a  terzetto  on  the 
most  ambitious  scale,  M.  Gounod  proves  equal  to  the 
situation.  The  part  of  Margaret  is  exquisitely 
treated.  One  phrase,  where  her  wandering  brain 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  her  innocence,  is  Irresistible 
In  Its  tender  sweetness.  Excellent,  too,  is  the  mu- 
tual burst  of  recognition,  when  she  knows  again  that 
her  false  lover  is  near  her ;  while  the  wlnding-u|i, 
the  strife  betwixt  Good  and  Evil,  which  becomes 
close  and  pressing  as  moments  grow  precious.  Is 
wrought  out  In  a  climax  of  fearless  excitement  and 
passionate  energy,  without  peer  in  any  combination 
of  a  similar  kind  that  we  recollect,  often  as  it  has 
been  attempted.  AVIth  a  calm,  celestial,  and  stately 
chorus  of  apotheosis  and  angelic  vision  "  Faust " 
concludes.  This  day  week  the  hymn  could  be 
hardly  heard,  so  Impatient  was  the  nproar  of  enthu- 
siasm excited  by  the  prison  trio.  A  more  complete 
success,  a  more  rapturous  greeting,  neither  theatre, 


composer,  nor  artist  could  desire.  In  1851  the  name 
of  M.  Gounod  was  unknown,  save  to  some  half-a- 
dozen  persons. 

Long  as  these  notes  have  been,  it  must  he  repeated 
that  they  contain  only  first  impressions  of  a  serious 
work  on  the  largest  scale.  Meanwhile,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  In  producing  "Faust,"  the  Theatre  Lgrique 
has  done  its  best.  It  is  not  M.  Barbot's  fault  If  he 
has  neither  the  grace  of  person  nor  grace  of  voice 
such  as  the  hero's  part  demands.  Lovely  tenor  voices, 
handsome  men,  and  passionate  actors  (the  three  in 
one)  are  among  Earth's  greatest  rarities.  M.  Ba- 
lanque.  again,  was  less  satisfactory  than  (to  compare) 
M.  Obin  might  have  been ;  but  M.  Obin  is  at  the 
Grand  Ope'ra.  The  Valentine  deserves  a  word  of 
praise  ;  and  noivhere  could  French,  German,  or  Ital- 
i.an  composer  have  found  a  Margaret  superior  to 
Madame  Miolan-Carvalho.  Her  acting  Is  simple, 
natural,  and  intense,  without  a  tinge  of  afteclatlon. 
Her  voice,  save  in  a  middle  note  or  two  to  which  no 
force  can  be  applied,  in  the  scenes  of  passion  seems 
absolutely  to  transform  itself  into  the  powerful  and 
penetrating  organ  which  we  know  it  not  to  be.  Her 
style  is  admirable,  whether  expression  or  breadth  is 
called  for,  or  that  more  familiar  mood  of  liveliness, 
or  elegance,  by  which,  till  now,  she  has  been  princi- 
pally known.  The  chorus  and  orchestra  are  excel- 
lent ;  the  scenery  is  picturesque  and  probable. 


Sl^Hsir  S'^i'o^^. 


Paris. 

Part  Singing. — The  meeting  of  0,000  male  p.art- 
singers,  made  up  of  1  .^0  societies  convoked  from  every 
corner  of  France,  took  place  in  Paris  at  the  close  of 
last  week.  The  great  gatherings  were  in  the  Palais 
de  Vlndusirie.  The  voices  were  supported  by  a  small 
organ,  with  upwards  of  a  score  of  double-basses,  and 
the  band  of  the  1st  Kegiment  of  Cuirassiers.  The 
chief  conductor  Avas  M.  Delaporte,  formerly  organist 
of  Sens,  who  seems  of  late  to  have  come  forward  In 
the  matter.  He  was  assisted  (a  sight  strange  to  Eng- 
lish eyes)  by  some  eight  or  nine  subordinate  conduct- 
ors : — thereby, It  might  have  been  fancied,  mnltiplying 
the  risk  of  vacillation  some  eight  or  nine  times. — On 
the  whole,  however,  allowing  for  the  want  of  habit  of 
the  French  Orphe'ons  to  congregate  in  masses,  this  vast 
body,  made  np  of  disconnected  forties,  was  well  under 
discipline.  The  tone,  too  was  better  than  could  have 
lieen  expected  by  those  familiar  with  our  neighbors. 
The  old  sarcasm,  "  such  or  such  another  nose  has  got 
a  good  voice,"  bids  fair  to  become  inapplicable  to  the 
French,  whether  they  sing  singly  or  in  numbers.  The 
mass  of  sound,  as  is  always  the  case  In  these  monster 
gatherings,  was  less  Imposing  than  was  looked  for. — 
Many  of  the  amateurs  sang  timidly;  some  not  at  all ; 
but  the  sonority  Avas  good  ;  though  not  so  poignant 
as  that  of  a  male  chorus  in  Germany,  nor  so  rich  as 
the  tone  would  be  from  an  assemblage  of  Eng- 
land's nortli-country  singers.  Among  the  pieces 
most  suitable  and  successful  were  Mendelssohn's 
"  Hunter's  Farewell,"  Mozart's  "  0  Isis,"  and  the 
"Lord's  Day,"  by  Kreutzer.  The  mistake  made,  to 
our  thinking,  was  in  the  Septuor  from.  "  Les  Hugue- 
nots," accompanied  by  the  brass  band  ;  yet  it  seemed 
to  please  the  most  among  the  pieces  in  the  first  part. 
It  was  encored  ;  and,  considering  its  difficulty  and 
unfitness  for  choral  execution,  it  went  better  than 
might  have  been  expected.  On  the  Saturday,  idyllic 
contests  for  prizes  took  place  among  the  dift'erent 
bodies,  divided  into  three  parts. 

The  second  meeting  In  the  Palais  de  rindustriewont 
off  with  such  spirit  that  It  was  found  expedient  to 
announce  a  third  for  Tuesday.  In  the  evening  of 
the  last  day,  a  performance  of  "  Herculanum  "  was 
offered,  by  Imperial  command,  to  the  singers,  the  en- 
tire theatre  being  reserved  for  them,  ivltli  gratuitous 
hospitality.  Nothing  livelier  can  be  imagined  than 
the  line  Lcpeletier  during  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
the  doors  of  the  Grand  Opera  opened.  More  merry 
and  more  orderly  no  troop  of  invited  guests  conld 
h.ave  been.  Falling  Into  line,  as  is  the  usage  in 
.France,  they  beguiled  the  time  by  a  vigorous  singing 
of  their  best  part-songs — now  In  one  joint  of  the 
queue — noAV  in  another.  It  niay  be  doubted  wliether 
expectation  of  pleasure  was  ever  seen  lighting  np  a 
larger  number  of  faces  than  were  collected  together 
on  Tuesday.  The  theatre  had  been  so  arranged  by 
removal  of  fixed  seats  as  to  accommodate  more  than 
double  its  usual  audience.  It  must  have  been  strange 
to  the  artists  on  its  stage  to  sing  and  dance  and  play 
to  an  exclusively  male  public.  The  Festival,  in 
short,  may  be  described  as  successful  beyond  expec- 
tation ;  and  may  have  important  results. — Athenoium, 
April  2. 
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Hector  Berlioz  has  completed  an  opera  entitled 
the  "  Trojans,"  tlic  manuscript,  it  is  said,  liaving 
been  submitted  to  the  Coramitteo  of  the  Grand 
Opera . 

It  is  affirmed  that  Liszt,  the  famous  pianist,  is 
about  to  visit  Paris,  and  will  give  a  series  of  concerts. 
Vieuxtemps  has  concluded  his  concerts  at  the  Salle 
Ilerz.  One  of  his  solos,  which  created  quite  an  ex- 
citement, was  a  fantasia  upon  American  negro  airs. 

Christy's  Minstrels,  after  playing  three  weeks  to 

very  good  houses,   have  left  Paris  and  returned  to 

England.     The  funniest  souvenir  we  have  of  them  is 

'  a  little  pamphlet,  containing  their  songs  translated 

into  French. — Cor.  N.  Y.  Express. 

Germany. 

The  Lower  Rhine  Whitsuntide  Festival  will,  this 
year,  be  held  at  Diisseldorf.  The  programme  will  in- 
clude a  Symphony  by  Schumann,  Handel's  '  Sam- 
son,' an  Overture'  by  Each,  a  Psalm  by  Mendels- 
sohn, a  sacred  composition  by  Herr  Ferdinand 
Hiller  (who  will  conduct  the  Festival),  a  selection 
from  Gluck's  '  Iphigenie  en  Tauride '  and  Beetho- 
ven's Symphony  in  a.  Madame  Ney  will  sing  there, 
and  Herr  Niemann,  described  by  a  correspondent 
"  as  having  the  finest  tenor  voice  in  Germany." 
Herr  Hiller's  '  Saul,'  first  performed,  as  readers  may 
recollect,  at  last  year's  Cologne  Festival;  has  been 
recently  given  at  Vienna,  we  are  informed,  on  good 
authority,  with  success. 

A  Schiller  Festival  is  to  be  held,  at  Weimar,  on 
the  10th  of  June,  instead  of  in  November,  when  the 
birthday  of  the  composer  really  fell.  On  the  9th  will 
be  performed  a  piece  of  music  written  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Dr.  Liszt,  and  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony 
with  the  'Ode  to  Joy';  on  the  lltli  will  be  acted 
'  The  Robbers,' — after  wliich  will  be  a  torch  proces- 
sion ;  on  the  1.3th  'Fiesco';  on  the  15th  "Cabal 
and  Love,' — the  series  of  dramatic  celebrations 
winding  up  on  the  30th  with  '  William  Tell.' 

England. 

Dublin  papers  speak  in  the  highest  strain  of  praise 
and  pleasure  of  Signor  A^erdi's  '  Macbeth,'  produced 
there  on  the  30th  of  last  month,  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible success.  The  hero  was  enacted  by  Signor  Gra- 
ziani,  who  is  described  as  having  shown  unusual 
warmth  in  the  part ;  the  Lachi  by  Madame  Viardot, 
with  a  power,  passion  and  inipressiveness  which  (to 
quote  from  the  journals)  took  "  the  audience  by 
storm  "  in  the  letter,  the  murder,  and  the  banquet 
scenes, — and  "  held  it  spell-bound  "  in  the  catastro- 
phe of  remorse.  This,  we  imagine  to  be  no  exagge- 
ration ;  remembering  the  unrivalled  power  as  an  ope- 
ratic actress  displayed  by  her  in  Fides  and  Itachel. 

Miss  Balfe  is  on  her  way  to  London — if  not  already 
here  ;  under  engagement,  it  is  advertised,  to  sing  at 
Drury  Lane.  Mdlle.  Jenny  Meyer  has  arrived.  M. 
Jules  Stockhausen  announces  his  intention  of  passing 
the  month  of  May  in  London,  and  of  giving  Mati- 
nees in  conjunction  with  JNIadame  Scliumann  and 
Herr  Joachim. 

There  seems  no  end  "  to  the  movement  "  in  tlie 
Provinces,  and,  save  as  regards  English  musical 
drama,  hardly  a  limit  to  the  variety  of  its  objects.  At 
Glasgow,  we  find  a  local  Professor,  aided  by  "  the 
members  of  the  Choral  Union,"  has  been  able  to  at- 
tract his  friends  by  nothing  less  severe  and  statues- 
que than  a  reading  of  the  '  Antigone,'  with  a  per- 
formance of  Mendelssohn's  choruses.  But  "  the 
wonder  of  wonders  "  is  the  simple  Catalogue  of  the 
music  performed  daring  the  last  two  'seasons,  at  Mr. 
Halle's  Orchestral  Concerts  in  Manchestci',  (these,  it 
should  be  added,  by  no  means  the  solitary  mnsical 
entertainments  of  the  place).  Tlie  copiousness  of 
this  hafHcs  all  power  of  condensation  ;  but  Ave  may 
mention  that  it  includes  two  oratorios,  five  choral 
selections  from  operas  or  dramas  with  music,  twenty 
symphonies,  three  times  as  many  overtures,  and  some 
half  a  hundred  instrumental  solos  by  the  greatest 
living  players — many  of  which  are  unknown  in 
London.  With  the  songs  we  cannot  pretend  to  deal. 
The  document,  we  repeat,  is  a  curiosity,  as  a  record 
of  success  marking  a  period  in  the  story  of  Music  in 
England. — Atliemeum,  April  9. 


Susial  dDorrespniieKce. 

Berlin,  April  2.  —  When  Handel  used  to  visit 
Leipzig  from  Halle  in  his  youth  to  see  his  friend  Tel- 
emann,  it  took  him  rather  longer  to  cross  the  monot- 
onous plains  between,  than  it  took  me  by  railroad  on 
the  23d  day  of  March,  in  this  year  of  Grace,  1859. 
I  doubt,  however,  if  ho  met  a  more  kindly  reception 


from  his  friend  than  I  trom  mine.  Dr.  Chktsandee, 
of  whom  I  have  written  before.  I  found  him  as 
usual  overwhelmed  with  work,  just  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  the  Handel  Society's  new  edition  of 
"  Acis  and  Galatea,"  and  of  Handel's  pianoforte 
works,  which  make  up  with  "  Susannah  "  the  issues 
for  the  first  year.  The  aggregate  will  be  from  500  to 
700  pages  folio  of  splendidly  engraved  music,  on 
good  paper,  in  full  orchestral  score,  for  ten  thalers 
($7.50!).  Next  year  "Plercules"  follows,  and,  I 
believe,  "  Athaliah."  The  King  of  Planover  is  so 
pleased  with  the  edition  of  "  Susannah "  and  so 
confident  of  the  honest  intention  of  the  editors  to 
give  the  real  flandel,  and  nothing  else,  that  he  has 
subscribed  1,000  thalers  per  annum  to  the  undertak- 
ing until  it  is  finished.  Can  we  do  nothing  in  our 
country  'i 

Chrysander  is  a  man  who  excites  my  enthusiasm. 
I  know  what  he  has  to  contend  with  ;  how  untiringly 
he  has  labored  ;  how  often  the  great  work  has  been 
forced  to  lie  in  abeyance,  while  he  earned  bread ;  how 
industriously  he  has  studied  the  music  of  Handel's 
contemporaries  and  predecessors ;  how  willinglj',  nay 
gladly,  he  receives  and  carefully  proves  all  objections 
to  and  criticisms  upon  his  publicly  expressed  opin- 
ions ;  how  singly  he  looks  to  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
alone.  I  know  how  far  beyond  any  other  man  he 
has  extended  his  researches,  and  what  rich  results  he 
has  gained.  In  Germany,  he  is  not  sustained.  His 
enthusiasm  for  Handel  is  looked  upon  as  enmity  to 
Bach  !  He  is  viewed  as  a  partisan,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  incorrect,  more  ungenerous  than  this.  For  his 
own  sake  I  wish  him  support,  but  more  for  the  sake 
of  Handel,  and  for  ourselves.  The  thought  that  the 
treasures  of  knowledge,  which  he  has  accumulated, 
should  be  lost,  is  to  me  a  very  painful  one,  and  they 
must  he  so,  unless  a  public  somewhere  be  found  wil- 
ling to  sustain  him  in  his  effort  to  edit  the  great  com- 
poser's works.  Cannot  the  public  libraries  of  our 
cities  afford  $7,50  annually  for  three  volumes  1 

"  Why  do  I  urge  this  so  strongly  ?  "  you  ask. 
Because  I  enjoy  Handel's  music  so  much. — "Why 
do  I  enjoy  it  so  much  ?  "  —  Because  of  all  vocal  mu- 
sic it  is  that  which  touches  my  feelings  deepest  and 
gives  me  the  greatest  real  musical  enjoyment.  More- 
over I  would  have  his  works  within  the  reach  of  ev- 
ery musical  student,  to  whom  they  should  be  in  his 
studies,  what  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Shakspeare, 
Milton  and  the  great  masters  of  English  are  to  the 
student  of  literature.  When  I  mark  the  progress  of 
Handel's  oratorios  in  England  and  Germany  within 
my  own  memory,  see  liow  popular  they  are  growing, 
beyond  their  popularity  in  any  other  epoch,  I  feel 
that  no  other  means  of  affording  so  much  musical 
enjoyment  to  the  masses  at  home  can  be  found. 

Just  try  "  Acis  and  Galatea  "  and  see  if  it  does  not 
succeed.  . 

I  was  too  busy  during  mj'  short  stay  in  Leipzig  to 
do  anything  in  the  way  of  visiting.  Of  the  Profes- 
sors in  the  Conservatorium  I  only  met  Plaidt,  who 
is  busy  as  ever  teaching  the  technics  of  pianoforte 
playing  as  few  others  can. 

Of  music  I  heard  but  little.  The  Thomas  boys  in 
their  Saturday  afternoon  motets,  one  about  16  years 
of  age  conducting,  (I  wish  they  could  sing  once  in 
the  Music  Hall !),  and  a  first  rehearsal  with  orchestra 
of  Bach's  great  mass.  It  was  a  shocking  bad  rehear- 
sal, reminding  mo  of  old  Handel  and  Haydn  times, 
and  did  not  keep  me  long.  There  was  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert,  mostly  made  up  of  Schumann's  music 
to  Byron's  Manfred,  but  I  had  on  that  evening,  as  the 
Frenchman  put  it,  "  to  go  and  fry  some  fisli." 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Conservatorium 
Plaidy  stated  at  104, "  about."  The  only  Americans 
of  whom  I  heard  (and  saw)  arc  Tracy,  sometime 
organist  in  Bangor,  Me.,  Buck  of  Hartford,  and 
Locke  C?)  of  New  York,  all  young  and  apparcntlj' 
earnest  students. 

A  littlo  home  sickness  in  Leipzig  is  a  soft  impeach- 


ment which  must  be  confessed.  I  could  but  look  at 
that  house  by  the  Peter  gate  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
sadness  coloring  my  feelings.  Pratt  is  gone  !  The 
place  knoweth  Clapp  no  more.  Then  too,  every 
time  I  crossed  the  market  place  my  eyes  lingered  up- 
on that  corner  house  and  my  thoughts  crossed  the 
ocean  and  dwelt  upon  those  with  whom  such  pleasant 
hours  had  been  passed  there.  Dear  hearts  all  of 
them  ! 

One  rainy  evening  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  leave  the  promenade,  pass  through  the  arch,  cross 
the  bridge  and  go  down  to  that  huge  caravansery 
wherein,  at  one  end,  dwelt  Wilson,  and  at  the  other 
"Das  Fraulein"  about  two  generations  ago  —  say 
four  years.  Well,  this  indulging  of  reminiscences  is 
a  "parlous"  matter,  and  I  must  cease,  lest  some 
good  friend  in  view  of  all  these  "generations"  should 
see  fit  to  exelaim  :  "  A  good  old  man,  sir  ;  he  will  be 
talking  ;  as  they  say,  '  when  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is 
out ;  God  help  us  !  it  is  a  world  to  see  !  AVell  said, 
i'  faith,  neighbor  Verges;  —  well;  God's  a  good 
man ;  an  two  men  ride  of  a  horse  one  must  ride  be- 
hind :  —  An  honest  soul,  i'faith,  sir ;  by  my  troth,  he 
is  as  ever  broke  bread;  but,  God  is  to  be  worshipped  ; 
All  men  are  not  alike  ;  alas,  good  neighbor  !  " 

So  no. more  allusions  to  the  past. 

By  the  way,  Plaidy  says  that  the  story  has  come  to 
Leipzig  that  Gockel  is  dead.  Is  this  so  J  I  have 
seen  no  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  Journal ;  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Conservatorium  thouglit  much  of  him 
and  would  be  glad  of  authentic  information  on  the 
point.  He  was  the  pupil,  who  was  to  play  a  Concerto 
once,  and  when  the  time  came,  Mendelssohn  looked 
round  and  asked  Plaidy,  "  Where's  Gockel  7  " 
The  latter  went  into  the  lobby,  found  him,  and  asked 
what  he  was  doing  ?  "  Cooling  myself,"  said  he. 
Plaidy  hurried  him,  he  rushed  into  the  hall,  stumb- 
ling over  a  music  stand  or  two,  and  began  like  light- 
ning. He  had  sixteen  measures  solo,  which  gave 
the  orchestra  time  to  get  ready  and  fall  in  at  the  right 
moment.  I  believe  I  told  the  story  once  before,  but 
my  volume  of  the  Journal  ior  1855-6  is  missing  — 
lent  in  America,  "  I  guess." 

In  the  great  libraries  of  Leipzig,  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  that  of  the  city,  I  found  little  of  value  to 
me  ;  but  the  Becker  collection  of  music  and  musical 
works,  now  hi  the  latter,  is  something  to  covet.  Still 
we  shall  have  some  good  Avorks  in  ours  that  the 
Lcipzigers  may  in  turn  wish  for.  Becker's  collection 
is  very  rich  in  choral  and  song  literature  and  music. 
It  was  a  splendid  gift  to  the  city,  and  made  mo  regret 
for  the  hundredth  time  that  there  is  not  public  spirit 
enough  in  Boston  among  the  editors  of  musical 
works  to  secure  a  copy  of  everything  printed,  for 
preservation.  I  care  not  how  bad  a  book  may  be. 
If  it  be  really  not  wortn  the  space  it  would  occupy  in 
a  private  library',  that  is  a  double  reason  why  the 
public  should  save  a  cop}'.  Some  time  or  otlicr 
there  will  bo  a  history  to  American  music.  Then 
somebody  will  study  it  and  write  it  out.  For  him 
nothing  can  be  too  insignificant  to  have  a  certain 
value.  A.  W.  T. 


New-  York,  Mat  2. — Mr.  Ullman  closed  his 
opera  season  last  Saturday  with  a  matinc'e.  Flotow's 
Martha  was  given.  Formes,  Laisorde,  Sbriclia 
and  Bkrkel  taking  part.  It  was  a  success,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  sliort  season,  taken  as  a 
Avhole.  I  understand  that  it  has  not  jiaid  expenses, 
though  the  loss  has  not  been  very  great.  For  the 
last  few  nights  Stefaxi  and  Morelli  were  engaged, 
yet  even  with  these  additions,  tlie  houses  were  not 
crowded.  La  Favorila  was  given  twice,  and  magnifi- 
cently rendered,  GAz;z.vxir.A  being  superlatively  fine 
in  the  last  act.  The  other  operas  of  tliis  short  season 
hiivo  been  Traviala,  Liicre^ia,  Martha  and  Kornia. 
In  the  latter,  the  new  prima  donna,  Alaijio,  ap- 
peared and  failed.  She  only  sang  once.  Her  voice 
is  worn  and  tremulous,  but  she  made  some  happy 
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hits,  especially  in  the  last  act,  and  did  not  deserve 
such  universal  condemnation  from  the  press  as  she 
received.  She  is  a  good  actress  yet,  and  I  can  read- 
ily imagine,  has  been  an  excellent  singer  in  her  time. 

On  Wednesday,  Piccolomini commences  herfiire- 
■well  engagement,  appearing  in  Traviata  with  Brig- 
NOLi  and  Amodio.  She  will  during  this  engage- 
ment, sing  the  parts  of  Adina  in  L'Elisire  d'Amore, 
Alice  in  Robert  le  Viable,  and  Paulina  in  1  Martiri. 

Wagner's  Tannhiiuser  was  repeated,  last  Thursday 
evening,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenor  Pickaneser, 
who  always  sings  as  if  he  had  a  severe  cold  in  his 
head.  The  audience  comprised  a  great  number  of 
our  musical  people,  including  Strakosch  with  the 
majority  of  his  company.  Carl  Formes  was  there 
and  seemed  to  know  everybody,  as  he  bobbed  around, 
a  perfect  walking  polyglot,  talking  by  turns  in  French 
German,  and  English  —  anon  crying  bravo,  and 
clapping  his  hands  very  vigorously  at  a  favorite 
strain,'and  all  the  time  looking  just  like  Leporello,  in 
Don  Giovanni. 

The  performance  was  not  equal  to  the  previous 
ones,  and  there  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  man- 
ifested at  the  delay  that  occurred  previous  to  the 
raising  of  the  curtain.  This  delay  was  caused  by 
the  unwillingness  of  the  orchestra  to  play  without 
some  material  guarantee  that  they  should  be  paid  for 
the  night's  work.  Let  this  fact  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  correspondents  of  D%vight's  Journal  who  are  so 
excessively  Teutonic  in  their  predilections.  These 
Art-loving  Germans,  who  are  supposed  to  be  so  devo- 
ted to  music,  refused  to  interpret  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  one  of  their  greatest  music-apostles,  simply 
because  they  were  not  sure  of  being  paid  for  it. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  a  concert  last 
evening  but  presented  little  that  was  new.  The  So- 
prano, Mrs.  Inman,  who  was  advertised,  did  not 
sing,  and  in  her  place  a  quartet  of  male  singers  were 
introduced. 

You  remember  poor  Bosio.  The  New  York 
papers  have  generally  done  justice  to  her  memory  in 
giving  her  long  and  generally  judicious  obituary  no- 
tices. The  last  time  I  heard  Bosio  was  at  Birming- 
ham, during  her  last  provincial  tour  in  England. 
She  sang  in  Trovatore  at  the  theatre  in  that  noisy  city, 
Neri-Beraldi,  Graziani  and  Didiee,  assisting.  In  this 
opera,  as  Leonora,  Bosio  was  good  but  not  great. 
She  never  could  be  a  great  tragic  actress,  because  she 
was  too  thoroughly  lady-like  to  get  excited.  But  her 
voice  was  delicious,  and  she  trilled  beautifully.  In 
the  air  preceding  the  Miserere,  (the  same  which  La- 
Grange  gave  so  exquisitely),  she  was  excellent,  and 
in  the  prison  scene  again,  was  decidedly  ineffective. 

Her  chief  triumphs  in  New  York  were  in  Puritani, 
Sonnambula  and  Lucia.  In  the  latter  Opera  she  and 
Salvi  made  what  the  Bowery  boys  call  a  "  team," 
and  to  hear  the  two  in  the  final  duet  of  the  first  act 
was  decidedly  a  "  gilly  go."  There  are  a  certain  set 
of  opera  goers  here,  who  had  determined  to  have  ope- 
ratic traditions  of  their  own,  and  chose  Bosio  as  their 
pet.  Never  since  she  left  America,  has  this  "  set " 
heard  any  body  equal  to  Bosio.  To  those  her  death 
will  be  a  peculiar  loss,  especially  as  tliej'  were  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  her  approaching  return  to 
this  city.  Teovator. 

New  York,  Mat  2.  —  Tannhiiuser  was  repeated, 
as  announced,  at  the  Stadt  Theatre  last  Thursday ; 
and  to  a  crowded,  and  certainly  most  good-natured 
audience.  For  when,  on  account  of  some  difincuUy 
about  the  pay  of  the  orchestra,  the  commencement  of 
the  performance  was  delayed  full  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  without  a  word  of  explanation  being  given,  the 
general  impatience  and  indignation  found  vent  in 
nothing  worse  than  stamping,  and  frequent  calls  for 
"Musika!"  "Hoym,"  "Haucalm,"  (the  two  direct- 
ors) and  the  like,  without  the  slightest  approach  to 
vulgarity  or  impropriety  of  any  serious  kind.  In  an 
American  theatre  a  miniature  riot  would  have  been 


the  lightest  consequence  of  such  an  impertinence  on 
the  part  of  the  management.  Of  the  performance, 
the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was  very  good  for 
the  powers  employed.  It  was  much  better  than  I 
had  expected,  even  though  friends  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  previous  representations,  thought  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  pause  and  want  of  practice  were  plainly 
discernible. 

One  feature  struck  me  as  contrasting  agreeably 
with  the  Italian  performances  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear.  All  the  singers,  both  in  solos  and 
chorus,  were  evidently  in  earnest,  and  tried  to  do 
their  best.  There  was  none  of  the  flippancy  and  in- 
difference which  so  often  characterizes  Italian  acting, 
even  through  the  veil  of  superfici.al  passion.  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  Amodio,  in  the  death  scene  in 
Traviata,  make  a  whispered  remark  to  the  waiting- 
woman  which  nearly  convulsed  her  with  laughter, 
nor  did  she  take  particular  pains  to  hide  the  broad 
grin  that  was  so  entirely  out  of  place  while  she  was 
assisting  her  suffering  mistress.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
was  perceptible  on  Thursday  evening ;  the  lowest 
"  sup  "  kept  up  his  cliaracter  completely.  Mr.  PiCK- 
ANESER,  as  Taunhauser,  exerted  himself  rather  too 
much  —  he  overacted,  and  strained  his  voice  —  his 
lady,  as  Venus,  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  beneath  criti- 
cism, both  in  singing,  acting,  and  "  making  up," — 
her  costume  was  unpardonably  shabby.  Of  the  solo 
singers,  Madame  Siedenburg,  as  Elizabeth,  was  de- 
cidedly the  best,  in  every  respect ;  she  always  sings 
well,  though  her  voice  is  thin  and  worn  ;  her  acting 
was  good,  and  her  costume,  as  were,  indeed,  most  of 
the  others,  quite  in  character.  Wolfram  von  Eschin- 
bach  was  very  well  represented  by  Mr.  Lehrmann, 
who  has  a  most  agreeable  voice,  and  acted  naturally. 
The  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  performance,  how- 
ever, was  that  taken  by  the  orchestra  and  the  chorus- 
es. The  former  was  good  throughout ;  the  latter,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  ensembles,  mostly  so.  The  march 
was,  as  usual,  encored,  and  the  whole  performance 
won  hearty  applause,  and  interested  the  audience  suf- 
ficiently to  keep  the  greater  part  of  it  together  till 
after  midnight.  I  believe,  however,  it  is  not  to  be 
given  again  for  the  present. 

The  Pliilliarmonic  concert,  on  Saturday,  was  very 
well  attended,  every  one  wishing,  now,  to  laj'  in  a 
store  of  music  for  the  long  season  of  drought  before  us. 
Beethoven's  beautiful  Fourth  Symphony,  Liszt's  Pre- 
ludes, and  Weber's  Eurijanlhe  were  tlie  orchestral 
pieces.  Of  the  first  and  last  I  need  only  say  that  in 
their  rendering  the  orchestra  surpassed  themselves. 
This  holds  good,  too,  of  Liszt's  composition,  which 
requires,  however,  some  farther  comment.  My  Brook- 
lyn colleague,  "  Bellini,"  has  given  you  his  opinion 
of  it.  The  impression  it  produced  upon  me  before  I 
became  familiar  with  it,  was  similar  to  the  one  he  re- 
ceived—  only  I  would  illustrate  it  differently  —  it 
seemed  to  me  a  piece  of  patchwork,  or  a  mass  of  frag- 
ments, some  beautiful,  some  ugly,  heterogeneously 
jumbled  together.  Yet  as  you  listen  to  the  work  of- 
tencr,  it  assumes  more  shape  and  comeliness,  and  you 
cannot  but  admire  the  wonderful  effects  of  instrumen- 
tation. In  these,  however,  a,s  in  many  of  tlie  figures 
and  phrases,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  music  of 
Tann/muser  is  unmistakable.  The  fragmentary  char- 
acter of  the  whole  was  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
quotation  from  Laraartine  which  was  given  in  tlie 
programme,  and  upon  which  the  composition  seems 
based. 

Tlie  soloists  announced  for  the  evening  were  Rich- 
ard Hoffmann  and  a  Madame  Inman,  a  prima  donna 
fresh  from  England.  The  former  played  Mendels- 
sohn's beautiful  "  Serenade  and  Allegro  Giojosa,"  a 
"  Spinnlied  "  by  Spindler,  a  pretty  gracefiil  little 
thing,  and  Chopin's  Polonaise,  Op.  53,  in  A  flat.  All 
tliese  he  rendered  with  his  usual  unquestioned  excel- 
lence; the  only  fault  some  have  to  find  with  him  is, 
that,  when  encored  after  the  Polonaise,  he  could 
phay  a  mere  show-piece  of  his  own,  on  themes  from 
Jlif/nletto .'  Verdi  after  Chopin  does  not  taste  well ! 
Madame  Inman  was  announced  as  too  ill  to  appear, 
and  the  audience  owe  all  possible  gratitude  to  several 
performei-s  who,  on  a  few  hours'  notice,  consented  to 
fill  up  the  voids  in  tlie  programme.  There  were  four 
gentlemen  who  played  a  quartet  for  French  Horns 


by  AVeber ;  and  four  others,  among  them  Messrs. 
Bedtler  and  Mater,  who  sang  some  four-part 
songs  with  much  taste  and  feeling.  Sti'angcly  enough, 
several  of  our  daiMes  have  made  no  mention  of  the 
kindness  and  obligingness  shown  by  these  artists,  but 
I  can  assure  them  from  experience,  that  it  was  widely 
felt  among  the  audience. 

I  have  long  since  resigned  myself  to  pass  over  in 
silent  indignation  the  numerous  mutilations  to  which 
your  printers  subject  ray  own  communications,  but 
in  justice  to  the  absent  '"'  A.  W.  T."  I  must  protest 
against  some  unconscionable  typographical  errors  in 
his  last  "Diary,"  and  thus  save  him  from  the  impu- 
tation of  being  a  spiritualist  or, — what  is  about  the 
same  thing,  a  fool.  He  is  made  to  take  a  walk 
about  Haile  with  Prof.  Thorbecke,  a  man  irho  has 
been  dead  over  six  months,  having  perished  in  the  Aus- 
tria, instead  of  Prof.  Tholuck,  the  eminent  divine. 
Then,  unless  his  informant  thought  him  and  his 
friends,  as  Americans,  fit  subjects  for  being  gulled,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  that  any  person  who  knew  any- 
thing about  Goethe  and  5/)ate;)earp,*  could  have  been 
so  stupid  as  to  pretend  that  they  met  anywhere. 
"  A.  W.  T."  probably  refers  to  the  house  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Musik-director  and  composer  Reich- 
ardt,  where  it  is  quite  probable  that  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler, or  Goethe  and  Schelling  met  at  sometime  —  as 
Reichardt  was  acquainted  with  all  the  literary  men 
of  that  time.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  I  can 
make  to  Shakespeare  among  Goethe's  cotemporaries. 

*  Shakspeare  it  is  clearly  in  the  "copy."  Will  our  friend, 
"  T."  the  greater,  explain? — Ed. 
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Music  in  this  Number.  — "We  commence  this  week,  and  shall 
continue  at  intervals,  four  pages  at  a  time,  another  Opera, 
arranged  for  the  Piano-forte.  We  have  selected  that  Opera 
which,  of  all  others,  oflfers  the  most  that  is  interesting  as  an 
instrumental  work,  namely,  "Don  Giovanni."  We  doubt  not 
very  many  of  our  readers,  who  have  skill  at  the  piano,  will  re- 
joice to  get  this  masterpiece  of  Mozart,  entire,  in  such  a  form 
that  they  can  recall  its  beauties  and  its  grandeurs  with  a  pair 
of  hands. 


Death  of  Madame  Bosio, 

The  lyric  world  has  met  with  a  sudden  and  se- 
vere loss.  Angiohna  Bosio,  whom  we  remem- 
ber with  more  pleasure  than  any  prima  donna 
who  has  sung  in  opera  in  this  countrj',  or  than 
any  singer  except  Jenny  Lind  —  Bosio,  who,  since 
she  left  America  in  1851,  had  risen  till  she  stood, 
by  general  consent,  at  the  head  of  living  female 
Italian  opera  singers,  —  died  on  the  12th  of 
April  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  immediate  cause 
of  her  death  is  not  yet  reported ;  but  she  was  al- 
ways of  a  delicate  and  frail  constitution,  and  has 
suffered  from  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  which,  it 
is  probable,  has  at  last  proved  fatal  to  her  in  the 
cold  capital  of  Russia.  The  London  Times,  of 
April  1.5,  in  noticing  the  performance  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  thus  describes  the  effect  of  the 
sad  news : 

Had  the  acting  of  Signer  Ronconi,  nevertheless, 
been  ten  times  as  great  and  all  the  rest  of  the  per- 
formance to  match  it,  it  would  have  failed  to  create 
any  deep  sense  of  enjoyment  in  the  audience  which 
filled  the  theatre  last  night.  A  heavy  gloom,  indeed, 
hung  over  the  proceedings — a  gloom  wliicli  the 
briglitest  manifestations  of  genius  would  have  failed 
to  dispel.  The  telegraphic  wire  in  the  course  of  the 
day  had  brought  intelligence  from  tliecapital  of  Rus- 
sia at  once  disastrous  to  the  theatre  and  to  Art.  Be- 
fore the  opera  commenced,  news  of  the  early  and  un- 
expected death  of  one  as  mucli  admired  by  tlie  public 
as  she  was  esteemed  and  loved  by  her  fellow-artists, 
and  who  for  years  past  had  been  a  brilliant  orna- 
ment, not  only  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  in  London 
but  of  the  chief  lyric  theatres  of  the  Continent,  was 
conveyed  from  mouth  to  month,  until  it  circulated 
all  over  the  house.  Madame  Angiolina  Bosio,  the 
most  accomplished  soprano  of  the  day,  expired 
at  St.  Petersburgb,  on  Tuesday  last,  after  a  very 
short  illness.  She  was  about  to  start  for  England  to 
fulfil  her  engagement  with  Mr.  Gye.  The  manager 
of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  however,  was  not  des- 
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tined  again  to  derive  advantage  from  her  distinguished 
co-operation,  nor  his  subscrihers  to  be  charmed  by 
her  graceful  presence  and  delighted  by  her  brilliant 
and  exquisite  vocalization.  The  syren,  endeared  to 
all,  liad  sung  her  last  note.  Such  melancholy  intelli- 
gence could  not  but  exercise  a  prejudicial  influence 
alike  on  the  effort.?  of  the  performer  to  please,  and 
the  faculty  of  tlie  audience  to  appreciate.  In  all  pro- 
bability, had  Mr.  Gye  been  in  London,  instead  of 
Paris,  the  theatre  would  have  been  closed  for  one 
night  at  least.  Such  a  mark  of  respect  would  have 
been  no  more  than  was  due  to  the  memory  of  such  an 
artist  as  Madame  Bosio,  whose  place  it  will  for  some 
time  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fill. 

Doubtle.ss  the  European  Art  journals  will  soon 
furnish  us  -with  a  full  sketch  of  her  career.  At 
present  we  can  only  recall  a  few  particulars. 
She  was  born  in  Turin,  August  20,  1829,  and 
first  studied  music  at  Milan,  under  Cattaneo.  So 
rapid  was  her  progress  that  in  July,  1844,  being 
then  only  fifteen  years  old,  she  made  her  debut 
in  Milan,  in  I  due  Foscari,  by  Verdi,  and  with  a 
success  wonderful  for  one  so  young.  After  a 
brief  engagement  there,  she  went  to  Verona, 
where  she  confirmed  the  best  hopes  of  her  friends 
and  excited  great  interest  among  the  opera-goers. 
We  next  hear  of  her  in  the  North,  at  Copenha- 
gen, where  she  became  so  popular  that  great  ef- 
forts were  made  to  induce  her  to  accept  an  en- 
gagement for  six  years ;  but  the  climate  was 
against  her,  and  she  refused.  Her  leave-taking 
at  Copenhagen  is  described  as  something  remark- 
able. Next  we  find  her  in  Madrid,  at  the  Circo 
theatre,  creating  an  immense  enthusiasm  among 
the  Spaniards. 

She  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  lor  a  short 
time  in  Paris,  but  we  recollect  no  glowing  re- 
ports of  her  from  that  meti-opolis.  Admired  she 
must  have  been,  however,  by  the  more  discern- 
ing. In  1848  she  went  to  Havana,  a  member  of 
Marti's  troupe,  and  came  thence  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Among  our  most 
.  memorable  opera  experiences  was  the  visit  of 
this  Havana  troupe,  which  brought  us  Steffanone, 
Badiali,  Marini,  and  so  many  admirable  artists. 
But  the  finest  impression  made  at  once  by  any 
of  them,  and  one  that  lasted  and  still  grew  upon 
us,  was  that  of  Bosio.  Her  coming  from  New 
York  to  Boston  (1850)  was  almost  an  emerging 
from  obscurity ;  the  larger  city  was  too  much 
preoccupied  with  Steffanone,  and  coarser  and 
more  muscular  models  of  lyrical  intensity,  like 
Parodi.  She  sang  here  but  a  few  times  that  sea- 
son, but  these  sufficed  to  win  the  admiration  of 
all  persons  of  true  taste  and  culture.  Such  fire 
and  delicate  force,  such  spiritual  fascination,  and 
such  imaginative  talent,  as  she  then  showed  as 
Lucia,  as  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  as  Lady  Macbeth, 
were  new  to  us  upon  the  stage.  Those  few  for- 
tunate persons,  who  were  present  that  stormy 
night  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  when  Verdi's 
''  Macbeth  "  was  performed  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  this  country,  and  when,  whatever  might 
be  thought  of  the  music,  the  beautiful  abandon 
and  completeness  of  Bosio's  impersonation,  her 
action,  voice,  singing,  all,  made  it  one  of  the 
rare  and  thrilling  moments  of  their  lyrical  expe- 
rience, will  never  forget  it.  Slight  in  figure; 
with  features  neither  plain  nor  handsome,  but  lit 
up  with  the  continual  play  of  life ;  with  one  of 
the  pure  silvery  soprano  voices,  managed  with  a 
pei-fect  method,  and  infallible  good  taste ;  thor- 
oughly the  lady  in  her  manners  and  in  all  her 
movements,  she  might  not  pour  the  full-blooded 
passion  of  a  Parodi  or  a  Steffanone  into  her  mu- 
sic, but  she  won  her  way  by  a  more  subtle,  soul- 
ful, intellectual  charm. 


This  was  the  sincere  record  of  our  impression 
after  her  first  performance  of  Lucia :  "  It  was 
not  merely  the  fine,  pure,  vibrating,  flexible 
voice,  trained  to  most  finished,  easy  execution ; 
nor  the  faultless  style,  clearly  tracing  every  finest 
line  and  tint  of  beauty  in  the  music  ;  nor  the 
true  Italian  fervor,  transporting  singer  and  audi- 
ence with  something  better  than  the  blood-heat 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  passion ;  nor  the 
consummate  grace  and  truthfulness  of  action  ; 
nor  the  rare  intellectual  subtlety  and  penetration 
manifest  throughout.  It  was  all  these  blended 
with  a  certain  leaven  of  the  spiritual,  we  might 
almost  say,  the  supernatural  element.  It  was  a 
higher  sphere  of  lyric  impersonation  than  we 
had  felt  in  any  other  prima  donna.  It  was  the 
true  lyric  transport,  a  calm  exaltation  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  from  which  it  was  cruel  to  startle 
her  into  reluctant  acknowledgements  of  applause. 
This  lifted  it  above  all  danger  of  the  least  ex- 
travagance, while  it  was  all  as  dramatic  and  in- 
tense as  the  part  could  be." 

And  of  her  Lucrezia :  "  There  were  great 
points  in  her  impersonation;  but  it  was  even 
more  satisfactory  as  a  whole.  The  trained  voice, 
which  physically  had  scarcely  more  weight  than 
her  light  and  fairy  figure,  was  ever  an  obedient 
and  unwearied  Ariel  to  the  imagination.  It  was 
equal  to  the  vindictive  pride,  as  well  as  to  the 
mother's  tenderness  of  the  Borgia.  And  did  it  at 
all  detract  from  probability  or  interest,  that  you 
saw  and  heard  a  lady-like,  a  finely-organized,  a 
spiritual  Borgia,  rather  than  a  bold  physical  em- 
bodiment of  all  voluptuousness  and  masculine  im- 
periousness  in  female  form  ?  Rather  admit  that 
when,  with  that  light  voice  and  form,  you  see 
that  where  there  is  a  -will  there  is  a  way,  you 
have  something  much  more  truly  marvellous  and 
Borgia-like." 

In  May  1851,  she  visited  us  again,  and  more 
than  confirmed  the  first  impression.  The  memo- 
rable thing  of  that  year,  never  since  surpassed, 
was  Bosio's  Zerlina,  with  Truffi's  Donna  Anna. 
If  there  be  anything  more  exquisite,  more  perfect, 
in  singing  and  in  action  than  Bosio's  Zerlina,  we 
have  yet  to  witness  it.  The  impersonation  was 
not  only  simple,  natural  and  pretty,  but  in  the 
sincerest  sense  refined.  Those  who  remember 
Bosio  in  that,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  accep- 
ting M.  Oulibichefl's  idea  of  Zerlina  as  some- 
thing higher  than  a  common  rustic  girl. 

Bosio  returned  to  Europe  in  1851,  and  all  our 
American  admiration  of  her  as  an  artist  and  a 
lady  were  soon  fully  justified  in  Paris  and  in 
London.  In  1856  she,  with  Mario,  saved  the 
reputation  and  the  interests  of  the  Covent  Garden 
management,  by  her  astonishing  success  at  the 
Lyceum  after  the  burning  of  the  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  Her  recent  triumphs  in  the  Russian 
capital  we  have  all  watched  with  interest.  Her 
career  is  cut  short  in  the  prime  of  her  ripened 
powers.  She  was  scarcely  thirty.  The  future 
has  one  artistic  pleasure  less  for  us. 

"  In  private  life,"  says  the  New  York  Times, 
and  all  accounts  accord  therewith,  "  Madame 
Bosio  was  as  estimable  as  she  was  distinguished  in 
her  public  career  ;  and  Mme.  Bosio,  the  woman, 
will  be  mourned  sincerelj-,  long  after  the  prima 
donna  has  become  a  mere  memory  and  tradition 
with  the  habitues  of  the  Opera."  She  had  been 
married  (not  fortunately,  the  story  went)  to  a 
Greek  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Xindavelonis, 
from  whom  she  has  been  for  some  years  separated. 


Musical  Review. 

Florence :  nine  songs  by  F.  Boott.    Publishea  by  Oliver  Dit- 
son  &  Co. 

These  compositioBS    of  Mr.  Boott  have  that  sort  of  merit 
which  we  should  suppose  would  widely  recommend  them  to 
persons  who  seek  for  songs  that  are  easy  of  execution,  both  for 
the  voice  and  the  fingers,  and  yet  have  passion  and  feeling  that 
does  not  run  into  sentimentality.    The  present  nine  songs  are 
a  second  series.    Among  them  are  two  spirited  declamatory 
songs  :  "  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  ",  and  a  "  Cavalier's  Song  ", 
which  have  a  high  degree  of  merit  and  a  spirited  effect.    Mr. 
Bootfs  music  to  Tennyson's  "  Break,  break  ",  and  to  "The 
Sands  o'Dee  ",  and  ''  I  am  weary  of  rowing  ",  is  of  a  different 
character  also,  and  they  are  very  successfully  treated.    The 
words  are  no  vulgar  doggerel  or  merely  jingling  rhymes,  but 
are  the  most  beautiful  of  modern  English  songs.    Tennyson, 
Longfellow  and  Lowell,  are  the  authors  of  most  of  them. 
Cantica    Ecdesiastka ;   Consisting   of  English  Anthems,   to- 
gether with  Select  Pieces  from  various  authors.  Ancient  and 
Modern,  adapted  to  Words  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    By- 
George  James  Webb.    Price,  S2,00.    Published  by  Oliver 
Bitson  U  Co.,  Boston. 

The  known  good  taste  and  learning  of  Mr.  Webb  led  us  to 
expect  a  choice  selection  of  the  best  of  English  Anthems  in  this 
compilation  ;  and  our  expectations  have  not  been  disappoint- 
ed, as  a  glance  at  the  list  of  authors  will  show  that  the  sources 
from  which  Mr.  Webb  has  drawn  this  collection,  are  the  very 
classics  of  English  Church  Music,  and  such  as  are  entirely 
new  to  our  Church  singers.  Some  choice  selections  from  the 
great  German  and  Italian  masters,  such  as  Haydn,  Mendels- 
sohn,JSpohr,  Rinck,  Allegri,  Palestrina,  Hauptmann,show  that, 
however  great  the  editor's  admiration  of  the  English  style,  it 
does  not  render  him  an  exclusive  ;  and  it  is  always  true,  that 
the  earnest  lover  of  what  is  truly  great  in  one  school,  is  the 
first  to  recognize  real  merit  in  other  schools.  Some  compo- 
sitions by  Mr.  Webb  are  characterized  by  much  beauty  and 
graceful  treatment,  and  are  among  the  most  attractive  and 
useful  portions  of  the  volume.  We  regret  that  he  has,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Church  of  Swedenborg,  substituted  the 
word  "Jehovah,"  for  "Lord,"  or  "God."  Even  if  more 
correct  or  solemn,  we,  in  common  with  most  Christians,  should 
prefer  the  more  familiar  appellations  of  the  Beity,  as  we  have 
them  in  the  common  versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  "Cantica  Ecclesiastica  "  is  a  valuable  work  for  choirs 
capable  of  performing  the  higher  and  more  difficult  styles  of 
Church  Music,  and  to  such  we  earnestly  commend  it.  Typo- 
graphically, the  volume  is  one  of  a  remarkably  distinct  and 
beautifal  appearance,  save  in  its  title  page,  and  it  is  very  neat- 
ly and  appropriately  bound. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

First,  the  amende  honorable  to  the  Handel  and 
Hatdn  Society.  In  our  review  of  the  past  Ora- 
torio season,  we  referred  in  rather  strong  terms  to 
what  we  had  understood  (apparently  on  good  au- 
thority) to  be  one  of  their  motives  for  performing  the 
"Messiah"  in  the  Theatre  instead  of  in  the  Music 
Hall,  —  namely  to  make  more  money.  We  are  too 
happy  to  find  that  we  lent  a  too  credulous  ear  to  that 
report.  The  directors  of  the  Society  assure  us  that 
they  never  entertained  the  thought  of  deserting  the 
Music  Hall,  and  that  their  action  on  that  occasion 
was  purely  exceptional,  and  solely  dictated  by  the 
desire  to  aid  a  charitable  object  for  which  the  Hall 
was  occupied.  We  make  the  correction  cheerfully, 
both  on  account  of  our  old,  which  we  trust  will  be 
life-long,  regard  for  the  ILandel  and  Haydn  Society, 
and  because  of  our  pardonable  anxiety  for  our  noble 
Music  Hall,  that  it  be  kept  true  to  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  built.  .  .  .  The  Society  will  rehearse  the 
"  Hymn  of  Praise  "  with  orchestra  to-moiTOW  night, 
preparatory  to  the  performance  of  the  following 
Saturday. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Ball  had  a  successful  concert  last 
week,  which  we  were  unable  to  attend.  The  pro- 
gramme, for  a  miscellaneous  one,  was  uncommonly 
good,  embracing  such  vocal  pieces  as  Spohr's  Sex- 
tet:  "As  pants  the  heart";  a  song  from  Mozart's 
Zauber/lote;  Kreutzer's  "  Chapel"  (8  voices)  ;  Stra- 
dclla's  Praj'er :  Pieta,  Siffiiore;  Mendelssohn's  two- 
part  song  :  "  I  would  tliat  my  love "  ;  Una  voce ; 
Giorno  'd  orrore,  duet  from  Se.miramide ;  "  With  ver- 
dure clad  "  ;  Rossini's  Quis  est  homo ;  the  "  Good 
night"  quartet  from  3fartha,  &c.  .  .  -  .  There 
will  bo  much  curiosity  to  witness  the  performances 
(whatever  they  may  be)  of  the  "  Button  children," 
at  the  Music  Hall,  this  afternoon.  They  are  said  to 
be  the  smallest  little  Fairies  (for  their  age)  in  the 
world,  and  models  of  symmetry  of  form. 
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Of  music  in  Now  Orleans,  durinn;  the  past  month, 
tlie  cnlluisiastic  gleaner  of  tlie  Picai/iine  reports  : 

April  10.- — During  the  week  past  we  ha^•e  hafl,  at 
the  Theatre  cl'Orleans,  representations  of  the  follow- 
ing operas  :  Grisar's  "  Giles  Ic  Ravisseur,"  Verdi's 
"  Trovalore,"  Kossini's  "  Barber  of  Seville,"  and 
Auber's  "  Muette  de  Portici,"  all  of  which  have 
been  well  performed  to  excellent  houses. 

April  17. — The  musical  events  of  the  week  now 
closed  have  been  the  performance,  at  the  Orleans 
theatre,  of  the  operas,  "  Dragons  de  Villars,"  "  Le 
Sourd,"  "Lucie  de  Lammcrmoor,"  with  an  act  of 
the  "  Robert  le  Diablo  "  for  Lamothe's  benefit,  and 
"  L'Ambassadrice."  Cordier  has  been  the  heroine 
of  tlie  week,  and  has  never  sung  better  than  .she  has 
in  the  "  Lucie "  and  the  "  Amhassadrice."  She 
gains  upon  her  audience  with  every  fresh  representa- 
tion. 

April  24. — Wo  have  had  one  opera  and  two  con- 
certs, during  the  week  just  closed.  As  it  was  Pas- 
sion week,  the  Orleans  theatre  only  gave  a  single 
performance,  that  of  "  The  Favorite,"  on  Tuesday 
evening,  which  was  well  attended. 

To-morrow  evening,  our  opera-goers  are  to  have 
another  rich  treat  in  the  revival  of  Auber's  charming 
comic  opera,  "  La  Sire'ne,"  which  has  not  been  given 
liere  for  many  years.  Cordier  is  to  sustain  the  lead- 
ing role ;  and  on  the  Thursday  evening  after,  she 
takes  her  benefit,  appearing  in  "  the  swan  song  of 
Herold,"  the  "  Pre  aux  Clercs." 

The  grand  concert  given  by  the  artists  of  the 
Theatre  d'Orleans,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at 
Armory  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  a  de- 
ceased member  of  the  company,  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  given  in  our  city.  Cordier,  Lafranque,  Lucien 
Bourgeois,  Beauce,  Taste,  Prevost  and  his  entire  or- 
chestra, and  M'Ue.  HedwigBrzwski,  the  pianist,  took 
parts,  and  everything  went  off  most  successfully  to  a 
well-fiUed  house. 

Another  musical  event  of  the  week  was  the  concert 
of  young  Arthur  Napoleon,  the  accomplished  boy- 
pianist. 

The  new  Opera  House  may  now  be  fairly  consider- 
ed ID!  fait  accompli.  The  stock  is  taken,  the  site 
selected,  the  lessee  chosen,  and  everything  in  the  pre- 
liminary way  satisfiictorily  arranged  ;  and  Mr.  Bou- 
dousquiti  now  envites  all  who  wish  to  secure  places  to 
call  at  his  office,  and  enter  their  names.  The  plan  of 
the  interior  has  already  been  devised  and  determined 
on,  with  the  situation  of  the  sittings  which  may  be 
seen  on  application  to  Mr.  Boudousquie.  The  new 
theatre  will  be  a  superb  affair,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  lessee  to  open  it  early  in  November  next,  with  a 
full  and  talented  company. 

The  programme  of  the  last  Classical  Concert  con- 
si.^t  of  Mendelssohn's  overture  to  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  Beethoven's  "  Pastoral  Symphonj'," 
AVcber's  overture  "  Jubel,"  Haydn's  adagio  and 
scherzo  to  the  third  symphony,  Beethoven's  "  Funeral 
March  on  the  death  of  a  Hero,"  and  Mendelssohn's 
overture  to  "  Buy  Bias."  A  remarkably  fine  pro- 
gramme. 

Gazzaniga  goes  to  Europe  forthwith.  So  does 
XJllman,  it  is  said,  to  make  arrangements  for  next 
winter.  He  means  to  engage  Mario  and  Grisi,  it 
is  hinted.  .  .  .  Gazzaniga,  in  her  six  months 
visit  to  Havana,  made,  with  her  salary,  benefits  and 
presents,  about  fifty  thousand  dollars.  .  .  Stra- 
KOSCH  had  concluded  his  season  in  Cincinnati.  A 
few  evenings  before  the  season  closed,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  superb  baton  by  the  members  of  his 
company.  .  .  .  Late  advices  from  London  state 
that  Mr.  Lumlet  has  recently  become  a  bankrupt, 
and  left  for  Italy.  This  may  explain  Picoolomini's 
newly  formed  resolution  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  during  the  ensuing  summer. 

AU  the  critics  who  write  weekly  dramatic/jiii'Hc- 
tons  in  the  principal  French  journals,  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  beauties  of  Meyerbeer's  new  opera. 
The  following,  from  M.  de  Rovray's  critique  in  the 
Monitenr,  sums  up  the  leading  features  of  the  general 
opinion : 

"  I  have  to-day  to  speak,  not  only  of  a  chrfd'aaivre 
but  of  an  entirely  new  phase  of  that  fertile  genius 
which  might  have  been  thought  to  have  developed 
already  the  fullest  extent  of  its  capacity  in  the  high- 
est walk  of  art.  The  'Pardon  de  Ploennel'  has 
notliing  in  common  with  the  great  trilogy  of  the 
master,  '  Robert  le  Diable,'  '  Les  ITiu/iienots,'  '  Le 
Propliile,'  and  still  loss  with  the  '  Eloile  du  Nord,' 
that  admirable  episoclo  of  military  life  and  camp 
music.     The  new  opera  is  simple  as  an  idyl,  home- 


felt  and  religious  as  a  picture  of  the  early  Biblical 
ages — it  is  a  composition  of  the  higliest  order — homo- 
geneous, complete,  and  thrown  forth  with  all  tlie 
spontaneity  of  inspiration.  Melodies  of  incompara- 
ble grace  are  enshrined  in  exquisitely  elaborated  har- 
mony. It  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  most  natural  and 
finished  work  that  Meyerbeer  has  yet  produced." 

Mme.  Eben  (ii&  Henrietta  Beheekd),  a 
young  German  singer,  favorably  known  in  New 
York  concert  rooms,  died  lately  in  Vienna,  of  typhus 
fever,  with  which  she  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  in  which  she  was  to  have  made  her  first  a]")- 
pearance  at  the  Imperial  Opera,  in  the  "  Magic 
Flute."  Her  first  appearance  in  public,  according  to 
the  N.  Y.  Post,  was  at  Castle  Garden,  with  Jnljien. 
Subsequently  she  appeared  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  several  times  in  opera.  Nearly  eighteen  months 
ago  she  married  the  iiutist,  Eben,  and  soon  after, 
sailed  for  Europe.  She  sang  at  Hamburg  and  other 
German  cities  quite  successfully,  and  had  just  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome  to  the  above-named  opera- 
house.  Her  husband,  who  will  be  remembered  as  a 
favorite  among  flutists,  particularly  for  his  unassum- 
ing modesty  of  demeanor,  was,  at  last  accounts,  suf- 
fei-ing  from  the  same  disease.  Madame  Eben  was 
but  twenty-two  years  old. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  programmes  of  the  after- 
noon "  Rehearsals  "  of  the  Germania  Orchestra, 
under  Carl  Sektz,  in  Philadelphia  : 

Overture — ''  Libella,"  Reisiger. 

Pong — Schwabenmadel,  Brock. 

Waltz — Sonderlinge,  Xanner. 

.Tupiter — Symphony,  Andante,  Mozart. 

Overture — ^Eeturn  from  Abroad,  Mendels.'iobn. 

Polka — Datscha,  Lziebingi. 

Entree  Act — Martha,  I'lotow. 

Galop — Soldatenfeuer,  Schacht. 

PiccoLOMiNi,  in  addition  to  her  Papal  descent,  is 
now  alleged  to  be  a  descendant  of  Cortez,  the  Con- 
queror of  Mexico.  Mr.  J.  McLeod  Murphy  in  his 
lecture  on  Tehuantepec  before  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety last  evening,  stated  that  he  had  prosecuted 
some  curious  researches  in  relation  to  the  descendants 
of  the  renowned  filibuster,  many  of  whom  are  living 
on  the  Isthmus,  and  had  become  satisfied  that  the 
blood  of  Cortez  runs  in  .the  veins  of  the  gay  little 
prima  donna. — Ev.  Post. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  an 
American  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  dated  March  29. 

"  We  have  had  some  good  operas  here  during  the  winter,  by 
a  tolerable  company.  Among  others,  the  Huguenots,  Wm. 
Tell,  one  by  Gluck,  Der  Freischntz,  Hans  Heilirtg,  La  Dame 
Blanche,  Lucta,  L^Elisire,  Puritan'i,  Don  Juan,  MozarVs  Figa- 
ro, Troubadour,  (Yerdi),  Dorf-Barbier,  GeraWo,  and  many  that 
1  cannot  at  present  remember; — one  by  a  Double  Bass 
player  in  the  Orchestra,  Abert,  a  young  man  of  talent.  The 
opera  is  "  Anna  von  Kronenland,^^  in  3  acts,  —  something  of 
the  '-future  music" — '\t  had  a  tolerable  success,  Next 
comes  Tannhduser,  the  instrumentation  to  which  is  beautiful, 
and  might  be  heard  with  pleasure  without  the  voices.  But  to 
be  compelled  to  hear  the  voices  without  the  orchestra,  would 
be  a  worse  punishment  than  ever  was  invented  by  the  inqui- 
sition. In  the  soprano  and  tenor  parts  Verdi  is  outscreamed. 
Indeed,  the  only  vocal  piece  that  gives  pleasure  is  the  Pil- 
grim's Chorus.  The  opera  hasnever  been  given  here.  I  heard 
Johanna  Wagner  in  it  in  Carlsruhe  last  November.  Molique 
gave  several  concerts  here  last  month  —  he  is  a  good  player, 
but  without  feeling."' 

The  Chicago  Musical  Union  celebrated  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  Handel's  death  on  Friday 
evening,  by  performing  for  the  first  time  in  Chicago 
the  Oratorio  of  the  Messiah.  The  principal  solo 
singers  were  Mrs.  Long,  Soprano;  Mrs.  Brainaed, 
(formerly  Miss  Kate  L.Jones)  Soprano  ;  Mrs.  Mat- 
TESON,  Contralto  ;  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  Tenor ;  Mr. 
J.  G.  LuJiEARD,  Basso;  C.  M.  Cady,  Conductor; 
A.  J.  Vaas,  Leader  of  Orchestra.  An  address  was 
also  delivered  'oy  Rev.  N.  H.  Schenck. 

Rossini  laid  the  other  day  the  corner  stone  of  a 
villa  at  Passa,  bard  by  the  side  of  Ranelagh.  He  in- 
vited several  friends  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  his  villa.  He  placed  in  the  corner 
stone  a  medal,  struck  to  celebrate  his  Stahat,  the  coins 
ot  the  day,  and  a  plate  with  his  name  and  the  date 
engraved  on  it.  He  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  placing  in  it  a  valuable  coin  of  Caracalla's  reign, 
merely  to  puzzle  future  antiquarians,  he  said,  who 
could  not  fail  to  write  learned  dissertations  of  Ros- 
sini, the  friend  of  Caracalla.  Somebody  recited  ver- 
ses on  the  occasion,  which  Rossini  laughed  at,  saying 
bis  pocket  .and  the  architect  convinced  him  every 
quarter  he  had  nothing  of  Orpheus  about  him,  for 
whereas  Orplieus  had  but  to  play  his  lyre  to  raise 
houses  and  move  trees  and  rocks,  he,  poor  Rossini, 
had  to  draw  checks  on  his  banker  for  every  tree  and 
rock  moved. 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF    THE 


Music  ht  Mah.. — Quantitio?  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  ■while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  tra.npportiition  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a  con- 
venience, but  a  saving  tf  expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books 
can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  ounce. 
This  applies  to  any  distnnoe  nnder  three  thousand  miles  ;  be- 
yond that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Voealj  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Tlie   wnilinp:  child.     Words  by  Geo.  M.  Dowc, 
Music  by  W.  A.  Field.  25 

A  touching  song,  whose  import  is  directed  against 
the  evils  of  intemperance 
Twili^^ht  hour.     Biillacl.  Geo.  Barker.  25 

A  fine  song,  sentimental  and  pathetic  ;  the  melody 
almost  throughout  in  the  minormode,asin  thatother 
gem  of  this  Composer  :    "  I'm  leaving  thee  in  sorrow, 
Annie." 
The  Oak  and  the  Toy.     Song.  E.  Ra?isford.'25 

Light  and  pretty. 
Happy  days  of  yore.     Song.  Mari/  Asthore.  25 

A   melodious  and    eminently  pleasing  composition 
from  the  pen  of  a  well  known  and  felicitous  musical 
writer,  whose  modesty  prompts  him  to  assume  this 
"  nom  de  plume." 
You'll  soon  forget,  Kathleen.  Ballad.  L.  Williams.  25 

A  good  parlor  song,  rather  easy  of  performance. 
Leave  me  not,  (Tu  puniscimi).  "Luisa  Miller."  30 
Oh !  happy  dream,   {Lo  vidi,  c'l  primo  palpito) 
"  Luisa  Miller."  30 

Two  more  songs,  extracted  from  this  brilliant  pro- 
duction of  Verdi's   genius,  an  Opera,  whicli  abounds 
in  beautiful  and  striking  melodies. 
Youth  and  Charity,  (Jennesse  et  charite'),  Chorus 
for  two  female  voices.  Concone.  30 

From  this  author's  celebrated  Collection,  "  Les  Ilar- 
moniennes,"  which  furnished  almost  the  only  good 
music  for  choruses  of  Female  voices,  and  as  such,  re- 
commends itself  to  the  attention  of  all  Teachers  in 
Young  Ladies'  Seminaries  or  Schools. 

Instrumental  Music. 

The  new  Lancer's  Quadrille.  D'Egville.  50 

New  Music  to  ihe  old,  regular  Lancer  Figures.  Since 
variety  is  a  very  desirable  thing,  everybody  will  be 
glad  to  find  something  available  for  a  change  for  the 
old  music,  which  by  this  time  is  pretty  well  worn  out. 

La  Baloise.     Valse  de- Salon.         Rt^nd  Favarger.  50 

Barcarolle  d'  Oberon.     Fantaisie.  "  30 

The  first  is  a  brilliant  Waltz  of  moderate  difficulty  ; 
the  second  a  very  tasteful  and  elegant  arrangement 
of  Weber's  beautiful  melody.  Favarger,  whose  compo- 
sitions enjoy  the  most  distinguished  favor  of  the  fash- 
ionable musical  circles  of  London,  and  whose  talent 
and  taste  is  unquestionable,  has  not  yet  bteu  intro- 
duced to  the  American  musical  public.  His  works  will 
find  a  lai-ge  market  in  this  country ;  amateurs  of  mode- 
rate skill  can  master  them  without  any  great  diffi- 
culty. 

Petite  Fantasia,  an  air  in  the  Barber  of  Seville. 

Favarger  30 
This  piece  is  more  particularly  addressed  to  pupils, 
to  whom  it  will  be  a  charming  lesson. 

Books. 
"Weijeii's  Theory  of  Musicae  Cosiposition. 
Treated  with  a  view  to  a  Naturally  Consecutive 
Arrangement  of  Topics.  By  Godfrey  Weber. 
■Translated  from  the  improved  German  edition, 
with  Notes.  By  James  F.  Warner.  2  vols. 
Price,  S4. 

Weber's  work  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  this  country.  Its 
admirably  clear  and  simple  style,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
copious  detail  of  its  matter,  readers  it,  as  the  author  himself 
very  justly  observes,  peculiarly  appropriate  to  those  who  have 
but  little  or  no  present  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  the  best  authority  that  the  world  contains  ; 
on  the  other,  it  is  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood.  The 
word  "  Theory  "  seems  rather  an  unfortunate  one  to  be  used 
ia  this  connection.  To  the  apprehension  of  many,  it  carries 
the  idea  of  something  that  is  far  removed  from  the  practical 
and  useful,  and  that  it  is  attended  with  no  real,  substantinl 
advantages  ;  while  in  point  of  fact,  the  term,  as  employed  in 
the  present  instance,  designates  a  body  of  principlas  and  a 
mass  of  knowledge  which  is  practical  in  the  very  highest  de- 
gree, and  which  sustains  very  ranch  the  same  relation  to  mu- 
sical action,  as  a  helm  does  to  a  ship,  or  a  guide  to  a  traveler, 
or  sunbeams  to  all  our  operations  in  the  external  world. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

On  the  Bridge. 

The  loaves  in  the  garden  murmured 
As  in  a  broken  dream  ; 
B.almily  breathed  the  night  wind, 
Softly  rippled  the  stream. 

The  quiet  of  eve  grew  deeper, 
Soon  all  things  sank  to  rest ; 
The  green  leaves  slept  on  the  branches. 
The  wind  on  the  river's  breast. 

"  Good  night ! "  I  said  to  the  river. 
The  wind  and  the  leaves,  —  "  good  night ! 
But  I  will  watch  and  wander 
Abroad  with  the  full  moon's  light." 

I  stood  on  the  bridge  in  silence ; 
In  silence  I  staid  not  long  ; 
My  rapture  broke  from  my  bosom, 
A  sounding  rocket  of  song. 

If — as  the  poets  of  science 

Affirm  —  sound  never  dies. 

But  onward,  through  circles  increasing. 

For  ever  and  ever  flies. 

In  what  far  sphere  of  hereafter. 
What  moment  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
Thou  song,  lost  breath  of  my  being, 
Shall  I  meet  thee  and  greet  thee  again  ■? 

ITannt  Malone  Katmond. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  MuBio, 

Incondita  Jacto. 

I. 

My  college  chum,  the  "  Diarist,"  asks :  "  Why 

Portuguese  Hymn  ?  "  ■ —  and  then  asks  if  it  be  not 

English.  I  think  not ;  that  is,  if  the  Diarist  means  : 


1  believe  that  tune  to  be  of  extreme  antiquity, 
to  have  been  taken  by  Protestants  from  the 
Catholics,  and  by  Catholics  from  the  Jews.  I  am 
told  that  there  are  two  forms  of  synagogue  worship 
among  the  Jews,  one  called  the  German,  the 
other  the  Portuguese.  The  cantillation  in  this 
worship  is  traditional,  and  has  come  down  from 
generations  long  since  gone  home.  In  1845,  I 
think  it  was,  I  attended  worship  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  the  "  Hope  of  Israel "  Synag0"-ue, 
Philadelphia,  which  uses  the  Portuguese  form, 
and  there  in  a  certain  part  of  the  cantillation, 
where  the  congregation  joined  in  chorus,  I  heard 
the  theme  of  the  Portuguese  hymn,  begining  as  I 
have  written  it  above.  Here,  said  I,  is  the  theme, 
perhaps  as  old  as  King  David,  of  the  Catholic 
Adeste  fideles,  the  Protestant  "  Portuguese 
Hymn." 

n. 

It  appears  to  one  of  the  readers  of  Dwight's 
Journal,  that  the  long  discussion  of  the  Char- 
acteristics of  Keys,  recently  given,  is  unnecessary. 
The  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up,  I  still 
think,  as  summed  it  up,  in  this  Journal,  years 
ago. 


1.  It  is  granted  on  all  sides,  that  the  simple 
position  of  the  key  note,  bigher  or  lower  in  the 
scale,  produces  some  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  music  ;  but  this  is  not  the  eileot  now  under 
consideration. 

2.  It  is  conceded,  that  if  the  twelve  semitones 
of  the  piano-forte  or  organ  could  be  tuned  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  intervals,  there  could  be  no  diflfer- 
ence  in  Keys,  except  that  difference  which  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  we  have  thrown  out  of  con- 
sideration. 

3.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  tuner 
could  tune,  by  the  ear  alone,  an  instrument  to 
perfectly  equal  temperament.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  tried  persons  who,  seated  out  of 
sight  of  the  piano,  could  tell  in  what  Key  I  was 
playing,  equally  when  the  instrument  was  up  to 
concert  pitch,  or  a  semitone  below. 

4.  The  success  of  this  last  experiment,  when  the 
piano  had  been  tuned  by  different  persons,  shows 
that,  in  the  attempt  to  get  equal  temperament, 
several  of  the  tuners  about  Boston  make  very 
nearly  the  same  aberrations  in  the  same  parts  of 
the  octave  ;  —  and  this  arises  probably  from  all 
tuners  tuning  the  several  notes  usually  in  the 
same  order. 

5.  The  difference  in  Keys  produced  by  a  varia- 
tion from  perfectly  equal  temperament,  must  pro- 
duce to  hearers  of  sensibility  a  difference  of  ex- 
pression in  Keys ;  and  so  far  as  tuners  are  con- 
stant in  their  variation  from  equal  temperament, 
the  expression  of  a  Key  is  constant.  But,  inas- 
much as  this  variation  must  be  slight,  the  expres- 
sion must  be  feeble  ;  modifying,  but  never  control- 
ling, the  sentiment  of  the  music. 

HI. 

In  an  interesting  paper  recently  read  by  Prof. 
Pelton,  before  the  American  Academy,  he  spoke 
of  the  loss  of  quantity  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  said 
that  the  modern  Greek  poets  were  now  imitating 
the  ancient  metres  by  putting  accented  syllables 
for  long  syllables,  and  unaccented  for  short.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  has  been  done  by  German, 
American  and  English  poets.  But  I  think  that 
sufficient  care  has  not  usually  been  taken  to  make 
ei'ery  long  syllable  of  the  ancient  metre  become 
an  accented  syllable  in  the  modern.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  do  this  in  English,  but  not  im- 
possible. Kead  one  of  the  ancient  odes,  until 
your  ear  catches  the  rhythm,  and  you  can  easily 
parody  the  measure.  Although  I  am  no  poet,  I 
can  readily  form  a  rough  imitation  of  Horace's 
meti-es.  Thus  taking  up  Ode  I.  1 :  Sunt  quos,  §'c., 
I  translate : 

Some  love,  covered  with  dust,  riding  a  chariot, 

and   so   on,  every  line  in   like  measure.     The 
second  ode.  Jam  satis,  SjX.,  may  be  thus  partidied  : 

Full  enough  snow,  mingled  with  dreadful  hailstones, 
Earthward  Jove  sends  down,  while  his  rattling  thun- 
der 
Leaps  to  strike  high  towers,  and  the  sacred  temples, 
Shaking  the  city. 

The  third  ode  is  in  couplets,  thus : 


Fair  ship  !  may  the  all-powerful. 
Foam-sprung,  Cyprian  dame,  dazzlingly  beautiful. 
Guide  thee,  while  the  twin  brethren  of 
Fair-haired  Helen  assist,  shining  propitiously. 

The  variety  which  could  thus  be  given  to  our 
English  verse  by  a  good  poet,  would,  I  think, 
lend  it  new  beauties. 


Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel. 

(From  the  London  Athenffium.) 

M.  Meyerbeer's  Breton  Opera. — While, 
as  we  have  not  long  ago  been  seeing,  a  French 
composer  has  selected  the  most  philosophical  of 
German  plays  for  the  subject  of  his  opera, — a 
German  master  has  resorted  to  Brittany  for  his 
theme  and  his  scene.  Tliis  is  only  one  among 
the  many  instances  of  sagacity  shown  by  M. 
Meyerbeer — the  newest  adaptation  of  his  genius 
to  the  humor  of  the  time.  A  taste  for  what  is 
traditional  and  picturesque, — not  without  its 
analogies  to  the  minute  and  loving  observation  of 
Nature  in  the  worlds  of  England's  imagination, 
— has  been  growing  in  France  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  Madame  Dudevant,  JMM.  Souvestre 
and  Feuillet  (to  name  but  three  authors)  have 
given  to  our  neighbors  stories,  scenes,  pages, 
which  are  doubly  delicious  if  they  be  contrasted 
with  the  old  shepherd-work  which  passed  for  ru- 
ral life  and  manners  among  the  Florians  and 
Fontenelles.  The  French  are  becoming  land- 
scape painters  (thanks,  some  say,  to  their  having 
taken  up  our  Constable).  They  are  beginning 
as  tourists  not  to  faint  at  fresh  air  nor  to  be  sad- 
dened by  "  trap  de  verdure."  As  literary  artists 
they  have  doubled  the  number  of  tints  on  their 
palette  of  verbal  expression.  Think  (to  offer  an 
example)  of  Annette  and  Lubin,  and  the  other 
Pater  peasant  girls  and  Boucher  boys,  whom  the 
Marmontels  and  D'Heles  marshalled  for  the  Phil- 
idors  and  Gr^trys  to  set,  and  the  Dugazons  and 
St.  Aubins  to  sing,  in  comparison  with  the  three 
folk  who  support  the  interests  of  M.  Meyerbeer's 
"Pilgrimage-Day  ('pardon')  of  Ploermel"! 
Dinorah,  the  love-crazed  heroine,  with  her  goats, 
has  a  touch  of  the  true  fantastic  mingled  with  the 
old,  faded,  opera  insanity,  as  any  one  will  own 
who  takes  the  trouble  of  recollecting  Sterne's 
once-popular  Maria  with  her  Sylvio.  Then,  the 
old  superstitions  concerning  hidden  treasure  and 
the  person  by  whom  it  is  found,  common  to  all 
moorland  rock  districts — so  delicately  touched  by 
Madame  Dudevant  in  her  "  Jeanne  " — are  turned 
to  account.  The  seeker  is,  of  course,  Dinorah's 
lover,  whom  a  catastrophe  had  severed  from  her, 
on  the  day  of  the  last  year's  "  Pardon"  when 
they  were  on  the  point  of  marriage.  The  seer 
is  replaced  by  a  cowardly  piper,  anxious  to  drive 
a  safe  bargain ;  and  on  the  above  characters  and 
incidents  (into  which  is  inwrought  another  known 
tradition,  holding  that  when  hidden  treasure  is 
found  the  life  of  that  person  who  first  touches 
the  gold-stone  must  be  sacrificed),  and  the  final 
recover}'  of  the  senses  of  the  love-crazed  girl  on 
the  day  of  the  Pilgrimage — the  annivei-sary  of 
the  loss  of  her  senses — has  been  built  a  story,  by 
MM.  Barbier  and  Carre,  strong  enough  to  inter- 
est a  public  and  sufficiently  quaiut  to  attract  a 
composer,  both  of  whom,  without  scandal  be  it 
said,  are  notoriously  difficult  to  satisfy  with  a 
subject. 

This  gives"  us  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
long  felt,  and  often  said,  that  the  limits  of  stage 
complication  have  been  reached,  and  that  "  the 
touch  of  Nature  "  is  now  the  touch  to  try.  But 
the  subtleties  with  which  simplicity  may  be  in- 
vested have  never  been  more  signally  illustrated 
than  in  this  case :  nor  was  ever  "  the  ruling  pas- 
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sion  "  displayed  more  amusingly.  Who  has  for- 
gotten Horace  Walpole's  mot  concerning  Count 
de  Viry,  the  Sardinian  diplomatist — "  He  is 
dead"  (ran  the  anecdote),  "  bat  he  does  not  wish 
it  mentioned  for  some  days  ?  "  Who  has  forgotten 
the  metamorphosed  Minette  in  the  fairy  tale,  that 
could  not  bring  herself  to  decline  a  mouse,  when 
after  having  been  a  cat  for  years  she  was  pro- 
moted to  become  a  young  lady  ?  But  neither 
the  tale  of  the  Sardinian  diplomatist,  nor  of  the 
transformed  Grimalkin,  outdoes  in  caution  and 
curiosity  many  a  one  which  has  been  circulated 
in  Paris  concerning  the  master's  reserves  and  re- 
quirements in  regard  to  this  Breton  opera.  How 
his  goats  had  to  be  trained,  how  his  thunder  of  a 
particular  rumble  had  to  be  s/ajie-managed,  to 
the  exhaustion  of  every  creature's  patience  and 
the  purse  of  the  Opera  Comique,  are  matters  of 
green-room  talk,  if  not  of  history.  Yet  never 
has  been  super-solicitude  less  required  to  eke  out 
deficient  genius  than  in  this  ease.  In  no  former 
grand  opera  has  M.  Meyerbeer  poured  out  melo- 
dy with  such  freshness  as  in  this  simple  Fi-ench 
legend.  In  none  has  he  been  so  subtle,  while  so 
simple.  How  difficulty  and  ease  must,  in  his 
case,  be  reconciled  as  a  condition  of  invention, 
the  following  paragraphs  may  possibly  indicate. 

This  Breton  opera  opens  with  an  overture, 
which,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  retro- 
spect. There  can  be  no  objection  to  such  exper- 
iment being  tried, — though  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  unprepared  strangers  are  to  make  anything 
explanatory  out  of  bell,  and  flute,  and  voices, 
and  storm.  Thus  it  virtually  becomes  an  over- 
ture to  every  one's  second  hearing  of  "  Le  Par- 
don," if  its  meaning  is  to  be  unthreaded.  Con- 
sidered as  apiece  of  music,  it  is  ingenious,  though 
possibly  spun  out  to  too  great  a  length.  The 
themes  are  all  good ;  there  is  a  "  Will  o'  the 
wisp "  passage,  a  rustic  tune  with  goat  bells,  a 
storm,  a  march  of  Pilgrimage,  and  a  delightfully 
simple  choral  chant  behind  the  scenes.  These 
are  combined  and  wrought  with  great  seeming 
ingenuity  and  resource  ;  though  the  combination 
relies  too  largely  on  that  fancy  for  chromatic 
progression,  which  is  its  composer's  favorite  re- 
source, whether  he  deal  with  the  cathedral  scene 
in  "  Le  Prophete,"  or  work  up  the  Dessauer 
March  to  a  climax  in  the  mutiny  scene  of 
"  L'Etoile."  After  this  is  over,  the  curtain  rises 
on  a  village  chorus,  in  3-4  time,  with  a  quaint 
episode,  natural  and  melodious,  and  then  the  her- 
oine comes  on  the  stage.  Among  the  other  diffi- 
culties of  this  opera  of  few  singing  personages  is 
the  fact,  that  Dinorah's  part  is  one,  from  first  to 
last,  of  madness.  This  has  been  varied  by  M. 
Meyerbeer  with  a  diversity  of  color,  clearness  of 
form,  and  affluence  of  melody,  which  raise  him  to 
a  point  higher,  we  think,  than  that  at  which  he 
has  heretofore  stood.  Dinorah  has  an  imaginary 
lullaby,  or  cradle  song,  a  real  melody  on  the 
iewest  notes  possible  (as  noticeable  in  M.  Reber's 
^'■Berceuse"),  next  a  duet  with  Corentin,  the 
cowardly  piper,  where  her  voice,  after  whirling, 
gamboling,  and  flourishing  in  antiphonic  mockery 
of  his  instrument — so  as  to  make  the  despair  of 
any  songstress  who  is  not  fearless,  fitful,  and  flu- 
ent as  lark  or  linnet — subsides  into  a  lazy,  lan- 
guid cantabile,  as  sweet  as  sleep.  The  duet  is 
throughout  charming  and  new.  After  this,  Hoel, 
the  hero  of  the  piece,  appears,  and  Dinorah  van- 
ishes. He  gives  what  may  be  called  the  exposi- 
tion of  his  love,  of  her  craziness,  caused  by  sud- 
den calamity,  of  his  resolution  to  heal  all  by  aid 
of  the  treasure  which  is  to  be  discovered  that 
very  night,  and  his  reasons  for  hiding  himself  for 
a  twelvemonth,  first  in  a  scene,  afterwards  in  a 
duet,  both  full  of  the  happiest  phrases  and  de- 
tails; the  latter  reproducing  without  plagiary 
the  _j)ro?H;)/(/!f/  duet  "  ITn  bandeau,"  in  Grftry's 
'_'  Richard."  In  this  M.  Meyerbeer's  musical  vigor 
is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  interlocu- 
tors— Corentin — is  handed  over  to  a  sinjer  who 
is  no  singer,  the  part  lying  musically  withm  small 
limits.  The  act  closes  with  a  trio,  in  which  Dino- 
rah, outside  the  hut,  and  in  yet  another  "  lune," 
takes  part.  Thi^  trio  is  exquisitely  fresh  in  mel- 
ody, though  written  at  a  height  tor  the  female 
voice  which  will  puzzle  the  Diapason  Commission- 


ers.    The  work  of  the  theme,  which  is  in  andante 
tempo  too,  lies  on  G  (?)  above  the  line. 

The  second  act  is  a  night  scene,  mainly  devo- 
ted to  the  quest  of  the  treasure — the  night  fol- 
lowing the  evening  during  which  the  story  began. 
Here,  the  curtain  rises  on  a  wood  scene,  with  a 
pleasing  and  efi'ective  chorus  of  peasants  going 
homeward.  They  talk  of  the  poor  mad  girl,  who 
cannot  stay  at  home  when  the  moon  is  out. 
Talk  of  Dinorah,  and  (after  they  have  gone 
home  with  their  lanterns)  slig^  appears  ;  with  her, 
too,  Madge  Wildfire's  "  bonny  lady  moon."  This 
gives  occasion  to  a  dancing  song  to  her  own 
shadow  :  which,  albeit  in  waltz  tempo,  and  as  lit- 
tle Breton  as  Burmese,  is  about  the  most  deli- 
cious and  fascinating  display  for  a  brilliant  singer 
which  has  been  written  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  Right  or  wrong,  old  or  new,  the 
song  is  one  "  to  set  the  world  on  fire,"  yet  it 
avoids  commonplace  by  touches  astonishingly  few 
and  natural.  Shortly  after  this  the  scene 
changes  to  a  ravine  with  water,  and  for  bridge 
that  perilous  fallen  tree,  which  we  have  learned 
to  distrust,  ever  since  Scott  showed  us  the  Black 
Linn  of  Linklater  in  "  Old  Mortality,"  as  a  tree 
sure  to  fall  when  the  moon  goes  down  and  the 
storm  gets  up.  Here  we  have  a  second  night 
song  for  the  poor  wandering  creature — the  legend 
tellmg  how  the  seeker  who  first  touches  the  gold- 
stone  shall  perish.  Wilder,  more  weird,  more 
elvish,  a  briefer  tune  (and  this  is  a  brief  one) 
could  not  be.  Whether  the  wildness  be  nation- 
ally Breton,  let  antiquarians  ot  the  district  tell. 
If  it  be,  it  is  wondrously  unlike  the  wildness  of 
those  Welsh  legendary  tunes  known  to  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest  and  Miss  Jane  Williams, — and 
in  legend,  and  in  patois,  Wales  and  Brittany  are 
not  yet  divorced.  The  act  ends  with  a  storm-trio. 
The  coward  (who  has  to  play  the  seer's  part) 
drives  on  the  poor  girl  to  be  the  precursor,  the 
gold-pointer,  the  victim  (she  having  been  up  to 
this  time  adroitly  kept  out  of  sight  of  her  lover). 
The  storm  thickens,  the  bough  breaks  as  Dinorah 
crosses  the  bridge ;  she  is  drowned  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  (save  those  of  opera).  But  the 
scene  is  melodramatic,  and,  though  capitally  ef- 
fective on  the  stage,  as  a  forced  scene,  has  only 
got  forced  music  out  of  M.  Meyerbeer,  in  com- 
parison with  the  trio  which  closes  his  first  act  and 
his  haunting  moonlight  dance. 

The  third  act  is  devoted  to  the  good  morning 
following  such  a  bad  night.  (Among  other  of  its 
twenty  titles,  this  opera,  provisionally,  bore  that 
of  "  The  Bad  Night.")  The  curtain  rises  to  a 
short  symphony,  radiant,  sonorous,  refined  in  no 
common  degree.  Then  arrive  four  new  singers, 
first,  a  hunter,  basso;  second,  a  mower,  tenor; 
third,  a  lad  and  lass,  contralto  and  soprano ;  the 
four  conspiring,  ere  they  vanish,  in  a  praj-er, 
which  has  reference  to  the  impending  annual 
pilgrimage  ("  Pardon "  the  Breton  word  is)  to 
Ploermel.  The  value  of  these— save  as  fiUers-up 
of  time — did  not,  at  rehearsal,  occur  to  us.  We 
observe,  however,  that  at  the  first  performance 
M.  Barielle,  the  basso,  got  an  encore, — we  learn, 
moreover,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Berlioz,  that 
M.  Meyerbeer  will  probably  recompose  the  quar- 
tet on  a  national  theme,  that  movement  having 
(with  reason)  failed  to  satisfy  him.  Lastly, 
comes  the  scene  of  Dinorah's  slow  return  to  life : 
her  rescue  from  the  torrent  having  been  effected 
by  her  lover,  which  gives  occasion  for  yet  another 
graceful  setting  of  the  old  sentiment,  "  Reviens  a 
toi."  There  is  nothing  in  the  opera  beyond  this, 
— save  the  grand  duet  of  recognition,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  heroine's  recollection  by  the 
soothing  influences  of  the  Chant  of  Pilgrimage. 
In  point  of  its  libretto  this  act  is  the  weakest ; 
perhaps  weakest,  too,  in  point  of  its  music.  The 
duet,  however,  is  alive  with  emotion,  and  the 
efibrts  made  by  Dinorah  to  rally  her  returning 
powers  of  memory,  more  probable  and  thus 
more  touching  than  anything  of  the  kind  which 
we  recollect,  while  the  close  of  the  opera  is  sim- 
ple and  solemn  in  no  common  degree.  The 
stage  is  left  empty  after  the  pilgrims  and  the  re- 
united lovers  have  passed  ;  and  one  repetition  of 
the  hymn  "  Sancta  Maria  "  succeeds  to  another, 
fainter  and  more  faint,  till  the  curtain  descends 


slowly  on  the  last  echoes  of  the  song  of  the  Pil- 
grims of  Ploermel. 

The  opera  is,  in  some  respects,  executed  to  a 
nicety,  which  M.  Meyerbeer  will  obtain  nowhere 
except  at  the  Salle  Favart.  Nowhere  else,  do 
we  conceive,  will  he  find  a  heroine  so  perfectly 
equal  to  the  situation  as  Madame  Cabel.  Pro- 
longed study  of  the  part  has  added  to  the  courage 
of  her  old  attempts  a  changeful  finish  and  delica- 
cy which  are  charming  in  proportion  as  her  duty 
is  difficult.  Trying  her  performance  by  past 
recollections,  Dinorah  reveals  to  us  an  entirely 
new  Madame  Cabel.  With  M.  Faure,  her  lover, 
we  are  less  enchanted.  Paris  delights  in  him  ob- 
viously ;  but  to  us  his  stature  as  a  singer  is  a 
cubit  shorter  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  M. 
Battaille.  M.  Saint-Foy,  the  mercenary  piper, 
is  farce  itself;  and  farce  withhardly  a  musical  tone 
in  its  voice  :  but  his  consummate  stage  tact  car- 
ries him  through ;  and  the  effect  of  his  supersti- 
tion, greediness,  fright,  and  folly  prefigures  what 
may  be  expected  from  Signor  Ronconi,  should  he 
fulfil  the  rumor  which  points  him  out  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  part  at  Covent  Garden  Thea- 
tre ;  where  the  opera,  we  believe,  will  certainly 
be  given.  Such  other  remarks  as  we  may  have 
to  offer  on  a  work  which,  be  it  good  or  bad,  is 
peculiar  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  must  be  re- 
served for  another  day. 


Madame  Bosio. 


(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. ) 

Madame  Bosio  will  be  well  remembered  by  our 
opera-going  citizens.  She  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  one  of  the  (.larger  Italian  cities  ( Venice,  we  be- 
lieve) when  but  fifteen  years  old,  in  the  chief  soprano 
part  of  Verdi's  Due  Foscari,  and  was  engaged  for 
Marti's  Havana  troupe  before  she  had  attained  a  con- 
tinental celebrity.  It  is  indeed  in  this  country  that 
Bosio  first  gained  a  real  professional  reputation. 
She  sang  in  this  city  several  seasons,  at  the  old  Astor 
Place  Opera-house,  and  at  Castle  Garden,  and  though 
we  have  now  a  more  magnificent  opera-house,  larger 
stage,  finer  accessories,  better  orchestra  and  chorus, 
yet  many  lovers  of  music  will  fondly  recall  those 
moonlight  evenings  when  sitting  in  the  balconies 
that  surrounded  the  old  fort,  they  listened  to  the 
liquid  notes  of  Bosio  as  she  warbled,  from  the  stage, 
the  Polacca  from  Puritani,  or  threw  her  whole  soul 
into  the  delicious  _/?na/e  from  Sonnambula. 

At  one  time  Bosio,  quarrelling  with  her  manager, 
undertook  herself  to  manage  an  opera  company,  and 
was  the  chief  member  of  the  Italian  Artists'  Union 
Opera  Company,  which  gave  a  short  season  of  fifty- 
cent  operas  at  Niblo's,  in  competition  with  Maretzek 
at  the  Astor  Place  House.  Bosio's  troupe  included 
Bettini,  the  tenor,  and  Badiali,  the  baritone,  while 
Maretzek  opposed  to  these  attractions  Steifanone, 
Salvi  and  Marini.  Competition  ran  high,  and  Bosio, 
naturally  a  jealous  artist,  did  what  jprinw  rfonne  will 
do  only  when  actuated  by  interested  motives — she 
consented  to  take  a  secondary  part,  and  sang  the 
role  of  Adalgisa  to  the  Norma  of  Rosa  de  Vries. 
But  even  such  sacrifices  were  unavailing.  The  sea- 
son proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  Artists'  Union  was 
soon  bioken  up  through  the  personal  quarrels  of  its 
members. 

During  her  stay  in  this  country  Bosio  had  a  hus- 
band, with  a  preposterous  name,  commencing  with 
X,  but  not  Xerxes.  This  man,  like  the  husbands  of 
every  prima  donna  we  have  heard  of,  spent  his  wife's 
money  and  was  constantly  getting  himself  and  her 
into  trouble  ;  it  was  through  his  influence  that  Bosio 
shortened  her  visit  to  this  country,  of  which  she  was 
very  fond.  Returning  to  Europe,  she  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  engagements  in  London  and  Paris, 
and  finally  reached  that  very  Paradise  of  opera  sing- 
ers, St.  Petersburg,  where  for  several  seasons  she  has 
been  the  reigning  favorite.  She  had  contracted  an 
engagement  for  London,  (where,  as  well  as  also  in 
the  English  provinces,  she  was  highly  popular,)  and 
on  its  conclusion  expected  to  make  a  second  visit  to 
this  country,  when  her  career  was  cut  short  by  her 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  12th  instant,  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, after  returning  from  a  professional  visit  to 
Moscow. 

Bosio  was  a  brilliant,  but  not  a  "  sensation  "  sing- 
er. Her  voice,  a  clear  soprano,  was  excellently  cul- 
tivated, and  her  style  finished  and  lady-like.  She 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  legitimate  successor 
of  Persian!,  who,  in  her  day,  was  considered  the 
most  lady-like  opera  singer  on  the  stage,  and  who 
yet  lives,  or  did  till  recently,  at  Paris.  Bosio  was, 
by  some  of  the  foreign  critics,  considered  the  really 
best  public  singer  living.     Her  voice  had  great  flexi- 
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bility,  and  while  her  limited  histrionic  powers  and 
her  delicate  figure  unfitted  her  to  heavy  tragic  roles, 
she  was  almost  perfect  in  such  characters  as  Zerlina, 
Amina,  Adina,  .Lucia,  Elrira  (in  Puritani)  and  the 
like.  Her  style  was  better  adapted  to  the  cantabile 
movements  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti  than  the  decla- 
matory strains  of  Verdi.  She  delighted,  too,  in 
comic  opera,  and  as  Norina  in  Don  Pasquale,  and 
Rosina,  in  the  Barber,  was  perfectly  at  home.  In 
her  death  the  musical  world  loses  one  of  the  most  el- 
egant and  finished  singers  of  the  day — one  who 
could  really  sing. 

(From  the  London  Athensenm.) 

As  a  singer  her  loss  is  indeed  great.  We  recollect 
no  young  artist  improving  so  rapidly.  We  know  of 
no  one  coming  forward  so  deserving  of  public  favor. 
Madame  Bosio's  executive  powers  were,  year  by 
year,  refined  and  perfected.  From  being  lifelessly 
elegant  on  the  stage,  she  warmed  up  part  by  part  into 
something  more  and  more  of  grace  and  pathos  ;  and 
though  she  could  never  have  aspired  to  the  heights  of 
tragedy,  in  all  that  was  sentimental,  gentle,  and  sad 
she  was  beginning  to  command  the  sympathies  of 
her  audience  to  a  degree  which  no  one  could  have 
anticipated  from  her  first  efforts.  Though  Madame 
Bosio's  features  were  curiously  irregular,  there  was 
an  attraction  about  her,  passing  for  and  superseding 
beauty, — that  which  our  neighbors  term  "distinc- 
tion." How  the  void  which  her  premature  decease 
will  cause  on  the  Italian  stage  is  to  be  filled  we  can- 
not dream. 

(From  the  London  Musical  TVorld,  April  16.) 

The  death  of  Madame  Bosio  has  filled  all  musical 
London  with  consternation  and  regret.  The  melan- 
choly intelligence  reached  England  from  Paris  on 
Thursday,  having  been  received  in  the  French  capi- 
tal by  electric  telegraph  from  St.  Petersburgh,  on 
Wednesday.  No  previous  tidings  of  indisposition 
had  prepared  the  friends  of  Madame  Bosio,  in  Paris 
or  London,  for  the  deplorable  event.  By  the  latest 
accounts  from  the  northern  capital,  the  fair  and  ac- 
complished artist  was  in  possession  of  her  usual  health 
and  spirits,  and  more  than  ever  had  cause  to  exult  in 
her  triumphs  and  rejoice  in  her  talents.  It  is  but  a 
fortnight  since  we  recorded  a  signal  and  unprecedent- 
ed honor  conferred  on  Madame  Bosio,  by  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia.  The  latest  notices  of  the  singer  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre  exhibited  her  in  the  height  of  her 
powers  and  at  the  zenith  of  her  popularity.  The 
journals  teemed  with  her  praises.  The  world  was  at 
her  feet.  The  public  idolized  her ;  the  aristocracy 
loved  her ;  royalty  paid  homage  to  her.  Of  what  use 
are  decorations  now,  —  popularity,  praises,  homage, 
and  love  ?  Death  has  stopped  that  voice,  that  was 
like  a  silver  lure  to  our  hearts,  and  has  fixed  in  ever- 
lasting rigidity  that  form  that  moved  before  our  eyes 
with  so  much  grace  and  fascination  ;  nothing,  save 
the  sexton's  shovel,  could  have  severed  the  tie  between 
the  public  and  the  favorite. 

Madame  Angiolina  Bosio  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  singers  of  her  time.  Her  voice  was  a 
pure  soprano  of  great  fluency  and  beautiful  quality, 
possessing,  moreover,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
brilliancy  so  essential  to  organs  of  that  register.  To 
these  desirable  qualities  were  added  a  superior  knowl- 
edge of  vocalization,  an  excellent  judgment,  and  a 
delicacy  of  refinement,  the  characteristic  that  more 
than  any  other  distinguished  her  from  modern  canfa- 
trie!.  So  strongly  was  this  characteristic  impressed 
upon  her,  that,  no  matter  in  what  part  she  appeared, 
no  matter  what  music  she  sang,  she  never  could 
entirely  divest  herself  of  the  lady.  For  this  reason, 
perhaps  —  certainly  for  no  other  —  Madame  Bosio's 
acting  in  Zerlina  in  Don  Giovanni  was  not  universally 
admired.  As  an  actress,  without  reaching  the  points 
of  passion  and  abandonment,  and  without  being  able 
to  realize  the  most  powerful  emotions,  she  was  always 
earnest  and  real,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  was  concerned, 
invariiibly  satisfactory.  Madame  Bosio's  best  per- 
formances, however,  were  those  in  which  the  singing 
was  paramount  to  the  acting,  and  in  which  neither 
the  tragic  nor  comic  powers  were  severely  taxed. 
Hence  slie  appeared  to  such  perfection  as  the  Countess 
in  Conte  Ory,  as  Matilda  in  Matilda  di  Shahran,  Gilda 
in  Riqolelto,  Martha  in  Flotow's  opera,  and  Zerlina  in 
Fra  Viavolo.  In  all  these  parts  she  was  unapproach- 
able, and,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  left  behind  her  no 
successor.  Apart  from  all  consideration  of  vocal 
capabilities  and  histrionic  acquirements,  Madame 
Bosio's  singing  had  a  charm  which  cannot  be  des- 
cribed, and  which,  as  it  were,  completely  evaded 
analysis.  Voices  of  more  beautiful  quality,  even  of 
greater  brilliancy,  were  not  rare  ;  nevertheless,  her 
tones  frequently  reached  the  heart,  where  those  of 
more  gifted  singers  would  not  have  passed  the  ears. 
Nor  could  this  be  attributed  to  a  more  intense  expres- 
sion, or  to  a  more  artistic  method  of  vocalization. 
Madame  Bosio  had  several  contemporaries,  her  equals, 


at  least,  in  both  respects.  Perhaps  the  cause  may  be 
referred  to  the  sympathetic  quality  of  the  organ, 
coupled  with  an  intonation  at  all  times  unerring.  In 
no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  peculiar  charm 
of  Madame  Bosio's  singing. 

Madame  Angiolina  Bosio  came  to  London  in  1852, 
and  made  her  debut  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  in  Donizetti's  Elisir  d'Amore.  She 
created  little  eflfect.  She  subsequently  appeared  as 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  in  the  Huguenots,  with  some 
advancement  in  public  favor.  Her  third  appearance 
was  in  Ernani,  and  her  success  was  still  more  decided. 
As  yet,  however,  she  had  created  no  "  sensation,"  and 
the  public,  if  they  turned  attention  to  the  singer  at  all, 
looked  upon  her  as  a  tolerable  substitute  in  case  of 
necessity,  rather  than  one  who  was  shortly  to  become 
conspicuous  among  the  most  remarkable  prima- 
donnas  of  modern  times.  What  intention  failed  to 
effect,  however,  accident  accomplished,  /  Puritani 
had  been  performed  the  whole  season  with  Grisi  in 
her  celebrated  part  of  Elvira.  When  the  regular 
season  terminated,  three  extra  performances  were 
given  at  reduced  prices.  M.  JuUien's  Pietro  il  Grande 
produced  the  same  year,  was  announced.  Tamberlik 
was  taken  ill,  and  /  Puritani  was  substituted.  Grisi 
refused  to  sing,  and  Madame  Bosio  was  requested  to 
undertake  her  part.  She  did  not  hesitate ;  the  trial 
was  hazardous,  but  she  felt  her  power,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  do  or  die.  The  writer  of  this  article  was 
present,  and  remembers  distinctly  the  occurrences  of 
the  evening.  Madame  Bosio  was  extremely  nervous 
in  the  first  scenes.  The  duet  with  Georgio  was  in- 
effective throughout ;  the  polacca  created  no  impres- 
sion. The  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act  with  scarcely  a 
hand  of  applause.  Many  left  the  house.  The  audi- 
ence were  listless  and  apathetic.  Still  they  were  not 
unkind,  and  listened  when,  under  other  circumstances, 
they  would  have  expressed  dissatisfaction .  The  cur- 
tain rose  on  the  second  act.  When  Elvira  came  on 
in  the  mad  scene,  and  commenced  the  favorite  eava- 
tina,  "  Qui  la  voce,"  the  audience  were  strangely 
inattentive.  Perh.aps  their  indifference  inspired  the 
singer  with  determination  ;  perhaps,  from  her  very 
fear  there  grew  a  courage.  Whatever  the  cause, 
Madame  Bosio  began  to  sing  in  reality,  and  the  slow 
movement  was  followed  by  "  bravos  "  from  all  parts 
of  the  house.  Now  came  the  artist's  revenge.  The 
cabaletla  literally  took  the  house  by  storm,  and  created 
an  immense  furor.  A  more  sudden  and  enthusiastic 
sensation  was  never  witnessed.  Madame  Bosio  was 
encored  with  acclamations,  and  recalled  several  times, 
and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  her  singing  indi- 
cated no  falling  off  in  the  third  act.  This  perform- 
ance was  in  reality  the  turning  point  of  Mad.ame 
Bosio's  fortune.  Her  success  was  the  prevailing 
topic  in  musical  circles,  and  Mr.  Gye,  who  likes  to 
take  the  ball  at  the  first  hop,  engaged  her  for  three 
years.  So  great  indeed  was  the  impression  she  made 
on  the  manager  and  musical  director,  that,  in  the 
prospectus  of  the  following  season,  IS.'iS,  no  less  than 
three  new  operas  were  announced,  in  which  Madame 
Bosio  was  to  sustain  the  principal  characters.  These 
were,  Rossini's  Matilda  di  Shabran,  Verdi's  Rigohtto, 
and  Spohr's  Jessonda  —  thereby  acknowledging  the 
artist's  versatility,  no  less  than  her  talent.  Rossini's 
opera  was  not  given  until  the  following  year,  but  the 
other  two  were  produced.  The  performance  of  Gilda 
in  Rigoletto  satisfied  the  public  as  to  Madame  Bosio's 
artistic  claims,  and  placed  her  at  once  among  the 
most  eminent  vocalists  of  the  day.  From  1853 
Madame  Bosio  made  steady  and  sure  progress  in 
popular  estimation,  until  last  year,  when  she  might 
have  been  fairly  denominated  "  the  reigning  Queen 
of  Song"  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  —  no  offence  to 
Grisi,  who  has  a  right  to  exact  the  higher  title  of 
"reigning  tragic  Queen  of  Song"  at  the  same  estab- 
lishment. 

The  loss  of  Madame  Bosio  to  the  operatic  stage 
will  be  universally  deplored.  To  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  we  fear,  it  will  prove  irreparable.  So  admir- 
able a  mistress  of  her  ait,  so  graceful  and  elegant  an 
actress,  and  one  gifted  with  so  many  eminent  quali- 
fications, we  know  not  where  to  look  for  among 
modern  singers.  Madame  Bosio  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  in  the  very  height  of  her  powers  and  rep- 
utation. The  causes  which  led  to  her  death  we  have 
not  learned.  It  is  possible  she  may  have  undergone 
too  much  fatigue  in  the  arduous  duties  consequent  on 
her  high  position  in  St.  Petersburgh,  which,  combined 
with  the  harass  and  toil  in  undertaking  so  long  and 
trying  a  journey  to  and  from  the  capital  of  the  Czars, 
might  indeed  affect  any  but  an  iron  constitution.  But 
for  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  St.  Petersburgh,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Tamburini  would  not  have 
lost  his  voice  at  forty-five,  nor  Rubini  have  quitted 
the  stage  before  reaching  fifty.  The  saddest  conjec- 
ture remains  behind.  But  for  the  Imperial  Theatre 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  in  all  probability,  the  charming, 
the  talented,  the  admired,  the  accomplished  Angiolina 


Bosio  would  still  have  been  suffered  to  delight  her 
friends  and  admirers  in  following  that  profession  of 
which  she  was  so  graceful  and  distinguished  an  orna- 
ment. In  the  cause  of  the  art  she  loved,  she  has 
sacrificed  her  life.  Poor  Gilda  now,  indeed,  is  laid 
lovv  by  the  hand  of  the  Universal  Assassin,  and 
musical  Europe  is  the  Rigoletto  that  weeps  over  its 
lost  child.  Desmond  Ryan. 


PiccoLOMiNi  Eats  a  "  Corn-Dodgee."  —  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  tells  a  good  story  under  this  cap- 
tion, the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  the  Biddle  House 
in  that  city.  It  appears  that  a  Wolverine  —  one  of  the 
rough,  hearty,  backwoods  style  of  old  fellows,  bluff 
and  outspoken,  a  great  contemner  of  city  airs  and 
frivolities  —  who  was  spending  his  money  in  the  city, 
yearned  for  a  corn-dodger,  and  like  Rachel  of  old, 
"  refused  to  be  comforted  because  they  were  not "  at 
the  Biddle  House,  so  he  procured  one  to  be  manu- 
factured at  an  eating  house,  and  had  it  brought  — in 
a  dray,  we  presume  —  to  his  hotel  aiad  set  on  the 
supper  table.  The  Free  Press  shall  give  its  own  ver- 
sion of  the  scene  : — 

He  was  in  his  glory  that  night  as  he  was  seated  at 
the  table  with  the  big  corn-dodger  before  him,  and  all 
the  company  wondering  what  on  earth  it  was.  Di- 
rectly opposite  it  happened  that  Piccolomini  was 
placed,  and  no  eyes  were  wider  spread  than  the  brown 
orbs  which  illumine  the  childish  face  of  the  petite 
Siennese.  The  little  minx  looked  at  the  corn-dod- 
ger, which  was  as  big  as  a  half-bushel,  and  then 
gazed  at  her  male  companion  in  the  prettiest  of  puz- 
zlements. Then  she  laughed  a  little,  and  leaned  for- 
ward so  as  to  look  in  the  face  of  the  old  fellow, 
giving  him  a  glance  full  of  the  most  radiant  diablerie 
that  ever  mortal  saw  in  woman's  eye.  He  was  fasci- 
nated, but  mistook  the  cause.  He  honestly  thought 
Piccolomini  wanted  some  of  his  corn-dodger,  and, 
seizing  his  knife,  with  a  glowing  countenance  and 
pleasing  expression  he  ejaculated  : 

"  Have  a  piece.  Miss  ?  " 

A  puzzled  expression  overspread  the  pretty  face 
opposite  for  a  moment,  but  a  sudden  light  dawned 
upon  it,  followed  by  a  merry  laugh  and  such  a  clap- 
ping of  hands.  Then  a  succession  of  nods  ensued, 
which  signified  assent  to  the  delighted  trader.  He 
lost  no  time  in  carving  out  a  huge  piece,  which  he 
passed  over  on  the  point  of  his  knife.  It  wasn't 
much  of  a  bite  for  him,  but  the  little  prima  donna 
could  scarcely  clasp  it  in  both  hands,  as  she  received 
it  in  high  glee.  She  looked  at  it  with  a  delightful 
bewilderment  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  rueful 
face  at  the  predicament  she  had  got  herself  into,  put 
her  teeth  to  it.  She  nibbled  at  it  like  a  mouse, 
smiled  an  angelic  smile,  took  a  second  nibble,  and 
laughed  as  heartily  as  a  school  girl.  Then  she  de- 
posited it  on  one  side  of  her  plate — it  covered  up  two- 
thirds  of  it — and  with  a  relieved  air  returned  her 
thanks. 

"  Zat  ees  ver-ee  coot,  my  frien'.  I  sink  he  ees 
mos',  vat  you  call  him  '> — mos',  mos' — ex-cellcnt." 

"  No,  you  don't  say  so  ?  "  exclaimed  the  delighted 
trader.  "  Who'd  a  tho't  it,  by  jimminy  ?  Give  us 
yer  hand,  sissy  !  "  and  he  fairly  jumped  out  of  his 
chair  as  he  stretched  out  a  brawny  palm  clear  across 
the  table,  which  was  grasped  with  a  half-fearful  and 
half-comical  expression  by  the  jeweled  hand  of  the 
little  princess.  The  scene  created  an  uproar,  and 
there  was  no  end  of  hilarity  and  good  humor,  in 
which  none  more  heartily  participated  than  the  Pic- 
colomini. 


Who  Writes  Our  Songs? 

(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post.) 
The  musical  composer  who  really  furnishes  the 
gre.at  majority  of  our  songs,  and  whose  productions 
have  the  widest  popularity  among  the  masses  of  our 
people,  is  known  to  very  few  of  them,  even  by  repu- 
tation. The  new  melodies  that  greet  the  public  ear, 
month  after  month,  and  are  sung,  whistled  _  and 
hummed  by  thousands  —  th.at  are  thumped  on  piano- 
fortes, thrummed  on  banjos,  breathed  on  flutes,  tor- 
tured into  variations,  and  enjoy  a  wide,  though,  after 
all,  evanescent  popularity,  are"  chiefly  the  product  of 
one  of  fertile  brain  —  and  th.at  brain,  as  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber  would  say,  is  ilic  brain  appertaining  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phen C.  Foster.  This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  has  spent  all  his  days  there,  excepting 
three  years  at  Cincinnati,  and  two  at  New  York.  He 
was  born  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  (the  very  day  that 
John  Adams  and  Thom.as  Jeft'erson  died,)  and  is 
therefore,  now  in  his  thirty-third  year.  His  fiuher, 
Mr.  William  B.  Foster,  wivs  a  Pittsburgh  merchant, 
a  member  of   the   State  Legislature,   afterwards  a 
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Mayor  of  Alleghany  city,  and  subsequently  occupied 
an  official  post  under  the  federal  government.  His 
oldest  sister  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  E.  Y.  Buchanan,  the 
only  brother  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Stephen  C.  Foster  is  the  youngest  of  his  family. 

He  enjoyed  but  limited  opportunities  for  musical 
instruction,  and  took  but  few  lessons.  When  nine- 
teen years  old  he  composed  for  a  social  quartette 
club,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  his  first  successful 
song,  the  popular  favorite,  "Uncle  Ned."  It  was 
shortly  afterwards  sung  at  a  public  concert  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  received  such  applause  that  Mr.  William 
C.  Peters,  the  music  publisher  in  that  city,  requested 
the  privilege  of  publishing  it,  which  was  at  once 
granted.  Mr.  Foster  next  composed  "  Susanna," 
which  was  more  simple  in  its  style,  and  became  even 
more  popular.  In  a  private  letter,  Mr.  Foster  writes  : 
"  I  had  up  to  this  time  neither  received  or  thought  of 
any  pecuniary  remuneration  for  my  efforts  in  the 
musical  line.  Imagine  ray  delight,  therefore,  on  re- 
ceiving for  my  next  song  one  hundred  dollars  in  cash  ! 
Though  this  song  was  not  successful,  yet  the  two  fifty 
dollar  notes  which  I  received  for  it  had  the  effect  of 
starting  me  in  my  present  vocation  of  a  song  writer." 

It  would  render  this  article  too  much  like  a  "  cata- 
logue of  popular  and  standard  music "  to  give  a  list 
of  Mr.  Foster's  songs.  "Massa's  in  the  Cold 
Ground,"  "  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "  Hi !  Boys, 
Carry  me  'Long,"  "  Nelly  was  a  Lady,"  and  "  Old 
Folks  at  Home,"  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the 
most  popular.  His  "  Susanna  "  melody  has  been 
seized  by  many  pianists,  (among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Herz  and  Thalberg)  as  a  melodic  theme  pecu- 
liarly suited  for  treatment  with  variations,  and  some 
of  the  other  negro  melodies  have  obtained  an  equal 
popularity.  Nor  is  this  popularity  merely  a  local 
one.  .  In  many  of  the  Southern  States  Mr.  Foster's 
songs  have  been  adopted  by  the  slaves  to  enliven  them 
at  their  huskings  and  field  labors.  In  a  private  letter 
from  one  who  has  recently  returned  from  an  extended 
pedestrian  tour  through  the  border  land  of  Scotland, 
where  the  songs  of  Burns  and  the  older  oral  Scotch 
ballads  are  known  to  and  sung  by  every  one,  occurs 
the  following  passage  :  "  I  spent  several  weeks  amid 
the  poetic  hills  of  Ettrick,  along  the  braes  of  Yarrow, 
so  famed  in  Scottish  border  minstrelsy,  and  here  I 
found  some  of  Foster's  earlier  melodies  were  almost 
displacing,  in  the  estimation  of  the  shepherd  boys  and 
cottage  girls,  the  songs  of  Bums  and  Eamsey.  Often 
in  the  Scottish  cottages,  after  the  bagpipes  have 
droned  out  their  accompaniment  to  '  Scots  wlia  hae,' 
and  'LordAthol's  Courtship,'  a  voice  will  take  up 
one  of  these  American  melodies,  and  all  gathered 
around  the  ingle  side  will  join  in  the  simple  refrain  ; 
and  thus  the  plaintive,  touching  strains  that  are  first 
sung  in  the  dark,  sooty  town  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
Monongahela,  rise  away  above  the  smoke  and  steam 
of  city  life,  float  across  the  Atlantic,  and  are  heard 
upon  the  heathery  hills  of  Ettrick,  and  among  the 
birks  that  grow  on  the  '  braes  of  Yarrow.'  "  Favor- 
able mention  has  also  been  made  of  them  from  Cali- 
fornia, China,  and  Australia,  and  even  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  through  the  foreign  and  home  correspondence 
of  our  newspapers. 

Ethiopian  minstrelsy,  as  it  is  called,  has,  however, 
culminated,  and  is  now  in  its  decline.  Appreciating 
this  fact,  Mr.  Foster  has  somewliat  changed  his  style, 
and  abandoning  the  use  of  negro  jargon,  he  now 
writes  songs  better  adapted  for  general  use.  While 
the  melodies  exhibit  a  decided  improvement,  the 
words  are  rhythmical, always  iinexceptionable  in  point 
of  moral,  and  as  good,  poetically  considered,  as  the 
majority  of  songs.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Foster's 
"  melodies  "  can  bo  compared  with  those  that  have 
immortalized  the  names  of  Burns,  Barry  Cornwall,  or 
Thomas  Moore ;  but  we  do  maintain  that  the  com- 
poser who  produced  such  popular  and  pleasing  songs 
as  "  Gentle  Annie,"  "  Willie,  we  have  Missed  You," 
"  Maggie  by  my  Side,"  "  I  see  her  still  in  my 
Dreams,"  "Old  Dog  Tray,"  "Jeannie  with  the 
Light  Brown  Hair,"  &c.,  deserves  an  honorable  men- 
tion, as  one  of  those  who  has  enlarged  the  pleasure 
of  thousands. 

The  reason  of  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Foster's  songs 
lies  in  their  easy,  flowing  melody,  the  adherence  to 
plain  chords  in  the  accompaniments,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  intricacy  in  the  harmony  or  embarrassing 
accidentals  in  the  melody.  They  have  a  family  re- 
semblance, but  not  greater  than  the  simpler  melodies 
of  Bellini  and  Donizetti,  and  the  composer  is  no 
more  truly  open  to  the  charge  of  self-plagiarism  than 
are  those  Italian  melodists.  And,  as  Mr.  Foster  is 
still  young,  he  may  improve  and  elevate  his  style, 
till  he  attains  a  musical  reputation  that  will  be  more 
than  ephemeral. 


HANOTEn. — A  new  opera  by  E.  Flotow,  to  be  en- 
titled La  Meunier  de  Meran,  ;was  announced  to  be 
given  on  the  15th  instant. 


Verdi's  "Macbeth." 

The  DuBLra  Journals  have  spoken  at  great  length 
about  the  production  of  Verdi's  Macbeth,  by  Mr. 
Willert  Beal's  Italian  troupe.  The  following  ac- 
count is  from  the  Daily  Express,  dated  the  31st  of 
March. 

Verdi  and  Shakspeare  are  a  novel  combination,  at 
least  in  this  country.  It  seems  strange  to  us  to  asso- 
ciate the  antique  dignity  of  the  time-honored  tragic 
muse  with  the  conventionalities  of  the  modem  opera. 
Shakspeare's  peculiar  language  has  become  so  insep- 
arable a  part  of  his  conceptions  that  we  forget  that 
the  general  imagination  of  the  story,  the  characters, 
dramatic  sequence  and  positions,  may  be  capable  of 
powerful  effects,  even  when  separated  from  his  im- 
mortal words.  Thus,  "  Macbeth  "  has  donned  its 
Italian  dress,  but  still  retains  each  familiar  scene  and 
incident,  and  has  not  been  shorn  of  its  wonted  power. 
Signor  Solero,  Verdi's  usual  librettoist,  has  taken 
inevitable  liberties  with  the  text.  Abridgement  was 
necessary,  and  the  requisitions  of  a  musical  composer 
are  imperative  ;  but  he  has  adhered  closely  to  the  lead- 
ing features,  and  followed  the  text,  as  far  as  an  Ital- 
ian could  be  expected  to  comprehend  phraseology  so 
wholly  alien  to  his  language.  The  result  has  been 
highly  successful  in  Italy,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
the  honor  should  have  been  left  to  a  Dublin  manager 
of  first  introducing  aa  acknowledged  favorite  to 
these  countries.  'Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  its 
first  production  at  the  Pergola,  in  Florence,  and  yet 
neither  London  nor  Paris  has  yet  heai'd  it ! 

The  witches  are  naturally  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  story,  and  were  that  which  most  puzzled  the  Ital- 
ians, 'ihe  northern  and  Teutonic  superstition  was 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  less  fantastic,  but  more 
beautiful,  supernaturalisms  of  southern  climes.  Thus 
too,  the  music  is  utterly  different  from  that  which  an 
Englishman  would  have  ^vritten.  Those  who  have 
Locke's  admirable  arrangement  on  their  ear  will  be 
confounded  at  Verdi's  heretical  treatmant  of  the 
same  subjects.  Yet  both  are  equally  true,  only  mod- 
eled on  different  forms  of  thought  and  feeling.  Verdi 
has  given  a  wild  and  consistent  character  throughout 
to  their  weird  revelries,  which  well  preserves  its  un- 
earthly individuality,  and  which  always  bears  a  strik- 
ing and  distinctive  melody.  The  first  seena  contains 
the  prediction  of  Macbeth's  future  greatness,  and  the 
third  their  incantations,  with  the  prophetic  appari- 
tions. Lady  Macbeth  found  a  representative,  proba- 
bly not  now  to  be  equalled  on  any  stage,  in  Madame 
Viardot.  Her  first  appearance,  as  in  Shakspeare,  is 
where  she  reads  the  letter  that  suggests  to  her  thoughts 
of  terrible  ambition.  The  opening  air,  Vieni  t'affi- 
ta,  is  a  bold  melody,  enriched  by  harmonic  changes, 
and  to  which  she  imparts  the  energy  of  the  relentless 
Lady  Macbeth.  She  learns  the  arrival  of  the  king 
within  her  castle,  and  bursts  into  the  strain  of  fierce 
delight,  Or  tuiti  sorgele.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
dramatic  power  she  transfused  into  this,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  her  vocaliz.ition.  The  applause  was 
overwhelming,  but  the  encore  was  not  complied  with. 
Next  follows  the  murder  scene,  in  which  the  faltering 
courage  of  Macbeth  (Signor  Graziani)  is  animated 
by  his  less  timid  spouse.  The  deed  is  done  ;  and  the 
duet.  Fatal,  mia  Donna,  is  as  highly  dramatic  and  ap- 
propriate in  melodyas  any  production  of  Verdi.  Her 
contempt  for  his  weak  remorse  finds  powerful  ex- 
pression in  the  motivo,  "  Sei  vano,  0  Macbetto." 
The  murder  is  disclosed,  and  the  act  concludes  %vith 
a  stiiking  and  impressive  finale,  Schiudi  inferno."  It 
is  wrought  up  with  great  power  ;  the  solo  parts,  with 
out  accompaniments,  are  skilfully  interwoven  with 
the  chorus  ;  and  it  concludes  with  a  bold  ensemble, 
which  is  most  effective,  and  was  admir.ably  executed 
throughout.  The  chorus  throughout  occupied  a 
prominent  position,  .and  forms  not  the  least  important 
portion  of  the  opera.  In  the  second  act,  the  chorus 
of  murderers,  Sparve  il  Sol,  is  highly  original  and 
descriptive,  fnll  of  charming  and  simple  melody  ;  and 
it  may  be  said,  once  for  all,  that  the  chorus  through- 
out showed  the  benefits  of  excellent  training  and  fre- 
quent rehearsal.  The  banquet  scene  follows,  in  which 
Lady  Macbeth  entertains  her  guests,  more  according 
to  Italian  tli.in  English  ideas,"with  a  dridking  song, 
not  improbably  destined  to  as  much  populai-ity  as  the 
famous  Libiamo.  This  is  interrupted  by  the  Ghost  of 
Banquo,  and  Macbeth's  horror  is  painted  in  music  of 
great  intensity,  and  whicli  developed  the  full  powers 
of  Graziani's  noble  voice.  His  acting,  too,  was 
much  better  than  in  any  previous  character,  and  was 
fully  equal  to  the  situation.  Of  Madame  Viardot 
too  much  cannot  be  said.  Not  even  Ristori  could 
equal  her,  while  she  far  excelled  her  only  rival,  in 
being  truthful  without  exagger.ation.  The, finale  of 
the  second  act  is  one  of  Verdi's  best  productions. 
Ho  always  preserves  a  simple  and  striking  air,  which 
imparts  unity  to  the  whole,  while  each  separate  part 


has  been  written  in  with  skill  and  individuality. 
The  entire  scene  was  highly  eflTective,  and  will  please 
more  the  oftener  it  is  heard.  The  third  contains  the 
incantation,  with  its  wild,  wierd-like  witch  music,  and 
two  songs  for  Graziani,  which  are  as  great  master- 
pieces as  any  that  great  artist  has  yet  accomplished. 
The  fourth  act  introduces  the  banished  nobles  who 
have  conspired  against  Macbeth's  tyranny,  and  gave 
occasion  for  the  first  appearance  on  any  stage  of  a 
new  and  promising  young  tenor,  Signor  Corsi.  He 
filled  the  part  of  Malcolm,  which  is  necessarily  sub- 
ordinate to  the  principal  characters,  but  which  con- 
tains a  song,  Ah !  la  Paterna  Mano,  of  sufficient  pre- 
tensions, and  which  showed  an  excellent  and  genuine 
tenor  voice,  producing  so  favorable  and  decided  an 
impression  as  to  receive  a  very  w.arm  encore.  The 
famous  sleep-walking  scene  worthily  closes  Mmc. 
Viardot's  appearance,  and  still  further  exalts  her  rep- 
utation. Truthful  and  vivid,  without  being  painful, 
it  surpasses  the  efforts  of  our  greatest  English  trage- 
dians. It  received  the  best  tribute — that  of  breathless 
attention  and  intense  interest.  The  battle  scene  was 
somewhat  lamely  fought  Macbeth  falls  in  a  combat, 
which  disappoints  the  galleries,  and  the  opera  comes 
to  a  conclusion.  The  not  unimportant  part  of  Ban- 
quo  was  admirably  filled  by  Signor  Lanzoni,  but  the 
weight  of  the  performance  rests  on  the  two  leading 
artists — Viardot  and  Graziani.  Two  better  suited  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
obtain  such  a  combination  in  London,  where  these 
two  will  not  be  united.  They  have  now  established 
on  the  stage  a  new  opera.  Its  success  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  is  plainly  destined  to  popularity.  It 
has  but  one  defect,  in  which  it  resembles  its  prototype 
that  of  too  great  length.  From  the  first  two  acts,  it 
would  be'impossible  to  cut  without  injury ;  but  parts 
of  the  third  and  fourth  acts  may  be  curtailed  with 
great  advantage  in  its  reproduction.  Too  much  honor 
cannot  be  given  to  all  concerned  in  the  arduous  task 
of  surmounting  the  difBculties  of  a  first  reproduction 
Both  pir.  Levey  as  leader,  and  Signor  Arditi  as  con- 
ductor, displayed  a  skill  and  energy  without  which 
success  would  have  been  impossible,  and  owing  to 
which  it  has  happily  been  achieved. 


The  Death  of  Madame  Bosio. 

The  Evening  Bulletin,  (Philadel.),  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  particulars  of  the  last  illness  and  death  of 
Madame  Bosio,  are  contained  in  our  Continental  pa- 
pers received  by  the  Niagara.  A  letter  dated  St. 
Petersburgh,  April  2,  to  the  Independence  Beige, 
mentions  that  in  the  second  week  of  Lent,  she  and 
other  artists  of  the  Italian  Opera  went  to  Moscow  to 
sing  at  concerts.  One  of  these  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  French  Benevolent  Society,  the  gross  receipts  of 
which  were  20,000  roubles,  (about  $16,000).  The 
expenses  were  lieavy,  Bosio  receiving  4000  roubles 
(S.3209).  The  net  profits  were  .about  86,000.  On 
her  return,  Mme.  Bosio  received  an  official  letter  an- 
nouncing her  appointment  as  first  cantratice  to 
Their  Majesties,  and  soon  after  she  received  a  splen- 
did bracelet,  a  gift  from  the  Emperor,  with  the  medal 
belonging  to  the  office,  although  before  Mme.  Bosio 
no  artist  had  thus  been  honored  by  the  Russian 
Court.  Tlie  medal  was  gold  and  bore  the  portrait  of 
the  Emperor,  set  round  with  diainonds,  and  a  laurel 
wreath,  also  in  diamonds,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
the  imperial  crown.  She  did  not  long  enjoy  this 
honor.  A  later  letter,  dated  St.  Petersburgh,  April 
12th,  contains  some  interesting  particulars  which  we 
translate : 

"  I  h.ave  already  spoken  of  the  desperate  illness  of 
Madame  Bosio.  The  day  after  sending  my  last  let- 
ter she  was  pronounced  better,  and  this  improvement 
continued  for  twenty-four  hours.  But  then  suddenly, 
in  consequence  of  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather, 
fatal  here  in  affections  of  the  chest  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  she  became  worse,  and  in  spite  of  the  care  of 
three  skilful  physicians,  M.  Karol,  physician  to  the 
Empress,  and  M.  Eck  and  M.  Kantzler,  botli  skilful 
in  pulmonary  affections.  They  combattcd  tlie  dis- 
ease, step  by  step,  but  though  occasionally  relieved, 
she  grew  weaker,  and  to-day,  at  half  after  two  o'olock 
in  the  afternoon,  she  yielded  her  sonl  to  her  Maker, 
after  having  blessed  her  afflicted  husband,  and  charged 
him  with  her  last  messages  to  her  absent  relatives 
and  friends. 

You  know  the  interest  "shown  universally  in  this 
city  in  the  great  artits  during  her  distressing  illness. 
I  went  every  day  to  inquire  about  her,  and  always 
met  in  her  "parlor  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  the  Empire.  To-d.ay  it  was  filled.  There 
were  high  dignitaries  of  the  Court,  generals  aides- 
de-camp,  ministers,  dijilomatists,  men  of  the  world, 
etc.  The  staircase  and  ante-chamber  were  literally 
crowded.  This  homage  was  not  only  to  the  great 
singer ;  for  Madame  Bosio,  besides  being  a  great  ar- 
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tist,  was  a  graceful  and  charming  lady  of  the  house, 
a  woman  of  the  world  of  the  best  taste  and  most 
agreeable  manners  ;  she  was  also  a  modest  Christian 
woman,  distributing  her  charities  privately  and  refu- 
sing them  to  none  that  were  unfoi'tunate.  This  can 
be  certified  to  by  her  unfortunate  compatriots,  by 
exiles,  and  all  those  who  when  suflFering  came  to  her. 

The  journey  to  Moscow  killed  her.  She  appeared 
to  dread  it  and  did  not  want  to  go.  This  was  like  a 
presentiment — a  warning  voice   forbidding  her  to  go ! 

But  it  had  no  eifect  on  her  companions,  Messrs. 
Calzolari,  de  Bassini  and  Cavallini.  They  were  go- 
ing to  give  a  couple  of  Concerts  and  without  her  they 
would  lose  their  chief  attraction.  She  went  and  sang 
three  times,  although  she  was  already  indisposed 
Coming  back  she  was  in  an  over-heated  car,  and  a 
window  was  opened  which  caused  a  violent  change  in 
the  temperature,  icy  cold  succeeding  to  a  great  heat, 
and  it  struck  her  lungs.  She  arrived  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Sunday,  March  20th  ;  the  same  day  she  went 
with  her  husband,  M.  Xindevalonis,  to  dine  with  the 
Duke  of  Ossuna.  She  was  gay  and  affable  as  usual. 
In  the  evening  many  visitors  called  to  pay  their  res- 
pects to  her  before  her  departure  for  Paris,  which  was 
to  take  place  the  next  day.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  she  felt  chilly  and  sent  for  a  shawl ;  at  eleven, 
she  felt  so  much  worse  that  she  was  obliged  to 
retire.  She  went  to  her  bed  and  never  arose  from  it 
again. 

There  was  a  sort  of  fatality  attending  her.  Her 
regular  physician,  Mr.  Fosse,  was  taken  sick  the  day 
after  his  first  visit,  and  he  sent  in  his  place  a  skilful 
man  who  was  attending  himself.  He  was  a  military 
physician  ;  his  uniform  annoyed  the  invalid,  and  she 
would  not  have  him.  Her  friends  reccomraended 
another,  and  this  one  seems  to  have  made  a  mistake 
in  regard  to  her  disease,  treating  her  for  a  bilious  at- 
tack, while  she  was  suffering  from  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  The  inflammation  increased  rapidly,  and 
when  a  week  afterwards,  Messrs.  Karel,  Eek,  and 
Lantzler  were  called  in,  the  disease  had  made  such 
progress  that  they  had  to  announce  the  great  danger 
she  was  in ,  and  the  little  hope  there  was  of  saving  her: 
But  they  did  all  that  could  be  done,  and  a  sovereign 
could  not  have  been  nursed  snd  attended  with  more 
devotion  and  zeal.  M.  Karel  went  to  see  her  five  or 
six  times  a  day,  and  his  two  colleagues,  who  agreed 
with  him  entirely  as  to  the  treatment,  were  generally 
with  him.  Day  before  yesterday,  M.  Fosse',  who  had 
got  better,  but  was  still  feeble,  went  to  see  his  dear 
patient,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  her  treat- 
ment was  perfect.  All  that  human  science  could  do 
was  done  to  save  her,  but  without  avail.  She  is  dead 
— Bosio,  the  diva,  the  artist  whose  triumphs  were 
lately  so  brilliant,  is  dead  in  the  height  of  her  strength, 
her  youth,  her  glory,  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  marvel- 
lous talent.  The  funeral  service  of  Mme.  Bosio  Xind- 
evalonis will  take  place  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  St. 
Catharine  on  Saturday  next,  April  16,  at  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning." 


Marx  on  Beethoven. 

The  publication  of  two  new  volumes  on  Beethoven, 
by  Dr.  Mar.x,  of  Berlin,  the  title  of  which  may  be 
rendered  as  '  Life  and  Productions,'  must  not  pass 
without  a  word  commending  them  to  the  musical 
reader  as  worthy  of  consideration.  The  peculiar 
taste  and  temper  which  we  ho.ve  found  in  other  works 
by  Dr.  Marx — a  certain  controversial  bitterness — is 
hci-e  so  mitigated  as  to  be  hardly  discernible.  While 
he  is  a  thorough-going  enthusiast  for  tlie  great  master 
of  romantic  instrumental  composition,  he  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  nonsense  of  such  a  rhapsodist  as 
M.  von  Lcnz.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  ho  has  yet 
less  sympathy  witli  the  narrow  and  grudging  folly  of 
M.  Oulibicheff; — who  because  Beethoven  was  no* 
Mozart,  and  not  impeccable,  did  his  best  to  "  write 
down"  Bcetliovcn. — There  is  not  much,  if  any,  new 
anecdote  beyond  what  was  contained  in  the  Life  by 
Hcrr  Schindler,  tlie  '  Nolizen'  of  Ries  and  Wegelcr, 
and  the  annotations  thereon  by  Prof.  Moscheles. — To 
lecture  from  Beethoven  as  from  a  model,  we  have  al- 
ways felt  to  he  a  grave  and  mtscliievous  mist.ake.  His 
was  a  masterly  genius,  incompletely  com])leto  within 
tliat  circle  of  its  own,  where 

non-  could  walk  but  he. 

It  lias  been  seen  how,  by  attempting  to  tread  in  it 
imitatively,  a  less  masterly  man — who  had,  neverthe- 
less, genius — we  mean  Ferdinand  Ries  ;  has  entirely 
failed  to  secure  that  reputation  due  to  his  unquestion- 
ed power  and  vigor  and  skill  as  a  musician.  The 
Life  of  Beethoven,  in  brief,  including  a  clear  view  of 
his  productions,  has  yet  to  be  written.  This  must  be 
done  by  some  one  conversant  with  tlie  incidents  and 
accidents  of  Viennese  society  for  the  last  seventy 
years,— familiar  with  the  progress,  forward  and  back- 
ward, of  the  world  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music, 
who  has  the  feeling  of  a  humorist,  the  judgment  of  a 


just  but  not  sour  moralist,  and  the  affections  of  a 
large  heart.  In  Beethoven's  case  (as  in  that  of  anoth- 
er musical  genius  yet  living  who  could  be  named)  the 
"  productions"  must  be  separated  from  the  "  life" 
—  keenly  though  kindly;  by  some  one  who  may 
have  had  insight  into  the  worlds  both  of  lite  and  pro- 
duction. But  such  a  biographer  as  we-  require  is, 
probably,  only  to  be  found  in  Utopia. — Lond.  Athen- 
ceum. 


Bach  and  Handel. 

(From  Programme  of  the  London  Monday  Popular  Concerts.) 

John  Sebastian  Bach,  and  George  Frederick  Han- 
del—  the  two  most  illustrious  musicians  of  their  age, 
and  who,  in  their  own  particular  walks,  have  never 
been  equalled,  much  less  excelled  —  though  contem- 
poraries, were  personally  strangers.  These  great  men 
were  simultaneously  producing  masterpieces  destined 
for  ever  after  to  exercise  a  most  important  influence 
upon  the  art ;  and  yet  so  independent  were  they  of 
each  other,  that  it  may  be  safely  said,  had  Bach  not 
existed,  Handel  would  have  been  precisely  what  he 
was;  and  had  Handel  not  lived.  Bach  would  have 
been  nothing  less  than  his  incomparable  self.  We 
believe  that  in  the  history  of  art  no  parallel  instance 
can  be  named  of  two  great  and.  original  geniuses 
working  wholly  apart,  and  reaching  the  pinnacle  of 
fame,  without  any  reciprocal  advantages,  and  without 
anything  in  common  but  their  unsurpassable  excel- 
lence. Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  were  not  merely 
contemporaries,  but  friends  ;  Haydn  and  Mozart  were 
mutually  debtors,  in  so  far  as  their  art  was  concerned ; 
but  Bach  and  Handel  were  like  self-luminous  suns, 
each  lighting  up  a  sphere  of  its  own,  while  all  but 
invisible  to  its  rival.  What  they  have  done  for  music 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  on  now.  They  found 
a  chaos,  out  of  which  they  created  a  symmetrical  and 
beautiful  world.  Bach  was  the  fountain  head  of 
harmony  ;  Handel  of  melody.  To  attempt  any  com- 
parison between  them,  however,  would  be  irreverent. 
Each  had  a  mission  of  the  highest  import,  and  each 
fulfilled  it  to  admiration.  It  matters  little,  that  some 
regard  Handel  as  tlie  most  fertile  inventor,  Bach  as 
the  profoundest  thinker,  Handel  as  the  poet,  Bach  as 
the  mathematician  and  philosopher;  enough  that  both 
were  essential  to  the  future  destiny  of  music,  and  that 
both  put  to  the  noblest  uses  the  gifts  they  had  received 
from  above.  That  Bach  will  always  remain  the  chief 
idol  of  musicians,  while  Handel  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce the  most  vivid  impression  on  the  many,  is  per- 
haps as  true  as  that  the  earth  will  forever  revolve 
round  the  sun,  and  the  moon  round  the  earth.  Im 
partial  judges,  however,  will  draw  no  distinction 
between  them  on  tliat  account,  but  admit  tlieir  equal 
claims  to  the  world's  esteem,  and,  at  the  very  most, 
premise  that  the  oflice  of  one  was  more  particularly 
to  teach,  that  of  the  other  to  enchant — each  being,  at 
the  same  time,  both  teacher  and  enchanter. 

Bach  and  Handel  tiever  met.  And  yet  they  were 
born  within  wliat  may  fairly  be  described  as  "  a 
stone's  throw  "  of  each  otlier,  and,  what  is  more,  in 
the  very  same  year  and  all  hut  in  the  same  month. 
Bach  first  saw  the  light  at  Eisenach,  in  Upper  Sax- 
ony, on  the  21st  of  March,  1685  ;  Handel  at  Halle,* 
in  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1685. 
Nor  was  there  a  very  long  interval  between  the  periods 
of  their  respective  deaths  —  Bach  quitting  this  world 
(at  Leipsic)  on  the  30th  of  July,  1750,  aged  65  ; 
Handel  on  the  13th  of  April.  1759,  (in  London  —  at 
the  house  which  is  now  57,  Brook  Street),  aged  74. t 
So  that  Handel  outlived  his  renowned  contemporary 
nine  years,  although  Bach  wrote  even  more  music 
than  Handel,  which  is  the  rather  to  be  wondered  at, 
inasmuch  as  Handel  was  one  of  tlie  most  rapid  and 
voluminous  producers  ever  heard  of.  Both  died 
blind — a  result  no  doubt  induced  in  a  very  great 
measure  liy  their  almost  superhuman  labors,  mental 
and  pliysical. 

Tims  tlie  two  "  Saxon  giants  "  were  inspired  con- 
temiioraneously,  and  worked  contemporaneouslv,  at 
different  portions  of  the  Temple  of  Art.  Between 
them  they  raised  the  structure  in  which  so  many  true 
high  ]iriests  have  since  worsliipjicd,  and  some  with  a 
no  less  holy  zeal  than  the  founders. 

What  a  fund  of  interesting  speculation  attaches  to 
the  fact,  that  the  Paxsion  of  St.  Mitltlmr  and  tlie  mass 
in  B  minor,  the  Wdl-te.mpernl  Cluricliunl  and  tlie  Art 
of  Fugue,  sliould  have  existed,  and  Handel  not  know 
them  ;  and  that  on  the  otlicr  hand.  The  Mexskih, 
Tsrad  in  Egypt,  Acis  and  Galatea,  and  the  Suite  de 
Pieces,  should  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  world, 
and  Bach  remain  comparatively,  if  not  Avliolly,  ignor- 
ant of  them.  That  tlie  two  great  musicians  continued 
strangers  to  the  la,st,  however,  was  the  fault  of  Handel 
entirely,  and  is  one  of  the  very  rare  charges  that 
might  (with  deference)  lie  preferred  against  the  im- 
mortal composer  of  the  Messiah,  as  in  some  degree 
too  much  a  man  of  the  world.  Handel,  from  his 
early  youth,  until  he  settled  in  England  (in  1714), 


and  even  afterwards,  was  always  a  traveller ;  he 
sought  for  money  no  less  than  for  fame.  With  Bach 
the  case  was  different.  Unlike  Handel,  who  never 
marded,  and  gave  no  "hostages  to  fortune,"  in  the 
shape  of  children.  Bach,  who  was  twice  wedded,  had 
seven  by  his  first  wife  and  thirteen  by  his  second  — 
eleven  sons  and  nine  daughters.  These  he  had  to 
maintain  and  educate  out  of  the  income  he  received 
as  Director  of  Music  and  Cantor  of  St.  Thomas's 
School  at  Leipsic.  The  post  was  suflSciently  lucra- 
tive :  but  Bach  had  no  further  resources,  and  sought 
none.  "  He  was,"  says  his  biographer,  "  too  much 
occupied  with  his  business  and  his  art  to  think  of 
pursuing  those  ways,  which,  perhaps,  for  a  man  like 
him,  especially  in  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  would 
have  led  to  riches.  If  he  had  thought  fit  to  travel, 
he  would  have  drawn  upon  himself  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world  ;  but  he  loved  a  quiet  domestic  life, 
constant  and  uninterrupted  occupation  with  his  art, 
and  was,  like  his  ancestors,  content  with  a  moderate 
competency." 

That  Bach's  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Handel,  with  some  of  whose  published  works  he  had 
become  familiar,  was  sincere,  may  be  elicited  from 
the  following  interesting  extract  out  of  Forkel's  biog- 
raphy :  — 

"Bach  had  a  very  great  esteem  for  Handel,  and 
often  wished  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  him. 
As  Handel  was  also  a  great  performer  on  the  clavi- 
chord and  the  organ,  many  lovers  of  music,  at  Leipsic 
and  in  its  neighborhood,  wished  to  hear  those  two 
renowned  men  together ;  hut  Handel  never  could  find 
leisure  for  such  a  meeting.  He  came  three  times  from 
London  to  Halle,  his  native  town.  On  his  first  visit, 
about  the  year  1717,  Bach  was  at  Coethen,  only  four 
German  miles  from  Halle  ;  on  being  informed  of 
Handel's  arrival,  he  immediately  set  out  to  pay  him 
a  visit ;  but  Handel  left  Halle  the  veri)  day  Bach 
reached  it.  On  Handel's  second  visit  (between  1730 
and  1740  f ),  Bach  was  at  Leipsic,  but  ill.  No  sooner, 
however,  informed  of  Handel's  arrival,  than  he  sent 
his  eldest  son,  William  Friedemann,  with  a  very  polite 
invitation  to  Leipsic  ;  hvt  Handel  regretted  that  he  covld 
not  come.  On  Handel's  third  visit,  in  1752  or  1753, 
Bach  was  dead.  Thus  his  wish  to  he  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Handel  was  not  fulfilled,  any  more 
than  that  of  many  lovers  of  music  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  and  hear  him  and  Handel  together." 

It  has  beeri  surmised  that  the  composer  of  The 
Messiah  was  a  little  jealous  of  Bach's  reputation  ;  but, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  Handel's  indiffer- 
ence to  the  advances  of  so  illustrious  a  compatn'ot 
and  fellow  musician,  such  an  idea  had  better  be  re- 
jected altogether.  Whatever  the  two  may  have  been 
as  mortal  men,  as  immortal  geniuses  their  wreaths 
are  twined  together  in  a  partnership  of  glory  that  is 
indissoluble  :  from  this  point  of  view  should  their 
remembrance  be  for  ever  contemplated.  Bach  was 
Bach,  and  Handel  Handel ;  but  ei'her  was  worthy  to 
be  the  other,  and  might  have  been,  had  circumstances 
placed  them  under  opposite  conditions.  It  should 
especially  be  borne  in  mind  that  Handel  lived  and 
struggled  amid  the  strife  and  passions  of  the  great 
world ;  while  Bach  made  a  world  for  him.=elf,  in 
which,  like  a  true  patriarch,  he  passed  an  existence 
of  almost  undisturbed  serenity.  And  this  should 
atone  for  what  was  w.inting  in  the  one,  while  it  ac- 
counts for  the  unselfish  single-heartedness  of  the 
other. 

*  Forkcl,  in  his  Life  of  Barh,  relates  the  foUowini; : — "  Han- 
del's master.  Zachau,  organist  at  Halle,  died  in  the  year  1717; 
and  J.  S.  Bach,  ivhose  reputation  Tvas  now  already  high  (he 
was  in  his  32nd  yerr).  w.a.s  invited  to  succeed  him.  Bach,  in 
short,  went  to  italle  to  prove  bis  qualifications,  by  performing 
a  piece,  as  a  specimen  of  his  skill  For  what  reason  is  not 
known,  however,  be  did  not  enter  upon  the  office,  but  left  itto 
an  able  scholar  of  Zachau's,  of  the  name  of  Kircbbof '' 

t  Between  the.=e  two  eventful  dates — .as  if  the  goddess  of 
music  had  been  loth  to  suffer  her  darling  art  to  remain  with- 
out a  worthy  representative — was  born  (on  the  27th  of  Janu- 
ary, 175(5),  that  other  grand  musician.  TVolfgang  Amadee  Mo- 
zart.    Fourteen  years  later,  came  Beethoven. 

}  This  must  have  been  either  in  1733.  when  Handel  went 
abroad  to  engage  singers  for  the  Italian  Opera  (and  preferred 
Carestini  to  Farinelli) — or  in  1738.  when  he  repaired  to  the 
baths  at  AiX-la-Chapelle  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

JlDtgjjfs  louriml  cf  Sliisit. 
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Mnsio  IN  THIS  Ndmber.  —  Continuation  of  the  opera,  Don 
Giovanni,  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte. 


Organs. 

Wo  had  the  pleasure,  of  listening,  one  after- 
noon last  week,  in  the  new  Appleton  Chapel,  of 
Harvard  University,  to  the  admirable  Organ  just 
completed  for  the  Chapel  by  Messrs.  Simmons  & 
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Willcox  of  this  city.  It  was  an  informal  opening, 
Mr.  Willcox,  one  of  the  makers,  who  has  great 
skill  in  illustrating  the  uses  of  all  the  various 
stops  and  contrivances  of  such  an  instrument,  in 
the  way  of  free  and  fanciful  improvisation,  as 
well  as  in  the  rendering  of  the  solid  classics  of 
the  organ,  having  invited  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  who  of 
course  felt  an  interest  in  this  musical  godsend  to 
their  Alma  Mater,  to  go  out  and  hear  it  for  an 
hour  or  two.  These  were  joined  by  quite  a 
a  number  of  the  professors,  students,  and  friends 
of  the  college,  of  both  sexes,  making  an  impromptu 
gathering  that  nearly  filled  the  Chapel ;  and  few 
seemed  willing  to  retire  as  long  as  any  sounds 
were  breathed  from  that  enchanted  forest  of 
pipes. 

The  organ  is  placed  in  the  choir  loft,  over  the 
main  entrance  of  the  building,  opposite  the 
chancel.  It  is  a  pity  that  both  choir  and  organ 
do  not  stand  upon  the  floor;  but,  as  it  is,  the  ex- 
terior of  the  instrument,  with  case  of  oak,  and 
fine  display  of  pipes  of  burnished  tin,  adds  greatly 
to  the  architectural  effect  of  that  end  of  the 
room  —  a  frigid  looking  room,  by  the  way,  with 
its  green  and  faded  yellow  stained  glass,  and  no- 
where one  warm  touch  of  color,  so  that  you  do 
not  forget  the  uninviting  aspect  of  the  exterior 
upon  entering.  But  this  en  passant  —  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  and  ours  is  not  puritanical.  There 
is  warmth  and  lusty  strength  and  richness  and 
vitality  and  beauty  and  delicacy  enough  in  the 
tones  of  the  new  Organ,  to  warm  the  soul  through 
one  sense,  though  it  be  chilled  through  another. 
Mr.  Willcox  played  a  free  and  wandering  im- 
promptu, a  continuous  arabesque  of  melodies  in 
all  moods  of  feeling,  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,"  as  he  was  tempted  now  by  this 
stop,  now  Dy  that,  singly,  or  in  variously  mingled 
or  contrasted  combination,  into  which  setting  he 
would  introduce  from  time  to  time,  with  the  full 
organ,  a  good  solid  fugue  by  Bach,  or  a  chorus 
from  Handel  (like  the  "  Hallelujah,"  "  And  with 
his  stripes,"  "  Lift  up  your  heads,"  &c.)  or  an  old 
Lutheran  Choral,  or  a  part  of  an  Organ  Sonata 
by  Mendelssohn,  thus  exemplifying  all  its  uses 
so  far  as  an  organist  without  singers  could.  Ev- 
ery one  was  struck  with  the  beauty  and  individ- 
ual flavor,  as  it  were,  of  many  of  the  fancy  or 
imitation  stops.  Some  of  these  were  introduced 
for  the  first  time  in  an  American  instrument. 
Of  these  we  may  note  the  German  Viola  di 
Ganiba,  with  its  rich  and  breezy  volume,  of  which 
the  kindred  tone  of  the  Viol  iTAmore  seemed  a 
more  exquisite  and  distant  echo.  Then  there  is 
the  Flute  Octavianle,  livelier  than  the  various 
other  flute  stops,  which  .speaks  well  for  itself, 
when  not  allowed  to  talk  too  much,  and  adds  a 
zest  to  the  full  organ.  Then  there  is  that  curi- 
ous, much-heard-of  thing,  the  Vox  Humana,  more 
quaint  and  strange  than  beautiful,  yet  good  for 
certain  occasional  bizarre  effects —  startlingly  hu- 
man, to  be  sure,  — but  all  human  voices  are  not 
lovely  —  much  like  a  Swiss  boy  singing  in  the 
street ;  yet  in  some  combinations  it  was  not  with- 
out charm ;  its  true  effect,  however,  must  rely 
upon  the  illusion  of  distance,  in  a  vast  cathedral, 
and  the  crescendo  and  diminvendo  of  a  swell  ar- 
rangement, which  will  probably  be  added. 

These  stops  are  new.  And  there  are  others  in 
the  organ  which  Messrs.  S.  &  W.  have  been  the 
first  to  introduce  in  this  country  ;  as,  the  sixteen 
feet  Fagoll  in  the  Swell,  which  with  its  kindred 


Oboe,  are  here  of  the  richest,  reediest  quality; 
the  Spitzflbte,  fluting  with  a  rustling,  watery 
sound;  and  the  16  fl.  Posaune,  or  trombone,  in 
the  Pedal,  at  once  strong  and  mellow.  Then 
we  noticed  the  magical  sweetness,  the  "  dying 
swell"  of  the  Vox  Angelica;  the  pervading  mu- 
sical whisper  of  the  Molina,  like  that  of  breezy 
pines,  filling  in  finely  amid  other  stops  and  fusing 
them  more  perfectly ;  the  Cornopean,  too,  and 
the  Corno  di  Bassetto  are  beautiful  and  mellow 
stops,  most  satisfying  to  the  ear. 

But  we  cannot,  nor  is  it  to  our  present  purpose, 
identify  distinctly  all  the  shades  of  tone  in  all 
these  "  fancy  "  stops.  Leaving  them,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  solid  and  substantial  elements,  which 
have  more  to  do  with  the  real  mission  of  the  Or- 
gan in  a  place  of  worship,  we  may  say,  that  we 
were  equally  struck  by  the  power,  solemnity  and 
grandeur  of  the  instrument  as  a  whole ;  by  the 
grand  volume  of  its  basses ;  by  the  round  and 
mellow  quality  (due,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  the  pure 
metallic  material)  of  those  sets  of  pipes  in  which 
the  peculiar  Organ  quality,  as  such,  is  wont  chiefly 
to  reside,  and  which  are  commonly  called  the 
Diapasons,  but  which  here,  following  the  German 
custom,  bear  other  names,  as  Bourdon,  Principal, 
&c.  And  we  must  note  as  highly  satisfactory  the 
Trumpet,  whose  vivacious  peal  told  capitally  in 
the  Handel  "  Hallelujah."  It  was  the  genuine, 
great  Organ  music,  of  course,  that  we  came  to 
with  a  soul  appetite,  after  the  novel  fancies  had 
begun  to  pall,  as  such  things  always  will.  And 
in  Mr.  W.'s  playing  of  the  fugues  and  choruses, 
with  full  organ,  we  had  assurance  of  a  grand  and 
powerful  and  admirably  balanced  instrument. 
The  deep-mouthed  basses  were  too  rich  and  full 
and  loud  to  be  over-topped  by  the  screaming 
Mixtures,  also  softened  by  such  milder  elements 
as  Flutes,  Dulciana,  Viola,  &c. 

But  our  knowledge  of  Organ  craft  is  not  such 
as  to  enable  us  to  go  into  a  critical  enumeration 
of  all  the  stops  and  faculties  of  this  fine  instru- 
ment, nor  to  pronounce  it  beyond  rivalry  with 
works  of  like  cost  and  magnitude  which  may  be 
produced  by  other  artists.  That  we  leave  for 
time  and  the  experts  to  settle.  We  are  at  least 
safe  in  saying  that  Messrs.  Simmons  and  Willcox 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  a  work,  into  which 
they  seem  to  have  put  their  best  skill  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  that  every  son  of  Harvard  must  re- 
joice that  this  long  standing  want  of  the  old  Uni- 
versity is  now  so  admirably  supplied.  For  the 
rest,  we  add  a  mere  literal  summary  of  the  con- 
tents, and  of  some  points  peculiar  (here,  at  least)to 
the  mechanism  of  this  Organ. 

There  are  three  Manuals,  from  C,  8  feet,  to  G, 
making  5G  notes ;  twenty-seven  pedals,  from 
CCC  toD;  —  fifty  registers,  musical  and  me- 
chanical, embracing  in  all  about  2300  pipes,  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

Great  Orqan.  —  1.  Bourdon,  16  feet.  2.  Principal, 
8  feet.  3.  Rohr  Flote,  8  feet.  4.  Hohl  Flote,  8  feet. 
5.  Violatli  G.iniba,  8  feet.  6.  Octave,  4  feet.  7.  Spitz- 
flote,  4  feet.  8.  Fhite  Octaviante,  4.  9.  Mixture, 
2  2-3  and  2  feet.  10.  Mixture,  3  ranks.  11.  Sym- 
bal,  2  ranks.     12.  Trumpet,  8  feet. 

Swdl  Organ.  —  1.  Bourdon,  16  feet.  2.  Princip.il, 
8  feet.  3. 'Bourdon,  8  feet.  4.  Keraulophon,  8  feet. 
5.  Vox  Angelica,  8  feet.  6.  Octave,  4  feet.  7.  Gei- 
gen  Octave,  4  feet.  8.  Mixture,  3  ranks,  2  feet. 
9.  Cornopean,  8  feet.  10.  Oboe,  8  feet.  11.  Clarion, 
4  feet.     12.  Pagott,  16  feet. 

C^oir  Organ.  —  1.  iEolina,  16  feet.  2.  Dulciana, 
8  feet.  3.  "Viola  d'Amore,  8  feet.  4.  Bourdon,  8 
feet.  5.  Gemsliorn,  4  feet.  6.  Pinte  a  Cheminde,  4 
feet.  7.  Plageolette,  2  ft.  8.  Corno  di  Bassetto,  8 
feet.     9.  Vox  Humana,  8  feet. 


Pedal  Organ.  — \.  Contra  Bass,  32  feet  (tone). 
2.  Open  Bass,  16  feet.     3.  Bourdon  Bass,  16  feet. 

4.  Violoncello,  8  feet.  5.  Quint,  5  2-3  feet.  6.  Oc- 
tave, 4  feet.     7.  Posaune,  16  feet. 

Mechanical  Mouements.  —  1.  Coupler,  Great  and 
Swell.  2.  Coupler,  Choir  and  Swell.  3.  Coupler, 
Pedal  and  Great.       4.    Coupler,  Pedal  and  Swell. 

5.  Coupler,  Pedal  and  Choir ;  also  two  Composition 
Pedals.  6.  Pull  Swell  (Pneumatic).  7.  Great  Or- 
gan Tacit  (Pneumatic).  8.  Great  Orsan,  M.  P. 
9.  Improved  Tremulant.     10.  Bellows  Signal. 

Every  stop  in  each  manual  extends  through 
the  entire  compass,  except  the  16  ft.  Fagotto  \n 
the  Swell,  which  descends  to  Tenor  C. 

The  mechanical  action  is  singularly  perfect. 
Every  pipe  speaks  promptly,  and  there  is  no  gasp- 
ing inequality,  or  jerking,  of  wind  ever  percepti- 
ble ;  no  rattling  of  keys,  registers,  &c.  This  is 
due  partly  to  the  precision  of  the  workmanship, 
but  also  still  more  to  the  introduction,  for  the  first 
time  here,  of  some  of  the  latest  European  improve- 
ments in  the  regulation  of  the  wind.  Chief 
among  these  we  may  mention  (1.)  the  Swiss 
spring-valve  wind-chests,  by  which  all  waste  of 
wind  and  all  impediments  to  smooth  action,  inci- 
dent to  the  old  system  of  slides,  are  perfectly 
avoided.  Such  wind-chests,  although  they  cost 
more,  ought  henceforth  to  be  held  indispensable 
in  all  large  works. 

2.  Three  diflferent  pressures  of  wind,  the  wind 
being  conducted  from  the  main  reservoir  into 
smaller  intermediate  ones,  from  which  the  pipes 
are  fed,  thus  avoiding  all  sensitiveness  of  the  pipes 
'to  any  sudden  jerks  of  the  bellows  ;  such  distur- 
bances expending  themselves  in  the  main  reser- 
voir, and  leaving  the  pipes  to  draw  from  quiet 
and  untroubled  waters.  This  is  a  very  ingenious 
and  original  method  for  securing  equality,  steadi- 
ness and  ample  supply  of  wind. 

3.  Pneumatic  Register  movements,  by  which  a 
great  deal  of  physical  exertion  is  saved  to  the 
organist ;  and  which,  in  addition  to  other  great 
advantages,  enable  the  performer,  while  playing 
upon  any  given  combination,  to  entirely  change 
the  stops  without  removing  his  hands  from  the 
keys. 

4.  The  Crescendo  Pedal,  by  which  all  the  reais- 
ters  of  the  Great  Organ  can  be  drawn  or  pushed 
back  one  by  one,  in  the  order  of  their  power,  so 
that  a  crescendo,  or  a  diminuendo,  or  a  sforzando 
is  instantly  attainable  without  lifting  the  hands  to 
the  draw-stops.  An  indicator  —  or  plionometer, 
we  might  call  it — is  placed  above  the  Manuals, 
directly  before  the  performer,  which  always  shows 
the  number  and  kind  of  stops  which  any  degree 
of  pressure  upon  the  Crescendo  Pedal  has  pre- 
pared for  speaking.  This  Crescendo,  a  Swiss  in- 
vention, surpasses  any  mechanism  heretofore  em- 
ployed to  vary  the  quality,  or  dynamics,  of  any 
combination  of  stops. 

The  vigilance  and  enterprise  which  Messrs.  S. 
&  W.  have  shown  in  thus  availing  themselves  of 
all  the  latest  improvements  both  in  the  mechan- 
ism and  the  voicing  of  the  Organ,  is  highly  to 
their  credit,  and  entitles  their  works  to  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  who  are  looking  out  for  a 
good  instrument. 

Another  interesting  Org.in  "  Opening  "  took  place 
Saturday  evening,  April  30,  at  the  Old  South  Church, 
where  the  Organ,  whicli  was  built  by  Thomas  Elliot, 
of  London,  in  1822,  had  just  been  rebuilt  by  Messrs. 
E.  &  G.  G.  Hook,  of  Boston.  The  qualities  of  the 
new  work  were  tested  by  some  of  our  best  organists, 
with  the  aid  of  the  fine  choir  of  the  Old  South,  under 
the  direction  of  their  organist,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang.    The 
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church  was  crowded  in  all  its  pe  ws,  aisles,  galleries 
and  door-ways.  There  was  a  printed  programme,  as 
follows  : 


Mendelssohn 


1.  Introductory  Voluntary, 

BIr.  nayter. 

2.  Aria.    *'0  God,  haTe  mercy," 

Mr.  Wetherbee. 

3.  Selections  from  *'  Tannhiluser  " 

Mr.  S.  A.  Bancroft. 

4.  Song.     "  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets," 

Mendelssohn 
Miss  Adams. 

5.  Interlude.    Organ. 

6.  Quartet.     "  Celestial  Lord."  Rossini 
-      (a.     Arrangement  of  Schubert  Song. 

\b.    Nocturne.  Mendelssohn 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

8,  Quartet.    Benedictus.  Mozart 

9.  Organ.    Sonata  for  four  hands.  Mendelssohn 

Messrs.  Bancroft  and  Lang. 

10.  Song.    '-Ah!  mon  fits."  Meyerbeer 

Mrs.  Emmons. 

11.  Overture  to  '*Egmont."  Beethoven 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

12.  Old  Hundred.    Be  thou  0  God  exalted  high. 

We  were  unfortunately  present  only  during  the 
latter  portion  of  the  performance.  We  were  struck, 
as  all  must  have  been,  by  the  exceeding  beauty  and 
refinement  of  several  of  the  stops,  especially  those  of 
a  violin  and  'cello  character,  and  generally  by  the 
pervading  sweetness  and  mellowness  of  tone  of  the 
whole  work.  In  the  accompaniment  of  the  vocal 
pieces,  which  were  admirably  sung,  it  showed  to  very 
great  advantage.  We  subjoin  the  printed  description 
of  the  new  works  as  contrasted  with  the  old. 

Its  compass,  which  before  was  from  GG  to  F  in  alt,  in  the 
Manuals,  has  been  transposed  to  that  from  CC  to  A  in  alt,  and 
in  the  Pedal,  from  one  octave  to  two  octaves  and  two  notes  ; 
and  in  volume  and  variety  of  tone  and  mechanical  facilities,  it 
has  been  more  than  doubled.  It  has  an  entirely  new  Swell 
Organ  of  fourteen  Stops,  extending  through  the  whole  com- 
pass, and  a  new  Pedal  Organ  ot  three  Stops.  The  Keys,  Ac- 
tion, and  most  of  the  Pipes  are  new,  and  what  remains  of  the 
old  has  been  thoroughly  remodeled,  revoiced  and  improved, 
and  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Pipes,  the  richest  compo- 
sition of  metal  has  been  used,  —  the  effect  of  which  is  increased 
brilliancy  and  purity  of  tone,  as  well  as  greater  durability. 

The  Organ  now  contains  the  following  stops,  viz :  Great 
Or^an. ^Double  Open  Diapason,  Open  Diapason,  Stop'd  Diapa- 
son, Melodia,  German  Viol  di  Gamba,  Principal,  Twelfth,  Fif- 
teenth, Sesquialtera,  Mixture,  Trumpet.  Choir  Organ. — Open 
Diapason,  Stop'd  Diapason,  Eolina  (or  Double  Dulciana,)  Dul- 
ciana,  Gemshorn,  "Wald  Flute,  Fifteenth,  Clarionet.  Swell 
Organ. — Bourdon  Bass,  Bourdon  Treble,  Open  Diapason, 
Stop'd  Diapason,  Keraulophon,  Vox  Celestis,  Principal,  Violin, 
Picolo,  Flute  Harmonique.  Doublette,  Double  Trumpet,  Trum- 
pet, Hautboy.  PedeU  Organ.  —  Double  Open  Diapason,  Double 
Stop'd  Diapason,  Violoncello.  Couplers,  ^c.  —  Swell  to  Great, 
Unison,  Swell  to  Choir,  Super-octaves,  Choir  to  Great,  Sub- 
octaves,  Great  to  Pedals,  Choir  to  Pedals,  Swell  to  Pedals, 
Tremulant  Swell,  Bellows  Signal. 

The  Organ  formerly  contained  the  following  Stops,  viz: 
Great  Organ.  —  Open  Diapason.  Stop'd  Diapason,  Principal, 
Twelfth,  Fifteenth,  Sesquialtera,  Mixture,  Trumpet,  Clarion. 
Swell  Organ.  —  Open  Diapason,  Stop'd  Diapason,  Principal, 
Trumpet,  Hautboy.  Ckoir  Organ. — Stop'd  Diapason,  Dulci- 
ana, Principal,  Flute,  Cremona.  Pedals,  ^c.  —  Open  Diapason, 
Pedal  Coupler,  Swell  to  Choir  Coupler,  Tremulant  Swell. 


Signor  Bendelari's  Soiree. 

A  very  interesting  private  musical  entertainment 
was  given  last  Saturday  evening,  at  Mercantile  Hall, 
by  our  accomplished  maestro  di  Canto,  Signor  Ben- 
DELAEi,  and  his  pupils.  The  hall  was  crowded  with 
invited  guests  —  a  brilliant  and  an  eager  audience. 
The  programme  was  the  following  excellent  selection 
from  the  Italian  operatic  masters  : 

Paet  I.  —  1.  Coro,  "Martiri":  Donizetti.  2.  Eomanza, 
"Guglielmo  Tell";  Rossini:  Miss  Kimball.  3.  Duetto,  "I 
Mas-jnadieri ;  Verdi ;  Miss  Abby  Fay  and  Mr.  Tuckerman.  4. 
Aria  Finale  —  Largo,  '"  Lucrezia  Borgia";  Donizetti:  Miss 
Goodwin.  6.  Coro  e  Cavatina  "  Giuramento  " ;  Mercadante: 
Mrs.  Harwood.  (Con  aceompagnameuto  di  Flauto  obligato.) 
6.  Second  Finale— (Pezzo  Goncertato),  "Vestalc";  Merca- 
dante: Misses  M.  Fay,  Harrington,  Ide,  Messrs.  Tuckerman, 
Garrett,  Wilson,  and  Chorus.  7.  Cavatina,  "Bigoletto"; 
Verdi :  Miss  Abby  Fay  8.  L' Ave  Maria,  (Quartette ) ;  Florimo ; 
Mrs.  Harwood,  Miss  Goodwin,  Mr.  Tuckerman,  Mr.  Garrett, 
and  Chorus. 


PiEl  n.— 1.  Coro,  "  Giovanna  d'Arco:  Verdi.  2.  Buetto, 
"Giuramento";  Mercadante:  Miss  Goodwin  and  Mrs.  Har- 
wood. 3.  Cavatina,  "Betly";  Donizetti;  Miss  Pierce.  4. 
Duetto,  "  Sonnambnla  " ;  Bellini :  Miss  Abby  Fay  and  Mr.  F. 
Nash.  5.  Quartette,  "  Ridiamo  Cantiamo";  Rossini:  Mrs 
Harwood  and  Messrs.  Tuckerman,  Andrews  and  Garrett.  6. 
Cavatina,  "Linda";  Donizetti;  Miss  Abby  Fay.  7.  Trio, 
"  Voga,  Voga  " ;  Campana :  Miss  M.  J.  Bartlett,  Miss  Goodwin 
and  Mrs;  Harwood.  8.  First  Finale,  "Linda";  Donizetti: 
Miss  M.  Fay,  Mrs.  Harwood,  Miss  Ide,  Messrs.  T.  Ball,  Garrett' 
and  Chorus. 

The  choruses  were  sung  with  remarkable  precision, 
purity  of  tone,  richness  and  volume,  by  a  choir  of 
forty-eight  ladies,  and  sixteen  gentlemen,  a  fine  col- 
lection of  fresh,  musical  voices.  Mr.  Bendelari  him- 
self played  all  the  arcompaniraents.  The  opening 
of  the  chorus  from  the  '•  Martyrs,"  by  male  voices  in 
unison,  was  better  than  we  often  hear  on  the  Italian 
stage,  having  refinement  as  well  as  vigor  and  preci- 
sion. The  chorus  of  women,  too,  from  II  Giura- 
mento, was  beautifully  sung.  Among  the  concerted 
pieces  we  were  most  struck  by  the  Quartet :  Ridiamo, 
cantiamo,  for  soprano,  tenors  and  bass  ;  it  is  a  bright, 
fresh,  original  fancy  of  the  genial  Kossini,  and  was 
nicely  rendered.  The  Finale  from  the  Vestale,  also, 
made  a  fine  impression. 

There  were  some  excellent  specimens  of  solo-sing- 
ing, showing  well-cultivated  voices  and  a  high  degree 
of  execution.  Besides  Mrs.  Harivood,  who  lent  her 
services  in  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  rendering  of  the 
pieces  from  Mercadante ;  and  Miss  Fat,  the  pupil 
par  excellence  of  Sig.  Bendelari,  whose  pure  soprano 
is  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  who  has  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  expression  of  her  singing,  as  well  as  in 
her  execution,  which  was  always  wonderfnlly  facile 
(witness  especially  her  finished  rendering  of  the 
pieces  from  Rigoletto  and  Sonnamhula),  there  were 
some  fine  displays  of  voice  and  skill  by  several  of 
Sig.  B.'s  younger  present  pupils.  We  may  instance 
especially  Miss  Goodwin,  Miss  Pierce,  and  Miss 
Kimball.  Mr.  Tuckekmann's  tenor,  with  his  fer- 
vent, tasteful,  and  really  Italian  style  of  singing,  was 
something  notable  for  an  American ;  and  Messrs. 
Ball,  Garrett,  and  others,  with  their  bass  voices, 
lent  good  service.  Altogether  it  was  a  most  agreea- 
ble, and  even  an  enthusiastic  occasion,  and  did  great 
credit  to  the  master  and  his  pupils. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 


We  hope  and  trust  all  the  friends  of  Oratorio  and 
all  great  choral  and  orchestral  music  will  gather  to 
the  support  of  the  old  Handel  and  Hatdn  Soci- 
ety, at  the  Music  Hall,  this  evening.  It  ought  to 
be  indeed  a  "  Benefit "  to  the  Society,' which  has  been 
emptying  its  treasury  at  a  sad  rate  for  our  good,  and 
whose  future  efforts  to  keep  up  the  line  of  noble 
Oratorio  among  us  may  be  expected  to  derive  en- 
couragement or  discouragement  from  the  interest 
now  shown  by  the  public.  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn 
of  Praise,"  (Lohgesang),  which  forms  the  first  part  of 
the  programme,  created  a  sensation  in  the  audience  a 
year  ago,  and  is,  intrinsically,  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  modern  times.  In  it  we  get  both  a  complete 
Orchestral  Symphony,  and  a  Choral  Cantata,  —  in 
fact  a  short,  but  noble.  Oratorio.  Its  shortness  gives 
it  an  advantage  over  other  Oratorios.  The  second 
part  will  be  miscellaneous.  Mrs.  Long,  Mrs.  Har- 
wood, Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Henry  Draper,  Mr. 
Powers,  and  others  of  our  best  vocalists  have  vol- 
unteered their  aid,  and  Zerrahn  will  conduct. 

We  have  been  much  interested  this  week  by  watch- 
ing the  operation  of  a  very  ingenious  invention  of  our 
townsman  —  for  some  years  a  citizen  in  the  West, 
Mr.  Henry  Bond.  It  is  no  less  than  a  machine, 
which  may  be  attached  to  any  Piano-forte,  and  is  en- 
tirely out  of  sight,  occupying  but  little  space,  for  the 
recording  upon  paper  of  whatever  notes  are  played. 
The  plan  is  simple,  as  it  is  ingenious,  and  beautiful 
in  the  working.  It  consists  of  some  clock-work  ma- 
chinery, buried  in  the  space  at  tlie  left  end  of  the  key- 
board, which  turns  a  barrel,  inked,  around  which 
scored  paper  is  reeled  off  upon  the  floor,  bearing  an 
accurate  impression,  in  marks  of  various  lengths,  of 
all  the  notes  struck  by  the  player,  the  bar  lines,  and 


all.  The  barrel  revolves  at  any  rate  of  tempo  re- 
quired. Each  key  when  struck  presses  the  end  of  a 
lever  underneath  the  key-board,  which  presses  the 
paper  against  the  inked  barrel,  causing  it  to  take  an 
impression  just  so  long  as  the  key  is  kept  down  and 
no  longer.  From  these  marks,  falling  on  the  proper 
lines  and  spaces  of  ruled  staves,  one  may  easily  write 
off  in  common  notation  all  that  has  been  played. 
Composers,  when  they  inprovise  at  the  piano,  may 
thus  manage  to  arrest  their  fleeting  inspirations  and 
work  them  up  at  leisure.  Of  course  the  music  is  re- 
corded just  as  played,  and  if  there  be  any  blunders, 
any  notes  too  long,  too  short,  or  slighted  in  the  exe- 
cution, it  will  all  stand  written,  as  in  a  book  of  judg- 
ment, in  the  record.  With  what  results  this  invention 
may  be  pregnant,  time  must  show.  Meanwhile  the 
working  of  the  instrument  may  be  seen  by  any  one, 
at  any  hour,  at  the  warerooms  of  the  Messrs.  Chick- 
ering,  where  Mr.  Bond  is  often  in  attendance,  and 
will  cheerfully  give  any  explanations. 

A  new  Italian  Opera  Company  will  shortly  appear 
at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  in  New  York.  Ade- 
laide Cortesi  and  Pepita  Gassier  are  the  prime 
donne ;  MaretzekIs  the  director.  The  Strakosch 
troupe,  including  Piccolomini  and  Wilhorst,  are 
at  the  Academy,  Ullmann,  with  Gazzaniga, 
Phillipps,  Formes,  &c.,  are  at  Philadelphia,  where 
Martha  and  La  Favorita  have  been  the  pieces  that 
excited  the  most  interest.  We  shall  have  them  here 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  next  week.  The  opening  is 
postponed  to  Thursday,  when  Martha  is  to  be  per- 
formed, with  the  same  cast  as  last  winter,  except  that 
Adelaide  Phillipps  is  to  take  the  pretty  part  of 
Nancy.  Formes,  of  course,  will  be  farmer  Plunkett. 
Don  Giovanni,  Robert  le  Diable,  La  Favorita,  Lucrezia, 
Norma,  1  Puritani,  ^c,  figure  in  the  prospectus  of 
the  brief  season. 


Msiral  Ccrrespnhnre. 

Cincinnati,  April  30.  —  The  "Cecilia  Society' 
celebrated  their  third  anniversary  on  the  28th  inst., 
before  an  overflowing  house.  The  programme,  which 
we  subjoin,  was  one  of  unusual  interest  and  variety, 
and  evidently  pleased  all  who  were  present. 

PiET  1. 

1.  Overture Fr.  Schneider. 

2.  Chorus,  Elijah  :  "  Blessed  is  he  " Mendelssohn. 

3.  Aria,  Creation  :  "  On   mighty  Pens  " Haydn. 

4.  Chorus.  Elijah  :  "  Rest  ye  in  peace  " Mendelssohn. 

5.  Aria,  Orpheus Gluck. 

6.  Andante  and  Allegro ;  1st  Symphony Beethoven- 

7.  Aria,  "  Oberon  "  :  "  Ocean." Von  Weber. 

8.  Chorus,  Elijah  :  "  Thanks  be  to  God  " Mendelssohn. 

Paet  II. 
Comala,  for  Soli,  Chorus  and  Orchestra N.  W.  Gade' 

The  orchestral  pieces  of  the  first  part  were  execu- 
ted with  much  spirit,  and  warmly  applauded.  The 
three  choruses  from  "  Elijah  "  and  especially  the  last 
one,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,"  were  rendered  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  which  works  of  that  high  order  can 
not  fail  to  excite. 

Mad.  Rive  sang  the  ever  welcome  aria,  "  On 
mighty  pens",  with  artistic  finish,  and  the  Misses 
Raymond  and  Haub  but  added  fresh  laurels  to  their 
well  deserved  reputations  by  the  rendition  of  their 
respective  arias  from  "  Orpheus  "  and  "  Oberon." 

'The  genial  Niels  W.  Gade's  "Comala"  (performed, 
if  we  mistake  not,  for  tlie  first  time  in  America,)  was 
admirably  given,  and,  considering  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  the  worii,  we  must  confess  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  excellence  with  which  it  was  rendered. 
The  faltering  of  the  soprano  in  the  "  Chorus  of  the 
Maidens,"  (No.  10),  was  speedily  restored  by  the 
energetic  leader,  Mr.  Ritter,  and  commencing  anew, 
it  was  vigorously  completed.  The  soli  were  sung  by 
Afad.  Rive,  Miss  Fanny  Raymond  and  Mr. 
ICroell. 

"  Comala  "  is  founded  upon  a  story  from  Ossian, 
of  a  princess,  who  di.sguised  as  a  youth,  follows  her 
lover  Fingal  to  battle.  On  the  morning  before  the 
conflict,  Fingal  left  Comala  on  a  hill  within  view  of 
the  scene  of  battle,  promising,  if  victorious,  to  return 
that  night.  A  storm  arising  in  the  meantime,  Co- 
mala sees  borne  upon  it  the  spirits  of  her  ancestors, 
who  go  to  escort  tlie  souls  of  the  departed.  She,  be- 
lieving the  battle  lost,  and  Fingal  killed,  dies  with 
grief.  The  warriors  return  in  triumph,  and  Fingal 
learns  the  death  of  his  beloved.  He  bids  t)ie  bards 
and  maidens  raise  their  songs  over  her  body,  and 
with  their  lament  and  eulogy,  the  composition  closes. 

The  work  itself  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  known  in  our  country,  and  we  are  surprised 
that  it  has  never  been  heard  in  the  East,  having  ac- 
quired a  considerable  reputation  in  Europe.     Leaning 
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in  style  as  it  does  towards  that  of  the  modem  Ger- 
man composers,  it  nevertheless  contains  exquisite 
melodies,  which,  we  doubt  not,  a  learned  New  York 
critie  would  term  "  salient."  The  instrumentation  is, 
in  some  parts,  decidedly  original,  and  beautiful 
throughout ;  the  almost  unearthly  strains  of  the  "  Chor 
der  Geisier"  (Chorus  of  Ghosts)  are  still  ringing  in 
oar  ears. 

We  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  one  of  the  best  of  modern  musical  produc- 
tions, by  this  constantly  improving  association,  and 
feel  confident  that  the  trifling  imperfections,  which 
were  almost  inseparable  from  a  first  representation, 
will  be  carefully  avoided  the  next  time. 

J.  A.  D. 


wnt  %\xu)i. 


London. 

From  the  Musteal  World,  April  16. 

New  Philhakmonic  Concerts. — The  selection 
at  the  second  concert,  which  took  place  on  Monday, 
was  both  interesting  and  novel.  Cherubini's  overture 
to  Medea,  too  seldom  heard  in  the  concert  room,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  the  £;reat  Italian  master's 
orchestral  preludes,  was  a  good  beginning,  and  was 
admirably  executed  under  Dr.  Wylde's  direction. 

The  scena  for  contralto  solo  and  chorus,  "  Ciii  mai 
dell'  Erebo,"  from  Gluck's  Orfeo,  was  another  nov- 
elty— or  rather  quasi-novelty,  not  having  been  intro- 
duced at  a  public  entertainment  for  some  time.  In 
the  repertoire  of  the  Ancient  Concerts  it  was  a  stock- 
piece,  in  which  Malibran,  as  Orpheus,  was  wont  to 
create  an  impression.  The  lovers  of  classical  music, 
no  doubt,  will  thank  Dr.  Wylde  for  afi^ording  them 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  two  specimens  of  great 
masters  of  the  German  and  Italian  schools.  Miss 
Dolby,  as  Orpheus,  sang  very  finely,  and  was  well 
supported  by  the  chorus. 

Viotti's  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra  was 
another  novelty,  but  hardly  aflTorded  the  same  gratifi- 
cation as  its  precursors.  Either  the  music  was  too 
antiquated,  or  M.  Wieniawski  had  no  sympathy  with 
it.  He  played  it  capitally,  but  the  audience,  al- 
though they  applauded,  were  not  moved  as  when  he 
plays  in  the  quartets  of  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Men- 
delssohn. 

Mendelssohn's  symphony  in  A  major  (the  Italian), 
and  Beethoven's  pianoforte  concerto  in  C  minor, 
were  the  other  great  features. 

The  concerto  was  finely  played  by  Mr.  Charles 
Halle,  who  was  recalled  at  the  end.  'The  accompani- 
ments, however,  were  as  bad  as  well  could  be. 

In  the  second  part  M.  Wieniawski  introduced  a 
Preqhiera  and  Polonaise  of  his  own  composition,  for 
violin  and  orchestra.  M.  Wieniawski  has  lately 
identified  himself  with  classical  music  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  a  fact  which  would  seem  now  to 
militate  against  his  success  in  ihe  fantasia  school.  In 
no  other  way  can  we  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
enthusiasm  that  follows  his  "  readings  "  of  the  great 
masters,  and  the  comparative  indifference  tliat  awaits 
his  more  showy  mechanical  achievements.  It  is  not 
that  M.  Wieniawski's  playing  deteriorates,  but  that 
the  public  taste  improves. 

The  vocal  music,  besides  Orfeo,  comprised  "  Di 
militari  onori,"  from  Jessonda,  and  "  Vedrb,  mentr'io 
sospiro,"  from  Figaro,  both  sung  by  Signor  Belletti 
in  his  most  energetic  manner,  the  first  being  encored. 
There  was,  also,  the  duet,  "  Bella  imago,"  which  on 
the  stage  is  highly  effective,  but  in  the  concert-room 
loses  its  dramatic  point.  The  concert  terminated 
with  Beethoven's  overture  to  Prometheus,  which  few 
remained  to  hear.  The  attendance  was  largo,  and 
Dr.  Wylde  was  warmly  received. 

Me.  W.  II.  Holmes'  first  concert  (of  a  series  of 
three)  took  place  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  tlie 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  wlien  a  full  and  fasliiona- 
ble  audience  assembled  to  listen  to  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Part  I. — Sinfonia.  W.  11.  Holmes.  Solo,  trumpet,  Mr. 
Thomas  Harper.  Dr.  Arne.  Nocturne  (Orchestra),  "  Les 
Etoiles  et  leur  Lang.age,"  Georgiana  Holmes,  oboe  obbligato, 
Mr.  Nicholson,  and  horn  o'ibligato,  Mr.  0.  Harper — Georgi- 
ana  Holmes.  Concerto  in  G  minor,  Mr.  Hammond  (pupil  of 
Mr.  AV.  H.  Holmes),  Mendelssohn.  Song,  "  The  blind  flower 
girl,"  Miss  Dolby.  W.  H.  Holmes.  Duet  Concertantc,  ''Lo  ! 
here  the  gentle  Lark,"  flute,  Mr.  Richardson,  clarionet,  Mr. 
Lazurus— Sir  U.  R.  Bishop.  Overtural  Caprice  for  the  Orches- 
tra, Lady  Cotton  Sheppard. 

Part  II. — Concerto  in  C,  pianoforte.  Master  H.  C.  Allison 
(pupil  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes)— the  Cadence  composed  by  Mas- 
ter H.  C.  Allison— Moziirt.  "  Spirit  Song,"  Miss  Dolby,  itaydn. 
Romance  for  Orchestra,  ■■  Whispering  Jlusic,"  W.  H  Holmes. 
Overture  (Men  of  Prometheus),  Be  thoyen. — Leader,  Mr.  H. 
G.  Blagrove.     Conductor,  Mr.  C.  Lncas. 


Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt's  first  Matine'e  Musicah 
of  chamber  music  was  given  at  Willis's  Rooms,  on 
Monday.  The  programme  comprised  Mozart's 
Quartet  in  E  fiat,  for  pianoforte,  violin,  viola,  and 
violoncello  ;  Mendelssohn's  Variations  Sfirieuscs  " 
(Op.  54),  for  pianoforte  solus  ;  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  G  minor  (Op.  5),  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello  ; 
and  Hummel's  Grand  Septuor,  in  D  minor  (Op.  74), 
for  pianoforte,  flute,  oboe,  horn,  alto,  violoncello,  and 
double  bass.  A  better  selection,  or  one  varied  with 
nicer  judgment,  could  hardly  have  been  made.  In 
the  quartet  of  Mozart,  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  en- 
joyed the  valuable  co-operation  of  M.  Sainton,  Herr 
Schreurs,  and  Signor  Piatti,  and  we  need  hardly 
state  that  this  glorious  composition  was  splendidly 
executed.  In  Beethoven's  sonata,  the  accomplished 
pianist  was  assisted  by  Signor  Piatti,  when  another 
fine  performance  was  realized.  In  Mendelssohn's 
Variations  S^rieuses,  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  was  emi- 
nently successful.  The  brilliant  septuor  of  Hnmmel, 
admirably  played  by  Messrs.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  S. 
Pratten,  Crozier,  C.  Harper,  Schreurs,  Piatti,  and 
Howell,  brought  the  performance  to  a  termination 
with  &lat. 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. — The  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  death  of  Handel  was  com- 
memorated by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  on 
Wednesday  evening,  with  a  performiince  of  the 
Messiah,  the  remarkable  feature  of  which  was  the  first 
appearance  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  after  his  recent  long 
and  serious  indisposition.  The  attendance  was  im- 
mense. The  other  singers  were  Mad.  Catherine 
Hayes,  Miss  Dolby,  and  Sig.  Belletti. 

Crtstal  Palace. — At  the  last  Saturday  Con- 
cert, Mendelssohn's  music  to  Antigone  was  performed 
for  the  first  time,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the 
eminent  success  which  the  same  composer's  (Edipus 
achieved  a  few  weeks  previously.  Mr.  Manns  was 
again  careful  in  the  selection  of  his  chorus,  and  left 
nothing  undone  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  performance. 
Acting  on  the  suggestions  of  one  or  two  of  the  morn- 
ing journals,  the  directors  engaged  a  lady  to  assist 
Mr.  H.  Nichol  in  reciting  the  verses.  The  lady  was 
Miss  Edith  Heraud. 

Mk.  Aguilar's  Matinees  Musicales.  —  The 
first,  for  the  present  season,  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  at  Mr.  Aguilar's  residence.  The 
rooms  were  crowded.  The  first  part  of  the  program- 
me consisted  of  Dussek's  Plus  Ultra,  Beethoven's 
Sonata  Pastorale,  and  the  Preciosa  duet,  by  Mendels- 
sohn and  Moscheles.  Miss  Weldon,  who  played  the 
"  Plus  Ultra,"  was  not  equal  to  her  task — an  hercu- 
lean one,  as  all  know  who  have  tried  it.  Miss  Hen- 
ry's performance  of  Beethoven's  "  pastoral  sonata  " 
was  marked  by  intelligent  reading  and  correct 
execution.  The  andante  was  gracefully  rendered. 
The  Misses  D'Aguilar  Samuda,  in  the  Preciosa 
duet,  brought  the  first  part  of  the  concert  to  a  bril- 
liant conclusion.  The  second  part  opened  with 
Beethoven's  D^sir — a  popular  waltz  movement,  well 
played  by  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  excellent  performance  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Bertha  Salomons,  of  Mr.  Aguilar's  romance 
called  Sunset  Glow.  The  same  composer's  Bolero 
was  played  with  no  less  effect  by  Miss  A.  D'  Aguilar 
Samuda.  We  have  not  space  to  particularize  all  the 
pieces  in  the  second  part,  but  must  single  out  as 
worthy  of  special  praise  Miss  Esther  Aguilar,  in  a 
nocturne  by  Stephen  Heller,  and  Miss  Waters,  in  a 
fantasia  by  Vincent  Wallace.  The  concert  ended 
with  Mr.  Osborne's  duet  on  Les  Huguenots,  capitally 
played  by  the  sisters  Samuda. 

Vienna. — Among  the  engagements  for  the  ensu- 
ing season  -at  the  Italian  theatre,  are  Mesdames 
Cliarton-Demeur  and  Medori,  and  Signor  Everardi. 

Cologne. — Auber's  Fra  Diavolo  has  been  repro- 
duced with  immense  success. 

Madrid. — Sig.  Giuglini's  benefit  took  place  on 
the  2d  inst.,  at  the  Teatro  Real,  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  a  crowded  audience.  The 
performances  comprised  the  Trovatore,  and  a  new 
canXata.," Addio  alia  Spagna,  written  expressly  for  tlie 
occasion,  and  dedicated  to  the  Queen.  Sig.  Giuglini 
is  represented  by  the  local  journals  as  something  un- 
precedented in  the  Spanish  capital.  After  the  perfor- 
mance, the  chorus  accompanied  him  to  his  hotel,  and 
serenaded  him  under  bis  windows.  On  the  following 
day  her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  was  pleased  to  confer 
on  him  the  oriler  of  Chevalier  d'Isabella  Cattolica. 
The  journals  further  stated,  that  Sig.  Giuglini  pre- 
sented the  entire  receipts  of  the  performance  to  a 
charitable  institution.  "The  popular  tenor  is  expected 
daily  in  London,  to  enter  upon  his  professional  du- 
ties at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Drury  Lane. 
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Music  by  Mail.— Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a  con- 
venience, but  a  saving  cf  expen.'se  in  obtainin*;  supplies.  Books 
can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  ounce. 
This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand  miles  ;  be- 
yond that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Parewell  forever.  Di\  J.  Haynes.  25 

A  sweet  Ballad  by  the  Composer  of  numerous  little 

Eongg,  which  have  found  favor  with  the  public.     The 

words  are  by  Geo.  Morris,  contributed  lately  to  the 

New  York  Ledger. 

Pleasure  climbs  to  every  mountain.     Song. 

Minnie  May.  25 
When  the  night's  dark  shades  are  stealing. 

Mary  Asthore.  25 
Pleasing  Parlor  Songs  for  voices  of  medium  Compass. 

From  the  time  of  earliest  childhood  (Solo,  pro- 
fugOj  rejetto).     Prom  Flotoio's  "Martha."  25 

This  Song  is  taken  from  the  favorite  duet  between 
Lyonel  and  Plumkett,  and  transposed  into  a  lower 
Key,  to  make  it  available  to  common  voices.  The 
Italian  words  are  added. 


The  Irish  lake.     Song. 


e.  Glover.  25 


Light  and  pretty ;  a  happy  musical  version  of  a  poem , 
treating  on  an  amusing  superstition,  prevalent  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  certain  lake  in  Ireland. 

Oh,  think  of  me  when  the  first  bright  star. 

R.  J.  Haycraft.  35 

A  sterling  Song  by  an  accomplished  and  highly  es- 
teemed musician. 

I  dream  of  thee,  (Nie  kann  ich  dicli  vcrgessen). 

Franz  AU,  25 

This  is  a  truly  genuine  inspiration  of  this  dreamy 
tone-poet,  who,  with  the  melancholy  strains  of  his 
"When  the  swallows  homeward  fly,"  has  captivated 
and  softened  so  many  a  heart.  All  who  are  fond  of 
this  pathetic,  touching  element  in  Music,  will  be 
charmed  with  the  above  Song. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Beauties  of  Don  Giovanni,  arranged  in  2  nos., 

each,  Albert  W.  Berg.  60 

Nobody  can  wish  for  a  better  arrangement,  or  for 
one  which  gives  a  choicer  selection  of  airs.  Every  melo- 
dy which,  in  listening  to  the  Opera,  seems  to  be  en- 
dowed with  superior  beauty,  will  be  found  here  :  it  is 
a  whole  evening's  musical  entertainment  condensed. 
More  tasteful  and  comprehensive  than  Beyer's  other- 
wise very  acceptable  arrangements,  and  adapted 
throughout  for  good  Common  Players.  These  ar- 
rangements will  doubtless  be  gagerly  sought  for, 

Henri  Laurent,  30 


The  Huguenots  Quadrille. 


A  very  effective  Quadrille,  excellent  for  dancing.     A 
number  of  the  best  aii-s  will  be  recognized. 


Martha  (Ilhistrations  operatiques.) 


C.  FradeL  35 


Selections  for  Pupils,  who  will  find  all  the  sweets  of 
this  Opera  served  to  them  in  the  most  agreeable  and 
pleasing  manner. 

Blossoms.     (Knosper)  Impromptu  ^  la  Valse. 

Fritz  Spindler.  50 

Very  graceful  and  comparatively  easy.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  partial  to  this  Composer's 
music,  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  They  will  find 
this  piece  a  valuable  addition  to  their  Repertoire. 


Mount  Vernon  Polka. 
Military  March, 
Ella  Schottisch. 

Light  Dance  Music. 


Virginia.  25 
Amanda  Russell.  25 
S.  A.  Schreiner.  25 


0iirital  0f  Mitsir. 
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The  Diarist  Abroad. 

Notes. 

If  ever  a  book  was  needed  it  is  a  carefully 
studied  life  of  Beethoven,  founded  upon  thor- 
ough researches.  But  wliat  a  labor  !  He  has 
been  dead  but  32  years,  and  yet  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  the  facts  which  we  need  to  show 
liow  he  becaine  what  he  was.  Just  as  he  was 
coming  into  life  other  matters  than  Art  engrossed 
the  attention  of  men  of  all  classes,  and  men  re- 
corded more  of  warriors  and  statesmen  than  of 
musicians.  I  have  just  come  from  hearing  "  Eg- 
mont"  with  Beethoven's  music,  and  before  I 
sleep  upon  it  will  make  a  note  or  two  to  Mr. 
Macfarren's  sketch  of  him.  I  hke  that  gentle- 
man's articles,  and  would  fain  see  them  correct 
to  the  minutest  particulars. 

1.  Mr.  M.  says  the  boy  was  remarkable  for 
playing  Bach's  fugues  at  eight  years  old.  Not  so. 
Neefe  was  appointed  successor  to  Van  der  Eder 
as  organist  in  the  spring  of  1781.  Van  der 
Eder  lived  until  June,  1 782.  It  was  Neefe  who 
first  gave  Beethoven  the  fugues  of  Bach.  See 
Cramer's  Magazine,  1 783,  for  Neefe's  letter. 

2.  The  pianoforte  variations  of  1 783  were  upon 
a  march  by  Dressier.  Those  which  Beethoven 
played  to  Sterkel  were  upon  Righini's  "  Vieni 
amore  ;  "  place  and  time  at  Aschaffenburg  on  the 
way  to  Mergentheim,  in  1791,  —  a  few  months 
before  Beethoven  was  21  years  of  age. 

3.  As  to  Beethoven's  violin  studies  there  is  no 
evidence  of  them  in  his  childhood  ;  in  his  18th  or 
19th  year  he  played  viola  in  the  orchestra. 

4.  He  would  often  go  to  the  Breuning  house 
to  attend  to  his  pupils,  and  his  heart  failed  him, 
&c.  No.  From  the  Breuning  house  he  would 
cross  the  square  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador's  — 
and  his  heart  fail  him. 

5.  What  reason  has  Mr.  Macfarren  to  suppose 
that  Beethoven  -m-ote  the  music  to  the  ballet 
before  his  visit  to  Mozart  ?  And  did  he  receive 
lessons  from  him  ?  I  know  of  no  evidence. 
Wish  I  did. 

6.  How  did  Beethoven  receive  pecuniary  assis- 
tance from  Bernhard  Romberg  at  the  time  of  his 
mother's  death  ?  Bernhard  was  born  in  March 
and  Beethoven  in  December  of  the  same  j'ear ! 
Moreover  the  Rombergs  did  not  come  to  Bonn 
until  1790. 

7.  "Mr.  Schindler  hasastory,"  &e.  Schindler 
does  not  say :  "  On  Haydn's  return  from  England 
in  1790"- — -he  simplj' says  :  "  Als  Haydn  zuerst 
aus  England  zuriicic  katn "  -^  (when  Haydn 
came  back  from  England  the  first  time)  —  the 
Electoral  chapel  gave  him  a  breakfast  at  Godes- 
berg  —  and  this  was  true.  Nor  does  the  biogra- 
pher (Schindler)  say  that  "  no  vestige  of  the 
Cantata  remains,  and  that  Beethoven  knew 
nothing  of  the  composition  or  of  the  occur- 
rence." Not  at  all.  Schindler's  words  are: 
"  So  hericlitet  Dr.  Wegeler.  Icli  selhst  horte  kein 
Wort  von  Beethoven  ilber  ein  solches  Erstlingswerk, 
ohne  jedoch  im  Mindesten  zu  bezweifeln."     That 


is,  "  Thus  Dr.  Wegeler  informs  us.  I  myself 
heard  not  a  word  from  Beethoven,  upon  such  an 
early  work,  —  without  in  the  least  doubting  it." 

BIr.  Macfarren  has  followed  some  false  author- 
ity here. 

8.  About  Count  Brown.     Query  ? 

9.  "In  1796  he  first  began  to  suffer  .  .  .  the 
loss  of  hearing."  How  then  did  Wegeler,  who 
was  with  him  in  1796,  in  Vienna,  know  nothing 
of  it.?     Better  say  in  1798. 

10.  "In  1797  Beethoven  made  his  only  artistic 
.tour."     Not  so.     On  the  21st  of  June,  1796,  he 

extemporized  on  a  fugue  theme  of  Fasch,  in  the 
Singakademie  at  Berlin.  His  tour  was  therefore 
in  1796. 

11.  The  Horn  Sonata,  "  five  or  six  years  later 
the  Violin  Sonata,  op.  47."  The  Horn  Sonata 
was  written  in  the  spring  of  1800.  Who  will  in- 
form us  when  Bridgetower  was  in  Vienna  ?  I 
think  in  1804  —  but  cannot  decide  the  point. 

12.  Ballet  of  "Prometheus"— the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  music  of  the  action.  There  is 
no  edition  of  this  in  score  to  my  knowledge. 
But  it  can  be  found  in  full  in  the  library  of  the 
great  Vienna  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music. 
There  are  two  editions  of  a  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment at  least,  one  for  string  quartet,  and  others. 

13.  SymphonyinD  (Second)  written  in  1801  ? 
Made  three  entire  copies  ?  On  what  authority 
are  these  statements  ?  I  ask  with  a  sincere  de- 
■sire  for  information.  Ries  says  it  was  "  new  "  at 
the  concert  April  5,  1803  —  the  date  we  get 
fi'om  other  sources.  Ries  had  the  original  score 
as  a  present,  and  finds  it  "  remarkable "  that 
much  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  Larghetto 
had  been  so  carefully  erased  and  rewritten  that 
he  could  not  find  out  the  original  idea.  Of  three 
copies  not  a  word. 

14.  Mr.  Macfarren  adopts  Schindler's  mista- 
ken date  as  to  Julia  Guicciardi's  letters.  She 
was  married  to  Gallenberg  and  in  Italy  before 
June,  1806.  "  Lenz  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
conversation  book,"  &c.  Lenz,  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  saw  the  conversation  books  —  he  prints 
from  the  second  edition  of  Schindler  himself! 
That  he  printed  from  this  is  proved  by  an  error 
as  to  date,  which,  had  he  seen  the  conversation 
book,  would  not  have  occuiTcd.  Lenz  is  no  au- 
thority at  all. 

15.  In  1801  he  (Beethoven)  received  Ries  as 
a  pupil."  Ries  says,  "  On  my  arrival  in  Vienna 
in  1800." 

16.  "  Bernadotte,  then  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
suggested  to  Beethoven,  in  the  course  of  1803," 
the  Heroic  Symphony.  Will  the  reader  turn  to 
any  biographical  dictionary,  or  any  similar  au- 
thority, and  see  where  Bernadotte  really  was  in 
1803.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  his  embassy  lasted 
over  a  few  months,  and  those  months  in  1798. 
The  fact  is  that  this  symphony  ran  in  his  thoughts 
some  five  years. 

1 7.  Leonore  was  produced  with  the  First  Over- 
ture—  that  published  as  Op.  138.  Not  so.  It 
was  never  played  with  that. 

18.  "In  1800,  while  corresponding  with  Count- 


ess Guicciardi."  That  woman  was  married  and 
in  Italy  before  June,  1806.  Schindler's  date  is  a 
mistake. 

19.  Mr.  M.  dates  the  pianoforte  Concerto  in  G, 
1808.  It  was  published  then,  but  was  finished 
before  June,  1803. 

20  As  to  Beethoven  knocMng  Ries  from  his 
seat  to  the  floor.  Ries's  own  words  are  :  "  B.  kam 
Tierbei  gerannt  und  stiess  mich  Jialb  vom  Clavier, 
schreiend,  '  Wo  stelit  das,  zum  Teufel  ? ' "  That  is  : 
"  B.  came  running  up  to  me,  half  pushed  me 
from  the  instrument,  crj'ing,  '  Where  the  devil 
does  that  stand  ?  ' " 

21.  The  overture  to  King  Stephen  "  may  per- 
haps be  attributed  "  to  the  same  date  with  the 
Ruins  of  Athens  music.  Is  the  Thematic  Cata- 
logue of  Beethoven's  works  unknown  to  Mr.  M  ? 
On  page  99  of  that  work  is 

Op.  117.  Overture  zu  Konig  Stephan  (Es  dur)  (gescliriebeii 
zur  Eroffnung  des  Theaters  in  Pesth.) 

Not  having  more  of  Mr.  Macfarren's  article  at 
hand,  I  cannot  add  more  notes. 

About  LuDWiG  Erk  ?  Yes.  Don't  you 
know  a  certain  Ludwig  Erk  ?  What,  the  man 
with  the  big  head  ?  asked  my  friend.  —  I  don't 
know  as  to  his  head,  but  the  famous  collector  of 
German  popular  melodies,  I  mean,  said  I.  —  To  be 
sure,  I  know  him,  and  will  introduce  you  to  him 
if  you  wish,  said  he.     And  he  did  so. 

This  was  in  1849.  I  found  Erk  a  most  modest, 
unpretending  man,  of  middle  stature,  and  truly 
with  a  head  of  remarkable  size ;  face  quite 
round  and  wearing  as  pleasant  an  expression  as 
one  often  sees.  Though  I  do  not  see  much  of 
him  —  not  so  much  this  winter  as  in  '54-55  — 
still  the  acquaintance  is  kept  up  with  advantage 
to  both  sides,  I  hope  —  each  has  opportunities  to 
aid  the  other. 

I  cross-questioned  some  particulars  of  his  histo- 
ry from  him  the  other  day,  and  will  note  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  great  number  of  those  at 
home  to  whom  the  name  has  become  so  familiar 
from  seeing  it  in  their  sacred  and  secular  tune- 
books.  His  father  was  Adam  Ludwig  Erk,  suc- 
cessively cathedral  organist  and  music  teacher  at 
Wetzlar  —  not  far  from  Coblentz  —  then  for  a 
year  (1812)  at  Worms,  whence  he  removed  out 
of.hatred  to  the  French  rule,  and  was  settled  at  a 
small  village  called  Dreieichenhain,  not  far  from 
Darmstadt.  He  died  in  1820.  Rinck  used  to 
say  that  Erk  surpassed  him  in  execution.  He  was 
so  much  of  an  organist  that  in  that  region  of  fine 
players  —  for  the  Catholic  cities  of  the  Rhine  are 
not  wanting  in  them,  as  may  well  be  supposed  — 
he  used  to  give  organ  concerts  with  success,  as  at 
Mannheim  for  instance. 

AVell,  his  son  Ludwig  was  born  at  Wetzlar,  Jan. 
6,  1807.  When  13  years  of  age  (1820)  he  became 
a  pupil  in  the  Spiesz  school  at  Offenbach,  and 
thus  became  in  music  scholar  of  Anton  Andie. 
He  afterward  studied  music  with  Rinck.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  music  teacher  in  the  sem- 
inary at  Meurs,  whence  in  1835  he  was  called  to 
Berlin  to  the  same  office  in  the  Roj-al  seminaries 
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for  the  city  scliool  —  a  sort  of  Noi-mal  School. 
Born  in  1807,  he  is  getting  along  in  life  now. 
There  is  not  much  to  tell  about  one  who  has 
lived  so  quiet  a  life.  In  1834-5  he  had  the  lead 
of  the  teachers'  festivals  in .  the  department  of 
Diisseldorf,  where  from  400  to  800  teachers 
would  assemble  and  do  immense  quantities  of 
singing,  to  sa}'  nothing  of  the  wine,  beer,  '  butter- 
brods  "  and  the  like. 

Erk  has  a  choir  of  men's  voices,  some  80  strong, 
here  in  Berlin,  also  one  of  mixed  voices,  some  70 
in  number.  Now  this  man  has  made  the  popular 
songs  —  Volkslieder  —  of  Germany  the  study  of 
his  life.  His  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  like 
that  of  Dr.  Mason  upon  all  that  pertains  to  Eng- 
lish and  American  psalmody  —  inexhaustible. 
And  as  you  talk  with  him  you  think :  "  I  should  like 
to  find  something  in  his  line  that  he  never  saw  !  " 

I  had  this  pleasure  after  getting  the  Boston 
Library  books  to  my  rooms.  I  invited  Erk  to 
call.  "There  is  an  old  lutebook,  A.  D.,  1574," 
said  he,  "  on  the  catalogue,  which  I  should  gladly 
see,"  and  so  he  came  down.  But  what  sort  of 
notation  is  this!  ■  Not  to  be  read.  He  took  the 
book  home.  He  studied  upon  it,  and  found  here 
and  there  a  tune  which  he  knew,  and  so  by  little 
and  little  he  worked  his  way  into  the  notation. 
Then  he  set  himself  to  reading  the  book  through, 
and  his  labor  was  more  than  rewarded  by  finding 
a  dance  or  two  and  a  few  song  tunes  that  he  had 
never  seen. 

Some  old  psalm  and  hymn  books  with  music 
came  the  other  day.  Erk  called.  "  Here  are 
two  that  are  new  to  me,  they  are  not  in  the  Koyal 
Library.  Perhaps  there  is  something  here  "  ;  af- 
ter a  time,  "  There  !  that  is  a  tune  I  never  saw  so 
old  before ;  the  oldest  was  "  so  and  so,  giving  the 
date.  Happily  he  found  material  for  future  use 
in  both.  The  mass  of  matter  which  he  has  col- 
lected in  these  long  labors  is  immense.  He  has 
published  a  great  deal,  though  generally  in  forms 
small,  cheap,  and  suitable  for  popular  use.  His 
"  Volksklaenge  "  in  six  small  numbers,  —  popular 
songs  arranged  for  men's  chorus,  is  a  model.  His 
collection  of  German  popular  songs  with  their 
original  melodies,  in  Svo.,  has  not  yet  reached  its 
second  volume.  A.  W.  T. 


The  Haudel  Commemoration  Festival. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  June  20,  22  &  24. 

Peogeamjie  or  tub  General  Mjinageb. 

When  the  intention  of  The  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  to  hold  in  London,  in  1859,  a  Great  Cen- 
tenary Festival  in  commemoration  of  George 
Frederick  Handel,  was  announced  by  Mr. 
Bowley,  in  a  letter  to  the  Members  and  Subscri- 
bers of'_  the  Society,  it  was  expressly  stated  that 
the  object  of  the  Festival  of  1857  was  entirely 
preliminary  and  experimental.  It  was  projected 
with  two  objects :  first,  to  determine  the  best 
mode  of  commemorating  Handel's  genius;  and, 
secoadl)^,  to  furnish  an  efficient  illustration  of  the 
point  to  which  musical  knowledge  and  practice 
have  advanced  in  England  at  the  present  period. 

The  latter  of  these  two  objects  was  well  alluded 
to  by  the  Times  newspaper  of  November  20th, 
1856,  in  a  leading  article  on  the  proposed  Festi- 
val. After  stating  that,  in  a  Commemoration  of 
Handel,  it  is  England  that  must  lead  the  way, 
tlie  writer  proceeds : — "  Taking  Handel  as  the 
man  whose  musical  influence  has  been  most  felt 
in  this  country,  and  through  whose  works  we 
have  been  gradually  trained  into  a  musical  peo- 
ple, the  opportunity  has  been  seized  for  calling 
upon  England  especially  to  testify  on  this  occa° 
sion  its  enthusiasm  for  the  man,  and  to  rejoice 

over  the  good  which  he  has  accomplished 

The  evidence  the  present  plan  affords  of   the 


great  advance  in  the  cultivation  of  music  which 
has  been  made  in  this  country  is  most  gratifying. 
.  .  .  .  Now,  a  century  after  the  death  of  the 
composer,  it  is  found  possible  to  assemble  together 
a  Chorus  of  2,000  voices,  a  large  proportion  of 
these  being  simply  trained  amateurs,  to  sing  the 
grandest  music  which  has  ever  been  written,  in  a 
way  which  was  impossible  when  the  composer 
lived,  if  not  inconceivable.  The  difference  be- 
tween England  now,  and  England  then,  is  indeed 
vast." 

With  regard  to  the  former  object — the  deter- 
mination of  the  mode  in  which  the  Commemo^ 
ration  should  be  carried  out — the  Festival  of 
1857  was  perfectly  successful.  It  enabled  the 
Society  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  duly  qualified 
assistance,  both  from  professors  and  from  ama- 
teurs, which  might  be  relied  on  for  the  Commem- 
oration of  1859,  and  also  to  settle  what  arrange- 
ments and  combinations  of  so  unprecedented  a 
number  of  musicians,  would  conduce  to  the  most 
efficient  performance  of  the  great  Choral  Works 
of  the  Master.  It  also  served  to  test  and  to  es- 
tablish the  fitness  of  the  Centre  Transept  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  as  the  locality  for  the  Commemo- 
ration. At  the  experimental  Festival  little  or  no 
attempt  was  made  to  adopt  even  the  most  obvious 
arrangement  for  assisting  the  sound.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  drawback  to  the  effect  of  the 
Solo  vocalists,  as  well  as  of  the  mass  of  the  Or- 
chestra, the  vast  capabilities  of  the  Great  Tran- 
sept became  so  apparent,  and  its  construction  af- 
forded such  unrivalled  conveniences  of  various 
kinds,  both  for  audience  and  performers,  as  to 
settle  unequivocally  the  place  of  meeting  for  1859. 
It  was  proved  that  the  amount  of  musical  talent 
which  might  be  secured  for  the  Great  Commem- 
oration was  as  ample  as  the  space  at  command 
was  extensive ;  while  it  was  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  Choral  Works  of  the  Master  of 
Music  acquire  greatly  increased  grandeur  and 
majesty  by  such  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
performers. 

In  accordance  with  these  conclusions  the  Com- 
memoration of  1859  will  be  made  the  occasion 
for  the  largest  musical  gathering  which,  under 
proper  arrangement  and  proportionate  combina- 
nation,  has  yet  been  witnessed.  The  event  is 
one  which  will  not  o.ccur  again  during  the  present 
generation ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  doubly  impera- 
tive on  all  concerned  to  render  the  arrangements 
and  the  execution  so  perfect  and  so  imposing  that 
the  recollection  of  "  The  Handel  Commemo- 
EATiON  OF.  1859  "  may  long  live  in  the  memories 
of  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  attend  it. 

The  preparations  for  the  Commemoration  may 
be  said  to  have  been  continuously  progressing 
since  November  1856.  From  before  that  period 
and  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Sacred  Harmoiiic 
Society  have  been  diligen  ly  collecting  informa- 
tion respecting  the  performers  in  the  various  pro- 
vincial Choral  Societies,  the  Cathedral  Choirs, 
and  the  Great  Continental  Musical  Institutiohs. 
The  attention  of  Mr.  Costa  has  been  unremittingly 
given  to  perfecting  the  arrrangements  of  the 
coming  Celebration.  Those  only  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  acquaintance  with  the  details 
of  such  occasions  can  be  aware  of  the  amount  of 
labor  and  anxiety  which  has  been  bestowed  by 
Mr.  Costa,  on  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
this  great  undertaking.  The  critiques  on  the 
Festival  of  1857  frequently  referred  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  praise  to  the  exertions  of  the  conduc- 
tor, and  all  who  took  part  in  those  performances 
can  testify  to  their  justness. 

The  time  having  arrived  for  affording  precise 
information  respecting  the  arrangements  for  the 
Commemoration,  the  present  prospectus  is  issued. 

The  Central  Transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
may,  tor  the  present  purpose,  be  considered  as  a 
great  Music  Hall,  360  feet  long,  by  216  feet  wide, 
and  containing  an  area  of  77,760  square  feet,  ex- 
clusive of  several  tiers  of  galleries  ;  a  space  af- 
fording accommodation  for  a  vast  orchestra  and 
audience. 

At  the  Festival  of  1857,  it  was  remarked  by 
many,  that  the  mass  of  performers  did  not  pro- 
duce the  overpowering  sound  anticipated ;  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  grandeur 
of  the  Choruses,  the  tone  did  not  completely  fill 


the  area  of  the  Great  Transept,  and  might  have 
been  still  further  augmented  with  advantage. 

There  was  no  doubt  some  justice  in  this  re- 
mark, and  the  Orchestra  is  therefore  being  ex- 
tended at  the  sides  and  in  front,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  performers  will  fall  little  short  of  Four 
Thousand. 

This  enormous  mass  of  executants  has  not  been 
arbitiarily  or  capriciously  determined  upon,  but 
is  the  result  of  careful  study.  It  is  confirmed  by 
the  judgment  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
musicians,  musical  directors,  and  others,  who  have 
long  occupied  themselves  with  the  working  ar- 
rangements of  great  musical  Festivals  ;  and  it  is 
now  announced  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the 
Handel  Commemoration  Festival  of  1859  will 
far  surpass  in  musical  success  the  experiment  of 
1857,  as  the  latter  surpassed  all  previous  attempts. 
In  the  minds  of  those  who  have  given  careful  at- 
tention to  this  question  it  is  a  settled  conviction 
that  the  large  mass  of  performers  to  be  employed, 
coupled  with  the  acoustic  improvements  now  for 
the  first  time  to  be  adopted,  will  give  a  grandeur 
and  solemnity  to  the  music  of  Handel,  which 
even  its  most  enthusiastic  votaries  have  as  yet 
scarcely  imagined.  The  improvements  above  al- 
luded to  consist  mainly  in  a  solid  boarded-  enclo- 
sure running  round  the  entire  back  of  the  or- 
chestra and  organ,  and  in  a  roof — after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Roman  velaria — of  a  repellent  ma- 
terial, joining  the  enclosure  and  extending  for- 
ward beyond  the  line  of  the  Conductor's  seat.  A 
contrivance  for  assisting  the  voices  of  the  Solo 
Vocalists  is  also  in  preparation,  and  experiments 
which  have  been  made,  lead  to  the  anticipation 
of  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  these  ad- 
ditions. 

In  a  place  like  the  Crj'stal  Palace  no  founda- 
tion need  exist  for  the  extraordinary  fears  which 
preceded  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1784.  Dr.  Burney,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Account  of  the  Commemoration 
(page  xii.),  .says,  "  The  effects  of  this  amazing 
Band  not  only  overset  all  the  predictions  of  ig- 
norance and  sarcasm,  but  the  conjectures  of  the- 
ory and  experience.  By  some  it  was  predicted 
that  an  orchestra  so  numerous  could  never  be  in 
tune ;  but  even  tuning  to  so  noble  an  organ  was 
for  once  grand  and  productive  of  pleasing  sensa- 
tions. By  some  it  was  thought  that,  from  their 
number  and  distance,  they  would  never  play  in 
time;  which,  however,  they  did  most  accurately. 
By  others  it  was  expected  that  the  Band  would 
be  so  loud,  that  whoever  heard  this  performance 
would  never  hear  again." 

A  better  instance  of  the  advance  in  musical 
practice  since  Dr.  Burney's  time  could  hardly  be 
given  than  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  Band 
and  Chorus  which  excited  these  fears  consisted 
of  under  500  performers^far  below  the  number 
who  take  part  in  the  regular  performances  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  at  Exeter  Hall.  But 
still  it  is  remarkable  that  similar  fears  were  re- 
vived the  year  before  last  in  reference  to  the 
Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Hundreds  of 
persons  have  been  met  with  since  June,  1857, 
who  avow  that  they  were  deterred  from  being 
present  on  that  occasion,  from  the  risk  of  being 
stunned.  Others  predicted  that,  from  the  large 
space  occupied  by  the  Orchestra,  the  sound  would 
travel  in  such  varying  currents  that  no  precision 
could  be  obtained ;  while,  up  to  the  first  rehear- 
sal in  the  Palace,  letters  and  suggestions  were 
daily  offered  to  the  Directors,  respecting  the  pre- ' 
cautions  requisite  to  prevent  the  glass  in  the  sides 
and  roof  of  the  Palace  being  fractured  by  the 
waves  of  sound  as  they  were  propelled  onwards 
from  so  enormous  a  body  of  executants. 

All  these  fears  being  now  effectually  dissipated, 
the  anticipations  of  success  in  the  forthcoming 
Commemoration  may  be  the  more  confidently  ex- 
pressed. 

The  Orchestra  will  be  enlarged  to  the  full 
width  of  the  Transept,  viz.,  216  feet,  with  a  cen- 
tral depth  from  front  to  back  of  about  100  feet. 
Its  extent  will  be  more  clearly  appreciated  when 
it  is  stated  that  its  width  is  exactly  double  the 
diameter  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  or, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  diagram  appended  to  this 
announcement,   that  it  possesses   a   larger  area 
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than  the  combined  Orchestras  of  Westminster 
Abbey  (as  arranged  for  the  Commemoration  of 
1 784)  ;  York  Minster  (as  at  the  Festival  of  1823)  ; 
the  Birmingham  Town  Hall ;  the  Leeds  Town 
Hall ;  St.  George's  Hall,  Bradford ;  the  Philhar- 
monic Hall,  Liverpool ;  and  some  other  smaller 
Orchestras.* 

But  it  is  not  from  the  mere  augmentation  of  ex- 
tent that  the  most  favourable  results  are  antici- 
pated. The  additions  are  mainly  based  upon  a 
recent  alteration  of  the  Orchestra  at  Exeter 
Hall,  which  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
effect ;  and  every  confidence  is  felt  that  these 
modifications  in  the  general  plan,  with  the  acous- 
tic improvements  already  adverted  to,  will  result 
in  greatly  increased  concentration  and  unity  of 
tone.  At  the  same  time  the  appearance  of  the 
Orchestra  will  be  materially  improved  by  its 
more  perfect  proportions,  and  by  the  decorations 
which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Orchestras 
of  some  of  the  noblest  Music  Halls  of  the  country, 
owing  to  their  confined  space  and  inconvenient 
arrangement,  fail  to  produce  those  broad  musical 
effects  so  especially  needed  in  the  Double  Choru- 
ses of  Handel,  it  will  be  apparent  that  an  op- 
portunity is  offered  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  a 
musical  display  of  the  most  magnificent  .descrip- 
tion. As  a  mere  arena  for  exhibiting  a  large 
number  of  persons  it  will  be  without  a  rival ;  for, 
since  the  days  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  no  such 
assemblage  as  that  composing  the  Orchestra  of 
the  Handel  Commemoration  Festival  has  been 
seen  displayed  in  similar  symmetrical  form. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  if  it  were 
supposed  that  this  extension  had  been  decided 
upon  with  the  mere  view  to  increased  numbers, 
irrespective  of  other  considerations.  Such  a  course 
of  procedure  would  be  unworthy  the  great  object 
of  the  Festival.  The  space  usually  occupied  by 
a  Choral  Orchestra,  in  a  well-proportioned  Music 
Hall,  varies  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  length  of  the  room.  It  is  considerably 
within  the  smaller  of  these  limits  that  the  Or- 
chestra at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  confined,  and  it 
is  therefore  as  much  with  reference  to  the  space 
devoted  to  the  audience  that  the  number  of  per- 
formers has  been  determined,  as  by  the  musical 
considerations  previously  referred  to. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 

*  According  to  the  diagram  the  Orchestra  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  contains  about  nine  times  the  area  of  the  stage  in  the 
Boston  Music  Hall.    Ed. 


A  Tour  Among  the  Organs. 
No.  II. 

rLOEENCE,  March  SO,  .ISSS. 

Mr.  Editor  :  In  accordance  witli  my  promise,  I 
now  send  you  some  account  of  my  visit  to  Herr 
Walckek's  Organ  Factory  at  Ludwigsberg,  and  a 
description  of  the  grand  organ  in  Ulm  Cathedral, 
reserving  for  a  future  letter  my  impressions  of  the 
famous  organs  in  Weingarten,  Berne,  and  Fribourg. 
But  before  proceeding  with  my  narrative,  let  me  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  certain  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  organ  now  building  in  Germany,  for  our 
Music  Hall,  which  may  not,  perhaps,  be  generally 
kiiown.  Our  townsman,  Dr.  J.  B.  Upham,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Boston  Music 
Hall,  was  the  originator  of  the  plan  for  procuring  a 
large  and  first  class  organ  for  our  noble  eoncert-roora, 
and  about  two  years  smcc,  lie  visited  the  principal 
organ  factories  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing specifications  from  the  different  builders,  for  an 
organ  which  should  be  in  all  respects  the  most  com- 
plete and  effective  of  its  kind,  and  in  its  construction, 
should  include  every  known  modern  improvement. 

To  this  end,  Dr.  Upham  made  two  or  three  jour- 
nies  to  Europe,  hut,  before  awarding  the  contract,  he 
consulted  the  most  eminent  authorities  on  this  subject, 
and  thus  availed  himself  of  their  valuable  judgment, 
before  making  his  final  decision.  The  result  was  (as 
we  already  know)  that  Herr  Walcker,  of  Ludwigs- 
berg,  obtained  the  contract,  aud  the  specification 
furnished  by  him  (after  certain  alterations  and  addi- 


tions had  been  made)  was  accepted.  This  grand 
organ  is  now  in  process  of  completion,  and  when 
finished,  and  placed  in  our  Music  Hall,  is  destined,  I 
believe,  to  effect  an  important  revolution  in  our  gen- 
eral system  of  organ  building  ;  and  more  than  that, 
I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  the  very  persons  who 
so  strenuously  objected  to  our  sending  abroad  for  this 
instrument,  on  the  ground  of  their  entire  faith  in  the 
competency  of  our  own  workmen,  will  yet  discover 
that  they  were  in  error  in  supposing  that  our  organ 
builders,  enterprising,  and  capable  as  they  are,  could 
favorably  compete  with  their  elder  and  more  expe- 
rienced European  brethren,  in  some  at  least  of  the 
most  important  details  of  organ  building.  These 
prefactory  remarks  having  been  made,  I  will  now 
proceed  with  my  naiTative. 

Ludwigsberg  is  a  small  hut  pretty  town,  three 
leagues  from  Stuttgard,  and  was,  until  a  few  years 
past,  a  favorite  residence  with  the  king  of  AVurtem- 
berg,  and  his  court.  It  contains  a  superb  palace, 
with  a  villa,  or  farm  belonging  to  it,  and  extensive 
gardens  and  grounds,  tastefully  ornamented.  At  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  town,  is  the  Organ  Manu- 
iiictory  of  Herr  Walcker,  a  large  and  commodious 
building,  containing  a  greater  variety  of  work  rooms, 
than  are  usually  fonnd  in  such  establishments.  The 
principal  room  on  the  ground  floor  contains  a  small 
but  powerful  steam  engine,  which  is  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes,  such  as  the  sawing,  planing,  and 
preparing  the  material  for  manufacturing  wooden 
pipes,  cutting  out  trackers,  of  various  lengths,  &c.  &c. 
The  next  apartment  contains  the  furnaces  for  melt- 
ing the  pipe  metal,  which  is  afterwards  run  into 
sheets  of  different  lengths,  and  de.grees  of  thickness ; 
these  are  then  taken  to  an  adjoining  room,  planed 
smooth,  cut  into  the  required  form,  .and  finalh'  man- 
nfiictured  into  pipes.  The  finishing  process  (the 
voicing),  perhaps  the  most  important  work  in  the  art 
of  organ  building,  is  superintended  by.  Herr  Walcker 
in  person,  and  in  his  absence,  by  his  eldest  son,  who, 
although  quite  a  young  man,  already  uses  his  niching 
instruments  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  quickness  wor- 
thy of  his  father. 

On  entering  the  counting  room,  or  ofiice,  the  first 
object  which  attracted  my  attention,  was  a  small,  but 
accurate  model,  of  the  interior  of  the  Boston  Music 
Hall,  which  I  understood  was  made  expressly  for 
Herr  Walcker,  that  he  might  know  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  building,  its  capacity  for  sound,  and  the 
exact  position  which  the  new  organ  is  to  occupy.  In 
two  large  rooms  on  the  second  story,  are  stored  the 
finished  portions  of  the  Boston  organ.  The  first 
room  was  literally  filled  with  pipes  of  various  lengths 
and  sizes,  from  the  gigantic  32  feet  pipe,  down  to 
that  of  the  diameter  of  a  quill,  and  perhaps  some  four 
or  six  inches  in  length.  A  certain  proportion  of  these 
pipes  are  made  of  wood,  others  of  pure  tin,  or  the 
ordinary  pipe  metal,  and  after  a  careful  examination 
of  specimens  from  the  different  registers,  I  was  en- 
tirely satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  this  important 
portion  of  the  work  was  carefully  and  thoroughly 
made,  and  fullj'  able  to  stand  the  task  of  the  severest 
criticism.  In  the  adjoining  room  were  stored  other 
portions  of  the  organ,  such  as  the  bellows,  wind  chests 
and  wind  trunks,  and  here,  again,  I  found  the  work- 
manship, even  in  its  minutest  detail,  properly  and 
faithfully  performed. 

Towards  the  couclusion  of  my  visit,  Herr  Walcker 
took  me  into  a  large  and  lofty  apartment,  on  the  first 
floor,  resembling  the  exhibition  or  show  rooms  in  our 
principal  organ  factories,  and  showed  me  a  first  class 
Church  Organ  with  three  manuals,  and  an  indepen- 
dent Pedal  Organ  of  five  registers.  This  instrument 
I  examined  very  carefully,  and  though  only  partially 
completed,  and  but  roughly  tuned,  yet,  I  saw  and 
heard  enough  to  convince  me  that  Herr  Walcker  pos- 
sessed very  great  abilities  as  an  organ  builder,  and 
though  his  reeds  may  not  in  all  instances,  equal  the 
best  English  specimens,  his  fine  work  must  be  con- 


sidered, as  yet,  unsurpassed  in  Europe  ;  therefore  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  belief,  that  the 
Boston  organ  will  prove  itself  to  be  a  grand,  effective, 
and,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a  magnificent 
instrument,  worthy  of  the  great  fame  of  its  builder, 
worthy  of  our  noble  concert  room,  satisfactory  to  the 
subscribers  to  the  organ  fund,  and  the  musical  public 
generally,  and  a  crowning  monument  to  the  zeal, 
energy,  and  good  judgment  of  its  projector.  Dr.  Up- 
hain.  In  my  previous  communication,  I  commented 
somewhat  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  Swell  organs, 
and  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  impor- 
tant department  is  at  present  almost  unknown  in 
Germany ;  and  it  now  occurs  to  me,  that,  perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  infer,  that  the  Boston  or- 
gan will  be  deficient  in  this  particular.  If  so,  I  beg 
to  inform  them  that  this  instrument  will  have  a  first 
class  Swell  of  about  eighteen  stops,  the  second  man- 
ual being  retained  for  that  special  purpose. 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Joseph  Joachim  at  Brussels. 

(Translated  for  the  London  Musical  World.) 

Concerts  de  L' Association, — Hei'r  Joseph  Joachim. — 
Happy  were  those  who  were  able  to  penetrate,  on 
Saturday,  into  the  Salle  de  la  Grande  Harmonie. 
They  spent  an  evening  they  will  always  remember  : 
they  experienced  feelings  of  the  most  lively  and 
complete  delight  that  the  divine  art  of  music  can 
cause  those  who  have  the  felicity  to  love  it.  The 
Association  was  desirous  of  concluding  with  eclat  its 
series  of  concerts.  Having  previously  secured  the 
co-operation  of  the  most  skilful  virtuosi  in  the  coun- 
try, it  was  not  quite  sure  what  course  it  could  pureue 
to  offer  fresh  material  for  the  satisfaction  of  public 
curiosity.  It  hit  upon  the  notion  of  summoning  to 
its  aid  a  great  foreign  artist :  Herr  Joachim.  The 
young  and  celebrated  German  violinist  eagerly  re- 
sponded to  the  fraternal  appeal.  On  the  appointed 
day,  and  at  the  .ippointed  hour,  he  arrived  from 
Hanover,  where  he  resides ;  thus  keeping,  with 
scrupulous  punctuality,  his  disinterested  engagement. 
The  hall  was  crowded,  for  great  interest  was  excited 
bv  the  appearance  of  a  new  star  on  onr  musical  hori- 
zon. We  will  pass  over  the  first  pieces  in  the  pro- 
gramme, to  return  to  them  afterwards,  and  come  at 
once  to  Beethoven's  concerto,  which  formed,  even 
before  it  was  played,  the  subject  of  general  attention. 
Before  paying  its  homage  to  the  talent  it  was,  ere 
long,  to  be  enabled  to  appreciate,  the  audience  dis- 
charged a  debt  of  politeness,  by  saluting,  with  a  long 
salvo  of  applause,  Herr  Joachim,  directly  he  took 
possession  of  the  platform  :  silence  was  then  estab- 
lished, and  the  orchestra  played  the  tutti  of  the  con- 
certo. 

If  we  are  asked  what  are  the  qualities  of  the  vir- 
tuoso which  Herr  Joachim  possesses,  we  answer,  with- 
out hesitation  :  all.  What  about  his  weak  points, 
though  ■?  We  have  not  discovered  them,  altliough 
we  had  decided  on  judging  the  talent  of  the  German 
violinist  without  undue  favor,  or  an  exclusive  inten- 
tion of  admiring  him.  The  tone  Herr  Joachim  ob- 
tains from  the  instrument  is  of  the  most  beautiful 
quality,  pure,  soft,  and  possessing  that  absolute  cor- 
rectness which,  to  speak  the  truth,  is  so  rare,  and 
which  completely  s.atif-fies  the  ear.  One  viobnist 
excels  in  the  skill  of  his  left  hand  ;  another,  by  the 
magical  dexterity  with  which  he  "bows.'"  Herr 
Joachim  possesses  both  these  qualities  developed  in 
.an  equal  degree,  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that, 
for  him,  mechanical  difSoulty  has  no  existence.  For 
variety  in  his  "bowing,"  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
efl^ects"  of  sonority  depending  on  the  manner  of  at- 
tacking the  string",  be  is  incomparable.  What  people 
admire  in  Herr  Joachim,  is  not  so  much  the  unvary- 
ing perfection  of  his  play,  and -the  marvellous  facility 
with  which  he  solves  the  most  comidicated  problems 
of  mechanism,  as  the  deep  feeling  which  animates 
him,  and  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  musical 
coloring.  The  sounds  which  vibrate  under  his  elo- 
quent bow  arc  not  notes  ;  they  are  the  words  of  a 
language  —  of  a  most  rich  and  most  expressive  lan- 
guage ;  each  one  has  a  peculiar  accent :  each  one  has 
a  sense  in  kee|nng  with  the  thoughts  of  the  master 
whose  interpreter  it  is.  If  Beethoven  were  still  liv- 
ing, and  heard  Herr  Joachim  execute  his  Concerto, 
he  would,  wc  feel  certain,  exclaim,  "  That  is,  indeed, 
my  work  ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  express  !  " 

There  is  one  tiling  in  Herr  Joachim  above  all 
pr.aise,  and  that  is  the  complete  absence  of  that  ch.ar- 
latanism  of  which  the  most  famous  virtuosi  have  a 
certain  do.se.  He  does  not  seek  the  means  of  mere 
display,  and  does  not  have  recourse  to  the  plans 
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usually  employed  to  wring  applause  fi-om  the  public. 
All  other  violinists  think  it  is  not  possible  to  be  ex- 
pressive, or  to  achieve  success,  for  it  is  success  which 
most  engages  their  attention,  except  by  anticipating 
and  retarding  alternately  the  measure,  and  carrying 
the  vibration  of  the  string  almost  to  trembling,  by  an 
oscillation  of  the  finger.  Herr  Joachim  possesses  in 
his  rhythm  the  precision  of  a  mctronometer ;  he  pro- 
duces the  sound  with  his  bow,  as  a  good  singer  does 
with  his  voice,  without  imparting  to  it  the  intensity 
of  a  factitious  vibration,  and  yet  no  one  touches  or 
moves  us  more  profoundly.  His  broad  and  powerful 
play,  grand  from  its  simplicity,  seizes  on  the  hearer 
so  "irresistibly,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
latter  to  be  inattentive,  supposing  he  wished  to  be  so. 
During  the  whole  time  occupied  by  the  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Concerto,  in  which  Herr  Joachim  dis- 
played miracles  of  sentiment  and  mechanical  skill, 
the  two  thousand  persons  assembled  to  hear  him  were 
no  lonn-er  their  own  masters  ;  they  were  subjected  to 
a  kind  of  fiiscination.  Never,  as  far  as  we  know,  did 
an  artist  command  so  imperiously  the  attention  of  his 
audience. 

Does  the  reader  desire  a  proof  of  the  conscientious- 
ness which  distinguishes  Hen-  Joachim  from  other 
virtuosi  ?  He  shall  have  it.  Herr  Joachim  once  in- 
t  roduced  into  the  point  d'orgue  of  Beethoven's  Concert  o 
a  cadence  terminated  by  a  trait  en  octave,  which  caused 
an  extraordinary  elFect.  People  spoke  only  of  this 
cadence  ;  it  was  the  event  of  the  evening  wherever  he 
played.  This  success  wounded  his  feelings  of  artistic 
probity;  he  considered  it  unbecoming  that  people 
should  be  more  taken  up  with  the  skill  of  the  exe- 
cutant than  with  the  beauties  of  the  music,  and  the 
cadence  was-  suppressed.  Should  we  find  many  other 
violinists  who  would  do  as  much  ? 

The  second  piece  played,  the  same  evening,  by  Herr 
Joachim,  was  Tartini's  Sonaie  da  Viable,  so  called  by 
its  author  from  the  fact  of  his  composing  it  after  a 
dream,  in  which  Satan  appeared  provided  with  a  vio- 
lin, and  regaled  him  with  an  air  in  his  own  style,  and 
of  which  Tartini  endeavored  to  recollect  the  principal 
features  when  he  awoke.  Herr  Joachim  played  tlie 
Senate  du  Diahle  like  a  god.  "VVe  give  up,  as  hope- 
less, all  endeavor  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  burst  forth  among  the  audience  after  each  of 
the  pieces  executed  by  Herr  Joachim.  We  do  not 
remember  ever  having  seen  any  other  artist  applauded 
with  such  transport.  The  violinist  thus  received  in 
the  native  land  of  De  Beriot,  Vieuxtemps,  Leonard, 
etc.,  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  his  success. 

The  day  after  the  concert,  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
happened  to  us.  We  were  invited  to  hear  Herr  Joa- 
chim at  a  private  party.  We  felt  pleased  at  being 
able  to  subject  our  first  impressions  to  the  control  of  a 
second  proof,  and  at  assuring  ourselves  we  had  not 
yielded  too  easily  to  the  charm  of  new  talent.  Herr 
Joachim  did  not  spare  Iiimself;  he  performed  in  a 
quartet  by  Beethoven,  and  in  a  sonata  by  the  same 
master,  with  M.  Dupont  for  partner  ;  he  then  played 
a  chaconne  and  a  fugue  by  Bach.  His  hearers  found 
him  a  greater  artist  than  on  the  previous  evening  — 
more  powerful,  more  varied,  more  complete.  All 
those  who  were  privileged  to  be  present  at  this  inter- 
esting meeting  retired  penetrated  with  impressions 
which  will  with  difficulty  be  effaced  from  their  mem- 
ory. Herr  Joachim  is  eight-and-twenty.  Born  in 
Hungary,  he  began  his  musical  studies  in  Vienna, 
and  terminated  them  at  Leipsic,  under  the  direction 
of  that  excellent  violinist  and  composer,  HeiT  David. 
He  is,  at  the  present  time,  director  of  the  Court  Con- 
certs, Hanover.  X.  X. 


The  Privileges  of  Criticism, 

There  is  something  anomalous  in  the  self-adjusting 
rules  of  praise  and  censure,  as  applied  to  the  various 
developments  of  genius  or  Art.  Commendation,  ap- 
plause, puff,  enjoy  a  license  that  is  limited  by  nothing 
but  the  powers  of  language ;  while  censure  has  no 
liberty  of  speech.  It  matters  not  that  usually  a  por- 
tion, and  often  a  large  portion,  of  praise  is  undeserved ; 
and  that  censure  is  at  least  as  often  well  founded  ;  the 
popular  voice  seems  to  assent  to  approbation  and  to 
condemn  fault-finding  —  each,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  reference  to  facts.  In  other  w'ords,  the  al- 
leged merits  of  a  tiling  may  be  extolled  without  truth 
or  discrimination,  and  no  one  disapproves  ;  no  one 
thinks  that  the  puffer  is  actuated  by  any  other  than 
generous,  honest  motives  —  if,  indeed,  anyone  thinks 
of  his  motives  at  all.  But  the  moment  that  a  dis- 
criminating, analytical,  candid  exhibition  of  faults 
appears  —  no  matter  liow  carefully  written,  iiow  log- 
ically presented,  and  how  unanswerably  true  —  the 
readers  become  virtuously  indignant,  denounce  the 
critic  as  a  persecutor,  and  assail  the  unworthincss  of 
his  motives,  it  being  a  point  settled,  in  their  judg- 
ments, that  the  motives  of  praise  are  necessarily  good, 
and  the  motives  of  censure  necessarily  bad. 


If  this  were  the  end  of  the  matter  little  harm  would 
come  of  it.  If  the  mistakes  of  the  readers  of  criticism 
were  limited  to  an  exhibition  of  their  own  want  of 
judgment,  who  would  be  the  worse  or  the  wiser? 
Bat  the  office  of  criticism  is  to  discriminate  the  good 
from  the  bad  ;  to  commend  the  one  and  condemn  the 
other ;  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  that  the  praise 
and  censure  shall  be  obviously  founded  on  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  not  on  the  prejudices  of  the  critic. 
To  dissent,  therefore,  from  a  sound  vei-dict  of  criti- 
cism, is  to  uphold  an  error  that  criticism  ought  to 
coiTcct.  To  approve  what  criticism  condemns,  or 
condemn  what  it  approves,  is  to  deal  unwisely  and 
unjustly  with  the  person  or  the  thing  criticized. 

Criticism  is  not,  indeed,  necessarily  just.  It  may 
be  quite  as  faulty  as  the  subjects  it  discusses.  It,  like 
those  subjects,  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits. 
But  the  difficulty  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  public 
seems  to  be  that  they  estimate  a  criticism  by  its  tone 
and  not  by  its  qualities.  They  accept  it  if  compli- 
mentary, and  reject  it  if  censorious.  They  see  a  good  ■ 
motive  in  praise,  and  a  bad  motive  in  censure  ;  and 
the  fact  of  a  bad  motive  —  the  existence  of  which  is 
wholly  assumed  —  is  conclusive  against  a  criticism. 
Nevertheless,  a  criticism  in  which  nothing  is  bad  but 
the  writer's  motives,  will  probably  live  as  long  as  its 
subject. 

The  term  "  friendly  "  cannot  properly  be  applied 
to  laudatory  criticism.  Undeserved  praise  is  not 
friendly ;  it  is  flattery.  And  does  any  one  believe 
that  flattery  is  friendly'?  Criticism  which  discrimi- 
nates between  faults  and  merits,  and  gives  to  each 
appropriate  exposure  and  comment,  is  the  only  criti- 
cism tliat  can  be  called  "  friendly  "  ;  arid  it  is  friendly, 
even  though  it  be  exclusively  censorious.  Solomon 
disposed  of  that  question  long  ago,  in  setting  forth 
the  benefit  of  the  rod.  And  although  a  critic  does 
not  stand  quite  in  the  relation  of  a  father  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  comments,  the  ability  to  criticize  does  give 
a  critic  a  constructive  and  provisional  authority  to 
speak  magisterially. 

When,  therefore,  an  artist  or  an  author  finds  him- 
self rebuked,  his  better  course  is  to  take  it  patiently, 
and  endeavor  to  profit  by  the  suggestions  of  his  critic. 
But  if  he  or  his  "  friends  "  set  about  investigating  the 
critic's  "  motives,"  and  indignantly  rush  into  a  con- 
troversv,  it  is  ten  to  one  they  will  get  the  worst  of  it. 
—  N.  Y.  Eve.  Post. 


Heukomm's  "David"  in  Philadelphia. 

{From  the  Evening  Bulletin,  May  12.) 

Among  the  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  vocal, 
and  the  two  hundred  and  nineteen  instrumental  com-. 
positions  of  the  Chevalier  Sigisimund  Neukomm, 
the  Oratorio  of  "David"  stands  prominently  forth  as  a 
•palpable  illustration  of  how  an  industrious  and  plod- 
ding musician,  without  remarkable  genius,  may  make 
an  enduring  "  hit,"  on  the  "  try,  try  again  "  princi- 
ple. David  is  by  no  means  a  great  work,  theoreti- 
cally considered, — a  sort  of  Traviata  among  the  3Ies- 
siahs,  the  Elijahs,  and  the  Creations  of  the  classical 
oratorio  repertoire, — abounding  in  pleasant,  tasteful 
morceaux,  with  ever  and  anon  a  fine  dramatic  point, 
and  at  intervals  perchance  a  well  devised  and  satis- 
fiictorily  developed  chorus.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  add  that,  with  characteristics  snch  as  these,  this  is 
emphatically  an  Oratorio  for  the  million,  which 
pleases  the  great  masses  by  dint  of  its  martial  effects, 
its  stone-whizzing,  thunder-mmbling  imitations,  and 
its  tastefully  wrought  orchestral  accompaniments,  but 
which  connoisseurs  regard  merely  as  an  agreeable 
recreation  after  arduous  study,  not  altogether  to  be 
despised,  but  by  no  means  up  to  their  Handel,  Men- 
delssohn, and  Haydn  standard.  The  fugues  Avhich 
occur  during  the  progress  of  this  work,  are  scarcely 
calculated  to  infuse  the  auditor  with  an  enthusiastic 
glow  of  admiration,  or  to  afford  a  subject  for  earnest 
study;  but  the  charming  instrumental  solo  sympho- 
nies, which  precede  many  of  the  vocal  parts,  are  suf- 
ficient to  stamp  their  composer  as  a  man  of  exquisite 
natural  taste  and  genial  feeling — invariably  suggest- 
ing, moreover,  in  their  flowing  rhythm  and  spontane- 
ously gushing  melody,  the  intimate  relation  which 
Neukomm  bore  to  the  illnstrious  Joseph  Haydn. 

The  performance  of  this  popular  oratorio  by  our 
own  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  was,  in  most  respects,  as  satisfactory  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  first  rendition, — although 
there  were  individual  portions  which  caused  sensitive 
musici.ans  to  contract  their  brows,  and  to  glance 
around  to  acquaintances  near  at  hand,  with  a  dubious 
oscillation  of  the  head.  The  majority  of  the  cho- 
ruses were  rendered  with  power  and  precision  ;  but 
there  were  instances  when  the  lines  faltered  and  wa- 
vered with  the  consciousness  of  insufficient  rehearsal. 
The  solos  were  generally  well  rendered,  and  suitably 
applauded,  and  the  two  ladies  wlio  severally  person- 
ated Saul's  Daughter  and  David's  sister,  confirmed 


the  favorable  impressions  which  former  efforts  of 
theirs  have  created  in  our  music-loving  community. 
So,  too,  the  Tenor,  who  vocalized  the  score  of  David, 
and  the  Basso,  who  personated  that "  high  old  fellow  " 
Goliah,  acquitted  themselves  veiy  well — the  latter 
occasionally  wandering  slightly  from  the  pitch,  but, 
peccati  consciiis,  invariably  righting  himself. 

The  part  of  Saul  was  most  admirably  rendered  by 
the  Conductor  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Philip  Eohr, 
against  the  fearful  odds  of  a  turbulent  orchestra, 
which  played  sa'dly  out  of  tune  during  almost  the  en- 
tire oratorio,  and  which  seriously  marred  the  effect  of 
some  of  the  finest  passages. 

The  farorite  chorus  "  Daughters  of  Israel,"  drew 
forth  an  enthusiastic  encore,  while  during  the  really 
effective  composition  which  constitutes  the  finale  of 
the  oratorio,  the  audience  walked  out  with  its  wonted 
bad  taste,  its  shuffling,  scraping  of  feet,  and  careless 
tittering. 

The  house,  crowded  as  it  was,  even  on  a  cheerless, 
murky  night,  evidenced  clearly  the  prominent  place 
occupied  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  the 
esteem  of  our  music-loving  population. 


Handel's  Organ  Music. — We  announced  duly 
some  time  ago  that  Mr.  Best,  our  capital  organ- 
player,  was  busy  over  an  arrangement  of  Handel's 
Six  Grand  Organ  Concertos,  in  which  the  orchestral 
parts  were  to  be  so  compressed  as  to  present  the  Con- 
catos  in  the  form  of  grand  Solos  for  the  organ.  Here 
is  the  work  (Novelloj,  fulfilling  richly  the  promise  of 
the  prospecltis.  If  examined  side  by  side  with  the 
original  scores  it  will  raise  Mr.  Best  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  lovers  of  Handel  and  of  the  organ.  The 
Conca'tos,  as  they  originally  stood,  were  useless,  for 
reasons  easily  stated.  The  organs  on  which  Handel 
played,  and  for  which  he  wrote,  were  poor  and  limi- 
ted, without  pedals  even.  Therefore,  as  Handel  had 
the  habit  belonging  to  every  great  genius  and  real 
artist  of  making  any  material  suffice,  and  turning 
what  he  could  get  to  account,  he  filled  up  the  quasi) 
flimsy)  organ  part  with  such  orchestral  supports  as 
were  to  be  got, — trusted  to  his  own  flow  of  fancies 
for  the  moment  (and  in  Handel's  day  creation  and 
amplification,  as  well  as  "  interpretation,"  were  ex- 
pected of  the  Concerio-player), — and  thus  managed 
out  of  his  own  rich  ideas,  his  poor  means,  and  his 
commanding  personality  to  make  up  a  series  of  works 
which,  as  I5urney  says  (quoted  by  Mr.  Best  in  the 
Introduction),  furnished  their  "  entire  subsistence  to 
English  plaj'ers  during  thirty  years."  We  are  not, 
however,  on  the  strength  of  these  facts,  which  are 
"  accidentals  "  not  "  essentials,"  disposed  to  go  the 
length  of  Mr.  Best,  who  leans  to  the  authority  of  M. 
Berlioz,  in  maintaining  that  organ  and  orchestra  can- 
not be  happily  combined.  If. organ  be  accompanied, 
peculiar  instraments  must  be  chosen, — but  we  can 
fiincy  even  such  a  Boanerges  as  the  one  in  St. 
George's  Hall,  Livei-pool,  which  Mr.  Best  makes 
speak  so  well,  relieved  and  set  off,  were  a  weight  of 
stringed  instruments  added  in  suitable  passages,  so  as 
to  cut  out — and,  in  certain  phrases,  to  lighten — the 
masses  of  pompous  sound  by  the  admixture  of  pun- 
gency. This,  however,  is  matter  for  dispute,  propo- 
sed because  a  principle  has  been  laid  down.  It  will 
hardly  be  disputed  that  Mr.  Best  has  done  his  work 
well, — carrying  it  out  to  the  point  (as  usage  and  pre- 
cedent ordain)  of  WTiting  cadenzas  for  the  use  of  our 
degenerate  folk  of  modern  time,  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  pedantry  of  critics  to  lay  by  one  of 
the  so/o-player's  most  precious  responsibilities — 
namely,  that  he  should  show  his  own  musical  power. 
Mr.  Best's  cadenzas  are  reasonable,  thoughtful, — too 
much  worked, — in  this  resembling  the  cadenzas  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  Moscheles  to  Beethoven's  Concerto, — 
and  too  much,  to  our  fancy,  mod»/«terf;  considering 
that  the  Organ  is  the  instrument  which  has  to  be  ca- 
denced  on.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  hjre 
is  a  sterling  contribution  to  the  Handel  interest  of 
the  Handel  year.  —  London  Athenceum. 


(From  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer.) 

Aktemas  Ward  Sees  Piccolomiki. — Gents — 
I  arrived  in  Cleveland  on  Saturday  P.  M.,  from 
Baldinsville  jest  in  time  to  fix  myself  up  and  put  on 
a  clean  biled  rag  to  attend  Miss  Picklehomony's 
grate  musical  sorry  at  theMelodeon.  The  krowds 
which  pored  into  the  hall  augured  well  for  the  show 
bisnis  &  with  cheerful  sperrets  I  jined  the  enthoosias- 
tic  tlirong.  I  asked  Mr.  Strakhosh  at  the  door  if  he 
parst  the  profession,  .and  he  set  not  milch  he  didn't, 
whereupon  I  bawt  a  preserved  scat  in  the  pit,  and 
obsarving  to  Mr.  Strakhosh  that  ho  needn't  put  on  so 
many  Pronch  airs  bocawz  he  run  with  a  big  show, 
and  that  lie'd  better  let  his  wcskut  out  a  few  inches  or 
periiaps  he'd  bust  hissclf  some  fine  day,  I  went  in 
and  squatted  down.  It  was  a  sad  thawt  to  think 
that  in  all  that  vast  aujience  Scarcely  a  Sole  had  the 
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honor  of  my  acquaintance. .  "  &  this  ere,"  sed  I  bit- 
turly,  "  is  Fame  !  What  signerfy  my  wax  figers 
and  livin  wild  beasts  (which  have  no  ekals)  to  these 
peple  1  AVhat  do  thay  care  hecawz  a  site  of  my  Kan- 
garoo is  worth  doubble  the  price  of  admission,  and 
that  my  Snalces  is  as  Iiarmlis  as  the  new  born  babe — 
all  of  which  is  strickly  troo — '?  "  I  shood  have  gone 
on  raleiu  at  Fortin  and  things  sum  more  but  just 
then  Signer  Maccarony  cum  out  and  sung  a  hairey 
from  sum  opry  or  other.  He  had  on  his  store  close 
&  looked  putty  slick,  I  must  say.  Nobody  didn't 
understand  nothin  abowt  what  he  sed  and  so  they  ap- 
plawded  him  versiferusly.  Then  Signer  Brignoly 
cum  out  &  sung  another  hairey.  He  appeared  to  be 
in  a  Pensiv  Mood  &  sung  a  Luvy  song  Ispose,  tho  he 
may  have  bin  cussin  the  aujience  all  into  a  heep  for 
aut  I  knowd.  Then  cum  Mr.  Maccarony  agin  & 
Miss  Picklehomony  herself.  They  sang  a  Doit 
together. 

ISTow  you  know,  gentz,  that  I  don't  admire  opry 
music.  But  I  like  Miss  Picklehomony's  stile.  I 
like  her  gate.  She  suits  me.  There  has  been  grater 
singers  and  there  has  bin  more  bootful  wimin,  but  no 
more  fossinatin  young  female  ever  longed  for  a  new 
gone  or  side  to  place  her  head  agin  a  vest  pattern 
than  Maria  Picklehomony.  Fassinatin  peple  is  her 
best  holt.  Slie  was  born  to  make  hash  of  men's  buz- 
zums  and  other  wimin  mad  hecawz  they  ain't  Pickle- 
homonies.  Her  face  sparkles  with  amuzin  cussed- 
ness  and  about  200  (two  hundred)  little  bit  of  funny 
devils  air  continually  dancin  champion  jigs  in  her 
eyes,  said  eyes  beiu  brite  enutf  to  lite  a  pipe  by.  How  I 
shood  like  to  hav  little  Maria  out  on  my  farm  in 
Baldinsville,  Injiany,  whare  she  cood  run  in  the  tall 
grass,  wrastle  with  the  boys,  cut  up  strong  at  parin 
bees,  make  up  faces  behind  the  minister's  back,  tie 
auction  bills  to  the  skoolmaster's  coat  tales,  set  all 
the  fellers  crazy  after  her,  &  holler  &  kick  up,  and  go 
it  jest  as  much  as  she  wanted  to  !  But  I  diegres. 
Every  time  she  cum  canterin  out  I  grew  more  and 
more  delited  -nnth  her.  When  she  bowed  her  hed  I 
bowed  mine.  When  she  powtid  her  lips  I  powtid 
mine.  When  she  larfed  I  larfed.  ^When  slie  jerked 
her  head  back  and  took  a  larfin  sui-vey  of  the  audi- 
ence, sendin  a  broadside  of  sassy  smiles  in  among 
'em,  I  tried  to  unjint  myself  &  kollapse.  When,  in 
■  tellin  how  she  dremt  she  lived  in  Marble  Halls,  she 
sed  it  tickled  her  more  than  all  the  rest  to  dream  she 
loved  her  feller  still  the  same,  I  made  a  effort  to 
swallow  myself;  but  when,  in  the  next  song,  she 
looked  sti-ate  at  me  and  called  me  her  Dear,  I  wildly 
told  the  man  next  to  me  that  he  mite  hav  my  close, 
as  I  shood  never  want  'em  agin  no  more  in  this 
world.  [The  Plain  Dealer  containin  this  communi- 
cashun  is  not  to  be  sent  to  my  famerly  in  Baldins- 
ville under  no  circumstances  whatsomever.] 

In  conclushun,  Maria,  I  want  you  to  do  well.  I 
know  you  air  a  nice  gal  at  hart  &  yu  must  get  a  good 
husband.  He  must  be  a  man  of  branes  and  gump- 
shun  &  a  good  provider — a  man  who  will  luv  yu 
strong  and  long — a  man  who  will  iuv  yu  jest  as 
much  in  your  old  age,  when  your  voice  is  cracked 
like  an  old  tea  kittle  &  yu  can't  get  1  of  your  notes 
discounted  at  .50  per  cent  a  month,  as  he  will  now 
when  you  are  young  &  charmin  &  full  of  music,  sun- 
slune  &  fun.  Don't  marry  a  snob,  Maria.  Yu  ain't 
a  Angel,'  Maria,  I'm  glad  of  it.  When  I  see  angels 
in  pettycoats  I'm  always  sorry  thay  haint  got  wings 
so  thay  kin  quietly  fly  off  where  thay  will  be  appre- 
shiated.  You  are  a  woman,  &  a  mighty  good  one 
too.  As  for  Maccarony,  Brignoly,  MulIenhuUer  and 
them  other  fellers,  they  can  take  cair  of  theirselves. 
Old  Mac.  kin  make  a  comfortable  livin  choppin  cord 
wood  if  his  voice  ever  givs  out,  &  Amodio  looks  as 
tho  he  mite  succed  in  conductin  sum  quiet  toll  gate, 
whare  the  vittles  would  be  plenty  &  the  labor  lite. 

I  am  preparin  for  the  Summer  Campane.  I  shall 
stay  in  Cleveland  a  few  days  and  proply  you  will 
hear  from  me  agin  ear  I  leave  to  once  more  becum  a 
tosser  on  life's  tempestuouse  billers,  meaning  the 
Show  Bisnis.     Very  Eespectively  Yours. 

Artemas  Wakd. 


A  Novel  Musical  Project. — We  learn  fi-om 
Mr.  Franz  Schlotter,  a  well-known  musician  of  this 
city,  that  he  has  in  contemplation  a  series  of  musical 
entertainments  offering  unusual  attractions  to  the 
musical  student  or  professor,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
music-'Oving  public.  Mr.  Schlotter,  who  shortly 
leaves  for  Europe,  to  complete  his  arrangements, 
pi'oposes  to  revive  here,  in  a  regular  progression, 
specimens  of  the  musical  comj>ositions  of  the  earlier 
masters,  commencing  with  the  works  produced  in 
the  tenth  century,  and  carrying  us  down  to  those  of 
the  nineteenth.  The  antiquated  compositions  will  bo 
])crformed  upon  tho  very  instruments  for  which  tlicy 
were  first  written.  For  instance,  the  old  "well-tem- 
pered clavichord  "  will  be  used  to  interpret  such  of 
Bach's  works  as  that  master  .wrote  for  thjt  iustru- 


ment,  and  this  plan  will  be  fully  carried  out  in  other 
instances.  Many  curious  instruments,  now  never 
heard,  will  thus  be  brought  out  once  more,  and  the 
present  generation  can  thus  form  a  strictly  correct 
idea  of  the  music  which  our  great-great-great- 
grandfathers and  grandmothers  and  their  ancestors, 
delighted  in.  These  musical  performances  will  be 
connected  by  short  historical  and  biographical  sketches 
of  the  composers  and  their  times.  A  project  that 
offers  such  refreshing  novelty,  and  promises  to  bo 
carried  out  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  certainly  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  musical  public. — Evening 
Post. 


Miss  Ward,  the  Prima  Donna, — A  Muscoiife 
Nobleman  and  his  Yankee  Bride. — The  musical  world 
has  been  occupied  with  the  dehit  of  Madame  Guerra- 
bella,  who  is  the  daughter  of  of  a  former  American 
Consul  to  Liverpool,  Mr.  Ward.  She  is,  like  all 
her  fair  countrywomen,  remarkable  for  great  beauty. 
Her  history  is  peculiar.  On  the  death  of  the  Consul, 
Mrs.  Ward  left  for  Italy,  in  order  to  complete  the 
musical  education  of  her  daughter.  At  Rome,  the 
beauty  and  talents  of  the  young  lady  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  young  Russian  nobleman,  the  Count 
Guerbel.  As  no  other  proposition  but  marriage  was 
admissible,  the  Count  demanded  Miss  Ward's  hand, 
and  they  were  privately  married  at  Rome.  A  short 
time  afterwards  the  bridegroom  disappeared ;  and, 
after  the  most  hearti-ending  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  deserted  wife  and  her  mother,  news  was  received 
of  his  return  to  Russia  ;  and  when  applied  to  for  ex- 
planation of  his  extraodinary  conduct,  he  returned 
for  answer  that  he  considered  himself  a  free  man, 
not  having  been  married  in  the  Greek  church,  and 
that  Sliss  Ward  was  also  at  liberty  to  marry  whom 
she  pleased,  without  any  i^ax  of  molestation  from 
him.  The  bitterness  and  indignation  with  which 
this  communication  was  received  can  be  well  imag- 
ined; but  the  American  mother  was  not  to  be  put 
down  by  threats  or  contempt — she  immediately  set 
forth  with  her  daughter  for  St.  Petersburg.  'There 
the  American  consul  taking  the  matter  in  hand,  laid 
the  case  before  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who,  immedi- 
ately sending  for  the  Count,  after  administering  a 
reprimand,  declared  it  his  imperial  will  that  the  mar- 
riage should  be  immediately  performed  in  the  impe- 
rial chapel  of  the  palace.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  Miss  Ward  became  the  Countess  of  Guer- 
bel to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  but  the  ceremony 
over,  she  withdrew  nor  would  she  ever  apply  for  one 
farthing  of  the  income  which  the  Count  durst  not, 
for  the  life  of  him,  withhold  from  her,  should  she  in- 
sist upon  claiming  it.  The  Yankee  ladies  must 
somewhat  have  surprised  the  Muscovite  gentleman. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Portuguese  Hymn. 

Mr.  DwigJit :  —  The  "  Diarist,"  in  Vol.  14,  p.  321 
of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  is  right,  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  popular  tune  known  as  "  The  Por- 
tuguese Hymn."  It  was  composed  by  John  Read- 
ing in  1680.  In  Mr.  Vincent  Novello's  collection  of 
beautiful  music,  called  "  Home  Music,"  is  the  follow- 
ing note  appended  to  this  tune  : 

"John  Reading  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow,  (the 
master  of  Purcell)  and  was  first  employed  at  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  He  afterwards  became  organist  to  St. 
Johns,  Hackney,  and  finally  of  St.  Dunstans  in  the 
West,  and  St.  Mary  Woolnotle,  London.  He  pub- 
lished, towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
collection  of  anthems  of  his  own  composition,  and 
his  productions  are  generally  esteemed  for  their 
tastefully  simple  melodies  and  appropriately  natural 
harmonies.  This  piece  obtained  its  name  of  "  Tlie 
Portuguese  Hymn,"  from  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  was  a  director  of 
the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  many  years  since, 
(about  the  year  1785)  having  heard  the  hymn  first 
performed  at  the  Portuguese  Chapel ;  and  he,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  peculiar  to  the  service  in  Portugal 
introduced  the  melody  at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  giv- 
ing it  the  title  of  "  The  Portuguese  Hymn,"  by 
which  appellation  this  very  fixvorito  and  popular  tune 
has  ever  since  been  distinguished  :  but  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  choir  of  the  Portuguese  Chapel, 
Iicing  the  regular  Christmas  Hymn,  '  Adeste  Fi- 
dellcs,'  that  is  sung  in  every  Catholic  Chapel 
throughout  England." 


The  above  is  undoubtedly  the  paragraph  referred 
to  by  the  "Diarist,"  as  being  found  in  Novello's 
Musical  Times.  My  copy  of  that  work  is  not  at 
hand,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  but  my  impression 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  "  Diarist."  There  is  a 
copy  of  Reading's  Anthems  above  refeiTCd  to  in  the 
Library  of  Tlie  Harvard  Musical  Association.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  title  page  :— 

"  By  Subscription,  A  Book  of  new  Anthems  con- 
taining a  Hundred  Plates,  fairly  Engraven  with  a 
Thorough  iJass,  figured  for  the  Organ  or  Harpsi- 
chord, with  proper  Ritomels,  By  John  Reading,  Or- 
ganist of  St.  John's,  Hackney;  Educated  in  the 
Chappie  Royal,  under  the  late  Famous  Dr.  John 
Blow." 

Strangely  enough  this  volume  is  lettered  on  the 
back  as  "  Blow's  Anthems,"  and  on  the  side  as  Dr. 
Blow's  Anthems.  F.  F.  H. 

London, 

(From  the  Athenfeuro,  April  23) 

The  Halls  of  St.  James,  St.  Martin,  and  Exeter — 
not  to  speak  of  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  in 
which  the  Amateur  Socieli/  met  on  Monday,  have  had 
"  the  call "  during  this  lively  week.  On  Monday 
tlicre  was  yet  another  Mendelssohn  night.  This  set 
yet  another  seal  on  the  increasing  reputation  of  Herr 
Wieniawski  who  led  the  concerted  music,  and 
bi'ought  forward  one  of  our  London  pianists,  whom 
we  hear  too  seldom — Mr.  L.  Sloper. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  St.  James's  Hall  was 
miscellaneous  ;  on  Thursday,  sacred. 

On  Tuesday,  at  3Ir.  Hullah's  meeting,  displaced 
from  its  usual  Wednesday,  a  capital  performance  of 
'  Elijah  '  was  given.  Whether  that  adopted  master- 
work  was  ever  performed,  or  heard,  in  England  with 
truer  relish  may  be  doubted.  The  orchestra  and 
chorus  were  good, — Madame  Rudersdoi-ff'  was  sing- 
ing her  best,  and  hers  is  always  the  singing  of  a  skilled 
musician, — Miss  Palmer  and  Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper 
continue  to  show  the  progress  which  relieves  concert- 
listening  from  its  Avcarisomencss, — since  when  rising 
artists  love  their  work  and  improve,  great  is  the 
pleasure  to  attend  their  progress  upwards.  Mr. 
Santley's  Elijah,  again,  deserves  express  commemo- 
ration for  its  advance  in  breadth,  grandeur,  warmth, 
and  solemnity. 

On  Wednesday  there  was  the  nsual  '  Mesiah  '  at 
Exeter  Hall, — a  meeting,  too,  of-the i?e'»H/on  des  Arts. 
On  Thursday  Miss  Grace  Alleyne  gave  her  concert. 
To-day's  concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  to  be  devo- 
ted to  the  settings  of  Shakspearc  to  music.  What  a 
monograph  could  be  written  on  this  subject ! — one  to 
be  commended  to  every  lecturer  on  "pictures,  taste, 
and  the  musical  glasses." 

By  way  of  closing  our  notes  on  so  curious  a  concert 
week,  we  may  copy  a  statement  from  the  Morning 
Post,  which  mentions  that  "  the  great  "  '  Passions 
Mnsik  '  of  Sebastian  Bach  is  to  be  performed  at  the 
Palace  this  evening,  in  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty, 
'  Jndas  Maccabeus  '  is  to  be"  sung  to-night  at  the 
SuiTcy  Theatre. 

Mr.  Gye,  it  is  announced,  has  engaged  Madame- 
Penco  for  the  Boi/al  Italian  Opera.  Miss  Thomson, 
the  young  English  lady,  whose  singing  in  Paris  not ' 
long  ago  made  some  sensation,  is  advertised  as  about 
to  come  to  London  for  the  season.  Herr  Formes  is 
coming  back  from  America.  Jladame  Czillag,  who 
has  been  for  some  time  a  leading  lady  at  the  Vicmia 
Opera,  is  about  to  adventure  on  the  stage  of  the 
Grand  0/i(fra  at  Paris.  There  is  absolutely  a  talk 
there,  say  some  of  the  journals,  of  reviving  Gluck's 
'  Armidc'  Should  this  be  a  measure  seriously  con- 
templated, it  were  wise  to  place  the  revival  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  Berlioz,  whose  study  and  ad- 
miration of  the  master  are  notoriously  zealous. 

Glasgow.  — The  Daili/  Bulletin  writes  as  follows  : 
—  In  the  course  cif  a  ]irovincial  tour.  Dr.  Mark  and 
his  Little  Men  paid  the  city  a  visit  yesterday.  They 
performed  three  times  in  the  City  Hall,  and  were 
greeted  with  the  warmest  entluisiasm.  It  is  no  small 
treat  of  itself  to  sec  a  little  fellow  performing  on  the 
violin  some  of  the  most  difficult  passages,  in  size  a 
third  shorter  than  a  violoncello  !  Merely  to  witness 
the  precocity  of  youth  in  music  when  under  the  care 
of  such  a  teacher  as  Dr.  Mark,  the  "Little  Men" 
are  worth  liearhig.  They  jierform  with  a  precision 
in  regard  to  time  almost  perfect,  and  the  tones  pro- 
duced by  all  on  their  rcsj>ective  instruments  are  as 
true  as  they  are  distinct  and  clear.     The  public  ,ap- 
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pearances  of  these  little  fellows  must  not  be  mistaken 
in  their  object.  Dr.  Mark's  intention  is  less  to  amuse 
than  instruct.  He  wishes  to  show  that  the  art  of 
music  has  a  wider  mission  than  the  schools  hare  yet 
assigned  it.  With  an  energy  and  a  self-will  almost 
equal  to  a  Howard,  he  has  tried  to  demonstrate,  that, 
under  proper  tuition,  j-ouths  taken  at  random  may  be 
made  first-rate  musicians.  Assuming  that  all  have 
the  gifts  of  time  and  tune,  he  labors,  and  has  done, 
with  great  success  to  develope  them.  In  a  pro- 
gramme before  us.  Dr.  Mark  lays  down  a  few  philo- 
sophical beliefs,  and  then  introduces  usXo  how  he  has 
set  about  puttiug  these  into  practice.  He  has  estab- 
lished an  institution  in  Manchester  —  "  The  Royal 
College  of  Music,"  —  and  thus  engages  his  Little 
Men  :  —  "I  take  them  from  five  to  nine  years  of  age, 
indiscriminately ;  availing  myself  of  native  talent 
only.  I  apprentice  them  for  three  years.  During 
that  time  I  give  them  a  sound  musical  and  general 
education,  clothe  and  keep  them,  all  gratuitously ; 
receiving  merely,  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  their  services  in 
performing  at  my  concerts."  They  are  all  total  ab- 
stainers, and,  judging  from  the  active,  modest,  and 
mannerly  appearance  of  the  little  men  on  the  platform, 
they  are  well  trained.  Dr.  Mark  further  tells  us  that 
his  object  is  to  teach  the  boys  how  to  blend  music 
with  general  education,  and  also  with  their  future 
occupation  as  apprentices.  To  those  who  have  seen, 
or  who  may  yet  see  them,  we  may  mention  how  they 
have  been  drilled.  They  rise  in  summer  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  ;  in  the  winter  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock.  They  have  to  attend  prayers  at  eight 
o'clock  ;  breakfast  at  half-past  eight ;  from  nine  to 
twelve  writing  and  reading,  dictation  and  arithmetic, 
theory  and  practice  of  music  ;  from  twelve  to  OTie 
they  have  a  play-hour  to  themselves  ;  from  one  to 
two,  dinner ;  from  two  to  five,  same  as  from  nine  to 
twelve,  except  an  afternoon  concert ;  from  five  to  si.x 
they  have  another  plaj-hour ;  from  six  to  seven,  tea ; 
from  seven  to  ten,  evening  concert,  and  when  they 
leave  the  concert-room  they  have  their  supper,  say 
their  prayers,  and  go  to  bed.  That  the  little  fellows 
do  not  count  this  too  hard  work,  is  seen  in  their  affec- 
tion for  their  teacher.  With  scarce  enough  of  physi- 
cal energy  to  tune  their  instruments,  the  violinists 
surround  him,  eager  who  is  to  be  served  first ;  and  on 
his  smile  or  his  frown  evidently  depends  their  pleas- 
ure for  a  day.  The  doctor  seldom  does  the  latter  — 
he  seldom  needs,  indeed,  for  the  behavior  of  the  little 
fellows  is  beyond  praise.  We  may  mention  that  they 
are  all  vocalists  as  well  as  instrumentalists  —  Dr. 
Mark  develops  the  musician  thoroughly.  Miss  Ada 
Perry  is  a  young  pianist  of  great  promise,  and  her 
performance  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  yesterday, 
was  very  pretty.  With  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  that 
of  JuUien,  Dr.  Mark  claims  the  support  of  all  who 
would  wish  to  see  rausie  a  branch  of  national  educa- 
tion. 

Paris. 

(Correspondence  of  the  Loudon  Musical  "World,  April  23.) 

Donizetti's  Les  Marti/rs,  under  the  Italian  title  of 
Poliuto  (at  the  Royal  Italian  opera  it  was  called  / 
Martiri),  has  been  produced  at  the  Italiens  with  un- 
deniable success,  thanks,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Tam- 
berlik's  splendid  singing  and  fine  acting.  Madame 
Pence,  too,  is  heard  tp  decided  advantage  in  Paolina, 
although  the  character  is  of  too  severe  a  cast  for  her 
sympathies,  if  not  too  exacting  for  her  physical 
means.  The  heroine  of  Pierre  Corneille's  tragedy, 
indeed,  demands  all  the  power  and  tragic  instincts  of 
Grisi.  When  Les  Marttirs  was  first  produced  at  the 
Grand-Ope'ra,  in  1840,  the  three  princiijal  parts  were 
assigned  to  Madame  Dorus-Gras,  MM.  Daprez  and 
Massol.  Tlie  lady  was  out  of  her  element,  and  the 
opera  obtained  but  a  questionable  success.  Strange 
to  say,  no  one  referred  the  partial  failure  to  Madame 
Dorus-Gras's  histrionic  incompetence.  Pauline  was 
one  of  Rachel's  sublimest  impersonations,  and  is  only 
suited  to  an  artist  with  high  tragic  powers.  IMadame 
Jullienne-Dejean  attempted  the  jjart  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  exhiliited  a  great  deal  of  energy,  but  w:is 
far  from  the  hmu  ideahoi  Donizetti's  Paolina.  The 
music  of  Poliuto  was  composed  expressly  for  the 
great  French  tenor,  Adolphe  Nourrit,  who  himself 
SL-lcctcil  the  subject  of  the  librello :  but,  after  it  had 
been  reliearsed  at  tlie  San  Carlo,  Naples,  for  which 
theatre  it  was  intended,  the  Government  forbade  the 
performance.  Nourrit  never  played  the  part,  nor 
lived  to  witness  the  immense  effect  created  in  it  by 
his  celebrated  rival,  Duprez.  Tamhcrlik,  by  all  ac- 
counts, is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  great  French 
tenor.  I  heard  him  the  first  night  at  the  Italiens.  He 
sang  splendidly,  and  was  in  his  finest  voice.  Poliuto 
has  proved  one  of  the  most  eminent  successes  of  the 
season,  and  the  management  has  cause  to  lament  that 
it  was  not  brought  out  sooner.  Athalie  has  been  re- 
vived at  the  The'atre-Fran9ais,  with  new  choruses,  by 


M.  Jules  Cohen.  In  alluding  to  this  work,  the  Pa- 
risian journals  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
Mendelssohn  wrote  choral  music  to  Racine's  Athalie. 
Is  this  French  ignorance,  or  lack  of  veneration  ? 
Hector  Berlioz  has  written  a  letter  to  Tamhcrlik, 
apropos  of  his  performance  of  Manrieo  in  the  Trova- 
tore,  and  it  has  found  its  way  into  some  of  the  papers. 
It  is  too  characteristic  not  to  send  it  for  insertion  in 
the  Musical  World.  I  transcribe  it  in  the  vernacu- 
lar: — 

"  Mon  cher  Tamberlick,— J'ai  6t£  si  malade  ces 
jours-ci,  quo  je  n'ai  pu  aller  vous  serrer  la  main,  vous 
remercier,  vous  dire  a  pen  pres  toutcs  les  e'motions 
que  j'ai  eprouve'es,  cornme  tout  votre  auditoire,  en 
vous  cntendant  dans  le  Trovatore.  Jamais  vous  ne 
m'avez  paru  si  ve'hement  dans  la  passion,  si  irresisti- 
ble dans  la  tendresse,  si  puissant,  si  grand,  en  un  mot. 

"  Certes,  si  vous  veniez,  a  tort  ou  a  raison,  a  vous 
croire  pres  de  votre  derniere  heure,  vous  auriez  le 
droit  ("pardon  de  la  comparaison,  Caro  imperatore  del 
canto)  de  dire  comme  Neron  :   Qualis  artifex  pereo ! ! 

"  Adieu,  adieu,  je  vous  embrasse  de  tout  mon 
coeur  I  "  Hector  Beklioz." 

Apropos  of  Tamberlik,  the  Emperor .  sent  him  a 
magnificent  jewelled  snuff-box  after  singing  at  a  con- 
cert in  the  Tuileries  a  few  days  since.  Alboni,  after 
singing  at  Rouen,  has  gone  to  Havre.  At  both 
places  she  is  an  immense  favorite. 

Vienna.— Mr.  Swift,  the  English  tenor,  has  been 
engaged  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  as  prima  tenore  as- 
soluto,  to  replace  Signor  Bettini.  Mademoiselle 
Fioretti  will  be  the  prima  donna,  and  Signor  Coletti 
first  barytone. 


Jfoigljfs  loiirnal  of  Snsit. 

BOSTON,  MAY  31,  1859. 

Music  in  this  Number.  —  Continuation  of  the  opera,  Don 
Giovanni,  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte. 


Concert  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

It  was  truly  inspiring,  last  Saturday  night,  and 
if  one  went  there  witli  any  doubt  or  sorrow  on 
his  soul,  it  must  have  been  like  an  influx  of  new 
life  and  strength  to  him,  to  hear  once  more  that 
beautiful  and  lofty  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  by  Men- 
delssohn. How  fervently  and  grandly  it  gives 
utterance,  from  first  to  last,  to  pure  religious  joy 
in  life,  to  thanks !  And  how  perfectly  its  sympa- 
thizing tones  meet  the  soul  waiting  in  darkness, 
and  express  the  yearning,  the  excited  expecta- 
tion, and  at  last  the  coming  of  light ;  and  then 
help  to  nerve  the  resolution  to  "  cast  off,  the 
works  of  darkness  and  gird  on  the  armor  of 
light " !  ]S"^ever  had  composer  a  grander  theme, 
and  he  was  do  less  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
the  words  he  had  to  set. 

How  distinctly  and  inspiringly  the  leading  mo- 
tive of  a  few  notes,  the  watchword  of  I'raise, 
rings  through  it  all !  All  that  has  life  and  breath, 
sir>g  to  the  Lord!  Almost  as  intelligibly  an- 
nounced in  the  very  opening  of  the  instrumental 
Symphony,  in  the  hoarse  unison  of  trombones,  as 
it  is  afterwards  when  the  multitudinous  choral 
voices  take  it  up,  and  when  again  they  shout  it 
forth  before  the  final  Hallelujah. 

We  need  not  enter  into  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  Lobgesang,"  as  that  work  was  so 
fully  done  in  these  columns  last  year  (See  Jour- 
nal of  April  3  and  10,  1858).  Suflioe  it  to  say, 
that  the  impression  this  time  made  was  even 
greater  than  it  was  when  it  was  performed  then, 
for  the  first  and_  only  time  until  last  Saturday. 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  a  work  so  exciting,  so 
invigorating,  so  full  of  beauties  and  surprises,  so 
original  in  conception,  so  novel  and  so  clear  and 
perfect  in  form,  —  a  work  containing  so  many 
elements  of  popularity,  so  easily  appreciated,  and 
so  sure  not  to  weary  anybody,  both  from  its  short- 
ness, and  from  its  dramatic  progress,  and  the  art 


with  which  it  keeps  expectation  still  alive  and 
still  does  not  disappoint,  —  that  such  a  work 
should  not  have  entered  more  frequently  into  the 
programmes  of  an  Oratorio  society  so  competent 
to  do  it  justice.  Coming  at  any  time  but  at  the 
fag  end  of  a  season,  it  must  have  been  a  sure 
card. 

The  performance  this  time  was,  at  least  so  far 
as  orchestra  and  chorus  were  concerned,  highly 
satisfactory.  The  three  Symphony  movements, 
which  prelude  to  the  vocal  parts,  and  which 
equal  a  regular  Symphony  in  length,  were  nicely 
rendered.  The  first.  Maestoso  con  Moto,  the 
least  so,  perhaps,  although  it  was  made  quite  im- 
pressive. But  the  exquisite  Allegretto  un  poco 
agitato,  with  its  lovely  melody,  divided  between 
string  and  reed  bands,  and  afterwards  alternating 
with  the  fresh  strains  of  an  old  Chorale,  wafted  in 
as  it  were  upon  the  breeze ;  and  the  profoundly 
tender,  rich  and  solemn  Adagio  religiose,  whose 
strange  fragmentary  figures  of  accompaniment,  in 
the  last  bars,  prepare  the  way  so  strangely  and 
so  excitingly  for  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  :  All 
men,  all  things,  SjX.,  praise  the  Lord,  were  played 
as  clearly  and  as  effectively  as  one  could  wish. 

We  know  not  when  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Chorus  have  done  their  music  or  themselves  more 
justice.  Excepting,  perhaps,  a  little  lack  of  clear- 
ness and  smoothness  in  the  opening  chorus,  all 
the  choruses  were  sung  with  admirable  effect.  In 
that  sweet  pathetic  one  :  All  ye  that  cried  unto  the 
Lord;  in  the  passages  which  echo  and  sustain  the 
burden  of  the  lovely  duet :  I  waited  for  the  Lord  ; 
in  the  miraculous  splendor  of:  The  night  is  depart- 
tn<7,with  its  blaze  of  high  trumpet  tones  in  thirds, 
and  its  inspired  girding  on  of  the  armor  of  light ; 
in  that  soul-uplifting,  tranquillizing  Chorale : 
Nun,  danket  alle  Gott,  the  effect  of  whose  rich 
breadth  of  harmony  is  like  that  of  standing  on  the 
sea-shore  as  the  broad  waves  roll  in,  (the  first 
stanza  unaccompanied,  the  second  buo)'ed  up 
on  bold  figures  of  the  stringed  instruments,  which 
are  like  the  waves) ;  and  in  the  final  e.xclama- 
tions :  "  Ye  Nations,  ye  Monarchs,"  &c.,  all  went 
clearly,  grandly  and  impressively.  Surely  there 
are  few  things  that  Mendelssohn,  or  anybody  else, 
has  written,  that  are  so  exciting  and  so  satisfying, 
or  that  illustrate  a  grand  theme  so  grandly,  as  the 
musical  climax  which  he  gives  us  to  these  words : 

Atk  (tenor).  —  The  sorrows  of  death  had  closed 
all  around  me,  and  hell's  dark  terrors  had  got  hold 
upon  me,  with  trouble  and  deep  heaviness.  But  said 
the  Lord,  Come,  arise  from  the  dead,  and  awake  thou 
that  sleepest ;  I  bring  thee  salvation. 

— We  called  through  the  darkness.  Watchman,  will 
the  night  soon  pass?  The  watchman  only  said. 
Though  the  morning  will  come,  the  night  will  come 
also.  Ask  ye,  inquire  ye,  ask  if  ye  will,  enquire  ye, 
return  again,  ask :  Watchman,  will  the  night  soon 
pass  ? 

Soprano. — The  nighfis  departing  ! 

Chorus. — The  night  is  departing  ;  the  day  is  ap- 
proaching. Therefore  let  us  cast  off  the  works  of 
darkness,  and  let  us  gird  on  the  pxmor  of  light.  The 
night  is  departing. 

After  the  excitement  of  such  a  climax,  one 
could  subside  into  nothing  so  worthily  as  that 
great,  broad,  tranquil  Chorale. 

Mr.  Adams,  although  not  in  his  best  voice,  yet 
did  good  justice  by  the  sweetness  of  his  tones  and 
the  refinement  and  simplicity  of  his  style,  to  the  ' 
dramatic  passages  above,  as  well  as  to  the  fine 
recitative  and  aria:  Sing  ye  praise,  and  LLe  coun- 
teth  all  your  sorrows.  The  soprano  solos  and  duet 
were  made  quite  effective  in  the  brilliant  voices 
of  Mrs.  "Long  and  Mrs.  Hakwood. 
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The  Second  Part  of  the  Concert  was  miscel- 
laneous, as  follows : 

1.  Overture  to  "  Der  Freischutz.^'  "Weber. 

2.  Scena and  Duet  from  "  U  Trovatore,    "QualTOce.-'    Verdi. 

Mrs.  Long  and  Mr.  Henry  Draper. 

3.  CaTatina  from  '^  H  Giuramento  "  :  ''  Or  la  sull'  onda." 

Mrs.  Harwood.  Mercadante. 

4.  Grand  Seens :  Fall  of  Zion.  PaesieUo. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Powers. 

5.  Coronation  Marcli  from  tlie  "  Prophet."  Meyerbeer. 

Hardly  such  a  miscellany  as  most  minds  would 
be  in  the  mood  for  hearing  after  sueh  a  "  Hymn 
of  Praise,"  or  as  such  a  Society  should  spend  its 
strength  upon.  A  repetition  of  Part  First,  even, 
■would  have  been  far  more  edifying.  But  it  was 
good,  it  is  always  good,  (in  itself,  supposing  the 
"  Hymn  "  forgotten)  to  hear  the  ever  fresh,  ever 
romantic  overture  to  the  Freysclmtz,  which  still 
excites  the  imagination  like  a  new  marvel,  though 
you  have  heard  it  hundreds  of  times.  Of  course 
Zereahn's  orchestra  played  it  well.  The  Tro- 
vatore  duet  was  an  effective  performance,  and 
exhibited  a  rich,  musical,  well-cultivated  baritone 
in  Mr.  Henry  Draper,  —  only  somewhat  af- 
fected with  the  prevailing  trick  of  tremolo.  Mrs. 
Harwood's  voice  was  well  suited  to  the  florid 
cavatina  by  Mercadante  —  a  piece  of  sweeter 
and  sincerer  melody  than  ever  Verdi  wrote  — 
and  was  sung  very  satisfactorily.  The  rest  we 
did  not  hear. 

As  this  had  been  announced  as  a  "  Benefit 
Concert,"  with  the  hope  of  reaping  some  material 
harvest  to  make  good  in  part  the  losses  which 
the  Society  had  sustained  during  the  past  season, 
one  might  reasonably  have  looked  for  a  large  au- 
dience. It  was  discouraging  to  find  the  Hall  but 
half  filled.  This  may  have  been  wholly  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  to  various  acci- 
dents —  perhaps  even  to  the  departure  from  the 
usual  habit  of  a  Sunday  evening  performance. 
At  all  events,  we  do  not  think  it  should  be  taken 
too  much  to  heart,  nor  suffered  in  the  least  to 
check  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  another  season.  Let  them  be 
early  In  the  field  next  autumn ;  let  them  adhere 
to  great  works,  till  audiences  appreciate  ;  waste 
no  time  on  "Davids";  give  occasionally  such 
works  as  the  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  with  shorter 
miscellanies  of  a  high  and  sacred  character,  and 
they  will  not  need  to  despair  now  after  forty 
years  of  standing  up  so  bravely  and  in  such  good 
service. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  small,  but 
very  effectual  improvement,  which  has  been  made 
in  the  general  aspect  of  the  Music  Hall.  The 
statue  of  Beethoven  is  at  last  relieved  against  a 
tasteful  background,  consisting  of  a  curtain  of 
deep  crimson ;  and  the  niche  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  end  gallery  is  now  occupied  by  a 
splendid  cast  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  —  the  very 
same  which  has  stood  so  many  years  in  the  Boston 
Athenaaum  ;  it  lends  a  new  and  fitting  glory  to 
the  Hall. 


Musical  CMt-Chat. 


Our  Concert  season  is  quite  over ;  it  ended  with 
the  "Hymn  of  Praise."  Nothing  remains  no>v  but 
the  UUman  Opera,  which  opened  Thursday  evening, 
with  Martha,  to  be  followed  last  evening  by  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  and  a  "  Matinee  "  this  afternoon.  It  will 
run  a  couple  of  weeks  at  least,  and  thou  very  proba- 
bly be  followed  by  the  Sti-akosch  troupe,  with  Picco- 
lomini,  Colson,  Cortesi,  Brignoli,  and  the  rest.  .  . 
But  there  is  still  good  mnsic  listened  to  in  private; 


witness  what  we  have  just  come  from  hearing  (2  P.  M. 
Thursday),  to-wit,  the  following  piano-forte  music  • 
A  fugue,  by  Bach;  a. Ballade,  Ijy  Chopin  ;  a  quaint 
little  fancy  by  Robert  Schumann  ;  the  "  Moonlight  " 
Sonata  of  Beethoven  ;  a  wild  Polsnaise,  by  Chopin  ; 
a  Romance,  by  Schumann ;  another,  wilder,  and 
most  fiery  Polonaise,  by  Chopin  ;  another  Romance, 
by  Schumann  ;  the  Variations  Serieuses,  by  Mendels- 
sohn ;  two  waltzes,  by  Chopin,  cunningly  divided  by 
one  of  Schumann's  little  Album  pieces.  All  these 
in  a  room  full  of  the  best  listeners,  mostly  ladies, 
and  with  Otto  Deesel  for  interpreter.  .  .  .  The 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  are  meditating 
upon  the  pleasant  theme,  which  we  trust  they  will 
succeed  in  working  out,  of  visiting  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  the  warm  months,  and,  from  North  Conway 
as  a  centre,  giving  some  concerts  in  the  principal 
mountain  houses.  .  .  .  Senor  de  Casseres  has 
been  giving  several  concerts  in  Worcester,  where  he 
has  excited  not  a  little  interest.  .  .  .  Dr.  Ward's 
amateur  Opera,  "  The  Gypsey  Frolic,"  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York, 
early  in  June  ;  Mrs.  Estcott,  Miss  Jdliana  May, 
and  an  amateur  tenor  are  named  as  about  to  take  part 
in  it.  .  .  .  In  Philadelphia  the  "  Hymn  of  Praise  " 
was  to  be  performed  this  week  by  the  Harmonia  Sa- 
cred Music  Society;  besides  also  the  Injlammatus, 
by  Rossini,  the  Cherubim  Chorus  of  Handel,  extracts 
from  "Moses  in  Egypt,"  &.C.  ...  ATilliam 
Sterndale  Bennett's  Cantata,  "The  May  Queen," 
consisting  of  an  overture,  choruses,  recitatives,  airs, 
trios,  &.C.,  which  made  so  fine  an  impression  in  Lon- 
don, is  in,  press,  and  will  shortly  be  published  entire 
by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  It  contains  some  charming 
pieces,  and  is  interesting  as  a  whole. 

There  is  a  piece  of  musical  criticism  in  last  Wed- 
nesday's New  York  Tribune,  so  "  bewilderingly  beau- 
tiful" that  we  cannot  forbear  copying  a  portion  of  it. 
It  is  about  Mme.  De  Willhorst,  and  begins  thus  : 

An  American  lady,  a  New  Yorker  by  birth,  a 
young  creature  (we  believe  that's  the  proper  word) 
nursed  by  the  genius  of  Gothamite  luxuries  ;  nursed 
in  the  circle  of  "  our  best  society,"  nursed  between 
the  termini  of  Stephen  Whitney's  dwelling  on  Bowl- 
ing Green  and  the  Ultima  Thule  of  Union  Square 
(that  is  dating  before  the  brown-stone  extemporiza- 
tions of  Fifth  Avenue,  leading  out  almost  to  the  peri- 
phery of  Olmstead's  Central  Park,  which  is  progress- 
ing under  the  muscular  influences  of  2,500  of  our 
adopted  fellow-citizens),  a  young  lady  so  reared, 
whose  first  words  are  the  monosyllables  of  the  moth- 
er's knee  or  the  Lord's  Prayer  —  and  we  mention 
incidentally  that  the  genius  of  the  language  of  Wm. 
Shakespeare  and  James  Buchanan  is  monosyllabic  — 
a  young  lady,  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  who  is  so 
reared,  who  allows  her  spirit  to  soar  over  waves  and 
mountains,  over  the  Atlantic  and  the  Alps,  and  nestle 
in  the  polysyllabic  effluences  of  the  mother  of  arts 
and  of  arms  —  Italy,  who  imbibes  not  only  the  syn- 
tax, the  prosody,  the  etymology,  and  the  entii-e 
speaking  apparatus  of  the  lingua  Toscana  in  the  Bocea 
Romana,  but  adds  to  that  the  method  and  the  style  of 
the  Italian  singer  — •  that  royal  inheritor  of  the  lyrical 
voices  of  the  Greek  actors,  whose  mellifluous  grandi- 
osities in  tire  immense  theatres  without  any  roofs, 
which  have  slept  for  3,000  years  —  a  young  lady, 
who,  not  to  make  this  sentence  too  Rufussy  Clioaty 
—  is  a  marvel  whose  extra-American  and  super  Col- 
umbian-aquiline merits,  ought  to  be  ajsthetically  rec- 
ognized. Sweet  is  recognition  —  in  the  street,  in  the 
ball-room,  in  the  foyer  —  in  literature.  We  tender 
this  saccharine  recognition  to  the  fair  New  Yorker. 
She  sings,  indeed,  like  an  Italian.  No  dazzling  diffi- 
culty that  the  love-nourished  Bellini  heaped  upon  the 
muse  of  his  "Puritan!  "  is  shirked  by  this  interesting 
and  charming  young  Gothamite  prima  donna.  She 
showers  the  fiorituri  of  "  Elvira  "  with  the  most  lavish 
mouth,  &c.,  &c. 

Ullman's  Opera  troupe  (now  here)  seem  to  have 
excited  much  interest  in  Philadelphia.  Last  Satur- 
day they  gave  a  matine'e,  and  the  Oratorio  of  the 
"  Creation "  in  the  evening.  The  Bulletin  says 
lioliert  le  Diahle  never  created  more  enthusiasm  than 
it  did  this  time,  in  the  great  performance  of  Gaz- 
ZANiGA,  LAnoRDE  and  Formes.  Of  Gazzaniga  it 
is  said  :  "  Her  Alice  was  the  best  thing  she  has  yet 
done,  and  this  we  say  with  a  full  remembrance  ofall 
the  great  points  of  her  other  characters.  But  for 
beautiful,  versatile  .ind  impressive  acting,  and  for 
correct,  affecting  singing,  nothing  that  she  has  yet 
done  has  equalled  this.    Her  voice  never  sounded 


fuller,  fresher,  richer  and  more  powerful  than  it  did 
last  night,  and  her  old  friends,  moved  by  their"  old 
sensations,  applauded  her  warmly."  —  The  same 
paper  says : 

Accounts  by  private  letters  from  the  West  Indies 
speak  in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  the  continued 
success  of  the  Signorine  Francesca  and  Agnese  Na- 
tale,  better  known  here  as  Miss  Fanny  and  Miss 
Agnes  Heron.  After  delighting  the  musical  people 
of  Caraccas,  where  they  first  sang  in  opera,  they  went 
with  Signor  Rocco  to  St.  Thomas  and  Porto  Rico. 
They  gave  a  number  of  concerts,  which  were  very 
successful,  and  the  ladies  were  loaded  with  honors 
and  presents  while  Signor  Rocco,  the  capital  basso, 
came  in  for  a  corresponding  share.  Afterwards  they 
secured  a  good  tenor,  Signor  Da  Costa ;  a  fine 
pianist,  M.  ISerard  ;  and  other  artists,  and  they  have 
been  giving  a  series  of  full  operas  in  the  chief  towns 
of  Porto  Rico,  Signor  Rocco  being  the  Director,  and 
Signor  Rinaldo  business  manager. 

The  young  ladies  have  recentl}'  played  in  the  ope- 
ras of  Emani,  Nabuco,  La  Traviata,  Lucrezia, 
Norma,  L'Elisir,  La  Figlia  del  Reggimento  and  II 
Trovatore.  In  the  latter,  while  Signorina  Agnese 
was  fine  as  Leonora,  the  splendid  performance  of  Sig- 
norina Francesca  as  Azucena  made  the  greatest  sensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  John  Church  Jr.,  formerly  of  this  city,  and 
well  known  to  the  musical  public  as  connected  with 
he  establishment  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  has  recently 
succeeded  Messrs.  Tranx  &  Baldwin  in  the  music 
business  at  the  fine  store  No.  66  West  Fourth  St., 
Cincinnati.  His  facilities  for  furnishing  all  musi- 
cal works,  either  in  sheet  or  hook  form,  is  not  ex- 
ceeded by  those  of  any  house  at  the  West.  He  will 
constantly  be  able  to  supply  at  wholesale  or  retail  the 
issues  of  American  and  Foreign  publishers,  as  also 
Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons,  Guitars,  and  other  musical 
instruments.  Mr.  C's  long  "experience  in  the  busi- 
ness has  rendered  him  not  only  familiar  with  the 
wants  of  teachers  and  scholars  but  with  the  cata- 
logues of  the  various  publishers,  so  that  he  is  able  to 
fill  all  orders  with  promptness  and  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner.  We  commend  him  to  the  patro- 
nage and  good  will  of  our  Western  friends. 


uui\  CorrtispEhnu. 


New  York,  May  17.  —  The  opera  season  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  as  now  carried  on  by  Stba 
KOSCH,  is  tolerably  successful.  The  company  is 
good,  but  the  operas  are  not  got  up  with  care,  and 
there  is  an  occasional  shiftlessness  that  is  extremely 
annoying.  No  novelties  have  as  yet  been  produced, 
though  plenty  are  promised.  Mrs.  Wilborst  sang 
last  evening  in  1  Puritani,  imd  exhibited  the  mpst 
delicious  execution  and  a  voice  of  increased  power; 
but  she  acted  so  carelessly  —  without  the  slightest  ef- 
fort to  really  act  —  that  her  performance  was  quite 
unsatisfiictory.  Yet  she  was  liberally  rewarded  with 
bouquets  and  applause,  in  which  none  were  more  pro- 
fuse than  little  Piccolomini.  To-morrow  Don  Gio- 
vanni will  be  produced.  Strakosch  goes  to  consider- 
able expense  in  getting  this  opera  ready.  Besides 
his  own  troupe  he  has  engaged  Gassier  and  Parodi, 
at  two  hundred  dollars  a  night  each,  for  the  roles  of 
the  Don  and  Doniia  Anna.  The  rumored  operatic 
season  by  Maretzek,  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
has  fallen  through,  and  Strakosch  has  engaged  Cor- 
tesi, the  chief  star  of  his  troupe.  This  Cortesi  has 
just  returned  from  Mexico,  and  rumor  says  that  she 
is  a  fine  high  pressure  tragic  singer,  and  will  create  a 
sensation.  Rumor  said  the  same  of  Alaimo  and 
Alaimo  failed. 

The  "  Metropolitan  Musical  Association,"  is  a  new 
scheme  got  up  by  Strakosch,  Bristow  and  DoD- 
"worth,  who  piropose  to  give  a  series  of  ten  concerts 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  first  to  take  place 
May  .17.  They  have  engaged  an  orchestra  of  eighty 
performers,  the  Harmonic  Society  Chorus,  and  Sirs. 
WiLHOKST,  Mills  the  pianist,  and  JMolleniiauer, 
the  violinist,  for  the  first  concert.  Tickets  for  the 
ten  are  placed  at  five  dollars  for  a  gentleman  and 
lady.     Concerts  to  take  place  once  a  month. 

Mr.  Berge,  the  organist  of  the  Sixteenth  Street 
Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  of  wliose  resignation 
I  have  previously  spoken,  has  been  recalled,  and  has 
resumed  his  position  with  his  old  choir. 

Arthur  Napoleon  has  returned  from  the  South 
after  a  tolerably  successful  tour,  and  will  remain 
some  time  in  New  York. 

Oh !  the  singing  men  and  the  singing  women  in 
New  York  !  The  tribes  of  opera  people  wanting  to 
sing  in  public  !  The  Prime  Donne  ! !  Tlie  Bassi !  ! 
The  Baritoni ! !  I  will  in  my  next  send  j-ou  a  list  of 
them.     What  arc  they  to  do  ?  Trovator. 
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Beklin,  Mat  2.  —  In  the  "  Cecilia,"  Vol.  33,  p. 
50,  is  a  notice  of  Prof.  Fischoff's  collection  of  mu- 
sical works.  That  gentleman  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  the  pianoforte  in  the  Conseryatorium  at  Vi- 
enna in  1 833  ;  became  famous  not  only  as  an  in- 
structor but  as  a  collector,  and  died  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  —  the  date  at  this  moment  escapes 
me.  In  1844,  Alois  Fuchs  sent  the  notice  of  his 
library  to  the  Cecilia ;  since  which  time  the  collection 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hear  quite 
another  cliaracter.     But  to  Fuchs'  notice. 

"  This  collection  has  been  made  with  special  care 
and  with  great  skill  in  selection.  It  contains  —  not 
to  mention  a  great  mass  of  chamber  music  —  a  rich 
selection  of  pianoforte  schools,  methods  of  teaching, 
exercises  and  works  of  a  similar  character,  contain- 
ing instructions  from  the  first  beginning  to  the  ut- 
most perfection  of  pianoforte  playing.  As  the  owner 
has  kept  his  eye  constantly  upon  older  works  of  this 
class,  and  has  been  so  happy  as  to  obtain  the  most 
rare  and  important,  these  works  offer  what  Prof.  Fisch- 
off  intended,  all  the  materials  necessary  for  a  his- 
tory of  the  development  and  progress  of  the  art  of 
playing  keyed  instruments  from  the  very  beginning 
of  Solo  playing.  The  collection  is  not  wanting  in 
the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  organist." 

At  present  the  collection  consists  of  some  6000 
numbers,  at  the  least  estimate.  Of  Theory,  History 
and  Miscellanea  —  many  of  great  value,  but  mostly 
in  the  collections  already  bought  for  the  Boston  Li- 
brary—  there  are  some  600  volumes.  But  what  gives 
the  collection  its  highest  value,  is  its  now  huge  mass 
of  practical  music  —  as  the  Germans  call  it — that  is. 
Scores  and  everything  of  that  sort.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  Libraiy  embraces  in  the  catalogue  over 
5000  numbers.  There  are  in  round  numbers  500  Or- 
chestral Scores  of  Operas,  Oratorios,  Symphonies, 
Concertos,  &c.  Among  them  the  publications  of  the 
Handel  (London)  Society,  the  Bach  Society,  &c., 
Moziirt's  works,  Beethoven,  Gluck,  and  so  on.  Of 
which  five  sixths  is  printed  music,  and  of  the  other 
sixth  much  which  never  was  printed.  There  are 
also  some  300  arrangements  for  pianoforte  of  Or- 
chestral Scores.  Bach  is  represented  by  four  to  five 
hundred  works  —  some  only  in  manuscript.  There 
are  some  sixty  pages  of  music,  autograph  of  Beet- 
hoven. Fischoff  in  fact,  had  made  his  collection  one 
of  the  finest  among  the  private  ones  of  Germany. 

Well,  say  you,  what  then  1  Only  this  :  that,  in 
purchasing  for  the  Boston  Library,  works  upon  music, 
not  music  itself,  'have  been  bought,  knowing  that  in 
time  the  opportunity  would  come  to  get  such  a  col- 
lection as  this.  Of  the  value  of  this,  such  a  general 
description  can  give  no  idea.  It  is  precisely  what  is 
now  needed  for  the  foundation  of  our  great  collection 
of  practical  music.  For  terms  apply  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Mdsic,  for  it  is  for  sale. 

Speaking  of  Libraries,  Prof.  Netto,  long  in  Halle, 
is  now  blind,  and  has  moved  to  Berlin.  The  other 
day  I  was  in  Weber's  Antiquarian  bookstore. 

"  What  on  earth  are  all  those  books,  lying  there  %  " 
a  huge  cartload  at  least. 

"  That  is  a  Homer  Library,"  said  he  carelessly. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  I  found  the  books  "  stacked 
up." 

1.  — "  So,  that's  the  Homer  library  ?  " 
W.  —  Yes  — looks  well,  don't  it. 

/.  —  Indeed  it  does.  How  many  volumes  are  there  ? 

W.  —  I  have  hardly  an  idea.  I  suppose  when  I 
make  the  catalogue,  there  will  be  at  least  200  num- 
bers, —  some  five  or  six  hundred  volumes. 

/.  —  Oh,  more  than  that,  I  think.  What  are' they 
mostly  ? 

W.  —  German  books  —  but  a  few  English  and 
Frencli  —  all  on  Homer. 

/.  — How  many  Editions  do  you  suppose  there  are 
of  the  old  Bard  ? 

■    W.  —  Have  Iiardly  any  idea,  must  be  a  hundred,  I 
think  ;  sliall  not  know  until  a  catalogue  is  made. 

1.  — Many  old  ones  1 

IF. —1523,  1524,  1535,  1.541,  1553,  Venice, 
Basle,  Strassburg,  these  you  see  are  there,  and  I 
know  that  there  are  a  great  many  from  1600  to  1700. 
There  are  all  sorts  ot  commentaries,  dissertations, 
everything  the  poor  old  man  could  collect  all  liis  life. 
But  he  cant  use  them  any  longer,  .and  must  sell. 

"  Thinks  I  to  mj-sclf"  —  if  any  body  'outside' 
wants  a  Homer  Library,  here  is  a  chance. 

A.  W.  T. 


Haktfokd,  Conn.,  Mat  16.  —  What  should  we 
do  without  the  negro  minstrels  —  the  "  Buckley's," 
the  "  Campbell's,"  the  "  Sanford  Troupe,"  the 
"  New  Orleans  Serenaders,"  and  a  host  of  other 
companies  —  who  always  draw  immense  audiences 
wherever  they  perform  —  none  greater,  I  understand, 
than  those  at  the  South,  in  the  midst  of  the  very 
ones  whom  they  caricature  and  burlesque  'i  There  is 
a  strange  fascination  about  them,  which  has  proved 
itself  for  over  twenty  years  —  from  "  Jim  Crow  Kice  " 
to  the  present  time  ;  and  still  the  attraction  is  unabat- 
ed. Think  of  the  fortune  E.  P.  Christy  has  made  in 
New  Tork,  through  the  agency  of  banjos  and  "  burnt 
cork  !" -r  riding  on  Broadway  like  a  prince;  and 
"  Matt  Peel,"  too,  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  Ethio- 
pean  delineators,  who  lately  died  in  Buffalo,  leaving  a 
large  fortune  from  "  rattling  the  bones  ! "  In  Eng- 
land these  negro  bands  "  take  "  immensely,  and  even 
in  Paris,  the  "  Christy  "  entertainments  have  been 
crowded.  How  a  Frenchman  can  enjoy  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  I  cannot  understand  ;  but  it  is  told  that 
their  appreciation  of  the  jokes  hardly  falls  short  of 
our  own,  purely  from  imagination  ;  so  much  so  that 
when  "  Pompey  "  merely  cries  out,  "  All  right,"  it 
is  enotigh  to  bring  down  tremendous  applause  from 
the  Gallic  audience.  Just  as  it  is  in  the  German  the- 
atres, whenever  in  a  play,  an  English  character  ex- 
claims, "  Gott  tam,"  it  is  received  with  intense  delight, 
and  is  always  considered  a  great  "  hit." 

Well,  we  have  had  the  "  minstrels  "  here,  lately,  in 
profusion.  The  "  Sandford  Troupe  "  came  first,  and 
Town  Hall  was  completely  packed  with  people  to  see 
and  hear  them.  They  were  here  two  evenings,  and 
met  with  great  success.  The  next  week  appeared 
the  "  New  Orleans  Metropolitan  Troupe,"  and  they, 
too,  attracted  crowded  houses.  A  day  or  two  since 
the  exciting  and  important  news  burst  upon  us  that 
the  "  Campbells  are  coming  !  "  They  have  "  come," 
and  are  filling  their  h.allevery  night.  And  now  again 
to-day,  as  I  passed  along  the  street,  I  was  highly  grat- 
ified to  learn  that  the  "  Morris,  Brothers  "  celebrated 
troupe  will  shortly  appear  !  And  still  I  don't  believe 
that  they  will  go  away  penniless. 

Friday  evening,  while  American  HaUwas  crammed 
to  listen  to  the  "  Campbells,"  Town  Hall  was  also 
filled  to  hear  Madame  Biscaccianti  and  her  assist- 
ants, Mr.  William  H.  Dennett,  Basso,  Mr.  G.  T. 
Evans,  Pianist,  and  Sig.  A.  Biscaccianti,  violon- 
cellist. It  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  select 
audiences  that  has  been  seen  in  Hartford  for  a  long 
time.  Mme.  Biscaccianti  sang  most  delightfully,,  and 
was  received  with  tumultuous  applause  every  time 
she  appeared,  being  encored,  as  is  the  present  outrag- 
eous fashion,  at  the  close  of  each  of  her  pieces  named 
on  the  programme,  thereby  making  the  second  part 
of  the  concert  quite  tedious.  Mr.  Dennett  is  not  a 
remarkably  p'  sasing  singer  — possessing  a  good  clara- 
bellow  voice  of  considerable  compass,  but  not  much 
power,  and  apt  to  be  somewhat  out  of  tune.  We 
should  advise  him  not  to  sing  Non  piu  Andrai  in  any 
place  where  Formes  has  sung  it,  unless  he  is  a  partic- 
ular friend  of  the  latter  and  is  desirous  that  people 
should  see  the  difference  between  a  splendid  and  a 
meagre  performance  of  it.  The. piano  was  either  too 
loud  for  his  voice,  or  his  voice  too  weak  for  the  piano 
—  I  can  hardly  tell  which.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not 
satisfactory.  Schubert's  "  Serenade  "  was  exquisite- 
ly sung  and  played  by  Signer  and  Madame  Biscac- 
cianti, —  the  former  accompanying  upon  the  violon- 
cello. Mr.  Evans  is  one  of  the  veiy  best  accompan- 
iests  upon  the  piano-forte  I  ever  heard.  His  solos, 
such  as  Mason's  "  Silver  Spring,"  Thalberg's  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  &c.,  were  well  played.  By  close 
practice  he  might  become  one  of  the  finest  performers 
in  the  country.  No  singer,  since  Jenny  Lind,  has 
pleased  tlie  Hartford  people  to  such  a  high  degree  as 
Madame  Biscaccianti.  As  a  testimonial  of  apprecia- 
tion of  her  powers,  she  was  presented,  at  the  close  of 
the  concert,  with  an  immense  floral  star,  made  up  of 
the  choicest  flowers,  by  one  of  our  choicest  damsels. 

II. 
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Mtjsic-bt  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  nOTV  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being:  ouly  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a  con- 
Fenience.  but  a  saving  cf  expense  in  obtaining,'  supplies.  Books 
can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  ounce. 
This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand  miles  ;  be- 
yond that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  witli  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Mary  May,     Ballad.  T.  Banks,  hb 

My  brother  dear.     Song.  T.  H.  Howe.  25 

The  Silver  River.     Song.  B.  C.  Blodgett.  25 

What's  a  tear.     Song.  M.  W.  Bcdfe.  25 

Pleasing  little  ballads  for  the  home  circle. 

Underneath.    "Words  by  John  S.  Adams.    Music 
by  X.  0.  Emerson.  25 

A  gem  of  a  poem,  suggested  by  the  many  treasures 
of  beauty  hidden  "underneath,"  the  surface  of  tri- 
fling things.  The  music  is  of  a  popular  character  and 
may  be  performed  either  as  a  song  or  as  a  duet. 

0  take  me  from  these  marble  halls.  Wilson.  25 

Words  adapted  to  the  beautiful  melody  whichforms 
the  groundwork  upon  which  Pauer,  the  Franch.  com- 
poser, has  built  his  celebrated  Etude  de  Concert :  La 
Cascade. 

1  must  depart  from  thee.    Duet.     Stephen  Glover.  30 

An  excellent  addition  to'Glover's  bright  wreath,  of 
vocal  duets.    Adapted  for  female  voices. 

Sweet  tie  of  friendship.     (Sacra  la  scelta.) 

Luisa  Miller.  25 
In  childhood  we  wandered.     (Dall'  aule  raggi- 
auto.)  Luisa  Miller.  25 

The  first  is  a  melodious  Romanza,  the  second  an  un- 
commonly pleasing  and  easy  Duettino  for  alto  and  bar- 
itone. These  songs  from  "  Luisa  Miller "  deserve  to 
be  extensively  known ;  they  are  eminently  worthy  of 
the  composer  of  Trovatore  and  Traviata. 

Songs,  with  Guitar  Accompaniment. 
Rest  thou  troubled  heart.    .(Lay  of  Festal.)     Ar- 
ranged by  T.  B.  Bishop.  25 

I  wandered  by  the  brookside.  "        25 
Midnight  moon.     Duet  by  Glover.     Arranged  by 

F,  Weiland.  30 
Now  the  early  mom.     (Parigi  o  cara.)  "         25 

When  stars  are  in  the  quiet  skies.  "        25 

Instrumental  Music, 

II  Trovatore.     (Illustrations  operatiques.) 

Charles  Fradel,  35 
Sweetmeats  for  young  players. 
Overture  Huguenots.  Meyerbeer.  60 

This  popular  overture  needs  no  recommendation. 
Most  piano  players  will  delight  in  reproducing  its  en- 
chanting and  soul-stirring  strains. 

Vdse,  opus  70.     (Posthumous  works.)      Cliopin.  25 
A  very  beautiful  waltz,  strongly  infused  with  the 
peculiarities  of  this  remarkable  musician. 

New  Lancers'  Quadrille,  with  new  figures. 

Charles  D' Albert.  35 

This  quadrille  is  very  high  in  favor  with  the  fash- 
ionable circles  of  England  as  a  substitute  for  last  sea- 
son's Lancers. 

Books, 
The  Child's  Piust  Music  Book.    Por  the 
Pianoforte.     By  J.  T.  Craven.  50 

The  popularity  of  this  book  for  beginners  has  in- 
duced the  publisher  to  issue  this  new  and  greatly  im- 
proved edition.  Por  the  youngest  scholars  it  will  be 
found  exceedingly  useful. 
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The  Handel  Commemoration  Festival, 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  LondoQ,  June  20,  22  &  24. 

Pkogkamme  of  the  Geneeal  Manager. 

(Concluded.) 

The  collection  of  the  large  mass  of  executants 
required  in  1857  was  a  task  of  much  an.xiety, 
and  would  have  been  far  more  difficult  but  for 
the  complete  organization  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society.  Every  care  was  then  exercised 
in  their  selection ;  but  it  need  scarcely  be  pointed 
out  that  the  e.xperience  gained  on  that  occasion 
will  now  be  of  important  service.  The  many 
thousands  of  applications  which  the  Festival  Com- 
mittee have  received  since  that  time,  from  ama- 
teurs and  others  desirous  of  taking  part  in  the 
Commemoration,  has  given  them  the  opportunity 
ot  exercising  the  most  scrupulous  vigilance.  This 
is  already  apparent  from  the  greatly  improved 
character  of  the  metropolitan  amateur  division  of 
the  Chorus,  which  numbers  1,600  efficient  ama- 
teurs, and  has  long  been  in  course  of  regular  re- 
hearsal at  Exeter  Hall.  Those  who  wei  e  pres- 
ent at  the  rehearsal  of  "  Belshazzar,"  and  the 
'subsequent  rehearsals  of  "  Solomon "  and  the 
"  Dettingen  Te  Deum,"  during  the  present 
season,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  improve- 
ment manifested.  Advantage  has  also  been  taken 
of  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  selection  of 
country  performers,  and  thus  a  body  of  musicians 
will  be  assembled  whose  united  efficiency  will  be 
unquestionable. 

The  music  to  be  performed  has  occasioned 
much  consideration  and  discussion.  Those  en- 
gaged in  the  preparations  for  the  Cemmemora- 
tion  would  have  gladly  put  forward  such  of  the 
Oratorios  or  other  works  of  the  Great  Master  as 
would,  in  the  present  day,  possess  some  novelty ; 
but  daily  experience  shows  that  the  public  are 
unwilling  to  relinquish  works  with  the  detailed 
merits  of  which  they  are  familiar,  from  repeated 
hearing,  in  favor  of  others  less  tried,  and  there- 
fore comparatively  less  appreciated.  As  the  ar- 
rangements for  a  Festival  on  so  gigantic  a  scale 
cannot  under  the  most  economical  arrangements, 
and  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  amateur  aid, 
be  undertaken  but  at  enormous  cost,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  pecuniary  considerations  cannot  be  left 
wholly  out  of  sight.  The  object  must  be  not  so 
much  to  perform  new  works,  as  to  impart  a  fresh 
interest  to  the  old  ones,  by  executing  them  on  the 
f/randext  scale  and  in  the  most  perfect  manmer. 

No  English  Musical  Festival  can  be  consid- 
ered complete  without  a  performance  of  "  Mes- 
siah." It  is  peculiarly  the  Oratorio  of  the 
English  people.  This  work  has  therefore  been 
selected  for  the  opening  day.  "  Israel  in  Egypt  " 
created  such  a  sensation  at  the  last  Festival,  and 
the  attendance  at  its  performance  was  so  great, 
that,  apart  from  the  acknowledged  grandeur 
which  has  placed  it  at  the  culminating  point  of 
Choral  excellence,  no  question  can  arise  as  to  its 
repetition  in  1859.  Bearing  in  mind  the  amount 
of  exertion  required  throughout  all  the  details  of 
so  vast  a  celebration,  and  the  heavy  demands 
made  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Orchestra, — the  occupations  of  most 
of  whom,  whether  Metropolitan  or  Provincial,  do 
not  permit  of  lengthened  absence, — it  is  consid- 
ered impossible  to  attempt  more  than  Three  Per- 
formances. Under  these  circumstances,  the  task 
of  selection  is  narrowed  to  one  day.  In  order  to 
meet  opinions  expressed  in  favor  of  portions  of 
some  particular  works  of  Handel,  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  re- 
maining performance  shall  comprise  a  selection 
of  the  finest  Choruses  from  his  other  Oratorios ; 
the  first  part  consisting  of  the  ''  Dettingen  Te 
Deum,"  a  work,  which  from  its  frequent  perform- 
ance  at  St.   Paul's,  and  the   various  Cathedral  I 


Festivals,  is  well  known,  and  which  possesses  that 
broad,  effective  character  which  peculiarly  fits  it 
for  a  celebration  like  the  present.  The  Orato- 
rios from  which  the  selections  will  be  made,  in- 
clude "  Saul,"  "  Samson,"  "  Belshazzar,"  and 
"Judas  Maccabeus;"  and  as  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  be  interspersed  with  Solos  by  Vocalists 
of  eminence  who  do  not  take  part  in  the  Orato- 
rios of  the  other  days,  this  performance  will  pos- 
sess an  interest  of  its  own. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  Commemoration 
week  may  afibrd  an  opportunity  for  more  com- 
pletely illustrating  Handel's  varied  genius,  it  has 
been  arranged  that  the  Wind  Bands  employed  in 
the  Festival  shall,  after  each  day's  performance, 
execute  in  the  Grounds,  during  the  display  of  the 
Fountains,  Marches,  Minuets,  and  other  compo- 
sitions by  Handel,  including  the  Water  Music, 
the  Firework  Music,  and  other  celebrated  pieces  ; 
and,  also,  that  during  the  intermediate  days,  se- 
lections from  his  Italian  Operas  and  Secular 
works  shall  be  performed  by  the  Band  of  the 
Company,  conducted  by  Mr.  Manns,  with  such 
additional  aid  as  may  be  required.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, together  with  the  daily  Organ  Per- 
formance, ample  opportunities  will  be  afforded 
during  the  entire  week  for  most  interesting  and 
diversified  selections  from  Handel's  Music,  which 
will  thus  be  brought  under  public  notice  in  a 
more  varied  form  than  could  be  obtained  under 
other  circumstances. 

The  dates  of  each  performance  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Monday,  June  20,  "  Messiah." 
Wednesday,    June     22,     "  Dettingen     Te 
Deum  : "  Selections  from  "  Saul,"  "  Sam- 
son," "  Belshazzar,"    "  Judas  Macca- 
beus," and  other  Works. 
Friday,  June  24,  "  Israel  in  Egypt." 
An  object  of  much  interest  to  musicians  and 
the  general  public,  in  connection  with  a  Com- 
memoration of  Handel,  will  be  the  collection  of  a 
series  of  Portraits,  Busts,  Autograph  Scores  and 
Letters,  and  other  Memorials  of  the  Great  Com- 
poser, towards  the  formation  of  which  the  Com- 
pany have  already  received  the  most  gratifying 
offers  of  assistance. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  what  a  varied  field 
of  interest  may  be  opened  up  by  these  personal 
reminiscences  of  Handel — by  paintings,  minia- 
tures, and  engraving^'  of  himself,  or  of  vocalists 
and  others  associated  with  him ;  by  drawings  or 
examples  of  musical  instruments  of  the  period  ; 
views  and  plans  of  buildings  devoted  to  music  in 
Handel's  time,  when  brought  into  comparison 
with  those  of  the  present  day — it  will  be  appa- 
rent that  a  collection  of  this  character  may  be 
made  highly  interesting,  not  only  as  regards  its 
association  with  the  great  musician,  but  as  ex- 
emplifying the  progress  of  the  art. 

It  will  give  the  Directors  great  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive communications  from  persons  who  possess 
such  objects,  and  who  may  be  willing  to  contri- 
bute the  loan  of  them  for  the  Festival. 

The  price  of  Tickets  has  occupied  serious  atten- 
tion. The  desire  on  all  sides  is  to  place  the  Fes- 
tival within  reach  of  that  large  class  whose  means 
preclude  high  payment.  A  due  regard,  however, 
for  the  pecuniary  success  of  an  undertaking  in 
which  so  large  an  outlay  will  be  necessarily  in- 
curred, renders  it  impracticable  to  fix  the  rate  of 
Tickets  giving  the  right  to  special  accommoda- 
tion lower  than  on  the  former  occasion  ;  but  other 
arrangements  will  be  effected  which  will  afford 
the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Festival  to  those 
who  do  not  desire  the  higher-priced  Tickets. 

The  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Orchestra 
will  bring  the  performers  more  into  view,  and 
will  also  enable  a  much  larger  number  of  visitors 
to   see  and  hear  than  on  the  former  occasion ; 


and  thus,  while  affording  to  the  holders  of  Re- 
served Tickets  the  full  accommodation  which 
gave  so  much  satisfaction  in  1857,  additional 
space  will  be  at  the  command  of  the  Directors, 
the  appropriation  of  which  will  be  announced  at 
a  subsequent  period. 

From  the  block  plan  appended  to  this  prospec- 
tus it  will  be  seen  that  the  division  of  the  Tran- 
sept and  Naves  into  two  compartments — North, 
or  Sydenham  side — South,  or  Norwood  side — 
with  their  respective  separate  entrances  and  ap- 
proaches, will  be  again  resorted  to.  The  indica- 
tion of  each  block  of  seats  by  letters,  which  great- 
ly facilitated  the  working  arrangements  of  the 
Stewards,  and  gave  such  general  satisfaction  to 
the  Visitors,  will  be  again  adopted.  It  is  inten- 
ded that  the  central  blocks,  marked  A,  B,  C,  D, 
G,  H,  K,  and  L,  with  the  corresponding  double- 
lettered  blocks,  shall  be  allotted  as  Stalls  (each 
seat  numbered),  at  One  Guinea  each,  or  in  sets 
tor  the  three  days,  at  Two  Guineas  and  a  Half. 
The  blocks  lettered  E,  F,  I,  J,  M,  N,  will  not 
have  each  seat  numbered ;  but  Tickets  issued  for 
these  positions  will  entitle  to  admission  to  the 
blocks  indicated  on  the  Ticket,  provided  the  hol- 
ders of  them  are  in  their  places  at  least  half  an 
hour  prior  to  the  time  of  commencement  of  each 
day's  performance,  after  which  time  the  places 
will  not  be  retained.  The  Tickets  for  these 
blocks  will  be  issued  at  Half  a  Guinea  each,  or  in 
sets  for  the  three  performances  at  Twenty-five 
Shillings. 

The  Tickets  for  the  two  Corner  Galleries,  op- 
posite each  wing  of  the  Orchestra,  will  be  issued 
as  Stalls,  at  Five  Guineas  for  the  set  for  the  three 
days,  in  the  front  row,  and  at  Two  Guineas  and 
a  Half  the  set  for  the  rows  behind. 

Applications  for  Tickets  may  now  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  at 
Sydenham,  S.  E. ;  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sa- 
cred Harmonic  Society,  at  the  Handel  Festival 
Ticket  Office,  No.  2,  Exeter  Hall,  W.C.  Every 
application  will  be  considered  in  the  order  of  its 
receipt.  Applicants  should  point  out  as  near  as 
possible  the  spot  which  may  be  desired,  or  if  no 
particular  place  is  indicated,  the  best  possible  se- 
lection will  be  made.  No  application  can  be  at- 
tended to  unless  accompanied  by  a  remittance  of 
the  amount,  and  a  voucher  will  be  immediately 
returned  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  money, 
with  full  directions  respecting  the  issue  of  Tickets. 
The  delivery  of  Tickets  in  exchange  for  vouchers, 
will  commence  on  Thursday,  the  28th  of  April,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  Exeter  Hall,  with  the 
issue  of  Sets  of  Tickets  for  the  Guinea  Stalls, 
and  of  Sets  of  Tickets  for  places  within  the 
Half-Guinea  Blocks.  The  Tickets  for  one  or  two 
days'  performances  only,  will  not  be  issued  until 
Monday,  the '  2nd  of  Jlay,  but  applications  for 
these  will  now  be  received  and  registered,  and 
the  receipt  of  the  money  acknowledged  by  vouch- 
er, it  being  guaranteed  that  after  supplying  the 
demands  for  Sets  of  Tickets  for  the  three  days, 
applicants  for  Tickets  for  one  or  two  days  only 
will  have  them  allotted  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
plications. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  sent  to  either 
of  the  above  offices  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  order  of  George  Grove,  Esq.,  Secretary  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company. 
By  order, 

Kobert  K.  Bowley, 

General  Mana(jer. 
Crystal  Palace.  March  17,  IS59. 


Per  Dwighfs  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Tour  among  tlie  Organs. 

{Conclusion  of  No.  II.) 
And  now  a  few  wonls  about  Ulm,  and  my  visit  to 
its  splendid  Ciitliedral,  and  noble  organ.     Just  before 
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leaving  Luchvigsberg,  Herr  Walcker  proposed  that 
his  eldest  son  should  accompany  me  on  this  journey, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  plan,  we  met  at  tlic  Stutt- 
gard  railway  station  on  the  following  morning,  and 
after  a  rather  tedious  ride  of  four  hours  we  linally 
reached  our  destination.  XJIm  was  formerly  a  free 
and  imperial  town,  but  is  now  included  in  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg.  It  contains  a  popuhition  of 
about  20,000,  and  the  prevailing  religion  is  Protestant. 
The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  old  in  look,  and 
dismal  in  appearance ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
and  very  dirty ;  and  the  only  places  that  seemed  at  all 
attractive  to  the  inhabitants,  were  the  cafe's,  where  I 
observed  numbers  of  people,  both  old  and  young,  en- 
joying the  beer  and  tobacco,  for  which  this  town  has 
long  bean  famous.  The  cathedral  (or  Miinster,  as 
the  Germans  call  it)  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  loftiest 
churches  in  Germany.  It  is  485  feet  long,  200  feet 
broad,  and  the  nave  or  middle  aisle  is  150  feet  high. 
The  exterior,  though  in  somewhat  of  a  ruinous  and 
dilapidated  condition,  is  very  grand  and  impressive, 
especially  tlie  great  western  tower,  with  its  rich  and 
elaborate  carvings,  its  enormous  buttresses,  and  the 
graceful  stone  tracery  of  the  windows.  According 
to  the  ancient  plan,  this  tower  was  intended  to  be  500 
feet  high,  but  after  it  was  carried  up  some  340  feet, 
the  work  was  finally  abandoned  from  want  of  funds. 
The  crane  used  for  lifting  the  stones,  is  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  summit,  but  we  may  consider  it  very 
doubtful  if  it  is  ever  completed  according  to 
the  original  design  of  the  architect.  Within  the 
church  are  many  curious  monuments  and  works  of 
art,  paintings  by  old  German  masters,  and  some  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  carved  work  in  the  choir-stalls. 
The  organ  (Herr  Walcker's  cAe/' rf'reucre)  is  placed 
in  a  gallery  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  church,  and  oc- 
cupies the  entire  depth  and  width  of  the  recess,  in  the 
tower ;  but  the  case  and  front  pipes  are  so  disposed  as 
not  to  intercept  a  view  of  the  great  western  window, 
a  very  beautiful  object  as  seen  from  the  nave  or  choir. 

The  Ulm  organ,  in  regard  to  size,  power,  number 
of  pipes  and  registers,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It  is  70  feet  in  height,  54  feet  wide,  and  48 
feet  deep.  There  are  four  manuals,  each  of  C  C 
compass,  and  two  sets  of  pedal  keys.  The  key  ac- 
tion is  reversed,  and  placed  about  ten  feet  in  front  of 
the  organ.  The  draw-stops  are  IIC  in  number,  in- 
cluding couplers,  but  they  are  not  conveniently  placed 
for  making  quick  combinations,  or  for  rapid  chang- 
ing. This  may  not  be  desirable  in  a  church  or  ca- 
thedral organ,  yet  for  a  large  instrument  designed  for 
a  concert  hall,  and  which  may  be  used  in  performing 
symphonies  or  overtures,  it  is  certainly  important 
that  the  stops  belonging  to  the  different  manuals 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  organist  to  see 
at  a  glance  the  combinations  he  may  be  in  search  of; 
and  moreover  the  stop-knobs  should  lie  convenient  to 
his  hand,  so  that  he  can  make  any  change  or  combi- 
nations he  may  wish,  without  shifting  his  position 
from  the  organ  seat.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
English  and  French  organ  builders,  especially  Willis 
of  London,  and  Cavaille'  of  Paris,  have  introduced 
several  new  and  useful  mechanical  flicilities  for 
drawing  on  and  shutting  off  the  stops,  but  they  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  adopted  in  Germany  ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  effective  and  ingenious  contrivance  of 
this  nature,  invented  by  Herr  AValcker,  and  first  ap- 
plied to  the  Ulm  organ,  by  which  the  organist  is  en- 
abled, either  to  draw  on  or  shut  off  successively,  all 
the  registers,  and  without  taking  his  hands  from  the 
key-board.  The  mechanism  is  simple  and  not  liable 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  consists  of  a  cylinder,  placed 
just  behind  tlie  pedal  roller  hoard,  which  is  made  to 
revolve  by  the  action  of  a  ped.tl,  and  at  each  partial 
revolution,  the  stops  are  drawn  separately,  beginning 
with  the  diapasons,  and  followed  by  the  chorus-stops 
and  reeds  in  regular  succession,  until  the  full  power 
of  the  organ  is  attained  ;  then,  by  reversing  the  ac- 


tion of  the  pedal,  the  volume  of  tone  can  be  as  grad- 
ually reduced.  There  is  also  another  novelty  in  the 
Ulm  organ,  deserving  of  especial  notice.  The  ten 
largest  pipes  belonging  to  the  32  feet  metal  open  dia- 
pason, are  placed  in  groups  of  five  each,  on  the  two 
end  towers  of  the  organ  front,  and  to  the  eye,  they 
appear  to  be  made  of  tin,  or  the  ordinary  pipe 
metal,  but  upon  examining  them  from  the  interior  of 
tlie  organ,  I  found  that  tlie  six  largest,  viz.,  from  C.  C. 
C.  C.  to  F.  F.  F.  F.  were  made  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  metal,  that  their  outward  appearance  might  co- 
incide with  the  other  pipes.  Upon  my  expressing 
some  surprise  at  this  wooden  ending  to  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a  vietal  register,  I  was  told  by  M. 
Walcker  that  his  father  considered  the  ordinary  pipe 
metal  of  too  soft  a  material  for  such  large  and 
heavy  pipes,  and  whenever  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
great  weight  of  the  metal  would  soon  cause  them  to 
bend  or  give  way  at  the  foot,  and  as  few  persons  were 
willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  tin  (the  proper  material) 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  make  the  wooden  pipe 
act  as  a  substitute.  In  regard  to  the  tone  of  these 
pipes,  they  certainly  lack  the  metallic  quality,  and 
the  hreak  between  F.  F.  F.  F.  and  F.  F.  F.  F  sharp 
(where  the  raet.al  pipes  begin)  is  quite  perceptible  to 
the  ear;  but  on  the  other  hand,  each  of  them  possesses 
a  round,  full  and  genuine  note,  which  responds  in- 
stantly to  the  touch  of  the  pedal-key,  and  notwith- 
standing the  break,  and  the  slight  difference  in  quality 
of  tone,  between  the  wooden  and  metal  pipes,  I 
think  (all  things  considered)  that  Herr  Walcker  has 
acted  wisely  and  with  good  judgment  in  this  matter. 
Among  the  almost  endless  variety  of  registers  be- 
longing to  the  Ulm  organ  is  one  called  the  Physhar- 
monica.  This  stop  is,  in  fact,  simply  a  Harmonium 
reed,  enclosed  in  a  long  and  narrow  box,  with  a  lid 
capable  of  being  raised  or  shut  by  means  of  a  foot 
pedal ;  but  the  only  effects  producible  from  it  are  a 
crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  the  most  feeble  charac- 
ter, and  so  slight  in  extent  and  short  in  duration  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceptible  to  the  ear ;  and  though 
Mr.  Walcker  chose  to  dignify  this  step  with  the  name 
of  Swell,  I  was  unvyilling  to  allow  the  title  or  to  ad- 
mit that  he  had  made  a  correct  application  of  this 
now  very  significant  term.  Still  I  feel  inclined  to 
welcome  the  Physharmonica  stop,  with  all  its  short- 
comings, and  general  inefficiency,  and  in  doing  so, 
let  me  express  the  hope  that  its  introduction  into 
German  organs  is  but  the  initiatory  step  towards  the 
adoption  of  the  English  and  American  Swell  organ, 
with  its  real  crescendos,  diminuendos  and  sforzandos, 
and  its  other  capabilities  for  grand  and  legitimate 
effects. 

I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
German  reeds  are  inferior  in  tone  to  the  best  Eng- 
lish and  French  stops  of  the  same  class  ;  but  by 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  actually  bad,  or  defi- 
cient in  all  good  qualities.  The  Ulm  oi'gan  possesses 
a  great  number  and  variety  of  reeds,  and  many  of 
them  are  quite  effective,  and  sound  very  well,  when 
used  with  other  unison  registers,  but  if  tested  alone, 
they  are  found  to  be  deficient  in  some  of  the  qualities 
belonging  to  a  Jirst  class  reed  stop ;  yet  such  is  the 
quantity,  variety,  and  consummate  excellence  of  the 
Flue  work,  that  when  the  reeds  are  used  with  the  full 
organ  these  defects  are  scarcely  noticeable,  and  per- 
haps by  the  itnpracticed  ear  would  never  be  detected. 

The  principal  Pedal  organ  is,  without  exception, 
the  grandest,  most  complete  and  effective  that  I  have 
ever  heard.  The  key-action  is  easy  and  elastic  to  the 
touch,  noiseless  in  its  movement,  and  the  pipes  re- 
spond instantly  to  the  pressure  of  the  keys.  Among 
the  great  number  and  variety  of  registers  belonging 
to  this  department,  is  a.  Jive-rank  mixture,  of  remark- 
able excellence  and  effectiveness,  and  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  this  stop  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Bos- 
ton organ.  It  is  of  32  feet  tone,  the  lowest  note  be- 
ing composed  of  a  sixteen  and  eight  feet  pipe,  quint, 
ten  and  two-thirds,  and  tierce,  that  is,  five  pipes  to 


each  note,  throughout  the  key-board.  I  have  never 
heard  a  pedal  mixture  at  all  comparable  to  this,  and 
when  our  organists  and  organ  builders  hear  the  one 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Boston  organ,  I  am  sure 
they  will  fully  corroborate  the  opinion  I  have  ex- 
pressed. The  sixteen  and  thirty-two  feet  open  diapa- 
son stops,  made  by  Herr  Walcker,  are,  in  all  respects 
the  best  that  I  have  ever  heard,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
are  greatly  superior  in  tone  and  equalitij  of  voicing  to 
the  English  and  French  stops  of  the  same  class  ;  and 
this  superiority  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans adopt  smaller  scales  for  their  large  open  pedal 
pipes,  and  in  this  way  are  enabled  to  produce  a  purer 
and  better  quality  of  tone.  I  passed  some  two  hours 
in  examinmg  the  mechanical  details  of  the  Ulm  or- 
gan, and  perhaps  a  longer  time  at  the  manuals,  in 
carefully  testing  the  effects  of  the  different  registers, 
both  singly  and  in  combinations,  and  the  conclusions 
I  arrived  at  were,  that  the  mechanism  of  this  instru- 
ment is  strong,  durable,  and  faithfully  made,  thougli 
the  workmanship  may  not  be  so  hirjhiij  finished  as 
that  produced  by  the  best  English  and  French  build- 
ers. But  in  regyrd  to  the  voicing  ot  the  flue  work, 
(by  which  term  I  include  all  the  pipes  but  the  reeds) 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tone  produced,  I  con- 
sider this  instrument  as  unsurpassed  by  any  organ  of 
modern  times ;  and  as  to  its  power,  brilliancy,  and 
capacity  for  grand  and  broad  effects,  I  believe  it  to 
have  no  superior  in  Europe.  My  next  communica- 
tion shall  contain  accounts  of  the  celebrated  organs 
of  Weingarten,  Berne,  and  Fribourg.         S.  P.  T.  - 
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Peeps  at  Italian  Papers. 
No.  III. 

By  Tkovatok. 

What  are  they  doing  now  in  Italy  ?  At  latest 
dates  they  were  of  course  playing  Verdi.  But  even 
Verdi  is  being  rivalled  in  popularity  by  an  older, 
better,"and  less  celebrated  composer,  Pacini.  At  Lodi 
they  are  playing  Pacini's  Saffo,  in  which  the  prima 
donna  Zecchini  is  praised  to  the  skies  and  called  both 
egregious  and  insuperable  —  which  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  the  lady  in  question.  At  Naples,  at 
about  the  13th  of  March,  they  were  playing  Doni- 
zetti's Maria  Padilla,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  duet  for  two  female  voices,  was  but  coolly  re- 
ceived .  At  the  small  Teatro  Nuovo,  a  new  opera  by 
Carlo  Eispo,  a  new  composer,  has  just  been  pro- 
duced. It  is  his  first  work,  and  is  called  "  Don 
Chisciotte."  The  Omnibus  newspaper  says :  "  With 
laudable  intention  in  Chesciotte,  his  first  opera,  the 
author,  who  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  vivacity  and 
spirit  of  buffo  music,  has  in  this  work  paid  less  atten- 
tion to  its  comic  suggestions,  and  devotes  himself 
more  to  the  expression  of  its  poetic  sentiments. 
However,  this  opera  of  Rispo  is  not  free  from  a  cer- 
tain exaggeration  and  mannerism,  which  is  derived 
less  from  the  natural  inclination  of  the  composer, 
than  from  the  study  of  various  works  of  the  present 
school  of  art,  in  which  the  authors  seek  to  astonish 
with  startling  effects  rather  then  with  gentle  beauties. 
Yet  the  work  has  great  merit.  The  most  admired 
gems  are  a  lovers'  duet,  a  quartet,  and  a  battle 
scene." 
At  Modena,  the  favorite  prima  donna,  whose  name  is 
Carmelina  Proch,  has  had  a  farewell  benefit.  "  She 
was  reg.aled,"  says  II  Pirata,  "with  magnificent  and 
precious  objects,  with  sonnets,  epigrams,  crowns  and 
bouquets." 

At  Bukarest,  Meyerbeer's  Robert,  with  a  Signora 
Gianfredi  as  Alice,  a  basso,  named  Benedetto,  as  Ber- 
tram, and  Stigelli  as  Eobert.  They  have  had  a  great 
squabble  in  this  tlieatre  because  the  seconda  dona, 
Zenoni,  who  sang  Isabella,  refused  to  sing  any 
longer,  unless  she  could  have  the  part  of  Alice.  So 
the  opera  had  to  be  withdrawn. 

At  Novara,  7  Lombard!,  with   Signora  Eolandini 
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as  Giselda,  and  the  tenor  Zennari,  and  baritone  Mas- 
siani,  has  been  successful. 

At  Venice,  Pacini's  Saltimhanco  has  had  a  great 
success.  One  of  the  Venetian  journals  says  : — "  It 
"  is  a  true  masterpiece,  worthy  of  being  ranked  by 
the  side  of  Saffo,  and  other  great  productions  of  its 
learned  author,  both  for  the  originality  of  its  char- 
acter, the  effect  of  its  melody,  its  dramatic  po^Yer,  and 
fine  instrumentation." 

In  Pesai'o,  the  birthplace  of  Rossini,  an  opera  by 
Kicci,  entitled  Crispino  e  la  Comare,  has  met  with 
success.  The  same  opera  has  also  been  produced  at 
Lisbon  and  Lugano. 

In  Florence,  at  the  Teatro  Perdinando,  somebody 
named  Sofia  Lorini-Vera,  has  just  had  a  benefit, 
at  which  she  sang  selections  from  Matilda  di  Shabran 
and  Trovatore.  "  In  these  pieces,"  says  11  Pirata, 
"  she  was,  without  exaggeration,  great,  admirable, 
sublime  ! !  " 

At  Oporto,  a  new  composer,  named  Sanelli,  has 
produced  a  new  opera  entitled  B'omaretto. 

At  Madrid,  the  tenor  Giuglini,  and  the  pretty 
English  Prima  Donna  Eliza  Kennett,  have  been  sing- 
ing in  Lucia. 

At  Trieste,  anew  opera  called  Jane  Gray,  by  Meng- 
hetti,  has  completely  failed. 

At  Mantua,  they  have  been  playing  Rigoleito.  The 
scene  of  this  opera  is  laid  at  Mantua. 

At  Eome  two  prime  donne,  Maray,  and  Tortolini, 
have  taken  a  joint  benefit.  The  season  closed  with 
the  Elisir  d^  Amore. 

At  Palermo,  the  tenor  Salviani,  who  sang  some 
time  since  at  New  York,  in  the  Prophet,  has  been 
singing  in  Trovatore  and  Traviaia, 

At  Barcellona,  a  new  opera  by  Achille  Peri,  called 
Victore  Pisani,  has  been  produced  with  eminent 
success. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  the  favorite  basso  Marini,  so 
well  known  here,  has  contracted  a  fourth  engagement. 

At  Parma,  Rosa  de  Vries  has  been  singing  with 
more  success  than  at  Palermo. 

At  Rimini,  they  are  playing  Verdi's  early  opera, 
I  Due  Foscari. 

At  Madrid,  Madame  D.  Angri  has  been  singing 
with  great  success  —  Mirate,  the  tenor,  has  signed  an 


Mozart  —  Child  and  Man. 

The  life  of  Mozart,  as  it  is  reflected,  first  as  regards 
his  prodigious  and  prodigiously  overtaxed  childhood, 
in  the  letters  of  his  superstitious  and  money,  no  less 
than  art-revering  father ;  secondly,  as  regards  the 
meteor-like  career  of  the  matured  genius,  in  his  own 
correspondence  with  his  friends,  his  family,  his  wife, 
forms  a  subject  of  contemplation  too  deeply  interest- 
ing to  our  readers,  musical. and  the  rest,  that  we 
should  need  offer  any  apology  for  the  insertion  of  the 
following  series  of  letters  carefully  translated  from 
various  sources,  and  annotated  with  a  view  to  com- 
plete the  body  of  biographical  information  they  pre- 
sent.—  London  Mus.  World. 
No.  1. 

MozAKT,  Senioe,  to  M.  Hagenauer,  a  Merchant  of 
Salzburg."^ 

Linz,  3rd  October,  1762.t 
You  have  perhaps  thought  us  arrived,  when,  in 
fact,  we  had  only  reached  Linz  1  To-morrow,  with 
God's  permission,  we  shall  resume  our  journey.  We 
should  have  been  at  Vienna  by  now  had  wc  not  been 
kept  prisoners  at  Panau  five  whole<lays.  This  delay, 
which  was  owing  to  the  Bishop  of  Passau,  has  cost 
me  eighty  florins,  which  I  should  have  touched  at 
Linz  liad  I  arrived  sooner.  I  must  be  content  with 
some  forty  florins  left  us  from  the  concert  we  gave 
the  day  before  yesterday.  Wolfgang  obtained  the 
favor  of  appearing  before  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Pas- 
sau, from  whom  he  received  —  one  whole  ducat ! 

My  children  are  cheerful,  and  are  quite  as  much  at 
ease  everywhere  as  if  they  were  at  home.  This  little 
one  is  familiar  with  every  body,  and  especially  with 
the  officers,  whom  he  treats  at  first  siglit  as  though 
he  had  known  them  always.  The  dear  children  are 
the  subject  of  general  astonishment,  especially  tlie 
boy. 

Count  Herberstein  and  Count  Schlich,  who  are  in 
command  over  the  province,  want  to  have  our  arrival 


at  Vienna  preceded  by  a  great  hubbub.  All  prog- 
nosticates that  our  affairs  will  go  on  well.  God  grant 
us  only  a  continuance  of  good  health,  as  hitherto.  I 
beg  tliat  you  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  have  four 
masses  performed  for  us  at  Maria-Plani.  { 

No.  2. 
Prom  the  same  to  the  same. 

Vienna,  October,  1762. 

We  started  from  Luiz  on  St.  Francis'  day,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  evening  at  Matthausen.  The  next  day 
we  reached  Ips,  where  two  Minnoritos  and  a  Bene- 
dictine, who  had  been  at  the  waters  with  us,  solem- 
nized mass.  Meanwhile,  our  Woferl  flourished  it  in 
such  fair  and  proper  style  upon  the  organ,  that  the 
Franciscan  Fathers,  who  were  just  sitting  down  to 
table  with  a  number  of  guests,  left  the  refectory  and 
hurried  to  the  choir.  I'liey  could  not  recover  from 
their  amazement.  We  passed  the  night  at  Stein,  and 
Wednesday  we  arrived  here.  We  escaped  all  the 
annoyances  of  the  custom-house  —  thanks  to  my  Lord 
Woferl,  §  who,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  had  struck 
up  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  receiver,  taught 
him  the  piano,  played  him  a  minuet  on  the  violin, 
and  hoped  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
again. 

Notwithstanding  the  abominable  weather  it  is,  we 
have  already  been  to  a  concert  at  Count  CoUalto's  ; 
the  Countess  Sinzendoi-ff  took  us  to  the  house  of 
Count  Willschegg  and  to  Count  Colloredo's,  the 
Vice-Cliancellor  of  the  Empire,  where  we  met  the 
ministers  and  all  the  grand  ladies  of  Vietma,  with 
whom  we  conversed.  Among  others  were  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Hungary,  Count  Pallfy,  the  Chancellor  of 
Bohemia,  Count  Chotsek,  and  Bishop  Esterhazy. 
Tile  Countess  gave  herself  great  pains  on  our  account, 
and  all  the  ladies  are  raving  about  my  son.  Our 
fame  has  already  spread  to  all  quarters  Thus  I  was 
at  the  opera  on  the  10th  when  I  heard  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  speaking  out  of  his  box  to  an  adjoining, 
say  :  There  is  a  little  fellow  jnst  arrived  at  Vienna 
who,  I  am  told,  plays  admirably  the  piano,  &c.  The 
same  day,  at  11,  I  received  an  order  to  proceed  to 
Schoenbrunn.  1|  The  next  day  we  were  put  oflf'  to  the 
13th,  as  the  12th,  the  festival  of  St.  Maximilian,  was 
a  gala  day,  and  it  was  desired  to  hear  the  children 
quite  at  ease.  Every  one  is  seized  with  admiration 
at  my  little  boy,  and  all  agree  in  finding  him  possess- 
ed of  wonderful  aptitude.  The  court  expressed  a 
desire  to  hear  him  before  we  sought  for  a  reception. 
Young  Count  PalfFy,  on  his  way  through  Linz,  heard 
from  the  Countess  Schlich  that  we  were  to  give  a 
concert  in  the  evening  ;  by  dint  of  persuasion,  she  so 
prevailed  upon  him,  that  he  left  his  coach  at  the  door 
and  accompanied  the  countess  to  the  concert.  He 
was  extremely  astonished,  and  directly  after  his  arriv- 
al spoke  of  it  to  the  Archduke  Joseph,  who  related  it 
in  turn  to  the  Empress.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
we  were  in  Vienna,  an  order  was  conveyed  to  us  to 
appear  at  court.  I  should  have  given  j'on  an  account 
of  our  presentation  immediately  after,  had  we  not 
been  obliged  to  go  off  at  once  to  Schoenbrunn,  to  the 
residence  of  Prince  Hildburgliausen  ;  and  six  ducats 
have  prevailed  against  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you 
directly.  Even  now  I  have  only  time  to  tell  you  that 
their  Majesties  IT  received  us  with  such  extraordinary 
favor  that  a  minute  account  would  appear  fabulous. 
AVoferl  jumped  on  the  knees  of  the  Empress,  flung 
his  arms  about  her  neck,  and  devoured  her  with  car- 
esses. We  remained  with  her  Majesty  from  three  to 
six  o'clock,  and  the  Emperor  himself  came  into  the 
next  room,  to  bring  me  to  hear  the  Infanta  play  the 
violin.  Yesterday,  St.  Theresa's  day,  the  Empress 
sent  us  her  private  treasurer,  who  appeared  in  grand 
gala  before  our  door  bringing  two  complete  suits  for 
my  two  children.  It  is  this  personage  whose  charge 
it  is  to  fetch  and  conduct  us  to  court.  This  afternoon 
they  are  to  go  to  the  two  youngest  Archduchesses 
ami  afterwards  to  Count  PaWy.  Yesterday  we  vis- 
ited Count  Kaunitz,  and  the  day  before  Countess 
Kinsley  and  Count  Udefeld. 

No.  3. 
77ie  Same  to  the  Same. 

Vienna,  October  19,  1762. 

I  have  been  sent  for  to-diiy  to  the  private  treasurer. 
He  received  me  with  the  greatest  politeness,  and  asked 
me,  in  the  Emperor's  name,  whether  I  could  not  re- 
main some  time  longer  in  Vienna.  I  throw  mj-self  at 
the  feet  of  his  Majesty,  was  my  reply.  Thereupon 
the  treasurer  handed  me  one  hundred  ducats,  adding 
that  his  Majesty  would  soon  summon  us  again. 

Do  what  I  will  I  cannot  see  how  I  am  to  return 
before  Advent.  I  shall  take  care  to  obtain  before- 
hand a  prolongation  of  my  leave  of  absence.**  For 
though  I  should  leave  hence  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  yet  must  I  travel  slowlj'  with  these  children 
that  they  may  rest  occasionally  and  not  fall  ill. 

To-day  we  go  to  the  French  Ambassador,  and  to- 


morrow to  Count  Harrach.  All  these  personages 
have  us  fetched  and  brought  back  in  their  carriages, 
accompanied  by  their  servants.  We  are  engaged 
from  five,  six  days,  and  a  week  beforehand,  not  to  be 
too  late.  Lately  we  were  at  one  house  from  half  past 
two  till  four.  Thence  Count  Hardegg  had  us  fetched 
in  his  carriage,  and  brought,  full  gallop,  to  a  lady's, 
where  we  remained  until  half-past  five.  Tlience  we 
had  to  go  to  Count  Kaunitz,  where  we  stayed  until 
nearly  nine  o'clock. 

Should  you  like  -to  know  what  kind  of  suit  was 
brought  to  Woferl  ?  It  is  of  the  finest  cloth  lilac 
colored  ;  the  waistcoat  is  in  moire'  of  the  same  color  ; 
coat  and  waistcoat  trimmed  with  a  double  border  of 
gold  lace.  It  had  been  ordered  for  the  little  Arch- 
duke Maximilian.  Nanerl's  dress  was  made  for  an 
archduchess.  It  is  of  white  taffeta,  brocaded  with  all 
manner  of  trimmings. 

*  He  was  the  landlord  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  Mozart 
family. 

t  The  whole  Mozart  family,  father,  mother,  son.  and  daugh- 
ter, had  set  out  for  Vienna  on  the  19th  of  September,  1762. 
.Tohn  Chrysostoni  Wojff^ang  Gottlieb  Mozart,  born  at  Salzburg, 
Janusiry  27,  1756.  was  therefore  sis  years  of  age ;  his  sister, 
Marie-Anne,  was  born  August  29,  1751,  and  consequently  elev- 
en. Leopold  Mozart,  the  father,  born  December  14, 1719,  mar- 
ried November  21,  1743,  Anna  Berslina,  born  December  25, 
1720. 

+  A  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  one  league  from  Salzburg. 

5  Diminutive  for  Wolfgang. 

II  Summer  residence  of  the  Emperor. 

^  Francis  I.  and  Jlaria-Theresa,  who  had  sixteen  children, 
among  whom  were  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Marie-Antoinette. 

**  Mozart  was  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Salz- 
burg, in  the  capacity  of  Vice-Capellmeister,  violinist,  and  lead- 
er of  the  orchestra  at  the  Court  concerts. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Negro  Minstrelsy  in  London. 

London  is  pi-oclaimed  to  be  the  healthiest  capital  in 
Europe.  It  is  also  said  to  be  the  most  cleanly.  We 
are  not  so  well  learned  in  statistics,  nor  so  deeply 
versed  in  the  chronicles  and  testimonies  of  Boards 
of  Health  and  Registrars  General  as  to  be  enabled  to 
dispute  the  former  proposition.  The  latter,  we  fancy 
will  hardly  be  universally  accepted.  If  London  be 
the  cleanest  capital  in  Europe,  however,  all  we  have 
to  say  is,  we  pity  all  the  other  chief  cities.  No 
doubt  London  is  well  drained,  well  watered,  and  well 
swept — the  last  two  frequently  to  the  utter  inconve- 
nience of  the  inhabitants — but  can  any  amount  of 
drainage,  watering,  and  sweeping  make  amends  for 
the  abominable  smoke  nuisance  '!  Can  any  care  and 
pains  expended  in  scouring  and  purifying  the  streets 
make  the  atmosphere  clear,  or  keep  the  pavement 
white'?  No — coal,  when  heated,  will  necessarily 
smoke,  smoke  will  necessarily  ascend,  und  the  soot 
will  as  inevitably  fall.  This  is  the  great  grievance 
of  the  metropolis — it  is  inundated  by  the  "  blacks." 

A  nuisance  somewhat  similar  in  complexion,  and 
no  less  grievous  and  intolerable,  is  involved  in  the 
continuous  influx  for  years  of  sable  musicians  from 
America.  They  infest  our  promenades  and  our  con- 
cert halls  like  a  colony  of  beetles.  If  we  avoid  their 
presence  in  street  or  music-room,  their  names  and 
designations  stare  us  out  of  countenance  from  dead 
walls,  boardings,  lamp  posts,  and  the  interior  of  om- 
nibuses. If  we  read  the  advertising  columns  in  the 
journals,  our  eye  is  arrested  by  a  long  list  of  musical 
performances  to  be  given,  after  the  most  ajjproved 
fashion,  by  these  ebony  artists  from  the  regions  of 
the  sun.  Even  Epsom  and  Hampton  are  not  sacred 
from  their  influence.  The  great  Derby  race  is  run 
amid  a  salvo  of  bones  and  banjos,  and  the  Surrej' 
and  Middlesex  Stakes  are  contested  to  the  accompa- 
niment of  "  Dandy  Jim  from  Caroline,"  or  "  My  old 
massa  tol'  me  so." 

There  must  be  something  wonderfully  attractive 
to  a  certain  section  of  the  public  in  nigger  melodies 
or  nigger  minsirels  to  account  for  this,  unless  we  sup- 
pose th.at  modern  taste  is  entirely  depraved.  So 
many  of  these  fellows  would  not  travel  such  a 
distance  from  their  native  country  if  they  were  not 
sure  to  meet  with  encouragement,  and  if  those  ^\■ho 
preceded  them  had  not  returned  home  with  well-lined 
purses.  That  the  populace  have  a  liking  for  nigger 
entertainments  is  beyond  all  question,  since  at  no 
former  period  were  there  so  many  black  troupes  in 
London,  who  are  all  making  money.  Chief  of  these 
are  the  famous  "  Christy's  Minstrels,"  who  have 
earned  a  high  reputation  in  their  own  country,  and 
who  won  such  applause  in  England  as  to  induce  a 
speculative  manager  to  engasre  them  recently  for  a 
series  of  performances  in  the  French  capital,  with  so 
much  success,  indeed,  as  to  make  M.  Calzado  himself 
exclaim  with  a  woe-begone  countenance — "  Would 
that  Mr.  Mitchell  would  exchange  his  '  blacks  '  for 
my  'whites.'"  If  all  the  "Minstrels,"  in  talent, 
conduct,  and  respectability,  were  like  "  Christy's," 
we  should  have  little  to  find  fault  with,  although  still 
much  to  complain  of.     What  we  want  to  know  is,  of 
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■what  utility  are  the  minstrels  or  their  performances, 
and  how  is  it  that  they  have  hcen  allowed  to 
swell  into  such  importance  1  Now  tliat  tliey  have 
lost  their  novelty,  in  what  can  their  attraction  con- 
sist 1  Woolly  heads,  ruled  shirts,  and  high  collars, 
have  long  ceased  to  surprise  and  delight,  and  the 
most  violent  antics  and  emphatic  contortions  of  coun- 
tenance are  to  be  detected  only  in  the  lowest  grade  of 
the  "  black  art."  When  an  attempt  was  made  to 
refine  on  the  entertainment,  the  characteristic  was 
lost.  A  nigger  concert  without  grimace  and  copious 
gesticulation  would  lie  simply  an  ill  entertainment. 
Unfortunately,  the  refiners  soon  saw  their  error,  and 
resumed  the  demonstrative  phase,  or  we  should  have 
got  rid  of  the  nigger  concerts  altogether.  The  mo- 
ment they  became  respectable  they  would  cease  to 
attract.  There  is  no  such  fortune  in  store  for  the 
public.  Three  "  high  class "  nigger  companies 
nightly  tender  their  songs  and  their  postures  to  an 
admiring  British  audience.  The  "  Christy's  min- 
strels "  lead  the  way,  followed,  lonrio  intervaUo,  by 
the  "  Ohio  Minstrels,"  who  are  succeeded  by  the 
"  Black  Opera  Troupe."  How  many  more  "  rare 
birds,"  wliicli  might  be  likened  to  "  black  swans  " — 
who,  unhappily,  never  sing  their  dying  songs — are  to 
be  met  with,  housed  in  the  metropolis,  may  be  ascer- 
tained at  the  police  stations.  We  take  no  account  of 
such  "cheap  blacks." 

We  should  be  sorry  if  the  legislature  interfered  to 
put  down  the  nuisance.  Persecntion  might  only  cre- 
ate an  undue  sympathy,  wliich  might  make  matters 
infinitely  worse.  Let  us  live  in  hope.  "  Christy's 
Minstrels,"  by  their  really  clever  performances,  have 
made  that  entertaining  whicli  otherwise  would  have 
provoked  laughter  only.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
n  the  minstrels  "  life's  copy's  not  eterne,"  and  that 
some  day  or  other  their  light  must  be  dimmed. 
When  they  have  departed,  the  "  Black  Opera  "  and 
the  "  Black  Concert "  will  cease  to  live.  People 
will  grow  friendly,  and  no  longer  quarrel  about  black 
and  white,  and  nigger-tunes  will  be  appreciated  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  color  of  their  interpreters. 
Let  the  "  sable  professoi-s  "  therefore,  "  frolic  while 
'tis  May."  Let  the  foolish  be  amused,  and  the 
weakly  be  excited.  Those  who  cannot  understand 
may  yet  have  their  ears  tickled,  and  the  senseless 
and  devoid  of  judgment  may  be  moved  to  mirthful- 
ness  by  uncouth  voices  and  extravagant  gestures. — 
Musical  World. 


Parisian  Gossip— Eossiai,  Lablache,  &c. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  that  Louis  Napoleon 
gave  a  free  performance  of  "  Herculanum,"  Wons. 
iFelicien  David's  new  opera,  to  the  choral  societies. 
I  have  heard  since  they  behaved  with  the  utmost 
rudeness  at  the  opera.  Tlicy  bawled,  whooped  and 
crowed,  and  hissed  everybody  and  everything  except 
M'me.  Lauters  and  M'lle.  Emma  Livry.  You  know 
the  Paris  societies  are  called  Orpheans.  Tliey  figured 
in  the  procession  and  mass  celebrated  by  the  Provis- 
ional Government  in  memory  of  the  victims  of  the 
Three  Days  of  February.  A  boy  seeing  their  banner, 
exclaimed,  "  Look !  look  there,  Louis  !  there  are  the 
orphans  of  the  victims  !  "  "  Well,  Francois,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  they  are  the  meanest,  most  unnatural 
fellows  I  ever  saw,  to  be  going  about  town  singing 
in  that  way  while  their  fathers  are  corpses."  "  Lor  ! 
Louis,  they  have  got  pensions  from  tlie  Government, 
and  that's  what  they  are  singing  for."  "  Oh  !  that's 
it.  I  dont  wonder  at  them  now."  I  think  I  told  you 
that  Mons.  Roger's  voice  has  almost  entirely  gone. 
His  exertions  in  "  Herculanum  "  have  injured  it  a 
great  deal.  It  is  whispered  that  Mons.  Auhcr  Iieard 
liim  at  the  last  performance  of  this  new  opera,  and 
said,  "  By  Jove  !  there  is  the  first  fellow  I  have  heard 
who  has  adopted  the  new  '  pitch,'  alluding  to  the 
lowered  "pitch"  recently  made  the  standard  by  the 
French  Government.  Rumor,  who  knows  everything, 
says  M'me.  Roger  is  furious  that  any  suspicion  has 
got  afloat  of  the  extinction  of  her  husband's  voice, 
and  she  vows,  by  all  her  jjenatcs,  that  he  has  ten 
years'  reign  yet  as  first  tenor  of  the  Grand  Opera, 
'Tis  most  true.  Ma'am. ..."  if,  like  a  crab,  he  could 
go  backward." 

Have  I  or  not  told  you  that  Rossini  is  about  to 
give  his  friends  a  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  which  M'me.  Al- 
boni  is  to  sing  1  Rossini's  first  wife,  M'me.  Colbran, 
a  popular  songstress,  died  young,  and  some  years 
after  her  departure  he  married  M'lle.  Olympe  i?elis- 
sier,  a  Ijcautiful  woman,  with  an  admirable  voice, 
who,  when  he  addressed  her,  was  studying  under  his 
guidance  for  the  stage.  Before  he  addressed  her, 
and  while  she  was  thinking  of  visiting  London  during 
the  concert  season,  to  make  herself  known  profes- 
sionally, Rossini  wrote  for  her,  at  lier  solicitation,  a 
piece  of  music  composed  to  exhibit  her  talents  in  the 
best  light,  and  which,  being  acknowledged  for  his 
composition,  would  attract  notice  to  her.  She  did 
not  go  to  London,  and  did  not  appear  in  public,  but 


became  M'm  3.  Rossini.  The  piece  he  composed  for 
her  was  "  Joan  of  Arc."  It  has  lain  in  his  writing 
desk  ever  since  then,  until  Rossini  discovered  it  re- 
cently, and  gave  it  to  M'me.  Alboni  to  sing. 

Rossini  has  never  been  in  finer  spirits  than  he  is 
now.  He  is  full  of  his  youthful  fun  and  anecdote.  I 
told  you  t'other  day  how  he  wanted  to  bury  a  medal 
of  Caracalla  in  the  comer  stone  of  his  house  at  Passy 
to  run  a  rig  on  some  future  Monkbarns  :  "  Who  will 
prove,  in  a  long  dissertation,"  said  Rossini,  "  that  I 
wrote  music  in  the  da3's  of  Caracalla."  A  few  days 
ago,  one  of  the  musical  composers  of  Paris  sent  Ros- 
sini a  copy  of  his  last  new  opera.  Rossini  sent  him 
back  a  valuable  present,  with  a  sheet  of  paper  con- 
taining these  words  :  "  Rossini  to ,  (the  compo- 
ser's name,)  his  musical  peer."  "  Good  heavens, 
maestro !  "  exclaimed  an  acquaintance,  "  how  is  it 
possible  you  can  call  that  fellow  your  peer  1  he  does 
not  write  music."  "  Nor  do  I.  It  has  been  ten 
years  since  I  touched  music  paper."  I  must  repeat 
to  you  a  story  he  tells  about  Lablache,  and  then  si- 
lence my  pen,  which  I  know  has  been  quite  too  musi- 
cal to  day.  Poor  Lablache  was  absent-minded 
enough  at  times.  One  day  the  King  of  Naples  sum- 
moned him  to  the  Palace.  Lablache  obeyed,  and 
stood  waiting  his  turn  of  audience  in  the  drawing 
room,  which  preceded  His  Majesty's  closet.  It  was 
full  of  courtiers,  who  all  knew  him,  and  flocked 
around  him  to  enjoy  the  brilliant  conversation  of  the 
great  singer ;  for  Lablache  was  a  thoroughly  educa- 
ted and  intellectual  man.  As  he  had  a  bad  cold,  he 
asked  permission  of  the  gentlemen  present  to  keep 
his  hat  on,  which  was,  of  course,  instantly  granted. 
The  conversation  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  an  usher,  who  told  Lablache  the  King 
was  waiting  for  him.  Lablache  took  up  a  hat  and 
walked  rapidly  towards  the  King's  closet,  which  he 
entered,  bowing  and  scraping,  persuaded  his  manners 
were  most  courtly.  The  moment  the  King  saw  him, 
he  roared  with  laughter.  Lablache  blushed  and  felt 
exceedingly  awkward.  "  My  dear  Lablache,"  said 
the  King,  "  what  in  the  deuce  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  hat  I  see  you  hold  in  your  hand?  "  "  1  beg 
ten  thousand  pardons.  Sire,  I. . .  .really,  do  not. . . . 
understand  Your  Majesty  ?"...."  I  beg  ;/0Kr  pardon, 
my  dear  fellow,  for  I  cannot  see  what  use  you  can 
make  of  the  hat  you  hold  in  yonr  hand."  "Why 
. . .  .Sire. . .  .1  wear  it."  Lablaclie,  joining  panto- 
mime to  speech,  attempted  to  put  the  hat  on  his  head. 
The  hat  in  his  hand  struck  the  hat  on  his  head,  and 
for  several  minutes  Lablache  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it ;  then  he  recollected  how  the  mistake  oc- 
curred, and  begged  the  Ring's  p.nrdon,  but  the  King 
was  laughing  so  heartily  he  could  hear  nothing,  and 
Lablache  joined  Hi's  Majesty's  laughter. —  Corr.  of 
New  Orleans  Picayune. 


Congregational  Music. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Inquirer : 

It  seems  that  many  of  the  churches  which  formerly 
depended  upon  congregational  music,  have  found  it 
impracticable,  however  desirable  it  may  have  been 
considered. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellow's  Church,  of  this  city,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Longfellow's,  of  Brooklyn,  have  both  tried  the 
congregational  system,  and  have  both  returned  to  a 
quartette  choir.  In  the  last  Number  of  the  Cfiristian 
tietiister,  we  find  the  following  article  respecting  the 
Unitarian  and  the  "  Orthodox  "  churches  of  Spring- 
field, Mass : 

The  Repvhttr.an  says  that  the  XTnitarian  Society  in  Spring- 
field, after  four  years'  experience  of  pure  congyegational  .'ding- 
ing, has  modified  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  quartette  choir, 
as  leaders  of  the  comraou  voice.  The  first  Congregational  So- 
ciety (Rev.  Mr.  Par.«on'.s).  after  a  year's  similar  experience,  has 
introduced  a  like  modification. 

Wo  believe  Rev.  Dr.  Farley's  Church,  of  Brook- 
lyn, for  a  season  endeavored  to  supply  the  music  by 
the  congregation,  and  went  so  far  as  to  emjiloy  a 
chorister  to  instruct  the  yoimger  people  of  tlie  Society 
for  the  purpose  ;  but  this  church  now  employs  a 
quartette  choir  also. 


\mt  S^hffnif. 


St.  Petehsbuegh,  April  16.  —  Madame  Bosio's 
mortal  remains  were  conveyed  yesterday  evening,  at 
eight  o'clock,  in  the  midst  of  an  immen.se  crowd,  to 
the  vaults  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  'Phe 
Nevsky  Perspective  was  literally  blocked  np  by  the 
multitude  from  the  house  of  mourning,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Sadoiva,  to  the  church,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that,  after  the  prayers  had  been  recited  by 
the  clergy  in  the  chapel  lighted  up  with  tapers  for  the 
occasion,  the  coffin,  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  could 
be  transported  to  its  provisional  destination.     Per- 


sons belonging  to  all  classes  of  the  population 
thronged  around  it.  We  never  before  witnessed  such 
eagerness. 

Before  the  fnneral  procession  left,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  close  the  entrance  of  the  house  of  death, 
and  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  clearing  the 
stairs  and  passages,  which  had  been  invaded  by  the 
crowd  a  full  hour  before  the  ceremony.  Garlands, 
flowers,  and  chaplets  were  sent,  from  all  quarters, 
both  to  the  church  and  poor  Bosio's  house.  An  im- 
mense basement  for  the  coffin  may  be  formed  of  them 
in  the  burial  vault.  The  funeral  service  will,  as  we 
have  already  announced,  be  performed  to-morrow, 
Saturday,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Persons  who  have  received  invitations  are 
requested  to  bring  them  to  the  door  of  the  vestry, 
and  to  enter  the  courtyard  of  the  church  by  the  Mi- 
chael place. 

Ibid.,  April  17.  —  The  fnneral  obsequies  of  Mme. 
Bosio  took  place  to-day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Catherine  was  full  long  be- 
fore the  appointed  hour,  although  it  had  been  found 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  crowd  which  besieged 
the  place,  to  admit  only  the  persons  furnished  with  a 
special  letter  of  invitation.  We  cannot,  without  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  the  risk  of  omitting  many  impor- 
tant names,  enumerate  every  one  present  on  the 
occasion.  Members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  of  the 
highest  government  oiBces,  and  of  the  army,  were 
mixed  up  with  the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  the 
first  rank.  Art,  science,  and  literature,  also,  contrib- 
uted their  numerous  delegates  and  most  noble  patrons. 
The  students  of  the  University  and  of  the  Special 
Schools  were  to  be  seen  among  ofiicers  of  every  grade 
and  of  all  arms,  and  of  emploije's  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  public  service. 

The  coffin,  covered  with  chaplets  and  flowers,  had 
been  placed,  the  previous  evening,  on  a  raised  plat- 
form, before  the  choir. 

At  eleven  o'clock  precisely  mass  begun.  Mozart's 
Bequiem  was  executed  by  the  artists  of  the  German 
opera  and  the  choristers  of  the  church.  The  com- 
rades of  poor  Bosio  had  left  a  fortnight  before  her 
death,  and  it  will  be  a  bitter  cause  of  regret  to  them, 
in  addition  to  the  share  they  take  in  our  common 
grief,  that  they  were  no  longer  here,  to  send  towards 
heaven  the  last  prayers  for  the  deceased  with  their 
friendly  voices. 

About  half-past  twelve  the  procession  set  out  from 
the  church.  Thanks  to  tlie  intelligent  measures 
adopted  by  the  Grand-master  of  the  Police,  General 
Count  Schonvalow,  who,  with  great  tact,  was  himself 
present  to  maintain  order,  there  was  only  a  momen- 
tary stoppage  on  leaving  the  church,  and,  immediately 
afterwaids,  the  procession  was  enabled  to  pursue  its 
course  towards  the  cemetery  of  St.  Mary.  The 
throng  was  enormous,  and  was  no  less  so  even  at  the 
cemetery,  whither  the  cortege  had  been  preceded  by  a 
great  many  ladies  who  were  found  there  weeping  and 
praying. 

The  choristers  of  the  Italian  Opera,  also,  were 
there,  and  executed  a  dirge. 

After  the  prayers  of  the  clergy,  the  coffin  was  low- 
ered into  the  grave,  which  the  chaplets  and  bouquets 
filled  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment.  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present  then  pronounced  the  following 
words  ■  — 

"Before  this  tomb  is  closed,  permit  me,  gentlemen, 
to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  the  eminent  artist,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished woman,  to  the  excellent  friend,  whose 
death  has  so  suddenly  struck  with  atfright  our  admi- 
ration and  our  sympathy. 

"  ller  life  was  very  short,  bnt  how  well  was  it  em- 
ployed !  Born  on  the  29th  of  August,  1829,  at  Turin, 
Ansiolina  Bosio,  after  completing  her  musical  studies 
at  Milan,  commenced,  at  the  early  age  of  16,  the  ca- 
reer in  wjiich  she  rendered  herself  illustrious.  1  could 
not,  even  if  I  wished,  at  present  describe  in  detail  her 
existence  of  resolute  labor  and  of  ever-increasing 
success.  Her  life  will,  doubtless,  be  accurately  re- 
lated elsewhere.  The  glorious  wanderer  was  fe'ted 
by  turns  in  Italy,  at  Copenhagen,  Madrid,  Paris,  Ha- 
vanna.  New  York,  London,  again  at  Paris,  and  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  where,  for  the  last  four  years,  she 
achieved  her  most  brilliant  victories. 

"  A  few  weeks  since,  an  august  testimony  of  kind- 
ly justice  —  an  exceptional  honor,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
solemn  attestation  —  sanctioned  the  triumphs  of  a 
talent  which  had  exhausted  the  formulas  of  praise  and 
the  expressions  of  enthusiasm.  But,  alas  !  Madame 
Bosio  scarcely  enjoyed  this  mark  of  distinction  which 
no  other  lady  ever  obtained  !  As  if,  thenceforth,  she 
had  nothing  more  to  expect  which  could  still  honor 
or  flatter  her  —  she  was  doomed  to  go  no  further. 
She  is  here  ! 

"  Poor  Bosio  !  Was  the  character  of  the  Traviata, 
in  which  she  achieved  her  greatest  success,  simply  a 
presage  I 
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"  Must  we  regard  as  a  presage  the  two  successive 
seasons  terminated  by  tliat  fatal  drama  of  whicli  she 
embodied  the  grace,  the  pity,  the  poetry  and  tlie  charm, 
so  poignant  and  yet  so  filled  with  attraction  !  Which 
of  us,  when  she  suffered  the  melodious  death  of  Vio- 
letta,  could  think  he  was  listening  to  the  dying  strains 
of  the  swan  f  Such  was,  however,  the  case  ;  we  were 
to  hear  no  more. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  her  as  the 
great  artist ;  my  words  would  he  cold  and  vapid  be- 
fore your  recollection  of  her.  But  her  friends,  in 
whose  name  I  have  the  painful  honor  of  now  address- 
ing you,  have  lost  one  blessed  with  a  heart,  a  kindly 
grace,  a  serious  intelligence,  and  a  playful  spirit, 
which  rendered  the  sympathy  they  experienced  for 
this  truly  distinguished  woman  even  more  lively  than 
their  admiration  for  the  artist.  She  divided  her  life 
into  two  parts  ;  one  belonged  to  the  public,  and  this 
was  the  largest  part ;  she  reserved  the  other  for  her- 
self, and  kept  it  within  a  circle  of  select  friends.  She 
was  honor  itself,  and  the  living  worship  of  duty.  She 
was  pious,  and  her  art  was  for  her  a  second  religion. 
No  obligatory  labor  daunted  her  ;  she  dreaded  indulg- 
ing in  any  fancy  which  might  have  so  fatigued  her 
that  the  public  would  have  had  to  suffer  from  the  fact. 
It  was  with  her  a  question  of  dignity.  She  possessed 
legitimate  feelings  of  pride,  hut  no  one  ever  found  in 
her  any  of  that  susceptibility  which  degrades  amour- 
propre  to  jealous  spite.  She  was  kind,  but  her  friend- 
ship never  outstripped  her  esteem.  We  guessed  her 
charity,  but  she  herself  concealed  it  with  such  care 
that  we  needed  the  revelations  which  have  followed 
her  death  to  learn  all  the  extent  of  her  generosity. 

"  Poor  Bosio  ! 

"  But  is  she,  after  all,  tlie  person  we  ought  to  pity  ? 
Her  soul  has  mounted  upwards  again  to  its  divine 
origin,  and,  God,  doubtless,  has  granted  her  prayers 
and  our  own.  Our  regret  is  presumptuous,  and  our 
grief  egotistical.  It  is  for  ourselves  that  we  weep,  and 
for  the  void  she  has  left. 

"  Oh,  no  !  we  weep  for  her  also  ! 

"  We  weep,  in  the  midst  ot  really  public  mourning, 
for  her  last  hours,  when  she  had  to  suffer  the  liorrible 
sight  of  death  approaching,  with  a  slow  but  sure  step, 
to  crush  all  her  affections,  all  her  hopes,  and  all  her 
dreams  of  repose,  after  her  laborious  exertions  for 
fourteen  years  !  We  weep  for  that  persevering  cour- 
age which  a  breath  of  wind  has  rendered  suddenly 
sterile  1  We  weep,  because  the  faith  we  have  in  the 
soul,  and  the  reason  which  we  invoke,  cannot  prevent 
its  being  a  heart-rending  thing  to  behold  one  so  young 
die  all  at  once  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  in  the  splendor 
of  her  fame  —  die,  at  the  very  moment  she  was  able 
to  think  of  her  own  happiness,  after  having  devoted 
herself  so  long  to  our  amusement ! 

"  Thus,  in  this  country,  where  her  mortal  remains 
will  repose,  far  from  the  soil  which  bore  her  first  steps, 
bitter  regret  will  survive  her;  and,  when  the  hearts 
which  loved  lier  shall  have  ceased  to  beat,  tradition 
will  preserve  her  dear  memory  in  the  land  which  is 
henceforth  the  native  country  of  our  remembrance  of 
her. 

"  Adieu,  Angiolina  Eosio,  may  your  body  repose 
peacefully  in  this  fiiithful  earth,  and  may  your  soul 
not  forget  us  in  its  present  abode.     Adieu  !" 

After  a  last  prayer  by  the  priest,  the  crowd  began 
slowly  to  retire ;  it  appeared  to  quit  the  tomb  with 
regret,  as  though  it  still  cherished  an  irapossil)le  and 
touching  hope.  All  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and 
we  never  saw,  under  analogous  circumstances,  a 
crowd  depart  more  affected  or  more  melancholy. 

Paris, 

A  new  singer,  Madame  Hermann  Csillag,  has  ap 
peared  at  the  Grand-Opera,  as  Fides  in  the  Propliele. 
This  lady  comes  from  Vienna  with  a  great  reputa- 
tion, having  been  prima  donna  of  the  German  Opera 
for  some  time.  Her  voice  is  a  powerful  mezzo-sopra- 
no, of  good  quality,  though  not  rich  in  tone,  and 
under  perfect  command.  Her  acting  is  full  of  intel- 
ligence and  enthusiasm.  She  was  very  saccessful, 
and  was  admirably  seconded,  in  the  parts  of  Jean  of 
Leyden  and  Bertha,  by  M.  Roger  and  Madlle.  Dussy. 
At  Vienna,  Madame  Hermann  Csillag  appeared  in 
Mr.  Balfe's  opera  Keoianihe  and  Meyerbeer's  Etoile 
du  Nord. 

The  success  of  the  Pardon  de  Ploermel,  eminent  at 
first,  rather  increases  than  retrogrades.  Two  repre- 
sentations were  given  in  Holy  Week,  when,  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  that  sacred  season,  devoted 
by  most  good  Catholics  to  fasting  and  jDraying,  the 
theatre  of  the  Opera-Comique  was  crowded  in  every 
part.  Fra  Diavolo  runs  side  by  side  with  Meyerbeer's 
new  opera,  and  has  an  attraction  entirely  its  own. 
The  performance  of  M.  Montaubry  in  the  Brigand 
Captain  is  much  admired.  Madlle.  Lefebvre  is  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing  in  Zerlina,  and  Madlle.  Lemercia 
makes  a  capital  Pamela— the  Lady  AUcash  of  the 
English  version. 


Rossini  has  at  length  broken  through  his  deter- 
mination, and  has  in  reality  "assisted"  at  a  public 
entertainment.  On  Sunday  week  (the  iVth  instant), 
the  Societe  des  Concerts  had  inserted  in  their  pro- 
gramme selections  from  the  great  composer's  Stabat 
Mater,  and  the  finale  to  Molse.  On  perceiving  Ros- 
sini, the  audience  rose  en  masse  and  received  him  with 
thunders  of  acclamations.  At  the  end  of  the  concert 
the  same  enthusiastie  demonstrations  awaited  him, 
and  continued  until  the  illustrious  master  had  made 
his  escape  through  a  private  door.  Her  Majesty  the 
Empress  honored  the  performance  with  her  pres- 
ence. 

Mdlle.  Emeny  Legrua,  an  artist  well-remembered 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  has  returned  to  Paris,  after  a 
sojourn  of  three  years  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

Caroline  and  Virginia  Ferni,  two  violin  players  of 
repute,  have  announced  a  concert  for  the  3rd  of  May, 
at  the  Salle  Herz. 

M.  Hans  Bulow,  the  pianist,  and  son-in-law  of 
Franz  Liszt,  will  give  a  second  concert  in  the  Salle 
Pleyel- Wolff,  on  the  5th  of  next  month,  when  he 
will  execute  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A  major,  No.  101, 
besides  a  prelude  and  fugue  of  Bach's,  morceaux  of 
Mozart,  Chopin  and  Liszt,  together  with  a  fantasia 
upon  Hungarian  Melodies,  and  a  "  transcription  "  of 
the  march  from  Tannhauser,  by  Herr  Richard  Wag- 
ner. 

You  have  already,  I  doubt  not,  heard  of  the  death 
of  the  celebrated  tenor  and  master  of  singing,  Nicolo 
Tacchinardi,  father  of  Mad.  Persiani.  This  eminent 
virtuoso  died  a  few  days  since  at  Florence,  in  the  88th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  at  Leghorn,  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  1772,  and  from  the  earliest  age  dis- 
played an  extraordinary  predilection  for  music.  He 
began  by  playing  the  violoncello  in  the  orchestras  of 
theatres,  where,  subsequently,  he  won  renown  as  a 
singer.  After  he  had  been  several  years  on  the  stage, 
the  French  General,  Miollis,  heard  him  at  Rome,  and 
engaged  him  for  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris,  and  ap- 
pointed him  chamber-singer  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. After  this  engagement  he  was  heard  no  more 
in  Italy,  except  on  one  occasion,  when,  desirous  to 
behold  his  native  country,  he  accepted  the  same  title 
of  chamber-singer  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany,  and  con- 
sented to  sing  at  the  theatre  of  La  Pergola.  Having 
renounced  the  stage,  he  commenecd  giving  instruc- 
tions in  singing,  and  his  daughter  constitutes  the 
most  celebrated  example  of  his  method  of  teaching. 
Tacchinardi  was  not  a  musician  merely.  He  had  a 
very  lively  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  numbered  all 
the  great  artists  of  the  day  among  his  friends.  One 
of  the  most  intimate  of  these  was  Canova,  who  has 
bequeathed  to  us  his  bust  in  marble.  Tacchinardi 
was  extremely  short  in  stature,  and  by  no  means 
prepossessing  in  appearance.  An  anecdote  is  related 
of  him  to  the  following  eflTect : — One  evening,  while 
singing  on  the  stage  in  presence  of  a  large  assembly, 
he  was  by  no  means  treated  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  first  tenor  of  tlie  establishment.  Stopping  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  his  songs,  he  came  forward  to  the 
foot-lights  and  addressed  the  audience  thus : — 
"  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  present  myself  before  you  that 
vou  may  see  me,  but  that  you  may  hear  me." — Mus. 
'World. 

The  trilogy  '  L'Enfance,'  by  M.  Berlioz,  was  exe- 
cuted, as  part  of  a  sacred  concert,  at  the  Ope'ra  Comi- 
que  of  Paris,  this  day,  sen'night.  On  Thursday  week, 
a  new  setting  of  "  the  Seven  Words,"  by  M.  Gounod, 
was  performed  at  Lyons. 

London, 

The  Athenanm,  of  April  30,  keeps  us  informed  of 
the  doings  at  the  two  Italian  Opera  houses,  inclu- 
ding debuts  of  several  new  singers,  and  new  laurels 
won  by  some  old  favorites  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
The  comparison  of  Rossini  with  Verdi  will  find 
sympathy. 

Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden. — 
"Innocence  of  stealing  a  silver  spoon"  (vid.e  the 
answer  of  the  wit  in  Byron's  Memoirs)  is  but  a  silly 
subject  for  a  tragico-sentimental  village  opera, — yet 
who  can  help  feeling  the  enormous  relief,  that  turns 
from  the  roasting  and  revengeful  gipsy  in  '  II  Trova- 
tore  '  to  the  thievery  of  "  the  chattering  pie  "  in  '  La 
Gazza'?  And,  so  far  as  musical  genius,  freshness, 
and  pathos  are  concerned,  what  an  abj'ss  is  there  be- 
twixt the  grim  nonsense  of  the  new  opera  and  the 
sickly  nonsense  of  the  elder  one — betwixt  Signer 
Verdi  and  Signor  Rossini !  There  are  more  ideas  in 
the  Introduction  to  '  La  Gazza '  than  in  the  entire 
'  Trovatore '  (in  which,  by  the  way,  the  Miserere 
might  never  have  been  written  had"  not  a  certain 
"  Qual  mesto  gemito,"  in  '  Semiramide,'  gone  before 
it).  Then  there  are  "  Di  placer,"  as  a  sortitanvi- 
paragoned, — dnets,  trios,  quintets, — a  pair  of  Jhmles, 
the  second  beginning  with  that  capital  funeral  march 


framinfj  the  prayer  of  the  half-dying  girl  on  her  way 
to  the  scaffold, — but  what  is  there  not  in  point  of 
music  ?  If  the  maestro  was  too  careless  in  accepting 
his  stage  subjects,  no  one,  since  Music  began,  has 
been  so  prodigal  in  decking  them — if  not  with  the 
resources  of  science,  M'ith  the  treasures  of  genius. 
The  vein  of  Signor  I?ossini  is  the  true  vein,  for  it  is 
the  vein  of  inexhaustible  melody — not  excluding  ex- 
pression, not  precluding  science.  A  time  may  come 
when  every  opera  from  his  pen  will  be  hunted  up 
and  treasured,  as  though  it  was  so  much  old  gold  or 
imperishaljle  jewelry.  This  is  no  opinion  of  to-day, 
but  an  old  one  strengthened  by  comparison  and  ex- 
perience, and  emphasized  to  the  utmost  by  the  re- 
vival, on  Tuesday,  of  Signor  Rossini's  '  La  Gazza,' 
— not  his  best  opera,  though  still  an  Olympus  height 
above  Signor  Verdi's  best  opera. 

Signor  Rossini's  operas,  however,  were  written  for 
singers, — not  the  bald,  bawling,  declamatory  people 
who  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  have  tried  of  late  to 
make  sound  pass  for  smging.  And  thus,  though 
they  are  sure  to  return,  the  fiict  may  happen  when 
there  are  no  artists  to  be  found  capable  of  executing 
them.  Think,  for  instance,  of  the  changes  which 
have  passed  over  the  world  since  '  La  Gazza '  was 
given  with  its  great  "cast"  in  1838!  Wlio  that 
thinks  can  avoid  feeling  how  immense  is  the  amount 
of  musical  loss  ?  Yet  the  opera,  as  times  go,  is  well 
mounted  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  We  have  good 
hope  of  Mdlle.  Lotti,  whose  voice  is  a  reality — one  of 
excellent  kind,  and  who  has  time  to  give  the  labor 
required  to  make  it  flexible.  The  part  of  Ninetta  is 
one  of  great  difficulty  in  the  florid  execution  it  re- 
quires : — and  the  sortita  was  the  worst  given.  In  the 
concerted  music  the  voice  of  Mdlle.  Lotti  told  excel- 
lently. The  duet  "  Ebben  "  was  so  well  sung  as  to 
get  an  encore, — and  the  verse  which  opens  the  Rondo 
Jinale  was  given  even  better.  If  this  lady  compre- 
hend her  position  she  will  do  good  service  to  the 
stage,  even  in  Rossinian  opera.  Madame  Nantier- 
Didie'e  is,  without  question,  the  best  Pippo  we  recol- 
lect ;  she  sings  the  music  with  due  brilliancy  and 
pathos,  and  looks  the  part  to  perfection.  Signor 
Gardoni  is  a  good  Giannetto  ;  Signor  Eonconi  is  a 
wonderful  Podesta,  managing  to  get  through  the 
mitsie  though  it  contains  hardly  a  note  which  suits 
his  voice, — in  action  mean  rather  than  malignant. 
Signor  Debassini,  though  compelled  to  retrench  some 
of  the  florid  passages  of  Fernanda's  music,  in  which 
Signor  Tamburini  used  to  revel  so  triumphantly,  is 
still  effective  as  the  deserter-father.  The  subordi- 
nate characters,  too,  are  well  filled.  But  the  feature 
of  the  evening  was  the  overture,  which  went  with  a 
splendor  and  spirit  enough  to  make  its  tantalizing 
writer's  ears  tingle  as  he  sits  in  his  retreat  of  the 
Chausse'e  d'Antin,  just  doing  enough  to  keep  himself 
in  public  view.  If  there  be  losses,  there  are  gains 
also.  We  doubt  whether  any  such  orchestral  execu- 
tion existed  M'hen  Signor  Rossini  was  writing:  his 
operas  as  that  now  secured  by  Signor  Costa.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  at  all  events,  was  even  dreamed  of  in 
England.  The  encore  was  furious.  The  whole  opera 
was  well  received,  —  what  wonder  ? 

Drurt  Lane. — Drury  Lane  Theatre,  freshened 
up  with  white  draperies,  made  comfortable  witli  the 
most  brilliant  of  carpets,  and  the  softest  of  elbow- 
chairs  by  way  of  stalls, — decorated  with  flowers,  and 
blazing  with  lights,  opened  for  its  Royal  Italian 
Opera  season  on  Monday  ; — the  opera  being  '  La 
Sonnambuhi.'  Musically  the  start  was  not  aus- 
picious. When  we  recall  the  sounding  promises  of 
Mr.  Smith,  which  announced  sixteen  .operas  as  capa- 
ble of  representation  at  a  feiv  hours'  notice — the  first 
opera  given,  and  this  about  the  most  hackneyed  and 
the  simplest  of  the  list,  should  have  been  better  ren- 
dered by  orchestra  and  chorus  than  it  was.  The  two 
were  never  neatly  together,  nor  wrouglit  comfortably 
with  the  principal  singers.  Among  these,  the  artist 
to  be  most  expressly  commended  is  the  veteran  Sig- 
nor Badiali  :  whose  singing  as  Count  Bodolfo  was 
warm,  finished,  and  masterly, — a  new  proof  had  we 
needed  it,  that  Time  has  nothing  to  do  with  style. 
Quite  the  reverse  has  to  be  said  of  Signor  Jfongini, 
the  inucli-talked-of  tenor.  This  gentleman,  though 
disabled  by  a  cold,  exhibited  an  organ  of  the  finest 
possible  quality, — capable  of  delivering  pure  chest- 
notes  to  A  natural,  if  not  B  flat,  above  the  line — a 
voice  in  which  power  does  not  exclude  sweetness. 
But  the  use  to  which  it  was  put !  AVe  remember 
Signori  Fraschini,  Ncgrhii,  Bcttini,  Baucarde  :  none 
of  them  were  good  singers  (as  wo  understand  the 
word) — yet  all  of  them  seem  great  singers  if  com- 
pared with  the  new  comer.  Emotion  may  deprive  a 
man  of  some  of  his  powers  : — catarrh  of  others  : — but 
neither  will  give  him  a  bad  delivery,  wrong  readings, 
and  false  taste, — nor  prevent  exercised  ears  from  ap- 
preciating what  is  good  and  real.  Signor  Mongini 
is  agreeable  looking  ;  but  as  an  actor  his  earnest  wish 
seemed  to  be  to  sing  his  scenes  with  Amlna  to  the 
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stalls,  whose  occupants,  not  the  Somnambulist,  ex- 
clusively henefited  by  his  distress  and  jealousy  in  the 
chamber-scene.  "With  Miss  Balfe's  best  will  to  put 
herself  in  the  way  of  bcins  scolded,  her  agonized 
lover  rendered  this  impossible ;  so  determined  was 
his  resolution  to  ignore  her  presence.  The  prima 
donna — by  accident,  not  discourtesy,  noticed  last 
was  singing  with  great  care,  and  acting  with  great 
animation.  She  has  been  trained  to  the  utmost : 
she  gives  all  that  her  voice  can  give,  pleasingly  ;  she 
is  fearless,  finished,  and  redundant  in  execution.  Her 
voice  has  sulisided  into  a  mezzo-soprano,  most  power- 
ful in  its  five  upper  notes  :  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  capable  of  abiding  "  wear  and  tear  "  in 
a  theatre ;  and  it  is  certain  that  with  half  the  orna- 
ments that  she  uses,  and  those  more  tastefully  selec- 
ted, the  singer  would  produce  double  the  impression 
that  she  produces.  Miss  Balfe  is  too  interesting  and 
too  accomplished  to  confound  wrong  with  right,  and 
not  to  he  warned  that  she  is  doing  so.  On  Tuesday, 
'  La  Favorita '  was  given,  with  Mdlle.  Guarducci 
(of  whom  we  must  speak  on  some  future  occasion), 
and  Signor  Giuglini.  The  tenor,  we  perceive,  was 
most  warmly  received. 

5mfs  lonrnal  of  glusk. 

BOSTON,  MAY  38,  1859. 

Mdsic  in  this  Number.  —  Continuation  of  tlie  opera,  Don 
Giovannis  arranged  for  tlie  Piano-Forte. 


Italian  Opera. 

Mr.  Ullmann's  company  returned  to  us 
last  week,  and  made  a  brilliant  opening  on 
Thursday  evening.  In  spite  of  ten  days  rain, 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  satiety  of  a  whole 
winter's  pleasures,  the  Boston  Theatre  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  as  fine  an  audience  as  we  ever 
see  on  such  occasions.  The  as  yet  fresh  charms 
of  the  pretty  little  opera  of  "  Martha,"  by  Von 
Flotow,  heard  here  only  twice  before,  last  season, 
was  in  great  part  the  secret  of  such  unexpected 
concourse.  The  good  houses  have  continued, 
nightly,  from  that  time  to  this.  Martha  was 
played  on  Thursday  evening  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  Lucrezia  Borgia  on  Friday  evening. 

The  second  performance  of  Martha  was  tlie 
best,  although  both  were  good.  The  piece  was 
well  cast,  well  put  upon  the  stage,  and  all  the 
persons  entered  con  amore  into  their  parts,  so  as 
to  make  a  genial,  pleasant  whole  of  it.  Of  the 
opera  itself  our  first  impression  has  been  quite 
confirmed.  It  is  full  of  pretty,  live!)',  facile  mu- 
sic, on  which  a  cleverly  contrived  series  of  play- 
ful, sentimental  situations  and  adventures,  and 
graceful  comedy  of  dialogue  and  action,  with 
touches  of  the  serious,  are  fioated  easily  and  hap- 
pily enough  —  music  more  Italian  than  German, 
more  French  ,thau  Italian,  and  appealing  with 
the  argumentmn  ad  hominem  to  popular  English 
sympathies  by  the  perpetual  introduction  of  tlic 
"  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  as  well  as  of  a  swag- 
gering old  chorus  tune  or  two.  In  the  first  two 
acts  it  is  all  very  genial  and  charming;  nothinnr 
finely  imaginative,  nothing  that  shows  genius, 
nothing  very  original,  but  graceful,  natural,  spon- 
taneous and  flowing.  The  music  just  serves  its 
purpose  of  setting  the  little  play  afloat,  of  blend- 
ing dialogue  and  action  into  a  fluid  and  harmo- 
nious whole ;  it  is  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  no- 
where overstrained.  It  is  just  where  it  begins  to 
grow  serious,  just  where  the  sentimental  element 
comes  in,  and  where  the  niiisio  makes  higher  pre- 
tentions, that  it  begins  to  sound  weak  and  tedi- 
ous. Nor  is  it,  as  a  whole,  considered  intrinsi- 
cally as  musie,  an  opera  that  can  long  wear. 
Elegance  and  ease  and  liveliness  cannot  save  it ; 
the  bloom  of  novelty  wears  off  and  leaves  it 
common-place  and  threadbare. 


In  the  performance  there  was  a  great  deal  to 
enjoy.  If  this  return  of  the  opera  brought  no 
other  new  gain,  it  is  at  least  no  small  refresh- 
ment that  it  gives  us  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps, 
as  new,  as  she  was  supposed  well  known.  Her 
pretty  part  of  Nancy  was  from  first  to  last  in  all 
respects  artistic  and  most  charming.  Her  voice, 
so  large,  and  rich,  and  warm,  has  acquired  new 
fle.xibility  and  smoothness ;  she  has  lost  much  of 
that  thickness  of  utterance  ;  and  her  delivery  is 
beautifully  finished  and  effective  both  in  melodic 
aria  and  in  the  nimble  parlando  of  the  comic  di- 
alogue. Her  fine  figure,  easy  grace  of  motion, 
and  perfect  naturalness  of  action  made  up  one 
■whole  with  her  singing.  In  her  abundance  of 
witching,  merry  by-play,  she  was  just  a  match  for 
Formes,  and  these  two  were  precisely  what  the 
play  required.  There  is  no  overstraining  and  no 
nonsense  about  the  performance  of  Miss  Phil- 
lipps ;  the  quality  thereof  is  good  and  whole- 
some ;  you  can  but  like  her  heartiness.  It  was  a 
decided  triumph  for  our  3'oung  townswoman,  here 
in  her  slow-believing  home;  such  recognition  was 
worth  waiting  for,  since  there  can  be  no  question 
now  that  it  was  fairly  won.  Miss  Phillipps  has 
nobly  justified  the  interest  which  the  young  girl 
inspired  in  Jenny  Lind,  and  which  led  that  gene- 
rous woman  to  contribute  largely,  both  in  money, 
and  in  advice  more  precious,  to  her  obtaining  the 
best  musical  culture  that  Garcia  and  other  Euro- 
pean masters  could  afford  her. 

Mme.  Laborde  of  course  vocalized  with  ex- 
quisite facility  and  fineness  in  the  difficult  and 
florid  soprano  music  of  Martha,  and  sang  "  The 
last  Rose  "  unsurpassably  well  so  far  as  grace  of 
execution  goes. 

Of  Formes,  as  farmer  Plunkett,  there  is  no 
need  of  saying  that  he  was,  what  every  one  can 
always  rely  on  him  to  be  with  certainty,  all  that 
his  part  can  possibly  require.  The  rich,  round, 
organ  tones  of  his  bass  voice  seemed  more  satisfy- 
ing and  more  musical  than  ever  ;  his  manly  reci- 
tative smacked  of  whole-heartedness ;  he  was 
thoroughly  in  his  part,  and  never,  for  a  moment, 
out  of  it,  acting  always  to  a  charm  ;  and  if  he 
does  sometimes  sing  a  little  out  of  tune,  you  pass 
it  over  as  a  mere  accident  in  him,  so  much  ab- 
sorbed are  you  by  his  solid,  genuine,  great  quali- 
ties. 

There  was  a  new  tenor,  Signor  Sbriglia,  in 
the  part  of  Lionel.  One  of  the  light  and  little 
tenors,  of  whom  we  have  so  many  lately.  He  has 
a  fair  voice  of  rather  a  metallic  quality,  not  with- 
out sweetness,  even  when  forced  to  somewhat 
painful  intensity  on  a  high  note.  His  intonation 
is  generally  true,  and  execution  good ;  and  he 
sang,  at  least  on  Saturday,  with  consiilerable 
abandon.  Herr  Mueller,  with  his  portly  voice 
and  figure,  made  a  very  good  Sir  Tristam.  By 
the  way,  it  was  a  curious  feature  of  this  enter- 
tainment that,  of  the  quintet  of  principal  singers, 
one  only  was  Italian,  Sig.  Sbriglia ;  Laborde  is 
French  ;  Miss  Phillipps,  American ;  Formes  and 
Miiller,  German.  The  choruses  and  orchestra 
were  as  effective  as  before,  under  the  energetic 
baton  of  Herr  Anschutz,  but  sometimes  furious- 
ly noisy. 

Lucrezia  Borgia. — The  representation  of 
Friday  was,  as  a  whole,  above  the  average,  and 
by  no  means  one  of  the  very  best  we  can  remem- 
ber. Mme.  Gazzaniga  somehow  did  not  quite 
reproduce  the  fine  impression  we  received  of  her 
a  few  years  since.     She  labored  in  her  singing, 


and  her  impersonation  of  Lucrezia  was  not  sus- 
tained throughout  to  that  dramatic  height  for 
which  she  surely  has  the  gift.  Yet  there  were  flash- 
es of  the  true  fire,  passages  that  were  marvellously 
well  done.  We  cannot  think  that  she  was  quite 
lierself  that  night.  Again  it  was  Miss  Phillipps 
who  lent  most  charm  and  freshness  to  that  repe- 
tition of  a  well-worn  piece.  Slie  sang  and  looked 
and  acted  Maffeo  Orsini  more  satisfactorily  to 
our  taste  than  any  of  her  ju'edecessors.  In  point 
of  voice  and  singing  only  Alboni  has  surpassed  it. 
In  all  those  passages  where  her  voice  should  stand 
prominently  out  before  the  loud  orchestra  and 
chorus  in  the  first  act,  it  was  perfectly  effective. 
She  sang  the  Romanza  with  just  the  right  kind  of 
warm,  rich,  romantic  coloring ;  and  her  "  Drink- 
ing Song  "  was  so  perfect  as  to  be  like  a  new 
thing;  that  large,  full  trill  of  hers  had  really  a 
luscious  quality  ;  she  was  compelled  twice  to  re- 
peat it.  Chaste,  honest,  wholesome,  generous 
singing,  we  call  that. 

Much  was  expected  of  the  new  tenor,  Stef- 
fani,  and  much,  if  not  all,  was  realized.  He  is 
a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  manly  looking  fellow ; 
acts  earnestly,  although  a  little  awkwardly,  but 
not  extravagantly  ;  and  has  a  voice  of  good  ring 
and  volume,  quite  musical  and  sweet  when  mode- 
rately employed,  but  of  a  splitting  quality,  when 
forced  to  fortissimo  in  high  notes ;  it  is  as  if  the 
tone  clove  the  air,  like  a  tough  resisting  medium, 
with  wedges.  He  reminds  you  somewhat  of 
Benedetti,  though  without  his  magnetic,  intellec- 
tual force.  He  sings  well,  but  with  far  less 
smoothness,  sweetness  and  finish  than  Brignoli. 
In  Di  peseator,  and  in  tlie  Trio,  he  made  an  ex- 
cellent impression. 

Signor  Florenza  lacked  dignity  for  the  Duke. 
There  is  no  repose  about  him.  He  attitudinizes 
and  grimaces  fiercely.  His  baritone  is  ponderous 
and  powerful,  and  at  times  rich ;  but  certain  bad 
tricks  in  its  delivery,  which  wore  always  noticea- 
ble, seem  to  have  become  more  fully  pronounced, 
such  as  that  of  violently  jerking  out  the  sound, 
instead  of  letting  it  roll  forth  continuously.  The 
parts  of  Gubetta  and  the  Duke's  spy  were  more 
than  respectably  filled  by  Signors  Dubreuil 
and  QuiNTO. 

La  Favorita,  which  was  performed  on  Mon- 
day, fell  very  far  short  of  the  mark  of  a  perfect  per- 
formance. The  energetic  and  loud  beating  of 
Mr.  Anschutz  in  the  beginning  gave  sure  signs 
of  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate  rehearsal,  which 
were  entirely  fulfilled  by  the  performance.  The 
orchestra  was  uncertain  and  the  choruses  dragged, 
and  the  principals  failed  to  enter  into  their  part 
with  the  necessary  fire.  Signor  Dubreuil  was 
entirely  incompetent  for  the  role  of  Balthazar, 
which  Marini,  Badiali,  and  others  have  made 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  opera.  His 
voice,  though  correct  and  not  unpleasing,  lacked 
the  majestic  volume  which  the  dignity  of  the 
character  Imperatively  demands.  Florenza, 
too,  appeared  to  less  advantage  as  the  King  than 
in  many  other  characters  ;  his  voice  seemed  hard 
and  worn,  his  action  sometimes  bordered  on  the 
ludicrous,  and  was  surely  far  from  indicating  the 
dignity  of  a  King  Don  Alfonso  of  Castille.  His 
nether  limbs  too  were  arranged  in  the  stripes  of 
our  country's  flag  (the  stars  left  out),  which  gave 
a  singularly  odd  effect  to  his  "  make  up."  The 
ensemble  of  these  voices  injured  the  concerted 
music,  and  till  the  last  act,  every  thing  fell  quite 
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■flat  and  died  npon  the  ears  of  tlie  audience,  save 
here  and  there  an  aria  by  Gazzaniga  and  Stef- 
fani.  But  they  reserved  their  forces  for  this  last 
act,  whichjwas  so  admirably  sung  and  acted  as  to 
redeem  the  performance  from  the  disgrace  of 
failure,  and  conclude  it  in  a  triumphant  blaze  of 
glory.  The  applause  conferred,  and  justly  too, 
upon  Steffani's  Spirto  geniil,  and  on  the  duet 
which  ends  the  opera,  was  impetuous  and  tumul- 
tuous, and  we  must  confess  that  the  finale  has 
rarely  or  never,  perhaps,  been  rendered  with 
more  spirit  and  splendid  effect.  Signor  Steffani 
has  that  rare  talent  in  a  tenor,  of  abandoning 
himself  to  his  part,  and  of  infusing  into  it  the  fire 
and  passion  which  the  part  of  the  prima  tenore 
always  requires  and  almost  never  receives.  His 
fine  personal  presence  and  commanding  figure 
aid  him  not  a  little  in  giving  due  effect  to  the 
parts  that  he  assumes.  Gazzaniga  was  well 
mated  with  him  as  Leonora,  and  sang  throughout 
the  opera  with  her  wonted  beauty  and  expression. 

Norma  was  the  piece  on  Tuesday  evening. 
We  were  not  present,  but  can  well  credit  the  re- 
port of  Laborde's  unsurpassable  vocalization  in 
Casta  Diva  and  the  other  florid  melody,  and  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  Druid  High  Priest  of  Formes. 
Ghioni  is  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  Adal- 
gisa,  and  Steffani  to  have  made  the  most  of 
the  "ungracious  part  of  Pollio." 

Don  Giovanni.  —  Mozart's  master-piece  must 
have  one  night,  of  course,  in  every  opera  season.  On 
Wednesday  evening  it  drew  a  large  and  eager  crowd. 
The  performance  was  indifferent  as  a  whole,  excellent 
in  certain  features.  With  a  good  orchestra,  aud 
passable  singing,  the  music  itself  always  saves  it,  for 
that,  indeed,  is  inexhaustible  in  beauty  and  variety 
and  grandeur,  in  spite  of  imperfections  in  detail,  the 
list  whereof  in  this  case  might  unroll  as  long  as  Le. 
porello's  ;  instances  of  false  tune  alone  were  mille  e 
tre.  The  Trio  of  maskers  was  sadly  maiTed  in  this 
respect,  as  were  other  parts,  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
tenore,  Signor  Sbriolia.  His  11  mio  tesoro  was  not 
edifying.  After  hearing  Mario,  one  would  think  the 
part  of  poor  Ottavio  not  one  to  be  despised.  Much 
depends  on  it  in  the  first  scene,  with  Donna  Anna. 
There  was  dignity  and  pathos  in  Mile.  Poinsot's 
rendering  of  that  character ;  the  dramatic  quality  of 
her  voice  still  grows  upon  us ;  her  recitative  is  ex- 
pressive, and  in  the  noble  outburst.  Or  ta  sai,  with  the 
preceding  narrative,  she  showed  true  fire.  Her  sing- 
ing is  artistic,  and  her  efforts  always  command  respect. 
Mme.  Ghioni  appeared  to  uncommonly  good  advan- 
tage in  the  part  of  Elvira.  Her  rendering,  especially, 
of  the  long  recitative  and  aria.  Mi  tradi,  (one  of  the 
finest  pieces  in  the  music,  and  by  few  attempted  here), 
was  a  fine  success.  Mme.  Laeorde,  of  course,  sang 
Zerlina's  melodies  with  a  grace  and  fineness  not  to  be 
surpassed  ;  but  there  was  a  lack  of  individual  flavor 
and  decided  piquancy,  as  compared  with  Bosio,  Son- 
tag,  PiccolominI,  and  others,  and  her  acting  was  no 
more  than  pretty. 

Flokenza's  voice  rang  effectively  in  the  strong 
parts  of  the  Don's  music ;  but  his  impersonation  was 
often  coarse  and  exaggerated.  Leporello  was  the 
man  ;  —  the  real  person  of  the  play.  Herr  Formes 
is  the  king  of  Leporellos.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
perfection  of  his  acting ;  wliile  the  music,  in  his  rich, 
unctuous  tones,  was  everywhere  the  native  and  spon- 
taneous language  of  the  part.  In  the  two  scenes  with 
the  statue,  the  mixture  of  terror  with  the  buflx)onery 
and  cunning  of  the  Spanish  servant's  nature  was  inim- 
itably grotesque  and  true.  How  the  delicious  sum- 
mer night's  music  of  the  churchyard  scene  heightens 
the  effect  of  those  supernatural  and  grotesque  elo 
raents  !  —  The  part  of  Masetto  seemed  indifferently 


filled  at  short  notice.  The  ball-room  scene  was  splen- 
did, the  crowd  on  the  stage  great,  and  the  short  out- 
burst of  Viva  la  liberta  —  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
chorus  —  was  so  startling  that  it  was  absurdly  rede- 
manded  ;  but  there  was  no  dancing,  no  three  orches- 
tras playing  the  dance  music,  and  the  whole  thing 
was  got  over  in  the  easiest  way.  The  scenic  effect, 
however,  of  the  last  finale  was  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  childish  plan  of  painted  flames  and  devils. 
An  imposing  scene  out  of  the  "Faust  and  Margue- 
rite "  spectacle,  recently  produced  at  the  theatre,  rep- 
resenting Lucifer  in  lurid  light  upon  the  top  of  a 
vast  globe,  after  Martin's  illustrations  of  Milton,  was 
happily  substituted.  The  orchestra  did  well  their 
part,  and  theirs,  in  Don  Giovanni,  is  the  all-important 
part. 


Sliuiiral  Correspnhitte. 


New  York,  May  22.— On  Tuesday  we  had 
Mason  and  Thomas's  last  Matinee,  the  series  not 
having  ended,  as  I  stated  a  few  weeks  ago,  with  the 
previous  concert.  The  programme  was  an  excellent 
one — Mozart's  fresh,  quaint,  childlike  little 'piano 
quartet  in  G  Minor,  a  Rondeau  for  Violin  and  Piano 
by  Schubert,  which,  with  all  its  beauties,  had  the  very 
common  fault  of  its  composer,  of  excessive  length 
and  too  much  repetition,  and  one  of  Beethoven's 
latest  quartets.  No.  14,  which  was  played  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country.  This  latter  was  most  interest- 
ing —  full  of  exquisite  beauties,  but  with  a  morbid 
vein  running  through  it  that  spoke  too  well  the  un- 
happy state  of  mind  of  the  composer  during  its  crea- 
tion. Sucii  a  work  can  be  neither  understood  nor 
thoroughly  appreciated  at  a  first  hearing.  I  envied 
a  friend  accompanying  me,  who  had  listened  to  the 
practising  of  it  from  the  beginning.  That  this  prac- 
tising had  been  thorough  and  arduous,  the  fine  ren- 
dering of  the  exceedingly  difficult  music  plainly 
showed. 

Besides  these  instrumental  pieces,  we  had  a  couple 
of  songs  by  a  young  debutante  —  a  member  of  a 
gifted  family.  Miss  Wollenhaupt.  This  young 
lady  —  and  very  young  she  seemed,  has  a  fine,  pure 
voice,  which,  in  the  upper  region,  is  also  very  pow- 
erful. She  was  evidently,  however,  exceedingly 
nervous,  and  probably  hardly  did  full  justice  to 
herself.  She  sang  Mendelssohn's  Zaleika  witli  much 
feeling,  and,  by  way  of  showing  variety  of  style,  a 
song  by  Rossini,  La  Separazione.  She  evinced  proof 
of  good  training,  but  is  hardly  yet  far  enough  ad- 
vanced, and  is  also  too  young  to  enter  the  lists  as  a 
public  singer.  A  few  years  more  of  study,  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  will  undoubtedly  place  her  high  in 
the  ranks  of  the  profession. 

Tfl  o  very  attractive  concerts  were  given  on  Thurs- 
day night ;  pity  that  separate  evenings  had  not  been 
chosen.  The  one  was  that  of  Mr.  Aptommas,  with 
the  assistance  ot  Madame  Abel.  The  latter  played 
exquisitely  as  always,  the  first  movement  of  Beet- 
hoven's Sonata  Op.  54  —  called  "L'  Aurore,"  a 
modern  trio  with  the  harp,  "  Les  Mancenilliers  "  of 
Gottschalk,  Pradent's  "  Danse  des  Fees,"  and  in 
answer  to  an  encore  the  "  Lucia  "  of  the  latter  com- 
poser. Chickering's  pretty  little  hall  was  thoroughly 
filled,  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the  music.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Mills  gave  his  first  concert  at  Ni- 
blo's.  His  own  choice  of  pieces  was  excellent,  and 
calculated  to  show  him  in  every  variety  of  style. 
First,  with  Messrs  Noll  and  Bergmann,  he  gave 
us  a  Trio  of  Mendelssohn,  (I  forget  the  opus  or  key) 
then,  alone,  Liszt's  arrangement  of  the  Marcli  in 
Tannhauser,  the  A  minor  Etude  of  Thalberg,  and 
Chopin's  Polonaise  in  E  flat;  and,  wi'h  Mrs.  Mills, 
Moscheles'  Hommacje  d  Handel.  Mrs.  Mills,  of 
whose  powers  no  one  had  previously  been  aware, 
made  her  debut  that  evening,  and  acquitted  herself 
most    creditably.     She    rendered   the  very    diiScult 


Treble  of  Moscheles'  Duo  with  a  force  and  precision 
which  took  every  one  by  surprise.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  mention  a  bit  of  romance  connec- 
ted with  this  young  artist  couple,  which  is  generally 
believed  authentic  among  us.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Mills  and  his  wife  became  acquainted  at  the  conser- 
vatory of  Leipzig,  and  soon  preferred  each  others' 
company  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  was  a 
mamma  in  the  case,  who,  as  the  young  man  had  yet 
to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  was  prudently 
averse  to  trusting  her  daughter  to  his  care, 
and  to  cut  the  matter  short  at  once,  resolved  to 
put  the  sea  between  the  lovers,  and  remove  to 
America,  where  I  think  she  had  friends.  But  in  spite 
of  the  secrecy  in  which  this  plan  was  kept,  a  little 
bird  whispered  it  in  the  ears  of  the  lover,  and  he, 
thinking  that  "  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady  "  im- 
mediately took  passage  in  the  same  vessel,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  young  people  were  married  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  this  country.  I  hope  I  have  not 
been  too  personal  in  relating  this  story  ;  it  is  gener- 
ally known  here,  and  my  main  object  in  giving  it  is 
to  refute  some  reports  less  creditable  to  Mr.  Mills 
that  are  said  to  be  current  in  your  city. 

The  remaining  performances  of  Thursday's  concert 
were  vocal,  and  were  very  unattractive  as  regards  the 
music,  and  not  much  less  so  in  performance.  Mr. 
Simpson's  voice  is  sweet  —  too  sweet,  but  very  weak, 
and  his  singing  lifeless.  A  Mr.  Thomas  sang  a  Ger- 
man ballad,  and  the  comic  basso  aria  from  Ceneren- 
tola,  but  as  he  enunciated  without  the  least  distinctness, 
it  was  difScult  to  make  out  in  what  language  he  was 
singing,  though  it  finally  proved  to  be  English.  In 
answer  to  an  encore,  the  man  had  the  audacity  to 
produce  a  ballad  with  five  verses  to  the  same  tune, 
the  words  of  which  (of  which  only  one  in  ten  could 
be  understood)  were  meant  to  be  comic,  but  failed 
utterly  in  effect. 

The  remaining  singer,  though  a  lady,  I  have  left 
to  the  last,  as  being  the  best.  Miss  Bkaineed's  fine, 
true  voice  always  tells,  even  though  it  must  be  no- 
ticed with  regret,  that  she  does  not  progress.  Her 
fioriture,  particularly  her  trill,  the  other  evening,  were 
beneath  criticism.  I  should  advise  her  to  confine 
herself  to  slow  movements,  and  long  drawn  notes,  as 
the  want  of  flexibility  in  her  voice  is  too  apparent  in 
more  rapid  movements.  Nor  is  her  choice  of  pieces 
generally  good.  A  song  by  Wallace  and  a  "  Polka 
Song  "  by  an  unknown,  "  Imogene  Hart  "  are  not 
very  attractive  or  interesting.  It  is  with  regret  that 
I  speak  so  plainly  of  this  lady,  who  has  always  been 
one  of  my  favorites,  and  who  is  a  pains-taking  student, 
but  I  would  warn  her,  while  there  is  yet  time,  against 
retrograding  instead  of  advancing. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Mr.  Mills's  performances — 
what  more  can  I  say  than  that  they  were  excellent 
throughout  ?  This  young  man  has  succeeded  wonder- 
fully in  the  short  time  that  has  passed  since  his  arriv- 
al, in  winning  the  public  favor  —  and  this  is  all  the 
more  satisfactory,  as  he  never  for  a  moment  resorts  to 
clap-trap  attractions  or  humbug  of  any  kind  —  mod- 
est, unassuming,  always  true  to  himself,  as  an  artist, 
(I  judge  only  from  his  appearance  in  public),  exceed- 
ingly versatile  in  his  powders,  he  satisfies  the  listeners 
completely,  in  every  respect,  and  wins  the  admiration 
of  all,  both  .artists  and  audience.  His  choice  of  pieces, 
too,  is  excellent,  and,  though  bis  repertoire  is  not;  ye- 
very  large,  he  is  constantly  adding  to  it.  May  he  re- 
alize all  the  promises  he  gives  ! 

"  Trovator  ''  keeps  you  an  fait  of  operatic  doings, 
o  I  will  only  mention  them  in  connection  with  as 
complaint  1  have  to  make  against  Strakosch.  He 
h:is  a  bad  way  of  imposing  upon  his  audience.  He 
advertises  Matine'es  with  one  entire  opera  and  one 
act,  or  the  like,  of  another.  When  the  time  comes, 
however,  the  "  entire  opera  "  is  mutilated  in  the  most 
absurd  manner,  some  most  important  part  being  omit- 
ted, .IS,  for  instance,  the  "mad  scene  ''  in  Lucia,  or 
that  whole  part  of  La  Eai-orita  in  which  Fernando 
learns  Leonora's  position,  and  rejects  her.  And  that 
this  is  not  done  to  save  time,  is  proved  by  the  length 
of  the  intermissions,  which  would  be  suflicient  to  act 
the  omitted  part  twice  over.  It  is,  in  plain  words, 
an  imi^osition.  — t — 
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The  Paris   correspondent  of  the  Picayune   (New 

Orleans)  gives  us  this  : 

We  have  not  only  Mons.  Meyerbeer's  new  opera,  but  we 
have,  too.  Rossini's  cantata.  "Joan  of  Arc."  Mme.  Alboni 
sang  it.,  Rossini  himself  accompanied  htrH  A  very  select 
company  was  invited  to  hear  it;  among  the  guests  were  Prince 
Poniatowski,  the  Prefect  of  tlie  Seine,  Baron  de  Rothschild  and 
wife,  Mme.  Orfiia.  Mons.  Auber,  Mons.  Caraffa,  Mods.  Biizin, 
Mons,  A'ivier,  >Lr  Lumley,  the  celebrated  impresario,  M'lie. 
Taglioni.  Mme.  Plessy,  and  Mme.  Ferraris.  Several  of  Rossini's 
guests  were  absent  in  consequence  of  a  singular  coincidence 
I  have  told  you  that  Ro.^sini  fonntl  he  had  such  troops  of 
friends  his  house  could  not  hold  them  all,  and  he  had  been 
obliged  to  discriminate  between  them  and  in  favor  of  the  inti- 
mate friends  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted.  It 
happened  that  the  first  card  he  issued  were  as  follows  :  "Mons. 
and  Mme.  Rossini  beg  you  to  spend  the  evening  with  them  on 
Friday,  the  first  of  April."  Rossini  is  so  fondof  practical  jokes, 
a  good  many  guests  looked  on  the  invitation  as  an  '"April 
fool,"  and  kept  at  home.  The  cantata  is  fully  equal  to  any 
thing  Ro.ssini  has  written. 


nut  ^h'oair. 


London. 

The   Philharmonic    Concerts    have    commenced. 

The  first  programme  of  the  season  was  as  follows  : 

Sinfonia  in  E  flat,  No.  8.  Haydn. 

Aria,  '•  Non  so  donde  viene  " — Sip^nor  Belletti.  Mozart. 

New  Concerto,  Violin  (MS.)— Hen-  Joachim.  Joachim. 

Scena,  "  Infelice  ' ' — MadameiAnna  Bishop.        Mendelssohn. 
Overture,  '*  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits."  Weber. 

Sinfonia  in  D.  No.  2.  Beethoven. 

Duetto,  "  Se  la  vita."  (Semiramide) — ^Madame  Anna 
Bishop  and  Signor  Belletti.  Rossini. 

Solo,  Violin — Herr  .Joachim.  Bach. 

Overture,  "Zauberflote.  Mozart. 

Conductor — Professor  Stemdale  Bennett,  Mus.  D. 

Herr  Joachim's  Concerts. — The  quartet  con- 
certs announced  by  Herr  Joseph  Joachim,  have  been 
looked  forward  to  by  amateurs  of  classical  music  with 
the  utmost  interest.  The  later  quartets  of  Beethoven 
are  too  seldom  heard — those  styled  the  "Posthumous" 
scarcely  ever ;  and  yet  they  deservedly  rank  among 
tile  noblest  productions  of  the  German  "  tone-poet." 
The  design  of  Herr  Joachim  is  to  include  as  many 
of  these  as  possible  in  the  series  of  performances 
which  began  on  Wednesday  night  in  Willis's  Rooms, 
before  such  a  union  of  connoisseurs  as  is  rarely  found 
assembled  at  a  musical  entertainment.  That  of  all 
living  violinists,  now  before  the  public,  Herr  Joachim 
is  the  most  accomplished — whether  as  a  "  virtuoso," 
possessing  all  the  secrets  of  modern  mechanical  dis- 
play, or  as  a  master  of  the  great  and  lasting  school 
— is  indisputable  ;  and  that  his  reading  of  Beethoven's 
most  profound  compositions  is  incomparable  must  be 
admitted  without  a  dissentient  voice.  The  most  re- 
fined enjoyment  was,  therefore,  anticipated ;  nor  was 
expectation  in  any  way  deceived.  The  programme 
occupies  so  small  a  space  that  we  are  able  to  make 
room  for  it : 


Quartet  in  F  minor,  Op.  95. 
Quartet  in  E  flat.  Op.  127. 
Quartet  in  F,  Op.  69. 


Beethoven . 
Beethoven. 
Beethoven. 


Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  there  were  only  three  pieces  ; 
but  three  pieces  of  such  transcendent  worth,  execu- 
ted in  a  manner  fully  to  justify  the  epithet  perfection, 
are  a  sufficient  tax  on  the  attention  of  all  who  set  a 
proper  estimate  on  the  value  of  music  of  the  verj' 
highest  order — music  that  appeals  to  the  heart  and 
the  intellect  just  as  much  as  it  encliants  tlie  ear.  As- 
sociated with  Herr  Joachim  were  Herr  Ries  (second 
violin),  Mr.  Webb  (viola),  and  Signor  Piatti  (violon- 
cello). Finer  quartet  playing  was  never  listened  to. 
Kot  merely  were  the  passages  given  with  faultless  ac- 
curacy, the  melodious  phrases  delivered  with  a  senti- 
ment that  left  nothing  unexpressed  ;  but  there  was — 
best  of  all — a  common  sympathy  among  the  four 
players  which  showed  that  they  must  have  practised 
together  diligently,  with  an  artistic  resolution  to  do 
honor  to  the  honored  composer,  whose  music  it  was 
their  task  to  interpret.  Beethoven  was  king  of  the 
evening,  and — as  we  have  had  more  than  one  occa- 
sion to  remark,  after  hearing  Herr  Joachim  in  music 
of  this  elevated  character — it  was  not  until  the  termi- 
nation of  the  performance  that  the  audience  remem- 
bered the  high  merit  of  the  executant  to  whose  ef- 
forts they  were  indebted  for  such  unmingled  satisfac- 
tion and  delight,  and  expressed  their  sense  of  it  l)y 
enthusiastic  plaudits.  Herr  Joachim's  playing  is  as 
unobtrusive  as  it  is  remarkable  for  all  the  rarest  qual- 
ities of  executancy.  He  calculates  upon  no  effects 
except  those  which  spring  fi'om  a  strictly  legitimate 
fulfilment  of  the  composer's  design — -never  thinking  to 
shine  on  his  own  account,  but  anxious,  from  first  to 
last,  to  present  the  text  in  its  integrity.  The  art  of 
self-denial — which  he  owns  in  the  highest  perfection, 
and  by  which  alone  full  justice  can  be  done  to  the 
works  of  the  great  masters — is  one  of  Herr  Joachim's 
most  enviable  acquirements ;  and  to  this  chiefly, 
amid  all  his  other  qualities,  he  is  indebted  for  the  rep- 


utation he  has  obtained  as  the  first  classical  violinist 
of  the  day. 

We  have  said  that  finer  quartet  playing  was  never 
listened  to,  and  we  may  add  that  never  was  fine 
playing  more  thoroughly  appreciated.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  calibre  of  the  execution  that  the  very  long, 
elaborate,  and  almost  uniformly  serious  quartet  in  E 
flat  became  quite  as  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  audi- 
ence as  even  its  universally  popular  companion  in  F, 
the  first  of  the  set  dedicated  to  Count  Rasoumowslcy. 
If  Herr  Joachim  goes  on,  the  so-called  "  posthu- 
mous "  quartets  (which  were  engraved  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  composer,  and  corrected  by  his  own 
hand)  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  mystery. 

Sacked  Harmonic  Society. — Judas  Maccnhmus, 
which  was  given  on  Wednesday  last  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  seems  to  have  been  most  aptly 
suited  for  the  present  time,  its  martial  character  and 
fine  spirit-stirring  music  harmonizing  well  with  the 
warlike  events  now  impending.  The  entire  execu- 
tion was  highly  to  be  commended,  the  choruses  gen- 
erally telling  with  the  greatest  effect.  We  would  es- 
pecially cite  "  Fallen  is  the  foe,"  "  We  never  will 
bow  down,"  and  the  final  "  Hallelujah,"  in  which  the 
breadth  and  grandeur  of  Handel  are  everywhere 
manifest,  and  which  seemed  to  inspire  the  "  700." 
Madame  Ruderdorsff,  who  sustained  the  principal 
soprano  part,  produced  a  marked  sensation  in  the  air, 
"  With  mighty  kings."  Mr.  Sims  Reeves'  execution 
of  the  difficult  and  trying  music  which  falls  to  the 
share  of  the  first  tenor,  was  beyond  all  praise,  and  his 
declamation  of  the  soul-stirring  air,  "  Sound  an 
alarm,"  enough  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  even  the 
most  apathetic.  Setting  at  naught  the  conventional 
regulation  forbidding  applause,  the  delighted  audi- 
ence burst  forth  unanimously,  and  would  not  be  re- 
pressed. Signor  Belletti  gave  the  principal  bass  part 
with  all  the  care  and  finish  which  invariably  mark  the 
performances  of  this  thorough  artist.  Miss  Laura 
Baxter  and  Miss  Banks  (both,  we  believe,  cUhulantes 
at  the  Sacred  Harmonic)  although  at  first  apparently 
laboring  under  slight  nervousness,  sang  their  respec- 
tive parts  most  creditably ;  and  in  the  duet,  "0  lovely 
peace,"  called  forth  the  merited  approbation  of  the 
audience.  Mr.  Montem  Smith  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
also,  were  highly  efficient  aids  in  the  tenor  and  bass 
music  allotted  them.  The  next  oratorio  is  to  be  Is- 
rael in  Egypt. 

The  London  Polthymnian  Choir. — This  choir, 
consisting  of  about  eighty  men's  voices,  under  the 
able  conductorsbip  of  Mr.  W.  Rea,  gave  a  public 
concert  at  the  Hanover-square  Rooms  on  the  27th 
ult.,  assisted  by  Miss'  Kate  Morrison,  as  pianist,  pu- 
pil of  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett.  The  following 
selection  was  provided  : 

Part  song,  "  Come,  bounteous  May  " — Spofibrlh;  Part  song, 
"Lovely  Night" — Chwatal;  Glee,  "King  Canute" — Macfar- 
ren;  Part  Song,  "Serenade" — Mendelssohn;  Glee,  "Father 
of  Heroes" — Callcott;  Part  Song,  "  Spring'.s  journey  " — Men- 
delssohn; Solo,  pianoforte,  "Variations  S6rieuses,"  Op.  54, 
Miss  Kate  Morrison — Mendelssohn ;  Part  song,  "  The  Merry 
Wanderer  " — Mendelssohn  ;  P.art  song,  "  Nature's  Welcome  " 
— W  Rea  ;  Part  song,  "  Love  and  Wine  " — Mendelssohn  ; 
Part  song,  "Hark  above  us" — Kreutzer;  Part  song,  "Blue 
Bells" — Arranged  by  W.  Rea;  Finale,  "  To  all  you  Ladies" — 
Callcott. 

The  Polyhymnian  choir  was  established  about  two 
years  ago  by  a  few  gentlemen,  with  the  intention  of 
raising  a  body  of  amateurs  simil.ar  to  the  Cologne 
Choral  Union.  All  the  members  appear  to  possess 
good  voices,  and  have  evidently  been  carefully 
trained  by  their  conductor. 

English  Glee,  and  Madrigal  Union. — This 
company,  the  principals  of  which  include  Miss 
Banks,  Mrs.  Lockey,  Messrs.  Foster,  Lockey,  Mon- 
tem Smith,  Winn,  and  Thomas,  inaugurated  a  series 
of  four  morning  concerts,  on  Monday  last,  at  Wil- 
lis's Rooms.  The  programme  comprised,  among 
other  morceaux,  Beale's  glee,  "  Go,  lovely  Rose " ; 
Spoffbrth's  glee,  "  Come,  bounteous  May "  ;  and 
Linley's  madrigal,  "  Let  me  careless."  If  any  fault 
could  attach  to  the  selection,  it  would  be  that  the  old 
composers,  whose  works  are  so  much  prized,  were 
imduly  sacrificed  to  the  moderns,  the  names  of 
Messrs.  R.  Burnett,  Callcott,  Hornby,  Goss,  Hatton 
and  Bishop  figuring  conspicuously  among  the  dozen 
items  of  which  the  scheme  was  composed.  Mr.  J. 
L.  Hatton  presided  at  tlie  pianoforte,  when  his  ser- 
vices were  required,  and  acquitted  himself,  as  he  inva- 
riably does,  like  a  thorough  master  of  the  keyboard. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — The  programme 
of  the  concert  on  Monday  evening  week  was  devoted 
exclusively  to  English  composers.  The  instrumental 
selection  comprised  a  quintet  in  G  minor  by  Mr. 
Macfarren,  sonata  in  A  major  (No.  2,  op.  3)  for  pia- 
noforte by  Pinto,  Mr.  Loder's  quartet  in  I)  major 
(No.  6),  and  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett's  chamber 
trio  in  A  major. 


'pctial  Uolitts. 
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Mnsic  BY  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  tlie  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  di-stancewill  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a  con- 
venience, but  a  saving  i  f  expense  in  obtainin*;  supplies.  Cooks 
can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  ounce. 
This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand  miles  j  be- 
yond that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  •with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Evening  Hymn.     (Hymne  du  Soir.)     Tliree-part 
Chorus   for  female   voices,   with  Prench   and 
English. text.  Concone,  30 

One  of  the  admirable  Collection  "Les  Harmoni- 
ennes,"  which  are  beginning  to  be  so  widely  known  and 
so  generally  appreciated  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
beauty  and  their  usefulness  to  the  class  teacher  in  fe- 
male schools.  They  supply  a  great  want  in  our  musi- 
cal literature,  which  has  long  been  felt.  This  series 
has  lately  been  translated  into  the  German  language 
for  the  second  time,  which  fact  furnishes  ample  proof 
for  their  excellence. 

Spring  Song.  Minnie  May,  25 

Yes,  take  the  lute  !     Song.  Mary  Asthore.  25 

Away  with  care  and  sorrow.  Song.         "               25 

Who  can  she  be  ?     Song.  Walter  Maynard.  25 

Song  of  the  Skylark.  S.  Gloves:  25 

Musical  pastime  for  amateur  singers :  agreeable 
melodies,  easily  mastered,  wedded  to  pretty  poetry. 
Each  of  the  above  would  be  a  valuable  additloQ  to  a 
young  lady's  Musical  Folio. 

Hail  ye  bright  and  blooming  flowers.     (Selve  vol 
che  sperante).     Canzonetta  by     Salvator  Rosa.  25 

'Tis  the  noonday.  (Star  vicino  al  bel  idol.)  "  25 
Two  more  of  the  quaint,  hut  beautiful  ditties  by 
this  distinguished  old  painter.  They  will  appear  to 
the  musical  connoisseurs  like  some  precious  stone  freed 
from  the  dust  of  ages  :  sparkling  and  bright,  as  if  Na- 
ture had  hut  just  created  it. 

Spinning  wheel  Rondo.     From  Elotow's 

"  Martha."  35 
The  bewitching  melody,  which  is  given  to  Lady 
Jlarriet  in  the  Opera,  to  the  buzzing  accompaniment 
of  the  wheels.  It  here  appears  as  a  song  only,  tho 
other  three  parts  in  the  quartet  being  essentially  sub- 
ordinate and  merely  accompanying  the  soprano.  As 
a  charming  concert  song,  the  piece  is  particularly  rec- 
ommended. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Beauties  of  II  Trovatore.  Charles  Grobe.  50 

A  potpourri  from  Grobe's  pen  is  certainly  something 
extraordinary,  and  may  be  called  an  "  event."  Of 
course  it  contains  all  the  pretty  airs  in  an  unexcep- 
tionable, dashing,  but  withal  easy  arrangement,  which 
will  di  light  everybody  and  astonish  not  a  few. 

Traviata.     (Illustrations  operatiques.     C.  Fradd.  35 
Adapted  for  beginners.    Easy  to  play  and  sweet  to  hear. 
Frikell  Galop.  Jullien.  25 

Gondolier's  March.  G.  W.  Stratton.  25 

Gaiete  de  coeur  (Herzenslust)  Galop. 

F.  B.  IMnismuller.  25 
Fur  Jollct  Galop.  W.  U,  J.  Graham.  25 

Coral  Waltz.  J.  Dayton.  25 

Pretty  Dance  music  by  good  authors,  some  of  them 
long  since  established  in  the  favor  of  the  public,  oth- 
ers new  aspircnts,  who  deserve  to  be  heard. 

Books. 
Il  Trovatore.    (The  Troubadour).    Composed 
by  Verdi.     Containing  the  Italian  text,  with  an 
English   Translation,  by  Theodore  T.  Barker, 
and  the  Music  of  the  Principal  Airs.  2  5 

This  is  the  first  of  "  Ditson  &  Co.'s  Standard  Opera 
Libretto,"  —  a  new  series,  which  will  include  between 
forty  and  fifty  operas,  and  prove  very  desirable  Hand- 
books for  opera  goer.=!,  with  correct  versions,  both  in 
Italian  and  English,  of  the  text.  They  are  issued  In 
a  neat  and  attractive  style  and  must  command  a  very 
large  sale. 
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Esthetics. 

From  the  German  of  Hegel.    Translated  for  the  Crayon,  b'y 
Horatio  Hubbell. 

UPON   ESTHETICS    IX    GENERAI.. 

The  subject  matter  of  eesthetios  is,  in  its  widest 
sense,  the  realm  of  the  beautiful  and  more  ap- 
proximatively,  Art,  and  its  dominion  the  Fine 
Arts. 

As  applied  to  this  object,  the  term  Eesthetic  is 
not,  in  fact,  altogether  suitable ;  for  sesthetics, 
taken  in  its  precise  sense,  signifies  the  science  of 
the  senses,  of  the  perceptibility,  and  it  had,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  a  new  science  —  or  rather  as  some- 
thing that  was  about  to  be  for  the  first  time  sub- 
jected to  a  philosophic  discipline  —  its  origin  in 
the  time  of  the  school  of  Wolfe,  when  the  works 
of  Art  began  to  be  considered  in  Germany  with 
regard  to  their  eifect  upon  the  sensibility,  as,  for 
examplcjthe  sensations  of  the  agreeable,  of  won- 
der, fright,  pity,  and  so  on.  On  account  of  the 
unsuitableness,  or  rather  on  account  of  the  super- 
ficiality of  this  designation,  other  denominations 
• — •  such,  for  instance,  as  Callistics  —  were  sugges- 
ted for  this  science.  Yet  this  was  seen  to  be  un- 
satisfactory, for  the  science  meant  does  not  con- 
template the  beautiful  in  general,  but  purely  the 
beautiful  of  Art.  We  will  therefoi'e  retain  the 
term  j33sthetic,  because  as  a  mere  name  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  us ;  and  besides,  it  has 
become  so  incorporated  in  common  language,  that 
it  may  be  retained  as  an  habitual  designation. 
The  appropriate  expression,  however,  tor  our 
science  is,  "  the  Philosophy  of  Art,"  and,  more 
precisely,  "  the  Philosophy  of  the  Fine  Arts." 

Through  this  expression  we  then  exclude  im- 
mediately from  the  science  of  Art-beauty  that  of 
Nature-beauty.  Such  a  limitation  of  our  subject 
may  appear  as  an  arbitrary  determination,  as  if 
every  science  had  the  power  to  mark  oat  at  will 
the  extent  of  its  circle.  In  this  sense,  however, 
we  must  not  limit  aesthetics  to  the  beautiful  of 
Art.  In  common  life,  wo  are  indeed  accustomed 
to  speak  of  a  beautiful  color,  a  beautiful  heaven, 
a  beautiful  stream,  and  also  of  beautiful  flowers, 
beautiful  animals  —  nay,  more,  of  beautiful  hu- 
man beings  ;  still,  although  we  will  not  enter  into 
a  dispute  as  to  how  far,  with  correctness,  the 
quality  of  beauty  is  applicable  to  such  objects, 
and  thereby  Nature-beauty  may  be  ranged  along 
side  of  Art-beauty,  yet  we  must,  on  the  contrary, 
undoubtedly  maintain  that  Art-beauty  stands 
higher  than  Nature  ;  for  Art-beauty  is  that  beau- 
ty which  is  born  and  born  again  of  the  spirit ; 
and  in  as  far  as  the  spirit  and  its  productions 
stand  higher  than  nature  and  her  phenomena,  by 
so  much  the  more  also  is  Art-beauty  higher  than 
the  beauty  of  nature.  Indeed,  when  formally 
coijsidered,  some  casual  thought  even,  such  as 
passes  through  a  man's  head,  stands  higher  than 
any  product  of  nature,  for  in  such  a  thought,  the 
spiritual  and  free  is  always  present.  Considered 
according  to  its  contents,  the  sun,  for  example, 
appears  indeed  as  an  absolute  necessary  moment* 
while  a  casual  thought,  as  accidental  and  fleeting, 
disappears ;  but  in  itself  considered,  such  a  natu- 
ral existence  as  the  sun  is  indiS'erent,  being  not 
in  itself  free  and  self-conscious,  and  we  contem- 
plate it  in  its  necessary  connection  with  other 
things,  and  do  not  consider  it  for  itself  alone,  and 
therefore  not  as  beautiful. 

If  we  now  say,  moreover,  that  the  spirit  and  its 
Art-beauty  stand  higher  than  Nature-beauty,  we 
do  not  by  this  mode  of  expression,  convey  any 
precise  meaning,  for  the  term  "  higher "  is  an 
indeterminate  expression,  which  raises  an  idea  of 
nature  and  Art-beauty  as  though  they  were  in 
ju.xtaposition  in  space,  and  thereby  presents  only 
a  quantitative,  and  consequently  an  external  dis- 
tinction. The  higher  of  the  spirit  and  its  Art- 
beauty  as  distinguished  from  nature  is,  however, 


not  only  relative,  but  is  the  truthful  of  the  spirit, 
comprehending  all  within  itself,  so  that  all  beauti- 
ful is  only  the  truthful  beautiful,  as  participant  of 
this,  something  called  higher,  and  generated  by 
means  thereof  In  this  sense,  nature-beauty  ap- 
pears only  as  a  reflex  of  that  beauty  which  be- 
longs to  the  spirit,  as  an  incomplete  and  imperfect 
mode  of  being  —  a  mode  which,  according  to  its 
substance,  is  contained  in  the  spirit  itself;  besides, 
the  restriction  laid  upon  the  term  fine  art  will 
very  naturally  occur  to  us,  for  although  so  much 
has  been  said  about  the  beauties  of  nature  —  less 
by  the  ancients  than  by  us  —  yet  to  no  one  has 
the  idea  suggested  itself  of  developing  a  point  of 
view  for  the  beauty  of  natural  objects,  and  estab- 
lishing a  science  and  systematic  exhibition  of  this 
kind  of  beauty.  A  point  of  view  for  practical 
usefulness  has,  indeed,  been  brought  out,  and  a 
science  embracing  those  natural  productions 
which  are  useful  in  various  maladies  —  in  other 
words,  a  materia  medica  has  been  prepared  —  a 
description  of  minerals,  chemical  products,  and 
natural  productions  participating  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  qualities ;  but  under  the  aspect  of 
mere  beauty,  nature  has  not  been  correlated  and 
judged.  We  feel  ourselves,  as  it  regards  nature- 
beauty,  too  much  in  the  indeterminate,  and  with- 
out a  criterium,  and  on  that  account  such  a  corre- 
lation would  offer  too  little  interest. 

If  we  restrict,  however,  our  consideration,  as  a 
preliminary,  to  the  beautiful  in  Art,  we  shall 
stumble  immediately  at  this  first  step  upon  new 
difficulties.  This  first  thing,  namely,  which  in 
this  respect  will  meet  our  minds  is  the  doubt 
whether  fine  Art  shows  itself  as  worthy  of  a  scien- 
tific treatment ;  for  the  Beautiful  and  Art  show 
themselves,  like  a  friendly  genius,  through  all  the 
business  of  life,  and  give  a  brighter  glow  to  all 
external  and  internal  circumstantialities,  while 
they  soften  down  the  stern  earnestness  of  our  re- 
lations, the  entangled  complicity  of  the  real ;  ob- 
viate idleness  in  an  entertaining  manner,  and 
where  they  cannot  bring  about  what  is  good, 
occupy  the  place  of  evil  —  at  least,  always  better 
than  evil  itself.  Yet  if  Art  also  everywhere,  from 
the  rude  ornament  of  the  savage  to  the  splendor 
of  the  temple  adorned  with  all  the  riches  of  the 
beautiful,  mixes  in  everywhere  with  its  pleasing 
forms,  still  these  very  forms  fall  short  of  the  true 
end  of  existence  ;  and  if  these  Art-structures  are 
not  actually  injurious  to  those  earnest  objects  of 
life,  or  even  although  sometimes  by  withholding 
evil  apparently  forward  them,  still  Art  must  be 
considered  as  aflillated  to  the  remissiveness  or  re- 
laxation of  the  spirit,  while  the  substantial  inter- 
ests of  life  require  rather  its  energetic  exertions. 
On  this  account  it  may  seem,  as  if  that  which  is 
not  in  itself  of  an  earnest  nature,  could  not  be 
treated  with  scientific  earnestness,  without  the 
appearance  of  pedantry  and  unsuitableness. 
Upon  the  whole,  viewed  in  this  manner.  Art 
would  seem  a  superfluity  along  side  of  more  sub- 
stantial requirements  and  interests,  even  although 
the  rela.xation  of  the  mental  power,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  an  attention  devoted  to  the  beautiful  in 
objects,  should  not  become  injurious,  as  a  means 
of  enervating  the  sober  earnestness  of  those  inter- 
ests. Considering  all  this,  it  has  appeared  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  fine  arts,  which,  it  will 
be  admitted,  are  a  luxui'y,  should  be  taken  under 
protection,  with  respect  especially  in  their  rela- 
tion to  practical  necessity,  and  more  nearly  to 
morality  and  piety,  and  since  its  harmlessness  Is 
not  demonstrable,  to  at  least  make  it  credible  that 
this  laxity  of  the  spirit  affords  a  greater  sum  of 
advantages  than  disadvantages.  In  this  respect, 
an  earnest  end  has  been  accredited  even  to  Art, 
and  it  has  been  repeatedly  recommended  as  the 
mediator  between  reason  and  sensual  perception, 
between  inclination  and  duty,  as  a  reconciler  of 


these  contending  and  opposing  elements.  Yet 
we  may  maintain,  that  in  these  sober  ends  of  Art, 
reason  and  duty  have  gained  nothing  by  this  at- 
tempt at  mediation,  because,  from  their  very  na- 
ture, being  incapable  of  mixture,  they  will  not 
favor  the  transaction,  requiring  the  same  purit}' 
whieh  they  have  inherently.  Besides,  Art  has 
hereby  become  unworthy  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, because  it  may  always  serve  on  two  sides, 
and  thus  promote  idleness  and  frivolity  as  higher 
ends,  and,  indeed,  in  this  service.  Instead  of  being 
an  end  for  itself,  may  only  appear  as  a  means. 
Finally,  as  to  what  regards  the  form  of  this  mean, 
it  seems  to  present  always  a  disadvantageous  side, 
so  that  when  Art,  in  fact,  applies  itself  to  earnest 
objects,  and  produces  earnest  operations,  the 
means  that  it  employs  for  this  purpose  is  delusion. 
For  the  heauliful  has  its  existence  in  the  apparent. 
Truthful  ends,  however,  it  will  be  readily  ac- 
knowledged, must  not  be  effected  through  delu- 
sion, and  if  they  obtain  some  furtherance  thereby, 
this  can  only  be  the  case  here  and  there  In  a  lim- 
ited way ;  and  even  then,  delusion  will  not  be 
considered  as  the  right  means.  For  the  means 
should  respond  to  the  truth  of  the  end,  and  neith- 
er semblance  nor  deception,  but  only  the  truthful 
is  able  to  generate  the  truthful.  So,  also,  science 
has  the  substantial  function  of  considering  the 
true  interests  of  the  spirit,  according  to  the  true 
mode  of  reality  and  the  true  manner  of  their  con- 
ception. With  reference  to  this  matter,  it  may 
seem  as  though  the  fine  arts  were  unworthy  of  a 
scientific  consideration,  because  they  remain  a 
pleasing  pastime,  and  even  when  they  pursue  an 
earnest  object,  they  contradict  the  nature  of  that 
object ;  in  general,  however,  only  in  the  service 
of  that  pastime,  as  this  earnestness  may  then 
stand  subservient  to  it,  and  thus  as  an  element  of 
its  existence,  and  as  a  means  of  its  operation, 
avail  itself  of  (Ae  delusive  and  the  apparent. 

Moreover,  it  may  seem  in  the  second  place  as 
though,  while  the  fine  arts  afford  matter  for  phi- 
losophical reflection,  they  are  not  suitable  objects 
for  scientific  consideration  ;  for  Art-beauty  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  senses,  the  perception,  the  in- 
tuition, the  imaginative  power,  and  it  has  then  a 
different  domain  from  thought,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  its  activity  and  products  requires  a  differ- 
ent organ  from  scientific  thinking.  Further,  it  is 
precisely  owing  to  the  freedom  of  the  production 
and  forms  which  we  enjoy  in  the  beauty  of  Art, 
that  we  fly,  upon  their  production  and  appear- 
ance, it  would  seem,  from  all  the  fetters  of  rules 
and  regulations.  From  the  stringency  of  that 
which  is  controlled  by  laws  and  the  dark  inward- 
ness of  thought,  we  seek  for  rest  and  exhilaration 
in  the  creations  of  Art,  and  In  a  lively  and  vigor- 
ous reality  a  refuge  from  the  shadow)'  realm  of 
idea.  Lastly,  the  source  of  the  fine  works  of  Art 
is  the  free  activity  of  the  fantasy,  which,  in  its 
imaginative  power,  is  freer  than  nature  itself. 
All  the  riches  of  nature's  forms,  in  their  multiplied 
variegation  of  appearance,  stand  not  only  at  the 
command  of  Art,  but  the  creative  power  of  the 
imagination  can  evolve  therefrom  its  own  inex- 
haustible productions.  At  this  immeasurable 
fulness  of  the  fantasy  and  its  free-born  products, 
thought  seems  to  lose  its  courage,  and  shrinks 
from  bringing  them  fully  before  it,  to  pronounce 
its  judgments  or  arrange  them  under  its  general 
torinula?. 

Science,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted,  agree- 
ably to  its  form,  is  occupied  with  thought  abstract- 
ed from  the  mass  of  kidivldualities,  from  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  imaginative  power,  with  its 
fortuitous  and  arbitrary  range,  or  in  other  words, 
the  organ  of  artistic  activity  and  artistic  enjoy- 
ment, are  excluded  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  Art,  by  enlivening,  animates  the  light-lack- 
ing, and  barren  dryness  of  the  apprehension,  re- 
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conciles  its  abstraction  and  disseverance  from  the 
reality,  and  completes  or  finishes  out  the  appre- 
hension from  the  reality;  while  indeed  a  mere 
contemplation  in  thounht  again  removes  this 
means  of  completion  itself,  anniliilates  it,  and  car- 
ries the  apprehension  back  once  more  to  the 
reality-less  simplicity,  and  its  phantom-like  ab- 
straction. Apjreeably  to  its  constitution,  science 
busies  itself  with  that  which  is  in  itself  necessary. 
If  aesthetics  should  lay  aside  nature-beauty,  we 
evidently,  in  this  aspect  of  things,  would  not  only 
gain  nothinrr,  but  would  also  separate  ourselves 
still  further^from  the  necessary ;  for  the  expres- 
sion, Nature,  conveys  to  us  the  idea  of  necessity 
and  subjection  to  legal  regulation,  and  thus  it  is 
that  scientific  consideration  indulges  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  approai-h  her  more  nearly,  and  that 
nature  herself  will  offer  more  opportunity  for  do- 
iniT  so.  In  the  human  spirit,  however,  but  more 
especially  in  the  imaginative  power,  as  compared 
with  nature,  an  arbitrary  range  of  feeling  and 
exemption  from  the  control  of  legal  rule  appear 
peculiarly  at  home ;  and  this,  of  itself,  does  away 
with  all  idea  of  a  scientific  foundation. 

Under  all  these  aspects,  the  fine  arts  seem  as 
well  in  their  origin  as  in  their  practical  operation, 
and  their  range,  to  show  that  so  far  from  being 
adapted  to  scientific  laboriousness,  they  rather,  of 
themselves,  resist  all  regularity  of  thought,  and 
have  no  adaptation  to  peculiarly  scientific  invest- 
isration.  These  and  the  like  considerations  op- 
posed to  a  scientific  occupation  of  our  time  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  fine  arts,  are  drawn 
from  the  ideas,  modes  of  view,  and  considerations 
commonly  current ;  as  to  the  more  diffusive  elab- 
oration of  which  one  may  read  to  satietj',  in  the 
older,  and  especially  French  authors,  who  have 
written  upon  the  beautiful  and  the  fine  arts. 

And  in  part,  facts  are  therein  contained  by 
which  it  is  justified,  and  in  part  also,  deductions 
are  drawn  therefrom  that  seem  extremely  plausi- 
ble. Thus,  for  example,  the  fact  that  the  forms 
of  the  beautiful  are  as  manifold  as  its  apparition 
is  generally  diffused — -whence,  if  denied,  a  gen- 
eral propensity  to  the  beautiful  may  be  inferred 
to  exist  in  human  nature;  and  the  further  conse- 
quence deduced,  that  inasmuch  as  our  ideas  of 
the  beaiitiful  are  so  endlessly  multiplied,  and 
thereby  have  something  particular  or  individual- 
ized in  them,  no  general  law  can  be  given  as  to 
taste  and  the  beautiful.  Before  we  revert  from 
such  considerations  to  our  special  subject,  our 
next  business  must  be  to  make  a  short  introducto- 
ry investigation  of  the  doubts  and  objections  that 
have  been  raised.  As  to  what,  in  the  first  place, 
relates  to  the  worthiness  of  Art  to  be  scientifically 
considered,  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  Art  may 
be  used  as  a  pastime  for  our  pleasure  and  enter- 
tainment, to  adorn  our  immediate  vicinity,  to  ren- 
der the  external  relations  of  life  pleasing,  and  by 
the  effect  of  ornament,  to  bring  otlier  objects  into 
relief.  Under  this  aspect,  it  is  not  indeed  inde- 
pendent or  free,  but  Art  in  servitude.  What  we 
wish  to  consider  is  Art  free,  not  only  in  its  means, 
but  in  its  ends.  That  Art,  moreover,  may  be 
subservient  to  other  ends,  and  thus  become  a 
mere  way-side  sport,  is  true  ;  and  this  relation, 
moreover,  it  has  in  common  with  tliousht,  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  allows  itself  to  be  used  as  a  sub- 
servient science,  conducive  to  finite  ends  and 
casual  means,  and  as  a  serviceable  principle  of 
intelligence,  receives  its  destination  not  from  it- 
self, but  from  something  else.  So  also  from  this 
service,  distinct  from  particular  aims,  it  rises  by 
its  own  energies,  and  in  its  own  free  inherent 
powers,  to  the  point  of  truth,  and  is  independent- 
ly occu])ied  with  its  own  objects  and  ends. 

In  this,  its  freedom,  is  line  art  for  the  first  time 
true  Art,  and  then  first  fulfils  its  highest  mission, 
when  it  ranges  itself  in  a  common  circle  with  re- 
ligion and  philosopliy,  and  then  becomes  a  mode 
and  means  to  make  us  conscious  of  and  to  express 
the  goiUike,  the  deepest  interest  of  men,  the  all- 
comprehending  truths  of  Ifhe  human  soul.  In  the 
works  of  Art  have  nations  given  proof  of  their 
richest  internal  intuitions  ami  ideas,  and  for  the 
understanding  of  the  wisdom  and  religion  of  na- 
tions, have  the  fine  arts,  oftentimes  and  with  many 
people,  afforded  the  only  key.  Tliis  determina- 
tion has  Art  in  common  with  religion  and  philos- 


ophy, but  still,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  inasmuch  as 
it  rcpre.-ents  the  most  refined  elevation  of  the  sen- 
sual perception,  and  brings  nature  and  its  mode 
of  revealing  itself  nearer  to  the  senses  and  the 
perceptibility.  It  is  the  depth  of  a  transcenden- 
tal woi-ld  into  wdiich  thought  crowds  itself,  and 
sets  it  up  as  a  coming  future  mode  of  existence  in 
contradistinction  to  our  immediate  consciousness 
and  present  sensation  ;  it  is  the  freedom  of  the 
thinking  comprehensibility  which  takes  away  from 
this  state  of  existence  the  real  and  the  finite  of 
the  senses.  This  breach,  however,  through  r/hich 
the  spirit  goes  forth,  it  understands  how  to  repair  ; 
it  generates  out  of  itself  the  work  of  fine  art  as 
the  first  reconciling  mediate  member  between  the 
mere  external,  the  sensual,  and  the  transitory, 
and  between  piu'e  thought,  between  nature  and 
finite  reality,  and  the  infinite  freedom  of  the  com- 
prehending mind. 

*  The  degree  of  the  reality  of  a  cause  from  a  sensation. — 
Kant. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


The  Organ. 

Bt  Henkt  Wakd'Beechek. 

God  has  taken  care  that  Eeligion,  which  is  the 
mother  of  all  things  good,  shall  itself  be  served  by 
the  noblest  servants.  And  surely,  in  music,  without 
which  it  would  seem  impossible  to  express  the  deepest 
and  divinest  emotions,  he  has  appointed  the  worthiest 
serv.nnt  of  all.  For  music  is  itself  the  language  that 
the  soul  talks  in — the  inarticulate  speech  of  feelings 
too  subtle  iind  pure  for  expression  by  coarse  words. 
And  yet  God  has  joined  to  music  the  divine  tlioughts 
of  hymns.  For  what  music  is  to  feeling,  poetry  is  to 
thinking.  And  of  all  poetry  none  is  so  spiritual  and 
universal  as  a  hymn  ; — not  alone  those  which  are  cast 
to  the  mould  of  some  tune,  but  those  other  nohla 
strains,  hymns  in  spirit  and  not  in  form,  irregular 
and  untunable,  scattered  up  and  down  through  all 
fervent  and  deep  religious  poetry,  and  which  move 
the  heart  to  music,  if  not  the  tongue  ; — such  music  as 
Nature  inspires  in  birds,  in  soft  sounds  of  moving 
trees  and  murmuring  brooks,  wild  and  not  yet 
tamed  and  broken  in  to  the  bit  and  harness  of  the 
schools.  A  hymn  is  taken  out  of  the  human  soul  as 
Eve  was  from  the  side  of  Adam.  And  music  is  the 
paradise  where  voice  and  hymn  wnik  entranced. 

Likewise  hath  it  been  appointed  to  the  Church  of 
Chi'ist  to  possess  the  snblimcst  instrument  of  the 
world — the  Organ  !  It  is  not  so  much  a  single  in- 
strument as  a  multitude  of  them,  dwelling  together 
— a  cathedral  of  sounds  within  a  cathedral  of  service. 

It  would  seem  .is  if  a  Divine  Providence  h.id  per- 
mitted men,  in  the  outward  world,  to  devise  and  per- 
fect musical  instruments  for  every  quality  of  sound, 
and  with  every  degree  of  power,  that  then  they 
might  be  gathered  up  into  one  many-voiced  orchestra. 
The  flute  and  h.arp  for  love,  the  trumpet  for  battle, 
the  clarionet  for  the  march,  the  violin  and  viols  for 
festive  gaycties,  but  all  of  them  for  reliirion,  when 
gathered  tojrether  and  ranged  by  the  side  of  other 
instruments  without  names,  expressing  all  the  sounds 
which  Nature  knows  :  some  of  birds,  some  of  sharp 
and  piercing  winds,  flying  high  in  the  air  or  si.2:liiiij; 
around  old  and  desolate  places  ;  some  of  moving 
waters,  of  human  voices,  of  nameless  sounds,  and  all 
tempered  to  a  harmony  with  vast  and  thunder-rolling 
basses,  so  that  every  living  thinff  and  every  object  in 
Nature  hears  the  sound  of  devotion  in  its  own 
toncue ! 

If  that  rays'erious  element  which  the  human  will 
exerts  upon  a  single  instrument  or  orchestra,  and 
which  makes  a  violin  speak,  like  a  spirit-voice,  in- 
snnct  with  human  feeling,  be  wanting  in  an  organ,  .so 
too,  is  the  caprice  of  irritable  musicians,  the  wilful 
temper,  the  spiteful  neglect,  which  have  always  made 
musicians  the  most  inharmonious  and  discordant 
peoiilc  in  the  world. 

To  the  service  of  religion  has  this  noblest  of  all 
instruments  been  preserved,  without  being  defiled  by 
any  evil  associations  of  secular  service  or  perversion. 
And  it  stands  in  the  churches,  with  its  massive  har- 
monics, to  excite  and  express  the  noblest  feelings 
which  the  human  soul  ever  experiences  I 

But  it  is  to  he  feared  that,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
this  instrument  is  almost  useless  for  religious  pur- 
poses, and  in  a  great  many  cases,  positively  injurious. 
Indeed,  the  men  that  play  the  organ,  in  himdreds  of 
instances,  seem  utterly  unconscious  of  its  moral 
functions.  The  .service  of  the  organ  in  non-episcopal 
churches  is  usually  an  opening  piece  or  prelude  ;  an 
accompaniment  to  the  singing  of  choir  or  congrega- 
tion ;  interludes,  and  a  closing  voluntary. 


What  is  the  use  of  tlie  opening  organ  piece  'i  Is  it 
amusement  ■? — a  musical  luxury  1 

When  men  enter  the  house  of  God  upon  the  Sab- 
bath, they  come  from  care,  from  business,  from  secu- 
lar pleasures  and  duties.  And  the  two  things  needed 
at  the  beginning  of  public  worship  are,  first,  a  transi- 
tion from  ordinary  thought  and  feeling  into  a  higher 
and  more  devout  frame  of  mind  ;  and,  secondly,  a 
unity  of  feeling,  a  fello^vship  in  the  whole  assembly. 
Now,  it  is  in  the  power  of  music  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion, to  change  the  current  of  feeling,  to  draw  off 
the  thoughts  from  common  things,  and  to  give  to  the 
mind,  if  not  a  relii,dous  tone,  yet  a  state  higher  than 
before,  and  from  which  the  transition  to  worship  will 
be  easy  and  natural.  Nothing  will  bring  men  into  a 
state  of  feeling  common  to  all  sooner  than  fit  organ 
music.  This,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  opening  piece. 
Upon  entering  the  house  of  God,  there  is,  as  it  Avere, 
a  screen  of  sound  rolled  down  between  the  audience 
and  the  outward  world.  Every  susceptible  nature  is 
drawn  out  from  sordid  or  sad  "thoughts,  the  careless 
arc  interested,  and  the  attention  of  all  is  attracted  to 
a  common  influence  which  is  moulding  them  gently  to 
holy  thoughts  and  feelings.  Of  course  this  object 
will  determine  the  fitness  of  an  opening  piece.  It 
may  be  slow  and  soft ;  it  may  be  grand  and  majestic ; 
it  may  be  persuasive  and  soothing;  or  it  may  be  ju- 
bilant, as  celebrating  the  incoming  of  Christ's  day! 
But  the  end  to  be  gained  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  audi- 
ence, not  in  the  ears  of  connoisseurs  !  That  is  good 
which  gains  the  audience  to  a  preparat-on  for  worship, 
and  only  that  is  good.  No  man  that  knows  the  al- 
most omnipotent  power  of  association,  will  greet  the 
audience  with  marches,  or  opera  airs,  which  take  the 
thoughts  right  back  to  the  world.  No  man  either, 
who  has  religious  sensibility,  will  take  such  a  time 
laboriously  to  perform  intricate  pieces,  which  are, 
perhaps,  master-pieces  of  skill,  but  which  are  about 
as  fit  for  the  church  as  Paradise  Lost  would  be  for  a 
hymn.  This  opening  organ-piece  admits  of  as  great 
a  range  of  n-sefulness  as  any  service  of  music  in  the 
church.  And  it  is  a  thing  to  be  studied  and  reme- 
died If  organ-playing  is  but  organ  .diversion  in 
church,  if  it  is  only  a  stupendous  method  of  gratify- 
ing the  taste,  the  organ  had  better  be  silenced.  But 
if  the  organist  feels  the  power  of  the  Sabbath-day; 
.if  it  lifts  its  liffht  upon  him  as  the  day  which  broiight 
salvation  to  the  world,  and  fills  his  soul  with  rejoic- 
ings and  gratitude,  he  mil  bo  able  upon  so  st.ately  an 
instrument  to  pour  forth  strains  that  will  win  the  au- 
dience to  sympathy  with  him. — Independent. 


Music* 

A  SERMON  BY  REV.  CHARLES   KIKCSLET. 

"  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  hoists,  praising  God,  and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men."  —  Luke 
ii.  13. 14. 

You  have  been  just  singing  Christmas  hymns  ;  and 
mv  text  speaks  of  the  first  Christmas  hymn.  Now 
what  the  words  of  that  hymn  meant,  what  peace  on 
card]  and  good-will  towards  man  meant,  I  have  often 
told  you.  To-dav  I  want  you,  for  once,  to  think  of 
this:  th.it  it  was"  a  hymn";  that  those  angels  were 
sinking,  even  as  human  beings  sing. 

Music.  —  There  is  something  very  wonderful  in 
music.  Words  arc  wonderful  enough  ;  but  music  is 
even  more  wonderful.  It  speaks  not  to  our  thoughts 
as  words  do  —  it  speaks  straight  to  our  hearts  and 
spirits,  to  the  verv  core  and  root  of  our  souls.  Music 
soothes  us,  stirs  us  up  ;  it  puts  noble  feelings  into  us  ; 
it  melts  us  to  tears,  we  know  not  how  :  it  is  a  lan- 
guage by  itself,  just  as  perfect  in  its  way,  as  speech, 
as  words  ;  just  as  divine,  just  as  blessed. 

Music  has  been  called  the  speech  of  angels  ;  I  will 
CO  further,  and  call  it  the  speech  of  God  himself:  and 
I  will,  with  God's  help,  show  you  a  little  what  I  mean 
this  Christmas  dav. 

Music,  I  say,  'without  words,  is  wonderful  and 
blessed  ;'one  of  God's  best  gifts  to  man.  But  in  sing- 
incr  you  have  both  the  wonders  together,  music  and 
words.  Sinffing  speaks  at  once  to  the  head  and  to 
the  heart,  to  our  understandiuff  and  to  our  feelings  ; 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  most  beantibd  way  in 
which  the  reasonable  soul  of  man  can  show  itself 
(except,  of  course,  doin;r  rlr/lit.  which  always  is,  and 
always  will  he,  the  mo-^t  beautiful  thing)  is  singing. 

Now  why  do  we  all  enjoy  music '!  Because  it 
somids  sweet.     But  irhy  does  it  sound  sweet  ■? 

That  is  a  mvstery  known  ordy  to  God. 

Two  thimrs' I  m'ay  make  you  underst.md — two 
things  whicli  help  to  m.ike  music  — melody  and  har- 
monv.  Now,  as  most  of  you  know,  there  is  melody 
in  m"usic  wdien  the  different  sounds  of  the  same  tune 
follow  each  other,  so  as  to  give  us  pleasure  ;  there  is 
harmony  in  music  when  different  sounds,  instead  of 
following  each  other,  come  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
give  us  pleasure. 

But  why  do  they  please  us  ■?  and  what  is  more,  why 
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do  they  please  angels  ?  and  more  still,  why  do  they 
please  God  1  Why  is  there  music  in  heaven  1  Con- 
sider St.  John's  visions  in  the  Revelations.  Why  did 
St.  John  hear  therein  harpers  with  tlieir  harps,  and 
the  mystic  beasts,  and  the  elders,  singins;  a  new  song 
to  God  and  to  the  Lamb  ;  and  the  voices  of  many 
angels  round  about  them,  whose  number  was  ten 
thousand  times  ten  tliousand  ? 

In  this  is  a  great  mystery.  I  will  try  to  explain 
wliat  little  of  it  I  seem  to  see. 

First.  There  is  music  in  heaven,  because  in  music 
there  is  no  self-will.  Music  goes  on  certain  laws  and 
rules.  Man  did  not  make  these  laws  of  music,  he  has 
only  found  them  out ;  and  if  he  be  self-willed  and 
break  them,  there  is  an  end  of  his  music  instantly  : 
all  he  brings  out  is  discord  and  ugly  sounds.  The 
greatest  musician  in  the  world  is  as  much  bound  by 
those  laws  as  the  learner  in  the  school ;  and  the  great- 
est musician  is  the  one  who,  instead  of  fancying  that, 
because  he  is  clever,  he  may  throw  aside  the  laws  of 
music,  knows  the  laws  of  music  best,  and  observes 
them  most  reverently.  And  therefore  it  was  that  the 
old  Greeks,  the  wisest  of  all  the  heathens,  made  a 
point  of  teaching  their  children  music  ;  because,  they 
said,  it  taught  them  not  to  be  self-willed  and  fanciful, 
but  to  see  the  beauty  of  order,  the  usefulness  of  rule, 
the  divinencss  of  laws. 

And  therefore  music  is  fit-  for  heaven  ;  therefore 
music  is  a  pattern  and  type  of  heaven,  and  of  the 
evei-lasting  life  of  God,  which  perfect  spirits  live  in 
heaven  ;  a  life  of  melody  and  order  in  themselves  ;  a 
life  of  harmony  with  each  other  and  with  God.  Mu- 
sic, I  say,  is  a  pattern  of  the  everlasting  life  of  heaven ; 
because  in  heaven,  as  in  music,  is  perfect  freedom  and 
perfect  pleasure  ;  and  yet  that  freedom  comes  not 
from  throwing  away  law,  but  from  obeying  God's  law 
perfectly;  and  that  pleasure  comes  not  from  self-will, 
and  doing  each  what  he  likes,  but  from  perfectly  do- 
ing tlie  will  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

And  that  in  itself  would  be  sweet  music,  even  if 
there  were  neither  voice  nor  sound  in  heaven.  For 
wherever  there  is  order  and  obedience,  there  is  sweet 
music  for  the  ears  of  Christ.  Whatsoever  does  its 
duty,  according  to  its  kind  which  Christ  has  given  it, 
makes  melody  in  the  ears  of  Christ.  Whatsoever  is 
useful  to  the  things  around  it,  makes  harmony  in  the 
ears  of  Christ,  'rhereforc  tliose  wise  old  Greeks  used 
to  talk  of  the  music  of  the  spheres.  They  said  that 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  going  round  each  in  its  appoint- 
ed path,  made,  as  they  rolled  along  across  tlie  heavens, 
everlasting  music  before  the  throne  of  God.  And  so 
too,  the  old  Psalms  say.  Do  you  not  recollect  that 
nolile  verse,  which  speaks  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
says  : 

What  though  no  human  voice  or  .sound 

Amid  their  raiiiant  orbs  be  found  ? 

To  ReaFon't*  ear  they  all  rejoice, 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice; 

Porever  .singing  as  they  shine. 

The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 

And  therefore  it  is,  that  that  noble  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  calls  upon  sun  and  moon  and  stars  of 
heaven,  to  bless  the  Lord,  prai.se  him,  and  magnify 
him  forever:  and  not  only  upon  them,  but  on  the 
smallest  things  on  earth  ;  on  mountains  and  hills, 
green  herbs  and  springs,  cattle  and  feathered  fowl  ; 
they  too,  it  says,  can  bless  the  Lord,  and  magnify  him 
forever.  And  how'?  By  fulfilling  the  law  which 
God  has  given  them  ;  and  by  living  each  after  their 
kind,  according  to  the  wisdom  wherewith  Christ  the 
Word  of  God  created  them,  when  he  beheld  all  that 
he  had  made,  and  behold,  it  was  very  good. 

And  so  can  we,  my  friends,  so  can  we.  Some  of 
us  may  not  be  able  to  make  music  with  our  voices : 
but  we  can  make  it  with  our  hearts,  and  join  in  the 
angels'  song  this  day,  if  not  with  our  lips,  yet  In  our 
lives. 

If  thou  fulfillest  the  law  which  God  has  given 
thee,  the  law  of  love  and  liberty,  then  thou  makest 
music  before  God,  and  thy  life  is  a  hymn  of  praise  to 
God. 

If  thou  art  in  love  and  charity  with  thy  neighbors, 
thou  art  making  sweeter  harmony  in  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  than  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all 
kinds  of  music. 

If  thou  art  living  a  righteous  and  a  useful  life,  do- 
ing thy  duty  orderly  and  cheerfully  where  God  has 
put  thee,  then  thou  art  making  sweeter  melody  in 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  than  if  thou  hadst 
the  throat  of  a  nightingale ;  for  then  thou  in  thy 
humble  place  art  humbly  copying  the  everlasting 
harmony  and  melody  by  which  God  made  the  world 
and  all  that  therein  is,  and  behold  it  was  very  good, 
in  the  day  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  over  the  new-cre- 
ated earth,  which  God  had  made  to  be  a  pattern  of 
his  own  perfection. 

For  this  is  that  mystery  of  which  I  spoke  just  now 
when  I  said  that  music  was  as  it  were  the  voice  of 
God  himself.  Yes,  I  say  it  with  all  reverence  :  but 
I  do  say  it.     There  is  music  in  God.    Not  the  music 


of  voice  or  sound  ;  a  music  which  no  ears  can  hear, 
but  only  the  spirit  of  a  man  when  awakened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  taught  to  know  God,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit. 

There  is  one  everlasting  melody  in  Heaven,  which 
Christ,  the  Word  of  the  God,  makes  forever,  when 
he  does  all  things  perfectly  and  wisely,  and  right- 
eously and  gloriously,  full  of  grace  and  truth  :  and 
from  that  all  melody  comes,  and  is  a  dim  pattern 
thereof  here  ;  and  is  beautiful  only  because  it  is  a 
dim  pattern  thereof. 

And  there  is  an  everlasting  harmonj'  in  God ; 
which  is  a  harmony  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  ; 
who,  though  he  be  coequal  and  coelernal  with  his 
Father,  does  nothing  of  himself,  but  only  what  he 
seeth  his  Father  do  ;  saying  forever,  "  Not  my  will, 
but  thine  be  done,"  and  hears  his  Father  answer  for- 
ever, "  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  1  begotten 
thee." 

Therefore,  all  melody  and  all  harmony  upon  earth, 
whether  in  the  song  of  birds,  the  whisper  of  the 
wind,  the  concourse  of  voices,  or  the  sound  of  those 
cunning  instruments  which  man  has  learnt  to  ci'eatc, 
because  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  Christ,  the  Word 
of  God,  who  creates  all  things  ;  all  music  upon 
earth,  I  say,  is  beautiful  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  pattern 
«nd  type  of  the  everlasting  music  which  is  in  heaven  ; 
which  was  before  all  worlds,  and  shall  be  after  them  ; 
for  by  its  rules  all  worlds  were  made,  and  will  be 
made  forever,  even  the  everlasting  melody  of  the 
wise  and  loving  will  of  God,  and  the  everlasting  har- 
monj'  of  the  Father  toward  the  Son,  and  of  the  Son 
toward  the  Father,  in  one  Holy  Spirit  who  proceeds 
from  them  both,  to  give  melody  and  harmony,  order 
and  beauty,  life  and  light,  to  all  which  God  has 
made. 

Therefore  music  is  a  sacred,  a  divine,  a  Godlike 
thing,  and  was  given  to  man  by  Christ  to  lift  our 
liearts  up  to  God,  and  make  us  feel  something  of  the 
glory  and  beauty  of  God  and  all  which  God  has 
made. 

Therefore,  too,  music  is  most  fit  for  Christmas  day 
of  all  days  in  the  year.  Christmas  has  always  been 
a  day  of  songs,  of  carols  and  of  hymns  ;  and  so  let 
it  be  forever.  If  we  had  no  music  all  the  rest  of  the 
year  in  church  or  out  of  church,  let  us  have  it  at 
least  on  Christm.as  day. 

For  on  Christmas  day  most  of  all  days  (if  I  may 
talk  of  eternal  things  according  to  the  laws  of  time) 
was  manifested  on  earth  the  everlasting  music  which 
is  in  heaven. 

On  Christmas  day  was  fulfilled  in  time  and  space 
the  everlasting  harmony  of  God,  when  the  Father 
sent  the  Son  into  the  world,  that  the  world  through 
him  might  be  saved  ;  and  the  Son  refused  not,  neither 
shrank  back,  though  he  knew  that  sorrow,  shaine, 
and  death  awaited  him,  but  answered,  "  A  body  hast 
thou  prepared  me.  ...  I  come  to  do  thy  will, 
0  God  !  "  and  so  emptied  himself,  and  took  on  him- 
self the  form  of  a  slave,  and  vva^  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,  that  he  might  fulfil  not  his  own  will,  but  the 
>vill  of  the  Father  who  sent  him. 

On  this  day  began  that  perfect  melody  of  the 
Son's  life  on  earth  ;  one  song,  one  poem,  as  it  were, 
of  wise  words,  good  deeds,  spotless  purity,  and  un- 
tiring love,  which  he  perfected  when  he  died,  and 
rose  again,  and  ascended  on  hi^i-h  forever  to  make  in- 
tercession for  us  with  music  sweeter  than  the  song  of 
angels  and  archangels,  and  all  the  heavenly  host. 

Go  home  then,  remembering  how  divine  and  holy  a 
thing  music  is,  and  rejoice  befoi-e  the  Lord  this  day 
with  psalms  and  h3^mns,  and  spiritual  songs,  (by 
which  last  I  think  the  apostle  means  not  merely 
church  music — for  that  ho  calls  psalms  and  hymns — 
but  songs  which  have  a  g-ood  and  wholesome  spirit  in 
them  ;)  and  remembering,  too,  that  music,  like  mar- 
ri-iffc,  and  all  other  beautifid  tbinss  which  God  has 
given  to  man,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  hand  unadvisedly, 
lightly,  or  wantonly;  but,  even  when  it  is  nio.-.t 
cheerful  and  joyful,  (.as  marriage  is.)  reverently,  dis- 
creetly, soberly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.     Amen. 

*  From  'a.  recently  published  volume.  "  The  Good  News  of 
Cod,"  Sermors  by  Charles  Kingsley,  Hector  of  Eyersley.  Au- 
thor of  Alton  Locke,  Yeast,  II3  patia,  etc. 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  Page  67.) 

Mozart,  Senior,  to  M.  Hagenatjer. 
No.  4. 

Vienna,  October  30,  17G2. 
Felicity!  Frailty!  It  is  brittle  as  glass.  I  had  a 
feeling,  so  to  speak,  that  for  the  last  fortnight  we  had 
been  too  happy.  God  has  sent  us  a  little  cross,  and 
we  are  thankful  to  his  infinite  mercy  for  that  all  has 
passed  off  without  much  harm.  On  the  21st  we  had 
airain  appeared  in  tlie  evening  before  the  Empress. 
Woferl  was  not  in  his  usual  frame.     Wo  found  out. 


though  rather  late,  that  be  was  suffering  from  a  sort 
of  scarlatina.  Not  only  did  the  best  houses  in  Vien- 
na tpstifv  the  utmost  ■■olicitude  for  tlie  health  of  our 
child,  but  t'leyenrne  tl.reconm  nied  him  to  the  phy- 
sician of  the  Countess  Sinzcndorf,  Bernhard,  who 
was  most  attentive.  His  illness  is  nearly  over.  It 
cost  us  dear  :  we  lose  at  least  fifty  ducats  by  it.  Pray 
ha^e  three  masses  said  at  Lorelba,  at  the  alior  of  the 
Infiriit  Jesus,  and  three  at  Bergl,  at  the  altar  of  St. 
Francis  of  Pauls. 

No.  5. 
Vienna,  Novemher  6,  1762. 

There  is  no  more  danger,  and,  thank  God,  my  an-, 
guisb  is  at  an  end.  Yesterday,  we  p:iid  our  excel- 
lent doctor  with  a  serenade.  Several  fimilies  have 
sent  to  make  inquiries  after  Wolfgnngerl,  and  wished 
him  a  Inippy  anniversary.  But  here  matters  stopt. 
They  were  Count  Hawach.  Count  Palffy,  the  Am- 
bassador of  France,  the  Countess  Kinsky,  Baron 
Prohman,  Baron  Kurr,  and  the  Countess  of  Paar. 
Had  we  not  stayed  at  home  nearly  a  whole  fortnight, 
the  anniversary  would  not  have  passed  off  without  a 
pi-esent.  Now  we  must  endeavour  to  put  things  in  a 
good  train,  as  they  were  licfoie.* 
No.  6. 
From  tlie  Same  to  the  Same, 

Munich,  June  21,  1763. 

We  have  been  here  since  the  12th.  On  the  13th 
we  took  a  drive  to  Nymplienhurg.  The  Prince  of 
Deux-Ponts,  who  had  made  our  acquaintance  at  Vi- 
enna, saw  us  from  a  window  of  the  palace  walking 
about  the  park,  and  beckoned  to  us.  After  convers- 
ing a  long  time,  he  asked  if  the  Elector  knew  we 
were  .at  JIunich.  On  our  reijtying  in  the  negative, 
he  sent  a  nobleman  in  waiting  upon  him  to  the 
Elector,  to  ask  if  he  would  not  hear  my  children. 
Soon  after  a  conrier  arrived  with  orders  that  we 
should  be  in  readiness  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  concert- 
room.  Woferl  acquitted  himself  well.  The  two  fol- 
lowing days  we  went  to  Duke  Clement.  It  will  be 
warm  now  before  we  take  our  leave.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom in  this  country  to  keep  you  waiting  so  long,  you 
may  deem  yourself  fortunate  if  yon  spend  no  more 
than  you  cam.  On  the  18th  the  Elector  dined  out. 
We  were  present  at  the  entertainment.  The  Elector, 
his  sister,  and  the  Prince  of  Deux-Ponts,  conversed 
with  ns  duriuLT  the  whole  of  dinner.  1  made  the 
child  convey  to  them  that  we  were  about  to  start  the 
following  dny.  The  Elector  twice  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  not  having  heard  my  daughter.  The  second 
time  I  rejoined  that  we  could  very  well  stay  a  few 
davs  longer.  The  Duke  did  not  detain  us,  but  he  is 
waiting  to  know  what  the  Elector  may  give  us.  51. 
Tomas'ini  had  no  cause  to  be  particularly  pleased. 
After  plaving  twice,  be  waited  a  lon<j  time,  and  only 
received,  in  the  end.  eight  golden  Maximilians.  The 
Diike,  however,  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
watch.  I  m;ike  no  complaint  aEraiiist  the  Elector  ; 
ho  is  poor.  He  said  to  me  yesterday  : — "  We  are  old 
acquaintances,  for  it  is  nearly  nineteen  \c.ars  since  we 
met  for  the  first  time  ;  but  what  would  you  have — we 
all  of  us  have  our  private  affairs." 

P.  S. — Behold  us  despatched  on  our  road.  I  have 
received  one  hundred  florins  from  the  Elector, 
seventy-five  from  the  Duke.  Manerl  played  with 
the  greatest  success  in  the  s.iloons  of  both  one  and 
the  other.  We  have  been  graciously  invited  to 
return.  The  Prince  of  Deux-Ponts  wishes  to  an- 
nounce our  arrival  .at  Mannheim  himself.  Dnke 
Clement  has  riven  us  a  letter  of  i-ecommendatiou  for 
the  Elector  Palatine. 

No.  7. 
2  he  Same  to  the  Same. 

Ludwi(jsburg,  Jiiiij  11,1 763. 

Augsburg  detained  me  long,  and  brought  me  little, 
for  everything  there  is  enormously  dear.  At  the 
concert  there  were  scarcely  any  but  Lutherans. 

We  quitted  Augsburg  the  6tli.  We  had  just  ar- 
rived at  Plochino-en,  from  Ulm.  when,  ns  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  the  Duke  set  out  for  his  hunting  resi- 
dence at  Grafenegg.  Accordingly,  instead  of  pas- 
sing through  Stuttgart,  we  travelled  by  Carlstadt, 
and  have  come  straight  here,  to  fall  in  with  the  Duke 
again.  On  the  10th  I  saw  the  great  Capclmeister 
.Tomelli,  and  the  Grand  Huntsman,  Baron  Poelnitz, 
for  whom  Count  Wolfeag  had  given  us  letters. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  however.  M.  Tomas- 
sini,  who  was  here  a  little  before  ns,  failed  likewise 
in  getting  himself  heard.  AVhat  is  more,  the  Duke 
has  a  pleasant  habit  of  making  artists  wait  a  long 
time  before  he  rewards  them,  and  I  look  upon  .all  (his 
as  the  work  of  Jomelli,  who  takes  all  ihc  pains  in  the 
world  to  kec])  Germans  away  from  tliis  Court.  He 
has  hitherto  succeeded,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Besides  his  salary  of  4,000  florins,  the  keep  of  a  horse, 
wood,  lighting,  a  house  atStnttgart,  and  anoiherhcre, 
ho  possesses   the  Duke's  favor  to  the  highest  extent. 
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His  widow  will  have  a  pension  of  2,000  florins. 
Lastly,  he  has  full  authority  over  his  musicians,  and 
for  this  reason  the  music  is  good.  The  existing  par- 
tiality for  his  nation  is  such  that  ho  and  liis  Italians 
have  said,  and  repeated  it  to  tlie  Prince,  that  it  was 
not  probable  an  infant  of  German  origin  .should  pos- 
sess the  musical  genius,  fire,  and  intelligence  which 
are  attributed  to  Wofcrl. 

I  have  heard  one  Nardini,  who  has  a  voice  of  in- 
comparable beauty,  purity,  and  evenness,  with  e.^- 
cellcnt  taste.     As  "an  actor,  he  is  no  great  things. 
No.  8. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Brussels,  October  17,  1763. 

TVe  did  not  meet  with  the  Elector  at  Bonn.  At 
Aix-la-Chapelle  we  indeed  found  the  Princess 
Amelia,  sister  to  the  King  of  Prussia.!  Unfortu- 
nately she  has  not  a  penny.  We  should  have  where- 
withal to  make  merry  if  all  the  kisses  she  has  be- 
stowed on  my  children,  and  on  Master  "Wolfgang  in 
particular,  were  ready  mone)';  but  neither  post- 
masters nor  innkeepers  will  take  payment  in  this 
gracious  coinage.  She  urged  us  much,  but  without 
prevailing  on  me,  to  go  to  Berlin  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  Paris.  Prince  Charles  told  me  himself  that  he 
wished  to  hear  my  children.  I  tliink  nothing  will 
come  of  it.  The  Prince  has  all  sorts  of  fine  notions, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  point  it  turns  out  that,  like 
his  sister,  he  is  not  worth  a  penny.  Meanwhile,  I 
can  neither  take  my  departure,  nor  give  a  public 
concert,  without  the  Prince's  authorization ;  this  sin- 
gularity increases  our  daily  expenses,  and  costs  for 
travelling  which  will  stand  me  in  full  200  florins  to 
Paris.  My  children  it  is  true  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  gifts,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  convert 
these  into  money.  We  have  enough  to  set  up  a 
complete  shop  with  swords,  laces,  mantillas,  snuff- 
boxes, needle-cases,  &c. ;  we  left  a  great  box  at  Salz- 
burg, containing  all  our  jewels  and  treasures..  But 
as  for  money  it  is  scarce,  and  I  am  positively  poor. 
I  have  the  hope,  it  is  true,  of  gathering  in  a  good 
harvest  of  louis  d'or  at  the  concert  on  Monday.  But, 
as  I  must  not  run  the  chance  of  finding  myself  un- 
provided, pray  send  me  a  fresh  letter  of  credit. 

If  the  Salzburgers  admired  my  children  before, 
they  will  be  astonished  to  hear  them  on  their  return, 
if  God  allows  ns  to  come  back.  Our  best  friend  is 
Count  Coronini. 

No.  9. 
The  Same  to  the  Sawe. 

Paris,  December  8,  1763. { 

After  giving  a  second  concert  at  Brussels,  at  which 
Prince  Charles  was  present,'  we  have  left  that  city,  to 
the  sorrow  of  many  excellent  friends. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  we  aliffhted  here  at  the 
residence  of  Count  von  Eyck,  the  Bavarian  Ambas- 
sador, who,  with  the  Countess,  received  us  very 
kindly,  and  gave  us  a  small  set  of  apartments  in  his 
house,  where  we  are  very  comfortably  installed.  We 
owe  this  advantage  to  tlie  recommendation  of  the 
Countess's  family.!  To-morrow  we  are  going  to  see 
the  Marquise  de  Villeni  and  the  Countess  de  Liile- 
bonne.  The  mourning  for  the  Infanta  prevents  us 
as  yet  from  playmg  before  the  Court. 
No.  10. 
The  Same  to  Madame  IIar]enauer. 

Paris,  Febnmrij  \st,  1764. 

Why  write  only  to  the  men,  and  be  forgetful  of 
the  fair,  the  devout  sex  ? 

Are  the  women  in  Paris  indeed  pretty?  I  cannot 
tell  you,  for  they  are  painted  like  Nuremburg  dolls, 
and  to  such  a  degree  disfigured  by  these  disgnsting 
artificcries  that  a  woman  naturally  possessed  of 
beauty  becomes  unrecognizable  in  the  eyes  of  an 
honest  German.  As  for  their  devotion,  I  can  assure 
you  there  will  be  no  difiiculty,  whenever  it  may  be 
thought  proper,  to  canonize  them  in  attesting"  the 
miracles  of  the  French  female  saints.  The  greatest 
miracles  are  performed  by  those  who  are  neither  vir- 
gins, wives,  nor  widows,  and  all  these  mir.icles  are 
worked  upon  living  bodies.  Enough  !  It  is  hard  to 
tell  here  which  is  the  mistrefis  of  the  house.  All  live 
in  the  way  that  pleases  them,  and  without  quite  a 
special  interference  of  God's  mercy  the  same  will 
befal  the  kingdom  of  France  as  formerly  the  empire 
of  the  Persians. 

I  should  have  written  you  since  my  last,  had  I  not 
wished  to  wait  for  the  result  of  our  Versailles  afl'air, 
that  I  might  give  you  an  account  of  it.  But  as  here, 
more  than  at  any  other  court,  things  go  on  at  a  snail's 
pace,  and  these  sort  of  affairs  appertain  to  tlie  menus 
plaisirs,  v/e  must  take  patience.  If  the  acknowledg- 
ment to  ensue  equal  the  pleasure  which  my  children 
have  procured  to  the  Court,  the  result  ought  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  France  to 
kiss  the  hands  of  members  of  the  royal  family,  to 
speak  to  them,  or  present  petitions  au  passage,  as 


they  say  here,  for  when  they  go  from  their  apart- 
ments and  from  the  galleries  to  church,  bystanders 
do  not  bow  or  kneel  before  the  King,  nor  before  any 
other  member  of  the  family  ;  you  remain  upright  and 
motionless,  and  in  this  attitude  you  are  at  full  liberty 
to  gaze  at  them  as  they  pass  in  order  before  you.  You 
may  easily,  from  this,  imagine  the  astonishment  of 
everybody  at  seeing  the  daughters  of  the  King  stop 
in  the  state  passages,  as  soon  as  they  perceive  my 
children,  draw  near,  caress  them,  and  be  embraced 
by  them  a  thousand  times.  It  is  the  same  with 
Madame  la  Dauphine.  What  has  seemed  most  as- 
tonishing in  the  eyes  of  Messieurs  the  French,  is  that 
at  the  grand  convert  which  was  given  on  new  year's 
night,  not  only  had  we  all  places  given  us  near  the 
royal  table,  but  my  Lord  Wolfqantins  was  appointed 
to  remain  throughout  next  to  the  Queen,  and  eat  by 
her  side  the  dishes  she  deigned  to  have  him  served 
with.  The  Queen  speaks  German  as  well  as  we  do. 
As  the  King  does  not  understand  one  word,  the 
Queen  translated  to  him  all  that  was  said  by  our  he- 
roic Wolfgang.  I  was  placed  next  him.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  King,  where  Monsieur  le  Dauphin 
and  Madame  Adelaide  were  seated,  were  placed  my 
wife  and  my  daughter.  Now  you  must  understand 
that  the  King  never  eats  in  public  ;  but  eveiy  Sunday 
evening  the  royal  family  sup  together.  Every  one  is 
not  admitted.  When  it  is  a  grand  holiday,  as  at 
New  Year,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  the  King's  anni- 
versary, &c.,  then  there  is  grand  convert.  All  persons 
of  distinction  are  admitted.  There  is  not  much  room, 
and  consequently  it  is  soon  filled  up.  We  arrived 
late  ;  the  Swiss  guards  had  to  clear  a  passage  for  us, 
and  we  were  conducted  into  the  room  which  is  close 
to  the  table,  and  through  which  the  royal  family  pass 
to  enter  the  saloon.  On  their  way  each  and  all  ex- 
changed words  with  our  Wolfgang,  and  we  followed 
them  up  to  the  table. 

Of  course  you  do  not  expect  me  to  describe  Ver- 
sailles to  you.  I  will  only  say  that  we  arrived  there 
Christmas  night,  and  that  we  attended  the  celebra- 
tion of  midnight  mass  and  the  three  holy  masses  in 
the  chapel  royal.  We  were  in  the  gallery  when  the 
King  returned  from  visiting  Madame  la  Dauphine, 
whom  he  had  gone  to  see  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  her  brother,  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Saxony. 

I  heard  both  a  good  and  a  bad  musical  perform- 
ance. All  that  was  sung  by  one  voice  alone,  and 
ought  to  have  resembled  an  air,  was  empty,  cold, 
and  wretched,  and  consequently  French.  I3ut  the 
choruses  are  all  good,  and  very  good.  Accordingly 
I  went  every  day,  with  my  little  fellow,  to  mass  at 
the  chapel,  in  order  to  hear  the  choruses  of  the  mo- 
tets executed  there.  The  King's  mass  is  at  one 
o'clock.  When  the  King  goes  hunting,  his  mass  is 
at  ten,  and  the  Queen's  at  half-past  twelve.  In  a 
fortnight  we  spent  at  Versailles  about  twelve  louis- 
d'or.  You  will  perhaps  find  this  excessive,  and  will 
be  at  a  loss  to  under.«t.and  how  this  is.  But  at  Ver- 
sailles there  are  neither  carosses  de  7-p)K^<!e  nor  hackney 
coaches  ;  there  are  only  sedan  chairs.  Every  faro 
costs  twelve  sous,  and,  as  we  have  very  often  re- 
quired two  if  not  three  chairs,  our  carriage  has  cost 
us  a  thaler  and  more  a  day,  for  the  weather  is  always 
bad.  Add  to  this  four  new  black  coats,  and  yon  will 
no  longer  be  astonished  at  onr  Versailles  journey 
costing  us  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  louis.  We 
shall  see  what  compensation  may  be  forthcoming  to 
us  from  the  courf.  Saving  what  is  in  prospect  for 
us  from  that  quarter,  Versailles  has  only  brought  us 
twelve  louis  ready  money. 

In  addition,  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Tess^  has 
given  Wolfgang  a  gold  snuff-box  and  a  silver  watch, 
valuable  from  its  diminutive  size,  and  to  Nanerl,  my 
daughter,  a  golden  tooth-pick  case  of  great  beauty. 
Wolfgang  has  received,  besides,  from  another  lady,  a 
little  travelling  desk  in  silver,  and  Nanerl  a  little 
tortoise-shell  snuff-box,  inernsted  with  gold  of  ex- 
tremely fine  workmanship,  with  a  cameo  ring,  and  a 
multitude  of  small  trifles,  which  I  reckon  for  nothing, 
such  as  sword-knots,  cuffs,  cap  flowers,  handker- 
chiefs, and  so  forth.  In  a  month,  I  hope  to  give  you 
more  substantial  news  touching  these  famous  louis 
d'or,  of  which  we  must  consume  a  larger  amount  in 
Paris  than  at  Maxglau,**  to  get  ourselves  known. 
In  other  respects,  and  although  everywhere  the  de- 
plorable fruits  of  the  last  war  can  be  seen  without 
spectacles,  the  l^rench  go  on  without  retrenching  in 
the  least  in  their  luxuries  and  sumptuous  habits ; 
none  are  rich,  therefore,  but  the  farmers-general. 
The  nobility  are  eaten  up  with  debts.  The  largest 
fortunes  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  about  a 
hundred  persons,  among  whom  are  several  large 
bankers  and  farmers-general,  and  almost  all  the 
money  is  spent  upon  a  p.arcel  of  Lucretias,  who  ab- 
stain from  stabbing  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  as  you  may  naturally  be  prepared  to 
hear,  a  number  of  singularly  fine  things  are  here  to 
be  seen  side  by  side  with  astounding  follies.     This 


winter  the  women  wear  not  only  gowns  trimmed 
with  fur,  but  fur  boas  round  their  necks,  fur  orna- 
ments mstead  of  flowers  in  their  hair,  and  fur  cuffs 
on  their  arms.  The  absurdcst  thhig  is  to  see  the 
sword-belt  edged  with  fur,  to  keep  it  from  freezing, 
probably.  To  these  follies  of  fashion  are  joined  their 
excessive  love  of  case,  to  snch  a  pitch,  that  this 
nation  no  longer  heeds  the  voice  of  nature.  The  Pa- 
risians send  their  new-born  children  into  the  country 
to  be  nursed.  Everyone  docs  it,  great  and  small. 
But  how  sad  are  the  consequences  !  Everj'where  the 
crippled,  the  blind,  the  palsied,  the  halt,  meet  the 
eye  ;  beggars  lying  in  the  street  and  crowding  the 
church-porch.  Disgust  withholds  me  from  casting  a 
glance  at  them  as  I  pass.  I  jump  abruptly  from 
these  hoiTors  to  ravishing  objects — one,  at  least, 
which  has  enraptured  a  king.  You  would  wish  to 
know,  is  it  not  so,  of  what  countenance  is  Madame  de 
Pompadour?  She  must  have  been  very  beautiful, 
for  she  is  pleasing  still. tt  She  is  tall,  a  fine  figure, 
plump,  rather  stout,  but  well  proportioned,  fair,  and 
in  her  eyes  there  is  a  resemblance  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Empress.  She  has  a  very  good  opinion  of  herself, 
and  possesses  an  uncommon  amount  of  taste.  Her 
apartments  at  Versailles,  situated  alongside  the  gar- 
dens, are  like  a  Paradise.  At  Paris  she  has  a  mag- 
nificent mansion  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Hciwre',  which 
has  been  built-tJ  In  the  apartment  where  the  piano 
stood,  which  is  all  gilt  and  orn.amented  with  lacquer 
and  paintings,  hangs  her  portrait,  life  size,  and  next 
to  it  the  portrait  of  the  king.  Let  us  pass  on  to 
another  subject.  There  is  an  incessant  battle  here 
between  French  and  Italian  music.  The  whole  mass 
of  French  music  is  not  worth  a  button  ;  but  great 
changes  are  in  operation.  The  French  are  beginning 
to  turn,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  I  hope  French 
taste  will  have  completely  turned  iiice  about.  The 
Germans  are  the  masters,  from  the  works  which  they 
publish.  Among  them  may  be  reckoned  MM. 
Rchobcrtti,  Echard,  Harmauer,  for  the  piano  ;  and 
MM.  Hochbrucker  and  Mayr  for  the  harp.  They  are 
very  much  liked.  M.  Legrand,  a  French  pianist, 
has  completely  altered  his  style,  and  his  sonatas  are 
in  the  German  manner.  All  these  artists  brought 
their  compositions  engraved,  and  presented  them  to 
my  children.  At  the  present  moment  M.  Wolfgang 
JTozart  has  four  sonatas  at  the  engraver's.  Fancy 
the  noise  thev  will  make  in  the  worid  when  it  comes 
to  be  seen  bv  the  title-page  that  they  are  the  produc- 
tion of  a  child  seven  years  old.  If  there  he  any  who 
manifest  incredulity,"  they  shall  be  convinced  and 
nrced  to  require  proofs,  as  was  the  case  latterly. 
We  made  some  one  write  a  minuet,  and  forthwith, 
without  goinir  to  the  piano,  my  man  wrote  the  bass, 
and,  if  renuired,  he  will  write  the  second  violin  part 
equally  well.  Some  day  you  will  hear  how  beautiful 
his  sonatas  are.  Among  other  things  there  is  an  an- 
dante of  singular  (/ow/.  I  can  assure  you  God  works 
fresh  miracles  every  day  in  the  child.  When  we  re- 
turn, if  it  please  God,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  court.  He  already  ac- 
companies at  public  concerts.  He  transposes,  prima 
vista,  the  accompaniments  of  airs,  and  everywliere  he 
is  made  to  pl.ay  French  or  Italian  pieces  at  first  sight. 
His  sister  also'  plays  the  most  difiicult  pieces  with  ex- 
traordinary clearness,  so  much  so  that  the  masters 
cannot  dissruise  their  petty  jealousy,  and  render  them- 
selves perfectly  ridiculous. 

No.  11. 
The  Same  to  if.  Hagenauer. 

Paris,  Fthruan/  22,  1764. 

Pray  have  four  massss  repeated  at  Marien  Plaiii, 
and  one  at  the  Infant  Jesus  of  Loretto,  as  soon  as 
possible ;  we  have  promised  them  for  onr  two  poor 
children,  who  have  been  ill.  I  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue repeating  the  other  masses  at  Loretto,  while  we 
remain  absent,  ,as  I  requested  of  you. 

In  a  fortnight  we  shall  return  to  Versailles.  The 
Duke  d'Ayas  has  succeeded  in  presenting  to  Madame 
Vicloire,  second  daughter  of  the  king.  Opera  I  of  the 
engraved  sonatas,  which  is  dedicated  to  him  ;  Opera 
2  will  be,  I  think,  dedicated  to  Madame  Tesse. 
About  a  month  hence,  we  shall  see  mighty  things, 
with  God's  permission.  We  have  sown  the  seed 
well,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  good  harvest.  We 
must  take  all  things  as  tliej'  happen.  I  should  be  the 
richer  by  at  least  twelve  louis  d'or,  had  not  my  chil- 
dren been  confined  to  their  rooms  for  several  days.  I 
am  thankful  to  God  they  are  better.  Every  one 
wants  to'  persuade  me  to  have  my  boy  inoculated  ;  as 
for  me,  I  intend  to  leave  everything  to  the  mercy  of 
God.  All  is  dependent  upon  it.  It  remains  to  he 
seen  whether  God,  who  has  put  into  the  world  this 
miracle  of  nature,  chooses  to  preserve  it  here  or  to 
withdraw  it.  As  for  me,  I  watch  over  Wolfgang  in 
such  a  way  that  his  being  at  Salzburg  or  travelling  is 
the  same  to  him.  It  is  exactly  this  which  renders 
our  voyage  so  expensive. 
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M.  H^ert,  tr^sorier  dcs  menus  plaisirs  du  roi,  has 
handed  over  to  Wolfgang,  on  behalf  of  the  King,  fif- 
teen louis  and  a  gold  snuff  box. 

*  It  was  during  this  first  visit  to  Vienna  that  Mozart,  being 
one  day  in  the  apartments  of  the  Empress,  was  taken  by  two 
of  the  Archduchesses  to  walk  through  the  palace.  Mozart^s 
foot  slipt  on  the  polished  floor;  one  of  the  Archduches.ses 
took  no  notice  of  the  accident,  the  other,  who  was  Marie  An- 
toinette, the  future  queen  of  France,  picked  him  up  and 
soothed  him  with  care-^ses.  "' You  are  kind,"  .said  he,  "I'll 
marry  you."  The  Archduchess  related  the  affair  to  the  Em- 
press^ who  asked  the  child  how  such  an  idea  came  into  his 
head.  "  From  gratitude."  said  he  ;  "  she  was  kind  to  me,  but 
her  sister  never  troubled  herself  the  least." 

t  Frederick  the  Great. 

t  Mozart  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  18th  of  November,  and  re- 
mained twenty-one  days. 

II  She  was  daughter  of  Count  d'Arco,  Grand  Chamberlain  at 
the  Court  of  Salzburg. 

**  A  small  village  near  Salzburg. 

tt  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  then  forty-two. 

it  Now  the  palace  of  the  Elysee. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  T^ToTELTT  IN  Music  and  Mechanics. — Every 
pianoforte  amateur  has  longed  for  some  supernatural 
agency  which  should  note  down  and  preserve  a 
record  of  the  sounds  which  he  calls  forth  from  his  in- 
strument when  the  divine  afflatus  is  on  him,  and  the 
spirit  of  melody  takes  possession  of  his  brain.  To 
adopt  a  more  chastened  style  of  rhetoric,  every  player 
improvises  some  strains  which  he  would  be  glad  to 
repeat,  which,  perhaps,  contain  some  ideas  worthy  of 
further  development,  but  which,  once  played,  cannot 
be  recalled,  and  are  lost.  Mr.  Henry  F.  Bond  has 
invented  a  beautifully  simple  apparatus,  which  is 
easily  to  be  applied  to  any  pianoforte,  and  by  which 
every  note  played,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  is 
recorded  in  its  proper  place  upon  a  slip  of  music 
paper.  In  a  few  words,  the  plan  of  this  apparatus 
may  be  thus  described  :  Upon  a  cylinder  placed  in 
one  end  of  the  pianoforte  the  ruled  music  paper  is 
wound ;  by  means  of  clock  work  this  cylinder  is 
made  to  revolve,  at  a  uniform  rate  of  speed ;  the  pa- 
per, thus  unwound,  passes  by  another  cylinder  pre- 
pared with  a  surface  of  ink ;  each  key  of  the  instru- 
ment, acting  upon  a  lever,  raises  a  metal  point 
against  the  paper,  presses  it  upon  the  inky  surface, 
and  causes  a  mark  to  be  made,  the  length  of  the  mark 
showing  accurately  the  duration  of  the  note.  A  pe- 
dal, by  a  similar  action,  marks  the  bars.  With  five 
minutes  of  practice,  any  per.«on  who  understands 
music  can  rapidly  translate  these  marks  into  the 
usual  system  of  notes.  The  whole  arrangement  is  so 
simple  that  the  first  feeling  is  astonishment  that  the 
invention  has  never  been  born  before. — Boston  Cou- 


Rossini  on  the  War  Question. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer relates  the  following  anecdote  about  Eossini : 

Apropos  of  popular  sentiment  in  the  Eomagna, 
you  may  not  quarrel,  perhaps,  with  an  anecdote  of 
Rossini,  a  native  of  this  part  of  the  Papal  territory. 
The  veteran  maestro  declares  that  his  fpUow-coun- 
trymen  are  unchanged  at  heart  since  the  gay  days  of 
his  youth,  when  he  was  happy  to  play  a  good  trick 
upon  an  Austrian  general.  The  adventure,  related 
by  himself  a  few  evenings  ago  at  his  house  in  Paris, 
is  given  to  you  second-hand,  but  you  may  rest  quite 
assured  of  there  being  no  betrayal  of  confidence. 
The  conversation  had  turned  upon  the  war,  a,s  usual, 
many  an  old  battle  was  fought  over  again.  Rossini's 
achievement  was  bloodless,  but  none  the  less  victo- 
rious. The  Austrians,  soon  after  the  fatal  attempt 
of  Murat,  in  1815,  occupied  Bologna.  Rossini  had 
emigrated  thither  from  his  native  village  of  Pesaro, 
in  the  adjoining  legation,  and  had  been  at  work  in 
his  new  abode  upon  the  "  Barber  of  Seville."  Some 
time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Austrians  he  had  won 
the  people's  hearts  by  a  superb  national  song,  which, 
until  a  few  weeks  ago,  perhaps,  may  have  been 
styled  a  revolutionary  song.  'The  author  was  wise 
enough  in  his  generation  to  know  that,  agreeable  as 
he  was  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  consequence  of 
this  performance,  it  was  the  circumstance  of  all 
others  to  render  him  obnoxious  to  their  "  protectors  " 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Po.  He  was  convinced, 
therefore,  of  the  necessity  to  leave  the  country.  But 
to  do  this  was  now  impossible  without  an  Austrian 
passport,  which  at  the  moment,  in  Rossini's  predica- 
ment, could  only  be  hoped  for  through  some  lucky 
stratagem.  The  author  of  Largo  al  factotum  can 
have  felt  no  great  want  of  self-reliance  in 
such  proceedings.  He  presented  himself,  there- 
fore, at  the  headquarters  of  the  Austrian  commander 
and  made  his  request.  The  officer  looked  at  him 
askant.  "Your  name  and  calling?"  he  asked. 
"  My  name,"  replied  Rossini,  "  is  Joacchino,  and  I 
am  a  composer  of  music  ;  not,  however,"  he  added, 
"  like  that  mad  fellow  Rossini,  who  writes  revolu- 


tionary songs.  My  forte  is  militai-y  music ;  and,  by 
the  way,  your  excellency,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
compose  a  march  in  honor  of  the  new  garrison,  which 
I  humbly  solicit  may  be  honored  by  your  excellen- 
cy's band."  So  saying  he  took  a  manuscript  from 
his  pocket,  and  opening  it  at  a  piano  which  stood  by, 
played  an  inspiriting  martial  air,  not,  however,  from 
the  manuscript.  The  commander  was  enchanted. 
He  summoned  the  band-master,  and  handing  him  the 
music,  ordered  the  march  for  next  day's  review.  The 
composer  had  been  dismissed  meanwhile  with  pass- 
port and  remuneration.  The  supposed  new  march 
was  to  be  performed  the  following  evening  upon  the 
public  square.  Certain  well-known  and  spirit-stir- 
ring notes  appeared  to  electrify  the  people.  A 
mighty  chorus  resounded,  as  with  one  accord, 
throughout  the  city,  and,  to  the  inexpressible  confu- 
sion of  the  commandant,  his  own  garrison  hand  was 
upholding  a  thous.ind  revolutionary  voices  in  the 
Bolngnese  of  Rossini.  "  Luckily  for  my  shoulders," 
added  the  veteran  composer,  with  a  sly  grimace,  "  I 
was  by  that  time  half  way  to  Genoa." 


Germany. 

Leipzig.  —  From  a  German  paper  we  translate 
the  following  :  "  The  Concert  of  the  Gewandhaus 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  March  24,  was  made  in- 
teresting by  the  first  performance  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann's music  to  Byron's  "  Manfred,"  which  occupied 
the  first  part,  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  im- 
pression on  the  whole  was  favorable.  Joachim's  new 
overture  to  the  second  part  of  Shakspeare's  "  Henry 
IV."  entirely  failed  to  please.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  newest  school  of  music,  Joachim  has 
gone  sadly  off  the  right  track. Beethoven's  Fan- 
tasia for  piano-forte,  chorus  and  orchestra,  played  by 

Fraulein  Jenny  Hering,  pleased  exceedingly. The 

programme  for  the  Congress  of  Musical  Artists,  to 
be  held  at  Leipzig,  June  1 — 4,  is  as  follows  :  Wednes- 
day, June  1,  at  5  P.  M.,  a  grand  Concert  in  the 
Stadt-theatre,  composed  of  works  by  Schumann, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Berlioz,  Wagner,  and  Liszt 
(the  object  being  to  represent  the  masters  who  have 
lived  since  Beethoven).  After  the  concert  a  meeting 
in  the  Schiitzenhaus.  Thursday,  at  11  A.  M.,  scien- 
tific lectures  in  the  hall ;  at  4  P.  M.  a  performance  of 
the  Festival  Mass,  composed  by  Liszt  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Cathedral  at  Gran,  conducted  by  the 
composer ;  at  7^  in  the  evening  a  supper  in  the  hall 
of  the  Schiitzenhaus.  Friday,  at  8^  in  the  morning, 
lectures  and  conferences  upon  given  subjects.  At  6J 
in  the  evening,  the  high  Mass  in  B  minor  by  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  sung  by  the  Riedelschen-Verein.  Sunday, 
the  4th,  at  10^  A.  M.,  a  matinee  for  chamber  music 
in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus,  which  will  conclude 
the  Congress." 

There  is  to  be  a  congress  of  musical  composers 
and  artists  in  Leipsic,  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  of  June, 
which  will  comprehend  four  musical  performances. 
At  the  second  of  these  Dr.  Liszt's  '  Gran  Mass  '  will 
be  produced ;  at  the  third,  the  Mass  of  Sebastian 
Bach. 

The  hour  seems  to  have  struck  for  the  dispersion 
of  all  musical  libraries,  since,  within  the  last  few 
years,  some  of  the  most  interesting  collections  in 
Europe  have  been  dispersed.  We  are  now  told  that 
the  library  of  Herr  Kapellmeister  Mosewius  (of 
Prague?)  is  about  to  be  sold.  This  is  said  to  be 
rich  in  works  on  music  ;  also  in  old  church-music, — 
and  among  other  items  mentioned  is  one  which  the 
Handelians  might  well  look  after — the  complete 
works  of  Mattheson,  who  was  Handel's  comrade  in 
the  days  of  the  young  Saxon's  connexion  with  the 
Hamburg  Opera. 

M.  Rubinstein's  oratorio,  'Paradise  Lost,'  has 
been  performed  at  Vienna,  with  (say  Fi'cnch  jour- 
nals), "  enthusiastic  success."  A  new  opera,  '  The 
Forest  of  Hermanstadt,'  by  Herr  Westmeyer,  has 
been  produced  at  Leipsic. — Athenceum. 

It  is  said  now  that  the  Schiller  Festival  will  not  be 
held  at  Weimar  this  year  as  was  announced.  A  Mu- 
sical Festival  (the  seventh  of  its  series)  will  be  held 
at  Amheim,  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  August. 
The  principal  compositions  selected  are  announced 
to  be  Handel's  "  Samson,"  fragments  from  Gluck's 
"  Alceste,"  and  compositions  by  Mynheer  ver  Hulst 
and  Mynheer  van  Eyken,  both  of  whom  belong  to 
Holland  by  birth. 


London. 

CovENT  Gaeden. — By  her  rapid  appcprance  in 
four  operas  Mdlle.  Lotti  has  given  a  proof  of  service- 
able readiness,  which  is  rare,  as  times  go,  in  theatres. 
What  is  more,  in  each  she  has  made  a  more  favorable 
impression  than   in  its  predecessor.     Each  night  she 
seems  to  sing  with  more  caution — shall  we  say,  too, 
more  timidity  ■? — thereby   showing  as  much  respect 
for  herself  as  for  a  public  with  whom  raw  execution 
will  not  pass.     With  much  yet  to  leani,  Mdlle.  Lolti 
has  little  to  unlearn  ;  and  her  voice  is  that  rare,  real 
treasure,  a  high  and  rich  Italian  soprano — such  as  we 
have  not  met  for  many  a  day.     The  tendency  to  un- 
due vibration  which  it  possesses  sometimes  is  not  yet 
fixed  ;  and  we  fancy  that  good  London  practice  may 
remove  it.     In  nowise  perfect,  she  is  in  everywise 
promising.     Her    Giida — to   come   to   "  Rigoletto," 
that  distasteful  opera — is  good  in  point  of  singing. 
Even  the  silly  yet  difficult  air  with  which    Signor 
Verdi  sends  his  heroine  to  repose  on  the  night  which 
decides  a  misfortune — quasi  music,  neither   a  yawn 
nor  a  hiccup,  and  though  on  the  scale,  off  the  scale, 
by  way  of  making  a  puerile  surprise. — was  given  by 
her  with  a  certain  finish  and  importance  well  worth 
being  laid  to  the  credit  of  any  singer.     Mdlle.  Lotti 
looks  better  in  this  than  in  any  of  her  three  former 
parts  ;  and  though  ^he  acts  little,  she  is  neither  cold 
nor  unfeeling.     'To  sum  up,  we  conceive  her  to  he  a 
real  acquisition.     Signor  Mario  appeared  for  the  first 
time  this  year  as  II  Duca,  with  some  of  his  voice  and 
all  his  grace.     Signor  Ronconi,  having  next  to  no 
voice  left,  still  does  marvels.     The   scene  in   which 
the  buffoon  searches  among  the  courtiers  for  tidings 
of  his  undone  daughter  is  a  masterpiece  of  changeful 
humor.     But  when   all  is  said  and  sung,  how  intole- 
rable is  the  opera  !  an  abominable  plaj',  to  which  M. 
Victor  Hugo's  force  of  genius  in  concentrated  dia- 
logue could  not  reconcile  us — stripped  (to  the  bones) 
of  its  genius,  and  clad  in  the  most  washy  and  grim 
of  music.     'The  quartet  is  the  only  redeeming  move- 
ment in  the  entire  work  ;  which  no  acquiescence  in 
"  brown  snow,"  seeing  that  (for  the  moment)  all  the 
"  white  snow  "  has  fallen,  will   ever  make  us  accept 
thankfully.     Meagrenesss  and  death  are  in  it. — Athe- 
nceum, May  7. 

Drcet  Lane  Italian  Opera. — Madlle.  Titiens 
made  her  first  appearance  on  Tuesday  in  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  and  had  for  associates  Madlle.  Guarducci  as 
Maffeo  Orsini,  Signor  Giughni  as  Gennaro,  and  Sig- 
nor Badiali  as  Duke  Alfonso.  Madlle.  Guarducci 
(although  indispo.sed),  gave  the  romanza,  "Nella  fa- 
tal di  Rimini,"  with  infinite  taste,  and  sang  the  pop- 
ular brindisi,  "  II  segreto,"  with  so  much  point  and 
animation  as  to  elicit  a  unanimous  encore.  Her  act- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  left  nothing  to  desire.  Mile. 
Guarducci  has  thus  already,  in  a  short  time,  essayed 
two  of  the  most  popular  characters  from  the  reper- 
toires of  Grisi  and  Alboni,  and  comes  forth  triumph- 
ant from  the  ordeal. 

Madlle.  Titiens  is  evidently  regarded  by  the  public 
as  the  "  star  "  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith's  company,  as  she 
was,  last  year,  the  ".star"  of  Mr.  Lnmley's.  The 
theatre  was  so  crowded  on  Tuesday  evening,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  subscribers  and  the  public  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  reseri'ed  their  attendance  for  Madlle. 
Titiens'  first  night.  Her  entry  was  hailed  with 
cheers,  and,  as  she  stept  from  the  gondola,  .and  ad- 
vanced to  the  footlights,  her  reception  was  flattering 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  was  soon  apparent  that 
Madlle.  Titiens'  voice  was  as  powerful  and  splendid 
as  ever.  "  Com'  e  hello  "  proved  even  more,  viz  : 
that  its  owner  had  not  been  indolent,  but  had  been 
assiduously  studying.  It  should  he  borne  in  mind 
that  she  is  a  German,  not  an  Italian,  and  that  the 
greatest  singers  in  the  school  to  which  she  belongs 
have  been  more  eminent  for  grandeur  and  breadth  of 
atvle  than  correctness  and  finish.  Take  her  all  in 
all,  nevertheless,  Madlle.  Titiens  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  living  artists.  That  she  is  destined  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Drurv  Lane  Opera,  cannot  he  doubted.  The  effect 
Madlle.  Titiens  produced  on  the  audience,  with  her 
cle.ar  and  liquid  upper  tones,  was  extraordinary. 
The  public  is  always  caught  by  something  very  high 
or  very  low,  and  the  vocalist  who  makes  her  way 
withoiit  one  or  the  other  must  possess  recommenda- 
tions of  another  kind.  Madlle.  Titiens  can  sing 
high  and  low,  hut  her  effects  are  not  confined  to  ex- 
ceptional displays  in  either  register. 

Signor  Giuglini  never  sang  so  well  before.  From 
the  opening  dnet  with  Lucrezia,  in  which  the  nwrceau 
"  II  pescator  ignobile "  occurs,  to  the  dying  scene, 
Signor  Giiiglini's  singing  was  not  to  be  surpassed  for 
purity,  grace,  and  expression. 

Signor  Badiali,  the  Duke,  sang  the  "  Vendetta  " 
with  great  energy,  and  added  to  the  effect  of  the  trio 
which  was  encored. 

On  Wednesday  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  was  given 
with  Mdlle.  Victoire  Balfe  as  Lucy,   and    Signor 
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Mongini  as  Edgardo.  Signor  Fagotti  was  announced 
for  Enrico,  but,  being  indisposed,  tlie  part  was  taken 
at  short  notice  by  Signor  Lanzoni.  Mdlle.  Balfe, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  appears  even  to  greater  ad- 
vantage in  Lucy  than  in  Amina.  This  may  be  easily 
understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  music  of 
one  character  was  composed  for  Pasta,  and  of  the 
other  for  Madame  Fersiani,  to  whose  school  Mdlle. 
Balfe  belongs.  Throughout  the  entire  performance 
the  young  English  pn'mn  donim  sang  with  great  bril- 
liancy and  fluency,  and  acted  with  infinite  grace  and 
refinement.  The'  opening  air,  "  liegnava  nel  silen- 
zio,"  was  remarkable  for  new  embellishments,  as  was 
also  the  long  cavatina  in  the  mad  scene,  in  both  of 
which  the  audience  cheered  her  repeatedly.  Mdlle. 
Balie's  success  in  her  second  part  was  no  less  decided 
than  in  her  first. 

Signor  Mongini,  quite  recovered  from  his  indispo- 
sition, sang  the  music  of  Edgardo,  if  not  to  perfec- 
tion, with  extraordinary  power  and  vigor.  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  he  created  a  furore  by  the  splendor  of 
his  upper  notes,  and  his  immense  energy.  In  the 
sestet  with  chorus  in  the  malediction  scene,  in  the 
fortissimo  passages,  his  voice  sounded  above  principals, 
band,  and  chorus,  as  Lablache's  in  the  olden  time, 
but  with  the  difference  of  effect  which  the  tenor  voice 
produces  over  the  bass.  There  were  some  grand 
points  in  the  "  Era  Poco,"  but  the  death  scene 
wanted  more  finish  and  artistic  refinement. 

Lucrezia  Borgia  was  repeated  on  Thursday,  and 
again  attracted  a  crowded  audience.  It  will  be  given 
again  this  evening.  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  was  per- 
formed for  the  second  time  last  night. 

On  Tuesday  Mdlle.  Sarolta  appears  in  the  Traviata 
with  Signor  Ludovico  Graziani,  brother  to  the  bari- 
tone, as  Alfredo. — Musical  World,  May  7. 

Concerts. — Though  our  Italian  Operas  have  had 
"the  call"  (the  success  or  failure  of  new  singers 
being  the  musical  question  of  the  hour),  we  must  not 
forget  how  England,  too,  has  been  asserting  itself. 
On  Monday,  to  begin, — at  the  -S(.  James's  Hall,  the 
Popular  Concert,  conducted  by  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper, 
was  made  up  as  under  : — 

Pianoforte  Quintet,  in  G  minor  ;  Song.  '  Ah !  non  Ksciarmi, 
no ' ;  and  Duet,  G.  A.  Macfarren.  Duct  and  Bacchanalian 
Song,  Henry  Smart.  Sonata,  Pinto.  Song,  J.  W.  Davison. 
Glees,  Bi.^hop.  Stringed  Quartet.  E.  J.  Loder.  Songs,  H 
GloTer  and  J.  Barnett.  Pianoforte  Trio,  W.  S.  Bennett. 
Duet,  M.  W.  Balfe. 

Last  Monday,  the  name  of  Mozart  proved,  for  the 
third  time,  a  potent  spell  to  attract  an  enthusiastic 
audience  to  tliese  weekly  gatherings,  which  have  now 
assumed  a  high  importance,  and  mai-k  an  epoch  in 
the  advancing  musical  taste  of  the  ago. 

On  Wednesday,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Pohj- 
ki/mnian  Choir.  On  Thursday,  Mr.  H.  Leslie's 
Eighth  Concert,  in  the  programme  of  which  an  Anthem 
by  Dr.  Elvey,  of  Windsor,  was  the  most  important 
novelty. 

Of  the  Shakespeare  Concert,  held  this  day  week  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  ar- 
rived late  to  give  any  save  a  very  distant  account ; 
so  dense  was  the  crowd  round  the  concert-room. 
Among  other  "  settings,"  however,  the  programme 
included  Mendelssohn's  music  to  the  '  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  Bishop's  'As  it  fell  upon  a  day' 
(his  'Orpheus'  is  a  more  charming  Shakspeare 
duet  in  the  same  style).  Dr.  Spohr's  Overture  to 
'  Macbeth  '  and  Mr.  Macfarren's  to  '  Hamlet.' 
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BOSTON,  JUNE  4,  1859. 

Musio  IN  THIS  Number.  —  A  beautiful  Salve  Regina,  by 
Hauptmann,  for  choir  of  mixed  voices,  with  organ  or  piano- 
forte accompaniment,  as  adapted  to  English  words  from  the 
sixty-eighth  Psalm;  "We  have  thought  of  thy  kindness,  0 
God,"  for  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb's  "  Cantica  Ecclesiastica."  It  is  a 
fine  model  of  chaste  and  beautiful  church  composition,  and  is 
worth  the  attention  and  the  study  of  choirs  which  sing  occa- 
sionally pieces  of  the  anthem  lengtli. 


Italian  Opera, 

Resuming  our  chronicle  of  lyrical  matters  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  at  the  point  where  we  were 
forced  to  break  off  last  week,  we  have  to  set 
down  first  a  highly  eflective  performance  (in 
Italian),  on  Friday  evening,  of  Meyerbeer's 

Robert  le  Diable.  This  opera,  although 
given   with    even    less    completeness    of    stage 


effect  than  it  was  in  Mr.  Ullman's  last  season 
really  created  this  time  the  impression  which  it 
wholly  failed  to  produce  then.  In  both  instances 
the  work  was  greatly  shorn  of  its  proportions ; 
large  portions  were  dropped  out ;  parts  of  two 
acts  were  run  together,  to  make  out  one  conside- 
rable scena  for  the  roulade-singing  Princess  (La- 
borde),  and  balance  her  role  somewhat  evenly 
against  the  more  interesting  and  dramatic  one  of 
Alice  (Gazzaniga)  ;  and  this  time  the  mystico- 
voluptuous  scene  of  the  resurrection  of  the  nuns, 
which  was  meagre  enough  then,  when  we  had 
Soto  for  the  abbess,  was  but  a  ludicrously  meagre 
hint  of  the  whole  business  —  honestly,  though,  as 
there  had  been  no  grand  preliminary  newspaper 
flourish  about  "  the  Ballet  "  and  the  Pas  de  fas- 
cination. What  stood  the  audience  in  stead  for 
all  this  poverty  of  accessories  was  the  capital 
singing  and  acting  of  the  principal  characters, 
Gazzaniga,  Laborde,  Formes,  Stefani,  and 
QniNTO.  Laborde  and  Formes  were  as  before, 
but  the  three  others  put  new  life  and  meaning 
into  all-important  parts  which,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  Poinsot's  Alice,  were  most  inade- 
quately filled  before. 

Such  a  Bertram  with  such  an  Alice  as  we  had 
on  Friday  were  enough  in  themselves  to  make  the 
success  of  an  evening.  These  were  positively 
inspiring ;  you  felt  the  touch  of  genius.  The 
fiend  father,  disguised  as  the  friend  of  his  dare- 
devil splendid  knight  son,  was  in  look,  costume, 
action,  the  very  impersonation  of  the  evil  genius 
of  the  dark  old  legend.  It  seemed  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world,  a  thing  inevitable,  that 
the  pure,  simple,  pious  Alice,  Robert's  foster  sis- 
ter, should  shrink  in  terror  from  his  very  look, 
and  grasp  instinctively  the  crucifix  to  keep  oil 
Satan's  spell.  The  good  and  evil  principles  are 
here  contending  for  the  soul  of  a  young  scourge 
of  humanity,  but  at  the  same  time  a  lover,  full  of 
splendid  faculties  for  good  or  evil  as  the  issue 
may  be.  A  lyrical  drama  could  not  have  a  theme 
of  more  intrinsic  interest ;  and  so  far  as  this  inter- 
est is  concentrated  in  the  parts  of  Bertram  and 
of  Alice,  it  is  directly  and  artistically  treated  by 
this  modern  master  of  "  effect."  Robert  himself, 
although  the  hero  of  the  piece,  is  not  one  of  the 
high  contending  powers:  and  so  it  matters  little 
that  his  part  is  musically  not  one  of  a  very  deci- 
ded interest ;  if  it  be  only  decently  well  filled, 
by  one  manly  in  voice  and  action,  as  Signor  Ste- 
fani  proved  himself,  one  is  content,  so  long  as 
he  gets  the  heart  and  mainspring  of  the  whole 
matter  in  a  thoroughly  artistic,  genial  render- 
ing of  the  two  parts  of  Alice  •  and  Bertram. 
And  this  we  had,  most  satisfactorily,  that  night. 

Mme.  Gazzaniga  has  certainly  a  spark  of 
something  like  genius.  Far  from  being  one  of 
the  most  finished  vocalists ;  with  a  voice  somewhat 
worn,  perhaps  from  want  of  perfect  method,  and 
from  dangerous  intimacy  with  "  edged  tools " 
from  the  Verdi  fabric,  she  has  what  is  more  than 
voice  or  art,  the  true  dramatic  fire,  and  of  a  high 
and  refined  temper.  And  this  Is  seconded  by  a 
voice,  whose  tones,  both  high  and  low,  are  of  a 
singularly  dramatic,  soul-ful  quality.  You  forget 
the  wear  and  tear,  the  little  vocal  inequalities, 
the  clumsy  gait,  and  so  forth,  in  the  pure  abandon 
of  her  finer  moments,  in  the  thrilling  soul-utter- 
ance, for  which  she  seems  at  the  right  times  to  be 
inspired  with  voice  enough.  Her  Alice  was  a 
beautiful  impersonation.  Any  thing  truer  or 
finer  than  her  rendering  of  her  first  air  and  reci- 


tative with  Robert,  in  which  she  delivers  the  mes- 
sage of  his  dying  mother,  must  be  exceedingly 
rare  on  any  stage.  And  in  the  encounter  with 
the  evil  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  infernal  cavern, 
in  the  trio,  and  in  the  decisive  last  scene,  she  was 
equally  up  to  the  height  of  the  part. 

Bertram  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest 
role  of  Formes.  His  singing  —  subject  only  to 
the  deduction  of  that  frequent  dragging  down  of 
a  great  voice  as  it  were  by  its  own  weight  —  was 
as  admirable  as  his  acting.  In  dialogue  there 
are  great  flashes  of  meaning  in  the  color  of  each 
separate  tone.  He  is  a  great  master  of  recitative. 
In  the  very  difficult  unaccompanied  Trio  his  in- 
tonation was  not  faultless,  yet  his  large  bass  sus 
tained  it,  and  they  all  sang  it  finely  and  impress- 
ivelj'.  What  could  be  better  than  the  mocking, 
serio-comic  tones  in  which  he  tempts  the  simple- 
minded  peasant  Rimbault ! 

Stefani  had  at  least  the  strength  and  man- 
liness for  Robert.  His  tenor  is  not  so  smooth  as 
we  could  wish ;  he  forces  the  high  and  intense 
tones  painfully,  so  that  they  have  a  sharp  and 
splitting  quality ;  but  in  his  hands  the  part  of  , 
Robert  was  respectably  filled  out  and  greatly 
helped  the  whole.  So  also  did  the  Rimbault  of 
Herr  Quint  (Signor  Quinto),  that  always  con- 
scientious and  clever  artist,  who  knows  how  to 
make  the  most  (with  due  subordination  to  the 
whole)  of  secondary  tenor  parts.  He  sang  his 
opening  romanza,  the  legend  of  Robert's  parent- 
age, which  well  nigh  costs  him  his  life,  with  great 
spirit  and  expression,  and  with  good  command  of 
voice ;  and  these  qualities  developed  still  more 
satisfactorily  in  the  duet  and  dialogue  with  Ber- 
tram, who  tempts  him. 

Mme.  Laborde,  of  course,  -did  all  the  justice 
of  which  her  undramatic  voice  is  capable  to  the 
air,  Robert,  toi  que  falme,  and  accomplished  all 
the  exquisite  roulade  business,  as  she  always  does, 
to  such  perfection,  that  one  ceases  to  wonder  at  it, 
as  a  most  familiar  thing.  Dramatically,  indeed, 
there  was  no  part  for  her ;  her  one  scene  might 
be  taken  as  an  interlude  of  splendid  vocalization. 

"  Grand  Gala  Matinee  "  was  the  title  of 
Saturday  afternoon's  performance.  It  consisted 
of  another  performance  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  with 
another  triumph  of  Adelaide  Phillipps,  and 
decidedly  improved,  of  course,  by  the  substitution 
of  Formes  for  Florenza  in  the  part  of  the  Duke  ; 
and  of  interpolations  between  the  acts  (rather  a 
bad  way  of  jumbling  together  heterogeneous 
things)  of  the  first  act  of  Norma  and  the  last  act 
of  Sonnatnbula,  by  which  the  audience  got,  be- 
sides an  opera  entire,  two  of  the  most  marvellous 
vocal  exhibitions  of  Laborde.  The  crowd  was 
immense. 

Luci.^  DI  Lammekmoor.  This  well-worn 
piece  was  selected  on  Monday  night  for  Mme. 
Laborde's  benefit,  which  was  an  occasion  of 
much  enthusiasm.  Need  we  say  that  the  lady 
looked  and  acted  the  maiden's  part  gracefully 
and  touchingly,  — for  she  does  all  things  grace- 
fully and  lady-like,  and  never  any  thing  offen- 
sively—  and  that  she  trilled  and  warbled  and 
refined  upon  all  the  florid  runs  and  passages  and 
liquid  divisions  with  a  bird-like  freedom  and  pre- 
cision,  sustaining,  swelling,  or  diminishing  the 
silvery  tones  with  perfect  continuity  and  grace  ? 
In  the  "  mad  scene,"  especially,  where  she  has 
the  most  of  this  work  to  do,  we  found  it  refresh- 
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ing  to  miss  the  usual  stereotyped  intensity  of 
acted  craziness  (to  our  taste  almost  always  maud- 
lin) and  receive  instead  these  copious  glistening 
showers  of  Laborde's  inimitable  vocalization. 
Stepani  was  the  Edgardo,  and  with  manly  voice 
and  presence  put  the  right  fire  into  the  scene  of 
the  interrupted  betrothal,  and  into  the  famous 
Sestet,  which  told  as  inspiringly  as  ever,  and  is 
in  fact  just  the  greatest  moment  in  all  that  ema- 
nated from  the  brain  of  Donizetti.  Edgardo's 
dying  scene,  too,  was  considerably  lifted  up  from 
the  staled  sentimentality  of  a  hundred  and  one 
performances.  Florenza  appeared  to  better 
advantage  than  usual  in  the  part  of  Ashton ; 
QuiNTO  fell  nothing  short  in  the  short  part  of 
the  husband ;  and  M.  Dubreuil  was  feeble  as 
the  chaplain  Raimondo.  Chorus  and  orchestra 
for  the  most  part  good,  but  sometimes  the  latter 
coarse  and  over-loud. 

Before  the  play  the  audience  were  startled 
into  a  lively  apprehensive  mood  by  the  splendid 
passion  and  abandon  of  Gazzaniga's  voice  and 
action  in  the  last  scene  of  La  Favorka.  It  was 
electrical ;  the  quality  thereof  beautiful  and  high, 
as  its  degree  intense.  Stepani,  also,  shone  in 
the  tenor  solo  :  Spirto  gentil,  which  he  sang  with 
fervor  and  with  delicacy.  The  only  drawback 
to  the  whole  was  in  the  abrupt  introduction  of 
this  climax  of  a  tragedy,  before  the  hearer's  sym- 
pathies had  been  wrought  up  to  it  by  the  fore- 
going acts. 

Il  Trovatore  drew,  of  course,  a  crowded 
house  on  Tuesday  night.  We  were  not  present ; 
but  the  performance,  whatever  the  value  of  the 
music,  seems  to  have  been  of  extraordinary  ex- 
cellence.    The  Atlas  and  Bee  says  of  it : 

The  audience  surely  experienced,  as  wc  did,  a  new 
sensation  from  this  performance  of  it,  due  to  the  won- 
dei-ful  impevsonation  of  the  character  of  Azucena  by 
Miss  Phillips,  who,  as  in  all  the  characters  she  has 
assumed,  thoroughly  identified  herself  with  tlie  char- 
acter of  the  gipsy  motlier,  and  placed  herself  at  the 
head  of  all  who  have  sung  it  here.  Miss  Phillips, 
indeed,  in  every  thing  she  has  done  during  this  en- 
gagement, has  shown  her  study,  her  growth,  and  a 
steady  advance  towards  the  success  and  furore  which 
we  doubt  not  awaits  her  in  the  future.  She  is  really 
an  artist  of  a  liigli  stamp,  and  were  it  not  for  her  long 
experience  upon  the  stage,  we  should  say  she  had 
dramatic  genius.  It  may  not  be  that,  but  her  talent 
surely  falls  but  veiy  little  short  of  it.  Her  singing 
throughout  the  opera  commanded  the  most  spontane- 
ous and  rapturous  applause. 

The  general  cast  of  the  opera  was  of  unusual  even- 
ness, and  made  tlie  performance  singulai'ly  effective 
so  far  as  the  principles  are  concerned.  Gazzaniga 
appeared  to  great  advantage  as  Leonora,  and  com- 
pares favorably  with  any  who  have  sung  the  part 
here.  The  Misa-ere  scene  was  loudly  encored,  in 
spite  of  the  evident  unwillingness  of  Stefani  to  re- 
peat it.  It  seems  a  little  strange  to  hear  any  other 
than  Brignoli  as  Manrico,  but  his  most  ardent  admir- 
ers must  confess  that  the  dramatic  energy  of  his  suc- 
cessor gave  a  new  power  to  the  character,  while  it 
was  throuL'hout  admirably  sung,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  part  that  he  has  sung  here. 

Ploresza,  as  the  Count  di  Luna,  made  a  favorable 
imm"ession,  although  lie  has  to  stand  the  comparison 
with  a  bariione  of  the  tine  quality  of  Amodio,  with 
whom  we  are  made  familiar  in  this  part.  The  "  Am 
vil  Chorus,"  for  once,  fell  utterly  flat  upon  the  ears 
of  theaudience,  and  not  a  hand  was  raised  in  applause. 
The  orchestra,  too,  was  somewhat  at  loose  ends,  which 
may  not  be  so  much  wondered  at,  as  rehearsals  cannot 
be  very  eificient,  nor  frequent,  when  a  fresh  opera  is 
given  every  niglit. 

So  far  for  the  present.  Performances  of  / 
Puritani,  and  again  of  Robert  le  TJiable,  have  fol- 
lowed ;  and  this  afternoon  will  be  another  of  those 
glorious  inventions,  a  "  Grand  Gala  Matinde," 
witlianother  opportnnity  (never  to  be  missed)  of 
hearing  Don  Ounmnni,  and  Formes  in  his  in- 
imitable Leparello.  And,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  the  entertainment  will  include  the  last 


act  of  the  Traviata,  in  which  Gazzaniga  is 
great,  and  a  Spanish  Song  in  costume  by  the 
same.  On  Tuesday  the  troupe  will  vary  the 
scene  by  playing  for  a  night  in  Worcester. 


Low  Priced  Edition  of  Oratorios.  —  We 
would  direct  special  attention  to  the  new  and  elegant 
edition  of  Sacred  Oratorios  now  being  issued  by 
Messrs.  Bitson  &  Co.,  at  a  marvelously  low  price. 
Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  work  in  order 
to  present  to  the  musical  public  as  correct  copies  of 
these  master-pieces  as  can  possibly  be  obtained — and 
we  have  no  hesitancy  in  assuring  our  readers  that 
they  will  find  this  American  edition,  in  every  point 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  all  others. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

The  approaching  Handel  Festival  in  London 
is  certainly  an  event  of  enough  importance  to  give 
interest  to  the  programme  of  the  managers,  which 
will  be  found  entire  in  our  last  two  papers.  Even 
the  small  details  respecting  seats  and  tickets  will,  with 
the  rest,  be  interesting  as  matter  of  record,  while  they 
may  yet  be  in  season  to  serve  any  of  our  readers  who 
may  feel  prompted  to  take  one  of  the  next  steamers 
to  England,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  grand  occa- 
sion. It  is  just  the  season,  too,  to  hear  all  the  best 
operas  and  concerts  in  London.  The  harvest  there 
is  unusually  rich,  witness  our  gleanings  under  the 
head  of  "  Music  Abroad." 

Dr.  Hodges,  the  veteran  organist  of  Trinity 
Church,  sailed  for  Europe  last  week  in  the  Persia. 
For  some  time  a  partial  paralysis  has  prevented  him 
from  attending  to  his  official  duties,  but  he  played  at 
Trinity  the  Sunday  before  leaving  this  country.  For 
twenty  years  Dr.  Hodges  has  been  organist  of  the 
parish,  and  has  now  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  with  a 
donation  from  the  vestry  of  $  500.  Mr.  Cutler, 
formerly  of  Boston,  will  occupy  his  seat  at  Trinity 
organ  during  his  absence. 

The  Stkakoch  troupe  in  New  York  have  been 
giving  Don  Giovanni,  Don  Pasquale,  Sfc,  and,  for  a 
novelty,  Donizetti's  I  Martyr! ,  with  Piccolomini  as 
the  heroine.  The  opera,  entire,  was  never  given  in 
this  country,  except  as  Anglicised  into  an  Oratorio  (!) 
by  our  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  when 
when  jolly  English  Hatton  was  conductor.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Mozart,  with  Miss  Hawley,  and  others,  is 
giving  popular  ballad  entertainments  in  New  York. 
.  .  .  Senor  de  Casseres,  the  young  pianist  from 
Jamaica,  has  been  giving  several  concerts  in  Wor- 
cester, and  exciting  much  interest.  .  .  .  Mme.  Bis- 
CACCiANTi  is  still  concertizing  in  New  England,  and 
created  much  enthusiasm  last  week  in  Salem.  Why 
cannot  Mr.  UUman  secure  her  for  the  short  time  be- 
fore her  tour  in  South  America,  and  let  us  have  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  one  of  the  most  finished  sing- 
ers of  the  day  in  opera.  Surely  in  her  and  in  Miss 
Phillipps,  the  two  first  whom  this  country  sent 
abroad  to  become  prima  donnas,  Boston  has  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of. 

The  new  opera  season  in  New  York  was  opened 
last  evening  with  Cortesi  in  Saffo.     The  Post  says  : 

*'  This  prima  donna  is  highly  praised,  though  her 
reputation  is  almost  exclusively  Italian,  as  she  has 
never  sung  in  London  or  Paris.  Adelaide  Cor- 
tesi was  born  in  Milan  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1830,  and  is  now  twenty-nine  years  old.  Slie  studied 
under  Eomani  and  Ceccherini,  and  in  1847,  when  in 
her  seventeenth  year,  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the 
Pergola,  at  Florence,  in  the  Gemma  di  Vergij  of 
Donizetti.  She  was  successful,  and  was  soon  en- 
gaged for  three  years  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  where  she 
sang  in  Norma,  Lucrczia,  Saffo,  Macbeth,  and  Lom- 
bardi.  An  opera  called  the  Domi'no  iVero  was  written 
for  her  by  Rossi.  In  1850  she  sang  at  La  Fenice  in 
Venice,   where  her  performance  in  the  Mesnadieri  of 


Verdi,  (with  the  tenor  Mirate,  who  will  be  remem- 
bered by  New  York  opera-goers,)  and  in  the  Saffo 
and  Medea  of  Pacini,  was  highly  successful.  Cortesi 
subsequently  visited  Naples,  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  returned  to  Venice.  She  also  sang  again 
in  Florence,  and  in  several  cities  of  the  Romagna, 
and  in  1856  she  was  at  Palermo.  After  this  engage- 
ment her  services  were  secured  by  a  Mexican  mana- 
ger, who  was  then  in  Europe,  and  her  Mexican  suc- 
cesses induced  Maretzekto  offer  her  an  engagement." 

Last  Saturday  evening  the  Meionaon  (or  lesser 
Ticmont  Temple)  was  filled  with  an  invited  audi- 
ence, who  listened  with  delight  to  another  of  those 
rare  and  charming  little  private  soirees  of  the  Club 
of  amateur  singers  trained  and  led  by  Otto  Dresel. 
The  programme  is  worth  recording  : 

Part  I. 

1.  Chorus  from  Jephtha. Handel. 

{When  his  loud  voice  in  thunder  spoke,  with  conscious  fear 

the  billows  brolte ; 
In  vain  they  roll  their  foaming  tide,  and  lash  with  idle 
rage  the  foaming  strand.) 

2.  "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes,-'  from  Judas  Macca- 
boeus, Ilandel. 

3.  ''Dieslrfe."  from  the  Requ-em, Cherubini. 

4.  Air  for  Soprano J.  S.  Each. 

5.  Chorus  from  Judas  Maccabceus, Handel. 

(l?or  Sion  lamentation  make,  with  words  that  weep  and 
teai-e  that  speak. ) 

6.  Selections  from  Orpheus, Gluck. 

Dance  of  Furies. 

Chorus. — "  AVhat  mortal  dares  enter  these  shades,  guar- 
ded by  Cerberus." 
Solo. — Orpheus,  answered  by  Chorus  of  Furies. 
Chorus. — "  Unhappy  mortal,  what  brings  thee  hither  ?  " 
Solo. — Orpheus.    "  Endless  woes,  unhappy  shadows,"  &c. 
Chorus. — "  Let  him  enter  the  infernal  gates." 
Solo. — Orpheus.     "  Infernal  gods  I  Pity  my  despair." 
Chorus. — "  Enter  the  abode  of  the  blest,  noble  hero, 
faithful  lover." 

Part  II. 

7.  Solo. — Heine's  Ballad  :  Die  beiden  Grenadiere,  (The  return 
of  the  Grenadiers  from  Russia  after  the  defeat  of  Na- 
poleon.)  Reissiger. 

8.  Two  Part-Songs  :— 

The  Harvest  Field.     "The  crickets  chirpt  at  break  of 

day.  inviting  all  good  company." Mendelssohn. 

The  Little  Mouse  (Children's  Song), Otto  Dresel. 

9.  "Baby  with  the  hat  and  plume,"  words  by  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Howe, Otto  Dresel. 

"As  on  her  white  palfrey  so  proud  and  so  gay.  a  Princess 
was  riding  one  bright  summer  day," Otto  Dresel. 

"Biiuerlein,  B'iuerlein,  tik,  tik,  tak,"  (What  the  little 
finch  said  to  the  peasant  boy  threshing  corn  ;  Chil- 
dren's Song,) Taubert. 

10.  Chorus  of  Elves  from  Oberon, Weber. 

11.  May  Song,  for  four  voices, Robert  Franz. 

The  Atlas  and  Bee  says  (and  we  say  ditto)  :  "  We 
used  the  libretto  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 
"  11  Trovatore  "  being  the  first  part  of  a  series  about 
to  be  published  by  them.  The  size  is  convenient,  the 
type  and  paper  good,  the  words  correct,  and  the  text 
profusely  illustrated  by  the  music  of  the  principal 
airs  of  the  opera,  many  more  in  number  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  libretto.  We  commend  it  to  the 
opera  goers  of  Boston.  The  English  translation  is  by 
Mr.  Theodore  T.  Barker,  so  that  we  have  assu- 
rance of  accuracy  and  good  taste  in  the  English 
version."  .  .  .  The  Daily  Advertiser,  in  noticing  the 
performance  of  the  Trovatore,  says  :  "  The  anvil 
chorus  was  so  well  given  that  it  was  encored.  (Think 
of  that,  Mr.  Dwiglit!)"  Now  read,  per  oon/ra,  the 
statement  co])icd  from  another  paper  in  our  I'eview  of 
"  Italian  Opera."  Which  is  right  ?  Which  lesson 
have  we  to  "  think  of  "  ?  Verily  it  is  pleasant  some- 
times, when  one  gets  tired  of  a  hacknicd  opera,  to 
stay  at  home  and  com])are  the  next  day's  reports ! 
.  .  .  They  have  "  Trovatopera  "  in  San  Francisco ; 
namely  at  Maguire's  0|)era  House,  where  on  the  5th 
of  May  was  performed  //  Trovatore  by  a  "  great 
combination  of  talent,"  including  Signora  Giovan- 
NiNA  BiANCiii  as  Leonora,  Mme.  Jenny  Feret  as 
Azucena,  Sig.  Bianciii  as  Manrico,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  W.  Leach  as  Count  diLuna;  orchestra 
leader,  Mons.  Feret. 
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New  York,  Mat,  31. — The  production  of  Doni- 
zetti's MaHiri  has  proved  a  successful  card  for  Mr. 
Strakosch.  The  opera  had  a  reputation  here.  And 
the  music  contains  a  number  of  pleasing  melodies, 
but  is  not  on  the  whole  as  fine  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  critics  all  agree  tliat  it  does  not 
equal  either  Lucia,  Lucrezia,  or  Favorita,  on  wliicli 
Donizetti's  fame  chiefly  rests.  Yet  there  are  some 
highly  effective  situations,  and  the  libretto  is  good; 
so  the  opera  takes  well  with  the  public.  From  a 
criticism  in  the  Evening  Post,  I  extract  the  following 
brief  analysis  of  the  music  ; 

The  overture  is  of  a  subdued  cist,  introducing  the  chief  air 
of  the  opera,  that  further  on  serves  as  a  duet  for  tenor  and  so- 
prano. A  religious  chorus  behind  the  yet  unraised  curtain 
has  a  peculiarly  pleasing  effect. 

The  first  scene  represents  the  interior  of  the  catacombs,  and 
a  chorus  of  Christians  is  followed  by  a  delicate  melody  [D^nn 
alma  troppo]  for  tenor.  A  clarionet  solo,  somewhat  suggestive 
of  that  in  Lttria,  precedes  a  parenthetic  chorus  of  Christians, 
who  are  faintly  heard  singing  in  the  distant  part  of  the  cata- 
combs, and  introduces  the  opening  romanza  and  cabaletta  for 
the  soprano.  For  the  latter  movement  Piccolomini  substitu- 
ted a  brilliant  polacca,  composed  by  Mr.  Muzio,  the  conductor, 
that  does  not  however  surpass  the  original  bravura  air  com- 
posed for  this  situation  by  Donizetti. 

The  scene  then  changing,  presents  a  triumphal  arch  at 
Mitylene.  an  ancient  city  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  and  the  advent  of  Severus,  the  Komau  Pro-Con- 
sul, is  heralded  by  a  military  procession,  with  trumpets  and 
drums;  a  triumphal  march,  performed  alt<=rnately  by  the 
band  on  the  stage  and  the  orchestra,  with  an  accompanying 
chorus,  though  rather  blatant  and  commonplace,  forms  one 
of  the  most  popularly  effective  scenes  in  the  work.  An  andante, 
and  the  necessary  alle^o  for  baritone,  written  in  the  regular 
Donizetti  style,  concludes  the  first  act. 

The  second  act  opens  in  the  house  of  Paolina,  and  commen- 
ces with  a  duet  for'baritone  and  soprano  that  is  suggestive  of 
but  not  equal  to  the  first  duet  in  the  second  act  of  Lucia.  A 
delicious  air  for  tenor  (Sfolgoro  divino  raggio)  follows  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  opera,  and  was  enthu.siastically  encored. 
The  scene  changing  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  we  have  a  bras- 
sy but  effective  chorus  of  priests  and  priestesses,  in  some  parts 
of  which  the  orchestral  contrasts  deserve  notice.  The  act  con- 
cludes with  a  concerted  piece  that  may  be  ranked  among  Don- 
izetti's happiest  inspirations.  The  melody  is  distinct,  the  har- 
monies skilful  and  scientific,  and  the  climacteric  crexetndo  that 
Donizetti  ^o  admirably  employs  finely  attained.  The  artists 
were  twice  called  before  the  curtain  after  this  performance. 

In  act  ni,  after  an  insigoificent  bass  solo  and  chorus,  we 
have  a  superb  duo  for  soprano  and  tenor,  in  which  Paolina, 
struck  by  the  fortitude  of  her  Christian  spouse,  is  suddenly 
converted  to  his  faith.  This  is  the  scene  in  which  Rachel  in 
CorneiUe^s  tragedy  of  Polyeucte  was  so  effective.  Donizetti's 
music  is  excellent,  and  if  confided  to  a  more  powerful  prima 
donna  than  Piccolomini,  would  rise  to  the  sublime.  The 
dramatic  element  —  the  doubt  —  the  conviction  —  the  Credo, 
and  the  final  burst  of  enthusiasm,  during  which  the  lover- 
martyrs  hear  the  sound  of  angelic  harps,  is  altogether  a 
triumph  for  the  Bergamese  composer.  The  voices  of  the 
angry  populace  are  now  heard,  demanding  that  the  victims  be 
brought  to  the  arena,  and  the  scene  changing,  we  behold  the 
Christian  martyrs  singing  the  hymns  of  triumphant  faith, 
with  which  in  the  mighty  amphitheatre  they  welcome  their 
glorious  martyrdom. 

Piccolomini  is  not  equal  to  the  character  of 
Paolina.  She  does  not  look  well  in  the  classic  flow- 
ing drapery  of  the  Roman  Era,  and  her  voice  is  not 
adapted  for  the  canlahUe  movements  that  occur  for 
tlie  soprano.  I  can  readily  imagine  that  with  a  great 
tragic  singer  the  role  of  Paolina  could  be  made  one  of 
the  most  effective  in  the  whole  range  of  lyric  drama. 

Brignoi.i  sang  bcautifullj- ;  but  the  character  of 
Poliuto  is  one  demanding  a  robust  tenor,  with  some 
spirit  and  energy  —  not  a  lazy,  lavender  dandy  like 
the  sweet-voiced  Brignoli.  Ajiodio  has  a  tolerable 
part,  and  one  noisy,  commonplace  air.  He  looks 
very  funny  in  the  Roman  chariot,  on  which  he  makes 
his  triumphal  entry  on  the  scene,  and  his  descent 
from  tliis  classic  vehicle  never  fails  to  awaken  the 
deepest  sympathy  of  his  audience. 

Piccolomini  leaves  us  this  week,  but  whether  for 
Europe  or  not,  no  one  can  tell.  ConxESi,  Maret- 
zek's  new  prima  donna,  will  sing  Wednesday  even- 
ing in  Saffo,  and  subsequently  in  1  Marliri, 


There  is  very  little  doing  here  in  music  excepting 
in  the  operatic  line.  The  city  is  crowded  with  mu- 
sicians, but  even  the  most  popular  are  a  little  afraid 
of  concert  giving.  Arthur  Napoleon  arrived  in 
the  city  from  a  Western  tour,  a  couple  of  weeks 
since,  but  has  not  appeared  in  public.  He  is  just 
now  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  chess-playing,  pre- 
paring for  a  match  with  Paul  Morphy.  Mr.  Ullmann 
was  at  our  Academy  of  Music  Friday  last,  and  heard 
Martiri.  He  says  he  will  give  no  opera  in  New  York 
till  Fall,  and  will,  after  the  Boston  season,  go  to 
Europe  for  artists.  He  has  made  proposals  to  Grisi 
and  Makio,  but  those  singers  have  not  acceded  to 
them. 

Mrs.  James,  a  lady  who  has  sung  in  Italy  with 
success,  is  staying  in  the  city.  She  is  an  American 
from  Maine,  but  has  passed  some  eleven  years 
abroad.  Her  voice,  which  I  have  heard  at  a  private 
musical  entertainment,  is  a  high  soprano,  flexible 
and  well  cultivated,  and  especially  effective  in  bra- 
vura music.  She  sang  on  the  occasion  I  refer  to, 
with  Mr.  MiLLAKD,  the  Boston  tenor,  the  operatic 
part  of  Traviata.  She  would  make  a  highly  favora- 
ble impression  should  she  appear  on  the  stage  in  a 
role  adapted  to  her  style,  and  I  trust  yet  to  record  for 
her  a  successful  operatic  debut  in  this  country. 

Miss  Ada  Phillips  is  expected  here  this  week. 
She  will  probably  sing  with  Strakosch's  company. 
Cora  be  Wilhorst,  Squires,  Baeili  and  Mag- 
GiOROTTi,  have  gone  on  a  concert  tour  in  Connecti- 
cut. They  say  —  green-room  gossips  gabble  it  — 
that  Mrs.  Willhorst  refused  to  sing  the  night  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Academy  in  /  Puritani,  before  she  was 
paid  in  full,  although  her  month's  salary  was  not  due 
for  several  days.  She  made  this  announcement  just 
a  few  minutes  before  the  time  for  commencing  the 
overture.  Stnakosch  didn't  have  the  money  in  his 
pocket  and  tried  to  reason  with  the  lady.  The  Lady 
obdurate.  Lady  wanted  cash  or  would  not  sing  a 
note.  Brignoli  to  the  rescue.  The  lazy  tenor  rushed 
off  to  his  hotel  and  going  to  his  trunk  hauled  out 
some  gold  eagles,  rushed  back  to  the  Academy  and 
poured  it  at  Willhorst's  feet.  Mercenary  Lady  paci- 
fied, went  on  the  stage  and  sang  like  a  nightingale. 

A  very  nice  piece  of  gossip  this  —  and  about  as 
true  I  suppose  as  most  bits  of  tittle-tattle. 

P.  S.  Piccolomini  sang  last  evening  for  the  last 
time  in  Poliuto.  She  seemed  perfectly  inspired  and 
sang  with  greater  power  and  effect  than  I  have  before 
known  her  to  exhibit.  Brignoli  was  actually  enthu- 
siastic, and  Amodio  was  hugely  effective  in  his  part 
of  the  Roman  Proconsul.  After  the  opera,  Piccolo- 
mini was  called  out  to  receive  a  shower  of  bouquets 
and  made  the  following  speech  ;  — 

Mt  Dear  Friends  :  In  this  beautiful  temple, 
eight  months  since,  you  bade  me  cordi.al  welcome ; 
during  that  time — oh  how  short !  how  happy  to  me  ! 
— you  have  always  been  most  kind,  most  indulgent. 
I  return  you  thanks  from  the  depth  of  my  heart,  and 
sh.iU  ever  hold  you  in  sweet  memory.  This  immense 
country,  through  which  I  have  journeyed,  I  leave 
with  tears  of  sincere  regret,  and  pr.ay  my  good  angel 
will  once  more  guide  me  to  its  hospitable  shores. 
Encouraged  by  this  hope,  I  have  less  pain  to  say  adieu 
— and  bid  you  all  farewell. 

To  be  sure  she  called  "  most "  moas  and  "  indul- 
gent "  indoalgimt,  and  made  any  amount  of  similar 
blunders.  But,  withal,  it  was  a  very  charming  little 
speech,  and,  what  with  the  shrugs,  and  the  smiles, 
and  the  lifting  of  eyebrows  and  the  Icissing  of  hands 
to  the  audience,  had  a  very  pretty  effect,  and  was  ex- 
cellently received. 

The  opera  is  closed  till  Friday  evening,  June  3d., 
when  Cortesi  will  sing  in  Saffo.  Mr.  Strakosch  has 
already  published  one  of  those  long  confidential 
cards  to  the  public,  that  were  inaugurated  by  Ull- 
man,  and  are  such  novelties  in  the  advertising  line, 
and  represent  opera  managers  in  such  a  disinterested 
light.  Rlax  Maretzek,  by  the  way,  will  wield  the 
conductor's  baton  during  the  engagement  of  Cortesi. 

Trovatok. 
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PublUhcflt  by  O.  DilNon  6c  Co. 


Mosic  BT  Matl. — Quantitiei*  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distincewill  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a  con- 
venience, but  a  saving  f  f  expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books 
can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  ounce. 
This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand  miles;  be- 
yond that,  double  the  above  ra,tes. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
The  Evergreen  Flower.     Song.      F.  Wallerstein.  25 
Springtime  and  youth  long  ago.       T.  Ascherfeld.  25 
Song  makes  fresh  the  weary.  Minnie  May.  25 

How  it  fell  calm  one  summer  night.        P.  HenU.  25 
Pleasing  Parlor  Ballads,  each  one  having  some  par- 
ticular points  of  excellence  which  will  secure  friends 
for  them. 

Trusting  in  thee.  W.  T,  Wrighton.  25 

The  Songs  of  this  author,  whose  ballad  of  "  The 
dearest  spot  on  earth  to  me  is  home,"  has  first  intro- 
duced his  name  to  the  whole  singing  world,  have  a 
charming  simplicity,  which  would  secure  for  them  a 
large  share  of  sympathy  from  the  young  folks,  if  they 
but  knew  them. 


The  old  Bell. 

A  touching  Ballad. 


J.    W.  Cherry.  25 


Instrumental  Music. 

"Warhlings  at  Eve.    Romanza.    Biinley  Richards.  30 

An  exquisite  httle  nocturne  of  moderate  difficulty. 


Martha.     Eantaisie  di  Salon. 


Charles  Voss.  60 


This  Fantasia  contains  the  most  effective  and  telling 
arrangement?  of  some  of  the  best  melodies  in  the  opera. 
It  is  written  for  good  players.  Tho-.e  that  can  master 
it  will  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  brilliant  operatic 
arrangements  which  they  know. 

La  Traviata.     Beauties  in  2  Books.     2d  Book. 

A.  W.  Berg.  60 
The  second  and  last  number  of  these  excellent  ar- 
rangements, containing  the  duet.  "  Parigi,  O  cara," 
the  Gipsey  chorus,  and  four  more  of  the  favorite  airs. 
The  first  number  has  been  received  by  the  public  with 
great  favor,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  these 
Potpourris  by  Mr.  Berg  will  eventually  become  the 
piano-player's  operatic  handbook. 

Be  kind  to  the  loved  ones  at  home.     Variations. 

Charles  Grohe.  50 
A  set  of  variations  on  an  old  and  favorite  air,  clev- 
erly done,  as  is  Grobe's  wont. 

La  Cascade  des  Koses.     Morceau  de  genre. 

J.  Ascher.  40 
Ascher's  latest  work,  which  is  so  eminently  pleasing 
that  within  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  lot 
from  transatlantic  shores,  there  was  already  a  general 
demand  for  it,  to  which  the  supply  has  of  course  been 
inadequate,  and  rendered  an  American  edition  neces- 
sary. 

For  tlie  Organ. 

Pastorale  by  Theodore  KuUak.     Arranged  by 

W.  Best.  30 

A  charming  piece,  one  of  Kullak's  *'Flcurs  du  Sud," 
which  Mr.  Best  has  adapted  for  the  organ  in  an  admi- 
rable manner.  There  is  a  great  want  of  "show-pieces" 
for  organists.    It  is  thought  this  will  gratify  not  a  few. 

Books. 

LiBKETTO  OF  II  Trovatore.  (The  Trouba- 
dour). Composed  by  Verdi.  Containing  the 
Italian  ^ext,  with  an  English  Translation,  by 
Theodore  T.  Barker,  and  the  Music  of  the 
Principal  Airs.  25 

This  is  the  first  of  "  Ditson  &  Co.'s  Standard  Opera 
Libretto,"  —  a  new  series,  which  will  include  between 
forty  and  fifty  operas,  and  prove  very  desirable  Hand- 
books for  opera  goers,  with  correct  versions,  both  in 
Italian  and  English,  of  the  test.  They  are  issued  in 
a  neat  and  attractive  style  and  must  command  a  very 
large  sale. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Henry  Heine  about  Music  and  Musicians. 

VIII.*  —  Musical  Cuiticism.  —  Rossini  and 
Meyerbeek. 

Paris,  May,  1837. 

But  what  is  Music  ?  This  question  occupied 
me  an  hour  last  night  before  I  went  to  sleep. 
There  is  a  marvellous  fact  connected  with  music  ; 
I  might  say,  it  is  a  marvel.  It  stands  between 
thouglit  and  manifestation ;  as  a  mediating  twi- 
light between  spirit  and  matter ;  to  both  it  is  re- 
lated and  yet  different  from  both ;  it  is  spirit,  but 
yet  spirit  which  requires  a  time-measure  ;  it  is 
matter,  but  yet  matter  which  can  dispense  with 
space. 

We  do  not  know  what  Music  is.  But  what 
good  music  is,  we  know  ;  and  still  better  do  we 
know  what  bad  music  is ;  for  of  the  latter  a 
much  greater  quantity  has  reached  our  ears. 
Musical  criticism  can  rest  only  on  experience, 
and  not  upon  a  synthesis ;  it  has  to  classify  musi- 
cal works  according  to  their  resemblances,  and 
take  the  impression  they  produce  upon  the  gene- 
rality of  hearers  as  the  standard. 

Nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  theorizing 
in  music.  To  be  sure,  we  have  laws  here,  math- 
ematically determined  laws ;  but  these  laws  are 
not  music,  they  are  only  its  conditions ;  as  the  art 
of  drawing  and  the  theory  of  colors,  or  the  pal- 
let and  pencil,  in  short,  are  not  Painting,  but  only 
its  necessary  means.  Music  in  its  essence  is  a 
revelation ;  we  can  give  no  account  of  it,  and 
the  true  musical  criticism  is  an  empirical  science. 

I  know  nothing  more  unquickening,  than  a  cri- 
tique of  Monsieur  Fetis,  or  of  his  son,  Monsieur 
Foetus,  in  which  the  worth  of  a  musical  work  is 
reasoned  out  of  it  or  into  it,  from  fundamental 
axioms,  a  priori.  Such  criticisms,  done  up  in  a 
certain  lingo  and  spiced  with  technical  expres- 
sions, which  are  not  known  to  the  cultivated 
world  in  general,  but  only  to  executive  artists, 
give  that  empty  twaddle  a  certain  sort  oi  respect 
with  the  great  multitude.  My  friend  Detmold, 
in  regard  to  Painting,  has  written  a  handbook, 
by  which  one  may  attain  to  connoisseurship  in  two 
hours;  some  one  should  write  a  similar  little 
book  in  regard  to  Music,  and  by  an  ironical  vo- 
cabulary of  musical  critic  phrases,  and  orchestra 
jargon,  put  an  end  to  the  hollow  hand-work  of  a 
Fetis  and  a  Foetus.  The  best  musical  criticism, 
perhaps  the  only  one  which  proves  anything,  is 
one  which  I  heard  last  year  in  Marseilles  at  the 
table  d'hote,  where  two  travelling  agents  were  dis- 
puting about  the  question  of  the  day,  whether 
Kosscsfi  or  Meyerbeer  were  the  greater  mas- 
ter. No  sooner  had  one  ascribed  the  highest  ex- 
cellence to  the  Italian,  than  the  other  made  reply, 
but  not  with  dry  words ;  he  merely  trilled  some 
partioulai-ly  beautiful  melodies  out  of  Robert  le 
Diahle.  To  this  the  former  knew  of  no  more 
striking  repartee,  than  zealously  to  hum  in  return 
some  snatches  out  of  the  BarUere  de  Seoiglia,  and 

*  Tor  the  preceding  numbers  see  Vol.  XIII.,  Nos.  14  to  21 
inclusive. 


so  they  both  kept  it  up  through  the  whole  dinner 
time  ;  instead  of  a  vociferous  exchange  of  forms 
of  speech  which  really  say  nothing,  they  gave  us 
the  most  precious  table  music,  and  in  the  end  I 
was  forced  to  confess,  that  one  had  better  not 
dispute  at  all  about  music,  or  do  it  only  in  this  re- 
alistic waj'. 

You  see,  my  dear  friend,  I  shall  bore  you  with 
no  traditional  phrases  in  regard  to  the  opera. 
But  in  speaking  of  the  French  stage  I  cannot 
leave  this  last  unmentioned.  Nor  need  you 
fear  from  me  any  comparative  discussion,  in  the 
usual  fashion,  of  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer.  I  con- 
fine myself  to  liking  both,  and  neither  of  the  two 
do  I  like  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It  I  per- 
haps sympathize  with  the  former  even  more  than 
with  the  latter,  it  is  only  a  private  feeling,  by  no 
means  the  recognition  of  a  greater  worth.  Per- 
haps it  is  only  vices,  which  chime  together  by 
affinity  with  many  corresponding  vices  in  myself. 
By  nature  I  incline  to  a  certain  Dolce  far  nieiite, 
and  I  love  to  lie  down  upon  flowery  banks,  and 
watch  the  tranquil  movements  of  the  clouds  and 
rejoice  to  see  them  brighten  in  the  sun ;  but 
chance  would  have  it,  that  I  was  often  awakened 
out  of  this  quiet  reverie  by  hard  punches  in  the 
ribs  from  fate  ;  I  was  compelled  to  take  part  in 
the  pains  and  struggles  of  the  time ;  and  then 
my  sympathy  was  manly,  and  bade  defiance  to 
the  bravest. 

But  I  know  not  how  I  should  express  myself, 
my  feelings  still  kept  always  a  certain  remoteness 
from  the  feelings  of  others ;  I  knew  how  they 
felt,  but  I  felt  very  differently  from  them  ;  and  if 
I  spurred  on  my  battle  horse  ever  so  fiercely  and 
thrust  my  sword  ever  so  mercilessly  into  my  foes, 
still  neither  the  fever  nor  the  zest,  nor  the  anxi- 
ety of  the  fight  possessed  me ;  if  often  I  felt 
strangely  ill  at  home  in  the  quiet  of  my  own  con- 
sciousness, I  remarked  that  my  thoughts  lingered 
elsewhere,  while  I  was  striking  round  me  in  the 
thickest  press  of  party  warfare,  and  I  seemed 
to  myself  many  a  time  like  Ogier,  the  Dane,  who 
fought  against  the  Saracens  while  wandering  in 
a  dream.  Such  a  man  must  find  more  that  is  to 
his  humor  in  Rossini  than  in  Meyerbeer,  and  yet 
at  certain  times  he  will  be,  if  not  completely 
given  over  to  the  music  of  the  latter,  yet  certainly 
enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  it.  For  on  the 
waves  of  the  Rossini  music  rock,  in  the  most 
comfortable  manner,  the  individual  joys  and 
griefs  of  man ;  love  and  hatred,  tenderness  and 
longing,  jealousy  and  spleen,  all  is  here  the  isolated 
feeling  of  an  individual.  Hence  a  characteristic 
quality  of  Rossini's  music  is  the  predominance  of 
melody,  which  is  always  the  immediate  expression 
of  an  isolated  emotion. 

With  Meyerbeer,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the 
predominance  of  harmony ;  in  the  stream  of  the 
harmonic  masses  the  melodies  are  lost,  are  even 
drowned,  just  as  the  peculiar  feelings  of  the  pri- 
vate person  are  merged  in  the  collective  feeling 
of  a  whole  people;  and  into  these  harmonic 
streams  our  soul  loves  to  plunge,  when  it  is  pos- 
sessed with  the  sufierings  and  joys  of  the  whole 


human  race  and  takes  sides  in  the  great  problems 
of  society.  Meyerbeer's  music  is  more  social  than 
individual ;  the  grateful  present,  which  finds  its 
own  inward  and  outward  conflicts,  its  mind's  dis- 
traction and  its  battle  of  the  will,  its  trial  and  its 
hope  reflected  in  his  music,  celebrated  its  own 
passion  and  its  own  inspiration,  while  it  applauds 
the  great  maestro. 

Rossini's  music  was  more  suited  for  the  time  of 
the  restoration,  when,  after  great  struggles  and 
disillusions,  men  became  biases  and  their  sense  of 
their  great  collective  interests  necessarily  shrunk 
into  the  background,  while  the  feeling  of  the  me 
could  again  enter  upon  its  lawful  rights.  Rossini 
never  would  have  gained  his  great  popularity  du- 
during  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.  Robes- 
pierre would  have  accused  him  perhaps  of  anti- 
patriotic,  moderatist  melodies,  and  Napoleon  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  made  him  maitre-de-cTiap- 
pelle  to  the  grand  army,  where  he  wanted  a 
collective  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  Poor  Swan  of  Pesaro ! 
the  Gallic  cock  and  the  imperial  eagle  would 
perhaps  have  torn  thee  asunder ;  fitter  for  thee 
than  the  battle  fields  of  civic  virtue  and  of  glory 
was  a  quiet  lake,  on  whose  shores  the  tame  lilies 
nodded  to  thee  peacefully,  and  where  thou 
could'st  row  gently  up  and  down,  beauty  and 
loveliness  in  every  motion  !  The  restoration  was 
Rossini's  time  of  triumph,  and  verily  the  stars  of 
heaven,  that  then  held  holiday  and  troubled 
themselves  no  more  about  the  fate  of  peoples, 
listened  with  rapture  to  his  strains.  Meanwhile 
the  July  revolution  has  raised  a  grand  commotion 
in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  stars  and  men,  angels 
and  kings,  nay  the  good  God  himself,  have  been 
torn  from  their  state  of  peace,  have  again  much 
business  on  hand,  have  got  a  new  era  to  organize, 
have  neither  leisure  nor  tranquility  of  soul  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  melodies  of  private  feeling  : 
and  only  when  the  great  choruses  of  Robert  le 
Diable,  or  of  the  Huguenots  murmur  harmoni- 
ously, shout  harmoniously,  sob  harmoniously,  do 
their  hearts  listen,  and  sob,  and  shout,  and  mur- 
mur in  inspired  unison. 

This  is  perhaps  the  real  ground  of  that  unheard 
of  and  colossal  success,  which  the  two  great  operas 
of  Meyerbeer  enjoy  throughout  the  world.  He 
is  the  man  of  his  age  ;  and  the  age,  which  always 
knows  how  to  choose  its  men,  has  lifted  him  tu- 
multuously  upon  its  shield,  and  pi-oclaims  his  do- 
minion and  holds  triumphal  entree  and  procession 
with  him.  It  is  indeed  no  comfortable  position, 
to  be  borne  in  triumph  in  this  way  :  by  any  mis- 
hap, or  the  awkwardness  of  a  single  shield-bearer, 
one  may  get  pretty  well  rocked  and  shaken,  if 
not  seriously  hurt ;  the  flowery  crowns,  which  fly 
at  one's  head,  may  sometimes  annoy  him  more 
than  they  refresh  him,  if  indeed  thcj'  do  not  soil 
him  when  they  come  from  dirty  hands ;  and  the 
exceeding  weight  of  laurels  may  surely  squeeze 
much  sweat  and  groaning  out  of  him.  .  .  .  Ros- 
sini, when  he  meets  such  a  procession,  smiles  at  it 
all  ironically  with  his  fine  Italian  lips,  and  then 
complains  of  his  bad  stomach,  which  grows  daily 
worse,  till  he  can  actually  eat  nothing  more. 
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That  is  hard,  for  Rossini  was  always  one  ot  the 
greatest  gourmands.  Meyerbeer  is  just  the  oppo- 
site ;  as  in  his  outward  appearance,  so  in  his  en- 
joyments he  is  moderation  itself.  Only  when  he 
has  invited  friends,  does  one  find  him  having  a 
good  table.  One  day  when  I  wanted  to  take 
potluck  with  him,  I  found  him  over  a  pitiful  dish 
of  stoek-fish,  which  made  out  his  whole  dinner ; 
naturally  enough,  I  declared  I  had  already  dined. 

Many  have  maintained  that  he  is  niggardly. 
This  is  not  the  case.  He  is  only  niggardly  in 
outlays  which  concern  his  person.  For  others  he 
is  bountifulness  itself,  and  unfortunate  country- 
men of  his  especially  have  enjoyed  it  even  to 
abuse.  Beneficence  is  a  family  virtue  of  the 
Meyerbeers,  particularly  of  the  mother,  upon 
whom  I  inflict  all  who  need  aid,  and  never  in 
vain.  But  this  lady  also  is  the  happiest  mother 
in  the  world.  Everywhere  the  splendor  of  her 
son  is  ringing  round  her  ;  wherever  she  goes  or 
stays,  some  snatches  of  his  music  flutter  about 
her  ears ;  on  every  side  his  glory  flashes  on  her  ; 
and  in  the  opera,  where  a  whole  public  expresses 
its  enthusiasm  for  Giacomo  in  the  most  uproarious 
applause,  her  maternal  heart  thrills  with  rap- 
tures of  which  we  can  have  no  conception.  I 
know  of  but  one  mother  in  all  history,  to  be  com- 
pared to  her,  and  that  is  the  mother  of  Saint 
Boromseus,  who  in  her  own  lifetime  saw  her  son 
canonized,  and  in  the  church,  amid  thousands  of 
believers,  could  kneel  before  him  and  pray  to 

him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


On  the  Recognition  of  Music  among  the 
Arts. 

A  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London, 

May  13,  1859. 

BY   HENKY   P.    CHORLEY. 

If  this  evening  ground  be  entered  on  which  is 
new  to  the  Society  of  Arts  at  its  meetings,  the 
e.xplanation  of  such  venture  lies  in  the  insertion 
of  Music  among  subjects  of  examination  taken 
charge  of  by  the  Society,  and  in  the  conviction 
that,  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  the 
development  and  cultivation  of  Music  in  England 
have  assumed  proportions  which  render  further 
neglect  of  the  art  impossible,  without  an  indiffer- 
ence amounting  apparently  to  injustice. 

Were  this  exclusively  a  musical  audience,  it 
would  be  lost  time  to  bestow  an  instant  on  such 
obvious  tacts, — as  the  connexion  and  sympathy 
of  Music  with  the  arts  and  sciences — accompanied 
as  they  are,  with  certain  plienomena,  which  are 
more  easy  to  be  noted  than  explained.  Connex- 
ion and  sympathy  have  not  irajjlied  that  contem- 
poraneous perfection  in  Music,  Poetry,  and  Paint- 
ing, which  the  writings  of  the  poets  may  have  led 
us  to  expect.  When  the  tragedy,  thesculpture, 
the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  was  in  the  prime 
of  their  glorious  refinement  and  completeness, — 
that  which  the  Greeks  enjoyed  as  music,  seems, 
so  far  as  we  can  apprehend  it,  to  have  been  little 
short  of  bai-barous  in  its  rudeness  and  cacophony. 
Now  with  regard  to  what  is  true  and  great  in  art, 
tastes  do  not  change,  though  forms  of  society  and 
opinion  do.  Pindar,  and  Euripides,  and  Phidias, 
have  not  been  cast  down  from  their  thrones  by 
any  rumor  of  fashion,  still  less  by  any  successors 
who  have  out-done  them.  If  there  were  any  mu- 
sicians who  rose  to  the  same  height  as  these  great 
men,  the  world  does  not,  and  now  never  will  know 
it.  To  illustrate  again.  While  Horace's  odes  are 
immortal  (so  long  at  least  as  tuneful  language  and 
lyrical  flow  shall  last),  no  one  has  even  "an  idea  of 
the  tune  of  Nero's  fiddle  :  yet  the  refined  poeti- 
cal days  of  Rome  were  thouglit  also  to  be  days  of 
musical  refinement.  Were  we  further  to  exam- 
ine liow  in  the  grand  period  of  Italian  painting 
Music  was  still  young,— immature  in  some  of  her 
features  of  the  greatest  and  most  distinctive 
beauty— our  list  of  illustrative  facts  would  never 


come  to  an  end.  But  one  incidental  conclusion 
is  to  be  drawn  from  matters  well  known  to  many 
of  those  present,  and  regarding  which  the  less 
technically-instructed  must  accept  assurance  in 
place  of  detail, — which  is,  that  within  itself  Music, 
as  an  art,  has  conditions,  caprices,  and  incom- 
pletenesses, which  claim  in  some  measure  a  sepa- 
rate and  peculiar  legislation  for  it.  Milton,  to 
resume  our  illustrations,  was  a  practical  musician. 
Though  a  Nonconformist,  he  immortalized  in  his 
"  Penseroso "  the  pealing  organ  on  which  he 
loved  to  play.  Yet,  in  Milton's  day,  the  instru- 
ment was  a  rude,  limited,  machine ;  and  organ 
music,  as  we  understand  the  word  now,  had  no 
existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unaccom- 
panied vocal  music  of  the  Romish  church  service, 
and  the  secular  madrigal  which  spread  itselffrom 
Italy  over  Flanders,  France,  and  England,  had 
in  Milton's  day,  passed  its  meridian  of  perfection. 
Palestrina  was  dead,  almost  before  the  author  of 
"Comus"  was  born. 

The  list  of  such  peculiarities,  which  make  the 
history  of  Music  complex  and  interesting,  could 
be  lengthened  ad  libitum,  but  even  those  which 
concern  our  subject — the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
art's  popularity — are  intractable  by  reason  of 
their  number.  One,  however,  must  not  be  over- 
looked :  the  influences  which,  with  changes  of 
opinion  and  manners,  bear  on  Music, — an  art 
and  science  yet  still  incomplete  without  personal 
exhibition, — have  never  been  sufficiently  weighed. 
The  history  of  the  estimation  enjoyed  by  music 
in  this  country,  and  its  real  amount  of  gain  and 
progress  during  the  last  century,  is  eminently  in- 
structive. The  Puritans  had  brought  part-sing- 
ing, sacred  and  profane,  into  disrepute.  They 
had  broken  the  organs  in  churches  as  so  many 
engines  of  priestly  insinuation.  Again,  the  per- 
sons who  ruled  the  world  of  fashion,  made  the  be- 
ginnings of  Italian  Opera  in  this  conntry  ridicu- 
lous by  their  exaggerated  enthusiasm.  There 
was  as  yet  comparatively  little  chamber  instru- 
mental music  in  existence  anywhere  for  the  home 
pleasure  of  thoughtful  persons ; — and  what  exis- 
ted was  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who 
were  not  opulent,  being,  for  the  most  part,  in 
manuscript.  Politics  too  had  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. Our  reigning  royal  family  was  not  so  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  but  that  to  quarrel  with  all 
their  pleasures  was  a  charming  game  of  skirmish 
and  annoyance.  The  regnant  German  princes 
brought  with  them  a  German  musician,  and  wliat 
Englishman  would  then  allow  Handel  to  rule 
England's  destinies  ?  Thus,  betwixt  religious 
scruple, — the  sarcasm  of  the  wit,  who  preferred 
the  sound  of  his  own  talk  to  the  singing  of  St. 
Cecilia,  and  political  rancor — the  art  of  Music 
which,  moreover,  was  just  then  passing  through 
important  transitions  of  its  own,  fell  into  popular 
contempt  and  desuetude.  Is  was  too  much  rated 
as  a  pretty  toy,  good  only  for  the  use  of  the  fool- 
ish and  the  effeminate.  Englishmen  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  were  forbidden  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  syren.  They  might  drink  as  they 
pleased  while  the  twelve  hours  of  the  clock  went 
round,  without  losing  credit  for  manliness  and 
good  citizenship:  but  woe  betide  their  reputation 
if  they  sang  aught  save  table  songs,  still  more  if 
they  studied  any  instrument !  Yet,  it  is  no  dumb 
proof  of  the  vitality  and  charm  which  belong  to 
this  beautiful  art,  that  while  it  was  virtually  for- 
bidden to  the  many,  it  was  creating  among  the 
tow  those  imperishable  works  which  do  not  always 
abound  in  times  of  universal  appreciation.  It 
was  during  this  very  last  century  that  Purcell,  by 
composing  to  Dryden's  dramas,  brought  England 
nearer  to  having  an  opera  of  her  own,  than  she 
has  ever  since  been.  It  was  then,  too,  that  Han- 
del deliberately  sat  himself  down  in  this  land,  and 
associated  his  genius  with  such  men  of  letters  and 
renown  as  Gay  and  Congreve,  besides  illustrating 
our  mighty  elder  poets ;  besides  perfecting  sacred 
music  to  a  point  since  totally  unapproached.  It 
was  at  the  period  when  Swift  was  sneering  his 
worst  against  the  fiddlers  and  all  their  fine  stuff", 
that  Addison  was  arranging  the  legend  of  "  Fair 
Rosamond  "  for  music.  It  was  at  the  very  time 
when  ladies  of  quality  were  deservedly  lam- 
pooned by  Hogarth's  pencil  for  adoring  Farinelli, 
or  "  fainting  at  the  departure  of  Senesino,"  that 


such  enlightened  men  as  Gray  and  Mason  helped 
the  singer  by  giving  him  poetry  to  smg.  Nay, 
later  in  the  century,  after  Handel,  Gay,  and  Con- 
greve were  gone,  and  when  that  sort  of  dead  re- 
spectability seemed  to  settle  on  the  amusements 
of  England,  which  is  the  least  favorable  to  poeti- 
cal creation,  we  shall  find  among  the  figures  of  in- 
tellectual London  society,  one  Dr.  Burney,  infe- 
rior as  an  organist,  and  not  very  profound  as  a 
writer — from  Lynn,  in  Norfolk, — listened  to  and 
accepted  as  an  equal  by  Johnson  ;  and  another, 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  his  rival  historian,  who  had 
time  to  produce  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  art, 
after  having  sat  on  a  magistrate's  bench  all  day. 

These  familiar  instances  are  recalled  merely  in 
proof  that  Music,  in  being  lately  so  largely  culti- 
vated, has  not  been  so  much  discovered  as  reinsta- 
ted in  her  old  place  among  men  of  English  science 
and  art — a  place  never  wholly  lost.  But  indeed 
the  links  which  bind  her  to  both  worlds  are  in- 
dissoluble. To  tell  of  the  love  which  musicians 
have  always  had  for  painting,  and  painters  for 
music  ;  to  remind  you  of  Gainsborough  bartering 
one  of  his  best  landscapes  for  Abel's  Viol-di-gamia ; 
of  Handel  haunting  picture  auctions  as  his 
pastime,  and  myriad  instances  of  the  kind,  would 
be  so  much  leisure  wasted  in  mere  anecdote. 
But  it  may  be  submitted  that  some  of  the  claims 
of  Music  on  the  good  construction  of  men  of  sci- 
ence are  too  much  forgotten.  All  its  deep  and 
mysterious  connection  with  the  science  of  acous- 
tics is  not  here  to  be  touched,  because  this  would 
lead  us  to  the  question  of  materials,  not  of  re- 
sults. Optics  and  chemistry  have  both  to  do  with 
painting ;  inasmuch  as  harmonies  of  light  and 
shade,  and  qualities  of  pigments  are  involved  in 
every  line  drawn,  in  every  tint  tried ;  but  one 
who  spoke  on  pictures  in  a  mixed  assembly,  might 
be  forgiven  for  not  touching  on  subjects  so  deli- 
cate and  inexhaustible.  But  the  amount  of  cal- 
culation involved  in  every  musical  result  has  been 
undervalued.  Creation  in  music  is  not  to  be  ac- 
complished without  study  of  periodicity,  number, 
and  accumulation  by  rule,  such  as  must  be  car- 
ried out  in  higher  forms  by  calculators  and 
mathematicians.  The  frequency  of  a  taste  for 
calculation  requiring  close  intellectual  exercise 
among  great  musicians  is  worth  noticing.  Even 
Mozart,  that  lively  South  German,  spoiled  by  a 
childhood  of  prodigious  exhibition, — dissipated, 
facile,  for  ever  floundering  through  a  sea  of  money 
troubles, — found  frequent  amusement  in  working 
out  difficult  sums  in  arithmetic.  Herschell's  as- 
tronomical discoveries  did  not  begin  till  after  he 
had  made  a  reputation  as  an  organ  player.  The 
champion  of  chess,  in  the  last  century,  whose 
book  was  a  text-book  of  that  tremendous  game, 
and  who,  after  he  became  blind,  could  play  three 
games  at  once — was  Philidor,  one  of  the  most 
popular  composers  for  the  comic  opera  at  Paris. 
Not  a  few  of  the  most  accomplished  musicians 
now  living  could  be  named  who  are  formidable 
chess-players. 

Then  there  can  be  no  musician  competent  to 
exercise  the  graver  cmploj'ments  of  the  art,  in 
whom  the  powers  of  perception  liave  not  been 
scientifically  cultivated  to  a  very  high  pitch. 
Consider  a  page  of  score,  which  a  pianoforte 
player  may  be  called  on  to  represent  by  his 
fingers  on  the  pianoforte  at  sight.  This  page  of 
score  contains  a  phrase  of  music  not  so  long  as  an 
Alexandrine  line  of  verse  ;  but  to  make  up  this 
one  line  of  music  there  are  twenty  incomplete 
lines  written  one  underneath  the  other,  and  these 
written  with  half-a-dozen  variations  of  alphabet, 
with  half-a-dozen  divers  readings  of  A's  and  B's. 
A  skilled  musician  should  be  able  to  decipher 
and  combine  these  at  a  glance  ;  to  select  the 
points  of  importance,  to  compromise  with  the  fil- 
linns-up,  and  to  give  his  listeners  an  instant 
sketch  of  what  is  on  the  page.  The  conductor  of 
an  orchestra  has  to  reproduce  this  feat  with  modi- 
fications every  night  that  he  conducts.  Pie  has 
not  merely  to  indicate  his  intentions  to  the  play- 
ers on  the  twenty  instruments  that  fill  the  page, 
but  also  to  do  this  in  suKservience  (supposing  the 
case  an  opera)  to  many  principal  characters  on 
the  stage,  who  nmst  be  watched  and  waited  on, — 
often  with  the  addition  of  a  chorus  moving  hither 
and    thither,   grouped   or   scattered.     To  bring 
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such  an  attempt  to  a  good  issue,  under  circum- 
stances where  failure  and  interruption  may  occur 
at  any  moment,  requires  certain  faculties  and 
certain  talents,  such  as  entirely  remove  those  who 
can  master  the  feat  from  beyond  the  pale  of  neg- 
lect, as  so  many  frivolous  toy-makers. 

Now,  if  such  be  the  place  that  Music  has  al- 
ways held  in  England, — if  it  be  essentially  linked 
to  other  arts  and  sciences,  yet,  singularly  liable  to 
conditions  of  its  own  from  social  changes; — if 
such  be  its  requirements,  is  it  fair  that  the  recog- 
nition of  Music  in  England  should  be  merely  one 
of  barren  sufferance,  or  else  of  individual  enthu- 
siasm V  Let  us  see  how  the  practice  of  it  has  re- 
turned, grown,  rooted  itself  amongst,  and  held 
fast  the  English  people,  since  this  century  came 
in.  Yet  to  indicate  this  withm  the  compass  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  is  something  like  the  attempt 
at  producing  a  panorama  in  a  pill-box. 

The  discouragement  given  to  every  imagina- 
tive and  graceful  art  in  England  by  Puritanism, 
has  been  mentioned.  But  Puritanism,  or  Protest, 
or  Dissent,  or  Asceticism,  have,  and  always  will 
have,  amon"  themselves,  shades  and  differences. 
So  soon  as  ever  the  Dissenters  began  to  get  rich, 
they  began  to  want  outlet  for  imagination,  lu-xurj', 
amusement — to  difier  among  themselves  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  eyes,  ears,  and  preferences  in 
taste.  Shortly  after  this  century  began,  began 
also  the  movement  among  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, which  led  to  something  like  a  schism  among 
them  on  the  question,  whether  organs  should  not, 
or  should  be  in  their  chapels.  Earlier,  among 
the  manufacturing  families  of  our  provincial 
towns,  totally  beyond  the  sphere  of  fashionable 
influence,  might  also  have  been  discerned  steps 
taken  in  the  direction  of  artistic  enjoyment; 
showin"  that  England  would  not  be  thwarted  in 
its  love  for  what  is  beautiful.  One  of  the  first 
persons  in  Europe,  out  of  Austria,  to  admire  and 
watch  eagerly  for  the  originalities  of  Beethoven, 
the  great  German  composer,  was  a  Leicester 
stockinc-weaver,  Mr.  Gardiner.  His  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  music  were  anything  rather  than  un- 
impeachable in  point  of  taste,  but  their  existence 
is  valuable  both  as  an  evidence  and  a  prophecy. 

Here  it  is  essential  to  remind  you  that  every 
nation  has  its  own  strongly  marked  predilections 
and  superiorities  in  the  art.  In  England,  these 
direct  themselves  towards  vocal  music.  Why  we 
should  be  less  adroit  as  instrumentalists  than  as 
singers,  might  be  explained  in  the  small  amount 
of  our  leisure  disposable  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
creation and  in  our  reluctance  to  accept  that 
severe  and  patient  discipline  without  which  there 
is  no  training  of  the  fingers.  Our  nationalitj', 
however,  found  a  singular  amount  of  nourishment 
and  response  in  the  residence  among  us  of  a  man 
like  Handel,  who  accepted  England  as  his  home  ; 
who  enjoj'ed  the  humor  of  its  people ;  who  had 
entered  more  or  less  into  the  genius  of  its  great 
authors ;  and  who  had  been  sustained  in  his  fight 
with  fortune  by  that  direct  ro_yal  patronage 
which,  in  art  as  in  authorship,  was,  in  Handel's 
day,  the  condition  on  which  art  and  authorship 
worked  everywhere.  But  Handel's  greatness 
was  in  nothing  greater  than  in  the  fact  that,  after 
he  fell  somewhat  out  of  fashion  among  the  court 
public,  he  got  hold  of  the  great  English  people. 
Long  ago,  among  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire  and  the 
small  unsiglitly  towns  of  Lancasliire,  Handel  had 
a  public  and  executants.  While  he  was  next  to 
unknown  in  Germany,  totally  so  in  Italy,  and  in 
France  a  myth,  there  was  hardly  a  country 
chapel  with  its  small  organ  in  the  districts  allu- 
ded to  that  did  not  a've  its  "  Messiah,"  its  "  Sam- 
son," its  "  Saul,"  its  "  Judas,"  its  "  Acis  and 
Galatea."  Owing  to  this  perpetual  repetition  and 
tradition  kept  alive  among  people  happily  en- 
dowed by  nature,  the  Lancashire  Chorus  Singers 
became  of  consequence  in  London,  and  were 
called  up  to  sing  at  London's  most  aristocratic 
concerts,  even  when  London  was,  by  coach,  some 
thirty  hours  distant  from  Lancashire. 

Contemporaneously  with  their  singing,  many 
foreign  instrumentalists  settled  in  England  dur- 
ing the  insecurities  of  a  troubled  time.  Out  of 
this  cluster  of  foreign  artists,  joined  by  some  of 
our  own,  in  a  soil  as  ready  to  receive  them  as  it 
had  been  to  receive   Handel,  Haydn,   Mozart, 


grew  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  a  cor- 
poration in  advance  of  its  time  ;  the  body  (you 
may  be  reminded)  to  whom  Beethoven,  when  he 
conceived  himself  dying  in  Austria  of  penury,  ap- 
pealed for  English  friendly  support,  which  was 
instinctively  granted  him. 

By  this  union  of  an  instrumental  society  in 
London  with  this  honest  provincial  amateurship, 
was  mainly  kept  alive  the  provincial  Music  Meet- 
ing in  England  (in  mentioning  which  no  histo- 
rian can  pass  over  the  commanding  position 
taken  by  the  Birmingham  Festival),  and  the 
local  concert,  at  which  the  new  player  or  new 
singer,  the  Paganini  or  Catalani  of  the  minute 
appeared.  This  state  of  things  lasted  till  the 
year  1830,  or  thereabouts ;  till  the  time  when 
railroads  began  to  make  their  influence  felt  in 
this  country,  and  when  our  increasing  intercourse 
with  the  continent  had  somewhat  slackened  the 
rigor  with  which  the  Englishman  who  adopted 
music  as  a  pursuit  was  regarded.  In  the  year 
1834,  the  spell  to  which  we  have  never  ceased  to 
respond,  was  tried  again.  In  that  year  was  held 
the  Handel  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  but 
even  then,  such  a  gathering  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, without  every  corner  of  England  yield- 
ing its  quota  of  professional  singers.  A  London 
amateur  or  two,  however,  aggrieved  that  their 
services  were  declined  in  the  chorus,  started  the 
idea  of  doing  something  musical  in  opposition, 
and  got  up  their  own  festival  in  Exeter  Hall  later 
in  the  same  year.  There  a  small  body  of  sing- 
ers, mainly  consisting  of  the  tradesmen  in  the 
neighborhood,  had  already  assembled  for  practice, 
and  out  of  these  festivals  and  the  movement,  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  took  its  form ;  which 
form  has  of  late  years  perfected  itself,  till  the  So- 
ciety has  become  the  leading  body  of  its  kind  in 
Europe.  During  six  months  of  the  year  the  va- 
riety and  scale  of  its  grand  performances  of  works 
of  serious  music,  the  number  and  quality  of  its 
audiences,  form  a  feature  in  the  story  of  musical 
execution  without  parallel  in  any  other  capital. 
And  it  may  be  predicated  that  the  coming  Han- 
del Commemoration  at  Sydenham  organized  by 
it,  and  the  nucleus  of  which  consists  of  some  fif- 
teen hundred  trained  and  selected  resident  ama- 
teurs of  London,  will  surpass  in  majesty  any 
former  celebration  of  the  kind. 

The  next  start  in  date  of  time  and  of  impor- 
tance was  that  made  some  twenty  years  ago,  by 
the  adaptation  of  a  foreign  method  of  training 
singers  in  large  masses,  giving  them,  at  the  same 
time,  a  rudimental  musical  education.  The  in- 
stantaneous passion  with  which  this  was  adopted 
by  persons  of  all  classes,  ages,  and  professions, 
though  it  touched  the  whimsical,  and  was  certain 
to  be  followed  by  a  reaction,  was  a  sign  how 
eager  was  the  welcome  for  such  an  enlargement 
of  our  social  pleasures — and  with  this  object,  the 
teaching  of  vocal  part  music  in  classes  was  adroit- 
ly seized  hold  of  by  Government,  then  anxious  to 
popularize  a  scheme  of  National  Education.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  examine  whether  all  that 
was  done  was  wisely  done  ;  to  recall  attacks,  con- 
troversies, rivalries,  to  detail  how  immoderate  ex- 
pectation was  followed  by  a  temporary  collapse 
of  interest  aslittle  warrantable.  Neither  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  other  amiable  and  indefatigable 
persons  had  opened  the  question  of  class  teach- 
ing in  vocal  music  before  Mr.  Hullah  brought  his 
method  forward.  But  these  attempts  had  exci- 
ted only  local  notice,  and  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  fact,  that  the  recognition  of  music,  as  en- 
tering into  the  scheme  of  every  Englishman's 
education, — that  its  readmission  into  our  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  its  immense  growth 
among  our  working  classes,  whether  they  are 
clustered  at  some  new  railway  town,  as  at  Crewe, 
or  Wolverton,  or  Swindon,  or  arc  congregated  in 
the  employ  of  the  aristocrats  of  manufacture,  that 
the  invention  of  cheap  publication  for  Music,  even 
now  in  its  infancy — date  from  the  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Hullah,  and  the  sudden  patronage  which  at 
the  outset  attended  them. 

To  number,  now,  the  societies,  gi-eat  and  small, 
the  myriads  who  read  at  sight  what  their  prede- 
cessors only  painfully  acquired  by  heart, — the 
musical  resources  of  London,  which,  in  1830,  de- 
pended on  "  the  Lancashire  Chorus   Singers," — 


would  not  be  easy.  The  singers  who  could  be 
convened  in  London,  and  combined  from  every 
class  of  society,  are  to  be  counted  by  thousands ; 
and,  considering  our  great  distances,  our  discre- 
pancy of  hours,  the  engTossing  nature  of  our  oc- 
cupations, the  amount  of  good  work,  good  will, 
and  good  result  to  be  got  from  them,  to  use  a 
worn  phrase,  amounts  to  a  great  fact. 

Nor  is  it  in  Loudon  only  that  this  animation 
has  made  itself  felt.  It  is  superfluous  to  desig- 
nate such  buildings  as  the  Halls  of  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Manchester,  in  each 
of  which  has  been  built  its  organ  of  a  scale  form- 
erly totally  unknown  in  England ;  in  each  of 
which  is  assembled  a  powerful  chorus ;  each  of 
which  can  be,  and  is,  filled  to  overflowing  when 
good  music  Is  performed.  Even  from  a  remote 
town,  comparatively  so  little  opulent  as  Aber- 
deen, come  tidings  of  a  new  hall,  a  new  organ, 
and  five  hundred  chorus  singers,  to  be  tried  and 
sifted,  and  selected  from,  with  a  view  to  its  in- 
auguration in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


First  Appearance  of  Adelaide  Kemble  in 
England. 

From  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Studies  and  Stories." 

Her  first  appearance  on  a  London  stage  was  atten- 
ded by  ch-cumstances  which  lent  it  an  extraordinary 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  gave  it  some 
peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  regarded 
herself.  As  tlie  youngest  daughter  of  that  '  Olym- 
pian dynasty '  which  had  held  and  transmitted, 
through  several  generations,  tlie  sceptre  of  supremacy 
in  her  art,  and  which  the  whole  English  nation  re- 
garded with  a  just  pride  and  reverence,  she  seemed 
to  have  a  prescriptive  right,  not  only  to  the  indul- 
gence, but  to  the  homage  and  affections  of  her  audi- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  it  the  high  name  slie  bore 
was  a  diadem  round  her  brow,  it  was  also  a  pledge 
of  powers  and  talents  not  easily  redeemed.  It  raised 
expectations  not  easily  satisfied.  Where  there  was 
genius,  it  was  a  grace  the  more ; — "  where  virtue 
was,  it  was  more  virtuous  "  ;  it  could  impart  an  ad- 
ded splendor  to  the  triumph  of  excellence ;  but  on 
mediocrity  and  defeat  it  had  stuck  a  fatal  and  lasting 
stigma.  To  any  other  in  the  same  position,  failure 
would  have  been  a  misfortune  ;  to  her  it  must  have 
been  disgrace.  These  were  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, which  in  the  very  outset,  pressed 
upon  her  mind.  How  stronfjly,  how  acutely  they 
were  felt — with  what  a  mingled  throb  of  pride  and 
apprehension  she  prepared  to  meet  the  ordeal — those 
can  tell  who  were  near  her  in  that  hour  of  trial,  and 
of  triumph. 

Then  the  Opera  selected  for  her  first  appearance, 
the  "  Norma  "  of  Bellini,  in  some  respects  an  excel- 
lent choice — had  also  its  difficulties  and  disadvanta- 
ges. She  h.ad  sung  it  at  Venice  ;  it  was  associated 
with  her  first  success  ;  it  was  well  calculated  for  her 
person  and  features,  which  had  the  historical  and  po- 
etical cast  of  the  Kemble  family  ;  modified  however 
by  strong  likeness  to  her  mother.  The  music  suited 
the  natural  and  acquired  qualities  of  her  voice,  and 
the  cliiiracter  and  situations  were  calculated  to  ex- 
hibit to  adv.-\ntage  her  style  of  acting — majestic, 
earnest,  passionate.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the 
music  and  the  character  were  so  familiar,  that  the  ef- 
fect of  novelty  in  either  was  wanting. 

Pasta,  the  original  Norma,  had  left  behind  her  un- 
dyins  recollections ;  and  Grisi,  the  successor  of  Pasta 
on  the  stage  of  the  Italian  opera,  was  then  trium- 
phant in  her  beauty,  and  at  the  height  of  her  matured 
powers  as  singer  and  actress.  The  translation, 
though  well  e.xecuted  on  the  whole,  offered  great 
difficulties  to  one  who  had  been  accustomed  to  sing 
the  music  to  the  words  for  which  it  was  composed, 
and  who  was  now  obliged  to  adapt  the  organs  of  her 
voice  to  a  different  enunciation  of  syllables  and 
sounds.  The  cultivated  taste,  the  exquisitely  nice 
ear,  revolted  against  the  blendinii  of  awkwardly  in- 
verted words  with  notes  for  which  they  had  no 
affinity.  Mdton  speaks  of  "  Music  married  to  im- 
mortal verse  ; "  this,  to  continue  the  metaphor,  was  a 
forced  and  unequal  marriaire,  and  threatened  discord. 
Tlie  difficulty  was,  however,  mot  and  overcome,  as  it 
had  been  vanquished  before  by  Malibran  and  others, 
but  never  so  comiiletely,  so  successfully,  as  by  Ade- 
laide Kemble.  There  were  passages  in  the  recitative 
in  which  her  distinct  and  perfect  articulation  was  felt 
through  the  music,  and  told  most  beautifully. 

But  to  return  to  her  first  appearance,  and  the  first 
impression  it  produced.  Her  entrance  on  the  stage 
was  a  moment  of  intense  interest.  The  audience 
gave  her  that  enthusiastic  welcome  which,  under  the 
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circumstances,  was  not  merely  a  thing  of  course,  but 
expressive  of  the  cordial  e:ood  will  and  respect  due  to 
a  Kemble.  Then  for  a  time  all  expression  of  feeling 
was  hushed  by  expectation,  perhaps  by  anxious 
doubt;  the  first  effect  was  produced  by  the  sustained 
note  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  recitative,  on  the 
word  sever  (in  Italian,  "  il  sacro  vischio  viieto  ") ; 
the  wondering,  delighted,  breathless  suspense  in 
which  it  held  her  auditors,  was  succeeded  by  a  short 
pause  of  absolute  astonishment,  and  then  by  a  gene- 
ral and  deafening  shout  of  applause.  Still  the  more 
refined  and  enlightened  portion  of  her  audience 
withheld  their  judgment ;  they  felt  that  this  wonder- 
ful passage  was,  after  all,  a  mere  tour  deforce.  They 
waited  tor  higher  proofs  of  higher  powers.  The  exe- 
cution of  her  first  cavatina,  the  "  Casta  Diva,"  par- 
ticularly of  the  cahaktta  "  0  bello  a  me  ritorni!" 
showed  to  advantage  the  capabilities  of  her  voice. 
As  the  opera  proceeded  more  delicate  touches  of  pas- 
sion and  feeling,  especially  in  the  first  duet  with 
Adalgisa,  the  fine  opening  of  the  trio,  "  0  di  qiial  sei 
tu  vittima;"  and  the  last  scene  of  the  first  act, 
"  Vanne,  sil  mi  lascio,  indegno ! "  displayed  her  power 
of  tragic  declamation,  combined  with  musical  science. 
Her  impassioned  and  pathetic  acting  all  through  the 
last  scenes  showed  how  completely  she  had  entered 
into  her  part  as  a  whole  ;  and  the  curtain  fell  amid 
the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  applause  and 
delight. 


Native  OEATOKioa.  —  The  following  description 
of  a  performance  which  recently  took  place  in  New 
Orleans,  aptly  characterizes  a  class  of  boasted 
American  compositions,  which  enjoy  the  sunshine  of 
popular  favor  very  largely,  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try, and  whose  authors  make  a  vast  amount  of  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.  We  copy  from  the  Picayune 
of  May  28. 

On  Friday  evening,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies' 
Bible  Society  of  this  city,  one  of  our  church  choirs, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  volunteer  amateurs,  of  both 
sexes,  performed  Mr.  Bradbury's  "  Oratorio,"  called 
'Esther,  the  Beautiful  Queen ,'  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 
There  were  about  fifty  vocal  performers,  and  the  ac- 
companiments, (such  as  they  were,)  were  given  by  a 
melodeon,  a  piano  forte  and  a  stringed  quartet.  The 
performance  was  a  highly  creditable  one,  the  chorus 
singing  in  accurate  time  and  with  nice  regard  to 
light  and  shade  ;  while  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  to 
whom  the  solos  and  concerted  morceaux  were  en- 
trusted, with  but  a  single  exception,  rendered  their 
parts  in  a  highly  artistic  manner.  The  parts  of 
"  Esther,  Vasliti,  Haman,  Mordecai,  and  the  Maid  of 
Honor,  with  the  remarkable  contralto  vojce,  were 
most  creditably  sustained. 

As  to  the  work  itself,  it  did  not  strike  us  as  an 
"  oratorio  "  at  all — to  begin  with.  The  great  char- 
acterizing featux'c  of  that  class  of  composition,  reci- 
tative, was  entirely  wanting  ;  and  the  choruses  were 
mostly  of  a  light,  operatic  style  of  work,  possessing 
but  little  of  the  sacred  character  of  oratorio.  There 
is  some  ingenuity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  com- 
poser has.worked  up  the  familiar  air,  "  Old  Hundred," 
as  a  chorale,  accompanied  by  chorus,  but  this  was 
only  a  "  bit,"  and  before  tlie  idea  could  be  fairly  im- 
pressed it  was  over.  This,  Ave  may  remark,  is  the 
besetting  fault  of  the  woi-k.  Nothing  is  elaborated  ; 
nothing  worked  out.  We  have  intimations,  hut  no 
results.  The  whole  piece  is  an  olla  podrida  of  light 
music,  in  which  the  jig  is  the  most  cons])icuous. 
Familiar  snatches  of  popular  ballads  (Ethiopian 
especially)  strike  the  ear  as  the  performance  proceeds, 
and  remind  one  of  the  man  whom  Shakespeare  des- 
cribes as  having  "  been  at  a  feast  of  languages,  and 
stolen  all  the  scraps." 

But,  as  we  have  intimated  already,  the  perform- 
ance was  worthy  of  a  better  subject,  and  suggested  to 
us,  as  we  listened,  the  question  why  cannot  this  body 
of  performers  be  made,  here  and  now,  the  nucleus  of 
a  good  sacred-music  society,  for  the  performance  of 
the  standard  works  of  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mendels- 
sohn ?  Suppose  they  undertake  at  once,  for  exam- 
ple, the  "  Seasons,"  of  Haydn — an  admirable  initial 
work,  and  one  to  which,  with  practice,  this  very  as- 
sociation could  in  a  short  time  do  ample  justice. 

We  mean  to  return  to  this  topic  again.  We  have 
a  good  Opera,  a  good  Classic  Music  Society,  and 
why  should  we  not  have  good  Oratorio  ? 


Organ  Miseries. 

(From  the  Independent.) 
Since  we  have  written  the  articles  on  the  organ  wo 
have  received  not  a  few  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  have  heard  of  several  amusing  incidents 
arising  from  their  effect.  Perhaps,  by-and-bv,  we 
shall  give  extracts  from  them ;  but  we  subjoin  one 


to-day,  which  indicates  such  an  extreme  distress  that 
we  feel  called  upon  to  give  it  ventilation. 

Buffalo,  Mat,  1859. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  afBicted  -with  a  kind  of  organist  that  I 
■wish  you  could  kill  or  cure.  I  gave  him  all  my  pile  of  genu- 
ine organ-music  a  while  ago,  in  the  hope  that  I  should  occa- 
sionally hear  some  of  it.  But  no  !  Perhaps  one  end  or  the 
other  of  a  piece  may  come,  six  hars  out  of  something  that 
sounds  organ-like  ;  but  the  next  measure  it  is  Ned  Peters, 
and  nothing  but  Ned  Peters  to  the  end.  Now  Ned  is  yery 
clever,  and  really  knows  something  about  music — and,  con- 
sidering all  things,  does  virtuously.  Is  no  wise  to  be  confound- 
ed with  or  taken  tor  Old  Ned !  He  is  young  and  honest.  For 
all  that  he  will  play  Ned  with  our  organ,  and  Ned  Peters  too. 

Why,  to  hear  some  of  his  interludes,  you  would  think  the 
whole  chromatic  scale  was  lit  on  by  a  flock  of  appoggiaturas, 
all  fluttering  their  wings  and  just  ready  to  fly  off  again.  All 
sorts  of  similitudes  occur  to  me  just  whiie  he  is  playing,  but 
are  rather  evanescent.  One  thing  is  particularly  disagreeable : 
it  is  the  way  he  has  of  jumping  up  to  sit  down  on  the  tonic.  I 
never  knew  him  in  my  life  walk  right  up  to  the  tonic,  as  to  a 
chair,  jind  sit  down  ;  but  be  runs  up,  his  toes  being  of  india 
rubber,  and  kind  of  dancing  two  or  three  times  on  every  step, 
gets  to  the  landing-place,  turns  round,  pulls  up  his  coat-tails, 
gets  his  bottom  ready,  and,  instead  of  gracefully  coming  sub- 
sidingly  on  the  cushion,  jumps  up  a  foot  at  least,  and  comes 
down  c'swallop  !  And  it's  pretty  much  so  when  he  goes  down 
stairs. 

My  gracious,  what  trillings  !  What  runs  !  What  flashes  of 
chain-lightning!  What  chromatic  runs  !  He  isn't  at  all  like 
Lake,  who  had  studied  out  the  shortest  road  through  the 
greatest  number  of  burglarious  entrances  into  neighboring 
keys  back  to  the  key  of  the  tune,  and  whose  interludes  remind- 
ed me  of  a  cavalry  review,  where  the  horses  all  ran  away, 
reared,  kicked,  snorted,  got  whipped,  spurred,  and  suddenly 
wheeled  around  and  stood  still,  trembling,  and  just  ready  to 
do  so  again  as  soon  as  the  next  verse  was  past. 

If  a  hundred  horses  had  suddenly  neighed,  kicked  up  their 
heels,  wheeled  around,  and  come  to  a  dead  stand-still  between 
every  two  ver.ses,  it  would  have  affected  me  very  much  as  some 
of  Lake's  ijiterludes  did.  I  wonder  if  they  couldn't  get  up  a 
dragoon  stop  and  try  it  ! 

This  fellow  isn't  at  all  of  that  order.  He  doesn't  know 
much  about  harmony — (I  don't  mean  that  Lake  did  either  ; 
though  all  he  did  know  be  trundled  out  in  full  uniform  every 
time. )  No  I  he  is  a  regular  swell  see-saw,  who  gives  you  tonic, 
dominant,  and  subdominant  in  all  imaginable  monotonous 
successions,  and  tries  to  make  it  seem  varied  by  making  the 
flocks  of  beach-bird  chattering  appoggiaturas,  .shakes,  trills, 
and  what  not,  larger  or  smaller,  making  them  fly  higher  or 
lower  in  masses  or  single  file  'way  up  above  tlie  tree,  or  in  the 
tree,  or  in  the  tall  grass — or  even  keeps  a  brood  of  black 
Shanghai  appoggiaturas  and  other  slow-paced  fowl  to  sprawl 
and  trill  down  cellar. 

Now  1  say  Ned  Peters  is  a  clever  fellow  ;  and  but  for  this 
pernicious  habit  of  playing  Ned — and  nothing  else — might 
Edify  us.  (Don't,  for  gracious  sake,  put  either  of  these  names 
into  your  Star  Papers,  for  it's  his  real  name,  and  he  reads  you, 
and  would  feel  hurt.) 

I  only  thought  perhaps  it  might  help  you  to  an  illustration 
or  two.  You  know  we  anciently  held  communings  touching 
certain  forms  of  musical  development,  and  their  possible  em- 
bodiment in  description. 

Well,  Ned  is  always  on  the  wing.  To  hear  him  the  first 
time  you'd  say — why,  really  now,  that  was  pretty  neat.  For 
a  self-taught  artist  that  was  really  well  done.  But  out  come 
more  blackbirds  every  time.  By-and-by  you  hear  some  of  the 
fowl  down  cellar — buzzards,  Spanish  hens,  chittagongs.  dork- 
ings,  and  what  not.  At  bast  you  become  convinced  that  that 
fellow's  fingers  are  all  there  is  of  him.  Now  only  persuade 
him  to  plaj' some  true,  deep,  solemn  organ-music,  7cn/;e7iybr 
the  origan,  and  play  it  ronscientiously,  just  as  it  is  written — and 
accept  my  deepest  thanks. 

i  am  yours  in  the  faith  of  Organic  Siw. 

In  reply  to  this  we  have  nothing  to  say.  Let 
every  guilty  man  that  reads  this  letter  imagine  tliat 
it  comes  from  his  parish,  and  that  it  describes  hiw. 
In  this  way  how  many  hundred  men  may  be  hit  with 
one  arrow  drawn  at  a  venture  ! 


# 


A  Musical  Critique. 

The  follomng  capital  burlesque  criticism  is  from 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine.  It  purports  to  be  an 
extract  from  a  "Far  West"  newspaper,  discoursing 
of  a  hand  organ  player  who  with  his  wife  and  child 
was  tramping  in  the  wilds  of  Arkansas  : 

Our  patrons  in  the  interior  will  envy  the  inhabit- 
ants of  S|)oughville,  when  they  learn  that  we  are  being 
favored  with  a  visit  from  that  highly  talented  foreign- 
er. Professor  Grindini,  and  his  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished wife  and  daughter.  These  eminent  persons, 
who  have  been  reduced  by  the  political  troubles  in 
their  unfortun.ate  country  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the 
exercise  of  an  art  which,  in  their  prosperity,  they 
acquired  simply  as  an  accomplishment  befitting  their 
station,  arrived  here  on  Wednesday,  with  their  in- 
struments, and  put  up  at  Bnbblidge's  Hotel,  where,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  they  were  at  once  made  comforta- 
ble by  that  enterprising  citizen  and  good  man. 

The  Grindini  family  made  their  first  appearance 
before  the  Spoughville  public  on  Thursday  evening, 
and  we  must  say  that,  although  we  went  to  the  tem- 
porary theatre  (which  bad  been  hastily  fitted  up  in 
the  dining  room  of  the  hotel,)  prepared  to  criticize 
the  performance  with  severity,  we  found  no  point 
open  to  censure,  either  in  the  mechanical  efforts  of 
Signer  Grindini,  or  in  the  singing  (if  we  may  call  the 
warbling  of  that  gifted  woman  by  so  commonplace  a 
name,)  of  Signora  Grindini.  The  Signer  is  said  to 
be  unequalled  in  the  world  in  delicacy  of  touch  on 
the  handle  :  and  as  for  the  tamborine  playing  of  the 
child  it  was  perfection. 


The  performance  opened  with  the  air  of  "  Annie 
Laurie  "  on  the  organ  by  Professor  Grindini  —  an  air 
which  lost  none  of  its  freshness  from  having  been 
begun  on  this  occasion  in  the  middle  of  the  thema  :  at 
the  point,  in  fact,  where  the  professor  had  left  off  at 
his  last  grinding.  The  upper  notes  were  exquisite, 
and  in  the  fugue  passages,  where  the  air  melts  slowly 
and  in  softened  cadences  into  nothing  at  all,  the  pro- 
fessor was  inimitable. 

"  Annie  Laurie "  was  followed  by  an  air  from 
Norma,  sung  by  Signora  Grindini  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  her  husband  on  the  organ.  This  beautiful 
cantata,  which  was  loudly  applauded,  would  have 
been  more  highly  appreciated,  had  the  audience  only 
been  acquainted  with  the  soft  and  beautiful  language 
of  the  song.  Possessing  as  we  do  this  enviable 
knowledge,  we  revelled  in  blissful  delight  while  the 
artists  were  performing  this  magnificent  inspiration 
of  the  great  Beethoven.  But  why  dwell  on  the  de- 
light afforded  by  that  great  piece  of  music "!  Why 
tell  of  the  inexpressible  thrill  which  seized  the  hearts, 
when  the  bell-like  baritone  voice  of  the  Signora  war- 
bled the  poetic  Italian  words,  "  Civis  Romanus  sum!" 
meaning,  "  I  love  thee  more  than  tongue  can  tell ;  " 
or  when,  in  a  soul-inspiring  adagio,  her  voice  flew 
over  a  hundred  notes  a  second,  as  she  sung  "  0  tem- 
poral 0  mores!"  —  which  may  be  translated  to  ex- 
press, "  Must  I  die  so  young  and  unavenged  ?  " 

This  gem  was  followed  by  a  German  polka,  written 
by  the  celebrated  Herr  KartoflTel,  and  performed  on 
the  organ  by  Signor  Grindini;  and  a  most  magnifi- 
cent performance  it  was. 

After  this,  the  child,  Signorita  Annita  Paulita,  per- 
formed a  solo  on  the  tamborine,  which  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  greatest  thing  we  ever 
heard ;  and,  as  our  friends  know,  we  have  travelled 
some.  Certainly  we  never  could  have  believed  that 
so  young  a  child  (she  is  only  eight  years  of  age) 
could  so  brilliantly  have  produced  those  short,  thump- 
ing, or,  as  they  are  technically  termed,  sostetieuto  pas- 
sages, in  so  delicate  a  style  as  that  which  greeted  us 
on  Thursday  night  from  "that  little  child's  tamborine. 

Following  this,  we  had  O'Connor's  adaptation  of 
"  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning,"  arranged  as  a 
duet,  and  performed  by  the  professor  on  the  organ 
and  the  young  Signorita  on  the  tamborine.  This 
piece  being  encored,  tlie  artists  were  good  enough  to 
repeat  it  as  a  trio  —  the  Signora  obligingly  taking  a 
part  with  the  bones.     It  was  a  privilege  to  listen. 

The  Signora  then  sang,  to  the  ohiigato  of  the  pro- 
fessor, a  Saxon  translation  of  a  familiar  English  bal- 
lad. The  Saxon,  as  it  is  well  known,  closely  resem- 
bles our  English  tongue,  which,  indeed,  is  derived 
from  the  former,  so  that  the  audience  had  no  difficul- 
ty in  understanding  the  words.  In  Saxon  the  song 
commences :  — 

"  Nelly  Ply  shoot  hi=  ishe 
Yen  he  go  to  shlip." 

The  soft  passages  of  this  plaintive  ditty  were  given 
with  a  degree  of  what  the  Italians  call  animato  conbrio 
which  we  have  never  known  surpassed. 

We  then  had  a  solo  on  the  organ,  "  Uncle  Ned," 
arranged  in  funeral  style,  in  which,  indeed,  seeing  the 
solemn  character  of  the  words,  the  song  should  al- 
ways be  presented. 

And  following  this,  came  a  grand  trio  from  Mo- 
zart's admired  opera  of  the  Puritani  alia  prima  Croc- 
cmfa.  It  would  be  impossible,  if  even  we  had  space 
and  type,  (which,  indeed,  we  have  not,  for  already  we 
are  obliged  to  leave  out  friend  Black's  horse  adver- 
tisement to-day,)  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  this 
magnificent  piece,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  Mrs. 
Judge  Flop  presented  the  Signora  with  a  boquet,  an 
act  of  considerate  kindness  charapteristie  of  the  sex, 
and  which  was  loudly  applauded. 

This  gifted  family,  who  are  now  on  their  way  to 
the  North,  have  been  prevailed  on  to  give  another 
performance  on  Saturday  evening  next,  when  by  par- 
ticular request, 

[!CP="  The  same  programme  will  be  repeated. 

Admission,  One  Dime.  There  will  be  no  reserved 
seats,  except  for  ladies. 


Sitsit  Jh'0air. 


London, 

Opera. — The  Times,  May  18,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  debut  of  Bosio's  successor  at  Covent 
Garden,  Mme.  Penco. 

Last  night  Signor  Verdi's  "  Traviata,"  presented 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  introduced  Madame 
Penco  to  the  English  public.  The  loss  of  Madame 
Bosio  left  Mr.  Gye  no  alternative  but  to  engage 
another  prima  donna  to  fill  some  of  those  parts  which 
are  not  in  the  repertory  of  Madame  Grisi.  The  new 
singer,  Madame  Lotti  della  Santa,  has  afforded  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  but  she  cannot  play  everything ;  nor 
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has  she  yet  acquired  sufficient  experience  to  enable 
lier  to  occupy  a  foremost  position  in  the  morlorn  ope- 
ratic drama,  alone  and  unaided,  any  more  than  to 
assume  the  "Normas,"  "Lucrezias,"  and  "  Semira- 
mides  "  whicli  constitute  the  domain  of  high  lyric 
tragedy.  Madame  Penco,  who,  though  hitherto  un- 
known to  London,  has  for  some  years  been  celebrated 
abroad,  and  who  in  all  respects,  vocal  and  histrionic, 
is  an  artist  of  distinguished  attainments,  is  therefore 
likely  to  prove  a  very  valuable  acquisition.  She  will 
stand,  as  it  were,  midway  between  the  tragedy  queen 
and  the  melodramatic  heroine,  domestic  or  romantic 
— thus  closing  up  a  gap  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  found  inconvenient. 

Madame  Ponco's  success  last  night  was  incontesta- 
ble ;  but  as  almost  every  singer  who  attempts  the 
part  of  Violetta  is  sure  to  succeed  in  a  greater  or 
less  measure,  she  must  not  be  definitively  judged  by 
this  one  performance.  Her  qualifications  are  not 
not  those  of  a  beginner,  as  all  familiar  with  her  ante- 
cedents are  aware.  She  is  not  an  artist  of  to-day  or 
of  yesterday,  but  one  practised  in  all  the  requirements 
of  the  stage,  and  as  thoroughly  at  ease  as  though  the 
"  mimic  scene  "  was  her  exchisive  element.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  merely  habit  that  has  accustomed 
Mad.ame  Penco  to  the  boards ;  she  possesses  the  dra- 
matic instinct  in  a  remarkable  degree  and  was  evi- 
dently born  to  be  an  actress. 

Thus  it  is  not  astonishing  that  she  should  present 
a  vigorous  and  faithful  embodiment  of  such  a  crea- 
tion as  the  "  Traviata,"  the  more  salient  characteris- 
tics of  which  arc  within  the  reach  of  the  youngest 
aspirant.  On  the  wliole,  indeed,  we  have  never  seen 
the  character  impersonated  with  greater  force  and  fi- 
delity. We  need  ncJt  go  over  the  old  ground,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  and  describe  scene  by  scene ;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  every  point  of  importance  was 
seized  and  made  the  best  of,  and  that  the  general 
impression  left  was  one  of  invariable  truth  to  nature. 
Of  the  abstract  poetry  and  delicate  sentiment  with 
which  the  lamented  Mad.  Bosio  invested  the  part, 
there  were  few  indications.  The  physical  conforma- 
tion of  Madame  Penco  is,  indeed,  too  robust  for  that. 
Nor  was  there  a  vestige  of  the  buoyant  girlishness 
that  lent  its  principal  charm  to  the  Violetta  of  Mile. 
Piccolomini.  On  the  other  hand,  genuine  passion, 
intense  earnestness,  and  keen  intelligence  marked 
the  entire  assumption.  There  was  good  solid  suffer- 
ing, and  it  was  plain  to  every  one  that  an  energetic 
nature,  capable  of  more  than  ordinary  endurance 
was  afflicted — not  a  fragile  flower  that  any  breeze 
could  bend.  Perhaps  nowhere  did  Madame  Penco 
display  the  art  of  an  accomplished  actress  more  con- 
summately than  in  the  scene  (act  1),  where  Violetta 
listens  with  manifest  interest,  and  no  less  manifest 
distrust,  to  Alfredo's  decl.aration  of  love.  Her  by- 
play here  was  admirable  ;  her  inward  delight  at  hear- 
ing the  confession,  and  at  the  same  time  the  difficulty 
of  believing  that  such  happiness  could  possibly.be  in- 
tended for  one  in  her  condition,  being  revealed  to 
equal  perfection. 

As  a  singer  Madame  Penco  shines  much  in  the 
same  way.  For  delicate  traits  of  vocalization  she  is 
not  conspicuous,  but  in  vigorous  outbursts  she  excels 
— and  these,  be  it  understood,  wholly  unaccompanied 
by  exaggeration.  Many  passages  of  the  cavatina — 
both  in  "  Ah  fors' e  lui  che  I'anima,"  and  the  caba- 
letta,  "  Sempre  libera  degg'io  " — were  splendidly 
given  ;  and  a  special  effect  was  created  by  a  brilliant 
cadenza,  terminating  with  a  long  and»well  sustained 
shake  of  the  conclusion  of  the  first  movement.  The 
introductory  act,  our  musical  readers  need  hardly  be 
informed,  ends  with  this  display — where  Violetta 
gives  vent  to  her  exultation  at  the  new  sense  of  being 
loved  for  herself,,  and  here,  too,  the  success  of  Mad- 
ame Penco  was  established.  The  duet  with  tlie 
elder  Germont,  in  the  second  act,  and  that  with  Al- 
fredo in  the  last,  confirmed  the  good  impression  she 
had  produced,  e.xhiliiting  all  her  best  qualities  in  the 
most  favorable  light.  Slie  was  recalled  after  each 
act  and  applauded  with  enthusiasm.  Certain  faults 
traceable  to  her  peculiar  style  of  delivery,  and  to  a 
somewhat  defective  management  of  the  breath, 
which,  at  times,  forces  her  either  to  hesitate  in  the 
middle  of  a  phrase,  or  to  break  off  unexpectedly  be- 
fore it  is  satisfactorily  accomplished,  may  be  alluded 
to  on  another  occasion,  as  also  the  condition  of  her 
voice — which,  while  naturally  rich  and  powerful,  has 
not  escaped  the  influence  of  the  prevalent  epidemic. 

The  other  characters  were  for  the  most  part  well 
sustained.  Signor  de  Bassino,  wlio  represented  Ger- 
mont "  pere"  was  to  be  commended  unreservedly, 
wherever  he  had  no  florid  passages  to  execute  ;  aiid 
Signor  Gardoni,  with  the  one  exception  of  Signor 
Mavio,  the  best  Alfredo  the  London  stage  has  known, 
sang  the  music  of  his  part  to  perfection.  The  or- 
chestra, chorus  and  "mise  en  scene"  were  beyond 
reproach. 

New    PiiiLnAEMONic    Concerts.  —  The    third 


concert,  on  Monday  night,  was  in  some  respects  bet- 
ter than  either  of  its  predecessors.  The  rarely  heard 
overture  to  Cherubini's  opera.  Less  Ahencerrages,  aud 
Mendelssohn's  splendid  symphony  in  A  minor  —  the 
orchestral  pieces  —  were  both  given  with  immense 
spirit  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wylde  :  and  the 
last  would  have  been  still  more  satisfactory,  had  the 
scherzo  and  finale  been  taken  a  little  slower,  the  full 
speed  contemplated  by  the  author  being  unadvisable 
in  an  area  of  such  large  dimensions  and  peculiar  con- 
struction as  St.  James's  hall.  The  Gypsies'  Chorus 
from  Preciosa,  and  the  chorus  of  Fishermen  from 
Masanidlo,  exhibited  the  choir  to  great  advantage, 
and  a  general  encore  was  awarded  to  the  sprightly 
inspiration  of  Weber.  Madame  Catherine  Hayes 
sang  an  air  from  Mozart's  Idomeneo,  and  "  Sombres 
forets  "  from  Guillanme  Tell  —  the  last  with  more  than 
ordinaiy  power  and  feeling.  There  was  also  a  piano- 
forte concerto  —  Beethoven's  in  C  major  —  by  Sig- 
nor Andreoli,  who,  to  judge  by  the  frigid  and  gener- 
ally inexpressive  character  of  his  performance,  seems 
to  h.ave  small  sympathy  for  this  kind  of  music.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  liberally  applauded. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  programme,  however,  was 
concentrated  in  Herr  Joachim,  who  played  Beetho- 
ven's violin  concerto,  with  'orchestra,  and  one  of  the 
fugues  of  Bach,  without  accompaniment.  In  both 
instances  the  execution  of  this  justly  celebrated  artist 
as  nearly  approached  perfection  as  any  thing  we  can 
remember.  His  reading  of  Beethoven's  magnificent 
work  was  as  pure  and  grand  as  his  mechanism  was 
faultless,  and  his  "  cadenzas  "  were  worthy  the  con- 
certo in  which  they  were  interpolated. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  older,  quainter,  but,  in 
its  way,  not  less  admirable  piece  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach  (whose  music  for  the  fiddle  solus  is,  in  most  in- 
stances, as  elaborate  and  difficult  as  it  is  ingenious) 
the  point,  accuracy,  and  marked  accentuation  indis- 
pensable to  clearness  in  fugue-playing  (and  without 
which,  indeed,  it  must  end  in  confusion)  were  joined 
to  a  conception  so  imaginative  and  poetical,  as  to 
make  the  effusion  of  the  Leipsic  patriarch  seem  as 
gay,  bright,  and  seductive  as  the  most  brilliant  com- 
position of  Pasanini,  Ernst,  or  any  of  the  modern 
"  virtuosi."  —  Musical  World,  May  14. 

Paris. 

The  success  of  the  Pardon  de  Ploermd  exhibits  no 
signs  of  abatement.  The  crowds  do  not  fiiU  off,  and 
the  applause  is  as  loud  and  frequent  as  on  the  night 
of  the  first  performance.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  new  work  is  destined  to  a  greater  and  more  last- 
ing popularity  than  even  the  Etoile  du  Nord.  The 
effect  the  Pardon  de  Ploermd  has  created  out  of  the 
metropolis,  may  be  judged  by  the  number  of  man- 
agers from  the  provinces  who  have  visited  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  performance.  The 
municipality  of  Nantes  has  been  the  first  to  dispatch 
a  person  connected  with  their  theatre  to  study  the 
mechanical  effects  and  the  decorations  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  with  a  view  to  an  early  production  of  the 
opera.  Meyerbeer's  new  work,  by  the  way,  is  not 
restricted  to  the  stage.  The  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Lille  has  given  a  selection  at  one  of  its  concerts  ;  and 
the  director  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Angers  has  an- 
nounced a  concert,  in  which  some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar morceaux  are  to  constitute  the  special  feature. 
The  Theatre  It.ilien  gave  its  last  performance  on 
Thursday  week  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra.  The 
opera  was  Poliuto,  supported  by  Mme.  Penco  and 
Signor  Tamberlik.  The  grand  duet  from  Otello  was 
sung  by  Signors  Tamberlik  and  Corsi.  There  was  a 
large  attendance.  On  Monday  night  a  special  per- 
formance took  place.  Tamberlik  had  proposed  that 
all  the  Italian  artists  in  Paris  should  give  their  ser- 
vices for  the  performance  of  2Z  Troratore,  and  that  the 
receipts  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Italian  fund 
now  collecting  in  Paris,  to  assist  volunteers  in  pro- 
ceeding to  Piedmont.  Accordingly,  Madame  Prez- 
zolini,  Mme.  Borghi-Mamo,  Tamberlik,  Corsi,  and 
the  usual  artists  necessary  for  the  i-epresentation  of 
the  above  favorite  opera,  most  willingly  came  for- 
ward, whilst  M.  Calzado,  the  manager,  was  not  less 
delighted  to  accord  the  opera  house.  The  theatre 
was  crowded,  although  the  prices  were  doubled,  thus 
producing  something  like  12,000f.  The  audience 
were  unusually  animated  and  enthusiastic  in  their 
applause. 

At  the  Grand-OpA-a,  Madame  Csillag  has  appeared 
as  Leonora  in  La  Favorita,  liut  failed  to  confirm  the 
impression  she  created  in  Fides.  A  new  danseiise, 
Madlle.  Pitted,  has  made  a  successful  first  appear- 
ance. 

The  success  of  the  operas  of  Mozart  and  Weber  at 
the  ThSatre-Lyrique  is  something  surprising.  While 
the  Salle  Ventadour  is  compelled  to  stick  by  the  old 
Italian  r^petioire,  strongly  backed  by  Verdi,  and  the 
Opera-Comique  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
novelties,  the  Th(?a.tre-Lyrique  —  the  lyric  theatre  of 
least  account,  or  of  least  prestirje,  in  Paris  —  devotes 


its  energies  to  the  standard  and  almost  forgotten 
works  of  defunct  composers,  which  —  wonderful  to 
relate  —  make  the  fortune  of  the  manager.  Only 
think,  you  inconstant  admirers  of  the  opera  in  Lon- 
don, you  adorers  of  Verdi,  but  greater  worshippers 
of  novelty — think  of  Mozart's  Nozze  di  Figaro — which 
you  erewhile  would  ^scarcely  condescend  to  patronize 
for  one  performance  —  being  given  one  hundred  and 
seventy  times  within  one  season !  Does  not  this 
prove  beyond  all  disputation  that  there  is  a  real  musi- 
cal public  in  Paris  as  there  is  in  London,  and  that  its 
existence  is  to  be  traced  to  the  middle,  and  not  to  the 
upper  classes  ?  The  latest  revivals  at  the  fourth  lyric 
theatre  of  the  metropolis  have  been  Mozart's  Enleve- 
ment au  S^rail,  and  Weber's  opAa-bouffe,  Abon  Has- 
san, both  gems  and  masteiTjieces,  as  I  need  not  ap- 
prise you  or  your  readers.  M.  Bataille,  whose 
engagement  is  of  great  importance,  made  his  first 
appearance  as  Osmin,  in  Mozart's  opera,  and  Mme. 
tigalde  sustained  the  part  of  Blondine. 

MakseiTjLes.  —  Alboni  has  been  giving  a  series  of 
representations  at  the  Opera  with  eminent  success.  — 
Musical  World,  May  14. 


Jluigl^fs  loiintcil  of  Snsk. 

BOSTON,  JUNE  11,  1859. 

Music  in  this  NmiBER. — A  Psalm,  by  Mendelssohn:  "0 
be  joyful  in  the  Lord,"  from  Webb's  "  Cantica  Ecclesiastica." 
To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number. 


What  the  Leipzig  Journal  thinks  of  Music 
in  America. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Neue  Zeiisclirift  fur 
Musik,  which  is  the  principal  organ  of  musical 
"  young  Germany,"  having  been  originally  started 
and  for  some  years  edited  by  Robert  Schumann, 
contains  the  following  article  concerning  music 
in  this  country.  Those  who  have  read  our  Jour- 
nal from  the  start  will  recognize  in  it  an  old 
friend,  the  author  of  that  famous  "  Greeting" 
from  Germany,  in  which  our  summary  of  a  win- 
ter's concerts  in  Boston  was  hailed  with  joy  as  a 
great  sign  of  promise.  This  time  the  writer 
draws  his  conclusions,  somewhat  hastily  on  some 
points,  from  New  York.  We  translate  literally, 
rather  than  with  much  regard  to  style. 

Musical  Progress  on  the  Other  Side  of  the 
Ocean. 

Six  years  h.ave  flown  since  I,  in  the  form  of  an 
open  letter  to  Mr.  Dwight,  editor  of  the  Boston  Jour- 
nal of  Music,  made  our  readers  aware  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  sound  musical  geiTn  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  in  spite  of  all  the  humbug  prac- 
ticed there  by  virtuosos,  —  a  germ  which  cannot  be 
choked,  which,  with  an  honest  striving  after  Art,  a 
warm  enthusiasm  for  the  Beautiful,  knows  also  how 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age  and  with 
its  living  and  moving  ideas.  At  that  time  there  lay 
before  us  Boston  journals  and  musical  programmes, 
which  (of  course  apart  from  the  degree  of  perfection 
in  execution,  or  of  appreciative  reception  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  of  whicli  we  could  not  speak  from  our 
own  observation)  proved  to  us  that  North  America, 
in  spite  of  all  the  faults  which  may  be  found  there 
more  concentrated  tlian  elsewhere,  stands  in  its  mu- 
sical sympathies  much  nearer  to  "young  Germany," 
than  England  with  its  ludicrous  exclusivism  and  ar- 
rogant one-sidedness,  or  than  even  France,  with  its 
extravagant  partiality  for  native,  that  is  to  say  Paris- 
ion  art  —  to  say  nothing  at  all  of  Italy. 

The  obvious  cause  of  this  may  be,  that  in  North 
America  the  German  element  is  more  strongly  repre- 
sented than  in  an  any  other  foreign  country,  so  that 
German  taste  and  German  culture  could  lake  root 
there  more  quickly.  But  this  is  not  enough  to  ex- 
plain why  it  is  that  not  the  German  musical  Pliiliste- 
rei  (old-fogey ism),  but  tha  progressire  spirit  seems  to 
be  there  in  the  majority,  at  least  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  the  programmes  in  the  principal  musical 
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cities.  There  no  systematic  opposition  to  the  reign- 
ing musical  taste  of  the  day,  no  mere  experimental 
demonstration  could  mamtain  itself,  since  the  Amer- 
ican will  not  submit  to  the  imposition  of  charters. 
Therefore  the  more  recent  and  the  newest  German 
music  must  have  really  found  a  general  foothold  tliere, 
an  actual  sympathy  in  the  public  at  large,  to  which 
this  favorable  circumstance  has  contributed,  that  it 
is  not  the  old,  decaying,  perishing  Philisterism,  but 
the  young,  active,  striving  Germany  that  is  wont  to 
emigrate  across  the  ocean.  The  effect  of  its  example 
has  been  to  excite  Young  America  to  make  pilgri- 
mages to  Germany,  for  the  furtherance  of  its  musical 
culture  and  the  widening  of  its  iEsthctic  horizon ; 
and  thus  there  has  sprung  up  between  the  two  coun- 
tries a  livelier  interchange  of  ideas  and  tastes,  wliich 
of  itself  has  shaped  itself  into  a  natural  propaganda 
for  the  '  Music  of  the  Future.'  I  recall  the  names  of 
Mason,  Wollenhaupt,  Bergmann,  Eisfeld,  Dresel, 
Goldbeck,  Pauer,  Eitter,  Wolfsohn,  Hohnstock, 
Sentz,  Gartner,  Hagen,  and  others,  who  have  been 
and  are  active  in  the  United  States,  through  concerts 
and  through  lessons,  and  successfully,  in  making 
Schumann,  Franz,  Wagner,  Berlioz  and  Liszt  better 
understood. 

Schumann,  naturally,  is  first  and  best  kno^vn 
there  through  his  songs  and  vocal  quartets,  and  next 
by  his  chamber  music ;  but  more  recently  he  has 
been  introduced  also  through  bis  orchestral  and  cho- 
ral works  ;  and  so  too  Robert  Franz.  But  this  fact 
is  now  less  surprising,  since  Schumann  belongs  al- 
ready to  the  great  dead,  and  therefore  has  the  next 
claim  to  promotion  into  the  category  of  the 'class- 
ics.' But  Richard  Wagner  has  acquired  a  popularity 
not  less  significant ;  you  will  scarcely  find  one  of  the 
larger  cities  in  the  United  States,  where  the  overture 
and  march  from  Tannhdiiser,  pieces  from  Lohengrin, 
&c.,  are  not  standing  pieces  in  the  repertoire.  In 
New  York,  as  early  as  in  1856,  the  German  Opera, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Bergmann,  projected  the 
performance  of  the  Tannhauser.  When  Richard 
Wagner  directed  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  Lon- 
don, they  flattered  themselves  in  America,  that  he 
would  proceed  thither  from  London  — but  in  rain. 

Berlioz,  too,  excites  an  ever  growing  interest  on 
that  side  of  the  ocean.  His  overtures  and  sympho- 
nies are  no  longer  among  the  strange  things  there  ; 
and  how  strong  the  inclination  is  to  seek  to  know 
him  better  is  best  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  well- 
known  concert-manager,  Ullman,  in  the  winter  of 
1857,  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging Berlioz  personally  for  a  whole  series  of  con- 
certs in  the  United  States  —  a  risk  which  Herr  Ull- 
man certainly  would  not  have  undertaken,  if  he  had 
not  been  sure  of  success.  Berlioz,  partly  from  regard 
to  his  health,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  comple- 
tion of  his  new  opera,  did  not  accede  to  the  proposal, 
but  it  was  understood  that  tlie  invitation  would  be 
repeated  at  a  later  time. 

Finally,  as  regards  Liszt,  he  enjoys  an  extraordin- 
ary respect  in  America,  although,  as  it  is  well  known, 
he  has  never  been  there.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  in 
which  the  nimor  is  not  spread  and  hailed  with  ju- 
bilation, that  Liszt  is  coming.  The  German  papers, 
too,  collectively,  have  several  times  discussed  this 
question  in  all  seriousness.  Numerous  inquiries  have 
come  from  North  America  to  Liszt,  as  to  whether  he 
would  receive  and  educate  pupils  —  very  rarely  in- 
deed has  he  consented,  and  yet  fresh  applicants  are 
not  discouraged.  But  it  is  not  the  emperor  of  the 
piano-forte  alone  who  is  held  in  honor  there  ;  Liszt, 
the  composer,  too,  is  known  and  honored.  Last  year, 
when  the  music  publisher,  Schuberth,  from  New  York, 
was  in  Weimar,  he  informed  us  that  Liszt's  '  Si/m- 
phonische  Dichtungen'  (as  arranged  for  two  pianos) 
had  a  large  sale  in  New  York,  and  that  his  piano 
works  had  there  a  considerable  public  — Mason  and 
Goldbeck  especially  were  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  them  in  their  numerous  concerts. 


We  have  attentively  followed  the  American  concert 
programmes,  so  far  as  we  have  had  access  to  them, 
and  we  have  found  the  above  general  observations 
confirmed  by  very  cheering  particulars. 

Let  us  examine  farther  the  programme  of  the 
Soire'es  of  Chamber  Music,  given  by  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Tliomas  in  New  York.  The  repertoire  of  all  the 
soirees  was  published  beforeliand,  a  practice  extreme- 
ly rare  with  us,  and  one  wliich  we  cannot  sufliciently 
commend.  We  find  in  it :  Of  Schumann,  the  Quar- 
tet in  A  minor,  the  Violin  Sonata  in  A  minor,  and 
Trio  in  D  minor  ;  of  Schubert,  the  Octet,  B  fiat  Trio, 
and  B  minor  Rondo  for  piano  and  violin  ;  —  of  Ber- 
lioz, the  Romanza  for  liolin  (who  besides  Joachim  has 
yet  played  this  publicly  in  Germany  ?) ;  —  and  espe- 
cially Quartets,  Quintets,  and  Sonatas  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Beethoven ;  — of  the  latter, 
the  Quartets  No.  9  and  14  (C  major,  op.  59,  and  B 
flat  major,  op.  130).  Of  works  entirely  new  there 
was  performed,  among  others,  in  the  second  soiree 
the  Trio  in  F  major  by  Bargiel  (op.  6).  Still  more 
may  be  expected.  —  At  the  same  time  R,  Goldbeck 
had  commenced  soire'es  of  classical  music  in  New 
York. 

The  New  York  "Philharmonic  Concerts"  keep 
themselves  fully  up  to  the  level  of  the  best  German 
subscription  concerts.  The  first  concert  brought : 
Spohr's  Symphony  '  The  Seasons,'  and  the  overtures 
to  '  Egmont,'  and  the  '  Vestale ' ;  the  second  concert: 
the  'Pastoral  Symphony,'  and  the  piano-forte  Con- 
certo of  Henselt  (played  by  Mason) ;  the  third  con- 
cert :  Beethoven's  A  major  Symphony,  the  overtures 
to  '  Fierabras,'  by  Schubert,  and  to  the  '  Ruler  of  the 
Spirits,'  by  C.  M.  von  Weber.  In  this  third  concert 
no  solo  singers  took  part;  the  director  was  Carl 
Bergmann.  This  indefatigable  artist,  who  enjoys 
the  highest  esteem  in  New  York,  gives  also  orchestral 
concerts  of  his  own.  In  these  concerts,  at  which  only 
orchestra  and  choral  works  are  produced,  without  the 
aid  of  solo  singers,  the  undertaker  does  not  go  back 
beyond  Beethoven.  Of  these  model  concerts  in  our 
direction  three  so  far  have  taken  place.  But  this  did 
not  content  Carl  Bergmann,  who  has  since  then  in 
two  consecutive  concerts  brought  out  Si/mphonische 
Dichtungen  by  Liszt. 

The  programmes  of  Bergmann's  concerts  repre- 
sent, in  the  field  of  instrumental  music,  the  highest 
artistic  aspirations  of  the  present.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  For  though  it  may  be  very  pleasant  to 
maintain  that  one  can  never  hear  the  master  sympho- 
nies of  Beethoven  too  often,  still  we  ask  :  To  what 
end  have  the  new  works  of  the  modern  composers 
appeared,  if  we  are  always  to  be  treated  only  with 
what  we  have  long  known  ?  Besides,  in  our  days 
musicians  and  friends  of  music  can  make  as  little 
claim  to  real  culture,  as  literateurs  and  critics,  so  long 
as  they  have  not  made  themselves  familiar  with  the 
best  works  of  the  living.  Therefore  the  New  York 
musicians  must  be  very  grateful  to  HeiT  Bergmann, 
for  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  form  their  own 
judgment  upon  those  new  works,  which  are  at  present 
so  extolled  in  Germany. 

And  the  seed  so  scattered  fiills  on  no  unfruitful 
soil ;  the  American  knows  how  to  recognize  and  value 
geniality  ;  and  as  strongly  as  his  brother,  the  English- 
man, is  set  against  all  innovations,  is  he  predisposed 
for  all  that  is  new  and  for  all  rational  reform.  We 
cherish  the  conviction,  that  German  music  has  a  great 
future  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  most  genu- 
ine and  sterling  artists  here  in  Germany  should  take 
its  interests  to  heart.  The  motto  will  hold  good  for 
America : 

"  Westward  moves  the  history  of  Art !  " 

The  above  is  cordial  and  generous  in  its  spirit, 
correct  for  the  most  part  in  its  facts,  but  hasty 
and  sweeping  in  its  inferences,  interpreting  the 
facts  with  a  too  sanguine  readiness  to  seize  upon 
all  omens  that  appear  to  favor  its  own  side,  that 


of  the  "  Zukunfts  Musik,"  or  Music  of  the  Fu- 
ture. 

In  the  first  place  it  by  no  means  follows,  be- 
cause certain  works  of  Liszt  and  Berlioz  and 
Wagner  have  occasionally  been  introduced  into 
New  York  and  Boston  concerts,  whether  by  zeal- 
ous partisans  or  by  cool  experimenters,  that 
these  composers  have  become  favorites  with  our 
music-loving  public,  or  are  listened  to  with  any 
interest,  beyond  that  of  a  passing  curiosity,  by 
any  considerable  number  of  our  best  amateurs 
and  artists.  On  the  contrary  the  interest  of  any 
instrumental  programme  with  our  audiences  is 
still  'almost  always  dependent  upon  how  much 
and  what  it  offers  of  the  music  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  &c.  The  newer 
men  do  for  occasional  variety  or  novelty,  but  they 
never  make  up  the  feast,  or  if  they  do,  the  guests 
complain  of  bad  digestion.  Of  course  among  so 
many  young  German  musicians,  who  come  to  us 
hot  from  Weimar  or  its  influence,  with  their 
young  American  admirers,  more  fond  of  novelty 
than  of  depth,  and  rather  smart  than  wise,  there 
must  be  some  who  toss  up  their  caps  for  Liszt 
and  Wagner,  and  talk  with  a  hlase  air  of  Beet- 
hoven and  Mozart  as  "  well  enough  for  their 
day ;  "  but  we  have  yet  to  learn,  that  this  feeling, 
this  germ  of  a  new  music,  has  really  taken  any 
root  here. 

In  the  next  place,  the  writer  seems  to  fall  into 
that  careless  way  of  confounding  together  very 
different  styles  and  authors,  which  we  had  thought 
to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  his  antipodes,  the 
English  critics.  It  is  true  that  in  our  most  culti- 
vated music  circles,  the  same  which  hold  Bach 
and  Beethoven  in  greatest  reverence,  there  is  a 
real  and  decided  admiration  for  the  works  of 
Schubert,  Schumann  and  Robert  Franz.  But 
this  love  by  no  manner  of  means  extends  to  Ber- 
lioz and  Liszt.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  the 
overtures  of  the  former  (by  which  alone  we 
know  him)  have  been  performed  at  concerts, 
they  have  proved  tedious,  heavy  and  obscure, 
surprising  specimens  of  instrumentation,  of  ex- 
ternal "  effect,"  but  most  unedifying  to  the  soul. 
And  when,  now  and  then,  one  of  Liszt's  ambitious 
"  Symphonic  Poems "  has  been  played  by  two 
pianists,  we  have  not  met  the  first  person  who 
confessed  to  any  real  satisfaction  in  the  hearing. 
It  is  one  thing  for  a  work  to  figure  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  an  enterprising  set  of  concerts,  but 
quite  another  thing  for  that  work  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  public.  Wagner's  overture  to  "  Tann- 
hauser "  has,  it  is  true,  become  a  very  great  fa- 
vorite in  our  orchestral  repertoire.  A  few  other 
extracts  from  "  Tannhauser  "  and  "  Lohengrin," 
(orchestral  arrangements),  have  enjoyed  some 
measure  of  favor.  But  this  is  actually  all  that 
our  public  know  of  Wagner,  save  from  his  critical 
and  theoretic  writings.  There  is  a  general  im- 
pression here  that  he  is  a  man  of  decided  force 
of  intellect,  a  great  musician  in  his  way,  and  not 
without  originality.  But  that  Wagner,  as  the 
leader  of  a  new  school  or  tendency  in  music,  is 
accepted  here  in  America,  or  has  planted  any 
germ  of  a  peculiar  "  future  "  here,  or  has  ever 
begun  to  be  an  influence  to  be  named  with  such 
"rulers  of  the  spirits"  as  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Weber,  &c.,  is  purely  an  assumption,  an  over- 
sanguine,  hasty  generalizing  from  a  few  facts. 
It  must  amuse  such  artists  as  Dresel,  Eisfeld, 
Scharfenberg,  and  others,  greatly,  to  find  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  they  may  have  strong  affini- 
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ties  with  Franz  or  Schumann,  set  down  in  the 
list  as  pioneers  here  in  the  cause  of  Liszt  and 
Berlioz  ! 

With  these  qualifications  the  Leipzig  article 
does  no  more  than  justice  to  the  tendencies  of 
Musical  Art,  or  rather  love  of  Art,  in  this  coun- 
try. We  do  indeed  love  genially,  in  the  German 
sense  of  the  word :  we  love  genius,  we  love  live, 
genuine  inspiration,  whether  it  come  in  new 
forms  or  in  old.  We  love  Beethoven  and  Mo- 
zart, we  love  Handel,  and  are  beginning  to  love 
even  Bach,  not  from  blind  hearsa)'  reverence,  not 
because  we  are  taught  to  esteem  them  "  classics," 
but  because  our  souls  thrill  to  the  perennial  life 
of  genius  in  their  strains,  because  they  refresh 
our  souls  and  lift  us  up,  excite  our  imagination, 
and  kindle  our  ideal  aspirations.  There  comes  a 
symphony  by  Schubert,  or  by  Schumann,  or  a 
quartet  or  trio,  or  a  set  of  songs  by  Franz,  or  a 
"  Tannhiiuser  "  overture  by  Wagner,  and  we  ad- 
mire these  for  the  same  reason,  although  with  a 
difference.  At  the  same  time  we  give  a  hospita- 
ble hearing  to  Berlioz  and  all  new  claimants; 
we  are  even  eagerly  possessed  with  love  of  nov- 
elty; innovation,  enterprise,  bold  daring,  new 
ideas,  the  future,  are  the  American  birthright ; 
we  have  it  all  in  the  blood.  Hence  we  may  in- 
deed hope  that  musical  taste  and  musical  art  in 
this  country,  as  it  passes  out  of  the  chaotic  em- 
bryo state,  and  begins  to  take  form  and  grow, 
will  not  be  one-sided,  but  quite  universal.  Mean- 
while we  are  but  children  in  the  life  of  Art.  "NVe 
have  much  to  learn.  Anything  that  can  be  called 
musical  culture  has  but  begun  for  our  people. 
And  if  we  are  to  be  the  receivers  and  the  devel- 
opers of  the  new  germ  of  the  Art  of  the  Future, 
as  this  writer  fancies,  it  is  at  least  but  fair  that 
we  should  first  lay  for  ourselves  those  same  foun- 
dations of  culture  which  the  musical  world  in 
Germany,  and  in  Europe,  has  to  build  upon  in 
laying  out  this  "  Future  " ;  that  we  too  should 
first  take  up  and  incorporate  into  our  system  the 
inspired  music  of  the  past,  from  Bach  to  Beet- 
hoven and  Mendelssohn ;  for  then,  and  only 
then,  shall  we  be  competent  to  judge  of  the  new 
germs,  and  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the- tares. 


The  Opera. 

Mr.  Ullman's  company  will  complete  tlieir  very 
successful  season  at  the  Boston  Theatre  this  after- 
noon. Since  our  last  report  no  new  event  of  any 
consequence  has  occun'ed  ;  the  pieces  have  all  been 
repetitions  of  well  known  works  ;  of  all  of  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  during  these  last  weeks, 
with  tlie  exception  of  1  Puritani,  which  is  fresh  to 
our  public  in  comjjarison  with  most  of  the  current 
operas,  and  which  was  given  on  Wednesday  evening 
of  last  week.  Next  to  tlie  Somambula  we  count  it 
as  Bellini's  most  genial  work  ;  it  contains  some  of 
his  finest  inspirations,  some  of  the  happiest  and  most 
original  instances  of  his  decided  vein  of  melody. 
Such  strains  as  Son  viryine  vezzosa,  and  Qui  la  voce, 
such  concerted  pieces  as  that  exquisite  quartet :  A  te, 
0  cara,  are  sure  and  choice  signs  of  tlie  royal  gift  of 
melody. 

It  was  chiefly  the  beauty  of  the  music,  simple  as  it 
is  in  the  working  up,  together  witli  the  interest  of  tlie 
story,  that  made  tlie  large  audience  delighted  that 
evening.  The  performance  was  unequal,  and  indif- 
ferent as  a  whole.  But  then  there  was  the  never- 
failing  charm  of  Mnie.  Laborde's  perfectly  finished 
singing,  in  all  the  simple  and  the  florid  music  of  El- 
vira ;  and  there  was  Formes'  admirable  impersona- 
tion of  Sir  George.  To  be  sure,  he  sung  out  of  tune 
even  more  than  usual ;  but  he  put  life  and  richness 


into  it  for  all  that.  The  "  Liberty  duet "  (Suoni  la 
tromba)  between  him  and  Florenza,  was  of  course 
well  roared,  and  brought  the  house  down,  as  it 
always  does.  Signor  Sbriglia  was  but  a  feeble  re- 
minder of  Mario  in  the  fine  passages  for  the  tenor 
voice. 

On  Friday  evening,  Robert  le  Dtable  was  repeated 
to  a  diminished  audience.  But  again  the  parts  of 
Alice  and  of  Bertram  were  all  that  one  could  ask  for 
in  the  singing  and  the  acting  of  Mme.  Gazzaniga 
and  of  Formes.  For  the  rest  the  play  went  as  be- 
fore. Labokde  sang  Robert,  toi  ^u' /mme  with  ad- 
mirable feeling,  as  well  as  artistic  beauty  of  execu- 
tion. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  a  repetition  of  Don  Gio- 
vanni ;  besides  which,  the  last  act  of  Traviata,  in  which 
Gazzaniga  renewed  the  thrilling  impression  of  her 
high  lyric  art  and  feeling  in  the  dying  scene  of  Vio- 
letta. 

Martha  was  sung  for  the  third  time,  this  season, 
on  Monday  evening.  The  house  was  crowded,  and 
the  opera  went  off  with  unusual  spirit.  The  singing 
and  the  acting  of  Adelaide  Phillipps  made  a 
most  satisfactory  artistic  whole,  consistent  and  effec- 
tive, full  of  life  and  humor,  graceful  and  in  good 
taste  throughout.  Formes  was  all  himself  in  farmer 
Plunkett,  and  the  play-together  of  these  two  was  one 
of  the  felicities  of  these  last  opera  experiences,  a 
thing  to  remember  with  pleasure.  Laborde's  sing- 
ing of  "  The  last  Rose,"  that  evening,  was  as  perfect 
in  every  respect  as  anything  we  can  remember  in 
that  kind.  The  tenor,  Sbriglia,  was  highly  suc- 
cessful in  some  of  the  best  points  of  his  music.  The 
great  charm  of  the  whole  was,  the  easy,  natural,  con- 
versational way  in  which  the  whole  piece,  music  and 
action,  flowed  on,  —  especi.allr  the  first  two  acts. 
The  sentimental,  solo  business  is  what  palls  first  on 
the  sense.  We  do  not  object  to  Formes  singing  his 
part  in  German ;  it  is  too  light  an  opera,  too  full  of 
absurd  frolic  fancies,  to  make  that  little  inconsistency 
a  serious  one  ;  and  the  part  was  written  for  him  in 
German,  and  loses  its  real  flavor,  its  smack  of  indi- 
viduality, when  words  and  music  are  divorced. 

On  Tuesday  the  company  gave  an  opera  at  Wor- 
cester, and  on  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  TJllraann 
commenced  here  the  new  experiment  of 

Four  Cheap  Operas.  Price  ffttj  cents  to  all 
parts  of  the  house.  Don  Giovanni  led  off,  drawing, 
for  the  third  time,  a  good  house.  Leporello  was  as 
admirable  as  ever.  Mile.  Poinsot,  by  her  earnest- 
ness and  her  trae  dramatic  quality  of  voice,  made  the 
part  of  Donna  Anna  highly  satisfactory ;  Madame 
Ghioni  sang  Elvira  well ;  and  Laeorde,  of  course, 
sang  Zerlina's  songs  far  better  than  she  acted,  though 
her  acting  was  agreeable  and  pretty.  Sbriglia 
made  sorry  work  of  II  mio  tesoro,  and  Florenza  did 
not  m.ar  his  telling  vocal  efforts  by  quite  so  grotesque 
acting  as  before. 

The  pieces  to  follow  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
nights  were  Lticrezia  and  Ulartha,  and  this  afternoon, 
the  opera  season  will  conclude  with  Norma. 


Harvard  CoLtEGE.  —  The  "Pierian  Sodelity,"  and  "Har- 
vard Glee  Club,"  gave  a  delightful  concert  at  Cambridge  on 
Wednesday  evening,  to  an  enthusia-stic  audience  which  it  was 
inspiring  to  be  among.  The  performance  fully  deserved  the 
applause  that  was  given  without  stint.  The  instrument.il  por- 
tion was  most  creditable,  and  superior  to  any  previous  efforts 
of  the  now  venerable  "  Sodality."  The  stringed  instruments 
were  admirably  played  for  young  am.iteurs,  so  indeed  were  all; 
but  the  novelty  of  hearing  really  good  violins  in  the  Pierian 
ranks  was  so  wonderful  to  our  ears,  for  long  years  accustomed 
to  the  impcsirg  blast  of  many  flutes,  supported  by  a  solitary 
trombone  or  Vello,which  for  a  time  to  which  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  litis  made  up  the  College  orches- 
tra, that  we  deem  it  worthy  of  special  note. 

The  Glee  Club,  of  some  sixteen  fresh,  young,  manly  voices 
sang  some  of  the  choicest  of  four-part  songs,  mostly  German, 
as  the  programme  shows.  These  were  almost  all  vociferously 
applauded,  and  m.auy  others  given  in  answer  to  the  emphatic 
encores,  wljich  are  not  upon  the  bill.  The  Clubs,  doubtless, 
made  a  handsome  sum,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  music  and  instruments  for  their  club-room.  The  whole  per- 
formance showed  careful  rehearsal  and  diligent  practice. 


Musical  Chit-Citat. 

We  have  received  a  glowing  report  of  the  fraternal 
festivities  and  doings  of  the  music-dealers,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  their  Board  of  Trade,  last  week,  in 
Baltimore.  It  is  too  long  for  the  space  now  left  us, 
and  shall  appear  next  week. 

Boston  Music  Hall  Corporation. — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  this  Corporation 
was  held  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Music  Hall. 
A  quorum  being  present,  Dr.  J.  Baxter  Upham, 
President,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  Mr.  John 
Rogers  made  a  report  showing  the  financial  condition 
of  the  corporation  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Whole  amount  of  income  during  the  year  $11,537,- 
03  ;  expenses  §8020,25 ;  nett  earnings  for  the  year 
S3516,78.  The  receipts  of  this  year  as  compared 
with  the  year  before,  show  an  increase  of  83494,30. 

They  then  proceeded  to  choose  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors for  the  ensuing  year  ;  the  following  gentlemen 
were  chosen  :  Messrs.  J.  Baxter  Upham,  J.  M.  Fes- 
senden,  H.  W.  Pickering,  J.  P.  Putnam,  George 
Derby,  E.  D.  Brigham,  and  Eben.  Dale. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  held  afterwards,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  :  President, 
Dr  J.  Ba.xter  Upham  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Rogers ; 
Clerk,  Mr.  Samuel  Batchelder,  Junr. 

It  was  stated  that  the  organ,  "which  is  building  in 
Germany,  will  be  finished  next  Fall,  but  will  not  be 
brought  here  until  Spring,  as  it  is  not  well  to  risk  a 
winter  voyage. 

New  York,  June  6.  —  Signora  Cortesi  made 
her  debut  at  the  Academy  of  Music  last  Friday  eve- 
ning, in  Pacini's  Saffo,  a  work,  which  though  vastly 
superior  to  Donizetti's  Poliuto,  and  many  of  Verdi's 
successful  operas,  has  been  very  coldly  received  by 
the  critics.  Cortesi  met  with  a  success.  She  has  a 
large,  boisterous  style,  with  little  elegance  or  finish. 
Her  voice  is  prodigiously  powerful,  and  she  is  very 
lavish  in  its  use.  She  is  an  actress  of  the  intense 
school,  and  has  certain  tones  that  absolutely  thrill 
the  hearer.  While,  like  Stefani,  she  is  a  sensation 
singer,  she  is  not  a  really  great  artist  and  will  not 
prove  as  permanently  popular  as  some  less  surpris- 
ing prime  donne.  This  is  what  may  be  judged  from 
a  single  hearing.  She  was  advertised  to  appear  in 
Traviata  to-night,  but  there  is  some  trouble  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  Strakosch  announces  that 
the  house  will  be  closed  till  AVednesday. 

Mme.  CoLSON  is  advertised  to  sing  on  Thursday, 
in  Robert  le  Diable.  She  has  been  engaged  for  the 
next  winter  season  by  Strakosch,  and  has  taken  for 
the  summer  a  rural  cottage  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  The  opera  season  here  will  close  in  a  week 
or  two. 

PiccOLOsuNi,  during  her  late  stay  in  this  city, 
stopped  at  the  Everett  House,  where  the  board  for 
herself,  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  and  servants  — 
seven  persons  in  all  —  was  twelve  hundred  dollars  for 
four  weeks.  She  sailed  for  Europe  on  Saturday  in 
tlie  Vanderbilt,  leaving  this  bill  unpaid.  Her  agent, 
Mr.  Fish  —  or  rather  Mr.  Lumley's  agent  —  has  been 
arrested  and  incarcerated.  He  will  probably  get  bail 
somewhere.  He  is  a  good  manager,  but  wholly  un- 
accustomed to  American  ways,  and  during  his  South- 
ern tour  with  Piccoloniini,  was  constantly  getting  into 
hot  water.  Striikosch  has  bailed  him  out  several 
times. 

Adelina  Patti  is  preparing  for  the  stage,  and 
will  appear  next  fall  untlcr  the  supervision  of  Stra- 
kosch, who  is  her  brotlier-in-law.  She  is  now  a  beau- 
tiful, .accomplished  girl,  about  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Slie  speaks  four  or  five  languages,  and  is  of  course  a 
talented  musician,  having  commenced  to  sing  in  pub- 
lic when  but  seven  years  old.  For  the  past  two  years 
she  has  been  pursuing  her  studios  in  priv.ate,  and  now 
with  a  voice  of  great  power,  for  one  so  young,  and 
with  an  excellent  execution,  is  anxiously  awaiting 
her  first  appearance  on  the  operatic  st.age,  next  Sep- 
tember. The  0])cra  for  the  occasion  is  not  yet  decid- 
ed upon,  but  it  will  most  probably  be  the  Soiinanibiila. 
Iler  friends  confidently  expect  that  she  will  become  a 
really  great  opcr.atic  artist,  and  she  comes  of  such  n 
musical  family,  lias  had  so  many  advantages,  and 
possesses  so  much  innate  musical  talent,  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  anticipations  will  be 
disappointed.  Trovator. 
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Haktford,  Conn.,  June  S. — The  curly-headed 
pianist,  Stkakosch,  has  heen  this  way  again,  —  not 
playing  upon  a  "  grand,"  but  making  a  grand  play 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  people  of  this  vicinity  — 
advertising  hugely,  but  coming  to  a  most  imprece- 
dented  diminuendo  from  the  exalted  fortissimo  notice 
of  what  might  have  been  expected  at  one  of  his  con- 
certs. It  is  the  "  nature  of  the  animal,"  and  there- 
fore it  could  not  be  hardly  Strakosch/s/i,  if  there  was 
not  a  sprinkling  of  humbuggery  somewhere  connected 
with  one  of  his  entertainments.  Artists'  names  were 
presented  to  the  public  and  then  withdrawn  ;  — 
"  Wliat's  in  a  name  ?  "  —  a  programme  with  any 
other  names  will  "take  "  as  well !  Why  not  have  a 
variety  ?  Every  day  brought  forth  something  new, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  trying  to  solve  the  mathe- 
matical problems  of  finding  how  many  changes  he 
could  sing  with  the  five  names  he  had  proposed,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  how  much  change  he  could  wring 
from  the  pockets  of  his  dupes. 

Mme.  Cora  de  "Wilhorst  appeared  at  the  con- 
cert on  Tuesday  evening,  as  advertised,  and  so  did 
Henry  Squires,  .and  also  William  Saar,  the 
pianist,  with  Signor  PeruzzI,  —  a  substitute  for 
Jdnca,  Barili  and  Maggiorotti.  Wilhorst  sang 
well,  but  fell  far  short  of  the  delightful  singing  we 
had  from  Biscaccianti  a  week  or  two  before.  As 
regards  comparison  of  the  two,  —  Biscaccianti  is  lady- 
like and  graceful,  —  Wilhorst  is  impudent  and  stiff. 
Biscaccianti  pets  and  humors  her  audience,  —  Wil- 
horst insists  upon  being  humored  and  petted.  Bis- 
caccianti is  a  true  woman,  —  Wilhorst  a  flirting  school 
girl.  Biscaccianti  delights  her  audience  to  enthusi- 
asm ;  Wilhorst  merely  pleases.  Biscaccianti  will  fill 
the  hall  every  time  she  comes  here ;  Wilhorst  will 
not.  Cora  must  not  be  carried  away  with  the  idea, 
that  she  is  the  "  Queen  of  Song  "  just  yet ;  but  ap- 
proach her  listeners  with  a  little  more  humility  and 
graciousness  ;  relinquish  some  of  her  trills  and  avoid 
certain  passages  in  the  lower  register  of  her  voice,  and 
she  will  please  immensely.  As  it  was,  however,  she 
was  generally  liked. 

Squires  has  improved  much  since  he  sang  here 
with  the  "  Estcott  Troupe,"  a  fact  which  I  am  very 
happy  to  chronicle.  Peruzzi  is  a  good,  pleasing, 
substantial  baritone,  but  nothing  very  remarkable- 
In  William  Saar,  I  was  glad  to  meet  an  old  Leip- 
sic  acquaintance,  a  contemporary  pupil  at  the  "  Con- 
servatorium,"  with  your  Boston  pianist,  Hugo  Leon- 
hard.  He  played  a  difficult  "  Polonase  Conccrtant," 
by  Chopin,  a  "  Meditation,"  composed  by  himself, 
and  an  "  Illustration  from  Don  Juan,"  by  Liszt ;  all 
of  which  were  performed  with  true  vigor  and  appre- 
ciation. His  "  Meditation  "  is  a  beautiful  and  origi- 
nal composition  ;  parts  of  it  having  "  run  in  ray 
head  "  ever  since  the  concert.  The  "  Illustration," 
by  Liszt,  was  the  most  difficult  composition  for  piano- 
forte ever  played  in  Truro  Hall ;  in  fact  the  first  piece 
by  that  king  of  players  that  has  been  presented  to  a 
Hartford  audience  for  years,  if  ever,  and  it  was  per- 
formed splendidly  and  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
However,  had  Mr.  Saar  played  Gottschalks'  "  Ban- 
jo," or  Thalberg's  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  he  might 
have  been  called  a  more  popular  and  "  finished  "  per- 
former, —  because  the  ears  of  the  mass  would  have 
been  much  more  delicately  tickled  ;  but  I  trust  that 
his  determination  not  to  "  Stoop  to  conquer "  an 
audience  by  any  tricks  of  clap-trap  will  be  fully  kept 
up  without  any  of  the  Satter-like  retrogradation. 

From  Hartford  the  troupe  proceeded  in  the  diree. 
tion  of  Springfield,  where  they  were  advertised  to  give 
a  grand  concert ;  but  the  "  Republican  "  came  out 
the  next  day  with  a  notice,  headed,  "  Tricked  again 
BY  Strakoscii,"  and  intimated  to  the  composer  of 
the  "  Musical  Kockets,"  that  although  Springfield 
may  be  a  hard  place  to  obtain  an  audience  at  one  of 
his  concerts,  he  would  find  it  a  much  harder  one  if 
he  ever  attempted  another  !  It  seems  that  the  troupe 
did  not  make  their  appearance  as  advertised,  not  even 


giving  notice  of  their  intention,  and  where  they  went 
to  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  One  cent  reward 
is  offered  for  the  whereabouts  of  the  "  Strakosch 
Concert  Troupe  ! "  H. 


St.  Louis,  June  1.  —  I  have  been  promising 
myself  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  for  some 
little  time  of  the  various  musical  doings  in  our 
city,  but  nothing  of  any  importance  having  trans- 
pired, concluded  that  it  was  useless  to  bore  you 
with  a  recital  of  events  characterized  by  no 
particular  interest.  We  have  been  overrun,  dm-ing 
the  past  winter,  with  amusements,  calling  for  a  dis- 
bursement of  $  1  50  for  reserved  seats.  Strakosch, 
mth  a  fine  troupe,  maintained  his  ground  and  dignity 
for  about  four  weeks,  to  crowded  houses,  and  then 
descended  in  one  grand  leap  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  by  producing  Don  Giovanni,  in  a  style  so 
abominable,  that,  as  the  papers  expressed  it,  the 
devils  themselves  were  ashamed  to  appear,  —  one 
blue  light  and  a  Roman  candle  constituting  a  Pande- 
monium which  would  have  frightened  Beelzebub 
himself.  No  more  success  for  Mr.  Strakosch  after 
that,  and  he  incontinently  "  vamosed."  Perhaps  he 
may  do  better  when  people  get  back  the  breath  — 
taken  away  by  so  brilliant  an  effort  of  his  genius,  — 
as  well  as  by  the  extra  tariff  imposed  on  them,  for 
seeing  Mozart's  immortal  Don  Giovanni. 

After  this  we  had  the  Eormes  troupe,  —  then  the 
PiccoLOMiNi  humbug  —  and  then  our  musical  star 
seemed  to  wane.  —  A  new  luminaiy  arises,  however, 
in  the  distance,  who  creates  an  unual  excitement  in 
our  musical  circles.  Madame  Isadora  Clark  was 
to  appear  —  Madame  Clark  was  the  finest  singer  in 
the  world  —  Colson,  La  Grange,  and  the  like,  were 
very  pretty  singers  in  their  way,  but  of  no  account 
when  compared  with  the  unheard  of  excellence  of 
Madame  Clark.  She  combines  all  their  excellences 
without  their  defects,  at  least  this  was  what  her  agent. 
Monsieur  Clark,  himself  announced,  and  "  he  ought 
to  know,  so  long  had  he  been  with  her."  This  intel- 
ligence being  bruited  around,  the  excitement  was  at 
fever  height.  "  Monstere  Clark,"  already  fingered  the 
dollars  of  our  liberal  citizens;  of  course  no  one 
could  resist  his  entertaining,  patriotic  appeals  —  and 
crowded  the  house  must  he.  He  was  slightly  dis- 
mayed to  find  about  one  hundred  persons  in  the  hall 
when  eight  o'clock  came.  Go  on  he  must,  however, 
and  go  on  he  did.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
diflier  with  him  as  to  the  merits  of  Mme.  Clark.  Her 
voice  is  thin,  with  very  little  cultivation  ;  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  thorough  artists.  A  trill,  or 
even  a  distinct  roulade,  was  —  or  seemed  to  be  —  a 
moral  impossibility  with  her.  Her  compass  is  not 
large,  ascending  no  higher  than  C ;  and  we  could  see 
no  evidence  of  her  fulfilling  any  of  the  promises  made 
by  her  ubiquitous  manager.  He  must  learn  to  stop 
his  "blowing,"  for  among  intelligent  musicians — of 
which  class  he  evidently  did  not  seem  to  think  that 
St.  Louis  possessed  any  —  he  is  immediately  pro- 
nounced a  humbug. 

I  attended  a  very  pleasant  private  soirfe  a  few  eve- 
nings since  at  Mr.  E.'s  —  at  which  was  performed 
music  of  a  class  worthy  of  notice.     Mrs.  Brainerd, 

—  recently  from  Chicago,  (formerly  Miss  Kate  Jones) 

—  who  by  the  way  sings  very  finely  —  gave  us  sever- 
al selections  from  various  operas  in  fine  style.  Mr. 
Aiken,  formerly  a  townsman  of  yours,  sang  "The 
Wanderer"  of  Schubert,  with  "The  Last  Man,"  in 
fine  style.  Mr.  Brown,  another  new  resident,  gave 
us  an  "  Etude  de  Concert,"  by  Mason,  an  Andante  of 
Thalberg's  and  Chopin's  celebrated  Impromptu  in  A 
flat,  in  his  usual  style.  These,  with  a  chorus  for 
Misses'  voices,  from  Martha,  and  a  duet  from  the  last 
resort,  II  Trovatore,  (finely  given,  however,)  consti- 
tuted a  very  respectable  entertainment.  Private  social 
concerts  are  becoming  quite  the  rage,  and  in  due  time 
I  will  try  to  tell  you  more.  Presto. 
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Music  Br  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a  con- 
venience, but  a  saving  tf  expense  in  obtainin";  supplies.  Books 
can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  ounce. 
This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand  miles  ;  be- 
yond that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

Glad  summer  comes.     (L*ara  o  ravello.)     From 
Verdi's  "  Luisa  Miller"  25 

Another  gem  added  to  those  already  published  from 
this  opera,  adapted  for  the  parlor,  and  laid  within  the 
range  of  ordinary  voices. 

That  sweet  dream  of  oldeu  time.      R.  F.  Lowell.  25 

The  Woodland  Home.     Song.         C.  M.  Tracy.  25 

Wlio  would  not  love  then*  mother.     W  N,  Field.  25 

Three  very  pleasing  songs. 

The  Captain  with  his  whiskers.     W.  J.  Florence.  30 

A  new  song  by  that  queer  genius,  Florence.  No- 
body need  be  told  that  it  is  extremely  and  irresistibly 
funny,  and  as  Mrs.  Florence  is  singing  it  now  and  will 
sing  it  all  over  the  States,  the  demand  for  it  will  bo 
extraordinary.  The  title-page  is  handsomely  adorned 
with  a  medallion  portrait  of  both  the  Florences. 

This  land  my  childhood  recalls  to  me.     (Di  tua 
beltade  immagine.     From  Donizetti's 

"IMaHiri."  25 

This  is  a  beautiful  ballad  from  the  "  Martyrs,  " 
which  opera  has  been  but  little  known  here,  till  of 
late.  It  will  please  all  admirers  of  the  fertile  genius 
of  Donizetti. 

Judy  Maley  or  Paddy's  license.  J.  Blewiit.  25 

Thoroughly  comic. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Beauties    of   Meyerbeer's    opera   "  Les    Hugue- 
nots." Charles  Grebe.  50 
Comprising  all  the  best  airs  in  an  arrangement  of 
medium  difficulty. 

The  source  of  joy.  A  new  medley.   Charles  Grohe.  50 

A  very  amusing  potpourri,  composed  of  familiar 
airs,  which  appearand  disappear  abruptly  as  pictures 
in  a  magic  lantern.  It  will  be  much  relished  by 
young  piano  players. 

Messenger  of  Joy  Galop.  Ed.  Neumann.  25 

Extremely  spirited  and  lively.  Excellent  dance- 
music.  Galops  are  now  all  the  go,  and  other  dances 
dances  become  extinct.  The  above  Galop  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  rage  all  over  Germany  during  the  last 
season. 


La  Pleurette  Polka. 
Phonographic  Waltz. 
Buccaneer's  March. 


G.  W.  Stratton.  25 
C.  H.  Rondeau.  25 
G.  W.  Stratton.  25 


Light  and  easy. 

Brinley's  Quickstep.  D.  C.  Ball.  25 

This  Quickstep,  composed  by  the  leader  of  the  pop- 
ular City  Band,  and  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Francis 
Brinley,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  221st 
anniversary  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
on  the  Common  this  week,  on  which  occasion  much 
was  said  in  praise  of  it. 

Books. 
Libretto  of  the  Opera  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

Composed  by  Donizetti.     Italian  and  English 
words.     With  the  music  of  the  principal  Airs.    25 

This  is  the  second  of  "  Ditson  &  Co's  Standard  Op- 
era Librettos,"  and  is  published  uniform  in  style  with 
the  previous  one,  "  II  Trovatore."  The  entire  series 
will  prove  to  be  a  collection  of  very  desirable  Hand 
books  for  the  admirers  of  Operatic  performances. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Henry  Heine  about  Iffusic  and  Musicians. 
IX.  —  Meyebeer  —  (Continued.) 

Meyerbeer  is  now  (1837)  writing  a  new  opera, 
to  which  I  look  forward  with  great  curiosity. 
The  development  of  this  genius  is  for  me  an  ex- 
tremely noteworthy  spectacle.  I  follow  with  in- 
terest the  phases  of  his  musical,  as  of  his  personal 
life,  and  I  observe  the  mutual  influences  that  op- 
erate between  him  and  his  European  public.  It 
is  now  ten  years  since  I  first  met  him  in  Berlin," 
between  the  university  buildings  and  the  watch- 
house,  between  science  and  the  drum,  and  he 
seemed  to  me  to  feel  himself  very  much  cramped 
in  that  position.  I  recollect  I  met  him  in  the 
company  of  Dr.  Marx,  who  at  that  time  belonged 
to  a  certain  musical  regency,  which,  during  the 
minority  of  a  certain  young  genius,  then  regard- 
ed as  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne  of 
Mozart,  paid  steadfast  homage  to  Sebastian 
Bach.  The  enthusiasm  for  Sebastian  Bach 
however,  was  not  merely  intended  to  fill 
up  that  interregnum,  but  also  to  annihilate 
the  reputation  of  Eossini,  whom  the  regency 
most  feared  and  consequently  most  hated.  Mey- 
erbeer then  passed  for  an  imitator  of  Rossini,  and 
Doctor  Marx  treated  him  with  a  certain  conde- 
scension, with  a  gracious,  patronizing  air  of  supe- 
riority, which  I  must  heartily  laugh  to  think  of 
now.  Rossini-ism  was  at  that  time  the  great  sin 
of  Meyerbeer ;  he  was  still  far  from  the  honor 
of  being  warred  against  upon  his  own  account. 
He  prudently  refrained  from  all  pretentions,  and 
when  I  told  him  with  what  enthusiasm  I  had 
lately  seen  his  Crociafo  produced  in  Italy,  he 
smiled  with  moody  melancholy  and  said  :  "  You 
compromise  yourself,  if  you  praise  me,  poor  Ital- 
ian here,  in  Berlin,  in  the  chief  city  of  Sebastian 
Bach ! " 

Meyerbeer  had  then,  in  fact,  become  entirely 
an  imitator  of  the  Italians.  Discontent  with 
the  moist-cold,  acutely  intellectual,  colorless  Ber- 
linianism  had  early  caused  a  natural  reaction  in 
him ;  he  sprang  away  to  Italy,  enjoyed  his  life 
cheerfully,  gave  himself  up  there  wholly  to  his 
private  feelings,  and  composed  there  those  pre- 
cious operas,  in  which  Rossini -ism  is  carried  to  the 
sweetest  excess  ;  it  was  gilding  refined  gold,  and 
adding  a  stronger  perfume  to  the  rose.  That  was 
the  happiest  time  of  Meyerbeer  ;  he  wrote  in  the 
full  contentment  of  Italian  intoxication  of  the 
senses,  and  in  life  as  in  Art  he  plucked  the  light- 
est flowers. 

But  such  a  life  could  not  long  satisfy  a  German 
nature.  A  certain  homesick  longing  for  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  Fatherland  awoke  in  him  ;  while 
he  reclined  beneath  Italian  myrtles,  there  crept 
over  him  a  reminiscence  ot  the  mysterious  shud- 
der of  the  German  oak  woods ;  while  zephyrs  of 
the  South  caressed  him,  he  thought  of  the  sombre 
chorales  of  the  north  wind.  It  was  with  him 
perhaps  as  with  Madame  de  Sevignd,  who,  when 
she  lived  near  an  orangery  and  was  continually 


breathed  upon  by  the  odor  of  mere  orange  blos- 
soms, began  at  last  to  long  for  the  bad  smell  of  a 
good  wholesome  dung-cart.  In  short  a  new  reac- 
tion took  place  ;  Signor  Giacomo  became  suddenly 
again  a  German  and  again  attached  himself  to 
Germany,  not  to  the  old,  rotten,  outlived  Germa- 
ny of  short-winded  town  respectability,  but  to 
the  young,  great-hearted  Germany  of  a  new  gen- 
eration, which  has  made  all  the  problems  of  hu- 
manity its  own,  and  which  bears  the  great  ques- 
tions of  humanity  inscribed,  if  not  always  on  its 
banner,  yet  all  the  more  inextinguishably  in  its 
heart. 

Soon  afl;er  the  July  revolution  Meyerbeer 
came  before  the  public  with  a  work,  which  sprang 
from  his  soul  during  the  agitation  of  that  revolu- 
tion ;  with  Robert  le  Diahle,  the  hero,  who  does  not 
know  exactly  what  he  wants,  who  is  in  continual 
conflict  with  himself,  a  true  type  of  the  moral 
wavering  of  that  period,  which  fluctuated  with 
most  torturing  unrest  between  vice  and  virtue, 
chafing  itself  with  strivings  and  hindrances,  and 
never  having  strength  enough  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  Satan  !  I  am  by  no  means  an  admirer 
of  this  opera,  this  master-work  of  timidity  —  I 
say  of  timidity,  not  merely  as  regards  the  mat- 
ter, but  also  in  the  execution,  since  the  composer 
does  not  yet  trust  his  genius,  does  not  yet  dare  to 
surrender  himself  to  its  complete  will,  and  trem- 
blingly serves  the  crowd,  instead  of  fearlessly 
commanding  it.  At  that  time  Meyerbeer  was 
justly  called  an  anxious  genius  ;  he  lacked  victo- 
rious faith  in  himself,  he  showed  a  fear  of  public 
opinion  ;  the  slightest  fault  found,  frightened  him ; 
he  flattered  all  the  humors  of  the  public,  and 
shook  hands  in  the  most  zealous  manner,  left  and 
right,  as  if  he  recognized  the  popular  sovereignty 
even  in  music  and  based  his  reign  on  the  majority 
of  votes,  in  opposition  to  Rossini ,  who  as  king  by 
the  grace  of  God  reigned  absolute  in  the  domain 
of  Music.  This  anxious  habit  never  in  his  life 
has  left  him ;  he  is  still  always  concerned  about 
the  opinion  of  the  public ;  but  the  success  of 
Robert  le  Diable  has  had  the  happy  effect  that  he 
is  not  weighed  down  by  that  care  while  he  works, 
that  he  composes  with  far  more  certainty,  that  he 
lets  the  great  will  of  his  soul  come  forth  in  its 
creations.  And  with  this  enlarged  freedom  of 
the  mind  he  wrote  the  "  Huguenots,"  in  which  all 
doubts  have  vanished,  the  internal  self-conflict 
has  ceased,  and  the  outward  conflict  between  two 
has  begun,  astounding  us  with  its  colossal  shape. 
By  this  work  Meyerbeer  first  won  his  immortal 
right  of  citizenship  in  the  eternal  city  of  the 
soul,  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  of  Art.  In  the 
"  Huguenots  "  Meyei-beer  at  last  reveals  himself 
without  timidity  ;  here  with  unterrified  lines  he 
sketches  his  whole  thought ;  and  all  that  stirred 
his  breast,  he  has  dared  to  express  in  unbridled 
tones. 

What  most  peculiarly  distinguishes  this  work,  is 
the  equilibrium  attained  between  enthusiasm  and 
artistic  completeness,  or,  to  express  it  better,  the 
equal  height  which  Art  and  passion  reach  in  it ; 


the  man  and  the  artist  have  here  competed  with 
each  other,  and  if  the  former  rings  the  alarm 
bell  of  the  wildest  passions,  the  latter  knows  how 
to  transfigure  the  rude  tones  of  nature  to  tremu- 
lously sweetest  euphony.  AVhile  the  great  mul- 
titude are  seized  upon  by  the  inward  force,  the 
passion  of  the  "  Huguenots,"  the  connoisseur  in 
Art  admires  the  mastership  shown  in  its  forms. 
This  work  is  a  Gothic  cathedral,  whose  heaven- 
climbing  pillars  and  colossal  cupola  seem  to  have 
been  reared  by  the  bold  hand  of  a  giant,  while 
the  innumerable,  finely  ornamented  festoons,  ro- 
settes and  arabesques,  that  are  spread  over  it 
like  point-lace  of  stone,  give  evidence  of  a 
dwarf's  indefatigable  patience.  A  giant  in  the 
conception  and  shaping  of  the  whole,  a  dwarf  in 
the  elaborate  execution  of  the  details,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  "  Huguenots  "  is  as  incomprehensible 
to  us  as  the  composers  of  the  old  cathedrals.  As 
I  stood  a  short  time  since  with  a  friend  before 
the  cathedral  at  Amiens,  and  my  friend  surveyed 
that  monument  of  rock-towering  giant  strength 
as  well  as  of  minutely  carving,  dwarf-hke  pa- 
tience, with  awe  and  sympathy,  and  finally  asked 
me  :  "  Why  is  it  that  we  to-day  are  no  longer  able 
to  produce  such  buildings  ?  "  I  replied  to  him  : 
"  Dear  Alphonso,  men  in  those  old  times  had 
convictions ;  we  moderns  have  only  opinions,  and 
it  requires  something  more  than  a  mere  opinion, 
to  erect  such  a  Gothic  cathedral." 

That  is  it.  Meyerbeer  is  a  man  of  conviction. 
This  does  not  relate  peculiarly,  however,  to  the 
social  questions  of  the  day,  although  the  senti- 
ments of  Meyerbeer  in  this  regard  are  more 
firmly  grounded  than  with  other  artists.  Meyer- 
beer, whom  the  princes  of  this  earth  load  with 
all  possible  marks  of  honor,  and  who  also  is  so 
sensible  to  these  distinctions,  carries  yet  a  heart 
in  his  breast,  which  glows  for  the  loftiest  interests 
of  humanity,  and  he  unreservedly  acknowledges 
his  worship  for  the  heroes  of  the  revolution.  It 
is  fortunate  for  him  that  many  of  the  Northern 
"powers  that  be"  understand  no  music,  else  they 
would  see  in  the  "  Huguenots  "  more  than  a  mere 
party  conflict  between  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
Yet  his  convictions  are  not  particularly  of  the 
political  and  still  less  of  the  religious  sort.  The 
peculiar  religion  of  Meyerbeer  is  the  religion  of 
Mozart,  Gluck,  Beethoven,  it  is  Music  :  only  in 
this  does  he  believe,  only  in  this  faith  does  he 
find  his  happiness,  does  he  live  with  a  conviction 
which,  in  depth,  in  passion,  in  enduringness,  re- 
sembles the  convictions  of  the  earlier  centuries. 
Nay,  I  might  say,  he  is  the  apostle  of  this  reli- 
gion. With  something  like  an  apostolic  zeal  and 
earnestness  he  treats  all  that  concerns  his  music. 
While  other  artists  are  satisfied  when  they  have 
produced  something  beautiful,  and  not  seldom 
lose  all  interest  for  their  work,  as  soon  as  it  is 
finished:  with  !Meyerbeer,  on  the  contrary  the 
severest  throes  begin  first  after  delivery;  he  is 
not  satisfied  until  the  creation  of  his  mind  is 
shiningly  revealed  to  the  rest  ot  the  people,  until 
the  whole  public  is  edified  by  his  music,  until  his 
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opera  has  pourod  into  all  hearts  the  feelings  he 
would  preach  to  the  whole  world,  until  he  has 
communed  with  all  humauit}-.  As  the  apostle 
thinks  neither  of  labors  nor  of  sufferings,  if  he 
may  save  a  single  lost  soul,  so  Meyerbeer,  when 
he  has  learned  that  any  one  denies  his  music,  will 
indefatigably  ply  him,  until  he  has  converted  him 
to  himself;  and  then  the  one  lamb  that  is  saved, 
though  it  be  but  the  most  insignificant  soul  of  a 
feuilletonist,  is  dearer  to  him  than  the  whole 
flock  of  the  faitliftil,  that  have  always  worshipped 
him  with  orthodox  fidelity. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


On  fhe  RecogTiition  of  Music  among  the 
Arts. 

A  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Loudon, 
May  13,  1859. 

BX  HEXRY  P.  CHORLEY. 

(Concluded  from  page  83.) 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out,  that  England's 
taste  for  music  shows  its  strong  bearings  and  pre- 
ferences. To  appreciate  that  which  is  instru- 
mental in  music,  wordless,  and  prolonged,  im- 
plies a  smaller  and  more  choice  public  than  such 
crowds  as  frequent  oratorio  or  opera.  But  in 
this  branch  of  the  art,  too,  enormous  has  been  the 
increase  ot  intelligence  in  England.  Thirty 
years  ago  a  Quartet  or  a  Sonata  was  charily  pro- 
duced, as  a  bit  of  "  caviare  to  the  million,"  at  the 
one  instrumental  concert  which  London  then 
possessed: — that  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
Now  the  opportunities  for  liearing  such  music 
and  for  enjoying  it  are  increased  thirtyfold.  The 
weekly  Monday  music  in  the  St.  James's  Hall — 
and  the  catalogue  of  the  works  performed  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall  at  Blanchester,  during  two  con- 
secutive winter  seasons,  may  be  appealed  to  in 
proof  of  the  progress  of  English  appreciation  in 
this  department  ot  the  art  also. 

The  minor  and  collateral  facts  which  could  be 
grouped  from  every  corner  of  England,  from 
every  world  of  society,  are  not  so  perplexing  to 
the  speaker  by  their  number  as  they  would  be 
tedious  to  the  hearer.  There  is  now  an  organ  in 
Rugby  School.  The  Liverpool  Lending  Library, 
purposely  organized  for  the  recreation  of  tlie 
hard-worked  clei-ks  and  shopmen  of  tliat  town, 
reports  it  expedient  to  purvey  musical  publica- 
tions as  part  of  the  library  of  books  to  be  lent. 
At  the  last  great  Birmingham  Festival,  the  Town 
Hall  was  girdled  round  with  a  crowd  of  people, 
on  the  causeways  and  in  the  kennels — poorly- 
clad  working  people,  thousands  in  numbei-,  who 
stood  patiently  for  three  hours  to  catch  from  with- 
out the  sounds  from  within,  and  some  of  whom 
followed  music  from  cheap  printed  music  books. 
There  was  a  gratuitous  performance  of  the  "  Mes- 
siah "  given  shortly  after  this  year  came  in  by  the 
Manchester  gentlemen  to  their  workmen.  The 
testimony  of  some  twenty  of  the  performers  of  all 
classes  engaged  there  assures  us  that  the  delisht, 
decorum,  and  discrimination  of  the  public,  made 
the  performance  a  delight  for  those  to  whom  it 
has  been  entrusted. 

This  remarkable  development  of  Music  has  fol- 
lowed a  law  of  society  with  us.  We  can  under- 
stand why  bodies  of  persons  congregated  by 
every  manufacture  should  take  to  part-sinnini' 
readily,  theirs  being  a  lite  of  daily  discipline' 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  our  soldiers,  also  cono-re- 

gated   under   daily  discipline,  do   not    sin"-: a 

thing  strange  to  any  one  fimiliar  with  the  sounds 
which  issue  from  every  German  barrack.  Ob- 
serve moreover,  that  in  England  no  vocal  music 
of  masses  for  men  alone,  without  female  admix- 
ture, has  ever  prospered.  The  Liedertafeln  So- 
cieties of  Germany  are  club  pleasures  arranged 
for  the  men,  when  they  have  escaped  from  rtie 
housekeeping  companionship  of  their  domestic 
life.  Our  club-frequenters  go  to  rend  the  papers 
rather  than  to  sing;  neither  do  the  best  of  them 
conceive  female  society  a  restraint  in  their  plea- 
sures—it may  be  because  of  the  higher  intellec- 
tual training  of  the  English  woman  of  the  middle 


classes.  In  all  cases  where  amateur  women  par- 
ticipate in  German  public  musical  recreation 
there  is  something  of  state  and  festival.  Here  it 
comes  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Music  again  has  a  claim  on  recognition  in  the 
calls  which  are  perpetually  made  on  those  prac- 
tising it  by  Beneficence,  Science,  and  Art,  so 
often  as  any  of  their  institutions  stand  in  need  of 
recommendations  to  attract  the  public.  But  if 
more  generous  arguments  than  those  belonging  to 
debtor  and  creditor  cannot  be  introduced  and 
weighed  here,  it  would  be  fruitless  and  unbecom- 
ing to  urge  that  plea. 

Let  us  now  meet  the  inquiry.  What  sort  of 
recognition — what  form  of  assistance  do  you  de- 
sire ?  Let  us  consider  the  natural  objection. 
AVhat  need  to  jrecognize  that  which  testimony 
and  memorial  profess  to  be  in  su'.'h  a  flourishing 
estate  as  the  state  of  music  in  England  ?  Now, 
without  pretending  to  lay  down  any  law  in  the 
desire  to  excite  discussion,  certain  considerations 
may  be  submitted  in  regard  to  an  art  which  (to 
recapitulate)  has  caprices,  conditions,  and  nation- 
alities of  its  own — which  bears  intrinsic  relation- 
ship to  science — and  an  historical  affinity  and  af- 
fection to  other  arts. 

Let  us  see  in  England  what  some  of  the  lead- 
ing wants  are : — 

There  are,  first,  not  sufficient  professional  mu- 
sicians in  England  to  supply  the  present  public 
demand  ;  and  this  gives  occasion  to  the  preten- 
sions of  mediocrities,  who,  knowing  themselves 
certain  of  employment,  work  little,  demand  a  con- 
sideration disproportioned  to  their  value,  and 
tend  to  make  of  Music  a  pleasure  more  expen- 
sive than  accessible.  No  reference  can  be  here- 
by made  to  persons  of  genius.  For  their  remu- 
neration no  standard  can  be  provided.  There 
can  be  no  tariff  by  which  the  novels  of  a  Scott  or 
Dickens  can  be  valued  ;  nor  the  representative 
powers  of  a  Rachel,  a  Lind,  or  a  Paganini,  re- 
warded. But  there  is  great  overpayment  in  one 
branch  of  the  art  among  the  mediocrities — and 
this  grinds  heavily  on  persons  no  less  worthy  in 
other  branches.  Because  of  the  paucity  of  solo 
singers,  they  are  rewarded  out  of  proportion  to 
their  merits — because  of  such  disproportion  the 
instrumental  musician  is  insufficiently  requited. 
Now,  to  be  a  good  orchestral  player,  demands  as 
entire  a  life's  devotion  as  to  be  a  good  vocalist. 
The  fintjers  are  as  hard  to  train  ;  the  breath  in 
the  clarionet  or  bassoon  is  as  difficult  to  regulate, 
as  the  most  rebellious  voice.  There  must  be  for 
both  intelligence  and  science.  But  the  emolu- 
ment of  a  first-rate  viola,  oboe,  or  bassoon,  as 
compared  with  that  of  a  second-rate  singer,  is  as 
one  to  ten — if  not  as  one  to  twenty — hardly  suffi- 
cing, after  a  much  longer  career  of  toil,  to  ensure 
the  laborer  a  pittance  for  his  old  age.  This  in- 
equality must  be  righted,  in  some  small  degree, 
were  the  standard  of  professional  merit  raised 
higher;  and  by  the  very  measures  adopted  to 
raise  this  standard,  something  might  fittingly  be 
done,  in  recognition  of  the  talent  of  a  valuable 
yet  ill-paid  class  of  public  servants. 

In  their  case,  public  intervention  might  use- 
fully replace  that  old  direct  patronage  provided, 
and  which  to  this  day,  abroad,  provides  decora- 
tion, pension,  and  maintenance,  for  those  con- 
cerned in  the  representative  arts.  Recollect, 
however,  that  for  the  musician  no  such  claim  can 
be  put  forward  as  for  the  man  of  letters.  Though 
the  studies  of  player  or  of  singer  may  have  en- 
grossed a  whole  life,  they  are  measured,  with  a 
different  standard,  by  public  opinion.  For  him 
there  can  be  no  such  indirect  requital,  as  for  his 
brother  artist  in  poetry,  or  in  fiction.  Farinelli, 
the  singer,  it  is  true,  was  made  a  Prime  Minister 
in  Spain,  and  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  gave 
Rubin i  a  regiment;  but  we  should  not  dream  of 
offering  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  a  portfolio,  or  a  trea- 
sury clerkship — or  of  representin<r  that  Miss  Dol- 
by should  fill  a  place  near  Her  Majesty's  person, 
as  did  the  authoress  of  "  Evelina  "  in' the  reign 
of  a  former  Queen  of  England. 

Yet  seeing  that  music  is  a  science  as  well  as  an 
art,  some  compensating  recognition  and  aid  might 
be  afforded  in  the  matter  of  education— such  as 
hardly  can  be  given  to  drama,  poetry,  or  ro- 
mance.    Out  of  no  college  exercises  could  come 


a  "  Manfred,"  a  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  or  a 
jMinhexs  Gamp.  In  no  female  academy  could  a 
Miss  Edgeworth,  or  a  Miss  Austen,  be  trained 
how  to  weave  their  admirable  tissues  of  art  from 
the  materials  of  every-day  life.  The  musician 
even  depends  more  on  teaching  and  training 
than  the  painter,  because  his  is  a  more  exact 
science.  Rules  and  processes  are  essential  to  his 
excellence,  whether  he  be  a  composer  or  an  exe- 
cutant, which  no  mother  instinct,  no  imitative 
quickness  can  supersede. 

Tliis  education  question  is  beset  with  difficulties 
on  every  side ;  in  no  case  more  thickly  beset  than 
in  that  of  music.  Some  years  ago,  when  the 
Council  of  Education  availed  itself  of  the  assis- 
tance ot  music  to  popularize  its  plans,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  gain  a  subsidy  for  the  methods  wliich 
had  excited  so  much  attention  and  bore  such  im- 
mediate fruit.  The  Council,  however  willing  to 
call  in  the  art  as  an  aid,  declined  protecting  it  in 
any  way;  and  considering  the  difllculties  of  the 
question  at  that  time,  any  vote  which  might  have 
been  then  gained,  might  have  caused  so  much 
cavil,  might  have  been  so  wrested  from  its  true 
purpose,  as  to  have  failed  in  its  object.  It  may 
not  prove  practicable  to  help  on  music,  when  it 
is  employed  in  its  diluted  form,  as  an  accomplish- 
ment thrown  in  to  lighten  more  severe  and  scho- 
lastic studies  ;  but  a  central  college,  affording  the 
best  and  cheapest  education  to  professors  and  ar- 
tists of  the  highest  class,  might  prove  an  object  of 
care,  more  manageable,  perhaps,  or  more  bene- 
ficial. AVe  cherish  a  tree  at  its  roots  more  effi- 
ciently, than  by  watering  its  single  leaves  or  by 
training  its  smaller  branches. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  what  is  called  a  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London :  an  institution 
which  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  pass  by  than  to 
enter.  By  entering  it  some  pain  must  be  given 
to  worthy  persons,  but  attention  must  be  called 
to  the  cajiricious  basis  on  which  that  structure 
stands,  and  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  organization. 
These  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  during  the  last 
twenty  years  not  one  single  artist,  capable  of 
doing  England,  or  the  Academy,  or  music,  credit 
before  the  public,  has  issued  thence — not  a  single 
singer  capable  of  saying  and  singing  the  songs  of 
Handel,  or  able  to  cope  with  foreigners  in  foreign 
singing — not  a  single  instrumental  plaj'er  of  any 
renown — not  a  solitary  composition  which  has 
lived  beyond  the  hour  when  it  was  transcribed 
from  the  e.xercise  book.  During  twenty  years 
past  London  has  contained  materials  for  such  a 
central  college  as  can  exist  in  no  other  European 
capital ;  the  illogical  consequence  has  been,  that 
our  students  of  both  se.xes  have  been  driven 
ahi-oad,  partly  because  of  the  superior  cheapness 
of  instruction — partly  because  of  its  superior 
quality. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  London  is  richer  in 
material  than  any  other  capital.  The  difficulties 
of  getting  a  complete  foreign  musical  education 
are  manifold  for  an  English  student,  who  must 
needs  acquaint  himself  with  all  styles  and  coun- 
tries of  music.  The  conservatories  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  had  and  have  each  their 
special  excellences.  Italy,  pre-eminent  for  the 
use  and  training  of  the  voice  ;  Germany,  for  in- 
strumental proficiencj'  and  general  theory ; 
France,  for  readiness  and  brilliancy,  especially  as 
connected  with  stage  declamation.  Each  of  these 
schools  has  its  preferences  as  well  as  its  prejudices. 
The  Italians,  as  a  class,  regard  German  music 
with  a  mysterious  and  impatient  antipathy.  The 
Germans  have  a  distaste  for  every  thing  in  music 
that  is  Italian,  as  something  slight  and  sensual, 
and  when  they  try  to  enter  its  domain  they  do  so 
heavily  and  awkwardly.  The  French  stamp  a 
French  seal  on  both  German  and  Italian  music, 
ere  they  will  allow  either  to  pass  the  barriers  of 
Paris.  One  language,  one  style  may  be  ac(|uired 
in  each  country ;  but  did  the  English  student 
successively  study  in  all  the  three  schools,  he 
would  have  to  add,  to  complete — and  to  prepare 
himself  for  English  tastes,  habits,  and  occupations 
on  his  return. 

In  pursuance  of  this  assertion  a  step  further, 
your  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  influences  of 
foreign  education  on  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  musician.     Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  ex- 
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hibiting  artists  who,  in  these  respects,  stand  in 
such  need  of  wise  and  thoughtful  training  as  they 
— exposed,  as  they  are,  perpetually,  on  the  one 
side,  to  public  flatter)',  on  the  other,  to  private  as- 
sociation with  persons  less  educated  if  not  less 
scrupulous  in  moials  than  themselves.  The  good 
side  of  life  and  of  manners  in  foreign  countries  is 
less  likely  to  strike  young  and  inexperienced  visi- 
tors endowed  with  the  artist's  temperament  than 
the  slai'kened  sense  of  duty  and  obligation — than 
the  facility  of  certain  pleasures  and  indulgences, 
which  neither  magic  nor  money  can  produce  for 
thera  on  their  return  home.  Ver}'  few  have  re- 
turned without  having  something  to  regret,  and 
much  still  to  learn,  yet  more  to  unlearn.  And 
since  women  play  a  much  more  indispensable 
part  in  Music  than  in  other  arts,  it  need  not  be 
suggested  how,  in  this  particular  branch  of  edu- 
cation, th(J  separation  of  families,  the  breaking  of 
home-ties,  the  adoption  of  foreign  manners  and 
habits,  useless  at  home,  are  so  many  things  to  be 
deprecated  by  all  who  do  not  separate  art  from 
manners  and  morals — from  all  that  is  compre- 
hended in  the  word  civilization. 

A  more  practical  fact  remains  to  be  advanced. 
While  our  English  respect  for  music,  and  while, 
in  consequence,  our  cultivation  of  music  has  in- 
creased, the  great  forign  schools  have  been  ci wind- 
ling  in  authority,  because  the  greatest  professors 
have  been  gradually  diminishing.  The  fact  is, 
that  some  of  the  best  have  been  led  to  root  them- 
selves in  England.  That  many  of  these  have  no 
place  in  our  Royal  Academy  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  dearness  of  life  here,  and  the  high  fees 
to  be  obtained  by  private  tuition.  Such  profes- 
sors, as  matters  stand,  cafmot  be  expected  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  professional  pupils  on  fees  so 
disproportioned  Co  those  which  they^  receive  from 
fortuitous  sources.  Hence,  it  must  be  told,  has 
arisen,  in  our  unbeneficed  Royal  Academy,  that 
system  ot  deputies  and  subordinates  in  which  the 
raw  and  crude  student  has  been  too  often  al- 
lowed to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  the  pu- 
pil only  a  stage  more  raw  and  crude  than  himself, 
who  has  entered  the  school  in  good  faith  and  hope 
of  a  first-class  education,  yet  whose  education 
costs  him  more  than  it  would  have  done  at  Leip- 
sic,  or  Paris,  or  Milan,  or  Brussels.  Is  it  Utopian 
to  fancy  that,  by  a  certain  sum  devoted  to  en- 
dowments, a  superior  and  less  variable  quality  of 
instruction  might  be  obtained  ?  thereby  recog- 
nizing the  merit  of  the  best  professors  whom  we 
may  possess  by  birth,  or  may  entertain  by  po- 
sition ;  thereby  making  it  possible  for  English 
parents  to  educate  English  children  at  home,  on 
accessible  terms,  in  all  the  great  schools  of  music, 
in  all  the  great  branches  of  art,  with  an  eye  ex- 
pressly to  English  wants  and  capacities — and 
without  that  utter  disruption  of  family  ties  and 
sympathies,  which,  in  England,  can  never  take 
place  without  some  chance  of  failure  and  unhap- 
piness  among  those  who,  however  glad  to  go.  are 
yet  compelled  to  return.  Is  it  Utopian  to  fancy 
that  witli  some  such  scheme,  there  might  be  com- 
bined some  such  plan  of  travelling  scholarships, 
as  forms  part  of  the  statutes  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Paris  ?  In  reward,  maintenance  for  a  while  of 
such  pupils  as  had  most  notably  distinguished 
themselves.  Such  might,  by  foi-eign  experience 
and  enlargement  of  sympathy,  be  led  to  enrich, 
not  denationalize  themselves,  so  as  to  do  honor 
to  Music's  country,  which  is,  after  all,  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

It  seems  not  wholly  extravagant  to  conceive 
that  London,  Birmingham,  some  central  town  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Manchester  and  Liverpool  con- 
jointly, might  enjoy  this  advantage  in  recognition 
of  the  remarkable  advance  shown  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  music,  and  of  the  services  which  these  dis- 
tricts render  to  the  great  cause  of  art.  It  seems 
not  grasping  at  a  vision  to  submit  that  such  a 
scheme  might  be  cautiously  tried,  and  gradually 
extended  ;  and  what  is  more,  though  not  self-sup- 
porting, be  turned  to  account  in  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  execution,  and  enlarging  the  resources 
brought  to  bear  upon  public  representations. 

The  pupils  of  the  Music  School  at  Paris  can, 
to  a  certain  degree,  be  claimed  by  the  govern- 
ment theatres  of  that  city  ;  and  hence  it  arises, 
that  though  every  year  does  not  bring  its  comple- 


ment of  artists  of  genius,  the  average  service  of 
such  theatres  in  Paris  is  better,  and  attainable  on 
easier  terms,  than  in  many  far  cheaper  capitals. 
That  some  theatres,  relieved  of  some  among  the 
heavy  incumbrances  which  weigh  on  such  under- 
takings, and  on  no  overgrown  scale  of  pretension 
or  cost,  might  bt)  connected  with  such  a  central 
college  as  has  been  adverted  to,  is  perhaps  not 
impossible.  Then,  supposing  some  such  provision 
for  education  tried,  is  it  Utopian,  further,  to  fancy 
that  Government  might  recognize  Music  by  call- 
ing it  in,  as  it  does  painting,  to  take  its  commem- 
orative part  in  the  celebration  of  national  events? 
Why  should  not  such  court  patronage,  as  in  the 
last  century  called  from  Handel  the  famous  Det- 
tingen  Te  Deum  on  the  occasion  of  a  victory,  be 
replaced  by  a  National  Commission  for  Music  to 
put  forth  its  powers  when  a  great  victory  is  won, 
or  when  the  nation  buries  its  great  hero,  or  when 
a  great  peace  is  concluded  ?  If  our  painters  and 
sculptors  are  summoned  to  decorate  our  palace  of 
legislature,  to  raise  trophies  and  effigies  in  record 
of  achievement,  is  it  in  justice  that  a  sister  art 
should  be  shut  out,  or  admitted  by  hqp-hazard,  as 
it  were,  so  as  to  leave  no  chance  for  the  hymn  of 
the  hour  becoming  a  poem  for  all  time  ?  Consid- 
ering what  we  have  seen  of  its  acceptance  among 
all  classes,  of  its  recent  growth  in  this  country 
with  a  rapidity  almost  unrivalled,  the  question  is 
worth  being  considered  by  all  generous  persons. 
To  give  the  world  any  thing  analogous  to  "  See 
the  Conquering  hero  comes,"  or  "  Rule  Britan- 
nia," or  a  setting  wliich  should  set  out  such  a  lyric 
as  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  is  an  attempt  to 
be  no  more  neglected  than  that  which  trios  to 
write  England's  great  deeds  on  the  walls  of  her 
council  chamber,  or  to  raise  a  fittins  tomb  to 
England's  great  warrior,  when  at  last  he  is  taken 
home. 

There  is  3'et  another  form  of  recosnizing  Music 
whiclr  may  be  suggested.  What,  if  some  assist- 
ance were  given  to  the  collection  of  a  musical 
library  ?  Why  might  not  there  be  the  judicious 
purchase  of  manuscripts  and  scarce  works,  not  ir- 
respective of  the  curiosity  attachins  itself  to  relics '? 
Every  month  makes  such  a  task  more  diflicult. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  collections  of  manusei'ipts 
and  relics  in  being  have  been  waiting  for  pur- 
chasers. Among  the  former,  may  be  named,  those 
gathered  by  the  Abbe  Baini,  in  Rome,  which  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  the  most  ample  library 
of  antique  Italian  Church  music  in  being.  Anion  o; 
the  latter,  the  original  manuscripts  of  I\fozart's 
imperishable  works,  and  (for  England)  even  more 
desirable,  two  series  of  manuscript  copies  of  Han- 
del's masterpieces,  both  made  under  his  superin- 
tendence, differing  one  from  the  other,  and  both 
differing  from  the  collection  in  her  Majesty's 
library.  To  all  concerning  themselves  in  Han- 
del's music,  these  different  editions  in  manuscript 
are  as  valuable  (in  their  art)  as  the  different  folio 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  —  with  this  superior 
recommendation,  that  each  was  unique.  Each 
collection  might  have  been  secured  for  a  moder- 
ately trifling  sum.  Should  not  some  of  these 
things  find  their  way  into  the  jSTational  Library, 
from  time  to  time,  in  fairness  and  consideration 
for  the  world  in  which  we  are  living  ? 

Last  of  all,  if  any  or  all  of  the  above  sugges- 
tions be  put  aside  as  premature  or  prejudiced, 
this  much  at  least  might  perhaps  be  accorded  :  — 
such  a  hearing  of  evidence  and  testimony  as  some 
years  since  was  granted  by  Parliament  to  man- 
agers, actors,  and  dramatists,  when  the  question 
of  playhouse  monopoly  was  stirred.  Just  now, 
when  so  many  grave  questions  are  before  the 
public,  it  may  seem  more  than  ordinarily  frivolous 
to  hint  at  such  a  possibility  ;  but  this  discussion, 
you  will  recollect,  was  appointed  ere  the  present 
momentous  state  of  public  affairs  had  commenced 
—  and  the  hint  becomes  inevitable  by  way  of  close 
to  the  foregoing  speculations.  Should  such  a 
question  be  brought  to  public  hearing  —  in  the 
midst  of  much  that  was  tiresome,  irrelevant,  self- 
interested  —  information  would  assuredly  be 
brought  together,  filling  out  the  meagre  outline 
just  offered  to  you,  showing  the  vast  spread  of 
music  in  this  country — -its  beneficial  influences 
on  every  class  of  society  —  its  present  wants  and 


disadvantages,  as  compared  with  science  and  art 
—  and  possibly  confirming,  not  merely  the  gra- 
ciousness,  but  the  justice,  too,  of  some  ascertained 
ofKcial  assistance  to  remedy  the  wants  and  disad- 
vantages aforesaid. 

In  any  event,  by  your  consenting  to  receive 
this  paper,  a  step  has  been  made.  While  the 
producer  of  it  feels  that  he  has  done  imperfect 
justice  to  his  subject,  he  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  fancy  that  he  has  done  a  laborer's  part  in  pre- 
paring the  surface,  into  which  some  more  eloquent 
and  experienced  advocate  may  succeed  in  intro- 
ducing the  small  end  of  the  wedge.  The  official 
recognition  of  music  among  other  fine  arts  can 
only  be  a  question  of  time  in  England,  —  because 
it  is  one  of  justice. 


How  to  Sell  a  Piano. 

Of  all  the  false  household  Rotls,  that  are  not  gods> 
but  demons  —  of  nil  the  hideous  skeletons  that  mope 
and  mew  in  corners  of  peaceful  dwellinjrs,  there  is 
nothintr  more  detcst.nble  than  a  thoroughly  bad  and 
new  piano.  An  instrument  whose  keys  are  heavy 
and  cloffgcd,  and  refuse  to  move  under  any  but  the 
most  muscular  grasp  ;  whose  wires  are  dumb  for  any 
harmonious  utterances,  and  find  speech  only  for  a 
loose,  short,  tinkling  sound,  that  is  thouphtful  enough 
to  die  away  as  soon  as  produced;  but  whose  outer 
shell,  if  not  in  accordance  with  the  severest  decora- 
tive taste,  is  highly  polislied  and  showy  to  tlie  eye,  is 
nothing  but  a  music.tl,  melancholy,  delusive  apple  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  mechanism  of  such  an  instru- 
ment is  worn  and  faded  with  age,  while  its  case  is  so 
new  that  the  damp  of  nature  has  harldly  left  the  wood. 
Many  thousands  of  such  pianos  are  annually  made  in 
this  country,  and  disposed  of  through  an  elal  orate 
orcraniration  with  tolerable  success.  They  are  al- 
ways well  advertised  as  harfrains  sold  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  purchasers  are  always  ready  to 
be  caUL'ht  by  sucli  a  taking  advice.  I  have  not  al- 
wavs  been  so  worldlv-wisc  myself.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  tliat  1  bou^,'lit  an  instrument  in  this  way, 
which  has  since,  I  am  happy  to  stale,  been  turned 
into  profitable  use  as  a  mustard-aiid-crcss  bed.  The 
reootd  of  my  experience  may  be  a  warninfr  to  those 
who  have  the  simie  money  and  the  same  desire  to  buy 
a  piano,  and  who  are,  at  present,  as  innocent  as  I 
once  was,  l>nt  never  hope  to  be  ap:ain. 

The  first  piano  that  I  visited  was  described  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  leading  daily  journals,  as 
"a  sweet  and  clcsrant  instrument,  chaste  in  design, 
pliable  in  touch,  with  all  the  latest  improvements  ; 
the  propcity  of  a  lady  who  was  going  to  Sierra  Le- 
one." The  address  was  a  lodainf;  house  in  a  frenteel 
decayed  nci<;liborhood  ;  and  I  was  struck  by  the  con- 
trast'between  the  brilliant  face  of  die  instrument,  and 
the  faded  appearance  of  the  well-woru  furniture  in 
the  room. 

"Yon  haven't  had  it  lon<r,  ma'am  7 "  I  said,  ad- 
dressing the  lady  who  was  about  to  proceed  to  Sierra 
Leone. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  and  there's  the  annoy- 
ance. If  I'd  known  my  medical  man  was  froing-  to 
order  me  Sirry  Leony  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  I 
shouldn't  have  bought  it,  as  1  did,  only  two  months 
ago." 

"  That's  rather  a  curious  place  to  be  ordered  to  for 
vour  health,  ma'am,"  I  said  ;  "the  most  fatal  spot 
for  Europeans  on  the  irlobe." 

"I  leave  it  to  my  doctor,"  she  replied,  promptly, 
"  who  knows  my  constitution  best.  Shall  I  have  die 
pleasure  of  sendins  the  piano  homo  at  fifty  pounds." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  got  my  daugh- 
ter to  consult,  but  I  will  lose  no  time  in  letting  you 
know." 

"  There  are  two  odier  persons  after  it,"  she  re- 
turned, as  she  showed  me  to  the  door;  "and  if  you 
could  oblige  me  during  the  day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  I  said,  "  you  may  consider  it 
done." 

I  did  not  decide  to  purchase  this  "  chaste  and  pli- 
able instrument ;"  and  I  believe  its  nominal  owner 
did  not  go  to  Sierra  Leone,  as  I  saw  the  same  adver- 
tisement repeated,  at  intervals,  for  several  months 
after  this  interview. 

The  next  piano  that  I  visited  was  one  described  in 
very  similar  terms,  except  that  it  was  the  property  of 
a  bereaved  parent.  Chiblrcn  will  die,  and  pianos 
must  be  sold,  and  as  public  inspection  was  invited,  I 
got  over  any  n.atural  delicacy  that  I  might  have  felt 
in  trespassing,  as  a  stranger,  upon  the  sacred  domains 
of  private  grief. 

The  address  was  again  a  lodging  house  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  with  very  similar  funiitnrc,  and  a  very 
similar  instrument  —  so  similar,  in  fact,  that  it  might 
have  been  the  identical  one  I  had  gazed  upon  a  few 
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weeks  before.  A  female  servant  attended  me  during 
the  inspection. 

"  Missus,"  said  the  girl,  handing  me  a  written  pa- 
per, "  'as  put  down  the  lowest  she'll  take,  an'  if  you 
don't  like  that  amount,  p'raps,  she  scs,  you  U  make  a 
offer." 

"  Isn't  your  mistress  at  home,  then  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  tlie  girl ;  "  but  slie  never  comes 
into  this  room,  and  never  will  until  that  pianny's 
moved  out  of  it." 

"  Indeed  ! "  I  observed. 

"No,  sir,"  continued  the  girl,  "becos  you  see  it 
belonged  to  Miss  Mariar,  who  wsis  the  fav'rite  child." 

"  It  looks  very  new,"  I  answered,  "as  if  the  child 
hadn't  used  it  much." 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  sir !  "  returned  the  girl,  "  Miss 
Mariar  thought  nothink  of  'aving  a  new  pianny  ev'ry 
week,  and  the  men  was  always  a-muckin'  the  stairs 
in  bringing  'em  in,  or  takin'  'em  out." 

"Is  Miss  Maria,  as  you  call  her,  the  child  that's 
dead  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  "  I  think  she  is." 

I  at  once  took  my  leave,  without  any  further  re- 
marks, and,  as  the  door  closed  behind  me,  I  fancied 
I  heard  a  somewhat  angiy  conversation  between  the 
girl  and  some  other  female  voice  {perhaps  the  invisi- 
ble mistress's)  in  the  passage. 

Unfavorable  as  were  my  impressions  of  the  two 
last  visits,  1  resolved  to  persevere  in  my  search  ;  and 
the  next  advertisement  that  attracted  me,  was  one  in 
which  an  aged  man,  whose  sands  of  life  had  nearly 
run  out,  announced  his  wish  to  provide  a  new  home 
for  his  piano  before  his  death. 

"  You've  kept  it  in  excellent  condition,"  I  remarked 
to  the  venerable-looking  owner,  for  it  seemed  to  me 
as  new  and  as  showy  as  the  other  two  I  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  examine. 

"I  have,"  he  replied,  "and  I  shouldn't  like  to 
part  with  it  to  any  man  who  wouldn't  treat  it  as  well. 
It's  been  a  companion  to  me  for  many  years,  and  I 
respect  it." 

"  A  very  proper  feeling,"  I  remarked,  "  and  I  hes- 
itate in  offering  to  deprive  you  of  such  a  companion." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  he  answered  quickly ;  "  not  at 
all.  With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  it's  not  proper  that 
I  should  stand  with  the  other  foot  in  a  piano.  I've 
no  friends  or  relations  —  none  wliatever — the  instru- 
ment 's  yours  for  fifty  pounds." 

"  I  think,"  I  said,  "  I  must  take  time  to  consider 
before  I  decide." 

"Why?"  he  asked,  sharply,  "You're  a  man  of 
business  :  so  am  I." 

"  True,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  this  is  a  transaction  like 
marriage,  whicli  a  man  seldom  enters  into  more  than 
once  during  a  life." 

"  Pay  me  five-aud-forty  pounds,"  he  said,  "  and 
the  loss  of  the  difference  will  fall  upon  the  charity  to 
which  I  shall  give  the  money." 

"  I  think  I  must  decline  the  purchase  altogether," 
I  replied. 

"  You've  either  been  playing  upon  my  feeling.?, 
sir,"  he  said,  with  much  energy,  "  or  wasting  my 
time." 

"  Neither,"  I  replied. 

"  Perhaps  you  arc  looking  for  a  hurdy-gurdy  ?  "  lie 
asked,  sarcastically. 

"  Wrong  again,"  I  returned  ;  "  the  fact  is,  I  have 
seen  this  instrument  before,  at  the  house  of  a  lady 
who  ought,  by  this  time,  to  be  at  Sierra  Leone." 

A  minute  but  peculiar  mark  on  one  of  the  keys  had 
enabled  me  to  satisfy  myself  about  this  discovery, 
whicli  turned  out  to  be  right.  As  I  took  my  leave  of 
the  piano-forte  proprietor,  whose  sands  of  life  —  ac- 
cording to  the  advertisement  —  had  nearly  run  out,  I 
noticed  a  slight  change  in  the  position  of  his  wig,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  altered  tone  and  manner,  which 
made  him  more  youthful  by  thirty  years. 

My  experience  by  this  time  ought  to  have  satisfied 
me  that  little  pecuniary  benefit  was  to  be  derived 
from  hunting  for  bargains  out  of  the  regnlar  order  of 
trade.  Curiosity,  however,  led  me  on  ;  and  the  little 
knowledge  I  had  already  gained  produced  a  feeling 
of  confidence  —  perhaps  over-confidence  —  in  my 
wisdom  and  keenness  that  gave  an  additional  zest  to 
the  pursuit. 

The  next  piano  that  I  visited  was  the  property  of 
a  widow  lady  in  reduced  circumstances,  who  was 
compelled  to  part  with  some  of  the  luxuries  that  had 
adorned  her  once  happy  home.  The  address  was 
still  the  same  kind  of  front  parlor  in  a  house  let  out 
for  lodgings,  and  the  piano  was  still  the  same  kind  of 
gay,  showy,  got-up-looking  instrument,  refusing  in  its 
shiny  coat  of  sticky,  treacly  varnish,  to  harmonize 
with  the  other  threadbare  and  dusty  trappings  of  the 
room.  After  a  few  minutes'  delay,  the  lady  made 
her  appearance,  dressed  in  an  ordinary  vulgar  dress, 
and  with  nothing  of  the  widow  about  her  except  a 
particularly  large  and  frightful  cap,  which  she  had 


evidently  put  on  in  a  hurry,  to  attend  me  in  what  she 
considered  becoming  costume. 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  sir,"  she  said,  with  emotion, 
"  if  I  seem  to  hurry  you,  but  you  know  how  painful 
it  must  he  to  me  to  sell  anything  that  belonged  to 
him,  when  he's  only  been  dead  a  month — a  month 
come  next  Wednesday." 

"  Indeed  !  "  I  said,  with  a  voice  of  sympathy  ;  "  is 
it  a  six  three-quarter  octave  1  " 

"  No,  sir,"  she  returned,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  he 
couldn't  a-hear  anything  larger  than  a  six-and-a-half. 
He  never  had  strength  enough  to  play  upon  it,  though 
he  gave  eighty-five  guineas  for  it  a  month  before  he 
died  ;  and  I  suppose  1  musn't  ask  any  more  than 
sixty." 

"  I  thought  it  seemed  very  new,"  I  replied  ;  "  un- 
seasoned, if  I  may  use  the  term." 

"  No,  sir,"  she  said,  "  not  unseasoned.  New,  if 
you  like,  but  not  unseasoned  ;  he  was  too  good  a 
judge  for  that ;  and  his  last  words  almost  were, 
'  Mary  Anne,  if  you  let  that  instrument  go  for  less 
than  I  gave  for  it,  you'll  do  yourself  an  injury.'  " 

I  went  direct  from  the  widow's  house,  of  course 
without  having  made  a  purchase,  to  look  at  the  piano 
of  a  widower  in  reduced  circumstances,  which,  my 
advertisement  list  told  me,  was  for  sale  in  the  next 
street.  The  instrument  might  have  been  the  twin- 
brother  of  the  widow's  piano,  and  the  widower  might 
have  been  the  husband  of  the  widow.  The  house 
was  again  a  lodging-house  ;  the  apartment  was  again 
a  faded  front  parlor;  and  the  bereaved  owner  of  the 
property  was  a  middle-aged  man,  who  had  huddled 
on  a  shabby  black  coat  over  a  blue  shirt  and  highly- 
fanciful  waistcoat,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
a  professional  cricketer,  made  hurriedly  decent  to  at- 
tend a  funeral. 

"You'll  pardon  me,  sir,"  he  said,  in  tones  of  deep 
feeling,  "  if  I  appear  to  hasten  your  departure,  but 
you  know  how  trying  it  is  to  dispose  of  anything  that 
belonged  to  her,  when  she's  only  been  dead  a  fort- 
night— a  fortnight  next  Saturday." 

"  Indeed  I "  I  replied,  in  the  same  tone  I  had  used 
to  the  widow,  for  the  speech  was,  in  substance,  the 
same ;  "  is  it  a  full  seven  octave  1  " 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "her 
fancy  always  ran  upon  six  and  three-quarters.  It 
seems  only  yesterday  that  I  gave  eighty  guineas  for 
it,  before  she  was  taken  from  us,  and  now  I  suppose 
I  mustn't  expect  to  get  more  than  sixty  pounds  in 
cash." 

"  I'm  afraid,"  I  answered,  "  that  it's  too  new — too 
unseasoned  for  me  to  venture  on  its  purchase." 
'  "  Too  new,  sir !  too  unseasoned  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
in  astonishment ;  don't  say  that,  because  I  know  she 
was  too  good  a  judge  to  be  imposed  on.  It  was  only 
a  few  days  before  she  was  taken  from  us  that  she  said 
to  me,  '  Kobert,  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  spend 
your  poor  mother's  legacy  in  buying  me  a  piano  ; 
but  it'll  be  no  loss  to  you.  You'll  get  back  all  you 
gave  for  it,  if  you  put  it  up  to  auction.'  " 

Having  had  enough  of  this  mixture  of  the  grave 
and  the  huckster's  shop,  I  passed  still  pianoless,  to  a 
more  cheerful  atmosphere.  A  yonng  man,  in  cham- 
bers, had  advertised  an  instrument  for  sale,  which  he 
had  unexpectedly  won  at  a  raffle ;  and  though  his  di- 
rection was  not  very  promising,  resolved  to  pay  him 
a  visit.  The  instrument,  as  I  expected,  presented 
the  same  old  familiar  face  that  I  had  gazed  upon  so 
often  for  the  few  weeks,  and  I  seemed  to  welcome  it 
as  a  tried  and  valued  friend. 

The  young  man,  who  looked  like  one  of  those 
commercial  travellers  who  leave  .Josephus  in  penny 
numbers  at  street-doors  upen  commission,  affected  an 
extremely  off-hand,  living-in-chambers  manner  in  dis- 
playing his  property." 

"  There  you  are,"  he  said,  throwing  up  the  lid  ; 
"  a  piano's  all  very  well,  but  it  don't  suit  ray  book." 

"  You  don't  play,  then  I  "  I  asked  : 

"  No  time,"  he  replied,  "  for  alt  that  sort  o'  thing 
when  you're  going  in  for  the  law." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  suppose  not.  The  instrument 
seems  remarkably  new." 

"  Does  it  ?  "  he  returned.  "  I'm  no  judge.  They 
tell  me  it's  worth  eighty  sovs.,  and  I  want  fifty  for  it. 
That  won't  break  anybody's  back." 

"  No,"  I  said  ;  "  but  I  don't  think  it's  qnite  the 
thing  to  suit  me." 

"  Say  five-and-forty,  then.  It  cost  me  nothing, 
and  I  want  to  buy  a  dog-cart." 

"  I  think  I  must  decline,"  I  replied. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  know  your  own  mind,"  he 
said. 

"I  know  the  piano,  though,"  I  returned.  "It 
belongs  to  one  whose  sands  of  life  ought  by  this  time 
to  be  thoroughly  run  out." 

The  young  man  in  chambers  said  no  more,  for  he 
saw  that  I  was  an  exceedingly  well  informed  man. 
The  instrument  was  the  same  one,  with  the  small 


mark  on  one  of  the  keys,  that  I  had  examined  at  the 
house  of  the  venerable-looking  secret  agent. 

I  did  not  give  up  the  investigation  even  at  this 
point,  but  passing  from  these  channels  of  private  en- 
terprise to  a  more  public  field,  I  visited  a  piano  that 
was  on  view  at  a  hat  shop  in  a  leading  thoroughfare. 
It  was  still  one  of  the  same  large  family  of  instru- 
ments that  was  presented  to  my  view,  "though  the 
man  who  exhibited  it  was  not  made  to  perform  any 
particular  character,  except  that  of  an  affable  trades- 
man. 

"  Music's  a  nice  accomplishment,  sir?  "  he  said,  as 
I  tried  the  keys  with  a  very  lame  performance  of  the 
"  Merry  Swiss  Boy,"  and  variations. 

"  Ye — s,"  I  said,  endeavoring  to  speak  without  in- 
teiTupting  the  flow  of  harmony. 

"  Wish  I  had  your  touch,  sir,"  he  continued. 
"  You  must  have  learnt  very  young." 

"  No,"  I  said,  affecting  not  to  hear  his  last  re- 
marks, "  this  instrument's  not  the  one  formy  money." 

"Of  course  not,  sir;  certainly  not,  sir,"  he  re- 
turned quickly  ;  "  I  thought  so  the  moment  I  heard 
you  run  your  fingers  over  the  keys.  There's  no  de- 
ceiving you,  you're  too  good  a  judge  of  the  article." 

"  Good  morning,"  1  said,  preparing  to  go,  though 
pleased  by  his  observations. 

"  If  you'll  step  up-stairs,  sir,"  he  replied  confiden- 
tially, "  I  think  I  can  suit  you  to  a  hair,  though  we 
don't  want  it  generally  known  that  we  sell  pianos  at  a 
hat  shop." 

I  went  up  stairs,  under  the  guidance  of  a  boy,  who 
took  me  to  the  second  landing,  where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  long  room  crammed  full  of  every  variety 
ot  instruments.  The  master  folloM'cd  in  a  few  min- 
utes, and  seemed  astonished  that  I  was  standing  in 
the  middle  of  his  secret  stock,  instead  of  in  another 
department,  where  he  meant  me  to  be  ushered  to  in- 
spect another  solitary  specimen. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  with  some  little  embarrass- 
ment, "  since  you've  been  shown  in  here  by  that 
stupid  boy,  I  can  say  no  more.  You're  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  must  know  that  a  hat  warehouse  is  not 
half  full  of  pi.inos  without  a  reason.  They  may  be 
smuggled,  or  they  maybe — .  However,  we'll  say 
no  more  about  it,  here  they  are.  I  hope,  sir,  you'll 
take  no  notice  of  the  singular  circumstance." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  I  replied,  "it's  nothing  to  me." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  returned,  quickly,  "  much 
obliged,  I'm  sure  ;  and  since  you  are  here,  if  there's 
any  instrument  you'd  like  to  select,  you  may  place 
your  hand  on  any  one  of  them  for  fifty  pounds." 

I  own  that  I  was  weak  enough  to  be  deceived  by 
the  elaborate  train  of  deception,  and  that  I  suffered 
accoidingly.  I  selected  an  instrument  for  a  fifty 
pound  note,  which  faded  away  in  harmony  and  ap- 
pearance before  it  had  been  in  my  posses.sion  six 
months,  notwithstanding  that  it  >vas  treated  in  the 
most  kind  and  considerate  manner.  I  called  in  the 
services  of  a  profes.«ional  man  to  effect  a  cure,  and  he 
candidly  told  me  that  the  operation  was  impossible. 
The  piano  had  only  one  fault,  hut  that  was  of  the 
most  nnreformable  kind — it  was  a  bargain  bought,  in 
a  moment  of  weakness,  at  a  hat  shop. 


War  Songs  and  War  Music. 

In  our  harmless  military  parade,  where  no  more 
tiresome  service  than  a  tramp  up  Broadway  is  re- 
quired, the  music  of  the  Dodwoiths  and  Sheltons  is 
often  the  best,  and  to  the  majority  of  the  spectators 
the  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  display,  while  to 
those  in  the  line  it  is  quite  indispensable  in  the 
march.  From  the  earliest  days — from  the  times  of 
Moses  down  to  the  present  moment — no  band  of  sol- 
diers of  any  extent  has  undertaken  a  march  without 
the  enlivening  influence  of  mu.«ic.  The  inevitable 
passion  formerly  displayed  itself  in  the  shawm  and 
sackbut,  and  is  now  as  fully  manifested  in  the  drum, 
trumpet,  cornet  and  other  instruments  that  accom- 
pany the  march  of  modern  armies. 

louring  the  last  few  years  military  music  has  made 
considerable  advance.  The  bands  of  Austria  are  al- 
most without  rivals,  and  in  Italy  the  only  benefit  that 
the  "  Tedeschi  "  have  brought  to  the  Italians  over 
whom  they  were  stationed,  is  the  music.  At  Flor- 
ence the  Austrian  bands,  aided  by  native  Italian  mu- 
sicians, were  accustomed  to  play  daily  before  the 
palace  of  the  Grand  Iluke  and  in  the  fashionable  re- 
sort of  the  Cascine.  At  Bologna  and  Ancona,  and 
the  various  Lombard  towns,  where  the  Austrians  are 
stationed  in  great  numbers,  the  military  music  is  also 
excellent,  and  at  Kome  the  French  troops  indulge 
the  people  with  a  similar  luxury,  playing  almost 
daily  on  the  Pineian  Hill. 

In  Prussia  the  military  music  is  considered  admi- 
rable, and  in  Turkey,  also,  it  has,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Guiseppe  Donizetti,  the  brother  of  the  great 
composer,  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

But  instrumental  music  is  not  always  enough  for 
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the  soldier.  He  desires  something  beside  the  ear- 
piercinn;  fife  and  the  shrill  trump.  He  feels  the  need 
of  some  vocal  demonstration,  in  which  he  can  him- 
self take  part.  This  feeling  is  universal,  and  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  war  whoop  of  the  American  savage, 
an  well  as  in  the  more  finished  war  songs  of  the 
moderns.  France,  indeed,  seems  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence for  military  songs.  First  of  all  is  that 
most  thrilling  strain  "of  IJonget  de  I'lsle,  the  world- 
renowned  Marsellaisc,  than  which  there  is  not  a  no- 
bler war-song  in  existence.  Then  follow  the  Mourir 
pour  la  Pafrie, Queen  Hortense's  pleasing  composition, 
Partant  pour  le  Si/rie,  and  a  number  of  otlier  local 
and  ephemeral  pieces,  like  the  almost  childish  "  Afoii- 
sieur  Malbro,  il  est  mart,"  that  serve  a  good  purpose 
for  a  time,  at  least.  The  English,  on  the  contrary, 
are  almost  destitute  of  such  songs.  Their  great  na- 
tional anthem,  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  is,  with  its 
majestic  choral  harmonies,  utterly  unsuited  for  a  war 
song.  During  the  Crimean  struggle  the  favorite 
ballad  Annie  Laurie,  and  a  new  song,  "  Cheer,  Boys, 
Cheer,"  were  very  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and 
were  often  sung  in  unison  by  whole  regiments.  The 
Italians,  for  such  a  musical  people,  have  few  if  any 
real  war  songs.  The  famous  Siioni  la  tromha  of  Bel- 
lini has  often  served  to  inspire  patriotism  and  arouse 
courage,  but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  national 
war  song. 

The  Courier  des  Etats  Unis  contains  some  interest- 
ing remarks  about  the  songs  for  the  present  Euro- 
pean war.     We  translate  the  following  : 

*'  From  the  first  day  of  their  entry  in  that  country  the  fu- 
ture heroes  of  the  Ibllian  war  have  sought  to  exprea-,  by  the 
choice  of  the  songs  with  which  they  enlivened  their  marches, 
the  unanimous  sentiments  with  which  their  brave  hearts  are 
filled.  So  far  they  appear  to  have  a  preference  for  the  pa- 
triotic refrain,  Mourir  pnur  la  Patrie. 

"  These  couplets,  familiarized  by  the  celebrated  drama  of 
Chevalitr  de  Maison  Roits^e,  and  which  popular  tradition  h.-Ui 
baptized  by  the  name  of  the  '  Girondist's  Song,'  are  now  the 
cries  of  the,spontaneoua  enthusiasm  awakened  in  the  hearts  of 
our  soldiers  at  the  approach  of  the  conflict. 

'■  The  words  of  this  war  song  have  really  never  had  the 
.''lightest  relation  to  the  Girondists,  notwithstanding  Alexander 
Dumas  ;  they  were  written  by  Marshal  Brune  while  he  was  yet 
general  of  the  brigade.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  M.  La- 
vardet,  the  autograph  collector,  had  in  his  possession  the  de- 
tached pages  of  a  memorandum  book  on  which  were  yet  legi- 
ble the.se  couplets,  written  with  a  pencil  by  Brune  himself, 
with  all  the  er.osures  and  corrections. 

•'  The  Fiemontaise — words  by  Auguste  Barbier,  and  music 
by  Madame  Dentu — is  also  frequently  sung  along  the  boule- 
vards and  in  the  suburbs.    It  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Peuple  de  France,  en  guerre,  en  guerre  I 
Enfants  des  champs,  enfants  de  la  cit6, 
Levous-nous  tons,  aux  amies  !  notre  mere 
A  dans  les  cieux  agite  sa  banniere, 
En  guerre  pour  la  liberie  !    {Bis.) 

"  Ah  I  cette  fois  e'est  la  demiere, 
C'est  le  dernier  des  grands  combats  ; 
Encor  quelqucs  jours  de  misere. 
Encor  la  foudrc  et  ses  eclats. 
Et  puis  dans  une  paix  profonde, 
Pour  toujours,  les  peuples  du  monde 
lleposerout  leur  membres  las.     (Bis.) 

"  Loin  de  nous  de  prendre  I'epeo 
Pour  avilir  les  nations. 
Peser  sur  leur  terre  usurpee 
Et  souffleter  leurs  vieux  blazons : 
Nous  voulons.  guerriers  magnanimes, 
Delivrer  de  nobles  victimes 
De  r^chafaud  et  des  prisons  !    {Bis.) 

"  Qui,  DOS  bras  s'arment  peur  defaire 
L'ffiuvre  injuste  des  anciens  rois, 
Pour  relevcr  de  la  poussi^rc 
Le  front  d'un  grand  peuple  aux  abois, 
Et  s.ans  interet.  sans  colere, 
D'aider  i  ressaifir  sur  terre 
Sou  rang  veritable  et  ses  droits.     {Bis.) 

''  Italic,  o  soeur  malheureujie ! 
Ton  cri  n'est  point  oublieuse 
De  sa  nourrice  de  beaute. 
Pour  tons  les  tresors  de  science 
Que  tu  versas  sur  notre  enfance 
Nous  te  rendrons  la  liberty.     (Bfs.)" 

In  Piedmont,  continues  the  Courrier,  the  military 
musicians  welcome  our  soldiers  by  playing  the  Mar- 
sellaise ;  but,  what  a  Marsellaise  !  A  Marsellaise 
Italianized  and  tricked  out  with  flourishes  and  ca- 
denzas that  metamorphose  this  energetic  air  into  a 
pleasing  dance  tune — a  real  boarding-school-miss 
Marsellaise. 

Both  in  Paris  and  the  provinces  le  Chalet  has  never 
been  so  popular,  and  the  spectators  invariably  de- 
mand a  repetition  of  the  lines  : 

"  Dans  le  service  de  I'Autriche 
Le  militaire  n'est  pas  riche. 
Chaeun  sait  ^a." 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  thiit  real  war  music  has  al- 
ways been  dreaded  by  despotic  government.  There 
are  countries  where  no  one  dare  raise  a  note  of  the 
Marsellaise.  But  now  it  is  sung  by  troops  all  the 
way  from  Paris  to  Rome.  It  re-echoes  in  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  and  arises  from  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 
To  the  Italians  it  is  already  a  signal  of  relief  and 
rescue,  and  may  yet  be  a  coronation  anthem  of  tri- 
umph and  liberty. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


The  Opera  Humbug, 

Mr.  Dwight,  —  The  good  folks  down  East  have 
been  sorely  provoked  by  the  fuss  made  in  the  Boston 
papers  about  the  Italian  Opera  —  more  properly  pro- 
nounced by  some  Uproar.  We  have  been  inclined 
to  think  you  were  m.aking  a  mistake  about  it,  and  aie 
now  happy  to  be  confirmed  in  that  idea  by  tlie  follow- 
ing valuable  piece  of  criticism,  from  the  Gospel  Ban- 
ner, of  Augusta,  Maine.  The  worthy  editor  kindly 
waived  his  scruples  against  patronizing  the  theatre, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing,  bj'  his  own  experience, 
how  these  expensive  entertainments  compare  with 
the  simple,  unaffected,  intelligible  concerts  we  have 
down  our  way,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  head  ad- 
mission, without  any  Cost  for  librettos.  The  excel- 
lent editor  must  be  a  competent  judge,  for  we  have  his 
own  assurance  tliat  he  has  not  only  one,  but  two  ears 
for  music,  and  those  probably  long  ones,  and  loves 
"  good  music."  No  wonder  he  objects  to  the  "  puer- 
ile, noisy,  senseless  "  Italian  Opera. 

Native. 

While  in  Boston,  Anniversary  Week,  we  availed  ourself  of 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Opera  —  not  as  a  minister,  but  as 
an  editor!  pro  bono  publico.  We  had  long  wondered  at  the  in- 
fatuation of  opera-goers,  and  had  been  desirous  of  seeing  for 
ourself  what  it  is  that  attracts  thousands  to  expend  so  much 
money  and  time,  and  we  knew  no  better  way  of  learuing  than 
to  look  and  listen  for  ourself.  So,  having  been  told  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  famous  troupe  now  in  Boston  would  t  ring 
out  parts  of  the  three  great  operas  —  La  Sonnambula,  Norma, 
and  Lucretia  Borgia.  —  on  SaturdJiy  afternoon,  we  went. 

The  spectacle  that  saluted  the  eye  before  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  was  a  magnificent  one.  The  whole  floor  was  occupied 
by  finely  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  were  the  three  galle- 
ries rising  one  above  the  other  into  the  lofty  dome  which  was 
brilliantly  lighted.  And  the  music  of  the  orchestra,  and  now 
and  then  a  strain  of  the  singing  were  fine,  but  the  performance, 
as  a  whole,  we  thought  a  bare.  Whiskered  men  and  painted 
women,  tricked  out  in  plush  and  tinsel,  growling,  and  grunt- 
ing, and  shrieking,  and  squalling,  sometimes  in  solo,  and  then 
in  duet,  and  anon  the  whole  swiirm  like  so  many  cats,  gesticu- 
lating, and  menacing,  and  embracing,  and  frowning,  and  ^o- 
ing  through  with  all  sorts  of  antics,  in  a  gibberish  that  nobody 
can  understand,  that  is  the  Italian  Opera,  as  we  saw  it.  Had 
it  not  been  for  a  few  strains  —  of  which  Casta  Diva  as  sung  by 
Madame  Laborde  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  Carl  Formes' 
bass  singing. —  it  would  have  been  insufferable.  And  yet, 
when  some  performer  went  through  with  his  or  her  throat- 
splitting  vocal  gymnastics,  it  w<is  curious  to  see  the  audience 
—  such  being  i\\e  ffjshion  ia&t  now  —  go  into  fits  of  enthusiasm. 
To  us  —  and  we  profess  not  only  to  have  au  ear  but  two  ears 
for  music  —  a  quiet  seat  on  a  mossy  rock,  near  some  pond  full 
of  frogs,  would  have  been  quite  as  edifying,  and  nearly  as  mu- 
sical. AVe  do  not  understand  how  men  and  women  can  night 
after  night  listen  to  such,  and  then  lie  abed  the  long  beautiful 
mornings  of  May,  when,  had  they  retired  betimes,  they  might 
go  out  on  their  glorious  common,  and  listen  to  a  concert,  com- 
pared to  which  all  that  the  nmin'ts,  and  ninis,  and  dinis,  and 
isis.  and  all  the  rest  of  them  can  do  would  be  harsh  discord. 

We  must  thiuk  that  those  who  thus  spend  much  of  their 
time  place  a  low  villue  on  it;  that  those  who  seek  their  amuse- 
ments thus  must  be  hard  pushed  for  enjoyment;  that  those 
who  call  it  music  h.ave  a  curious  t.aste,  while  those  who  ex^  end 
their  money  thus  are  richly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  prov- 
erb we  could  not  help  .applying  to  our.=elf  as  we  left  the  place  : 
"  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted !  " 

A  good  drama  is  worth  while  ;  a  concert  of  good  music  and 
words  is  the  richest  possible  entertainment ;  but  from  such 
pueril' ,  nOLsy,  senseless  performances  as  an  Italian  Opera,  good 
Lord  deliver  us  I 


The  great  Festival  at  Jones's  Wood. 

(From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  June  9.) 
New- York — the  city — is  composed  of  such  diverse, 
not  to  say  of  hostile,  elements,  that  events  which 
would  command  affectionate  local  interest,  and  per- 
haps be  embalmed  in  history,  pass  here  as  much  un- 
noticed as  though  they  belonged  to  the  volant  phe- 
nomena of  a  Tartar  camp.  Of  this  sort  are  the  mu- 
sic.ll  festivals  of  the  great  German  population,  as  ex- 
hibited annually  in  the  delectable  groves  just  outside 
the  city  lots.  One  of  these  came  off  on  Monday  .ind 
Tuesday,  at  Jones's  Wood.  Imagine  wliat  an  en- 
thusiastic Germiin  poet — a  Gothe,  a  Schiller,  or  a 
Heine — would  sing  of  the  lyrical  gatherings  on  the 
chief  of  the  German  rivers,  and  change  the  geogra- 
pliy,  leaving  the  men  and  women  just  the  same  as  in 
the  fatherland — and  we  have  the  scene  of  yesterday. 
The  air  was  fragrant  with  tlie  virgin-like  freshness  of 
May.  The  river  i-olled  in  tranquil  beauty.  The 
mnltitudei!  gathered  in  decency  and  good  order,  with- 
out a  Kiyonet  to  save  society,  or  any  similar  sangui- 
nary horrors  which  aristociatic  Europe  deems  indis- 
pensable. The  musicians,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred,  assembled,  and  clustered  on  a  colossal 
platform,  where,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ei.'ifeld 
and  Mr.  Dodworth,  they  discoursed  their  harmonics. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  pieces  splendidly  played 
by  a  wind  orchestra  of  several  hundred  performers  : 
Selections  from  Robert  le  Diable  :  Meyerbeer  ;  Grand 
Military  Overture,  Mendelssohn.  March  Prince  Al- 
bert, Kuhncr  ;  Selection  from  Martha,  Flotow  ;  Over- 
ture, Stradella,  Flotow ;  Fackel-Tanz,  Meyerbeer. 


During  an  interval  in  this  performance,  Mr.  Wm. 
Henry  Fry  delivered  an  address,  as  follows  : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  This  is  the  third 
time  I  have  been  honored  with  the  duty  of  addres- 
sing a  monster  gathering,  assembled  to  signalize  the 
profession  and  benevolent  needs  of  musical  artists. 
The  first  time  was  when  20,000  people  were  gathered 
together  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  the  period  when  the 
arts  and  industries  of  all  the  civilized  nations  were  con- 
densed there  in  generous  contestation — vindicating 
the  Universal  progress  of  humanity,  and  assuiing  .as 
w.is  tliought,  the  peace  of  Christendom^-espccially 
that  of  Europe ;  but,  oh  !  where  is  that  peace  now 
in  the  okl  world  'i  But  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves that  we  are  at  peace,  although  Europe  is  sur- 
rendered to  the  coarse  objectivities  of  national  hates 
— to  the  awful  dynamics  of  war — by  which  peasants, 
mechanics,  and  artisans  shoot  one  another  with  the 
intensities  of  long  artillery-ranges  and  Minnie  rifle- 
extensions,  without  the  lean  satisfaction  of  looking  a 
so-called  enemy  in  the  eyes  or  distinguishing  him 
from  a  donkey  or  a  stump.  We  m,iy  remember  too 
that  we  are  assembled  under  a  dome,  not  as  that  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  which  was  wilted  by  fire  in  a 
few  seconds  ;  but  under  the  dome  of  heaven  whose 
arch  is  beyond  destruction  or  decay.     [Applause.] 

"  Close  as  we  are  hereto  the  most  beautiful  river  in 
America,  our  own  Hudson,  I  cannot  but  recall  the 
glorious  German  Rhine — [cheers] — the  Rhine,  and 
the  brave  men  of  the  Rhine,  and  tlie  beautiful  girls  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  inspiring  wine  of  the  Rhine — and 
the  lager  beer  of  the  Rhine.  [Laughter.]  It  seems 
to  me  that  although  this  gathering  is  e.xpressly  inter- 
national ;  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  German 
element  among  performers  and  auditors,  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  oneself  on  the  banks  of  the  old  German 
river,  so  refulgent  with  natural  and  historic  beauties. 
[Cheers.]  1  cannot,  too,  omit  to  express  the  satis- 
fiiction  which  I  feel  as  an  American',  that  while  havoc 
riots  in  Europe,  here  in  America — and  especially  in 
this  great  city,  which  is  tangent  to  the  oceait  common 
to  the  old  continent — all  nations,  all  peoples,  .ill 
bloods,  are  fused  in  common  soci.al  afiinilies,  and  at 
this  moment  symbolized  by  the  indestructible  harmon- 
ies of  musical  laws.  [Cheers.]  Permit  me  to  say 
that  what  I  understand  of  the  spirit  of  our  people  and 
our  institutions — of  the  very  life  of  our  glorious  city, 
crescent  every  hour  in  municipal  supremacy — is  the 
generous  welcome  which  is  afforded  to  the  industry 
and  art,  the  talent  and  genius  of  Europe — embracing 
each  man  who  is  worthy  as  a  brother  and  a  friend, 
and  strengthening  the  national  arm,  without  any  of 
the  stale  and  effete  resorts  of  armed  tyrants  or  bigoted 
hierarchs.     [Applause.] 

"  In  regard  to  the  particular  profession  of  music,  so 
represented  and  illustrated  here  to-day,  permit  me  to 
say,  that  in  my  opinion,  no  city  of  Europe  is  more 
richly  endowed  than  is  New  York.  As  I  turn  my 
eyes  on  the  hundreds  of  performers  here  asscml)led,  I 
feel  that  I  count  as  many  artists  as  there  are  players. 
[Cheers.]  I  believe,  Mr.  Eisfeld,  th.it  I  understand 
the  immediate  object  of  this  vast  gathering,  when  I 
say  that  it  is  to  signalize  the  coalition  of  two  bene- 
ficial musical  societies,  so  that  their  efforts  in  future 
may  not  only  be  lyrically  more  available,  but  that 
prospectively  they  may  contribute  to  a  fund  for 
widows  and  orphans,  it  may  be — may  provide  for 
what  a  man  loves  better  than  himself — his  wife  and 
children.  [Cheers.]  In  enforcing  this  charity — this 
duty — the  artist  may  remember  the  value  of  his  call- 
ing. He  may  reflect  that  his  music  is  worth  nothing 
unless  it  personifies  passion  and  emotion — unless  it 
enforces  courage,  without  hate  or  savagery  ;  illus- 
trates love,  without  fickleness,  change,  or  cruelty ; 
expresses  religion,  without  persecution  or  bigotry. 
[Great  cheering.]  In  so  worshiping  art,  the  artist  is 
prophesying  those  greater  days,  when  the  warrior 
and  politician  shall  cea.se  to  absorb  the  best  places  in 
history,  and  the  creative  mind  find  its  proper  place. 
[Cheers.] 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  am  deeply  obliged 
to  you  for  your  courteous  attention.  I  trust  these 
Sylvan  retreats  may  often  bo  enlivened  in  this  man- 
ner by  the  dance  and  song — by  good  fellowship  and 
by  good  manners.  This  scene  recalls  that  of  l.ti-t 
year  when  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  many 
thousands  of  persons  assembled  here.  The  only  dif- 
ference I  find  is  the  absence  of  lager-bier  [great 
laughter],  which  flowed  then  as  copiously  as  the 
river  by  our  side.  [Continued  laughter.]  [Here  the 
President  handed  the  speaker  a  glass  to  drink.] 
Gentlemen  and  ladies,  you  think  I  am  going  to  speak 
longer  : — but  I'm  not.  [Great  laughter  and  cheers.]" 

The  music  was  resumed  : — then  the  dance  : — then 
fireworks  : — and  the  heart  and  soul  of  Germany 
seemed  to  be  transplanted  to  Jones's  Woods  in  these 
musical  festivities." 
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Music  in  this  Number. — 1.  Conclusion  of  Hauptmann's 
Salve  Regina,  as  arranged  to  English  words :  "  We  have 
thought  of  thy  goodness,  O  God." 

2.  Short  piece  for  choir:  "  Be  pleased,  0  Jehovah,  to  deliver 
me,"  by  Haydn.  (Also  from  Webb's  ■'  Cantica  Ecclesiastica.") 

The  Programmes  of  the  Past  Musical  Sea- 
son in  Boston. 

The  rather  one-sided  comments  of  a  Leipzig  critic 
upon  music  on  our  side  of  tlie  Ocean,  which  we  pub- 
lished last  week,  reminds  us  that  we  have  not  yet 
given,  after  our  custom  of  past  years,  a  tabular  sum- 
mary of  the  works  and  authors  that  have  been 
brought  before  a  larger  or  a  smaller  public  here, 
during  the  season  now  at  length  left  completely 
behind  us.  The  German  writer  based  his  observa- 
tions wholly  upon  programmes  from  New  York. 
Perhaps  when  he  sees  what  has  been  done  during  the 
same  time  in  Boston,  he  will  not  be  quite  so  confident 
that  musical  art  and  musical  taste  in  this  country  are 
tending  so  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  the  "  Music 
of  tlie  future,"  so-called,  and  that  Liszt  and  Berlioz 
and  Wagner  have  become  the  gods  of  our  idolatry. 
We  give  below  a  classified  list,  perhaps  not  quite 
complete,  but  as  nearly  so  as  we  can  make  it,  of  the 
compositions  in  each  kind  which  have  formed  the 
material  of  our  Concerts,  Operas  and  Oratorios  since 
October  last. 

1.  Symphonies  for  OitcHESTRA. 
Beethoven  :  No.  1,  in  C.  {twice) ;  2,  in  D  ;  4,  in  B 

flat;  5,  in  C  minor  (twice);  6,  "  Pastorale";  8,  the 

Allegretto  only  (3  times)  ;  9,  Choral,  (twice). 
Mozart  :  in  E  flat;  in  C,  "Jupiter." 
Haydn  :  in  D  ;  the  "  Surprise." 
Mendelssohn  :    in  A  major,  "  Italian  "  ;  A  minor, 

"Scotch";  "Lobgesang." 

2.  Concertos. 
Beethoven  ;  for  violin,  in  C.  with  Orch. 
Rode  :  for  violin,  with  Orcb. 

Weber  :  with  clarinet,  C  minor. 

Mozart  :  in  E  b,  piano  and  orchestra  (twice). 

3.  Overtures. 
Beethoven:  King  Stephen;  Leonora,  No.  3,  in  C; 

Fidelio,  in  E  ;  Egmont. 
Mozart  :  Don  Giovanni ;  Figaro. 
Weber  ;  Freysehiitz  (3   times);  Oberon  (3  times) ; 

Preciosa. 
EossiNi :  Tell  (twice);  Siege  of  Corinth;    H  Bar- 

biere. 
Meyerbeer  :  Huguenots  (i  times) ;  Eobert  le  Dia- 

ble  ('4  times). 
Flotow  :  Martha  (many  times.) 
K.  Wagner  :  Tannbauser  (once.) 
Herold  :  Zampa. 
Kredtzer  :  Nachtlager  in  Granada. 
Kalliwoda  :  Concert  overture. 
Eeissiger  :  Yclva. 

4.  Violin  Quintets. 

Mozart  :  No.  I,  C  minor  ;  5,  E  flat ;  with  clarinet. 

Beethoven  ;  No.  1,  in  E  flat,  op.  4  ;  2,  in  C,  op.  20. 

Weber  :  with  clarinet,  op.  84. 

Mendelssohn  :  No.  a,  E  flat. 

Schubert  :  op.  163,  in  C  (with  2  'cellos.) 

Exes  :  op.  171,  in  G. 

Spohr:  Nottunie  from  op.  35  (twice.) 

5.  Violin  Quartets. 
H.iYDN  :  No.  48,  in  F  ;  60,  in  A. 
Mozart  :  No.  4,  E  flat ;  10,  D. 

Beethoven  :  op.  18,  No.  2  ;  op.  59  "Rasoumowsky  " 

in  F  (twice.) 
Schubert  ;  in  A  minor. 
Mendelssohn  :  op.   12,  No.  1,  E  flat  (twice)  ;  op. 

44,  D  ;  posthumous,  op.  81,  in  E. 
Gade  :  op.  3,  in  E  minor. 

6.  Trios,  (Piano,  Violin,  &c.) 
Beethoven  ;  in  D,  op.  70,  No.  1 ;  B.  flat,  op.  97. 
Mendelssohn  :  in  D  minor. 

7.  Piano-forte  Pieces. 
Weber  :  L'  Invitation  a  la  Valse,  (aiTanged  for  8 

hands,  2  pianos,  by  0.  Dresel.) 
MosciiELES  :  Duo,  "  Lcs  Contrastes,"  for  8  hands, 

2  pianos. 
Liszt:  "Benediction  do  Dicu,"  from  "Harmonies 

Poetiques." 


Bennett  :  Capriccio  (with  Quintet.) 
Mendelssohn  :  Several  Lieder  ohne  Worte. 

8.  Or-!ITOrios,  Cantatas,  &c. 
Handel  :  Messiah  ;  Israel  in  Egypt. 
J.  S.  Bach  :  .'ith  Motet. 
Mendelssohn  :    Hymn    of   Praise ;  Chorus    from 

(Edipus ;  Hear   my    prayer    ( Soprano   solo   with 

chorus). 
Schubert:    "Miriam"    Cantata;    Psalm:    "The 

Lord  is  my  Shepherd." 
Neukomm  :  David,  oratorio. 
Rossini  :  Stabat  Mater. 

9.  Operas. 

Mozart  :  Don  Giovanni  (5  times)  ;  Nozze  di  Figa- 
ro (twice.) 

Paistello  :  La  Scrva  Padrona. 

Rossini  :  Barber  of  Saville. 

Bellini  :  Norma  (3  times) ;  I  Puritani. 

Donizetti  :  Lucrezia  Borgia  (4  times) ;  Fille  du 
Regiment  (3  times) ;  LaFavorita;   Lucia. 

Verdi  :  Trovatore  (twice) ;  Traviata  ("3  times). 

Meyerbeer  :  Robert  le  Diable  (4  times) ;  Hugue- 
nots (twice). 

Flotow  :  Martha  (5  times). 

10.  Songs,  Duets,  etc. 

Handel  :  "  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair." 

Bach  :  Air  soprano,  with  'cello :  "  My  heart  ever 
faithful,"  &c. 

Gluck  :  Che  faro  senza  Euridice. 

Mozart  :  "Indiesen  heil'gen  Hallen  ";  "The  Vi- 
olet" ;  "DoveSono";  "  Non  piu  andrai." 

Beethoven  :  Scena  :  "  Ah  !  pei-fido  "  ;  "  Adelaide" 
(twice). 

Schubert  :  "  Ave  Maria  "  ;  Serenade. 

Mendelssohn  :  "  Jerusalem,  thou  thatkillest,"  &e. ; 
"  Caro  cibus,"  from  Lnvrla  Zlon. 

Robert  Franz  :  Several  Songs.    Also  Part-Songs. 

Meyerbeer:  "Ah!  mon  fils,"  (twice). 

Rossini  :  "  Sombre  foret,"  from  Tell  (twice)  ;  Scena 
from  Tancre.di. 

Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi.    The  usual  selections. 

Costa  :  Quartet,  "  Ecco  guel  fiero  istante." 

Balfe  :  "  Come  to  the  garden,  Maud." 

11.  Miscellaneous. 

Beethoven:  Music  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  entire. 

Roert  Stoepel  :  "  Hiawatha,"  a  Romantic  Sym- 
phony. 

Berlioz  :  Orchestral  arrangement  of  Weber's  "  L' 
Invitation." 

Wagner  :  Scena  from  Tannhduser ,  arranged  for  Or- 
chestra. 

Weber:  Andante  from  1st  clarinet  Concerto,  ar- 
ranged for  Quintet. 

Mozart  :  Adagio  from  Serenade  for  wind  instru- 
ments, arranged  for  Quintet. 

Schumann  :  "  Sylvester  Song,"  from  Album,  ar- 
ranged for  string  Quartet  with  Clarinet. 

Meyerbeer  :      "  Fackeltanz " ;     Polonaise,     from 

"  Struensee,"  (both  for  orchestra.) 

The  list,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  but  very  little 
that  is  new  in  any  sense.  Of  works  new  to  Boston 
audiences  we  can  only  mention:  the  "Egmont" 
music ;  Mr.  Stoepel's  American  "  Romantic  Sym- 
phony," which  was  wholly  new ;  the  overture  to 
"  King  Stephen "  ;  the  Qn.artet  and  Quintet  by 
Schubert ;  the  Quintet  by  Ries  ;  a  single  piano  piece, 
each,  by  Liszt,  Moscheles  and  Bennett ;  and  the 
operas  :  "  Figaro,"  "  Serva  Padroma,"  "  Martha," 
and  the  "  Huguenots."  Messrs.  Berlioz,  Wa,'»ner, 
Liszt,  &c,  certainly  figure  next  to  not  at  all.  The 
fault  of  the  season  has  been  that  it  has  given  us  al- 
most nothing  but  repetitions  of  good  old  favorites, 
with  half  a  dozen  memorable  exceptions.  The  en- 
couraging feature  of  it  has  been,  that  the  concerts 
have  been  made  up  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  five 
to  one  of  sterling  classical  works,  and  have  dealt 
comparatively  little  either  with  backnied  trivialities 
or  with  things  attractive  solely  on  the  ground  of  nov- 
elty. Do  we  err  in  reading  here  a  genuine  sign  of 
progress  of  true  taste  ? 


London. 

2Ir.  Hullah^s  last  subscription  concert  of  the  season, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  was  an  excellent  entertain- 
ment. Beethoven's  "  Pastoral  Symphony,"  Weber's 
"  Concert   Stiick,"   well   given    by   that  promising 


young  lady  Miss  Howell ;  Mendelssohn's  "  Walpur- 
gis  Niglit,"  with  Miss  Palmer,  Mr.  Wilb_ve  Cooper, 
and  Mr.  Thomas,  were  among  ils  principal  features. 
Besides  these  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  in  his  very  best  vein,  encored,  not  in  Cima- 
rosa's  "  Pria  die  spunti  "  (as  a  contemporary  has 
stated),  but  in  the  entire  scena  from  "  Der  Freischiitz," 
—  also  giving  to  the  solo  m  the  noble  "  Sanctus"  by 
M.  Gounod,  all  its  due  pomp  and  glory.  (When, 
may  he  asked  parenthetically,  are  we  to  bear  the  en- 
tire Mass  ?  )  Miss  Banks,  too,  was  encored,  and  de- 
servedly, in  one  of  the  tremendous  sonars  ot  Astra 
fiammnnte  from  the  "  Flauto  Magico."  The  concert, 
in  short,  went  oft'  with  the  utmost  spirit. 

Drury  Lane. — "  Rigoletto  "  was  produced  at  the 
close  of  last  week,  with  Signor  Fagotti  in  the  part  of 
the  buffoon.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  feeling, — 
clever  to  a  certain  degree  though  the  new  comer  is, 
— that  it  is  more  ambitious  than  wise  tor  any  one  to 
attempt  the  character  while  a  certain  Signor  Ronconi 
is  only  a  few  doors  distant.  It  was  as  impossible  to 
avoid  grieving  over  the  magnificent  voice  of  Signor 
Mongini,  —  about  the  most  splendid  organ  that  we 
recollect  to  have  heard,  but  abused  as  few  voices  have 
ever  been.  A  person  more  innocent  of  the  art  of 
singiny;  has  rarely  trod  the  stage.  Ten  years  ago  the 
tourist  might  have  heard  wandering  minstrels  by  the 
dozen  before  Pedrocchi's  and  Peverada's  and  Flori- 
an's  aud  Donay's  coffee-houses  in  the  It.alian  towns, 
the  worst  of  whom  was  a  great  artist,  if  compared 
with  Signor  Mongini.  Mdlle.  Weisser,  the  new  Gilda, 
is  agrcealile  to  see  :  we  regret  that  ears  cannot  report 
well  of  her  endowments  by  nature,  or  the  training 
they  have  received.  She  has  been  replaced  by  Mdlle. 
Brambilla.— .I'KAenaijm,  2lst. 

Philharmonic  Concerts. — The  programme  of 

the  second  concert,  on  Monday  evening,  was  as  fol" 

lows  :  — 

Part  I. — Sinfonia  in  A  mnjor Mendels-^ohn 

Aria,  "II  mio  tesoro  "  (Don  Giovanni),  Signor  Belart,  Mozart 
Duo  Concertante  for  two  violins,  Mr.  Alfred  Holmes 

and  Mr.  Henry  Holmes Spohr. 

Recit,  and  Aria,  ''Revien.'!,  ma  noble  protectrice  "  (La 

Partdn  Diable),  Miss  Augusta  Thomson, Auber. 

Overture,  "  Oberon," Weber. 

Paiit  II. — Sinfonia  in  C  minor,  No.  5, Beethoven. 

Duet,    '-Rasserena.  0  cara  "   (Gnillaume  Tell),  Miss 

Augusta  Thomson  and  Signor  fielart, Ro.^sini. 

Overture,  "  Les.Deux  .Tournees," Cherubini. 

Conductor — I'rofessor  Sterndale  Bennett,  Mus.  D. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — The  programme 
of  the  last  concert  was  divided  between  Franz  Schu- 
bert and  Louis  Spohr,  the  selection  from  both  masters 
being  first-rate — of  Schubert  wc  had  the  string  Quar- 
tet (No.  1 )  in  A  minor  ;  Grand  Sonata  for  the  pi.ano- 
forte  (No.  2)  in  D  major  ;  Rondeau  brilliant,  in  B 
minor,  tor  piano-forte  and  violin;  "Ave  Maria;" 
Seranade  (Stdndchen) :  "  The  AVandercr  ;"  and  "  The 
Erl-King."  The  reputation  which  Schubert  enjoys 
in  this  country  has  been  in  no  way  compromised  by 
the  doubtful  reception  awarded  to  bis  orchestral  sym- 
phony at  the  recent  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  of 
London.  Enough  has  been  said  in  this  journal  to 
show  that  any  important  work  of  bis  is  entitled  to 
serious  consideration.  The  difference  of  opinion 
which  existed  respecting  the  symphony  was,  perhaps, 
one  reason  wliy  so  many  amateurs  assembled  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  on  Monday  night.  Those  who  knew 
Schubert's  compositions  and  admired  them,  were 
anxious  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
deeming his  partially  lost  credit  with  the  public ;  and 
those  who  knew  his  instrnmental  works  by  report 
only,  were  willing  to  hear  and  judge  for  themselves. 
Schubert  may  be  said  to  have  taken  his  revenge  for 
the  slight  be  met  with  at  the  Musical  Society.  His 
three  instrumental  pieces  were  heard  witli  delight, 
and  there  was  no  second  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
anv  one.  The  Quartet  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Jo- 
seph Joachim,  Ries,  Scbrcnrs,  and  Signor  Piatti;  the 
Sonata  tor  pianoforte,  by  M.  Charles  Halle  ;  and  the 
Rondeau,  by  M.  Charles  Halle  and  Herr  Joachim. 

The  Spohr  selection  commenced  with  the  Grand 
Double  Quartet  in  E  minor.  No.  3  (Op.  87)— first 
quartet,  Herr  Joachim,  Herr  Goffrie,  Mr.  Doyle,  and 
Signor  Piatti ;  second,  Herr  Louis  Ries,  M.  Bernard, 
Herr  Sclireurs,  and  Mr.  Daubert.  This  was  a  very 
great  performance  of  a  great  masterpiece.  The  other 
instrumental  piece  was  the  sonata  in  E  flat,  for  violin 
and  harp,  played  by  Herr  Joachim  and  Mdlle.  Moss- 
ner,  a  harpist  of  considerable  talent. 

Herr  Joachim's  Concerts.  —  The  second  of 
these  interesting  entertainments  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  in  presence  of  a  very  numerous  audi- 
ence of  connoisseurs.  The  programme  was  as 
follows  : — 

Quartet  in  E  flat  (Op.  74) Beethoven. 

Quartet  in  A  minor  (Op.  132), Beethoven. 

Quartet  in  C  (Op.  B9), Beethoven. 
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Hen-  Joacliim  was  inspired  this  evening.  Finer 
playing  was  never  heard. 

Crystal  Palack. — The  first  appearance  of  Hcrr 
Leopold  de  Meyer  signalized  the  last  Satnrday  con- 
cert in  a  rcmarkaUle  degree.  Intense  was  the  curi- 
osity to  hear  the  famous  virtuoso,  and  when  he  sat 
down  to  the  piano,  the  applause  having  subsided,  the 
attention  was  breathless  to  catch  the  first  sounds  from 
the  instrument. 

The  pieces  selected  by  M.  de  Meyer  were,  his  new 
fantasia,  entitled  "  Souvenir  de  Naples,"  and  "  Vari- 
ations on  Hungarian  Airs."  Both  created  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation ;  the  latter  being  unanimously 
redemaiidcd.  The  great  virtuoso  substituted  a  ro- 
mance, ■'  Le  De'part  et  le  Retour,"  ingeniously  wind- 
ing up  with  the  coda  of  "  The  Hungarian  Airs,"  which 
was  received  with  equal  enthusiasm. 


Musical  Chit-Cliat. 

The  opera  rushed  to  a  conclusion  in  last  Saturday's 
"  Matinee."  Great  was  the  crowd,  and  sore  the  com- 
plaints at  the  manner  in  which  things  were  hurried 
through,  pieces  curtailed,  MissPhillipps  figuring  only 
on  the  bdls,  &c.  By  four  o'clock  the  curtain  fell, 
and  by  five  the  singers  were  all  packed  and  on  their 
way  for  New  York.  Mr.  Tillman's  experiment  of 
cheap  opera  had  hardly  a  fair  trial,  owing  to  bad 
weather.  The  four  performances  averaged  fair 
houses,  and  no  more.  As  far  as  we  could  judge,  the 
result  of  it  was  that  the  fashionable  class  staid  away, 
while  the  "  gods  "  from  the  gallery,  &c.,  who  had 
always  paid  their  half-dollar,  proving  more  constant, 
dropped  down  into  the  fashionable  seats.  Try  again 
Mr.  Ullman. 

The  London  Musical  World  copies  our  reminis- 
cences of  Mme.  Bosio,  and  informs  us  that  the  re- 
port, which  prevailed  here,  of  her  having  been  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  was  entirely  incorrect.  .  .  . 
In  New  York,  on  Tuesday  evening,  a  new  debutante 
from  private  and  fashionable  life  appeared  in  opera, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  "  Woman's  Hospital."  Mmc. 
De  Ferkussac,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Thorn,  whose 
portrait  figures  in  Winterhalter's  picture  among  the 
ladies  that  surround  the  Empress  of  the  French,  was 
the  lady.  The  piece  was  I  Piiritani ;  the  other  sing- 
ers, Brignoli,  Amodio,  and  Junca.  The  Tiihune 
says,  her  voice  is  not  powerful,  but  of  good  quality 
and  admirably  trained  ;  that  she  acts  with  remarka- 
ble ease,  and  sings  like  an  artist.  .  .  .  Our  accom- 
plished soprano,  Mrs.  J.  H.  LoKO,  has  received  an 
offer  of  $1,000  salary  to  sing  at  Trinity  Church  in 
Chicago.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  she 
does  not  accept.  .  .  .  Signor  JJendelari,  our  »iaes- 
tro  di  Canto,  has  gone  to  Italy,  to  visit  his  relatives  in 
Naples,  and  will  return  here  to  his  pupils  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

The  marriage  of  Johanna  Wagner,  with  a  M. 
Jachmann,  in  Berlin,  is  reported.  .  .  .  We  quite 
sympathize  with  this  from  tlie  Worcester  Palladium  : 

A  criticizing  member  of  Biscacci.anti's  audience, 
listening  to  her  charming  rendering  of  the  Serenade, 
which  commences  : 

"  Through  the  leaves,  the  night  wiuds  stealing." 
objects  to  the  universally  accepted  pronunciation  of 
the  word  winds,  which,  by  common  consent  of  teach- 
ers, &c.,  takes  the  long  sound  of  /,  and  becomes 
wipids.  We  are  aware  of  the  arguments  advanced 
in  flivor  of  the  innovation  ;  but  for  ourselves,  prefer 
the  softer  sound  of  the  spoken  word  which  seems 
more  musical,  more  poetic.  It  is  a  good  solid  Eng- 
lish word,  and,  rightly  pronounced  need  shame  no 
song  nor  singer.  The  idea  that  English  is  no  lan- 
guage for  song,  is  fast  going  hy;  thanks  to  those 
who  inculcate  the  theory  that  ilistinct  pronunciation  in 
singing  any  language  can  be  attained  only  by  dili- 
gent study  of  its  consonants  as  well  as  vowels. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says  with  truth  :  "  The 
first  great  success  made  by  Bosio  was  in  Boston." 
.  .  .  Mme.  LoRiNi  (Miss  ViROiNtA  Whiting), 
another  Boston  girl,  li.as  had  a  distinct  «uecess  in 
Italy  in  the  leading  characters  of  opera,  as  Norma, 
(J-c.  Her  voice,  method,  style  and  action  are  all 
praised. 

A  singing  society  in   Paris,  a  short  time  ago,  of- 


fered a  prize  for  a  sacred  composition.  Amongst 
other  works  two  were  sent  in  which  were  pronounced 
by  the  society  to  be  unworthy.  When  the  letters 
which  had  accompanied  the  compositions  were 
opened,  the  name  of  Carl  Maria  ton  Weber  was 
found  to  be  the  author.  The  German  papers  on  this 
occasion  display  much  merriment  and  irony. 


iisital  CorrtspnWitte. 
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New  York,  June  14.  —  It  was  my  intention  to 
have  given  you  a  full  report  of  the  public  production 
of  Dr.  Ward's  new  opera  "  The  Gypsey's  Frolic," 
but  so  much  time  has  elapsed  since  that  important 
epoch  in  our  musical  annals  that  I  will  only  briefly 
allude  to  it. 

Dr.  Ward  composed  this  work  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  it  was  first  produced  at  Huntington,  Long 
Island,  by  a  party  of  amateurs.  It  was  subsequently 
given  at  a  private  soire'e  in  this  city  and  on  both  occa- 
sions was  deemed  a  success  by  the  Mutual  Admiration 
Society  to  which  both  composer  and  audience  be- 
longed. So  it  was  proposed  to  give  it  in  public  and 
the  poor  Mount  Vernon  Fund  was  engaged  to  push 
it  into  notoriety.  At  first  the  intention  was  to  have 
it  performed  entirely  by  amateurs,  but  as  the  eventful 
evening  approached  most  of  these  became  frightened 
and  backed  out ;  professional  talent  was  engaged  and 
the  work  finally  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  The- 
atre. 

It  was  not  a  fiiilure  but  very  nearly  one,  and 
though  it  had  been  advertised  for  a  second  perfor- 
mance it  was  withdrawn  after  the  first  representation. 
As  a  musical  work  it  has  little  originality,  and  though 
some  of  the  melodies  are  pleasing,  it  is  yet  an  opera 
only  fit  for  private  circles  where  personal  friendship 
and  ambition  can  make  it  successful. 

Yet  such  is  the  vanity  of  mortal  men  —  and  espe- 
cially mortal  women!  Before  the  performance  the 
friends  of  the  composer  Injudiciously  said  that  they 
confidently  expected  the  work  would  be  at  once  de- 
manded for  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  that  the 
company  would  also  receive  handsome  offers  from 
the  provincial  towns — which  means  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, &c.  —  to  produce  it  in  those  places. 

As  yet  neither  the  Academy  of  Music  nor  the  pro- 
vincial towns  have  manifested  any  intense  desire  to 
get  possession  of  the  "  Gypsey's  Frolic." 

CoKTESi,  the  new  Italian  prima  donna,  has  met 
with  a  brilliant  success  in  the  Martiri.  She  sang 
with  immense  vim  and  intensity,  and  the  duet  in  uni- 
son for  tenor  and  soprano  in  the  last  act  was  honored 
with  a  double  encore.  The  effort,  however,  was  a 
dangerous  one  ;  the  next  opera  night  Cortesi  could 
not  sing  and  when  she  did  appear  a/'ain  in  La  Tra- 
viata,  she  could  hardly  get  through  the  part.  Doctor 
Somebody  then  said  she  could  not  sing  any  more, 
and  so  her  name  is  withdrawn  from  the  bills,  and 
Colson  has  taken  her  place.  This  lady  sang  last 
night  in  Martha  with  success. 

Stkakosch  keeps  up  a  lingering  season  of  opera, 
but  it  does  not  pay  expenses,  the  audiences  being 
chiefly  the  most  defunct  of  dead  heads,  artists  out  of 
engagements  swarming  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt. 
For  instance,  to  say  nothing  of  vast  hosts  of  tenors, 
basses,  contraltos,  &c.,  there  were  some  half  a  dozen 
prime  donne  present  at  Cortesi's  performances. 
There  was  Pepita  Gassier,  who  h.as  since  gone  off 
on  a  concert  tour  with  her  husband  and  Arthur  Na- 
poleon ;  there  was  Madame  Alaimo,  a  pensive 
looking  lady,  a  really  fine  artist  and  a  lady  of  re- 
spectability and  attainments,  but  who  "was  wretchedly 
brought  out  in  Norma  and  failed  ;  there  was  Cora 
DE  WimORST,  who  has  had  a  fever  and  lost  her 
hair  .and  now  wears  it  short  and  crispy  like  a  wig ; 
there  was  Adelina  Patti,  who,  if  she  isn't  a  prima 
donna  now,  will  be  one  next  fall,  and  a  good  one  too; 
there  was  Patti  Strakosch,  who  sings  quietly  and 


calmly  and  has  several  charming  cherubs  of  Patti- 
Strakosch-lings  which  occupy  her  attention  as  much 
as  opera-music ;  there  was  Bertucca  Maretzek, 
who  borders  on  the  chubby,  is  prettier  than  ever, 
and  spends  most  of  her  time  in  Slaten  Island  driving 
around  in  a  M.ai'efzekian  turn-out ;  there  was  Paro- 
Di,  the  queenly  Parodi !  She  is  in  my  opinion  the 
handsomest  woman  that  visits  the  opera-house.  She 
dresses  with  such  taste,  is  so  ladylike  and  digni- 
fied in  her  manners,  and  wears  her  hair  with  such  a 
beautiful  braid  ! 

Then  there  are  all  sorts  of  relations  of  artists  — 
Italian  fiithers  with  long  beards,  and  Italian  brothers 
with  sallow  faces,  long  noses  .and  pointed  moustaches. 
The  artists  and  their  friends  constitute  about  one-half 
of  the  audience,  and  they  must  be  dead  heads,  for 
who  ever  heard  of  an  artist  paying  to  go  to  the 
opera. 

However,  though  the  summer  is  too  far  advanced 
to  make  opera  pay,  Strakosch  has,  on  the  whole, 
made  money  this  season. 

Frezzolini  arrived  here  yesterday  in  the  Fulton, 
attended  by  two  servants.  What  her  operatic  ar- 
rangements are,  I  cannot  learn. 

Arthur  Napoleon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gassier,  and 
Mr.  Millard,  with  several  other  instrumentalists, 
have  gone  off  concertizing.  They  make  a  strong 
troupe,  but  how  a  company  of  eleven  people  are  go- 
ing to  pay  their  expenses  hy  giving  concerts  in  coun- 
try towns  like  Hartford,  Albany,  &c.,  is  more  than  I 
can  tell.  Trotator. 

Philadelphia,  June  7.  —  The  Board  of  Music 
Trade  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  1st.  inst.,  in 
B.altimore.  The  .attendance  of  members  was  very 
gr.atlfying,  and  the  result  of  its  deliberations  evinced 
to  a  most  satisfactory  degree  that  the  entente  cordidle 
between  those  who  comprise  the  Association,  not  only 
continues  imimpaircd,  but  likely  to  last  many  years. 

There  were  present :  from  Boston,  Messrs.  Hjiynes 
and  Russell ;  from  New  York,  Messrs.  Hall,  Gordon, 
and  Pond  ;  from  Philadelphia,  Messrs.  Andre',  Gee, 
Schmidt,  and  Beck  ;  from  Baltimore,  Messrs.  Willig, 
Miller,  and  McCaflTrey;  from  Cincinnati,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Peters  ;  from  Louisville,  Mr.  Tripp  ;  from  St.  Louis, 
Mr.  Chas.  Balmer ;  and  from  Toronto,  Ca.,  Mr.  A. 
S.  Nordheimer. 

An  application  for  membership  was  presented  to 
the  Board,  on  behalf  of  a  Southern  dealer,  who  how- 
ever had  prejudiced  his  own  cause,  by  a  tardiness  in 
sending  on  his  documents  of  eligibility,  and  he  thus 
fell  through  upon  a  ballot  vote,  because  tiie  Constitu- 
tion clearly  prescribes  the  time  prior  to  each  annual 
meeting,  within  which  formal  applications  for  mem- 
bership must  be  made  to  the  President. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Board  was  entirely  re- 
vised upon  this  occasion  ;  and  many  important 
changes  therein  attested  the  sound  judgment  and 
faithful  labors  of  the  Committee  a]ipointed  to  take 
this  matter  in  charge.  The  Committee  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Peters,  Hall,  and  Haynes,  a  fitting  trio, 
wherein  the  long  experience  of  the  former  came  well 
into  play  with  the  quick-witted  energy  of  his  younger 
confre'res. 

The  informal  proceedings  of  this  meeting  in  llie 
beautiful  monumental  city,  proved  of  the  most  de- 
lightful character,  and  reflecled  infinite  credit  upon 
the  hospitable  resident  delegation,  under  whose  aus- 
pices and  direct  management  their  visiting  brethren 
found  the  hours  flitting  hy  in  an  uninterrupted  flow 
of  pleasure  and  beneficial  recreation.  And  here  it 
may  be  apropos  to  advert  to  the  presence  of  Prof. 
Chas.  Grohe,  the  eminent  and  prolific  composer, 
whom  the  members  welcomed  to  these  informal  fes- 
tivities with  every  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  warm 
friendship;  and  whose  geniality  and  cheerfulness 
beamed  through  his  gold  spectacles  at  every  step, 
serving  to  enhance   to  a  marked  degree  the  general 
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routine  of  enjoyment.  Grobe  has  just  attained  his 
opus  1  ICO,  a  high  pressure  state  of  inspiration,  surely 
and  a  point  which  places  him  in  advance  of  Czerny, 
Hiinten,  and  other  prolific  transatlantic  writers.  To 
term  him  a  favorite  with  publishers  would  scarcely 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  exact  s(u<hs  of  feeling 
between  him  and  his  men  of  business ;  the  latter  al- 
most idolize  the  man,  and  they  respect  the  genius 
which  throws  so  many  pleasing  variations  upon  their 
copyrights  directly  into  the  fingers  of  the  young  la- 
dies of  the  land.     But  I  digress. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Board  to  meet  in 
New  York,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August,  1860, 
and  the  reelection  of  the  same  corps  of  officers,  the 
members  were  ushered  into  a  spacious  dining  saloon, 
where  mine  host  Barnum  had  capitally  fulfilled  the 
wishes  of  tlie  Baltimore  delegation  by  spreading  a 
superb  luncheon  of  crab  salad,  cold  tongue,  ham, 
cheese,  strawberries,  such  as  might  have  imparted 
additional  lustre  to  the  Barmecide's  feast  in  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  and  a  fine  variety  of  other  condiments, 
which  were  keenly  relished  by  all  the  guests.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  this  meal,  telegraphic  despatches 
of  salutation  were  forwarded,  through  the  Secretary, 
to  sundry  absent  members,  e.  g.,  Messrs.  Oliver  Dit- 
son,  D.  P.  Faulds,  Mr.  C.  11.  Weber,  and  Mr.  Peters, 
Jr. :  and  at  the  conclusion  thereof,  the  Board  found 
itself  deposited  into  an  omnibus,  drawn  by  four 
spanking  steeds,  and  driven  by  a  pair  of  enthusiastic 
"  Greeks,"  who  soon  reined  in  before  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Knabe,  the  well  known  piano  manufactu- 
rer, who  had  previously  extended  a  cordial  invitation 
to  the  Association  to  partake  of  his  good  clieer.  On 
the  way  thither  the  visitors  enjoyed  a  superb  view  of 
the  towering  Washington  Monument,  a  lasting  credit 
to  tlie  patriotic  State  which  reared  it  and  the  beautiful 
city  which  contains  it ;  and  they  admired  simultane- 
ously the  elegant  character  of  the  private  dwellings 
which  surround  it,  and  which  combine  with  it  to  ren- 
der tliat  locality  one  of  the  most  sightly  in  America. 
At  the  residence  of  Mr.  Knabe,  Southern  hospitality 
again  evinced  itself  in  an  exquisitely  arranged  and 
supplied  table,  and  in  the  open-hearted  reception 
which  the  members  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the 
Knabes,  p^re  et  Jits ;  and  after  a  due  enjoyment  of 
substantial  fare  and  sparkling  champagne,  the  garden 
of  the  entertainer,  with  its  cooling  breezes,  fresh  grass 
beds,  and  blushing  roses,  was  thrown  open  for  a  lux- 
urious siesta,  enhanced  by  the  softening,  soothing 
fumes  of  a  prime  Neptuno  or  cigaretto.  But  time 
presses ;  and  the  omnibus  again  started,  now  taking 
its  lumbering  course  toward  the  placid  Patapsco,  on 
the  banks  whereof  the  visitors  whiled  away  a  half 
hour,  watching  the  fishermen  as  they  rowed  along  in 
their  light  batteaux,  inlialing  the  fresli  river  breezes, 
or  pointing  out  to  each  other  prominent  objects  in 
the  city,  which  lay  in  the  rear,  enveloped  in  the  haze 
of  a  warm  summer's  day. 

Favtlier  along  the  "  Bords  du  Patapsco,"  (this,  by 
way  of  suggestion  to  Prof.  Grobe,  who  surely  then 
must  have  become  inspired  to  commemorate  the  ex- 
cursion by  a  morceau  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Board,) 
the  omnibus  passed  near  tlie  Winans  cigar-shaped 
steamers,  which  certainly  is  a  curious  model,  and 
seems  more  like  the  back  of  a  whale  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance. After  duly  gratifying  curiosity  with  an  in- 
spection of  this  really  wonderful  piece  of  meclianical 
ingenuity,  tlie  excursionists  proceeded  to  Fort  Mc- 
Hcnry,  where  they  "  arrived  just  in  time  to  be  too 
late  "  for  the  noon  drill  of  the  two  regiments  of  fly- 
ing artillery  stationed  on  the  renowned  fort.  So 
the  members  of  tlie  Board  strolled  over  the  works, 
now  speculating  upon  the  probable  range  of  certain 
grim  looking  cannon,  now  admiring  the  clear,  azure 
of  the  Bay  far  beyond,  and  anon  appealing  to  a  mili- 
tary member  from  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment, 
as  to  the  probability  of  aiming  a  field  piece,  success- 
fully, from  the  fort,  at  a  little  steamer  which  was  pad- 
dling its  way  through  the  blue  waters,  fiir  off. 


Hereupon,  the  omnibus  again  picked  up  the  strol- 
lers, and  after  divers  wanderings  through  uninhabited 
streets,  deposited  its  contents  upon  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral Hill,  a  fine,  cool  eminence,  which  commands  a 
perfect  view  of  the  entire  city  of  Baltimore.  After 
tarrying  here,  underneath  foliage  of  sundry  sturdy 
old  trees,  in  pleasurable  conversation,  and  not  infre- 
quently in  witty  repartee,  until  the  distant  murniur- 
ings  and  inky  clouds  of  an  approaching  thunder  gust 
started  the  signal  for  home,  the  members  soon  found 
themselves  within  a  handsome  restaurant,  yclept  El- 
don  Hall,  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  awaited  them. 
The  table  was  ornamented  with  a  most  magnificent 
pyramid  of  variegated  flowers,  which  sent  a  pleasing 
and  refreshing  fragrance  over  the  apartment.  To 
the  credit  of  the  host  of  Eldon  Hall,  and  the  hospi- 
table Baltimore  delegation,  who  planned  and  execu- 
ted that  dinner,  be  it  said,  that,  as  a  luxurious  gath- 
ering together  of  luscious  and  well-cooked  viands,  it 
has  not  been  surpassed  within  the  remembrance  of 
any  individual  who  partook  of  it,  and  that  the  entire 
management  thereof  was  a  most  perfect  success. 
After  the  repast  had  been  concluded,  then  followed 
the  customary  toasts,  sentiments  and  speeches,  —  the 
"  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  "  inseparably 
connected  with  such  festivities.  Time  and  space 
forbid  an  enlargement  of  this  subject,  although 
enough  might  be  penned  to  fill  Dwight's  Journal  and 
some  of  the  other  musical  papers  with  the  excellent 
remarks  and  appropriate  toasts  and  their  rejoinders, 
which  constituted  that  evening  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful ever  spent  by  the  writer  of  this  rapid  sketch. 
Even  now,  amid  the  stern  realities  of  business,  a 
week  after  the  doings  lierein  laid  down, does  he  muse 
pleasantly  and  delightedly  upon  the  venerable  form 
of  cheerful  Willig,  the  hearty  geniality  of  McCaffrey, 
and  the  bland,  easy  grace  of  the  Messrs.  Miller  and 
Beacham,  as  they  exerted  themselves  successfully  to 
render  this  annual  meeting  an  oasis,  a  green  spot,  to 
the  members  of  the  Board,  amid  the  rough  and  ster- 
ile portions  of  life's  journey.  May  they  ever  be 
bound  to  us  by  the  common  chord  of  friendship  ;  may 
their  unisons  be  those,  of  good  fellowship  and  harmo- 
ny ;  their  dominant,  a  ruling  passion  to  excel ;  their 
tonic,  rarely,  if  ever,  anything  stronger  than  a  glass 
of  Moet  and  Chandon ;  and  may  all  their  rests  be 
spent  in  the  unalloyed  pleasure  of  domestic  felicity. 
Amen  I 


Chicago,  Jcne  7.  —  It  may  seem  late  in  the  day 
to  tell  you  how  much  we  were  delighted  with  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Long  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  of  your  city,  and 
their  really  artistic  rendering  ot  their  respective  parts 
in  the  two  performances  of  the  "Messiah,"  recently 
given  by  the  Musical  Union.  But  we  cannot  help  it. 
We  need  not  tell  you,  who  know  their  excellences  so 
well,  that  one  of  their  chief  charms  to  us  was  the 
conscientiousness  of  their  renderings  of  oratorio  mu- 
sic—  their  self-forgetfulness  and  entire  freedom  from 
ad  captandum  effects.  This,  added  to  intelligence, 
appreciation,  and  good,  thoroughly  cultivated  voices, 
has  added  thousands  of  Chicagoans  to  their  already 
long  list  of  admirers.  Besides  singing  in  two  per- 
formances of  the  "  Messiah,"  they  sang  in  a  matinee, 
showing  themselves  as  much  at  home  in  the  simple 
ballad  and  the  florid  cavatina  as  in  the  lofty  utter- 
ances of  oratorio.  Mrs.  Long  won  all  hearts,  Mr. 
Adams  made  many  friends,  and  both  are  embalmed 
among  our  sunniest  reminiscences. 

The  pupils  of  Mrs.  Bostwick  gave  that  excellent 
lady  a  very  handsome  complimentary  concert  last 
week  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  which  revealed  a  wealth 
of  vocal  talent  and  attainment  among  our  young  la- 
dies, alike  creditable  to  Chicago  and  their  accom- 
plished teacher. 

The  Musical  Union  is  now  rehearsing  Haydn's 
"  Seasons,"  under  the  direction  of 

"The  ConNTRT  Singing  Master." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

My  own  Katrine.     Song.         /.  77.  AlcNaughton.  25 

A  lover's  complaint  of  the   loss  of  his  loved  one, 

clothed  in  language  and  music  both  eloquent  and 

touching.     If  a  chorus  take  up  the  refrain,  the  effect 

will  be  still  more  charming. 

The  last  look  you  gave  me.  Frank  Mori.  25 

The  latest  song  from  the  pen  of  this  sweet  English 
ballad  singer.  A  charming  melody,  slightly  shaded 
with  the  melancholy  sentiment,  which  is  the  purport 
of  the  text. 

Bonnie  AUene.     Song. 


T.  Brigham  Bishop,  26 

A  simple  ballad,  which  the  sweet  voice  of  Master 
Rentz  (of  Morris's  minstrels)  has  often  been  discours- 
ing to  delighted  listeners  during  the  last  few  months. 

Johnny  was  a  shoemaker.  Florence.  30 

As  sung  by  Mrs.  Florence  almost  nightly  during- 
her  travels,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Very 
funny  it  is,  of  course,  and  will  become  a  favorite. 

My  own  mountain  stream..  W,  T.  Wrighton.  25 

A  charming  little  melody,  distinguished  for  that 
neat  finish,  which  forms  such  ;m  agreeable  feature  in. 
all  of  Wrighton's  songs. 

Great  is  the  Lord.     Quartet.  Vei-di.  25 

A  gem  of  sacred  music,  which  will  make  a  choice 
opening-piece  for  church-choirs,  large  andsmall. 

Instrumental  Music. 
Homo  Memories.  A  medley.  Charles  Grohe.  50 
This  13  apleasing  pot-pourri  ingeniously  constructed 
upon  the  melodies  of  the  most  favorite  of  those  songs, 
which  have  ''  Sweet  home  ■'  for  their  subject.  The  se- 
lection comprises  nearly  twenty  different  melodies,  all 
more  or  less  familiar. 

Gentle  Nettie  Moore  (or  Little  White  Cottar^e). 
Varied  by  Charles  Grobe.  50 

A  new  set  of  Variations  in  Grohe's  inimitable  style 
on  the  leading  minstrel-song  in  the  country. 

Marianita  Galop.  W.  II.  J.  Graham.  25 

Hurrah  Sturm  Galop.  Kder-Bela.  25 

These  are  selected  by  Mr.  Helmsmuller  as  the  cream 
of  the  late  European  dance-music.  They  will  be  per- 
lormed  in  Newport  during  the  coming  season,  and 
must  create  a  furore. 

Les  Vepres  Siciliennes.     (Revue  mclodique). 

Tour  Hands.  F.  B&jer.  60 

A  new  number  of  this  excellent  set,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently known  to  all  teachers  not  to  need  any  further 
recomme  u  dation . 

Books. 
Haydn's  Oratorio,  "The  Creation,"  (com- 
posed in  the  years  1797  and  1798).  In  Vooal 
Score,  with  a  Separate  Accompaniment  for  the 
Organ  or  Pianoforte.  Arranged  by  Vincent 
Novello.  Plain,  75  cents.  In  crimson  cloth, 
.  embossed.  1,25 

The  second  volume  of  Ditson  &  Co.'s  American  Oc- 
tavo Edition  of  Sacred  Oratorios,  printed  and  bound 
uniform  in  style  with  the  previous  issue,  "  The  Mes- 
siah," the  neat  and  convenient  form  of  which  met 
with  unqualified  praise  from  all  persons  of  taste.  The 
special  care  bestowed  upon  its  publication  has  pro- 
duced a  most  correct  copy,  one  which  no  musical  pe?- 
Bon  would  forego  the  privilege  of  possessing,  and  at  a 
price  which  the  limited  means  of  none  can  oblige 
them  to  dispense  with  from  their  repertory  of  choice 
standard  works. 
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Eegina  Mingotti. 

THE  "SOSTTAG"  OF  A  HUNDRED  YEAES  AGO. 

"  Signora  Regina  Mingotti,  one  of  the  cliief  ornaments  of 
the  vocal  band  afc  Dresden,  early  one  fine  morning  presents 
herself  before  me,  preceded  only  by  her  fame,  accompanied  by 
all  the  bewitching  graces  of  youth,  vivacity  and  talents,  and, 
what  is  still  worse,  entitled  to  the  chief  credit  of  the  success  of 
my  ^AttUio  Regolo''  in  Dresden."  —  Metastasio  to  the  Princess 
di  Belmonte^  1751. 

The  last  glimmering  of  day  shot  in  faint  beams 
of  light  through  the  stained  glass  windows  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Graetz.    It 
was  the  Festival  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the 
sonorous  voice  of  the  Abbess  rang  out  in  a  clear 
solo,  the  last  verse  of  the  hymn  "  Cor  Area" : 
"  Haurietis  aquas  in  gaudio 
De  fontibus  Salvatoris." 
"  With  joy  ye  shall  draw  waters 
From  the  Saviour's  fountains ;  " 
and  the  nuns  responded  "  Alleluia."     The  abbess 
seemed  inspired  as  she  chanted  the  verse,  and  the 
little  chapel  resounded  with  the  rich  notes  of  her 
voice.     The  nuns,  whose  long  black  robes,  and 
snowy  veils,  made  them  seem  in  the  twilight  like 
spectres,  looked  at  each  other  with  an  expression 
that  almost  amounted  to  admiration. 

She  was  a  fine  looking  woman  about  mid-age, 
but  her  whole  appearance  left  the  impression  that 
some  great  sin  or  sorrow  had  touched  her ;  and 
mortality  cannot  touch  sin,  or  suffer  sorrow  with- 
out bearing  its  traces  forever.  There  are  some 
who  seem  to  bear  on  the  very  surface,  as  it  were, 
the  marks  of  all  their  souls  have  suffered,  as  some 
mountains  when  rent  asunder  are  said  to  exhibit 
on  their  hard  crystalline  superficies  the  symbol 
of  a  perpetual  fear  —  a  trembling  turned  to  , 
stone.   - 

It  was  only  when  singing  the  chants  and 
hymns  of  the  service,  that  the  Abbess  showed 
any  emotion  ;  the  lofty  and  beautiful,  though  ir- 
regular, melodies  of  those  sublime  Psalms  ap- 
peared to  reach  an  inner  nature  that  responded 
passionately  to  their  sounds. 

The  last  note  of  the  "  Alleluia  "  rested  on  the 
ear,  and  the  evening  service  was  closed,  but 
"  Signora  Madre,"  as  the  abbess  was  called,  re- 
mained still  before  the  organ,  unconscious  of 
everything  around  her.  A  slight,  pale  nun, 
about  her  own  age,  with  a  steady,  self-collected 
air,  that  was  just  kept  from  being  hard  by  a  ten- 
der mouth,  and  calm,  soft  eye  and  voice,  stepped 
out  of  the  group  of  religieuses,  and  spoke  a  few 
words  in  low,  silvery  Italian  to  the  Abbess.  She 
started,  gazed  around  her,  but  recollected  herself 
almost  immediately. 

"  Grazia,  mia  Benediclta,"  she  said,  in  a  gra- 
cious voice,  then  rising  from  the  organ  seat,  gath- 
ered her  robes  and  veil  around  her,  and  motion- 
ing to  the  nuns  and  scholars  to  move  on,  swept 
out  of  the  chapel  with  the  stately  steps  of  an 
empress. 

The  door  closed  noiselessly,  and  for  an  instant 
or  so  stillness  rested  on  the  dim  little  chapel,  and 


the  faintly  burning  light  of  the  altar  lamp  seemed 
to  burn  brighter  In  the  dark  loneliness  of  the 
place.  The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  the  Su- 
perior entered,  not  erect  and  unbending  as  she 
had  been  a  few  moments  before,  but  bowed  and 
trembling.  She  approached  the  altar  and  laid 
herself  down  on  the  steps  in  quiet  but  deep  an- 
guish. No  groan  escaped  her  lips,  her  eyes  were 
closed,  but  no  tear  fell  from  them. 

"  Full  desertness 
In  souls,  as  countries,  lieth  silent  bare     • 
Under  the  blenching,  vertical  eye-glare 
Of  the  absolute  Heavens." 
The  moon  that  had  just  risen  shot  In  soft  beams 
through  the  altar  window,  and  as  they  played 
around  the  richly  decorated  altar  and  laid  plac- 
idly down  on  the  tesselated  pavement,  flecks  of 
rich  hues  mingled  with  their   silvery  radiance, 
forming  the  sacred  chord  of  color,  "  blue,  purple, 
and  scarlet  mingled  with  silver' and  gold,"  as  In 
the  curtain  cord  of  the  old  Jewish  Tabernacle. 
Just  at  that  instant  a  childish  voice  burst  out  in 
a  strain  of  delicious  melody, 

"  Haurietis  aquas  in  gaudio 
De  fontibus  Salvatoris." 
The  Superior  listened  and  said  to  herself: 
"  Can  it  be  that  the  angels  are  speaking  to  me  ? 
No,  my  extreme  sorrow  Is  driving  me  mad.  And 
yet  why  not  ?  It  may  be  so.  We  are  told  that 
if  we  ask  in  faith  we  shall  be  heard  ;  and  have  I 
not  prayed  earnestly  for  some  answer  ?  " 

The  child-voice  sank  lower  and  lower,  then 
commenced  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  hymn, 
"  Cor  Area,"  just  sung  by  the  Abbess  and  nuns, 
and  went  with  gentle  wavering  through  each  verse. 
A  holy  calm  passed  over  the  suffering  woman's 
face  as  she  knelt  on  the  altar  steps,  with  her 
hands  crossed  reverentially  over  her  breast,  lis- 
tening to  the  words  of  the  hymn  that  spoke  such 
sweet  consolation  to  her  ; 

"  Quis  non  amantem  redamet 
Quis  non  redemptis  deligat, 
Et  Corde  in  isto  feligat, 
Mteras,  Tabernacula." 

When  the  child- voice  reached  the  "  Decus  Pa- 
rentl  et  FIlIo  "  she  united  her  own  powerful  voice 
to  it,  expressing  thus  her  gratitude  and  rapture. 
Just  then  the  door  of  the  chapel  opened  and  the 
nun  who  was  called  "  Sister  Benediclta  "  entered. 

She  hastened  up  to  the  Superior  In  a  troubled, 
anxious  manner,  saying,  "  My  poor  friend  ! " 

"  Hush,  Julie ! "  replied  the  Abbess,  In  a  low 
voice,  filled  with  awe.  "  At  last  I  have  been 
heard.  There  Is  a  God,  for  one  of  his  angels  has 
been  singing  to  me." 

At  that  moment  a  light  tripping  foot-fall  was 
heard,  and  a  little  form  was  seen  stealing  out  of 
the  chapel  door. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  asked  Sister  Benediclta. 

"  It  is  I,  Regina  Valentini,"  answered  a  little 
trembling  voice. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  child,  at  this  late 
hour  ?     The  dormitory  bell  rang  long  since." 

The  little  girl  hesitated,  then  coming  close  up 
to  the  two  religieuses  said : 


"  Oh,  sister  Benediclta,  do  not  scold  me.  That 
beautiful  hymn  ! "  She  stammered,  and  in  a 
broken  voice  added  :  "  I  forgot  that  you  had  all 
left  the  chapel." 

By  this  time  the  Superior  understood  It  all. 
"  It  was  you  then   singing  ? "  she  asked   ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Yes ! "  answered  the  little  shy  girl,  in  a  whis- 
per. 

"  Go  to  the  dormitory,  Regina,"  said  Sister 
Benediclta,  coldly.  "  This  must  never  occur 
again.  To-morrow  you  shall  take  your  stand  be- 
side me  in  the  choir.  Go !  do  not  delay  any 
longer." 

The  little  girl  stood  undecided,  moved  slowly 
off,  then  stopped,  tried  to  speak,  and  failing, 
burst  out  Into  a  free  child-like  flow  of  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  nun,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  sobbed  out  the  poor,  excited 
little  creature,  "  but  I  want  to  sing  and  I  cannot ; 
I  want  to  sing  like  Signora  Madre,  and  I  do  not 
know  how ; "  here  her  sobs  burst  out  with  re- 
newed strength. 

Benediclta  said  not  a  word,  but  taking  the 
child  by  the  hand,  walked  with  resolute  steps  out 
of  the  chapel  through  the  corridor,  and  up  the 
stone  staircase  that  led  to  the  dormitory.  As 
they  reached  the  entrance  a  nun  met  them  and 
said: 

"  Ah,  Sister  Benediclta,  Regina  has  then  been 
with  you.     We  have  had  quite  a  hunt  for  her." 

"No,  Sister  Cecile,"  replied  Benediclta,  "she 
remained  in  the  chapel  after  vespers.  You  must 
take  more  care  in  future,  and  not  leave  any  lag- 
gards behind  after  service." 

The  dormitory  sister  looked  vexed,  but  made 
no  reply  to  this  reproof,  and  took  the  little  Re- 
gina by  the  hand  to  undress  her ;  but  Benediclta, 
with  a  calm  grace,  said : 

"  Pardon,  permit  me  to  do  this  part  of  your 
duty  to-night.  I  wish  to  be  alone  with  the  child 
a  little  while." 

Benediclta  entered  the  little  division  set  apart 
for  Regina's  sleeping  place,  which,  like  all  the 
other  beds,  was  fenced  in  and  made  private  by 
white  curtains  hanging  from  iron  rails  near  the 
joints  of  the  vaulted  ceiling.  By  this  time  Re- 
gina's excitement  was  stilled  by  the  nun's  quiet, 
undemonstrative  manner ;  but  her  little  heart 
was  gushing  over  with  love  for  the  apparently 
cold  woman  ;  her  childish  Instincts,  as  clear  and 
truthful  as  those  preceding  death,  told  her  that 
Benediclta  was  tender  and  good. 

The  nun  undressed  the  little  girl  and  superin- 
tended the  performance  of  all  the  neat,  orderly 
regulations  of  the  dormitory ;  they  also  recited 
the  litany  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  together ; 
then  when*  Regina's  little  head  rested  on  the  pil- 
low, Benedicita  drew  the  covering  kindly  over 
her,  and  knelt  again  on  the  hassock  beside  the 
little  pallet  in  silent  prayer.  The  child  lay  still 
under  the  magnetizing  influence  of  the  nun's 
presence,  her  short,  nervous  breaths  grew  longer 
and  calmer,  her  eyes  closed  unconsciously,  and 
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her  little  spirit  floated  off  to  a  beautiful  dream- 
land, where  she  was  nestling  in  dear  Sister  Ben- 
edicita's  arms,  and  the  tall,  cold  Signora  Madre 
was  kissing  her,  and  every  kiss  seemed  like  a 
beautiful  melody. 

Two  or  three  days  passed,  and  Eegina  was  not 
noticed  by  the  Abbess  or  Sister  Benedicita.  She 
was  a  timid,  shy  child,  and  felt  half  afraid  and 
half  ashamed  to  look  at  either  of  them.  She 
hoped  they  had  forgotten  her  foolishness,  and  at 
matins  and  vespers  she  would  kneel  and,  covering 
her  face  and  head  with  her  little  pinafore,  stop 
her  ears  with  her  fingers,  that  she  might  not  hear 
the  glorious  voice  of  the  Abbess  which  always 
affected  her  so  deeply. 

One  day  Sister  Benedicita  and  the  Abbess 
passed  her  in  one  of  the  thickly  shaded  walks  of 
the  convent  grounds.  They  came  upon  her  be- 
fore she  saw  them,  for  she  was  busily  occupied  in 
listening  to  a  bird's  song,  and  was  trying  in  a 
shrill,  piercing  head-note  to  imitate  the  carol. 
The  bird  sang  out  louder,  as  if  in  rivalry,  and  the 
child  rang  out  triumphantly  her  imitation,  and 
clapped  her  hands  in  merry  exultation,  as  she 
found  suddenly  she  could  command  her  throat 
suf&ciently  to  make  these  head-notes  vibrate  in  a 
piercing  trill.  She  turned  and  saw  the  two  reli- 
gieuses  listening  to  her,  and  frightened  at  being 
caun-ht  in  her  innocent  amusement,  made  a  shy 
reverence,  and  bounded  off  down  an  adjoining 
lime-walk. 

The  next  day  she  was  summoned  to  the  salon 
of  the  Abbess,  and  tremblingly  took  her  first  les- 
son ;  but  she  had  to  leave  the  room  in  what  she 
considered  direful  disgrace,  because  when  the 
Abbess  told  her  to  come  daily  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, instead  of  thanking  her  for  her  condescen- 
sion, she  burst  out  into  what  Sister  Benedicita 
called  silly  cry-baby  tears. 

For  some  time  Eegina's  awe  for  the  Abbess 
and  the  listlessness  of  the  religieuse  herself  pre- 
vented much  advancement,  but  this  soon  passed 
away.  The  girl  had  been  taught  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  music  by  the  old  priest  who  trained  the 
choir,  therefore  the  Abbess  was  spared  that  drud- 
gery ;  and  it  was  lucky  for  Eegina  that  she  had 
some  knowledge,  as  probably  but  for  that,  she 
would  not  have  received  much  benefit  from  the 
lessons,  for  the  Abbess  had  just  that  knowledge 
which  genius  aided  by  high  culture  possesses,  she 
could  fashion  the  plan  and  add  decoration,  but 
she  could  not  lay  the  heavy  blocks  of  the  founda- 
tion. 

The  old  priest  was  a  good  musician  and  trained 
the  choir  children  carefully  on  tlio  canto  fermo  of 
the  Gregorian  chants.  He  divided  his  class  into 
two  parts,  and,  on  the  great  fasts  and  festivals  of 
the  church,  accustomed  them  to  sing  the  antiphon 
so  justly  and  beautifully,  that  strangers  came  from 
far  and  wide  to  hear  the  music  of  this  little  Slle- 
sian  convent  chapel.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
places  where  could  be  heard  the  "  Missa  Papa 
MarceUi "  of  Palcstrlna,  composed  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  before  their  day ;  and  on  great  festi- 
vals Eegina  always  sang  at  the  Offertory  one  of 
Marccllo's  Psalms,  of  which  the  old  priest  was  an 
ardent  admirer. 

The  foundation  of  her  voice  being  thus  firmly 
laid,  the  Abbess'  part  of  the  work  grew  to  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  her.  She  opened  to  the  de- 
lighted girl  the  more  varied  and  brilliant  music 
of  the  stage.  Metastasio's  operas  were  then  in 
vogue.     Vinci's  music  of  the  "  Didone  Abbando- 


nata,"  so  expressive  of  wild,  ungovernable  love 
and  despair ;  the  cold,  classic  "  Semiramide "  of 
Porpora ;  and  Caldara's  lyric  "  Olimpiade,"  gave 
the  enthusiastic  young  musical  student  subjects 
for  delightful  labor.  So  her  days  passed  in  the 
simple  performance  of  her  duties,  studies  and  mu- 
sic, until  she  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  then  an 
occurrence  took  place,  which  altered  or  devel- 
oped the  future  of  her  life. 

Eegina  was  an  orphan.  Her  father  had  beec 
an  Austrian  officer  of  inferior  grade,  who  during 
a  station  at  Naples  had  married  there  a  young 
Neapolitan.  Eegina  was  born  in  her  mother's 
native  place,  and  had  seemed  to  inherit  from  her 
place  of  birth,  as  well  as  her  mother,  one  of  those 
musical  organizations  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Southern  Italy.  Soon  after  her  bii-th  her 
father  was  ordered  to  Graetz  in  Upper  Silesia, 
where  he  remained  four  or  five  years.  When 
Eegina  was  still  a  child,  her  mother  died,  and  her 
uncle,  an  old  Canon,  placed  her  in  the  school  of 
the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Graetz. 

After  her  mother's  death,  her  father  removed 
to  Dresden,  wher'e  he  married  again  ;  and  as  he 
soon  had  a  growing  family,  the  old  Canon  uncle 
supported  the  little  motherless  girl  at  the  Con- 
vent school.  Her  father  had  died  a  few  years 
after  his  second  marriage,  but  when  she  was  fif- 
teen she  met  with  a  heavier  loss,  in  the  death  of 
the  kind  old  Canon.  He  had  no  money  to  be- 
queath her,  and  she  had  to  be  sent  to  her  step- 
mother in  Dresden,  as  he  had  requested  before  he 
died.  The  prospect  of  her  leaving  the  Convent 
caused  almost  as  much  sorrow  to  the  nuns  and 
scholars  as  to  herself,  for  she  was  dearly  beloved 
by  them  all. 

"If  she  only  had  a  vocation,"  said  sister  Bene- 
dicita with  a  sigh,  "  then  her  future  could  be 
blessedly  settled." 

But  poor  Eegina  had  no  vocation  for  a  religious 
life,  although  she  was  a  good  religious  girl,  too 
honest  also  to  embrace  it  for  interest.  With  a 
heavy,  aching  heart  she  prepared  to  go  out  into 
and  face  that  dreadful  world,  that  they  were 
all  taught  to  fear  so  much  in  the  Convent.  The 
nuns  and  girls  showered  tears  and  caresses  on 
her,  and  Benedicita  told  her  if  the  world  laid  too 
heav)^  a  burden  on  her,  to  remember  that  God's 
yoke  was  easy  and  His  burden  light,  and  the  Con- 
vent would  always  be  a  happy,  peaceful  home  to 
her. 

She  took  her  leave  of  the  Abbess  alone  in  the 
little  salon,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  her  de- 
lightful studies  for  so  many  tranquil  years.  The 
Abbess  had  altered  very  much  in  this  time,  she 
had  grown  prematurely  old,  and  seemed  very 
near  another  state  of  being.  There  was  no  sof- 
tening or  tenderness  accompanying  her  debility 
however,  she  seemed  only  to  grow  harder  and 
more  stern.  She  was  one  of  the  race  of  Kohath, 
and  had  borne  her  Ark  of  discipline  with  bowed 
head,  and  eyes  blind  to  the  glories  of  the  Taber- 
nacle sorrow.  No  one  but  Benedicita  knew  the 
cause  of  her  stern  grief.  No  breath  of  her  past 
had  swept  into  that  retired  abode.  The  snow- 
drift that  had  chilled  her  world-life  had  cut  it  off 
even  from  memory,  and  so  complete  was  the  si- 
lence that  no  one  ever  knew,  even  whether  it 
was  her  own  shame,  or  another's  sin  that  had 
caused  this  unending  penance  of  grief.  She  rare- 
ly talked  to  Eegina,  but  on  this 'their  last  meet- 
ing she  said  more  tlian  she  had  during  their 
whole  intercourse.  She  gave  her  in  hurried 
words  excellent  counsel. 


"  Eegina,  if  your  new  home  proves  disagreea- 
ble, and  your  relations  ungracious,  if  they  feel 
and  show  that  you  are  a  burden  to  them,  and  you 
wish  for  a  means  of  support,  I  will  tell  you  of  a 
way.  Go  quietly  to  some  Director  of  a  Theatre, 
sing  for  him,  and  then  ask  him  to  find  you  em- 
ployment. Great  wealth  has  been  made  by  such 
voices  as  yours  —  but  —  "  and  here  the  Abbess' 
eyes  flashed,  and  her  frail  body  shook,  as  she  ad- 
ded in  a  stern  voice  that  startled  Eegina,  while 
she  held  the  girl's  wrist  with  a  vice-like  grasp  — 
"  but,  for  God's  sake,  child,  remember  that  in  this 
career  I  am  pointing  out  to  you,  stand  fearful 
temptations  and  horrid  sin.  Poor  thing !  you 
cannot  understand  me.  Alas,  we  only  teach  of 
sin  here,  in  a  way  that  children  never  know 
what  world  sin  is.  Eegina,  the  devil  in  the 
world  is  not  a  hideous  monster  ;  he  will  present 
himself  before  you  in  forms  more  beaiitiful  and 
attractive  than  the  blessed  angels  in  the  altar 
picture.  Take  care  and  remember  my  warning. 
Your  voice  will  give  you  luxury  and  fame,  but  do 
not  let  it  drag  you  down  to  degradation." 

"  See  here  —  you  remember  this  Salve  Eegina,' 
in  the  '  Didone.'  Sing  this  to  any  musical  Di- 
rector; go  through  the  whole  passage  as  I  have 
trained  you  ;  sing  it  and  act  it  as  you  do  to  me, 
and  he  will  engage  you  immediately.  Then  they 
will  dress  you  in  fine  clothes,  put  you  on  a  place 
larger  than  the  church  altar  from  which  the 
Bishop  preaches  at  Whitsuntide,  before  a  greater 
crowd  than  you  have  ever  seen  ;  but  do  not  be 
afraid  :  forget  your  clothes,  forget  the  crowd,  and 
imagine  you  are  here  in  this  little  convent  parlor 
with  me,  and  "  —  she  added  in  low,  solemn  words 
that  Eegina  never  forgot,  —  "  and  I  shall  be  with 
j'ou,  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  spirit,  and  when 
this  glorious  hour  comes,  and  your  voice  is  mak- 
ing you  famous,  let  me  see  that  your  heart  is  un- 
soiled,  your  virtue  unsullied." 

Only  one  month  after  leaving  the  Convent, 
Eegina  Valentini  was  standing  in  the  salon  of  the 
Director  of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Dresden.  She 
had  found  her  home  sad  enough,  the  step  mother 
harsh  and  exacting,  and  her  step-sisters  jealous 
and  overbearing.  They  put  on  her  the  most  la- 
borious duties,  and  treated  her  more  like  a  do- 
mestic than  a  relative.  One  day,  when  worn  out 
and  discouraged  with  her  forlorn  life,  she  wrap- 
ped a  mantle  around  her,  and  went  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Director  Mingotti,  who  she  had 
heard  was  the  Chief  of  the  Eoyal  Theatre  of  the 
city. 

Although  only  sixteen,  she  had  a  fine  good 
presence.  The  healthy,  regular  life  she  had  led 
at  the  Convent,  united  to  a  naturally  vigorous 
constitution,  had  developed  her  finely.  Her 
height  was  above  the  ordinary  size,  her  move- 
ments graceful  and  her  carriage  erect.  She  had 
a  full,  well-developed  chest,  fine  breadth  of 
shoulders,  and  her  head  was  set  on  her  neck  with 
the  classic  air  of  a  Greek  ideal  of  Juno.  Her 
face  was  good,  not  beautiful,  but  expressive  of 
natural  feelings,  warm  emotions  and  intelligence. 

"  I  have  come,"  she  said  to  flie  Director,  with 
a  frankness  that  arose  partly  from  her  unsophis- 
ticated nature,  and  partly  from  her  young,  reck- 
less despair  —  "I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  hear 
me  sing.  The  Abbess  of  the  Ursuline  Convent 
at  Graetz,  where  I  was  educated,  told  me  when  I 
left  her,  that  if  I  needed  to  earn  my  living,  to  go 
to  some  Musical  Director,  and  after  he  had  heard 
me  sing  he  would  give  me  employment." 
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"What  can  you  sing?"  asked  the  amused 
Director.  "  Some  Church  hymns  of  course,  and 
may  be  an  Italian  Canzonetta  or  two." 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  with  forced  gaiety, 
for  her  spirit  was  too  weighed  down  to  resent  his 
half  playful  indifference,  "  Church  hymns  and 
Canzonetta  —  plenty  of  them;  here  is  a  Canzo- 
netta I  sang  before  I  could  speak  ;  my  mother,  a 
Neapolitan,  used  to  sing  me  to  sleep  with  it." 

And  seating  herself  at  the  spinnet  she  sang 
"  Venus'  Elogc,"  a  passage  from  Predieri's  "  La 
Pacefra  la  Virtu  e  la  Bellezza."  As  she  finished 
it,  noticing  the  Maestro's  pleased  look,  she  glan- 
ced up  at  him  archly,  and  with  mad-cap  gaiety 
struck  off  the  "  D'ogni  costume  "  from  the  same 
popular,  dramatic  poem  of  Metastasio,  the  music 
of  which  she  had  composed  herself  Every  phrase 
was  filled  with  saucy,  bewitching  caprice,  and  the 
last  line  of  each  verse  ended  with  the  trilling 
carol  she  had  caught  from  the  birds  in  the  con- 
vent garden. 

"  Bene,  bene,"  cried  the  Director,  "  your  role 
■will  be  comic,"  and  he  made  her  repeat  it. 

"  Now,"  said  the  girl  rising  from  the  spinnet, 
"  now  that  I  have  broken  the  ice,  and  do  not  feel 
afraid  of  .vou,  let  me  sing  you  something  worth 
hearing.  Have  you  the  Didone  Abbandonala  of 
Vinci  ?  " 

He  handed  her  a  manuscript  score  of  the 
Opera,  she  turned  over  the  leaves  rapidly,  until 
she  reached  the  spirited  passage,  "  So7i  Regina." 
Then  placing  the  score  on  the  harpsichord,  said, 
as  he  was  about  hunting  for  a  duplicate  copy  of 
the  passage : 

"  Never  mind  the  music  for  me.  I  know  the 
■whole  opera  as  well  as  you  do.  But  accompany 
me,  and  if  you  have  a  voice,  sing  that  passage 
preceding  the  '  Son  Regina.'  I  have  never  heard 
a  man  sing  in  all  my  life,  but  old  Padre  Pioco, 
who  croaks  like  a  raven  —  I  wonder  if  you  all 
do  ?  " 

The  playful,  authoritative  air  of  the  girl  amused 
the  Director,  and  as  he  had  a  tolerable  voice,  he 
sansj  the  opening  passage'  she  had  requested  to 
hear.  Playful  and  merry  as  Regina  seemed,  she 
had  "  a  well  of  tears  back  of  her  eyelids,"  and  a 
heavy,  aching  heart  in  her  throat ;  but  she  had  a 
sturdy,  enduring  spirit,  that  motherless  girl,  and 
she  drove  back  the  tears  and  choked  down  the 
heart.  She  listened  to  the  Maestro's  singing  ■n'ith 
delighted  surprise;  it  produced  a  novel  effect, 
and  filled  her  with  fresh  inspiration,  for  it  devel- 
oped to  her  more  fully  the  character  of  her  own 
part.  When  he  finished,  her  glorious  voice 
soared  out  in  that  rich  old  music  of  Vinci's  "  Di- 
done." The  room  fairly  trembled  with  the  force 
of  the  outpouring  notes.  Her  own  wrongs,  and 
youthful,  impatient  despair,  and  proud,  indepen- 
dent nature  seemed  to  find  an  expression  in  the 
haughty  words  Metastasio  has  put  into  the  lips  of 
the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  queen  of  Carthage. 
The  Director  listened  with  surprise  to  this  in- 
spired girl.  When  her  last  note  ended,  he  rose 
from  the  piano,  and  taking  the  hand  of  the  now 
trembling  girl,  kissed  it  reverentially. 

"  You  are  a  divinity,"  he  said,  "  I  have  never 
heard  such  a  voice  ;  neither  '  La  Romanina  '  nor 
'  La  Faustina,'  both  of  whom  I  know  well,  and 
have  heard  sing  this  opera  repeatedly,  can  sing 
this  passage  equal  to  your  execution  of  it." 

"  You  can  find  me  employment  then  ?  "  she 
asked,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  a  laugh,  as  she 
brushed  off  some  hot  tears  from  her  flushed  cheek. 


"Find  you  employment!"  he  cried — "  Mon 
Dieu !  Yes,  and  when  you  are  the  Regina  of  the 
opera,  do  not  forget  your  first  admirer,  Director 
Mingotti." 

"  Oh,  you  shall  always  be  my  prime  minister,  I 
promise  you,"  answered  the  delighted  girl,  half 
sobbing,  and  trying  to  laugh  to  hide  her  emotion. 

"  How  many  parts  do  you  know  ?  "  said  Min- 
gotti, trying  to  divert  her  thoughts,  by  getting 
her  interested  in  conversation.  "  Come  sit  down 
here,  and  tell  me  of  your  training.  Who  taught 
you  ?  " 

Regina  told  him  her  whole  history,  and  the 
good,  warm-hearted  Director  became  doubly  in- 
terested in  her.  He  found  on  examination  that 
she  would  only  need  a  little  practice  at  rehear- 
sals, to  rub  ofi  the  awkwardness  and  novelty,  and 
also  to  accustom  her  to  the  sound  of  the  instru- 
ments. Old  Porpora  was  then  in  Dresden,  and 
the  Director  immediately  engaged  him  to  train 
Regina  for  the  stage.  Her  dehiit  was  hurried  on, 
in  order  to  have  it  over  before  the  return  of 
Faustina  and  her  husband,  the  celebrated  musi- 
cal composer  Hasse,  who  were  the  Court  mu- 
sicians, off  on  conge.  The  Director  and  Porpora 
decided  that  her  first  appearance  should  be  in  her 
favorite  ^^  Didone  Ahbandonata." 

The  debut  was  successful,  and  she  recalled  to 
many  present  the  triumphs  of  "  La  Romanina  " 
in  the  same  opera  nearly  twenty  years  before. 
And  no  wonder,  for  the  two  women  sang  alike 
under  the  influence  of  powerful  personal  emo- 
tions ;  "  La  Romanina  "  expressed  in  it  her  hope- 
less love  for  the  cold,  ungrateful  lover-poet  Me- 
tastasio. Poor  Regina  sang  for  her  life,  her  fu- 
ture, and  as  the  anguish  of  her  forlorn,  desolate 
position  pressed  in  on  her,  it  gave  a  tone  of  pathos 
to  her  singing  that  touched  every  heart. 

Her  future  was  as  brilliant  as  her  dehut,  and  it 
belongs  to  history,  —  to  the  history  of  great  ar- 
tists. She  became  almost  immediately  a  power- 
ful rival  of  Faustina,  Hasse's  wife  ;  and  this  ri- 
valry came  very  near  injuring  her  materially  in 
the  outset  of  her  career.  Hasse,  when  he  com- 
posed his  music  of  the  "  Demofoonte"  knowing 
that  Regina  had  to  sing  a  role  in  it,  wrote  a  very 
difficult  air  for  her,  and  to  test  her  still  further, 
he  made  the  accompaniment  of  only  notes  pincees 
on  the  violin,  hoping  that  her  voice,  unsustained 
by  the  harmony,  might  wander,  and  thus  she 
would  lose  her  self-possession.  She  was  so 
charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  melody  —  "  Se  tutti 
miei  malt "  —  that  .when  he  showed  it  to  her  she 
overlooked  the  snare  and  accepted  it  with  enthu- 
siasm; but  her  friend,  the  Director,  discovered 
the  trick,  and  the  young  jn'iina  donna,  thanks  to 
the  early  training  of  Padre  Pioco,  and  the  canto 
fermo  of  the  old  chants,  was  enabled,  by  a  little 
close  study,  to  make  of  the  uitended  ruin,  a  new 
triumph. 

She  remembered  also  other  lessons  more  val- 
uable than  the  canto  fermo  of  the  Padre,  —  the 
stern  warnings  of  the  Abbess.  Although  in  her 
new  career  it  was  not  required  of  her  to  be  a 
vestal  or  a  Lueretia,  she  chose  to  be  a  virtuous 
woman.  She  married  soon  after  her  first  appear- 
ance the  Director  Mingotti,  it  was  said  — not  for 
love,  but  whether  for  love  or  gratitude,  she  and 
her  husband  were  faithful  and  honest  to  each 
other,  and  always  lived  happily  together. 

Though  remembered  now  only  by  the  student 
of  musical  biography,  one  hundred  yeai-s  ago  she 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  singers  in  that  bril- 


liant circle  of  great  artistes,  who  sang  poetry  as 
beautiful  as  their  music,  for  they  had  a  Metastasio 
to  write  their  librettos.  It  was  Regina  Mingotti 
who,  when  she  went  to  Madrid  to  sing  for  Me- 
tastasio's  friend,  the  great  Farinelli,  who  was 
Director  there,  had  to  have  her  residence  out  in 
the  country,  that  the  eager  public  should  not 
hear  her  practice. 

She  led  a  happy,  prosperous  life,  and  retired 
from  the  stage  early  with  a  handsome  fortune, 
and  a  public  reputation  as  brilliant  as  her  private 
was  pure.  In  Metastasio's  life,  in  Dr.  Burney's 
works,  the  life  of  this  great  and  good  woman  can 
be  gathered  up  in  beautiful  bits.  Fetis  also  gives 
a  pleasant  little  sketch  of  her ;  and  in  the  Dres- 
den gallery  is  a  charming  pastel  portrait  of  her 
by  Rosalba,  which  a  friend  described  to  me  with 
an  enthusiasm  so  earnest,  that  it  prompted  me  to 
write  this  sketch  of  the  good  and  lovely  ^«-ima 
donna  who  flourished  so  grandly  and  purely  in 
that  far-off  hundred  years  ago. 

Anxij;  Brewster. 


Music  Eeeorders  —  Three  in  the  Field. 

The  Christian  Inquirer,  New  York,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing full  and  authentic  description  of  the  ingenious 
invention  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Bond,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred  : 

Clock-work,  similar  to  that  used  for  telegraphing, 
is  imbedded,  in  the  vacant  space  at  the  left  of  the  key- 
board, which  seems  to  be  just  fitted  to  contain  it. 
Tliis  clock-work  may  be  kept  entirely  out  of  sight, 
only  accessible  by  a  key-hole  for  the  purpose  of  wind- 
ing it  up,  and  may  be  put  in  operation  or  checked  by 
means  of  a  stop  close  to  the  keyboai'd.  A  ribbon  of 
paper,  ruled  simiUirly  to  common  music  paper,  which 
is  wound  upon  a  reel,  is  drawn  by  tlie  clock-work  at 
even  rate  under  an  inked  cylinder.  Under  the  piano, 
and  to  be  entirely  out  of  siglit  in  an  instrument  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  is  a  set  of  levers,  equal  in 
number  to  the  keys  of  the  piano.  These  levers  con- 
verge till  they  meet  in  a  straight  line  under  the  inked 
cylinder,  each  being  connected  at  the  extremity  of  its 
long  arm  with  its  corresponding  l^ey,  and  having  at 
the  extremity  of  its  short  arm  a  point  turned  up- 
wards ;  or,  if  connected  with  a  black  key,  a  double 
point.  When  any  key  is  struck  in  playing,  a  point, 
or  double  point,  as  the  case  may  be,  presses  the  mov- 
ing paper  against  tlie  inked  roller,  and  makes  a  mark, 
or  a  double  mark,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  note,  after  the  manner  of  the  mani- 
fold letter-writer,  and  on  its  pi'0i)cr  line  or  space, 
each  sharp  being  represented  as  in  common  notation, 
on  the  same  line  or  space  with  its  corresponding 
natural. 

Any  piece  of  music,  whether  slow  or  rapid,  is  reg- 
istered with  mathemalical  exactness,  and  it  is  mani- 
fest whether  the  notes  are  staccato  or  sustained. 

The  use  of  thisEecorder  of  Music  to  the  composer 
is  obvious.  Amateurs,  also,  good  iniprovisors,  will 
be  able  by  it  to  record  their  music  as  fast  as  played  ; 
and  the  transcribing  afterwards  into  common  nota- 
tion will  be  little  more  than  a  simple  mechanical 
operation,  which,  if  desirable,  can  be  given  to  others 
to  perform. 

It  is,  also,  worth  suggesting,  that,  as  the  record 
made  is  strictly  accurate,  and  whatever  is  played  is 
found  in  black  and  white,  a  performer  can  criticize 
his  own  playing  at  leisure,  and  coirect  his  own  er- 
rois,  or  tlie  teacher  can  receive  by  mail  or  otherwise 
a  sort  of  daguerreotype  of  the  pupil's  execution,  or  a 
mamma  can  see  whether  her  daughter,  during  her 
absence,  has  accomplished  faithfully  the  task  of  prac- 
tising given  her. 

Tlic  above  description  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
pulilishing  from  the  pen  of  the  inventor.  Rev.  II.  T. 
Bond,  formerly  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  now  residing 
in  Wisconsin.  The  instrument  may  be  seen  at  O. 
Ditson  &  Go's  music  store,  on  'Washington  street, 
Boston.  The  invention  is  a  complete  success,  and  it 
promises  to  be  very  useful. 

At  the  same  time  the  Brooldipi  (N.  Y.)  Transcript, 
tells  us  that  the  same  end  had  already  been  accom- 
plished by  an  ingenious  nutsician  of  that  city. 
Wo  should  1)0  pleased  to  see  some  precise  description 
of  tho  Brooklyn  recorder.  Meanwhile,  we  presume 
that  bodi  inventions  wore  original  and  independent  of 
each  other.     The  real  problem  to  bo  solved  is  not 
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whether  the  machines  have  done  what  they  proposed 
to  do,  but  whether  it  is  practically  of  any  nse  when 
done.  Nothing  can  settle  this  except  the  trial  of  the 
instrument,  for  a  length  of  time,  by  genuine  musicians, 
men  who  have  "  ideas  "  or  "  inspirations  "  worth 
recording.     Here  is  the  Brooklyn  article  : 

The  above  is  not  so  great  a  novelty  in  this  region 
as  it  seems  to  be  in  Boston.  Mr.  Edward  Wiebe, 
a  musical  professor  in  Brooklyn,  has  a  similar  con- 
trivance, which  he  arranged  and  used  some  years 
ago  ;  but  which  he  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
get  patented,  because  the  use  of  it  would  be  confined 
to  the  few  who  improvise  music,  in  those  rare  mo- 
ments when  "  the  divine  aiHatus  is  on  them."  As 
nearly  as  we  can  judge  from  the  description,  Mr. 
Wiebe's  arrangement  is  identical  with  Mr.  Bond's, 
and  he  can  doubtless  substantiate  the  priority  of  his 
invention.  If  Mr.  Bond  has  secured  the  profit  of  the 
invention,  Mr.  Wiebe  is  entitled  to  the  honor,  and 
to  the  use  of  his  own  arrangement.  Mr.  Wiebe  has 
great  fertility  of  invention.  His  "  Musical  Scale 
Building  Indicator "  has  come  largely  into  use  in 
our  schools,  and  is  found  to  be  of  very  great  service 
in  elucidating  the  mysterious  relations  of  mnjor  and 
minor— flat  and  sharp.  It  shows  the  whole  thing  at 
a  glance,  and  shows  it,  not  (as  learners  often  think) 
an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  some  human  system, 
but  the  simple,  natural,  necessary  law  of  the  one 
fixed  scale  of  tones  which  Nature  lias  given  us.  Mr. 
Wiebe  is  not  only  a  thoroughly  scientific  composer, 
and  a  man  of  fine  musical  taste,  but  a  truly  inventive 
genius,  with  a  clear  eye  to  the  practical  and  useful, 
as  well  as  to  the  beautiful.  He  is  now  about  bring- 
ing into  use  an  improved  method  of  displaying  ad- 
vertisements in  cars  and  other  public  conveyances, 
upon  which  he  has  been  employed  for  some  time, 
and  which,  we  think  will  be  found  very  attractive 
and  profitable,  and  introduce  a  new  era  of  movable 
fancy  announcements. 

Our  friend  Willis,  in  his  Musical  World,  notices 
these  two  inventions.  His  article  concludes  as  fol- 
lows : 

We  agree  with  the  idea,  of  course,  that  the  use  of 
such  a  recording  instrument  would  be  limited  :  there 
being  but  comparatively  few  musical  improvisers. 
But  this  should  not  prevent  the  full  completion  and 
perfection  of  a  very  valuable  instrumentality  for  the 
recording  of  sweet  tones  and  subtle  conceits.  Like 
Maelzel's  metronome,  it  might  sometimes,  at  least, 
subserve  a  very  desirable  and  valuable  end.  There 
are  some  men  who  are  singularly  felicitous  in  im- 
provising, but  whose  afflatus  seems  more  or  less  to 
desert  and  play  them  fcdse  the  moment  that  pen  and 
ink  are  brought  into  requisition.  Wm.  A.  King,  for 
instance,  is  a  very  subtle  improviscr  on  the  organ 
(and  it  just  occurs  to  us  that  such  an  invention  were 
much  more  valuable  for  organ  than  piano,  that  noble 
mechanism  being  the  most  musically-suggestive  of  all 
instruments,)  but  well  as  he  actually  writes,  Mr. 
King's  printed  notes  are  always — in  our  estimation- 
inferior  to  his  unwritten  ones. 

Touching  the  question  of  priority  of  invention  be- 
tween Mr.  Bond  and  Mr.  Wiebe,  let  us  make  men- 
tion of  another  circumstance.  Last  winter,  before 
the  death  of  the  lamented  ])r.  Gerald  Hull,  we  met 
at  the  Dr.'s  house  on  the  Fifth  avenue,  his  friend  Mr. 
Paul  Akers,  the  eminent  sculptor.  Mr.  Akers,  upon 
whose  shoulders,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  many 
competent  judges,  (among  whom  was  Dr.  Hull  him- 
self), think  that  the  m.antlc  of  Crawford  has  fallen, 
seems  to  have  applied  his  genius  to  the  very  same 
point  —  albeit,  mnsic  is  but  a  sister  art  to  that  which 
he  professes.  Mr.  Akers  mentioned  to  us  moilestly 
the  fact,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  he  had 
invented  and  perfected  a  mechanism  for  the  record- 
ing of  improvised  music  on  tlie  pianoforte,  and  then 
asked  our  opinion  as  to  its  real  usefulness  to  musi- 
cians and  composers.  This  we  briefly  gave  him  at 
the  time,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  fiu-ther 
consideration  of  the  matter,  and  for  some  explana- 
tion as  to  the  details  of  his  invention.  But  urgent 
business  liaving  called  Mr.  Akers  away  from  the 
city,  the  subject  has  not  since  been  resumed. 

Now,  it  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  compare 
these  three  inventions,  (Mr.  Bond's,  Mr.  Wiebe's 
and  Mr.  Akers'),  it  being  a  curious,  and  yet  not  un- 
usual occurrence,  that  a  simultaneous  movement  is 
suddenly  made  in  the  same  inventive  direction — as 
would  here  seem  to  be  the  case. 


Debut  of  Mme.  la  Ferussac. 

The  Nav  York  Saturday  Press,  one  of  tlie  liveliest 
and  raciest  of  our  exchanges,  thus  describes  the  ben- 
efit affair,  about  which  manager  Strakoscu  has  seen 
fit  to  lecture  the  ladies  of  New  York  Upper  Tendon, 


or  "  Upper  Pre-tendom,"  as  a  Philadelphia  paper  has 
it. 

There  has  been  a  great  row,  in  the  papers  and  else- 
where, because  the  benefit  of  the  Woman's  Hospital 
Association  and  the  debut  of  Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  Ferussac  (n(?e  Thorn),  didn't  attract  over  five 
hundred  people — stockholders,  free-list,  and  all — to 
tlie  Academy  of  Music  on  Tuesday  night.  The 
Times  and  the  Tribune  abuse  the  public  for  not  com- 
ing on  this  occasion.  The  Herald  laughs  at  the  whole 
affair,  and  the  manager  polishes  off  the  lady-patron- 
esses in  a  rather  sharp  card.  The  amiable  director 
accuses  these  Upper  Forty-nine  of  making  false 
representations  to  him,  whereby  he  is  a  loser  to  the 
extent  of  $878  (eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dol- 
lars), J'Cre  nom  !  Is  there  so  much  money  in  the 
world  for  anybody  to  lose  ■?]  and  suggests  that  when 
they  next  have  an  attack  of  philanthropy  they  shall 
pay  for  it  out  of  their  own  pin-money. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  lady-patronesses  are  concerned, 
Strakosch  is  right.  Beyond  lending  their  names,  they 
took  no  interest  in  the  matter.  They  were  willing  to 
help  Madame  de  Ferussac  to  a  debut,  which  was  all 
she  desired,  and  they  did  not  care  much  for  the  Hos- 
pital— less  for  the  manager  ;  if  they  had,  they  would 
have  pursued  the  plan,  and  carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country.  Heavy  Cavalry,  in  the  shape  of 
grizzly  dowagers,  would  have  charged  upon  the  banks 
and  bankers  in  Wall  Street.  The  Light  Artillery  of 
young  brides  would  have  played  unceasingly  upon 
Beaver  Street  and  lower  Broadway.  The  Zouaves 
and  Chasseurs  d'Enfer,  married  coquettes  and  pirati- 
cal widows,  would  have  carried  the  enemy's  outposts 
and  picked  off  his  officers.  The  Light  Infantry  and 
Bread  and  Butter  Brigade  would  have  met  him  with 
the  bayonet  over  the  breakfast  table  or  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  drawing  room.  No  man's  porte-monnaie 
would  have  been  safe  for  a  moment. 

But  no.  Nobody  cared  about  the  matter,  and  so 
it  was  a  fizzle.  Then,  too,  it  was  whispered  about 
that  the  debutante  was  never  handsome,  and  was  no 
longer  young.  This,  alas  !  was  too  true.  Madame 
de  Ferussac  must  have  been  born  before  the  great  fire, 
when  all  the  ladies  in  society  first  opened  their  eyes 
on  this  mundane  sphere. 

And  I  don't  think  the  public  is  so  much  to  blame, 
after  all. 

The  public  is  good  enough.  It  supports  hospit.als 
enongh.  Without  doubt  it  will  support  the  Woman's 
Hospital.  But  is  there  any  moral  obligation  for  a 
man  to  go  to  the  opera  on  a  hot  night,  and  be  bored, 
for  a  charitable  purpose  ? 

Does  not  the  charity  in  this  case  begin  at  home  1 

It  strikes  me  that  it  begins  and  stays  there. 

As  for  Madame  l.t  Comtesse,  .she  has  a  light  and 
very  sweet  voice,  hardly  powerful  enough  for  the 
Academy.  At  times,  she  could  scarcely  bo  heard. 
The  opera — the  Puritani — is  a  very  difficult  one,  as 
nil  the  work  for  the  prima  donna  comes  at  once.  Still 
Madame  managed  to  get  through  it  creditably.  She 
has  been  well  taught,  and  sung  with  taste  and  always 
in  tunc. 

I  do  not  think  that  her  voice  is  sufficient  to  com- 
mand success ;  and,  to  speak  mildly,  she  has  no  other 
recommendation. 

We  append,  as  a  curiosity,  the  • 

Card  of  M.  Strakosch. 

To  the  Puhlir. :  —  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  obliged  to 
state  that  the  performance  which  was  frfven  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  on  Tuesday,  for  the  benefit  of  the  TToman's  Hospital 
Association,  was  not  only  unproductive  to  the  funds  of  that 
deserving  charity,  but  that  it  resulted  in  a  loss  of  over  eight 
hundred  dollars  to  the  manager.  1  feel  called  upon  to  make  a 
brief  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  performance  alluded  to  above : 

1.  1  have  now  under  my  management  one  of  the  finest  opera 
companies  in  the  world,  led  by  two  magnificent  artists  as  prini'i 
flonne.  With  Madame  Cortesi  and  Madame  CoLson  as  my  stars 
and  the  artists  joined  with  them,  I  have  giveu  the  opera  to 
good  and  paying  houses. 

2.  I  w.-.a  requested  by  several  ladies  occupying  high  positions 
in  New  York  society  to  join  them  in  a  benefit  performance  for 
the  Woman's  Hospital.  As  the  attraction  on  their  part,  they 
wished  me  to  arrange  for  the  debut  of  a  distinguished  amateur 
— a  lady  of  this  city,  who  was  presumed  to  have  strong  claims 
upon  the  public  curiosity.  She  had  kindly  placed  her  services 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  this  occasion. 

3.  I  remarked,  incidentally,  that  the  public  of  this  city  was 
not  to  he  relied  upon  for  the  support  of  amateurs,  however 
distinguished;  and  that  such  being  the  case,  I  thought  I  ought 
to  have  some  guaranty  for  my  expenses.  Whereupon  the  la- 
dies replied  that  they  would  use  all  their  influence  in  favor  of 
the  project,  and  so  secure  its  pecuniary  success.  Further,  it 
was  suggested  that  if  their  names  should  appear  as  patron- 
esses of  the  affair,  tliere  wonld  be  no  doubt  that  an  audience 
would  be  assembled  which  would  be  large  enough  to  leave  a 
handsome  sum  after  the  expenses  had  been  defrayed. 

4.  It  was  finally  agreed  that,  although  the  expenses  of  the 
opera  under  my  management  amount  to  81,500  nightly,  I 
should  receive  first  but  .fl.OOO.  The  receipts,  if  any  above 
that  sum,  were  to  bo  divided  between  the  Hospital  Association 
and  myself,  I  taking  the  risk  of  the  $500  expenses  not  secured, 
while  the  association,  or  the  lady  patronesses,  assumed  no 
haz.aril  whatsoever. 

5.  The  result  was  that  the  gross  receipts  of  Tuesday  evening 
amounted  to  only  $622;  leaving  mo  a  loser  to  the  extent  of 


S878.  Further,  that  the  majority  of  the  ladies  whose  names 
appeared  in  the  advertisement  not  only  neslected  to  exert 
tiiemselves  to  bring  about  a  favorable  result  to  my  efforts,  but 
did  not  lend  their  personal  presence  to  an  affair  which  they 
nominally  patronized. 

These  facts  for  the  public,  to  whom  I,  as  every  other  manager 
must  loolc  for  support.  To  the  charitably  disposed,  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  a  study  of  the  plan  pursued  in  the  matter 
of  benefits  for  the  poor  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  European 
capitals.  The  patronesses  in  those  cities  take  as  many  as 
twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  and  sometimis  one  hundred  tickets,  pay 
for  them,  and  sell  them  or  give  them  away,  thus  providing 
something  for  the  poor,  and  securing  the  manager,  who  is 
sometimes  even  in  a  worse  condition,  pecuniarily  speaking, 
than  the  special  object*  of  charity. 

Regretting  exceedingly,  both  on  account  of  the  Association 
and  my  own  treasury,  that  the  affair  of  Tuesday  should  have 
been  so  unproductive,  I  remain  the  public's  obedient  servant. 
MAURICE  STRAKOSCH. 

German  Song  Festival  at  Cleveland. 

The  eleventh  annual  Festival  of  the  "North 
American  Saenger-Bund "  was  held  at  Cleveland, 
O.,  on  the  14th,  15th,  16th  and  17th  inst.  The  first 
day  was  given  to  the  reception  of  the  singers ;  and  in 
the  evening  Flotow's  Opera  "  Alessandro  Stradella  " 
was  performed  at  the  Theatre  by  the  male  and  fe- 
male members  of  the  Cleveland  Glee  Club,  Herr 
John  Olkek  being  loader  of  the  orchestra.  The 
theatre  was  crowded,  and  the  performance  is  pro- 
nounced a  great  success.  The  chorus  consisted  of 
nearly  one  hundred  persons,  and  "  no  hired  perform- 
ers could  approach  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
performed  their  parts." 

The  second  day  (Wednesday)  was  devoted  to  re- 
hearsals. In  the  evening  a  grand  Concert  by  400 
singers,  accompanied  by  a  full  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  F.  Abel,  with  the  following  pro- 
gramme ; 

Part  First. 

1 — Jubilee  Overture CM.  Von  Weber. 

Orchestra. 

2 — A  night  at  Sea Fichuerch. 

By  all  the  Singers  and  Orchestra. 

Part  Second. 

1 — Overture.  "  Summer  Niglit  Dream  " Mendelssohn. 

Orchestift. 

2 — Warrior's  Scene E.  F.  Fisher. 

All  the  Singers  and  Orchestra. 

The  exercises  of  the  third  day  are  thus  described 
by  the  Cleveland  Herald : 

The  Prize  Concert  at  the  Theatre,  Thursday  after- 
noon, was  a  brilliant  affair,  evoking  a  musical  dis- 
play, rarely  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
Concert  commenced  by  an  instrnmental  performance 
by  Jung's  Band,  Pittsburgh,  and  closed  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Union  Concert  Band.  Both  gave  excellent 
music.  The  following  companies  actually  sang  on 
the  occasion  ; 

TiflBn  Bruderbund,  Sandu.sky  Mozart  Quartet,  Buffalo  Lie- 
dertafel,  Akron  Liedertaftl,  Erie  Liedertafel.  Butfalo  Saenger- 
bund.  Columbus  Maennerchor,  Dunkirk  Germania,  Pittsburgh 
Frohsinn,  Wiieeling  Maennerchor,  Toledo  Saengerbund,  Alle- 
ghany Teutonia,  Detroit  Harmonic. 

The  singing  of  all  was  good.  The  Buffalo  Lie- 
dertafel, a  well  dressed  and  remarkably  gentlemanly 
appearing  company,  sang  the  "Night  Song''  with 
exquisite  taste  and  harmony.  It  was  rapturously 
encored.  The  Akron  company  sang  "The  Bee  and 
the  Flower,"  and  were  loudly  encored.  The  hum- 
ming of  the  bee  was  capitally  imitated.  The  Buft'alo 
Saengerbund  were  also  encored.  The  bass  solo  was 
splendidly  executed.  The  "  Singer's  March,"  by 
the  Columbus -Societ)',  was  as  spirit  stin-ing  a  song 
as  could  be  heard,  and  it  was  difficult  to  keep  from 
marching  to  it.  The  Pittsburg  i'rohsinn  were  en- 
cored. The  Polka  by  the  Toledo  Saengerbund  was 
excellently  sung,  and  obtained  a  decided  encore. 
The  Society  is  only  a  year  old,  but  h-as  made  fine 
progress.  'I'hey  are  a  fine  looking  company.  The 
Alleghany  Teutonia  received  a  merited  encore.  The 
Detroit  Harmonic  were  enthusiastically  encored  for 
their  song,  "  Wandering  at  Night,"  which  was  one 
of  the  gems  of  the  Concert.  The  general  feeling  was 
that  the  Buffalo  Liedertafel  were  ahead.  Messrs. 
Abel,  George,  and  Henry  Langsdoref,  were  the 
judges : 

THE    BANQUET. 

The  Grand  Banquet  took  place  in  the  evening. 
National  Hall  was  very  tastefully  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  An  arch  of  evergreens  extended  over  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  building.  The  Hall  itself 
was  decorated  with  paintings,  flags  and  evergreens. 
A  platform  immediately  over  the  entrance  from  the 
stairs  was  hung  with  the  elegant  banners  of  the  dif- 
ferent Societies.  Across  the  Hall  was  a  large  pic- 
ture of  Liberty,  and  pictures  of  four  eagles,  bearing 
inscribed  scrolls,  were  displayed  around  the  walls. 
Upon  the  picture  of  Liberty  was  the  following  in- 
scription : 
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Saucta  Libertas, 

Heil'ger  Strand,  dich  halt'  ich  ! 

[Sacred  Shore,  I  keep  thee.] 

The  scrolls  held  by  the  four  eagles  bore  the  follow- 
ing iDscriptions  : 

Und  so  flndou  wir  una  wieder 

In  den  hcitern  bunten  Keih'n, 

Und  es  soil  der  Kranz  der  Lieder 

Frisch  und  griin  geflochten  seiu.' — Sckiller. 
[  And  flo  Tve  meet  again  in  these  joyous  various  groups. 
Let  then  the  wreath  of  songs,  fresh  and  green,  be  twined  ngain  I] 
Baa  alleinige  Streben  nach  dem  NutzUchen  ziemtnicht  dem 
guten  und  edlen  Menschen. — Aristotle. 

[To  striTe  for  the  useful  alone  is  not  worthy  of  good  and 
noble  men.] 

Es  schwinden  jedes  Kummers  Falten, 

So  lang  des  Liedes  Zauber  walten. — Schiller. 

[Every  sorrow's  wrinkles  cease, 

As  long  as  the  magic  of  the  song  reigns.] 

O  walle  hin,  du  Opferbrand, 

Hin  neben  Land  and  Meer, 

Und  schling'  ein  einig  Liebesband 

Um  aller  Toelker  her  ! — Herwegh. 

[0  ri-i^e  then,  Offering's  holy  fire, 

Kise  over  land  and  ocean. 

Embracing  in  unity  and  love 

All  the  nations  of  the  earth.] 
At  one  end  of  the  Hall  was  the  inscription 
"  WiLLKOMMEN  !  "  At  the  other  end  was  a  platform 
over  which  was  a  large  gilt  harp  crossed  by  a  sword. 
Beneath  this  design  was  a  large  shield  bearins;  the 
stars  and  stripes  of  America,  crossed  by  a  belt  of 
gold,  red,  and  black.  On  one  side  were  deposited  an 
oil  painting  on  the  easel,  an  engraving,  palette,  busts 
of  Webster  and  Clay,  a  vase,  globe,  mathematical 
instruments,  chemical  apparatus,  and  three  books  of 
the  Probate  Court  pertaining  to  naturalization  of 
aliens.  On  the  other  side  were  an  anvil  and  ham- 
mer, steam  engine,  plow  and  ship.  Interspersed 
with  these  were  branches  of  evergreens. 

The  tables  were  bountifully  supplied  with  good 
things.  Upwards  of  five  hundred  persons  sat  down 
in  the  Hall,  and  two  hundred  in  the  rooms  below.  A 
large  number  in  addition  could  not  find  seats.  The 
Hccker  Band,  under  the  direction  of  John  Olker, 
occupied  the  platform  over  the  stairs  into  the  Hall, 
and  played  inspiriting  airs. 

After  the  supper  had  been  partially  got  through 
with,  the  speeches  commenced. 

Mr.  A.  TuiEME  said  in  German — Our  Saenger- 
bund  is  young  yet,  like  America  itself  The  Union 
fills  the  want  so  keenly  felt  in  this  business  country, 
to  add  to  labor  recreation,  to  the  work  of  our  heads 
the  recreations  of  the  mind.  The  German  singers 
have  first  opened  the  way  for  it.  (Bravo).  The 
speaker  here  referred  to  Orpheus,  Arion,  and  the  ex- 
ercises at  the  Olympian  games,  to  show  that  poesy 
and  song  were  always  honored.  The  German  song, 
especially,  has  spread  its  influence  all  over  the  world  ; 
it  is  the  tie  uniting  the  Germans  every  whore.  (Bravo.) 
Festivals  like  the  present  are  the  principal  points  of 
German  song  and  German  manner  of  thinking,  which 
is  opposed  for  ever  to  Puritanism.  The  Germans  are 
not  foreigners  here,  being  the  warriors  of  liberty. 
[The  speaker  here  referred  to  the  pictures  of  liberty 
and  the  motto  on  the  wall].  We  spread  cosmopoli- 
tan, human  ideas  ;  a  singer  of  liberty  must  be  a  free 
man.  To  promote  liberty  and  cultivate  the  mind  by 
fostering  the  arts,  the  Singer's  Union  was  erected  as 
a  concentrating  point,  and  for  that  purpose  we  will 
keep  it. 

He  then  gave,  in  German,  the  first  toast. 
The  Singer's  Union  !    May  it  flourish  and  prosper,  ag  a 
happy  example  of  progress,  to  be  followed  by  America. 

The  second  toast : 

Our  guests.  We  can  welcome  them  to  a  scanty  festival  only, 
but  we  hope  they  m-ay  feel  happy  and  preserve  a  friendly  re- 
collection of  the  Forest  City. 

The  third  toast  was — 

The  Union  !  The  modern  cosmopolitan  State,  which  irre- 
spective of  creed  or  birth,  hospitably  opens  its  arras  to  all  who 
desire  to  be  freemen,  and  to  help  to  solve  the  great  problem  of 
freedom  ;  may  it  realize  the  facts  of  the  great  principles  on 
which  it  is  est-ablished. 

Judge  TiLDKN  rose  to  respond.  lie  said  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  toast  cont:iined  an  idea  that  was  not  new.  It  is  in- 
scribed on  our  national  banner  in  the  words  E  Phiribiis  Unum 
— many  in  one.  This  nation  is  made  up  of  many  nations. 
From  all  parts  of  the  world  they  come  to  form  the  American 
people.  The  principal  portion  of  our  people,  that  portion  of 
which  we  boast — the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  are  but  descendants 
from  the  great  German  family. 

The  American  people  welcome  you  to  their  soil.  You  bring 
with  you  an  element  which  is  much  needed  in  this  country — 
an  element  which  I  see  fully  developed  around  me.  to-night — ■ 
sociality.  Social  feeling  is  sadly  wanting  among  our  people, 
and  it  is  just  that  element  that  yon  bring  with  you. 

Another  thing  in  which  you  have  the  advantage  of  us  is 
your  physical  development.  We  want  your  robust  figures  and 
hardy  constitutions.  One  part  of  your  mission  here  is  evi- 
dently to  round  out  and  develope  our  Yankee  frames. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Germans  have  better  heads  thau 
almost  any  nation  on  earth.  It  takes  fewer  of  thcni  to  fill  a 
bushel  thau  it  does  those  of  any  other  people. 

No  people  on  earth  have  grown  so  rapidly  as  the  German 
race.  During  the  past  400  years  no  nation  has  grown  so  rap- 
idly in  civilization  as  the  Germans.  The  thinking  of  this 
world  is  principally  dono  by  Germans. 


Judge  TiLDEN  then  instanced  the  names  of  Hum- 
boldt, Goethe,  Schiller,  and  other  great  men  of  Ger- 
man history  and  literature  as  proof  of  the  civilization 
of  the  race.  He  admired  and  ^reverenced  the  great 
Teutonic  race  from  which  we  have  all  sprung.  In 
the  words  of  the  motto  on  the  wall,  he  bade  his  Gor- 
man friends  "  welcome." 

Three  cheers  for  Judge  Tilden  wore  given  on  his 
taking  his  seat. 

The  fourth  toast  was  : 

Germany,  our  Fatherkand!  Threatened  by  Romanic  and 
Sclavonic  tribes,  while  wanting  her  unity,  she  is  in  danger  eith- 
er of  fighting  ag,ain  for  a  victory  not  followed  by  liberty,  or  of 
suffering  a  defeat  inflicting  deep  wounds.  May  she  pass  un- 
hurt through  the  approaching  storms,  and  at  last,  throwing 
off  her  beggar's  cloak  of  thirty  rags,  rise  .as  a  national  unity 
and  a  powerful  Republic,  with  a  great  and  free  people. 

The  reply  was  read  (tlie  author  having  suddenly 
fallen  sick).  "Our  Fatherland  is  in  danger  during 
the  present  war.  The  temple  of  Janus  has  been  open- 
ed by  a  tyrant,  the  murderer  of  liberty,  who  now  ap- 
pears under  the  banner  of  liberty  in  Italy.  Russian 
armies  are  concentrated  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany. 
Our  Fatherland,  however,  must  triumph  in  spite  of 
all  her  enemies,  in  spite  of  the  thirty-six  birds  of  prey 
wliich  have  their  nests  in  the  oaks  of  Germany.  The 
gigantic  power  of  our  country  must  be  set  free  against 
the  external  enemies.  We  can  defeat  them  only  as  a 
national  unity.  While  we  can  only  send  across  the 
ocean  our  best  wishes,  we  go  in  not  for  the  princes, 
but  for  the  people  ;  for  unity,  for  liberty,  not  in  Ger- 
many alone,  but  all  over  the  world.  May  the  last 
king's  throne  soon  fall  into  pieces  before  the  rising 
majesty  of  the  people." 

Immense  applause  followed  the  reading,  and  the 
band  struck  up  the  Marseillaise,  which  was  sung  with 
enthusiasm  by  every  one  present,  and  followed  by 
thundering  shouts  of  "  Bravo  !  " 

The  fifth  toast  was  — 

Woman — not  those  who  make  dupes  of  their  husbands,  but 
those  women,  the  flames  from  which  the  man's  poesy,  energy, 
and  love  of  liberty  are  nourished,  those  who  verify  the  words 
of  the  poet, — Wherever  they  walk  flowers  spring  up  under  their 
feet. 

Eespnnded  to  by  Dr.  IlAttTMANN. — Yes,  the  Women — Honor 
the  women,  they  spin  and  weave,  &c. ;  says  Schiller,  but  that 
saying  proves  that  not  editors  alone  h.ave  the  privilege  of  "  ly- 
ing like  print."  There  is  another  popular  saying,  which,  al- 
though not  in  verse,  contains  much  truth;  it  runs  thus: 
"  Where  the  devil  dares  not  to  go  himself  he  sends  a  woman  I" 
Now  we  cannot  deny  that  all  the  evil  in  the  world  has  come 
from  women:  look  around  you,  out  of  every  ten  poets,  nine  at 
lca.st  have  been  troubled  to  death  by  women;  there  is  never  a 
young  genius  trying  to  rise  in  the  world,  but  is  overpowered 
and  kept  down  by  some  mishap  in  the  shnpe  of  |woman  ;  in 
short,  there  is  so  much  evil  done  by  women  in  the  world,  that 
a  thousand  absolutions,  of  a  thousand  years'  length  c:tch, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  wash  it  off.  We  Germans  have  a 
singular  signification  in  our  language  :  nearly  every  bad  is 
feminine.  But  then  we  have  classed  among  women  also  some 
of  the  noblest  virtues,  even  power  and  strength,  and  the  giver 
of  all  light,  the  sun  himself  {or  rather  herself,  in  German,  this 
being  the  only  language  where  the  sun  is  a  feminine  and  the 
moon  a  masculine  word,)  beauty,  &c.  It  is  certain  also,  that 
women  have  ever  since  the  creation  governed  the  world,  tliat  no 
civiliz.",tion  could  go  on  but  under  the  influence  of  women,  and 
tliat  we  all  more  or  less  obey  their  dictates.  How  i*  that? 
Why,  the  female  form  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  In  the  world ; 
for  that  reason  it  has  been  worshipped  always.  We.  however, 
who  are  breaking  down  the  idolatry  of  olden  times,  we  will  sus- 
tain woman's  beauty  rather  in  a  spiritual  view.  In  a  beautiful 
body  we  worship  a  beautiful  spirit.  Be.autiful  is  the  woman 
att^inding  to  her  household  duties  in  pious  simplicity,  beauti- 
ful also  is  the  mother  educating  her  children  in  the  fear  of  men 
and  God,  but  more  beautiful  is  that  woman  that  comprehends 
her  duty  and  brings  up  all  her  family  not  as  slaves  of  some 
ism,  but  as  true  and  free  men. — This  woman  I  eulogize  in  spite 
of  all  her  faults,  and  hoping  that  all  our  ladies  will  take  the 
hint,  I  invite  all  those  present  to  drink  with  me  the  health  of 
that  woman. 

Dr.  Haktmann's  speech  called  out  thunders  of 
ap]ilause,  and  at  the  close,  congratulations  and  shouts 
rang  through  the  Hall.  It  was  unmistakably  the 
speech  of  the  evening. 

At  its  close  the  Marseillaise  was  again  sung  with 
enthusiasm. 

All  the  speeches,  except  that  of  Judge  Tilden,  were 
in  German. 

It  is  impos.sible  to  convey  any  description  of  the 
exciting  scene  or  of  the  entliusiasm  of  the  Germans. 
Here  a  group  would  suddenly  spring  up,  clink  their 
glas.ses  of  Rhine  wine,  and  with  a  shout  would  sit 
down  again.  At  anotlior  part  of  the  room  some  one 
would  strike  up  a  line  or  two  of  some  national  song, 
and  a  hundred  would  immediately  join  in,  finish  up 
with  a  "  Ho  !"  clink  glasses,  and  subside  again.  An 
immense  quantity  of  light  Rhine  wine  \vas  despatched, 
but  there  was  no  drunkenness  or  f|uarrclling.  At 
midnight  we  left  them  singing  and  fraternizing — the 
happiest  set  of  fellows  we  ever  saw  together  in  such 
numbers. 

The  fourth  day  opened  with  an  imposing  proces- 
sion of  dragoons.  Turners,  Singing  Societies,  Bands, 
&c.,  on  the  way  to  a  pic-nie  at  Wilson  Park, — 
The  crowd  numbered  thousands.     Short  speeches 


were  made  by  Mr,  C,  F,  Baur,  of  Pittsfield,  Mayor 
Sonter,  Hon,  D.  K.  Carter  and  Charles  Arnold. 

The  Singers'  Prize,  a  handsome  silver  cup  valued 
at  $50,  was  then  presented  to  the  Buffalo  Lcidertaf'el 
by  Mr.  H,  Langsdokff,  of  Cleveland,  one  of  the 
Judges,  and  received  by  Prof,  Adam,  on  the  part  of 
the  fortunate  Society, 

Then  commenced  the  fim  and  frolic  of  the  affair. 
Every  one  went  in  on  his  or  her  own  hook  to  secure 
enjoyment.  Little  parties  seated  themselves  on  the 
grass,  sang  songs,  and  drank  lager  out  of  glasses,  or- 
namented cow-horns,  and  various  quaintly  devised 
drinking-cups.  One  party  drank  from  a  curiously 
designed  porcelain  boot  of  formidable  dimensions 
when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  drinking-cup.  Bands 
of  music  played  in  different  parts  of  the  ground,  and 
occasionally  one  of  them  would  start  off  through  tlie 
grounds  followed  by  a  crowd  of  singers. 

The  Turnei-s  had  fastened  a  pole  between  two 
trees,  and  on  it  executed  numerous  astonishing  feats 
of  agility,  A  jovial  Teuton,  seated  astride  a  ladder, 
his  head  crowned  with  oak  leaves,  and  having  a 
lager  keg  in  front  of  him,  was  borne  proudly  through 
the  grounds  on  the  shoulders  of  stalwart  Germans, 
In  front  rode  an  enthusiastic  singer  on  horseback, 
with  two  others  holding  on  to  the  tip  of  the  horse's 
bushy  tail.  In  advance  of  all  went  a  brass  band, 
while  a  crowd  of  jolly  singers  brought  np  the  rear  of 
this  strange  procession,  which  paraded  the  grounds 
several  times  during  the  afternoon.  Most  of  the  Ger- 
man men  wore  wreatlis  of  oak  leaves  around  their 
hats,  whilst  the  women,  of  whom  a  large  number 
were  present,  wore  oak-leaf  scarfs. 

In  all  that  immense  crowd — amid  all  that  vast 
ocean  of  lager  that  was  set  running  dowTi  the  tln-oats 
of  the  Teutonic  assemblage,  we  did  not  hear  of  a 
single  quarrel  or  disturbance,  nor  did  we  hear  a 
single  word  of  anger  or  insult. 

The  Festival  wound  up  with  a  grand  Ball. 
Twenty-one  companies  of  Singers  took  part  in  the 
Festival,  mostly  in  full  force,  with  friends,  making, 
in  addition  to  the  resident  German  population,  many 
thousands  of  persons  who  kept  those  four  days  as  a 
holiday.  Beer  and  Rhine  wine  flowed  freely,  yet  we 
do  not  hear  of  a  single  quarrel  or  disturbance  in  the 
whole  time.  Why  will  not  Americans  take  a  hint 
from  such  examples  ?  When  shall  we  too  learn  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  (jenial,  and  begin  to 
cultivate  the  art  of  living,  as  well  as  the  arts  of  making 
a  living  ? 


usitnl  Corrtsponhnte. 
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WonCESTER,  Mass.,  Juse  20,  —  We  passed  a 
most  agreeable  evening  last  Friday,  June  17,  at 
Washburn  Hall,  at  a  soiree  given  by  Mr,  B,  D,  Al- 
len, of  our  city,  with  the  following  programme  : 

Part  T, 

1.  Piano  Duo  :  Quintet  No.  5  in  A.  Mozart. 
a.  Allegro ;  b.  Larghetto ;  e.  Menuetto ;  d.  Tariations. 

2.  The  Twenty-third  Psalm :  for  two  Soprano  and  two  Con- 
tralto voices,  Schubert. 

3.  Pastoral  Sonata  for  Piano  Solo,  Op.  £8,  Eeetlioven, 

a.  Allegro ;  6.  Andante ;  c.  Scherzo ;  d.  Uondo. 

4.  German  Songs.  Ilobert  Franz, 

a.  -'Sterne  mit  den  goldnen  Fiisschcn," 

b.  "  Er  ist  gekommea  In  Sturm  und  in  Regen," 

c.  Spring  Song. 

Pakt  II, 
6.  Piano  Solo  ;  Scherzo  e  Capriccio.  Mendelssohn. 

6.  Scene  and  Air  from  "  Der  Freischiitz."  Yon  Weber. 

7.  Piano  Duo;  "Overture  to  Shakcspoaro's  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  Mendelssohn. 

8.  Angel  Trio  from  "  Elij,ah,"  "  Lift  up  thine  eyes." 

Mendelssohn, 

It  commenced  with  a  Piano  Duo  by  Jlozart,  vci-y 
finely  rendered  by  Mr,  B,  D,  Allen  and  Miss  El- 
len Bacon,  No,  2  was  sung  very  neatly  by  Jlrs, 
DoANE,  Allen,  Whitney,  and  MIssNellie  Fisice, 
Tlie  next  was  splendidly  played  by  Mr.  Allen, 
who  is  one  of  the  greatest  players  in  the  whole 
country.  The  three  German  songs,  by  Robert  Franz, 
were  sung  sweetly  by  Mrs.  R.  S,  Allen,  but 
not  with  sufficient  power.  The  Scherzo  o  Capric- 
cio by  Jlendelssohn  we  never  heard  played  better. 
Miss  Bacon,  wo  thought,  gave  it  with  much  moro 
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feeling  and  expression  than  a  professional  concert- 
giver  a  few  weeks  ago.  Next  came  a  scena  and  air 
from  Der  Freijschiitz,  most  beautifnlly  sung  by  Miss 
Nellie  Fiske  ;  it  was  decidedly  the  gem  of  the  even- 
ing. The  overture  to  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
by  Mendelssohn  was  finely  executed  by  Miss  Bacon 
and  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen;  followed  by  the  "Angel 
Trio,"  from  •'Elijah,"  well  sung  by  Mrs.  Allen, 
Whiting,  and  Miss  Fiske.  On  account  of  the  storm 
there  were  only  about  eighty  persons  present.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Allen  for  so  fine  an  entertain- 
ment. 

Leipzig,  June  6.  —  Amidst  all  the  political 
troubles  and  the  consequent  depression  of  business, 
Leipzig,  during  the  past  few  days,  has  been  the  scene 
of  some  musical  events  which  may  be  of  some  inter- 
est to  many  of  your  readers,  especially  such  as  liave 
heretofore  made  this  city  a  place  of  residence  for  tiie 
sake  of  musical  studies  and  improvement.  We  have 
had  a  Convention  of  Musicians  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  continuing  in  session  froni  the  first  to 
the  fourth  of  June.  The  convention  had  for  an  ob- 
ject the  grounding  of  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  the  cause  of  music  in  general,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
farthering  acquaintance  and  friendship  between  ar- 
tists. The  means  taken  to  reacli  this  mucli  to  be  de- 
sired end  will  be  seen  by  the  following  programme  : 

June  1.  Evenings  Concert  in  the  Theatre,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Franz  Liszt,  .ind  "  Theater  Capellmeister  "  A.  F. 
Rrccius.  After  the  concert  general  meeting  .at  the  lower  .'sa- 
loon of  the  "  SchUtzen  Uaus,* '  with  a  view  to  mutual  acquaint- 
ance. 

June  2.  Morn'mg^  Private  Matinee  in  the  upper  saloon  of 
the  "  Schiitxen  Hans"  for  members  and  guests,  {not  open  to 
the  public).  Afternoon,  in  the  Thomas  Church,  "The  Graner 
Festival  Mass,"  by  Franz  Liszt,  under  direction  of  the  compo- 
ser. Boening,  Supper  for  members  and  guests  in  the  upper 
saloon  of  the  "  SchUtzen  naus." 

June  .3.  Mnr7ihig^  Lectures.  Afternooit,  Choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent, &c.,  with  other  necessary  business.  Evening,  Bach's 
Grand  Mass  in  B  minor,  under  direction  of  Carl  Rudel. 

June  i.  Morning,  Concert  for  chamber  music  in  the  Ge- 
wandhaus.  Afternoon,  Lectures  in  *•  SchUtzen  Haus."  To 
clo.=:e  as  festiv.al  performance  in  the  theatre,  Genoveva^  opera 
in  four  acts,  by  Robert  Schumann. 

June  5.  Morning,  General  excursion  by  means  of  a  special 
train  to  Merseburg.  Afternoon,  Org.an  Concert  in  the  "Dome,'' 
aranged  by  Director  H.  Engel,  of  Merseburg. 

Although  it  may  be  dull  to  go  hack  and  repeat  the 
particulars  of  several  of  the  above  general  pro- 
grammes, still  I  will  risk  it,  as  it  has  some  interest, 
there  having  been  an  especially  large  jilace  devoted  to 
modern  compositions  and  tlie  "  Music  of  the  Future," 
—  so  for  tlie  concert  in  tlic  tlieatre. 

Part  I. 
(Under  Uiccius'  direction.) 

1.  Overture  "Meersetille  und  glUcklichc  Fahrt."  Mendels- 
sohn. 

2.  Prologue  :  spoken  by  Mrs.  Fr.anziska  Ritter. 

3.  Duo  for  Piano  and  Violin  {B  minor),  by  Fr.  Schubert,  ex- 
ecuted by  court  pianist  Herr  von  Bnlow  and  concertmeister 
David. 

4.  Aria  from  "Benvennto  Cellini,"  by  Berlioz,  sung  by 
Mrs.  von  Milde  from  court  theatre  at  Weiui.ar. 

5.  Overture  to  "  Manfred."  by  Schumann. 

Part  II. 
(Under  Li.szfs  direction.) 

6.  "  Tristan  and  Isolde."  Introduction.  Manuscript,  by  R. 
"Wagner.  (The  above  is  a  new  opera  which  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared.) 

7.  "Der  riaide-knabe"  and  "Schonlledwig,"  two  ballads  by 
Hebbel ;  music  by  Schumann  ;  spoken  by  Mrs.  Ritter. 

8.  Duet  from  the  "Flying  Dutchman,"  by  R.  Wagner; 
sung  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  von  Milde. 

9.  Two  piano  pieces,  by  Chopin  and  Liszt ;  executed  by  H 
von  Bulow. 

10.  Two  songs  by  Robert  Franz  ;  sung  by  Uerr  von  Milde. 

11.  Taaso,  lamento  e  trionfo  !  symphonio  poem  by  Liszt. 

As  this  communication  is  intended  as  a  report  and 
not  as  a  criticism,  I  will  not  take  up  space  in  lauding 
the  many  beauties,  vocal  and  instrumental,  of  tlie 
above  programme,  or  in  remarking  on  some  of  the 
peculiar  and  not  always  understandable  features  of  it. 


All  the  performers  received  much  applause,  especial 
ly  BuELOw,  whose  performance  is  most  wonderful 
he  is  said  by  many  to  bo  nearly  equal  to  Liszt  in 
his  best  days.  As  doubtless  many  of  your  readers 
know,  he  is  Liszt's  son-in-law,  as  well  as  pupil  —  his 
wife,  as  well  as  her  mother,  Mrs.  Liszt,  was  present. 
In  regard  to  the  last  piece  on  the  programme,  I  have 
heard  the  criticisms  of  learned  persons,  which  gener- 
ally amounted  to  this  :  that  they  "  liked  it  far  better 
than  they  had  expected  to,"  which,  although  rather 
an  equivocal  compliment,  still  shows  that  there  was 
something  to  admire.  The  instrumentation,  as  on 
all  sides  conceded,  is  magnificent,  and  on  the  broad- 
est scale,  nearly  every  instrument  known  to  the  mod- 
ern orchestra  being  brought  in.  This  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  all  Liszt's  compo- 
sitions of  the  kind.  The  finale  which  was  generally 
admired,  consisted  of  a  choral  melody  which  was 
treated  almost  independently  with  wind  instniments, 
while  the  violins  had  a  very  rapid  contrapuntal  figure 
playing  over  and  around  it.  He  was  called  out  three 
or  four  times  at  the  close,  daring  which  time  it 
I'ained  bouquets  thick  and  fast. 

The  private  matinee  of  the  following  day  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  a  well-known  acquaintance  of  the 
Boston  public,  none  else  than  Alpeed  Jaell,  now 
pianist  to  the  king  of  Hanover.  He  has  not  grown 
a  day  older  in  ap|)earance  since  leaving  America,  and 
is  just  the  same  devoted  friend  to  the  ladies  as  ever. 
He  played  a  most  beautiful  trio  in  modern  style  for 
piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  composed  by  Dr.  0.  Bach, 
from  Vienna,  who  was  present.  David  and  Geeutz- 
MAonEE  satisfied  all  demands  as  to  the  rendering  of 
the  string  parts.  There  was  also  a  song  by  a  Frau- 
lein  Ginast,  from  Weimar,  music  by  Liszt,  to  Heine's 
poem  of  the  Lordetj,  a  really  beautiful  thing,  and 
worth  all  the  masses  and  symphonic  poems  put  to- 
gether. Tliere  was  also  a  lady  pianist  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten  ;  she  played  a  duet  for  piano  and  vio- 
loncello, with  Griitzmacher,  music  by  Franz  Berwald 
—  neither  the  composition  nor  the  execution  of  it  was 
equal  to  the  other  numbers  of  the  programme.  The 
matinee  was  concluded  by  a  concert  piece,  entitled 
nonunage  d  Handel,  by  Moscheles,  for  two  pianos, 
executed  hj  the  composer  and  Alfred  Jaell.  It  was 
splendidly  played  and  was  the  more  a])preciated,  that 
Moscheles  has  not  been  heard  in  public  before  for  a 
long  time. 

Of  Liszt's  mass  composed  for  the  dedication  of  the 
Gran  Dom  I  must  say  but  little,  as  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  a  description  when  the  thing  itself  is  nearly 
indescribable  —  like  the  symphonic  poem  it  is  instru- 
mented for  an  immense  orchestra,  in  this  case  with 
the  addition  of  the  organ  —  and  to  say  the  least  pro- 
duced an  immense  volume  of  sound.  So  far  as  the 
usual  mass  form  and  church  style  are  concerned,  this 
composition  has  neither.  There  is  very  little  com- 
paratively in  the  fugued  style  and  that  not  carried 
out  to  any  great  extent.  The  mass,  from  all  I  hear, 
has  not  pleased  much.  It  is  worth  sometliing  to 
see  Liszt  as  Conductor  —  every  muscle  of  his  body 
conducts  —  he  stands  on  one  leg  the  best  part  of  the 
time,  from  the  fact  that  the  other  is  generally  occu- 
pied beating  time  —  one  moment  he  is  out  of  sight 
sunk  beneath  his  music  desk,  the  next  he  shoots  tip 
in  all  his  six  foot  proportions.  One  moment  facing 
in  one  direction,  the  next  in  the  opposite  one  ;  and  to 
sum  up,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  Liszt's  orchestral  works 
cannot  everywhere  be  given  under  the  composer's  di- 
rection. The  sup]ier  in  the  evening  in  the  beautiful 
saloon  of  the  "  SchUtzen  limit,"  was  a  grand  affair, 
in  which  some  four  or  five  hundred  people  participated. 
The  following  names  were  made  the  subjects  of 
toasts  :  The  King — Schumann  and  his  co-workers, 
Liszt,  The  Sing  Society,  The  ladies  present  and  ab- 
sent, Moscheles,  Rictz  and  Riccius,  the  leaders  of 
music  in  L.  The  next  evening  was  occupied  by  the 
performance  of  Bach's  Mass  by  the  "  Rledilscher 
Vcrein,"  Of  this  great  work  (in  many  respects 
Bach'.s  greatest)  I  am  free  to  ndmit  that  I  am  not  far 
enough  yet  to  understand  its  beauties  and  must  give 
my  decided  preference  for  Handel.who  stands  nearly  in 
that  relation  to  England  and  America  that  Bach  does 


to  Germany.  Of  the  concert  for  chamber  music  in 
the  Gewandhaus  I  give  the  whole  programme  as 
being  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  series  : 

1.  Quartet  in  four  fugued  movements  (Ms.)  by  Carl  MUIler, 
executed  by  the  Minnigen  Court  quartet  of  the  Brothers  x^luller. 

2.  Ps,alm  (op.  27  No.  1.)  by  Ferd.  Ililler,  "  By  the  waters  of 
Babylon,"  &c.,  sung  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Riclam. 

3  Concerto  in  the  Italian  style,  by  J.  S.  Bach,  H.  von  Bu- 
low. 

4.  Sonata  by  Tartini  for  Violin  ;  David. 

5.  "  Leonore,"  Ballade  by  BUrger,  composed  by  Liszt  (Ms.) 
spoken  by  Mrs.  F.  Ritter. 

6.  Grand  Trio  by  Schubert;  U.  von  Bulow,  David  and 
GrUtzmacher. 

In  the  Concerto  by  Bacli  there  was  opportunity  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  Billow  is  one  of 
the  very  few  who  cau  satisfy  or  entertain  a  modern 
audience  with  piano  music  of  Bach's.  He  came  fully 
up  to  his  reputation  in  this  particular,  and  was  called 
out  three  times,  but  refused  to  play  again.  The 
opera  "  Geno^-eva,"  closed  the  week,  and  the  musi- 
cal events  recorded,  in  the  evening.  It  contains 
most  beautiful  music,  bat  is  very  rarely  given,  as  it  is 
not  calculated  for  the  public;  it  was  first  brought 
out  in  Leipzig  under  Schumann's  direction,  and  has 
I  believe  been  given  only  here  and  in  Weimar.  It 
was  merely  gotten  up  for  this  occasion,  and  the  dif- 
ferent parts  were  well  sustained  and  received  much 
appl.ause.  So  ended  the  musical  part  of  this  con- 
vention, which  may  be  productive  of  great  good.  I 
have  not  as  yet  heard  the  result  of  the  business  meet- 
ings or  when  the  Society  is  to  meet  next  year.  I 
hear  Dr.  Brendel,  editor  of  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift 
Jiir  Masik  "  is  appointed  President  for  the  ensuing 
year.  B. 


BOSTON,  JUNE  25,  1859. 

Music  IN  THIS  Number.  —  Continuation  of  the  opera,  Don 
Giovanni^  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte. 


Liszt  Criticized  by  an  Admirer. 

We  have  had  occasion  lately  to  correct  a  false 
impression  which  has  gone  abroad,  that  the  Liszt- 
ian  compositions,  in  the  large,  ambitious  forms, 
"  Symphonische  Dichtungen,"  &o.,  have  created 
an  enthusiasm  among  real  music-lovers  in  this 
country.  And  we  have  uniformly,  when  it  has 
fallen  to  our  duty  to  report  of  these  as  they  have 
chanced  to  come  up  in  our  concert-programmes, 
been  compelled  to  confess  our  inability  to  recog- 
nize in  them  the  real  presence  of  the  creative 
spark.  To  be  sure  our  experience  has  been  very 
limited,  we  have  not  yet  had  one  of  his  orchestral 
works  performed  here  with  an  orchestra,  but  only 
in  his  own  four-hand  arrangements  for  piano.  In 
each  instance  the  whole  thing  was  tedious,  over 
strained,  unedifying  ;  whereas  any  work  of  Beet- 
hoven, or  Schubert,  or  Mendelssohn,  which  had 
imaginative  thought  and  beauty  in  it,  is  sure  to 
charm  you  and  excite  you  in  the  merest  outline 
copy  of  a  pianoforte  arrangement.  Sucli,  we  be- 
lieve, has  been  the  general  impression  with  regard 
to  Liszt.  As  much  as  all  admire  him  as  a  won- 
derful executant ;  as  the  most  skilful,  sympa- 
thetic, delicate  and  powerful  interpreter  of  the 
creations  of  the  men  of  genius ;  as  a  splendid  in- 
stance in  his  own  life  of  a  high  Art  enthusiasm, 
the  cliivalric  head  of  the  musical  knight-errantry 
of  our  times,  and  the  generous  expounder  and 
advocate  of  the  genius  of  his  friends,  as  Chopin, 
Franz,  and  others  ;  —  still  we  have  had  no  expe- 
rience as  yet,  in  listening  to  his  compositions, 
that  has  run  at  all  counter  to  the  general  opinion 
of  intelligent  musicians :  that  the  creative  faculty 
has  been  denied  him,  quite  as  distinctly  as  the 
genius  of  interpretation  has  been  given  him. 
With  all  that  our  young  and  ardent  pianists  of 
"  the  Future  "  have  tried  to  do  for  us,  we  have 
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not  so  far  been  able  to  "  experience  a  change  " ; 
and  all  the  "  revival "  they  have  yet  succeeded  in 
getting  up  in  this  country  exists  wholly  in  the 
imagination  of  the  Leipzig  editor,  from  whom  we 
copied  a  few  weeks  since. 

But  it  is  well  to  listen  to  all  sides.  Liszt  has 
been  having  a  throe  days'  ovation  recently  in 
Breslau ;  and  the  Breslauer  Zeitimy  reports  of 
what  was  done.  We  translate  a  part  of  it.  The 
writer  is  Hesse,  one  of  the  first  of  living  German 
organists,  after  old  Johann  Schneider  of  Dresden. 
He  is  plainly  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Liszt  per- 
sonally, as  generous  and  accepting  as  he  can  be 
in  his  criticisms,  and  what  he  writes,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  utmost  stretch  of  gene- 
rous concession  which  a  solid,  sensible  musician, 
brought  up  upon  Bach  and  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
could  make,  after  impartial,  friendly  hearing  and 
examination,  to  the  new  works. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  a  grand  concert  was  arranged 
in  the  Schiesswerder  Hall,  by  Hen-  Dr.  Leopold 
Damrosch,  in  honor  of,  and  with  the  cooperation  of, 
the  Court-Capellraeister  Herr  Dr.  Feanz  Liszt. 
Liszt,  the  great,  genial  master  of  the  Piano-forte, 
who  with  his  achievements  on  this  instrument 
alarmed  the  world,  gave  eleven  concerts  here  in 
Breslau  in  the  year  1843,  with  ever  increasing  suc- 
cess. He  electrified  his  hearers  by  such  playing  as 
no  one  liad  shown  before.  Whoever  thouglit  to  give 
himself  up  to  his  playing  with  the  calm  and  com- 
fortable feeling  that  he  would  to  the  performances  of 
Hummel  and  other  masters,  was  greatly  mistaken. 
Liszt  transferred  Iiis  moods  to  the  piano.  He  screwed 
up  the  feelings  of  the  hearer  to  a  pitch  of  feverish  ex- 
citement, but  he  allowed  them  also  to  subside  occa- 
sionally. We  were  at  tliat  time  so  fortunate  as  to  he 
daily  in  his  presence  and  admire  his  magical  play. 
His  repertoire  was  multifarious,  he  played  all  masters. 

We  will  not  waste  words  about  his  gigantic  tecli- 
nique,his  art  of  singing  on  the  instrument,  &c. ;  these 
are  well-known  things  ;  thousands  have  heard  him. 
But  we  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  one  composition ; 
we  mean  his  "  Reminiscences  from  Don  Juan,"  one 
of  the  most  geni.al  of  piano  pieces.  We  lament  for 
any  one  who  has  not  heard  him  play  these  reminis- 
cences. Tiie  marble  guest  on  horseback,  the  insinu- 
ating Don  Juan  with  his  La  ci  darem,  the  struggling 
and  at  last  consenting  Zerlina,  the  Champagne  song, 
&c.,  all  this  did  Liszt  pass  before  our  minds  in  such  a 
way  that  we  forgot  Liszt,  concert  hall  and  all ;  one 
awoke  from  tlie  performance  as  from  a  blissful 
dream.  Four  times  we  heard  tliis  piece  by  him,  and 
always  with  the  same  emotions. 

That  Liszt's  active  mind  should  finally  grow  weary 
of  the  virtuoso  career,  although  he  reaped  in  it  the 
higlicst  triumphs,  is  no  wonder :  he  longed  for 
another  kind  of  activity.  He  fixed  his  abode  in 
Weimar,  whore  lie  was  called  to  the  office  of  Court 
Capellmeister,  and  now  appeared  as  the  creator  of 
greater  works.  It  is  well  known  what  opposition  his 
direction  has  experienced,  and  we  frankly  confess 
that  we  too  hitherto  have  not  been  able  to  sympa- 
thize with  this  direction.  We  love  eupliony,  and 
have  always  had  a  holy  horror  of  hardness,  even 
in  a  Bach  and  a  Beethoven  (in  his  last  works) ;  we 
are  more  fond  of  those  works  of  tliose  masters,  in 
whicli  too  violent  assaults  upon  tlie  sensibility  of  the 
ear  do  not  occur ;  but  do  not  understand  us  by  any 
means  as  saying,  that  the  fourth  movement  of  the 
ninth  Symphony,  for  instance,  does  not  tin-ill  us  to 
the  centre  of  our  soul  by  its  sublimity. 

You  will  perhaps  smile  .at  our  confession  of  faith, 
will  call  us  a  pedant,  a  schoolmaster ;  we  must  bear 
it  patiently.  As  to  Liszt,  we  have  read  through  his 
scores  attentively,  have  found  much  in  them  that  goes 
against  the  grain  with  us,  but  at  the  same  time  also 
much  that  has  appealed  to  us  and  inspired  us  with  a 


great   respect  for  the   composer's  geniality.     "Les 
Preludes,"  for  example,  pleased  us  very  much. 

But  to  return  to  the  concert.  As  Liszt  stepped  up 
to  the  conductor's  desk,  he  was  received  with  a  triple 
fanfara.  Schiller's  poem,  "  To  the  Artists,"  com- 
posed by  Liszt  for  men's  voices,  soli,  chorus  and  or- 
chestra, opened  the  concert.  With  joy  and  from  our 
heart  we  must  confess  that  this  composition  by  its 
noble  keeping,  its  beauty,  sublimity  and  superb  cli 
max,  took  deep  hold  on  us.  What  a  glorious  con- 
ception of  such  precious  words  !  The  execution  was 
worthy  of  the  composition.  It  ended  amid  loud  ap- 
plause. It  was  followed  by  Beethoven's  ever  young 
and  precious  Violin  Concerto,  which  Dr.  Damrosch 
played  with  much  understanding  and  fine  execu- 
tion  Liszt  had  taken  the  direction  of 

the  orchestra  and  striven  in  the  rehearsal  for  a  very 
delicate  accompaniment. 

"  Tasso  "  [Lamento  e  trionfo),  a  Symphonic  Poem 
by  Liszt,  now  followed.  One  who  hears  this  work, 
which  contains  much  that  is  grand  and  beautiful,  for 
the  first  time,  will  often  feel  his  ear  aflfectcd  hardly, 
and  there  is  much  to  which  we  ourselves,  after  four 
times  hearing,  cannot  become  reconciled ;  this  we 
confess  frankly.  At  the  same  time  we  must,  after 
careful  readings  of  the  score,  confess  as  freely  our 
high  appreciation  of  the  often  powerful  intentions  of 
the  composer.  Abrupt  harmonic  sequences  startled 
us  rudely  ;  we  could  not  reconcile  ourselves  to  them  ; 
but  the  entire  Cantilena  in  A  flat  major  is  full  of 
grace  and  charm  ;  and  there  is  a  fine  intellectual 
grace  in  the  Allegretto  mosso  in  F  sharp  major,  which 
afterwards,  when  the  composer  has  again  stirred  up 
all  the  passions  in  the  recurrence  of  the  Lamento,  re- 
turns triumphantly  in  C  Major  in  the  Allegro  con 
Brio.  The  Moderato  Pomposo  and  the  Stretto  are 
brilliantly  effective.  The  work  was  received  with 
tumultuous  applause.  The  last  piece  of  the  evening 
was  the  ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven.  .  .  Liszt 
was  serenaded  after  the  concert  in  fi-ont  of  his  hotel. 

On  the  following  evening  a  Soiree  at  a  private 
house  was  held,  when  compositions  of  the  newest 
composers  furnished  forth  the  feast.  We  have 
only  room  to  translate  what  Herr  Hesse  says  of 
Liszt  at  the  piano. 

Dr.  Damrosch  and  Liszt  now  played  Chopin's  Noc- 
turne in  C  minor  Cop.  48J,  in  a  quite  glorious  and 
deep-felt  style.  The  composition  too  was  very  beau- 
tiful in  this  form.  The  irresistible  enchanter,  Liszt, 
remained  seated  at  the  piano  and  g.ave  us  one  of  his 
Etudes  in  D  flat  major,  which  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, graceful,  and  altogether  charming  in  point  of 
harmony.  The  tones  of  embellishment  thrown  into 
the  figures,  ringing  like  those  of  a  glass  Harmonica 
through  his  magical  touch,  made  a  pecidiar  stimula- 
ting impression  on  the  nerves.  The  master's  Pia- 
tjissirno,  which  we  have  only  heard  equalled  by  CIio- 
pin,  the  infinitely  various  nuances  of  his  touch,  the 
fabulous  elasticity  and  swiftness  of  his  long  stretched 
fingers,  the  beautiful  tone-colors  which  the  instru- 
ment assumes  under  his  hands,  all  these  excellent 
peculiarities  wrought  so  powerfully  upon  his  hearers, 
that  the  restrained  jubilation  burst  out  after  it  was 
ended.  Then  he  played  a  waltz,  and  then  a  greater 
one  after  Schubert's  themes  from  the  Soirees  de  Vi- 
enne.  We  know  this  very  neat  and  graceful  piano 
piece  :  but  how  did  Liszt  play  it  1  He  made  it  half 
as  long  again  by  incidental  variations  ;  he  displayed 
in  it  a  fabidous  degree  of  technical  execution  ;  lie 
scarcely  looked  at  his  hands,  but  turned  to  the  by- 
standers with  piquant,  jocose  marginal  glosses,  which 
he  made  upon  the  composition  and  upon  his  playing. 
To  see  him  sitting  there,  and  watch  lus  peculiar  head 
and  intellectual  face,  the  unlimited  monarch  of  the 
keyboard,  making  sport  of  the  maddest  difiicultics, 
and  yet  never  for  a  moment  changing  the  calm  po- 
sition of  his  body,  any  one  would  say,  that  such  an 
artist  nature,  as  this  of  Liszt,  exists  only  once. 


The  Music  Eecokdek.  —  We  have  received  the 
following  communication  from  Mr.  Bond,  the  inven- 
tor of  one  of  the  three  instruments  referred  to  in 
another  column. 

Dear  Sib:  —  There  seems  to  be  some  contention  as  to  prior- 
ity in  the  invention  of  a  Music  Recorder.  I  desire  to  say  for 
myself  that,  until  the  time  I  ^obtained  a  Caveat,  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  such  instrument  or  of  any  attempt  to  con- 
struct one.  I  was  then  directed  to  a  description  of  a  Music  Re- 
corder in  the  London  Journal  of  Science,  which  was  invented  as 
far  back  as  18.36.  It  is  very  unlike  my  instrument,  yet  it  pre- 
vents me  from  claiming  as  original  the  main  idea  of  recording 
notes  by  means  of  levers  on  a  moving  strip  of  paper.  Other 
things  quite  as  essential  to  make  the  machine  of  practical 
value,  I  do  claim  ;  as  for  instance,  the  place  it  occupies  in  the 
piano,  the  manner  in  which  the  paper  is  ruled,  the  mode_of  dis- 
tinguishing sharps  and  flats  from  the  naturals,  the  application 
of  the  ink,  the  apparatus  for  marking  the  bars,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  swell  of  the  pedal  is  represented.  The  English 
invention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful.  Nobody 
here  has  ever  seen  it.  Yours  truly,        II.  F.  Bond. 


Musical  CMt-Chat. 
Our  friend  Trenkle  has  returned  to  Boston,  not, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  much  benefited  in  health  by  his 
sojourn  in  the  South.  He  has  resolved  to  try  the 
California  climate,  and  there  is  much  room  for  hope 
that  that  will  restore  him.  His  loss  in  the  musical 
world  of  Boston  will  be  sorely  felt.  .  .  .  All  the  Ita- 
lian singers  and  players  of  the  several  opera  compa- 
nies united  in  a  grand  day  and  evening  performance 
on  Wednesday,  in  New  York,  in  aid  of  the  widows 
and  children  of  their  counti-ymen  who  shall  have 
fallen  in  the  patriotic  cause  of  Italy.  Mme.  Gazza- 
NiGA,  a  native,  it  is  said,  of  Voghera,  mentioned  in 
the  late  battle  of  Montebcllo,  is  very  ardent  in  the 
cause,  having  already  contributed  2,000  francs  to  it. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  tliat  a  movement  is  on  foot  for  a 
repetition  of  the  performance  here  in  Boston.  .  .  . 
A  musical  Festival,  of  classical  orchestral  music,  on 
a  large  scale,  was  held  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
las  Monday  evening.  There  were  three  conductors, 
who  conducted  each  a  part,  viz. :  Messrs.  Sentz, 
Meignen  and  Dr.  Cunnington.  The  programme 
must  have  lasted  into  the  short  hours.  It  included 
the  Eroica  Symphony  ;  the  piano  Concerto  in  E  flat, 
of  Beethoven,  played  by  Carl  Wolpsohn  ;  the  vio- 
lin Concerto  of  Mendelssohn,  played  by  Carl  Gaekt- 
NER ;  three  overtures  (Weber's  "  Jubilee,"  Cherubi- 
ni's  Deux  JourmSes,  and  Mozart's  ZauherflSle) ;  a  finale 
from  Lohengrin,  and  four  vocal  pieces.  The  orches- 
tra contained  over  forty  stringed  instruments  ;  the 
audience  was  large  and  the  performances  highly  sat- 
isfactory. 

The  Cincinnati  "  Cecilia  Society"  gave  its  seventh 
concert  on  the  IGth  inst.  The  music  consisted  of  the 
first  part  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah,"  and  Gade's  Os- 
sianic  Cantata  of  "  Comala."  .  .  .  Mme.  BiscAcci- 
ANTi  had  .an  enthusiastic  concert  last  week  in  Bangor. 
One  of  the  papers  there,  after  indulging  in  no  end  of 
raptures,  relates  the  following  :  (What,  pray,  is  a 
"  Grand-pupil  ?  ")  : 

Just  before  the  first  appearance  of  Madame  Biscac- 
cianti,  Madame  Ziramermann  ascended  the  platform, 
and  spreading  a  small  carpet  sti-ewed  it  with  flowers 
amidst  the  rapturous  applause  of  the  whole  audience. 
It  was  a  worthy  tribute  of  t/ie  grand-pupil  of  the  great 
Mozart  to  the  genius  of  one  who  honors  with  her  song 
the  sublime  conceptions  of  its  great  mastei-s. 

A  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  (perhaps 
our  readers  know  him)  writes  : 

Dr.  Cbrysander,  well  known  in  the  musico-literary 
world  of  Germany  as  one  of  tlic  first  writers  on  musi- 
cal-historical tojiics,  is  now  in  Loudon,  liuishing  the 
second  volume  of  his  very  remarkable  lafe  of  Han- 
del, tlie  first  volume  of  whicli  appeared  last  season. 

Of  the  final  volume  of  Jalm's  Life  of  Jlozart,  wo 
have  as  yet  no  tidings.  I  doulit  whether  these  four 
thick  volumes  will  lie  found  to  have  interest  enough 
to  make  them  worth  translating  into  English  ;  but 
public  libraries  ought  to  luive  tbem,  since  they  con- 
tain a  vast  amount  of  information,  not  only  upon 
Mozart,  but  upon  all  points  connected  with  him. 
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London. 

(Prom  the  Musical  World,  May  28.) 

New  Piiiliiakmonic  Concert. — Owing  to  its 
great  success  at  the  first  concert  of  the  present  season. 
Dr.  Wylde  judiciously  repeated  the  Clioral  Sympho- 
ny on  Monday  night,  when  the  densely  crowded  state 
of  the  hall  (St.  James's)  proved  that  the  master-work 
of  Beethoven  had  lost  none  of  its  attraction.  The 
principal  vocal  parts  were  allotted  to  Madame  Eu- 
dersdoi-fF,  Miss  Stabbach,  Messrs.  Wilbye  Cooper 
and  Weiss  ;  and  the  execution,  on  tlie  whole,  was 
even  better  than  before,  the  attention  of  the  audience 
quite  as  marked,  and  the  applause  bestowed  on  each 
movement  of  the  symphony  quite  as  enthusiastic. 
The  fact  of  two  such  performances  of  so  elaborate 
and  difficult  a  composition  having  taken  place  within 
so  short  an  interval  of  time  is  not  merely  creditable 
to  Dr.  Wyldc,  but  speaks  well  for  the  musical  taste 
of  his  numerous  patrons  and  supporters.  The  over- 
ture to  Die  Zauberflole,  and  Mendelssohn's  first  piano 
forte  concerto — played  with  wonderful  spirit  and  bril- 
liancy by  Mad.  Schumann  (who  was  unanimously 
recalled  into  the  orchestra  at  the  conclusion) — were 
the  other  pieces  in  the  first  part  of  the  programme. 
The  second  part  was  wholly  devoted  to  Mr.  Howard 
Glover's  new  dramatic  cantata,  entitled  Comala,  one 
hearing  of  which,  imperfect  and  in  many  instances 
bad  as  was  the  execution,  sufficed  to  show  that  the 
composer  had  treated  his  subject  not  only  with  the 
ability  which  has  won  him  a  distinguished  place 
among  contemporary  musicians,  but  in  a  tnily  poeti- 
cal spirit.  When  we  say  that  the  music  is  Ossianic, 
wo  by  no  means  intend  that,  like  the  poetry  it  aims 
at  illustrating,  it  is  obscure,  but  that  it  is  marked 
almost  throughout  by  a  dreaminess  of  character,  oc- 
casionally by  a  sort  of  rugged  wildness,  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  the  theme.  'The  gloomy  personage  of 
Comala  (Madame  Rudersdorff) — chiefly  employed 
(like  some  Irish  orator)  in  lamentations,  maledictions, 
and  denunciations,  until  death  releases  her  (and  the 
reader)  from  further  anxiety — is  graphically  por- 
trayed. Her  first  air,  "  Where  art  thou,  Oh  Fingal  V 
is  plaintive  and  beautiful,  and  the  scene  in  which  she 
becomes  lyrically  frantic,  on  hearing  from  Hidallan 
(Mr.  Weiss)  of  the  supposed  death  of  Fingal,  ex- 
tremely romantic  and  effective.  Among  other  pieces 
tliat,  even  after  a  single  hearing,  may,  without  hesita- 
tion, be  pronounced  excellent,  are  the  song  of  Meli- 
ooma  (Miss  Stabbach),  "  Grey  night  grew  dim  along 
the  plain,"  and  the  air  in  which  Hidallan  apostro- 
phizes the  weeping  Comala — "  What  joy  thus  to  be- 
hold his  love."  The  dances,  the  mai-cbes,  and  the 
choruses  are  all,  more  or  less,  striking — the  best  of 
the  last-named,  perhaps,  benig  the  unaccompanied 
chorus  of  bards,  "  Where  are  our  chiefs  of  old  1 "  and 
the  chorus  descriptive  of  the  tempest.  The  little 
music  that  accrues  to  Fingal  (Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper)  is 
chiefly  declamatory.  As  "in  his  Tarn  6  Shanter,  Mr. 
Glover  has  striven  to  invest  the  music  of  Comala  with 
a  national  turn,  and  both  in  the  songs  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  in  nearly  all  the  incidental  music,  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  Celtic  style  of  melody,  without 
being  plagiarized,  are  successfully  imitated. 

Here  Joachim's  Concerts. — The  third  and  last 
of  Herr  Joachim's  very  interesting  performances  took 
place  yesterday  evening,  and  was  even  more  success- 
ful than  its  predecessors.  The  programme — devoted, 
as  before,  exclusively  to  Beethoven — was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Quintet  in  C,  Op.  29. 
Quintet  in  A  minor,  Op.  132. 
Quintet  in  E  minor,  Op.  59. 
Executants — Flerr  Joachim  and  Herr  Ries  (violins),  Messrs. 
Blagrove  and  Webb  (violas),  Signor  Piatti  (violoncello). 

The  quartet  in  A  minor,  one  of  the  so-called  "Pos- 
thumous," was  repeated  by  unanimous  desire,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  effect  it  had  produced 
at  the  preceding  concert.  The  quartet.  Op.  59,  com- 
pleted the  Kasoumowsky  set,  the  other  two  having 
already  been  given.  The  three  stages  of  Beethoven's 
productive  career  were  thus  each  represented  by  a 
masterpiece.  The  execution  was  beyond  all  praise. 
No  such  quartet  playing  has  been  heard  in  London 
for  years  as  at  these  entertainments  ;  and  last  night, 
as  if  to  make  bis  subscribers  I'egret  that,  for  a  time  at 
least,  tliey  were  to  enjoy  no  more  such  intellectual 
treats,  Herr  Joachim  surpassed  himself.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  over-estimate  the  qualifications  of  this  German 
violinist  as  an  interpreter  of  classical  music.  To  a 
manual  dexterity  which  enables  him  to  vanquish  every 
difficulty  with  astonishing  case,  he  unites  a  style  so 
noble,  an  expression  so  pure,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
thoroughly  realizing  all  that  the  music  is  intended  to 
convey,  that,  while  the  judgment  is  invariably  satis- 
fied and  tlie  severest  taste  conciliated,  the  ear  is  en- 
chanted beyond  measure.  Never  has  pl.aying  so  vig- 
orous, passionate,  and  impulsive  been  combined  with 
more  faultless  intonation,  more  sustained  command 
of  the  gradation  of  sound,  more  brilliant  and  unerr- 


ing execution.  It  is,  indeed,  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
of  Herr  Joachim,  that  he  can  sing  like  Mario  and 
fiddle  like  Paganini. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  event  of  the  past 
week  was  the  first  performance  this  season  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia — an  event  always  hailed  with  delight  by  tlie 
subscribers  and  the  public,  and  always  sure  to  attract 
one  of  the  most  crowded  audiences  of  the  season. 
With  such  a  cast  as  Grisi  in  Lucrezia,  Mario  in  Gen- 
naro,  and  Ronconi  in  Duke  Alfonso,  not  forgetting 
Madame  Nantier-Didiee,  the  excitement  and  the  at- 
traction are  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  band  and  chorus  were  admirable  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  Mr.  Costa  must  have  exclaimed, 
when  he  quitted  the  orchestra,  "  This  has  been  a  great 
night  for  the  Royal  Italian  Opera." 

Drhrt  Lane. — The  first  performance  of  Don  Gi- 
ovanni, on  Tuesday,  attracted  an  immense  audience. 
The  special  features  of  the  cast — as  at  her  Majesty's 
Theatre  last  season — were  the  Donna  Anna  of  Mdll. 
Titiens  and  the  Don  Ottavio  of  Signor  Giuglini.  If 
the  other  characters  could  not  boast  of  such  high 
names,  at  least  they  comprised,  as  far  as  was  practi- 
cable, the  glife  of  the  Dmry  Lane  company.  Mdlle. 
Victoire  Balfe  was  Zerlina — her  first  appearance  in 
the  part  on  the  English  stage ;  Mdlle.  Vaneri,  who 
last  year  made  a  favorable  Mut  in  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
supported  the  deserted  and  heart-broken  Elvira  ;  Sig- 
nor Badiali  reassumed  the  part  of  the  profligate  no- 
bleman ;  Signor  Lanzopi  undertook  the  Commenda- 
tore  ;  and  Signor  Marini  made  his  first  bow  at  Drury 
Lane  as  Leporello.  If  the  cast  was  not  perfect  it  was 
no  fault  of  the  manager,  since  out  of  his  materials 
nothing  more  satisfiictory  could  be  achieved.  Mr. 
E.  T.  Smith,  for  instance — to  cite  a  solitary  example 
— could  not  imbue  Signor  Badiali  with  those  numer- 
ous and  indispensable  qualities  and  qualifications  so 
necessary  for  the  true  impersonation  of  Mozart's  and 
Da  Ponte's  hero,  and  in  which  the  popular  barytone 
is  manifestly  deficient.  Signor  Badiali,  however, 
stands  in  the  same  predicament  with  artists  more  cel- 
ebrated than  himself.  Nature  never  intended  him  for 
the  courtly,  polished  and  fascinating  gentleman,  even 
if  art  had  supplied  all  it  could.  We  have  had  in  our 
time  but  one  Don  Giovanni  "native  and  to  the  man- 
ner born,"  and  each  year  renders  the  hope  of  a  suc- 
cessor more  and  more  remote.  In  Leporello,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  been  more  fortunate.  Lablache 
was  only  a  shade  less  renowned  in  Leporello  than 
Tamburini  in  Don  Giovanni.  Nevertheless,  the  le- 
gitimate successor  of  Lablache  has  been  found  in 
Ronconi,  who,  if  he  does  not  sing  the  music  with 
equal  power  and  effect,  acts  the  part  with  as  much 
humor  and  more  snbtlety. 

Mdlle.  Victoire  Balfe  takes  the  same  view  of  the 
character  of  Zerlina,  as  Persiani  and  Bosio,  and  re- 
jects altogether  the  bold  intei^pretation  given  to  it  by 
Malibran  and  Mdlle.  Piccolomini. 

Madame  Schumann's  Concerts.  —  Madame 
Clara  Schumann,  who  has  already  twice  visited  Lon- 
don (in  18.56  and  IS!)?),  gave  the  first  of  three  mati- 
v&s,  in  conjunction  with  Herr  Stockhausen,  at  the 
Hanover-square  Rooms,  on  Saturday.  Although  the 
audience,  we  regret  to  say,  was  by  no  means  nume- 
rous, it  was  an  audience  of  connoisseurs,  able  and 
eager  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  celebrated  pian- 
ist, and  to  enjoy  the  varied  beauties  of  the  program- 
me she  had  prepared  for  them.  Herr  Joseph  Joa- 
chim was  the  violinist,  and  the  entertainment  began 
with  a  performance  (by  Madame  Schumann  and 
Herr  Joachim)  of  Beethoven's  grand  sonata  dedica- 
ted to  Kreutzer,  which  for  energetic  expression  and 
vigorous  execution  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed. 
Of  still  greater  interest  than  this,  however — for  rea- 
sons unnecessary  to  explain — was  a  duet  (variations) 
for  two  pianofortes,  the  composition  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann. In  this  Madame  Schnmann  was  assisted  by 
her  sister,  Mademoiselle  Marie  Wieck ;  arid  nothing 
could  be  more  perfect  than  the  execution  of  the  entire 
piece.  The  admirers  of  Schumann's  music  cannot 
possibly  enjoy  a  greater  treat  than  that  of  hearing  it 
played  by  his  widow,  whose  enthusiasm  in  this  in- 
stance springs  from  a  source  entitled  to  universal  re- 
spect. Not  only  those  Avho  assert,  but  even  those 
who  question,  the  genius  of  the  late  composer  must 
admire  the  talent,  while  they  sympathize  with  the  de- 
votion thus  touchingly  manifested.  Mdlle.  Marie 
Wieck  is  much  younger  than  her  sisler,  bnt,  so  far  as 
this  one  performance  allowed  us  to  form  an  opinion, 
she  seems  destined  to  do  credit  to  the  name  she  bears. 
Another  piece  by  Schumann — a  sort  of  tied,  or  song 
without  words,  for  piano  and  violin — was  admirably 
given  by  Madame  Schumann  and  Herr  Joachim, 
and  followed  by  a  so-called  ballade,  the  composition 
of  the  German  violinist;  which  strikes  as  much  by  its 
originality  as  it  pleases  by  the  quaint  simplicity  of  its 
character.  Madame  Schumann  also  played  a  scherzo 
by  Chopin,  and  some  smaller  pieces. 
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Music  dyMail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  beinp;  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transporfcition  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Deep  gaze  to  gaze. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Emma  Jane.     Song.  W.  J.  Florence.  30 

Another  number  of  the  new  series  of  Songs  by  the 
Florences,  the  first  two  of  which  (The  "  Captain  with 
his  whiskers,"  and  "  Johnny  was  a  shoemaker,")  are 
fast  becoming  popular.  All  of  them  are,  in  feet,  cast 
for  the  mouth  of  the  million. 

The  Diamond  Cup.     Words  by  Geo.  M.  Dowe. 

Music  by  TF.  A.  Field.  25 

A  chaste  and  beautiful  song,  whose  pure  Christian 

sentiment  cannot  fail  toelicitvery  hearty  sympathy. 

The  music  is  fine  and  will  go  far  towards  establishing 

this  ballad  as  a  favorite  in  the  home-circle. 

Bonnie  Bell.     Song  and  Chiorus.     H.  S.  Jaycox.  25 
A  pleasing  Serenade  for  the  open  air. 

(Tief  EUckinBlick.) 

.  Carl  Wilhelm.  25 

A  splendid  song  from  the  German,  once  the  subject 
of  innumerable  Fantasias,  Transcriptions  and  other 
arrangements.  Young  Alfred  Jaell  won  some  of  his 
first  laurels  by  a  clever  arrangement  of  this  melody, 
which  his  nimble  fingers  executed  in  early  concerts. 
Lately  some  distinguished  vocalist  has  revived  the 
song,  and  it  now  makes  its  second  round  through  the 
musical  circles  of  Europe. 

Take  my  gift.     Song.  J.  Tf.  Cherry.  25 

A  nice  parlor-song,  not  difficult. 

Ah !  why  sing  this  song  of  pleasure  ?    C.  M.  Tracy.  25 
Pleasing,  of  a  slightly  melancholy  character. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Italian  Medley.  Charles  Ch'obe.  25 

A  potpourri,  introducing  a  number  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar airs  from  Italian  operas,  arranged  in  a  brilliant 
style. 

Cheer,  boys,  cheer.  Varied  by  Charles  Grohe.  50 
A  set  of  spirited  Variations  on  Russell's  bold  mel- 
ody, which  has  become  a  national  air  of  England,  es- 
pecially patronized  by  the  army,  ever  since  the  Cri- 
mean camp  nightly  resounded  with  it,  Grobe's  ar- 
rangement is  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  air  and  will  become  vastly  popular. 

Overture,    I  Capuletti  e  i  Montecchi.     ("Romeo 
and  Juliet).  Bellini.  35 

A  standard  overture,  in  an  arrangement  of  modern 
difficulty. 

New  Bobolink  Polka.  T.  M.  Barrows.  25 

Lieb  Mary  Mazurka.  Franz  Kielhloch.  25 

Sumraernight  "Waltz.  /''.  B.  UclmsimiUer.  25 

Star  of  the  West  Schottisch.  F.  Pannell.  25 

Dance  Music  for  piano  players'  recreation. 

Socks. 

American  School  for  Melodeon.    By  T.  E. 

Gurney.      With  an  illustration  of  the  Position 

the  Hands  in  playing.  1,00 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the 

elementary  studies  of  this  work.    The  exercises  and 

examples  exhibit  every  phase  of  execution,  a  diligent 

practice  of  which  will  enable  the  pupil  to  pertorm  with 

ease  and  accuracy  any  of  the  popular  compositions  of 

the  day.    The   collection    of    Songs,    Duets,    Trios, 

Marches,  Quicksteps,  &c.,  comprise  some  of  the  very 

best,  and  have  been  selected  with  particular  regard  to 

the  tastes  and  withes  of  the  home  circle  and  social 

gatherings.    This  volume  is,  therefore,  calculated  for 

student  or  performer,  equally  valuable  as  a  method  of 

instruction  and  a  favorite  collection  of  music  for  the 

melodeon  and  all  reed  instruments. 
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For  Dwight'S  Journal  of  Music. 

To  Music. 

Music,  of  good,  in  better  worlds  to  be. 

Divine  suggestion,  Iiigh  presentiment ! 

Assist,  enrich,  exalt  my  life's  intent, 

And  unto  something  noble  fashion  me. 

Like  th.it  thou  sing'st  of !  Shed,  o'er  heart  and  brain. 

The  bright  revealings  of  thine  influence  ; 

Make  clearer  to  this  clouded  niortpl  sense 

The  use  of  evil,  and  the  fruit  of  pain ;  [not, 

And  through  broad  realms,  where  time  and  space  are 

Draw  me,  past  spheres  we  diml}'  guess,  far,  free. 

Unto  the  springs  eterne  whence  thou  hast  caught 

Thine  echoes  of  seraphic  ecstasy ! 

There,  throned  in  regions  of  deep-sighted  thought, 

I'll  pierce  the  secret  of  Life's  mystery. 

Fanny  Malone  Raymond. 


For  Dwighfs  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Tour  Among  the  Organs. 
No.  III. 

Florence,  Maij  2,  1859. 

Me.  Editou  :  —  I  send  you  the  third  and  clos- 
ing portion  of  my  narrative  of  a  recent  organ 
tour,  in  Southern  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
hope  it  may  be  in  my  power  during  the  coming 
summer,  to  give  your  reader.s  similar  accounts  of 
other  celebrated  European  organs.  And  here,  let 
me  remark,  that  though  my  impressions  and  opin- 
ions may  occasionally  differ  from  those  considered 
as  high  authority  in  these  matters,  they  will,  at  all 
events,  be  free  from  bias  and  prejudice,  and  the 
result  of  honest  conviction,  my  sole  object  beinn- 
to  give  truthful  and  reliable  information  on  the 
subject. 

Weingarten  is  the  name  of  a  Benedictine  Con- 
vent, in  Upper  Swabia,  a  dependency  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  and  though  only  about 
a  day's  journey  from  Uhn,  is,  from  its  isolated  po- 
sition, but  rarely  visited  by  travelers.  The  ex- 
tensive group  of  buildings  constituting  the  Abbey 
stand  on  the  .summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  object  among  them  is  the  Church, 
■with  its  two  lofty  and  finely  proportioned  towers. 
In  former  years,  it  was  annually  visited  by  thou- 
sands of  devout  pilgrims,  attracted  thither  by  a 
collection  of  relics,  which  were  pronounced  to  be 
the  veritable  toes,  fingers,  beads  and  other  rem- 
nants of  deceased  saints  and  mart)-rs,  and  believed 
to  possess  the  miraculous  power  of  curin"  all  in- 
curable diseases.  This  Abbey  was  also  renowned 
for  possessing  a  portion  of  our  Saviour's  blood, 
and  it  is  said  that  many  impossible  cures  were  ef- 
fected through  its  agency.  The  famous  organ 
stands  in  the  western  gallery  of  the  church,  and 
its  appearance  from  the  nave  is  very  grand  and 
impressive.  The  exterior  case  is  admirablj'  pro- 
portioned, and  richly  ornamented,  and  the  great 
front  pipes,  of  burnished  tin,  are  so  eflCectively 
grouped,  as  to  present  a  very  striking  and  unique 
appearance  to  the  eye.  Those  familiar  with  that 
celebrated  work,  "  L'Art  dufacleur  d'Orflues,"  by 
Bedos  de  Celles,  will  doubtless  remember  the 
fine  engraving  of  this  organ,  which  appears  on 
the  last  page  of  the  volume.  It  was  commenced 
in  the  year  1752,  and  completed  in  two  years, 


the  general  plan  and  designs  being  furnished  by 
Gabler,  a  Benedictine  monk.  It  contains  exactly 
6666  pipes,  and  the  stipulated  price  was  6000 
florins  (about  $3,000)  ;  but  the  monks  (so  runs 
the  tradition)  were  so  much  pleased  with  the 
magnificent  tones  of  the  new  organ,  and  the  gen- 
eral completeness  of  the  work,  that  they  gave. the 
builder  a  gratuity  of  666  florins,  thus  allowing 
him  a  florin  for  each  pipe.  The  present  organist 
is  a  performer  of  considerable  local  reputation, 
and  is  evidently  well  taught,  but  his  playing 
seemed  to  me  quite  ordinary,  and  without  point 
or  interest,  in  fact,  like  that  of  a  man  who  had 
been  turned  into  an  organist  against  his  natural 
inclination.  I  mention  this,  not  in  a  carping  or 
fault-finding  spirit,  but  to  show  that  great  organs 
do  not  always  produce  great  players,  even  in 
Germany. 

Much  has  been  writen  and  said  in  praise  of  the 
Weingarten   organ.       Several    German   writers 
have  described  this   instrument  as   one   of  the 
largest  and  most  effective  in  Europe,  and  partic- 
ular  mention   is  made   of  the  "  A'ox  humana " 
stop,  which  is  said  to  bear  a   very  close  resem- 
blance to  the  human  voice,  besides  possessing  an 
exquisite  quality  of  tone,  that  equals,  if  it  does 
not  surpass,  the  famous  "  Vox  humana  "  in  the 
Haarlem  organ.     On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
authorities  dissent  from  these  views,  and  pronounce 
the  Weingarten  instrument  as  deficient  in  reed 
stops,  both  as  to  number  and  quality  of  tone;  that 
the  bourdons   and   foundation  registers  are  not 
possessed  of  sufficient  strength  and  fulness  ;  that 
there  is  too  great  a  preponderance  of  octave  and 
mixture  stops,  and  finally  that  the  general  quality 
of  tone  is  thin  and  bad.     Wishing  to  form  my 
own  opinions  in  regard  to  this  organ,  I  endeav- 
ored  (for  the  time)  to  forget  all  recollection  of 
these  two  very  opposite  and  contradictory  conclu- 
sions, and  having  taken  a  favorable  position  at 
the  extremity  of  the  church,  I  listened  to  the 
performances  of  M.  Zahn.      For  the   first   half 
hour,  my  ears  exerted  themselves  to  the  very  ut- 
most in  an  attempt  to  discover  something  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  in  the  tones  of  this  famous  organ, 
but  the  effort   was  vain,  and  while   there   was 
much  to  censure  there  was  little  or  nothing  to 
commend.     I  do  not  remember  a  single  register, 
or  a  combination  of  registers  upon  either  of  the 
manuals,  that  struck  me  as  pleasing  and  effective ; 
the  tones  were  invariably  thin  and   hard,  and 
sometimes  quite  painful  to  the  ear.     When  the 
Full  Organ  was  used  the  defective  qualities  were 
still  more  apparent,  and  the  absence  of  founda- 
tion stops,  such  as  doubles,  diapasons,  and  unisons 
to  counterbalance  the  quantity  of  octave  stops, 
mixtures,  &c.,  would  be  felt,  I  think,  even  by  an 
unpracticed  ear ;  and  as  for  the  7-ecds  (though  in 
good  tune)  they  added  nothing  but  anew  wretch- 
edness to  the  general  effect. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  a 
new  series  of  sounds  issued  from  the  organ,  which, 
though  I  found  them  very  hard  to  listen  to,  are 
yet  more  difficult  to  describe,  and  for  the  moment 
I  was  puzzled  to  determine  whether  these  extra- 


ordinary tones  were  produced  by  mechanical 
means,  or  proceeded  from  the  throats  of  some  de- 
.scription  of  animal,  which  had  been  carefully 
trained  for  this  purpose.  The  impression  left  on 
my  mind  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
note  in  my  memorandum  book  :  "  The  Weingar- 
ten organ  has  among  its  registers  a  Vox  Humana 
stop  of  great  celebrity,  and  after  patiently  hear- 
ing it,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  similar  eff'ects 
may  be  obtained  by  natural  causes,  and  in  the 
following  manner :  Pinch  the  tails  of  four  con- 
sumptive cats,  and  two  croupy  kittens,  and  let 
their  pensive  moanings  be  accompanied  by  such 
harmonies  as  four  asthmatic  old  ladies  can  educe 
from  four  combs,  and  you  have  the  best  possible 
imitation  of  the  Vox  Humana  stop  in  the  Wein- 
garten organ." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  performances,  I  was 
invited  into  the  organ  ga,llery,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  this  extraordinary  instrument. 
The  organ  case  is  sixty  feet  high,  forty  feet  wide, 
but  only  ten  feet  deep ;  and  this  disproportion 
between  the  height  and  depth  gives  it  an  unsta- 
ble look  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  its  tumb- 
ling over.     On  the  edge  of  the  front  gallery  is  a 
case,  containing  the  pipes  belonging  to  the  third 
manual,  and  externally  it  resembles  the  English 
and  American  detached  Choir  organs.     The  key 
action  is  reversed,  and  plaoed  between  the  two 
principal  organ  towers.     There  are  four  manuals, 
all  of  CC  compass,  and  one  set  of  pedal  keys,  of 
two  octaves  in  extent.      The  total   number   of 
draw-stops,  including  couplers  and  half-stops,  is 
sixty-four,   and    the   general   arrangement    and 
character  of  the  various  registers  resemble  other 
German  organs.     In  the  pedal  organ,  there  is  a 
thirty-two  feet  reed,  but  it  is  badly  voiced,  and 
the  tone  is  consequently  rough  and  unequal.     The 
sixteen  feet   double,  in  the  pedal  (speaking  the 
thirty-two  feet  note)  is  the  best  stop  in  the  organ, 
particularly  the  lower  octave,  and  I  consider  it 
fully  equal  to  the  same  register  in  the  Ulm  organ, 
though  perhaps  of  less  volume  of  tone.     I   am 
not  aware  that  the  Weingarten  organ  has  ever 
before  been  visited  and  reported  upon,  by  either 
English  or   American  organ-hunters.     Hopkins, 
while  preparing  his  Hu^tory  of  the  Organ,  explored 
the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  Holland,  but 
his  travels   southward    termraated    at   Ulm.     I 
hope,  therefore,  if  some  future  traveler,  "  who  is 
versed  in  organs,"  should  ever  chance  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Friedrichshafen,  or  Lake   Con- 
stance, that  he  will  visit  Weingarten,  examine 
and  hear  the  famous  organ  there,  and  afterwards 
give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  his  impressions 
and  opinions ;  believing,  as  I   do,  that  they  will 
be  found,  in  the  main,  to  agree  with  my  own, 
rather  disparaging  but  nevertheless  coiTect,  ac- 
count of    this  instrument,  which   has   generally 
been  considered  by  musical  authorities  as  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe. 

There  are  few  towns  in  Switzerland  possessing 
more  objects  of  general  interest  to  the  traveller 
than  Berne.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
the   ninth   century  by  Berchtold  of  Ziihringen, 
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who  lla^■ing  in  single  combat  fonght  and  killed 
a  huge  bear,  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood, 
commemorated  the  event  by  naming  the  new- 
city  Bern.  Just  outside  of  the  Aarburg  gate  are 
the  Barengraben  (Jen?-  pits,)  where  a  number  of 
these  animals  are  kept  at  the  expense  ot  the 
town,  and  ior  the  amusement  of  the  inhabitants. 
I  also  observed,  that  lienrs  form  the  armorial  in- 
signia of  the  town,  ami  representations  of  them 
in  wood  and  stone  are  to  be  seen  in  every  street, 
besides  being  placed  on  the  public  fountains,  and 
gates  of  the  city. 

The  finest  buildings  in  Berne  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cathedral)  are  comparatively  new, 
having  been  built  since  the  year  1792.  The 
houses  in  the  three  principal  streets  are  large 
and  handsome  edifices,  and  are  all  built  over  an 
arched  footway,  thus  affording  pedestrians  a  com- 
plete shelter  from  the  rain  or  sun.  The  princi- 
pal promenade  adjoins  the  cathedral,  and  from 
this  point  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  dis- 
tant Alps,  and  on  a  clear  day,  the  snow-crowned 
summits  of  the  Jungfrau  and  Schrcckhorn  may  be 
distinctly  seen.  The  Cathedral  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  structure,  with  a  lofty  tower,  and  was 
completed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  interior  of  the  church  is  quite  plain, 
and  not  particularly  interesting;  there  are  how- 
ever some  fine  specimens  of  carving  in  the  choir 
stalls,  besides  several  windows  containing  stained 
glass,  much  valued  for  the  depth  and  beauty  of 
the  colors,  and  originally  brought  from  Holland. 

The  cathedral  organ,  (one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  Berne)  is  a  large  and  fine  toned  instru- 
ment, and  was  built  by  Haas,  formerly  a  pupil  of 
Waluker.  The  organist  is  Mr.  Mendel,  a  player 
of  some  celebrity,  but  his  performances,  though 
clever  so  far  as  mere  manual  dexterity  is  con- 
cerned, did  not  impress  me.  Performances  upon 
the  organ  are  given  every  Tuesday  aud  Friday 
in  each  week,  and  as  no  fee  is  charged  for  admis- 
sion, there  is  usually  a  large  concourse  of  lis- 
teners. The  music  selected  for  these  occasions 
is  not  orian  music  in  any  sense  of  the  term  ;  aud 
Mr.  Mendel  told  me  that  his  audiences  did  not 
care  to  listen  to  Bach  and  Handel,  but  that  they 
wanted  music  they  could  understand  ;  so,  to  re- 
tain his  present  popularity,  he  is  careful  to  make 
his  selections  attractive  and  pleasing.  The  pro- 
grammes are  generally  made  up  of  arrangements 
of  Swiss  national  melodies,  interpersed  with  se- 
lections from  the  orchestral  works  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  invariably  closing  with 
a  Grand  Fantasia,  in  which  is  introduced  a  rei> 
resentation  of  a  thunder  storm.  That  an  audi- 
ence may  be  amused,  and  even  thunder-struck, 
at  the  seeming  reality  of  this  "  tempest  in  a  tea 
pot,"  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  whetlier  the  musical 
taste  and  knowledge  of  the  people  can  be  ad- 
vanced by  such  performances,  is  quite  another 
question. 

Fribourg  en  Suisse,  when  approached  from 
Berne,  is  a  very  remarkable  looking  town.  It 
appears  to  be  built  chiefly  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
and  nearly  perpendicular  precipice,  and  is  divi- 
ded into  two  quite  distinct  portions  by  the  river 
Sartine.  The  main  roads  on  the  Berne  side  are 
connected  %vith  the  town  by  two  wire  suspension 
bridges,  one  of  which  is  900  feet  in  length,  and 
nearly  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The 
Cathedral,  or  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  a  plain 
but  imposing  structure,  and  the  tower,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  highest  in  Switzerland,  rises  to  the 


height  of  3G3  feet.  The  interior  of  the  church 
contains  some  fine  specimens  of  stained  glass,  and 
a  few  valuable  pictures ;  but  beside  these  tliere  is 
nothing  particularly  worthy  of  note,  excepting 
the  organ.  This  famous  instrument,  though  com- 
paratively of  recent  construction,  (built  in  1834) 
is  perhaps  (next  to  the  Haarlem  organ)  more 
widely  known  than  any  other  in  Europe,  and  1 
am  told  that  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  it 
has  been  visited  by  more  than  70,000  persons. 
The  first  organ  erected  in  Fribourg  Cathedral 
was  constructed  by  Conrad  Waldshut,  in  the  year 
1426,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  seven  thousand 
francs.  This  instrument  was  destroyed  by  firoin 
1818.  The  present  organ  was  designed  and 
built  by  Aloj'se  Mooser,  a  native  of  Fribourg, 
who,  besides  having  enjoyed  the  great  advanta- 
ges resulting  from  a  seven  years  apprenticeship 
to  the  sons  of  the  famous  Silbermann,  possessed,  it 
is  said,  an  unusual  amount  of  natural  skill  and 
talent  for  his  business,  and  for  the  last  forty  years 
has  had  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  first 
organ  builders  of  his  time. 

The  Fribourg  organ  contains  4163  pipes,  and 
3910  of  them  are  made  of  pure  English  tin  ;  the 
large  bass  pipes  only  are  made  of  wood,  maple 
and  oak  being  used  for  that  purpose.  There  are 
four  manuals,  di.sposed  according  to  the  usual 
German  plan,  and  sixty-four  registers,  but  no 
composition  pedals  or  couplers, — a  strange  and  un- 
accountable omission,  when  we  consider  the  re- 
cent construt'tion  of  this  organ,  and  the  almost 
universal  adoption  of  these  important  and  useful 
contrivances.  The  bellows  are  very  large,  admi- 
rably constructed,  and  in  all  respects  the  best 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  principal  levers  for 
working  them  are  attached  to  two  iron  wheels  of 
six  feet  diameter,  connected  by  a  crank,  and  this 
blowing  apparatus  can  bo  easily  managed  by  the 
strength  of  one  m-an,even  when  the  full  power  of 
the  organ,  is  used.  The  pi-esent  organist,  M. 
Vogt,  has  held  his  appointment  since  the  year 
1836,  and  though  a  clever  performer,  can  scarce- 
ly be  considered  as  one  of  the  c/reat  players.  The 
music  generally  selected  for  the  organ  concerts,  is 
very  much  the  same  as  at  Berne,  and  in  both 
places  Bach  and  Handel  seem  to  be  studious- 
ly avoided.  The  Fribourg  organist  is  what  would 
be  termed  a  very  clean  and  accurate  player,  so 
far  as  his  fingers  are  concerned ;  but  his  pedal 
playing  is  quite  ordinary,  and  from  this  fact  I 
should  judge  that  he  was  hardly  equal  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  more  difiicult  pedal  fugues  of  Bach; 
still  M.  Vogt  produces  some  very  striking  effects 
from  the  Fribourg  organ,  which  another  organist, 
perhaps  with  double  his  powers  of  execution, 
might  not  readily  acquire.  His  Grand  Fantasia, 
introducing  a  representation  of  a  thunder  storm, 
is,  with  all  its  trickery  and  clap-trap,  not  only  a 
very  ingenious  composition,  but  vastly  nearer  the 
reality  than  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
heard  ;  and  I  can  almost  conceive  it  possible,  that 
a  highly  imaginative  person  might  fancy  himself 
(during  the  performance)  in  a  violent  storm  of 
wind,  rain  and  thunder,  and  feel  the  reality  of 
the  thing  so  keenly,  as  to  borrow  of  some  less  sen- 
sitive neighbor  an  umbrella,  for  protection  against 
the  drenching  rain,  which  his  imagination  (aided 
by  the  organist)  was  pouring  down.  I  had  two 
opportunities  of  hearing  the  Fribourg  oi;gan,  the 
first  occasion  being  at  the  usual  afternoon  per- 
formance, and  on  the  following  day  I  was  invited 
into  the  organ  gallery,  and  permitted  to  examine 


the  instrument  at  my  leisure.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  characteristic  in  Mooser's  organs,  is  the 
roundness  and  strength  of  tone  which  he  gets 
from  his  pipes ;  and  this  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  his  bourdons  (diapasons),  which  for  the  excel- 
lences I  have  mentioned,  and  their  exquisite 
voicing,  are  in  my  opinion  unsurpassed  in  Europe. 
His  mixture  stops  are  evidently  made  from  Silber- 
mann's  scales,  but  the  voicing  is  inferior  ;  and 
though  in  a  general  way  resembling  them,  they 
yet  lack  that  smoothness  and  bell-like  quality  of 
tone  so  striking  in  the  Strasbourg  organ.  Moo- 
ser's reeds,  though  not  equal  to  Walcker's,  are 
certainly  better  than  those  usually  met  with  in 
Germany  ;  and  I  may  also  say,  that  his  Vox  hu- 
mana  stop  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  that  in 
the  ^Veingarten  organ ;  yet  I  cannot  consider  it 
worthy  either  of  its  name  or  its  reputation,  and 
sincerely  hope  that  it  may  never  be  introduced 
into  an  American  church  organ.  But  with  all 
my  fault-finding,  let  me  confess  that  I  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  grand,  solid  and  musical  tones 
of  the  Fribourg  organ,  and  most  willingly  do  I 
concede  its  right  to  a  very  high  position  among 
the  famous  organs  of  Europe.  Mooser  died  in 
1838,  at  the  age  of  69  years,  and  his  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  his  townsmen, 
among  whom  were  all  the  public  functionaries 
of  Fribourg,  besides  persons  of  distinction  from 
Berne,  and  other  neighbouring  towns.  A  few 
years  since  a  monument  was  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  distinguished  man,  which  bears  the 
following  inscription  : 

"  Mooser,  repose  in  peace,  tliy  career  is  ended  : 
Triumphing  over  de.ith,  whose  law  thou  undergoest, 
Tliy  name  alone,  illustrious  by  tiiy  happy  genius. 
Will  constrain  the  future  lo  occupy  itself  with  thee." 

P.  S.  As  your  journal  is  professedly  a  patron 
and  suppoi-ter  of  Art,  I  beg  that  you  will  allow 
me  to  encroach  a  little  farther  upon  your  col- 
umns for  the  purpose  of  reminding  your  Boston 
readers  of  a  subject  which  has  already  been  no- 
ticed in  our  newspapers,  and  doubtle.ss  has  attrac- 
ted considerable  interest  and  attention  among 
the  artists  and  amateurs  of  our  city.  I  allude  to 
Mr.  Jarves's  gallery  of  paintings  by  the  early 
masters,  a  collection  which  has  attracted  the  no- 
tice and  commendation  of  all  the  principal  ar- 
tists of  Florence,  besides  having  been  referred  to 
in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  by  that  distin- 
guished Royal  Academician,  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake.  Mr.  Jarves's  object  has  been  to  form  a 
collection  of  the  best  productions  of  the  famous 
masters  of  the  Byzantine,  and  early  Italian 
schools,  so  as  to  give  the  student  a  coi'rect  idea 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  art  at  that  period.  That 
such  a  gallery  of  pictures  would  be  of  pric'elcss 
value  to  our  city,  both  as  studies  and  as  showing 
the  actual  condition  of  the  art  five  centuries  ago, 
no  one  will  question.  Therefore  it  is  ardently  to 
be  hoped  that  this  valuable  and  unique  collection 
will  be  secured  for  Boston,  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  and  original  intention  of  the  proprietor,  and 
before  New  York  has  made  any  farther  advances 
towards  obtaining  this  prize.  I  learn  from  Mi-. 
Jarves  that  he  proposes  to  send  his  pictures  to 
America  very  soon,  and  will  accompany  them  in 
person.  S.  P.  T. 

The  Worcester  Pailadium  says  : 

The  music  pages  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Mu- 
sic for  last  week,  contains  a  fine  selection  for  mixed 
choirs,  "  We  have  thiiu.iiht  of  thy  kindness,  O  God," 
by  Hauptmann.  Well-truineJ  .quartet  choirs  oufjht 
to  siriK  more  music  of  this  character,  and  less  of  the 
meaningless  productions  of  inferior  composers  whose 
mediocrity  causes  in  intelligent  hearers  a  lisilessness 
and  distaste  which  no  service  of  the  sanctuary  should 
ever  occasion. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Henry  Heine  about  Music  and  Musicians. 

X.  —  Meyerbeer    (CoNxtNUED.)     The   Hu- 
guenots. 

Contiuued  from  page  90. 

Mu,sic  is  the  conviction  of  Meyerbeer,  and  that 
is  perhaps  the  reason  of  all  the  anxiety  and 
trouble  which  the  great  master  so  frequently  be- 
trays, and  which  not  seldom  tempt  us  to  smile. 
One  must  see  him  when  he  is  studying  out  a  new 
opera;  he  is  then  the  tormenting  spirit  of  all 
singers  and  musicians,  whom  he  worries  with  in- 
cessant rehearsals.  Never  can  he  feel  entirely 
satisfied ;  a  single  false  tone  in  the  orchestra  is 
to  him  a  dagger  thrust,  wliieh  he  believes  will  be 
the  death  of  him.  This  uneasiness  still  persecutes 
him  long  after  the  opera  has  been  produced  and 
been  received  with  warm  applause.  Still  he  per- 
sists in  worrying  himself,  and  I  verily  believe  he 
cannot  feel  at  ease  until  some  thousands  of  men, 
who  have  heard  and  admired  his  opera,  are  dead 
and  buried ;  with  these  at  least  he  has  no  apos- 
tacy  to  fear  ;  these  souls  are  secure  for  him.  On 
the  days  when  his  operas  are  given,  the  good 
God  never  seems  to  satisfy  him  ;  if  it  is  cold 
and  rainy,  then  he  is  afraid  that  IMUe.  Falcon 
will  have  a  sore  throat;  is  the  evening  clear  and 
warm,  upon  the  contrary,  he  is  afraid  the  fine 
weather  will  entice  people  out  into  tlie  open  air, 
and  the  theatre  stand  empty.  Notliing  can  be 
compared  to  the  painful  accuracy  with  which, 
Meyerbeer,  when  his  mu.sic  is  at  last  printed,  cor- 
rects the  proof;  this  indefatigable  passion  for  im- 
provements during  the  correction  has  become  a 
by-word  with  Parisian  artists.  But  one  should 
consider,  that  to  him  music  is  beyond  all  things 
dear,  dearer  certainly  tlian  his  own  life.  When 
the  cholera  began  to  rage  in  Paris,  I  conjured 
Meyerbeer  to  travel  away  as  quick  as  possible ; 
but  he  had  business  yet  for  a  few  days,  which  he 
could  not  leave  behind  ;  he  had  to  arrange  with 
an  Italian  the  Italian  libretto  for  Robert  leDiahle. 

Far  more  than  Robert  le  D'mhl.e  is  Les  Hugue- 
nots a  work  of  conviction,  both  in  respect  of 
matter  and  of  form.  As  I  have  already  remarked, 
while  the  great  multitude  are  carried  away  by 
the  matter,  the  calm  observer  wonders  at  the  im- 
mense strides  in  Art,  at  the  new  forms,  which 
here  come  into  view.  According  to  the  statement 
of  the  most  competent  judges,  all  musicians,  who 
would  now  write  for  the  opera,  must  first  study 
the  "  Huguenots."  Meyerbeer  has  carried  it 
f;irthest  in  the  matter  of  instrumentation.  A 
thing  till  now  unheard  of  is  his  treatment  of  the 
choruses,  which  here  express  themselves  like  in- 
dividuals, putting  aside  all  operatic  traditions. 
Since  Don  Juan,  surely,  there  has  been  no  greater 
appearance  in  the  realm  of  the  tone-art,  than 
that  fourth  act  of  the  "  Huguenots,"  where, 
upon  the  top  of  that  thrilling,  awful  scene  of  the 
consecration  of  the  swords,  and  benediction  of  the 
thirst  for  murder,  there  is  added  still  a  Duo,  that 
surpasses  even  that  first  effect ;  a  feat  of  colossal 
daring,  of  which  one  hardly  would  suspect  this 
anxious  genius  capable,  but  one  whose  success 
e.xcites  our  rapture  as  well  as  our  wonder.  For 
myself,  I  believe,  that  Meyerbeer  has  solved  this 
problem  not  by  artistic,  but  by  natural  means, 
since  that  famous  Duo  expresses  a  succession  of 
feelings,  which  perhaps  never,  or  at  least  never 
with  such  truth,  have  come  out  in  an  opera,  but 


for  which,  notwithstanding,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
present  the  wildest  sympathies  are  kindled.  For 
my  own  part,  I  confess,  that  never  at  any  music 
did  my  heart  beat  so  tumultuously,  as  in  the 
fourth  act  of  the  "  Huguenots  ;  "  but  that  I  glad- 
ly turn  away  from  the  excitement  of  this  act,  and 
find  far  greater  satisfaction  in  the  second  act. 
This  is  an  Idyl,  which  in  loveliness  and  grace  re- 
sembles the  romantic  comedies  of  Shakspeare,  or 
still  more  perhaps  the  Aminta  of  Tasso.  In  fact, 
under  the  roses  of  joy  there  lurks  in  it  a  gentle 
sadness,  that  reminds  one  of  the  unhappy  poet  of 
the  Court  of  Ferrara.  It  is  more  the  longing 
after  cheerfulness,  than  cheerfulness  itself;  it  is 
no  hearty  laughter,  but  a  faint  smile  of  the  heart,  a 
heart  that  is  sick  in  secret  and  can  only  dream  of 
health.  How  comes  it  that  an  artist,  who,  from 
the  cradle,  has  had  all  the  blood-sucking  cares  of 
life  fanned  away  from  him;  who,  born  in  the 
lap  of  wealth,  caressed  and  petted  by  the  whole 
family,  humoring  and  anticipating  with  enthu- 
siasm all  his  inclinations,  had  far  more  cause  than 
any  mortal  artist  to  be  happy,  —  how  conies  it, 
that  this  man  has  nevertheless  experienced  those 
vast  sufferings,  which  sigh  and  sob  to  us  out  of  his 
music  ?  For  the  musician  cannot  express  so 
powerfully,  so  thrillingly,  what  he  does  not  feel 
himself  It  is  strange  that  the  artist,  whose  ma- 
terial wants  are  satisfied,  should  be  ail  the  more 
intolerably  visited  by  moral  oppressions.  But  tliat 
is  a  good  fortune  for  the  public,  which  on  cs  to 
the  sorrows  of  the  artist  its  own  most  ideal  joys. 
The  artist  is  the  child  told  of  in  the  legend,  whose 
tears  became  pure  pearls.  Ah  !  that  wicked 
step-mother,  the  world,  beats  the  poor  child  the 
more  unmercifully,  to  make  it  weep  many 
pearls  ! 

Some  have  accused  the  "  Hugueuots,"  even 
more  than  Robert  le  Diable,  of  a  want  of  melodies. 
This  charge  rests  upon  an  error :  "  One  cannot 
see  the  trees,  the  forest  is  so  thick  !  "  The  melody 
is  here  subordinated  to  the  harmony ;  and  al- 
ready, in  a  comparison  with  the  music  of  Rossini, 
where  the  case  is  the  reverse,  I  have  intimated, 
that  it  is  this  predominance  of  harmony  which 
characterizes  the  music  of  Meyerbeer  as  a  social 
modern  music,  moved  by  humanitary  impulses. 
It  certainly  does  not  lack  melodies;  but  these 
melodies  are  not  allowed  to  stand  out  with  a  dis- 
turbing prominence,  I  might  say  egotistically ; 
they  are  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  whole  ; 
they  are  disciplined;  whereas  with  the  Italians 
the  melodies  assert  themselves  in  an  isolated,  I 
might  almost  say  an  outlawed  manner,  very 
much  like  their  famous  bandits.  It  is  not  always 
noticed,  but  many  a  common  soldier  fights  as 
well  in  a  great  battle,  as  the  Calabrian,  the  single 
robber  hero,  whose  personal  valor  would  sur- 
prise us  less,  if  he  fought  among  regular  troops, 
in  rank  and  file.  I  by  no  means  deny  the  merit 
of  a  predominance  of  melody  ;  but  I  must  re- 
mark, that  as  a  consequence  thereof  we  see  in 
Italy  that  indifference  to  the  ensemble  of  the 
opera,  to  the  opera  as  a  rounded  work  of  Art, 
wliich  expresses  itself  so  naively,  that  people  in 
their  boxes,  while  there  are  no  bravura  pieces 
sung,  receive  company,  talk  without  restraint,  if 
they  do  not  even  play  at  cards. 

The  predominance  of  liarmony  in  Meyerbeer's 
creations  is  perhaps  a  necessary  consequence  of 
his  broad  culture,  wliich  embraces  the  realm  of 
thought  and  of  phenomena.  Trca.-ures  were 
lavished  on  his  education,  and  his  uiiud  vn\s  im- 


pressible; he  was  early  initiated  into  all  the  sci- 
ences, and  herein  is  he  distinguished  from  most 
musicians,  whose  glaring  ignorance  is  somewhat 
[lardonable,  since  they  have  commonly  lacked 
time  and  means  to  acquire  much  knowledge  out- 
side of  their  own  profession.  With  him  learning 
became  second  nature,  and  the  school  of  the 
world  gave  him  the  highest  development ;  he 
belongs  to  that  small  number  of  Germans,  in 
whom  France  itself  was  obliged  to  recognize  a 
pattern  of  urbanity.  Such  a  height  of  culture 
was  perhaps  necessary,  if  one  would  bring  to- 
gether and  shape  with  certainty  the  material  that 
belonged  to  the  creating  of  the  "  Huguenots." 
But  whetherwhat  was  gained  in  width  of  con- 
ception and  in  clearness  of  oversight,  was  not  lost 
in  other  qualities,  may  be  a  question.  Culture 
annihilates  in  an  artist  that  sharp  accentuation, 
that  pronounced  coloring,  that  originality  of 
thought,  that  directness  of  feeling,  which  we  ad- 
mire so  much  in  rude,  contracted,  and  uncultivated 
natures. 

Culture  indeed  is  always  dearly  bought,  and, 
little  Blanka  was  right.  This  little  eight-year 
old  daughter  of  Meyerbeer  envies  the  idleness  of 
the  little  boys  and  girls  that  she  sees  playing  in 
the  street,  and  she  expressed  herself  one  day  as 
follows  :  "  What  a  misfortune  that  I  have  culti- 
vated parents  !  From  morning  till  night  I  have 
to  learn  all  sorts  of  things  by  heart,  and  sit  still, 
and  be  proper,  while  the  uneducated  children 
down  there  can  run  about  happily  and  amuse 
themselves  all  day  long  ! " 

(To  be  Contiuued.) 


Music  in  the  Public  Scbools. 

I-Iepokt  of  Committee  in  18:11. 

The  following  Report,  made  in  our  School  Committee  twenty 
eight  year.s  .tgo,  and  now,  so  fir  as  we  are  aware,  for  the  first 
time  published,  has  a  historical  interest  as  haying  been,  in 
fact,  the  entering  wedge  in  the  introduction  of  Music  into  the 
Common  Pchools  in  this  country.  The  elaborate  and  able  pa- 
per on  this  subject,  embodied  in  the  Annual  lieport  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee  for  1S58,  and  understood  to  be  writ- 
ten by'Dr.  J.  B.  UPHAjr.  says  of  it  : 

"  The  subject  of  the  introduction  of  instruction  in  vocal 
music  into  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston,  was  agitated  as 
early  as  1S31.  On  December  of  that  year,  an  elaborate  report 
was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  Primary  School  Board  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  SwrXLiNG,  in  behalf  of  the  Special  Committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  in  which  the  measure  was  strongly 
urged,  and  the  following  resolution  submitted.    (See  below.) 

''This  report  was,  after  much  discupsion  and  not  without 
serious  opposition,  accepted  en  the  17th  of  January,  1532,  and 
its  recommendations  adopted.  The  experiment  received  a  par- 
tial trial,  but  the  plan  proposed  was  never  fully  carried  into 
effect.  Enough  w;is  done,  however,  to  demonstrate  the  ftasi- 
bility  of  the  project,  and  its  beneficial  effects  on  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  Thin  was  the  first  systematic  effort  towards  recog- 
nizing the  claims  of  mujiic,  as  a  branch  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, in  the  Common  Schools  in  this  country." 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject 
of  the  introduction  of  instruction  in  Vocal  Music 
into  the  Prinuiry  Schools,  respectfully  oft'er  the  fol- 
lowing report. 

The  committee  have  risen  from  the  examinr.tion 
of  the  suliject  referred  to  them  with  a  firm  conviction 
of  the  practicability  and  the  expediency  of  making 
Vocal  Music  a  purl' of  the  scheme  of  Primary  School 
instruction.  They  have  comeio  this  conviction  after 
a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  reasons  for  and 
ai;ainst  the  proposition,  and  the  result  to  wliich  they 
have  arrived  is  sniiinitted  with  the  more  confidence 
from  the  fact  that  on  first  entering  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  this  question,  tlie  niiiuls  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee  were  hy  no  inciins  favorably  dispo.'^cd  to- 
wards the  recommendation,  which  tlicy  aft;rward.< 
satinfit'd  themselves  it  was  their  duly  to  make. 

Ill  support  of  the  practlcabi/ili/  of  this  measure,  the 
Committee  feel  it  necessary  to  make  but  a  very  few 
remarks.  Indeed  such  full  deinoiistraiion  uiioii  tiiis 
point  has  liceii  aliiirdod  to  them  hy  the  exercises 
which  they  have  wiincs.'scd  in  the  semi-weekly  scl  ool 
tautiht  hy  iMv.  Lowell  Mason,  in  this  city,  tliat  iIkv 
might  satisfy  themselves  with   a  riicrc   rcprcseutaiiuii 
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of  ivhat  they  have  there  seen  and  heard.  During 
the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  former  meet- 
ing of  this  board,  a  class  of  pupils  of  more  than  150 
in  number,  and  of  whom  about  one-tliird  are  of  the 
age  of  children  at  our  primary  schools,  have  been  led 
from  tlie  simple  utterance  of  an  articulate  sound  to  a 
knowledge  of  rhythm  and  melody  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  sing  at  "sight  tunes  of  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty,  and  are  commencmg  with  success  the 
practice" of  singing  in  concert  upon  different  scales. 

This  proficiency  has  been  acquired  by  less  than  a 
half  an  hour's  instruction,  on  the  afternoons  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  of  each  week,  and  under  an 
interruption  of  several  successive  weeks  from  the  ill- 
ness of  the  instructor.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, supported  by  that  of  the  instructor  I'eferred 
to,  that  the  same  amount  of  time,  in  much  shorter 
periods,  and  at  more  frequent  intervals  ;  as,  at  the 
commencement  or  the  close,  or  what  would  be  still 
better,  during  a  suspension  for  a  few  minutes,  of  the 
morning  and  evening  exercises  of  our  schools,  could 
be  much  more  effectively  employed. 

The  committee  are  also  satisfied  that  such  an  occu- 
pation of  a  portion  of  the  school  hours,  selected  by 
the  instructor  at  those  moments  which  occur  daily  in 
every  school,  when  the  attention  of  the  pupils  has  be- 
come wearied  and  suspended,  would  be  the  cause  of 
much  greater  efficiency  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies  after  such  an  interval  of  relaxation.  Not  on- 
ly, however,  would  intervals  of  time,  otherwise 
wasted,  be  usefully  employed,  but,  what  is  a  consid- 
eration of  great  importance,  the  authority  of  the  in- 
structor, which  is  weakened  the  more  that  it  is  un- 
successfully exercised,  would  be  preserved,  and  the 
resort  to  corporeal  punishment,  so  fatal  to  the  kindly 
relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  instructor 
-,   and  pupil,  would  be  to  a  great  extent,  superseded. 

On  the  subject  of  the  practicability  of  this  measure, 
the  Committee  will  briefly  anticipate  an  objection 
which  may  be  made,  on  the  ground  that  obstructions 
will  be  found  to  exist  to  the  making  of  vocal  music 
a  subject  of  general  instruction,  in  the  supposed  ex- 
istence of  a  natural  incapacity  in  many  pupils  for  ap- 
preciating the  difference  of  musical  sounds,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  want  of  a  natural  car  for  music. 
They  are  satisfied  that  the  grounds  for  such  an  objec- 
tion are  almost  wholly  imaginary.  The  existence  of 
an  individual  having  a  natural  incapacity  for  learning 
music,  there  is  good  reason  to  assert,  is  almost  as 
rare  as  that  of  an  individual  who  is  born  deaf  and 
dumb.  This  assertion  might  be  abundantly  substan- 
tiated. It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  on  good  author- 
ity, that  out  of  many  hundreds  of  children  taken 
from  the  most  degraded  condition  of  life,  in  the 
school  for  the  poor  at  Hofwyl  in  Switzerland,  the  in- 
structor had  never  met  but  two  whom  he  could  not 
teach  to  sing;  and,  that  a  teacher  of  music  in  this 
country,  who  had  instructed  more  than  4,000  pupils, 
had  never  yet  found  one  whom  lie  was  unable  to 
teach.  Indeed  tlie  mere  act  of  speech  presupposes 
the  power  of  appreciating  the  differences  of  sounds, 
and  no  one  can  ask  a  question  or  give  an  an-, 
swer  with  proper  intonation,  without  giving  evidence 
of  an  ear  for  music.  This  last  consideration  will  sug- 
gest some  advantages  of  the  exercise  in  reference  to 
instruction  in  reading,  which  will  be  more  particu- 
larly alluded  to  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report. 

Another  objection,  on  the  ground  that  if  instruc- 
tion in  vocal  music  were  made  a  part  of  our  system, 
an  unjust  preference  might  be  given  to  candidates  for 
the  office  of  Instructors  skilled  in  this  art,  and  other 
valuable  qualifications  unaccompanied  with  this,  be 
lost  to  our  schools,  — will  have  been  anticipated  by 
the  preceding  remarks.  The  Commitee  are  satisfied 
that  at  the  age  at  which  applications  are  usually  made 
for  the  place  of  instructor,  the  instances  will  be  very 
rare  in  which  inquiry  need  go  beyond  the  disposition 
of  the  candidate  to  qualify  herself  for  imparting  the 
requisite  instruction  in  this  branch.  The  gratuitous 
services  of  the  gentleman  named  in  the  early  part  of 
this  report,  have  been  proffered  to  the  Committee,  for 
the  qualification  of  the  instructors  for  this  task,  and 
every  aid  to  the  prosecution  of  it  will  be  checrfidly 
rendered  by  him  as  often  as  application  shall  be  made 
for  it. 

In  considering  the  expediency  of  the  proposed 
measure,  too  great  importance  cannot  be  attached  to 
its  value  as  subsidiary  to  instruction  in  reading.  The 
advantages  of  this  exercise  in  cultivating  the  powers 
of  the  voice,  giving  the  pupil  a  command  over  the 
organ,  and  a  facility  of  discriminating  and  expressing 
all  the  varieties  of  intonation  requisite  in  good  read- 
ing, are  incalculably  great,  and,  were  these  the  only 
ends  to  be  gained,  they  would  amply  justify  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  measure.  It  must  have  become 
familiar  to  the  observation  of  every  member  of  this 
board,  that  the  labor  of  the  instructor  is  tasked  to  no 
greater  degree  by  any  object,  than  the  development 
of  the  powers  of  the  pupil's  voice,  the  giving  him  a 


bold,  ready,  and  distinct  utterance.  The  great 
amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  which 
will  be  thus  superseded  by  the  proposed  exercises, 
will  be  so  much  gained  to  the  pupil  in  the  greater  at- 
tention which  he  will  receive  in  other  respects. 

A  great  advantage  of  the  introduction  of  these  ex- 
ercises will  be  found  in  the  effects  on  the  general 
tone  of  the  mind  of  the  pupils.  The  anticipation  of 
an  agreeable  exercise  of  this  kind  will  give  them  a 
cheerfulness  and  an  elasticity  of  mind  favorable  to 
the  more  successful  prosecution  of  their  studies.  To 
this  should  be  added  the  importance  of  connecting 
agreeable  associations  with  their  school  exercises, 
and  the  greater  frequency  of  attendance  which  the 
attractiveness  of  this  exercise  will  ensure.  These 
and  other  advantages  have  come  within  the  observa- 
tion of  the  committee  in  cases  where  singing  has  been, 
though  but  imperfectly,  introduced  ;  and  have  been 
also  alluded  to  in  the  recently  printed  reports  of  the 
Standing  Committee. 

In  its  effects  on  school  discipline,  the  study  of 
music  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  utility.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  that  "  it  cidtivates  the  habits  of 
order,  obedience  and  union.  All  must  follow  a  pre- 
cise rule.  All  must  act  together,  and  in  obedience 
to  a  leader  ;  and  the  habit  acquired  in  one  part  of  our 
pursuits  necessarily  affects  others."  Accustoming 
the  pupils  thus  to  conform  to  general  rules,  it  affords 
an  agreeable  training  to  all  those  habits  which  it  is 
the  object  of  a  system  of  discipline  to  enforce. 

Repeated  testimonies  have  also  been  given  to  the 
effect  of  these  exercises,  conducted  by  instructor  and 
pupil  in  common,  in  producing  a  great  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  attachment  in  the  pupil  towards  the  in- 
structor. In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  subject  is  of 
great  importance.  Not  only  as  a  vehicle  of  moral 
instruction,  but  as  in  itself  an  exercise  favorable  to  a 
healthy  state  of  the  mind  and  the  feelings,  the  culti- 
vation of  this  art  should  hold  an  important  place 
among  the  means  of  acting  upon  the  character  of 
children.  Its  beneficial  influences  will  be  felt  not 
only  in  the  relation  of  the  pupils  with  the  instructor, 
but  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  Much  of 
the  quarrelsome  spirit  which  we  witness  among 
children  may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  agreeable 
resources  for  amusement,  and  to  the  general  neglect 
of  the  means  of  cultivating  the  better  feelings. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  measure  remains  to  be  alluded  to. 
It  is  the  security  which  such  a  resource  for  agreeable 
and  innocent  relaxation,  as  a  knowledge  and  a  taste 
for  this  art  affords,  will  give  to  the  moral  character 
in  after  life.  If  a  taste  of  this  kind  can  be  made  a 
source  of  satisfving  enjoyment,  the  resort  to  gross  in- 
dulgences will  of  course  be  discouraged,  and  the  pu- 
rity and  happiness  of  social  life  be  promoted. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  the  Committee  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  resolution  : 

Ttesohvd,  That  one  school  from  eacli  district  be 
selected  for  the  introduction  of  systematic  instruction 
in  vocal  music,  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee, 
to  consist  of  one  from  each  district  and  two  from  the 
Standing  Committee. 


\mti\  C0rrtspnhiite. 


Haetfoed,  Conn.,  June  20.  — The  hearts  of  our 
musical  people  were  again  made  glad  by  the  second 
coming  of  young  AKxnuR  Napoleon,  with  Mme. 
Gassiek  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Millard,  and  Sig. 
ToERiANi.  The  concert  was  given  last  Monday 
evening,  as  announced,  and  was  a  great  success,  as 
regards  the  music  ;  yet,  after  all,  how  much  depends 
upon  the  services  of  a  good  agent,  in  the  general  suc- 
cess of  an  entertainment.  Many  a  first-class  concert 
has  fallen  through  in  this  city,  merely  from  the  fault 
of  the  manager,  who,  thinking  that  because  he  had 
met  with  success  in  getting  up  concerts  in  New  York 
or  Boston,  has  an  idea  that  he  must  go  the  same  way 
to  work  in  "  country  towns  like  Hartford  and  Alba- 
ny," and  is  surprised  that  people  do  not  turn  out 
more  and  fill  the  hall.  The  agent  of  the  "  Napoleon 
Troupe  "  was  one  of  this  kind  —  came  here  with  a 
big  flourish,  and  for  a  room  like  "  Truro  Hall,"  had 
reserved  seats  at  one  dollar  !  —  the  fifty-cent  tickets 
being  only  sold  at  the  door  on  the  night  of  the  con- 
cert, —  in  consequence  of  which,  a  great  many  stayed 
away  who  could  not  well  afford  to  pay  so  high  a 
price  as  one  dollar  for  a  single  ticket,  and  who  dis. 
liked  very  much  to  wait  until  they  arrived  at  the  hall 
before  purchasing  those  for  fifty  cents.     Of  course, 


the  hall  was  not  filled.  This  same  agent  has  been 
here  before,  and  invariably  leaves  a  "  screw  loose  " 
somewhere  in  his  arrangements.  A  "  Reserved  seat " 
seems  to  bo  his  favorite  hobby,  but  I  think  that  he 
will  find  out,  after  be  has  been  here  a  few  times  more, 
that  he  will  make  more  money  if  he  adopts  the  dem- 
ocratic principle  of  fixing  uniform  prices  all  over  the 
house.  There  is  rarely  such  a  tremendous  rush  at 
concerts  here  as  to  require  any  one  to  reserve  their 
seats  beforehand  —  especially  at  one  dollar. 

To  return,  however,  from  my  digression.  The 
concert  was  a  brilliant  affair  from  beginning  to  end. 
Mme.  Gassiee's  agreeable  appearance  and  delight- 
ful singing  won  all  hearts  ;  and  I  can  say  just  the 
same  of  the  Signer.  We  have  seldom  enjoyed  such 
a  delicious  treat.  It  was  much  like  the  pure  and  sat- 
isfactory pleasure  which  we  experienced  in  listening 
to  Biscaccianti.  A  "  Spanish  Duet,"  sung  by  Mme. 
and  Signor  Gassier,  took  the  house  by  storm,  and 
was  enthusiastically  encored.  Mr.  Millard  has  a 
sweet  parlor  voice,  but  in  contrast  with  Signor  Gas- 
sier's  powerful  barytone,  didn't  seem  to  amount  to 
much.  He  sung  so  well,  however,  as  to  gain  a  "once 
more,"  and  then  as  if  to  quietly  inform  the  audience 
that  he  too  could  play  upon  the  piano,  came  out,  a  la 
Jenny  Lind,  and  accompanied  himself  to  "Ever  o' 
thee,"  after  amusing  his  lookers-on"some  little  time 
by  his  endeavors  to  rid  his  hands  from  a  close-fitting 
pair  of"  white  kids." 

You  must  not  imagine  that  I  have  forgotten  Ak- 
TnnE  Napoleon,  —  0,  no  !  Not  that  dear  boy,  who 
is  truly  a  great  wonder  of  the  age,  and  whose  playing 
was  even  more  marvellous  than  ever.  Thalbcrg  never 
excelled  him  in  any  of  his  concerts  here  ;  and  for  my 
part  1  had  rather  listen  to  this  youth  than  to  any 
player  I  ever  heard  —  not  excepting  Clara  Schumann 
or  Kubinstein.  Why'he  has~not  created  more  of  a 
favor  in  this  country  has  astonished  me  quite  as  much 
as  his  performances. 

His  playing  of  Liszt's  "Fantasie  on  Norma  "was 
perfectly  astounding,  —  dashing  right  and  left  through 
these  piled  up  barriers  of  difficulties  as  though  it  were 
"merely  child's  play,"  which  was  literally  true.  Of 
course  he  was  rapturously  encored,  and  made  his  ap- 
pearance again  and  played  Paner's  beautiful  morceavs 
"  La  Cascade,"  the  melody  of  which,  by  the  way,  ha' 
lately  been  adapted  to  words,  by  a  person  in  this  city 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Ditson  and  Co.,  under  the 
title  —  "0  take  me  from  these  marble  halls." 

Whether  this  "  Company  of  eleven  people  "  paid 
their  expenses  in  this  "  country  town  "  or  not,  I  can 
hardly  tell ;  at  any  rate,  I  see  that  the  same  troupe 
are  to  give  another  concert  here  to-morrow  evening, 
—  when  the  reserved  seats  will  he  dispensed  with,  1 
understand,  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  crammed 
house. 

The  "  Beethoven  Society  "  gave  a  fine  concert 
last  Friday  night ;  but  were  unfortunate  in  their  re- 
ceipts, in  consequence  of  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents 
during  the  whole  evening,  which  deterred  hundreds 
from  attending.  The  selections  were  mostly  secular, 
and  of  a  style  to  please  the  popular  taste.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  your  correspondent  was  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  concert,  however,  is  to  be  repeated  on 
Wednesday  evening,  of  which  you  shall  have  a  re- 
view, as  well  as  that  of  Napoleon's  to-morrow 
night.  H. 

New  York,  June  21.  —  There  is  so  very  little 
going  on  in  the  musical  world,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  material  for  a  letter  to  send  you.  Besides,  I 
have  been  in  the  country  enjoying  the  "  free  concerts 
of  feathered  songsters  ''  (as  a  German  coffee-garden 
advertisement  once  had  it),  and  the  music  of  Nature, 
the  description  of  which  would  be  out  of  place  in 
a  "  paper  of  Art."  A  charming  place  it  is,  that  little 
nook  on  Long  Island,  where  lies  the  home  of  one  of 
our  first  poets,  one  who  may  be  preeminently  called 
Nature's  poet,  and  who  has  located  himself  in  a  spot 
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admirably  adapted  to  the  contemplations  of  his 
genius.  Close  by  stands  the  house  of  his  relative, 
also  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  where  the 
merry  voices  of  a  host  of  children  fill  the  air  the 
whole  day  lonp; ;  and  only  a  step  furtlier,  in  a  pretty 
cottage,  one  of  your  colleagues  passes  all  the  time  be 
can  spare  from  city  duties  with  his  little  family.  Add 
to  this  pleasant  society  the  presence  of  two  literary 
ladies,  the  one  the  pioneer  among  American  female 
writers,  the  other  dividing  her  labors,  like  her  sym- 
pathies, between  tliis  her  adopted,  and  her  foreign 
native  land,  besides  several  other  cultivated  and 
agreeable  personages,  and  you  can  imagine  that  any 
one  addicted  to  hero-worship  might  have  found  ample 
nourishment  for  that  passion.  However,  that  pleas- 
ant time  passed  away  like  so  many  others,  and  we 
came  back  to  the  dry  realities  of  New  York  life  much 
sooner  than  we  wished. 

This  is  the  season  of  German  open-air  festivjils, 
and  enough  have  been  advertised  in  the  German 
papers,  to  occupy  every  day  for  many  weeks.  But 
the  weather  is  a  sad  mar-plot  this  year.  The  Turner 
Festival,  a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  was  spoiled  by  rain  ; 
a  drenching  day  prevented  all  thoughts  of  a  Festival 
of  the  Liederkranz  last  Friday  ;  and  this  week  the 
Sehuetzenfest,  or  Archery  Festival,  has  been  preven- 
ted from  the  same  cause.  For  next  week  a  Steuben 
Festival  is  announced,  and  innumerable  less  impor- 
tant occasions  of  like  kind  fill  up  the  gaps  between. 

To-day  the  opera  performances  wind  up  with  a 
grand  benefit  for  the  Italian  sufferers.  Trovatore  will 
be  given  in  the  morning,  with  one  set  of  singers,  and 
PoUulo  in  the  evening  with  another ;  so  that  all  the 
Italian  artists  here  will  lend  their  aid.  The  latter 
opera  has  had  a  decided  success  here,  and  contains, 
indeed,  many  fine  and  spirited  passages.  In  CoR- 
TESi  I  must  confess  myself  disappointed,  after  the 
noise  that  has  been  made  about  her.  Of  noble,  clas- 
sical presence  and  features,  she  looks  the  part  of 
Paolina  admirably  ;  but  in  acting  she  exaggerates,  as 
she  overstrains  her  voice  in  singing.  Opening  her 
mouth  to  a  very  unartistic  extent,  slie  screams  out 
her  notes  with  a  degree  of  effort  which  is  really  pain- 
ful to  witness.  One  is  in  constant  fear  of  her  injnr- 
ing  her  chest,  or  even  breaking  a  blood-vessel.  There 
are  times,  indeed,  when  she  does  not  force  her  voice 
so  much,  but  in  such  cases  she  proves  herself  to  have 
very  little  control  over  it,  as  it  trembles,  wavers,  and 
has  very  little  flexibility.  Her  very  first  note  was 
unartistic,  and  unpleasant,  as,  instead  of  attacking  it 
firmly  and  boldly,  she  drew  it  up  from  nearly  an  oc- 
tave below.  On  the  whole,  I  think  her  merits  are 
perfectly  expressed  in  the  answer  of  one  of  our  musi- 
cians, who,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  her,  replied  : 
"  She  screams  well !  "  Of  tlie  other  singers  in  this 
opera,  Brignoh  and  Amodio  are  the  only  ones  at 
all  worth  mentioning.  Brignoli  only  on  account  of 
being  better  tlian  the  rest ;  he  sang  on  the  surface,  as 
usual,  and  looked  as  usu.al,  too  supremely  indifferent. 

—  Amodio  sang  an'd  acted  well,  but  a  Roman  warri- 
or's costume  is  not  becoming  to  him.  In  stating  to- 
day's performances  to  bo  the  last  of  the  opera,  I  forgot 
that  a  miscellaneous  Matine'e  is  announced  for  ne.xt 
Saturday,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stage  manager,  Amati 
DuBEEniL,  when  Ernani  will  be  given,  with  songs 
in  the  intermissions  from  Formes  and  several  others. 

Last  week  a  benefit  concert  was  given  in  Brooklyn, 
for  M.idame  Gazzaniga,  who  has  suddenly  turned 
up  again,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body,  she  being 
supposed  to  have  returned  to  Italy  to  see  her  only 
child.  Of  its  result  I  have  heard  nothing.  The  Me- 
tropolitan Music  Association  purpose  giving  six 
promenade  concerts  at  the  Palace  Garden,  with  the 
assistance  of  first-rate  talent.  Quite  an  attractive 
place  in  summer  weather. 

One  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Fhegende  Blatter 
has  a  good  joke  in  your  line.  An  orchestra  is  repre- 
sented as  rehearsing  a  composition  of  "  the  Future." 

—  "  Hold  on,"  says  the  conductor,  knocking  on  his 
desk,  "  there  must  be  something  wrong,  you're  all  in 
tune  !  "  — / — 


New  York,  June  28.  —  The  warm  weather  has 
fairly  discouraged  musical  enterprise.  The  opera  is 
abandoned.  There  were  several  farewell  perfor- 
mances one  of  which  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian 
Relief  Fund  was  a  very  brilliant  success,  and  netted 
over  two  thousand  dollars.  All  the  Italian  artists 
took  part,  Parodi  singing  the  ijarsallaise  and  "  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  Dcbrel'il,  the  stage  manager, 
had  a  benefit  last  Saturday,  swindling  the  public  by 
advertising  Formes,  when  the  basso  left  the  morning 
of  the  performance  for  Europe,  as  both  of  them  must 
have  known  before.  He  also  announced  Stepani 
and  produced  Sbriglia,  which  was  about  equivalent 
to  asking  for  bread  and  getting  a  stone. 

The  Metropolitan  Music  Association,  a  combina- 
tion of  shrewd  money-making  musicians  are  giving 
twenty-five  cent  concerts  at  the  Palace  Garden  wliich 
happens  to  be  in  a  fashionable  neighborhood,  and  at- 
tracts good  audiences. 

For  the  future  operatic  campaigns,  of  course  noth- 
ing is  developed,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  Ul- 
MANN  and  Strakosch  will  unite  in  the  management 
of  the  Academy,  Ulmann  having  made  overtures  to 
that  effect.  Colson  has  been  engaged  and  little 
Ad'elina  Patti  will  make  her  debut,  and  this  is  all 
that  is  known  so  far. 

The  city  churches  will  soon  close  for  the  summer 
vacation,  and  singers  and  organists  seek  the  country. 
Music,  in  general,  is  at  a  discount,  and  ice-cream 
above  par.  Trotator. 

Philadelphia,  June  25.  —  Among  the  musical 
events  worthy  of  note  during  the  past  season,  was 
the  German  Musical  Festiv.al  and  Pic-nic. 

The  festivities  were  inausurated  on  Monday  even- 
ing, by  a  Grand  Combination  Concert  given  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  with  the  following  programme  : 

Part  I. — Conductor Carl  Pentz. 

Jubilee  Overture By  C.  M.  Ton  Weber. 

Aria — from  the  "  Prophcte  " Meyerbeer. 

MUle.  Anna  Wissler. 

Concerto — E  Flat  (piano-foi-te  solo),  with  Orchestra. Beethoven 

By  Carl  Wolfsohn. 

Wanderlied Proch. 

(AVith  Piano  and  Horn  Accompaniment,) 
Miss  Maria  Scheller. 

Overture — "  Les  Deux  Journees  " Cherubini. 

Part  II. — Conductor Dr.  L.  Meignen. 

Grand  Symphonia  Eroica Beethoven. 

Part  III. — Conductor Dr.  Cunnington. 

Overture — "  Magic  Flute  " Mozart. 

'   The  ?Ionk  " Meyerbeer. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Taylor. 
Concerto — Solo  for  Violin,  with  Orchestral  Accompaniment, 

Mendelssohn. 
Carl  Gaertner. 

Aria — *'  Siege  de  Corinthe  " Ro.'fsini. 

MMle.  Anna  WLssler. 
Finale — Grand  March  from  "  Lohengrin  " R.  Wagner. 

The  Orchestra  consisting  entirely  of  resident  talent, 
and,  numbering  some  seventy  or  eighty  musicians, 
played  with  uncommon  care  and  understanding, 
evidencing  that  thorough  rehearsing  which  works  of 
the  highest  order  demand. 

Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  in  E  flat,  was  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Wolfsohx,  with  remarkable  precision 
and  elegance.  Not  a  liberty  was  taken  with  the  text, 
nor  a  point  overlooked  ;  but  the  whole  was  marked 
by  a  conscientious  adherence  to  the  Author.  This 
work  was  received  with  .somp  a])plause,  but  its  diffi- 
culties are  not  sufficiently  apparent  to  excite  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  who  deliglit  in  the  mechanical 
more  than  the  musical,  and  hy  whom  manipulative 
dexterity,  either  iu  composers  or  executants,  is  often 
mistaken  for  Heaven-born  genius.  Tlie  orcliestra 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Sentz,  who  wielded  the  baton 
with  his  usual  skill. 

The  second  part  consisted  of  the  whole  of  Beet- 
hoven's Sivfoiiie  Heroique,  Dr.  Meignen  conducting. 
The  Marche  Func'lire  of  this  work  was  faultlessly  per- 
formed, and  elicited  the  heartiest  applause  ;  the  Alle- 
(jro  and  Scherzo  Allegro  were  certainly  well  rendered 
so  far  as  the  mere  playing  was  concerned,  but  at  tlie 


same  time  lacked  that  spirit  and  boldness  which 
should  characterize  these  movements.  The  Allegro 
Finale  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  shortcomings  of 
a  portion  of  the  orchestra,  and  was  received  by  the 
audience  with  the  utmost  aang  frokl. 

Mr.  Gaertner  played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto 
(Violin)  with  his  usual  unquestioned  taste  and  ex- 
cellence. 

Of  the  vocal  performers,  all  of  whom  are  resident 
artists.  Miss  Wissler  (Contralto)  sang  an  air  from 
the  Prophete,  and  one  from  Rossini's  Siege  de  Co- 
rinthe, in  both  of  which  she  displayed  an  excellent 
voice,  good  taste,  and  method.  The  song  sung  by 
Miss  Scheller,  for  an  encore,  appeared  to  be  very 
inappropriate  to  a  concert  of  this  character,  but  it 
served  nevertheless  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of 
many  who  were  compelled  to  succumb  under  the  in- 
fliction of  the  interminable  Concerto  which  preceedcd 
the  "  Wanderlied."  Mr.  Taylor  (Basso)  sang  a 
song  of  Meyerbeer's,  entitled  "  The  Monk,"  with 
true  feeling  and  appreciation.  He  was  rapturously 
applauded,  and  deservedly  encored. 

The  concert  closed  with  a  Grand  M.arch  from 
Wagner's  Lohengrin,  which  was  very  effectively  per- 
formed by  a  double  orchestra.  Wagner  is  undoub- 
tedly one  of  the  greatest  living  composers,  yet  he  is 
neither  admired  nor  understood  ;  truly  there  is  no 
disgul^ing  the  fact,  that  we  are  totally  unprepared  for 
"  the  music  of  the  Future,"  or  of  the  Present,  or  of 
the  Past. 

When  critics  .and  those  who  are  supposed  to  mould 
public  opinion,  will  act  upon  the  principle  of  Write 
sans  peur,  and  will  labor  to  elevate  the  musical  taste, 
instead  of  encouraging  those  who  debase  it,  then  in- 
deed may  we  hope  for  a  millenium  in  the  Tone-Art. 

The  pic-nic  which  took  place  the  following  day 
was  a  delightful  affirir.  Early  in  the  morning  a  band, 
numbering  about  one  hundred  performers,  formed  a 
proces.sion  in  Independence  Square,  and  took  np  their 
line  of  march  to  Camac's  Woods,  the  place  chosen 
for  the  day's  festivities.  This  spot  is  easy  of  access, 
(perhaps  too  easy),  being  situated  near  the  terminus 
of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh-Streets  Railroad,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  affairs  of  this  kind.  Under 
the  grove  of  beautiful  trees,  which  cover  the  grounds, 
were  distributed  refreshment  stands,  seats,  tables, 
stages  for  the  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  a  large  plat- 
form a  hundred  feet  square  was  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  dancers.  The  band  arrived  on  the  ground  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  spent  some  time  in  discoursing  our 
National  Airs  ;  several  choruses  were  abo  sung  in  a 
style   in   which   the   Germans  are  seldom   excelled. 

The  dancing  commenced  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
continued  until  the  dinner  hour.  At  four  o'clock  a 
grand  concert  was  given  by  a  double  orchestra,  who 
played  the  following  :  Marche  da  Saci'e,  from  the 
Prophcte  ;  Une  nuit  a  Grenade,  Overture  by  Kreutzer  ; 
Jubilee  Overture  by  Lindpaintner,  and  selections  from 
the  operas.  Good  order  was  maintained,  and  the 
best  humor  prevailed  during  the  day.  The  absence 
of  any  disorder  is  rather  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
prodigious  amount  of  Lager-beer,  Rhine-wine,  and  a 
variety  of  decoctions  which  were  consumed  ;  but 
good  behavior  is  a  noted  charncteristic  of  our  Teu- 
tonic brethren.  The  festival  closed  in  peace  and 
harmony  at  about  nine  o'clock,  and  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. SI. 

The  "  Treble  Forte  "  Stop.  —  A  new  and  ad- 
mirable improvement  has  lately  been  etTcctcd  in  ilie 
Mclodcons  of  Mason  and  Hamlin  of  this  city,  which 
consists  in  the  "  treble  forte  "  stop,  or  a  stop  by  means 
of  which  the  treble  part  of  the  instrument  may  be  in- 
creased in  power,  while  the  bass  remains  subdued. 
Its  eflr'ect  is  to  make  the  treble  louder,  and  hence  the 
name  —  "  treble  forte."  The  advantage  of  this  stop 
is  found  in  the  performance  of  solo  jiassagcs,  where 
it  is  desirable  that  prominence  should  be  given  to  the 
treble  notes.  The  house  of  Jlason  and  Hamlin  has 
received  since  1.3.50,  for  best  mclodcons  and  barmoni 
ums,  no  less  than  twenty  gold  and  silver  medals  and 
diplomas  from  various  State  fairs  and  societies 
throughout  the  counti'3'. 
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Mdsic  in  this  Nomder.  —  Continuation  of  the  opera,  Don 
Giovanni^  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte. 


Mnsio  in  our  Public  Soliools, 

A  very  interestinj;  document  is  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  Cili/  of 
Boston,  for  1858,  a  book  ot  nearly  200  pages, 
handsomely  printed  by  Geo.  C.  Rand  and  Avery, 
City  Printers.  Not  the  least  interestinjr  portion 
of  it  is  found  in  the  forty  pages  occupied  by  a 
special  Report  on  the  subject  of  Vocal  Music  in 
the  Schools,  prepared,  we  understand,  by  Dr. 
Upham,  the  gentleman  to  whose  judgment  and 
energy  the  city  and  the  schools  are  so  largely  in- 
debted for  the  successful  inauguration  last  year 
of  the  practice  of  an  annual  musical  school  Festi- 
val. 

The  Report  commences  with  a  "  Historical 
Sketch"  of  the  circumstances  under  which  music 
was  introduced  and  engrafted  upon  our  s(thool 
system.  The  first  experiment  was  made  in  a 
single  Primary  School,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1832,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation 
of  an  able  report  made  before  the  School  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  G.  H.  Sxellixg.  This  report  we 
are  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  the  author, 
to  present  to  our  readers  in  full  in  another 
column.  The  plan,  however,  althou  h  its  feasi- 
bility was  tested  and  established,  was  not  fully 
carried  into  effect,  until  it  received  a  new  impulse 
from  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  wdiich  had 
for  one  of  its  objects,  as  set  forth  in  its  first  an- 
nual report  (1833),  to  establish  instruction  in  vo- 
cal music  in  the  public  schools.  In  August,  1836, 
the  School  Committee  received  a  memorial  from 
the  Academy,  supporteil  by  petitions  from  citi- 
zens, praying  that  music  might  be  introduced. 
The  memoral  was  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
who  examined  the  matter  thoroughl}',  and  re- 
ported strongly  in  its  favor,  on  the  2ith  of  August, 
1837.  This  report,  signed  by  T.  Kempeii  Da- 
vrs,  as  chairman,  is  largely  quoted  from  in  the 
"  Sketch,"  and  presents  the  arguments  in  an  ad- 
mirable and  irresistible  manner.  The  result  was 
a  resolution  to  have  the  experiment  tried  in  four 
of  the  grammar  si;hools,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Academy  of  !Music. 

But  still  there  was  a  sceptical  inertia  to  be 
overcome.  The  necessary  apju-opriations  from 
the  City  Council  were  not  forth-coming,  and  the 
measure  for  a  time  was  practically  defeated ; 
until,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Academy  offer- 
ing to  teach  one  of  the  schools  gratuitously,  it  was 
again  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  in  the 
Halves  School,  in  South  Boston.  In  August  1838, 
the  sub -committee  in  charge  reported  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  experiment,  addins,  on  the 
authority  of  the  teachers,  "  that  the  scholars  are 
further  advanced  in  their  other  studies  at  the  end 
of  this,  than  of  any  other  previous  yeai-."  The 
School  Committee  hastened  to  express  their  satis- 
faction with  this  result,  by  passing  that  same 
month,  Aug.  23,  1838,  the  following  vote  : 

licsohril.  That  the  Committee  on  Music  lie  instruc- 
ted to  contract  witli  a  tcaclier  of  vocal  music  in  tlie 
several  puhlic  schools  of  the  city,  at  an  expense  of 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per 
annum  for  each  school,  cxceptinj;  the  Lyman  and 
Smitli  Scliools,  the  teachers  in  which  shall  not  receive 
more  tlian  the  sum  of  sixty  doUars^cr  annum. 


I^cf^oh'pd,  That  the  instruction  in  vocal  music  shall 
commence  in  the  several  puhlic  schools,  whenever  the 
sub-committee  respectively  shall  determine,  and  shall 
he  can-iod  into  etfcct  under  the  followinp;  rejrulations  : 
— 1.  Not  rnore  than  two  hours  in  the  week  shall  he 
devoted  to  this  exercise.  2.  The  instruction  sliall  he 
given  at  stated  and  fixed  times  throuirhout  the  city, 
and  until  otherwise  ordered,  in  accord:ince  with  the 
followinir  schedule;  (here  follow  the  hnnrs  fixed  for 
the  exercise  in  the  several  sclinoN.)  3.  Dnrin^^  tlie 
time  the  school  is  under  the  instruction  of  tlie  teacher 
of  vocal  music,  the  disciiiline  of  the  school  shall  con- 
tiime  under  the  chnrcre  of  the  re[rular  master  or  mas- 
ters, who  shall  he  present  while  the  instruction  is 
given,  and  shall  organize  the  scholars  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  s\ieh  arrangement  as  the  teacher  in  music 
may  desire. 

This  vote  of  the  School  Committee  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  their  re- 
port of  1830,  to  be  the  JSIngnn  Chnrta  of  musical 
education  in  this  country.  The  matter  was  given 
in  charge  to  Jlr.  Lowell  Masox,  under  whose 
supervision  vocal  music  was  tatight  in  the  schools 
with  gratifying  results.  In  1846  the  supervision 
was  divided  between  two  teachers,  Mr.  Mason 
taking  charge  often  schools,  and  B.  F.  Baker  of 
ten  ;  each  of  these  gentlemen  employing  assis- 
tant teachers  in  several  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge.  In  1848,  new  orders  were  adopted,  that 
the  musieal^partment  might  conform  with  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  general  organization  of  the 
schools,  as  follows  : 

1.  That  two  lessons  of  thirty  minutes  each,  shall 
he  given  in  each  week  to  every  pupil.  2.  That  in 
the  Adams,  Hancock.  Bowdoin,  S'uith  and  Qnincy 
Schools,  the  musical  instruction  shall  he  irivcn  in  the 
hiree  hall,  to  all  the  pupils  simultancouslv.  In  each 
of  said  schools  the  superintendent  shall  receive  one 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  .3.  Thnt  in  the  F>liot, 
Franklin,  Boyl^ton,  Wells,  Mather,  Brimmer,  Phil- 
lips and  Otis  Schools,  the  superintendent  shall  cive 
musical  instruction  to  the  two  upper  classes,  and  for 
such  instruction,  shall  receive  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  for'  each  school,  piano  included.  For  the 
eiirht  ahove-mentioncd  schools  there  shall  he  musical 
instruction  jriven  to  the  ten  lower  classes,  hy  such 
fema'e  teachers,  suh-mnster.  or  usher,  as  m-iy  he  found 
in  the  schools  eapahle  of  civino-  such  instruction  ;  and 
everv  such  teacher  shall  receive  twenty-five  dollars 
\\^r  annum  ^'^  S'llarv.  4.  That  in  the  Hnwes,  John- 
son, Winthrop,  Iivm:m,Endicott,  Mayhewand  nwi^dit 
Schools  there  .shall  he  two  pianos  in  each  huildini, 
and  a  music  lesion  shall  he  e^iven  h%'  the  superinten- 
dent in  each  department.  For  each  deiiartmcut  the 
superintendent  shall  receive  eighty  dollars  per  annum 
as  salary,  pinnos  included. 

Meanwhile,  and  for  years  after,  efforts  were 
from  time  to  time  renewed  for  the  sj'stematic  in- 
troduction of  music  into  the  Primary  Schools; 
but  with  no  definite  results  ;  nor  does  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  notable  change  in  the  rou- 
tine of  public  school  musical  instruction,  until 
February  1857,  when  at  a  meeting  of  the  School 
Board,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Read,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Read,  Homer  and 
Cudworth,  to  take  into  consiileration  the  whole 
subject  of  music  in  the  schools,  and  report  what 
action,  if  any,  was  necessary.  AVe  wish  we  had 
room  for  large  citations  from  their  full  and  able 
report.  Its  recommendations  were  essentially 
adopted,  and  stand  in  the  Code  of  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  1858,  as  follows: 

At  the  first  meeting  in  each  year,  the  President 
shall  appoint,  suhject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  a 
Standinn;  Committee  on  Music,  to  consist  of  five 
memhers,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  year  en- 
suing. 

Two  half-hours  each  week,  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
shall  l)e  devoted  to  the  study  and  i^ractice  of  vocal 
music,  and  in  addition  to  the  instruction  already  given 
hy  the  nuisic  teacher  to  the  first  and  second  classes, 
musical  notation,  the  singing  of  the  scale,  and  exer- 
cises in  reading  simple  music  he  practised  twice  a 
week  hy  the  lower  classes,  under  the  direction  of  the 
teachers  ;  and  the  pupils  shall  undergo  examinations, 
and  receive  credits  for  proficiency  in  music,  as  in  the 
other  studies  pursued  in  the  schools. 


In  the  Primaiy  Schools,  also,  singin":  shall  form 
part  of  the  opcninj;  and  closing  exercises  of  every 
session  ;  and  such  time  he  devoted  to  instruction  in 
music  in  each  school,  as  the  siih-eomniittee  may  deem 
expedient. 

It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  music  teacher,  for  the 
time  heing,  at  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  to 
give  such  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  that  institution 
as  shall  qualify  them  tn  teach  vocal  music  in  our  puh- 
lic schools.  And  the  Board  recommend  that,  in  all 
the  schools,  the  appointed  morniiic-  exercise  (the 
reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture.)  he  followed  with 
the  Lord's  Pra3Tr,  repeated  hy  the  teacher  alone,  or 
chanted  hv  tlie  teacher  and  children  in  conceit,  and 
that  the  afternoon  session  close  with  appropriato  sing- 
ing. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  five  was  appointed, 
with  Dr.  Read  as  Chairman  ;  sub-committees  for 
the  various  schools  were  designated  ;  and  it  was 
settled  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Old  Hundred 
should  be  daily  sung  as  the  opening  and  closing 
pieces,  for  both  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 
The  teachers,  for  the  present,  are  allowed  to  use 
whatever  manual  they  prefer,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee ;  but  is  lioped  some  unity 
of  method  in  this  matter  will  in  due  time  be  se- 
cured. We  may  in  future  have  something  to  say 
about  it.  The  responsibility  ot  the  teaching  con- 
tinues divided,  as  for  some  years  past,  between 
Messrs.  Butler,  Bruce  and  Drake,  who  give 
their  personal  attention  to  the  pupils;  except 
that  in  the  Mayhew  School,  music,  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties,  is  efficiently  taught  by  Mr. 
Swax,  the  master  of  the  school ;  and,  (certainl}'  a 
great  gain,  mention  of  which  is  omitted  in  the 
"Sketch"),  ]\Ir.  Carl  Zerraiin,  who  so  won 
upon  the  syinpathics  of  the  pupils  by  his  training 
of  their  voices  for  the  great  School  Festival  of 
last  July,  has  for  some  months  officiated  as  teach- 
er of  music  in  the  Girls' High  and  Normal  School. 

The  "  flistorical  Sketch  "  is  followed  by  a  full 
account  of  the  Festival  in  the  Music  Hall,  on  the 
27th  of  July  last,  including  the  principal  speeches 
on  that  occasion ;  all  of  which  was  fully  reported 
in  this  Journal  at  the  time.  The  second  Festival 
is  now  in  course  of  zealous  preparation,  and  will 
take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

By  a  report  of  the  Standing  Committee,  made 
at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  School  Board,  in 
September  last,  it  ajipears,  that  they  had  visited 
the  schools  and  found  in  all  of  them  an  increased 
interest  in  music  ;  that  the  music  teachers  enjoyed 
the  co-operation  of  the  masters  of  the  schools  ; 
that  the  pupils  "  rendered  their  vocal  exercises 
with  a  degree  of  spirit  and  attention  that  was 
truly  gratifying  " ;  that  more  than  half  of  the 
school  teachers  were  already  capable  of  instruct- 
ing their  pupils  in  as  much  of  the  elements  of 
music  as  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  ; 
and  that  in  view  of  changes  and  regard  to  be  had 
to  musical  qualifications  in  future  selections  of 
teachers,  "  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
the  exceptions  will  cease  to  exist." 

"  But  one  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  teach- 
ers as  to  the  influence  of  music  upon  school  disci- 
pline. Their  united  testimony  is  to  the  efl'ect 
that  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  disciplinary  regulations, 
and  tliat  it  exerts  o  soothing  and  healthful  influ- 
ence over  every  grade  of  scholars,  from  the 
youngest  to  the  oldest ;  over  the  vicious,  as  well 
as  over  those  well-disposed." 

The  Diarist  Abroad. 

Berlin,  April  20. — I  cannot  decide  which  to 
pity  most  —  ho  who  in  literature,  polities  or  any  op 
the  arts  has  groat  facility  of  expression  —  by  which 
now  I  include  all  the  technical  resources  of  the  wri- 
ter, the  public  speaker,  the  painter,  sculptor,  musician 
—  and  yet  has  the  conviction  at  length  forced  upou 
him,  that  nature  has  not  given  him  ideas,  or  he,  who 
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finds,  as  lie  comes  out  into  the  worlfl  anil  measures 
himself  with  other  men,  tliat  his  brain  teems  with 
ideas,  hut  tliat  by  nature  or  from  the  laclc  of  an  ade- 
quate education,  the  means  of  eonreyinf;  those  ideas 
is  quite  wanting.  The  one  I;ecps  himself  before  the 
public  but  maizes  no  impression,  the  other  feels  liis 
internal  strength  but  knows  not  how  to  use  it.  The 
thouglit  struggles  witliin  liim  for  utterance,  but  none 
but  himself  can  feel  its  beauty  or  its  weight.  One 
painter  hangs  up  his  picture  —  "fine  execution," 
says  the  beholder,  "  but  there  is  nothing  in  it."  The 
other  e.xhibits  his  ;  "  Very  bad  picture,"  says  the  vis- 
itor, "  but  had  he  only  execution  equal  to  his  con- 
ception how  fine  it  would  be  !  " 

Three  things  are  required,  nay  four  ;  original  con- 
ceptions, genius  for  expression,  careful  and  long  con- 
tinued stndy,  and,  finally,  long  experience.  When 
these  are  united  in  any  one  individual,  be  he  a  writer, 
or  an  artist,  works  are  produced,  which  mark  eras  ; 
but  such  works  necessarily  demand  of  the  reader, 
the  hearer,  the  beholder,  a  certain  degree  of  culture. 
Hence,  as  you  linger  in  the  Dresden  gallery,  you 
find  that  the  world-renowned  masterpieces  of  art  in 
that  splendid  collection  are  not  those  which  attract 
the  great  public  on  the  free  days  ;  they  are  the  works 
before  which  the  cultivated  stranger  however  spends 
his  hours,  when  by  a  small  fee  on  other  days,  he  is 
one  of  the  "  appreciative  few  "  in  the  building. 

Imagine,  now,  one  born  in  a  city  where  from  his 
earliest  childhood,  his  religious  ideas  and  impressions 
have  been  all  associated  with  the  music  and  splendor 
of  the  Catholic  high  mass  performed  on  the  grandest 
scale  ;  give  him  a  mind  of  gre.at  power  and  original- 
ity ;  make  Art,  and  indeed  musical  art  the  great  end 
and  object  of  his  life  ;  give  him  constant  occupation 
as  student  of  music,  then  as  virtuoso,  and  finally  as 
composer  until  he  is  fifty  years  of  age  ;  place  him  in 
circumstances  which  shall  develope  the  religious  sen- 
timent in  a  high  degree,  and  force  him  to  look  for 
comfort  and  consolation  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  and 
atiliction  to  a  power  above  us ;  combine  in  him  to  a 
degree  truly  marvellous  the  four  things  above  named 
as  necessary  to  fit  one  for  the  highest  efforts  ;  then 
give  him  the  text  of  the  mass  to  be  composed  for  an 
occasion,  when  of  all  whom  he  might  delight  to  hon- 
or, he,  to  wliom  he  looked  up  with  perliaps  more  of 
reverence  and  affection  than  to  all  other  princes,  sec- 
ular or  ecclesiastical,  is  to  be  inducted  into  one  of  the 
higliest  offices  of  that  church  to  which  he  himself  ac- 
knowledges allegiance.  One  other  point  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  our  composer  has  long  since 
thrown  off  all  the  trammels  of  merely  traditional  or 
synodical  creeds,  and  sees  in  his  text  but  the  worship 
of  an  Almighty  Eternal  Deity,  of  an  ever-loving,  all- 
embracing  Father.  Such  thoughts  as  these  crowded 
my  mind  as  on  the  evening  of  April  16,  I  listened 
with  every  nerve  strained  to  utmost  attention  to  the 
mightiest  musical  work  in  some  respects  to  which  I 
ever  listened —  Beethoven's  great  Mass  in  D.  Beet- 
hoven himself  called  it  his  greatest  and  most  success- 
ful work.  With  reason  ;  for  it  is  tnat  in  which  he 
had  the  grandest  ideas,  that  is,  the  grandest  emotions 
to  express,  and  in  which  through  long  study  and  the 
use  of  all  the  means  of  expression  which  he  had, 
in  half  a  century  of  study  and  experience,  made  his 
own,  he  had  best  succeeded  in  conveying  those  emo- 
tions through  music. 

Every  man's  notion  of  Deity  is  his  highest  attempt 
to  grasp  infinity;  infinite  power,  infinite  goodness; 
infinite  wisdom  combined.  The  greater  the  mind 
tha  greater  its  grasp  and  the  grander  its  ideas.  If 
now  to  an  intellectual  power  of  uncommon  order,  is 
added  an  emotional  nature  of  exceptional  depth,  and 
a  corresponding  artistic  greatness,  we  see  combined  all 
the  qualities  necessary  to  express  religious  sentiments 
with  the  utmost  grandeur  and  intensity.  Hence  the 
old  Hebrew  poets,  hence  Milton,  Handel,  Beetlioven, 
stand  out  from  all  writers  and  composers,  unequaled. 
Hence  the  culminating  works  in  all  arts  are  those  in 
which  religious  ideas  are  embodied,  religious  emo- 


tions expressed.  Hence  too  when  they  get  upon  such 
awful  themes,  the  differences  of  the  men  are  so  felt  — 
differences  which  are  so  ditficult  to  be  described. 

The  marvellous  and  extraordinary  beauties  of 
Beethoven's  sreat  mass,  merely  viewed  as  a  work  of 
art,  were  swallowed  up  by  the  look  which  it  gave  me 
far  out  into  an  infinite  unknown  of  religious  feeling, 
as  the  exqui-^ite  beauties  of  Niagara  gradually  disap- 
pear or  rather  are  forirotten,  as  the  sublimity  of  that 
ocean  poured  out  of  the  "  hollow  of  His  hand  " 
gradually  gains  possession  of  your  whole  soul.  The 
long  preparation  through  hearing  so  much  of  Beet- 
hoven's music  during  the  six  months  preceding,  and 
so  many  of  the  great  works  in  all  styles  of  the  great- 
est masters  had  prepared  me  for  this,  and  I  was 
borne  along  on  its  mighty  tide,  '•'  whether  in  the  body 
I  cannot  tell,  or  whether  out  of  the  body,  God 
knows." 

And  when  the  last  "  pacem  "  had  been  snng  and  I 
had  left  the  Sing  Akndemie  buildimr.  then  I  began  to 
feel  how  deeply  it  had  t.aken  hold  of  me,  through  the 
weariness  and  exhaustion  which  followed.  Then,  too, 
I  becan  to  feel  how  great  the  excellence  of  the  society 
which  sung  it,  bow  remarkable  the  talents  of  Stern 
as  a  conductor,  to  be  able  to  produce  such  a  work  in 
such  a  manner. 

To  me  this  Mass  henceforth  stands  as  apart  and 
above  all  other  masses,  as  the  Ninth  Symphony 
above  all  other  symphonies,  as  the  Messiah  and  "  Is- 
rael in  Egypt  "  above  all  other  oratorios. 

^^^  A.  W.  T. 


Our  Symphony  Concerts. 

We  find  the  following  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  which,  while  its  demand  for  more 
of  what  would  be  novelty,  to  »s,  after  years  of  ring- 
ing of  changes  on  the  same  glorious,  but  limited,  list 
of  Symphonies  in  our  concert  programmes,  is  reas- 
onable, yet  calls  for  a  few  comments. 

Orciiestkai,  Concerts  in  Boston.  ]\fr.  Editor: 
The  last  number  of  Dwight's  Journ.al  of  Music  con- 
t  tins  a  classified  list  of  music  of  various  descriptions, 
performed  in  our  concert  rooms  and  elsewhere,  since 
last  October.  This  list  mentions  all  the  Symphonies 
performed  here,  as  well  as  the  number  of  times  they 
ii.ave  been  played.  At  the  end  of  the  catalogue  oc- 
curs the  following  significant  remark  : 

The  fault  of  the  season  has  been,  that  it  has  given 
us  almost  nothing  hut  good  old  favorites. 

This  comment  applies  with  especi.al  force  to  those 
concerts  which  have  been  commenced  with  sympho- 
nies. Nor  was  the  hst  season  the  only  one  in  which 
monotonous  repetition  has  been  the  chief  feature  in 
the  programmes  of  our  orchestral  concerts.  Our  con- 
cert goers,  during  some  four  or  five  years  past,  have 
had  very  few  programmes  which  gave  them  an  op- 
portunitv  to  hear  neiw  Symphonies  of  the  first  clnss. 
I  don't  deny  th.at  in  some  of  the  seasons  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  Germania  Society  separated,  we 
have  had  .a  fair  share  of  ww  Symphonies,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  were  almost  always  by  composers  of  an 
inferior  grade.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  few  seasons 
since,  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  a  new"'  Symphony  by 
Schumann  was  given  us.  Now  this  composer  is  one 
of  the  dreariest  authors  over  whose  works  an  unlia]i- 
pv  musician  ever  sweltered.  It  is  true  that  in  one  of 
his  works  (a  Quintette  for  piano  and  strings)  he  soars 
to  mediocrity ;  but  this  is,  I  think,  a  solitary  case. 
Then,  too,  in  p.ast  seasons,  we  have  also  had,  for  the 
sake  of  this  same  desideratum,  novelty,  Symphonies 
by  Spohr  and  Gade,  neither  of  whom  is  a  first-class 
composer. 

And,  now,  as  I  have  glanced  at  what  has  been 
done,  let  me  say  a  word  which  may  act  beneficially 
on  the  programmes  of  Symphony  Concerts  in  the 
future.  It  is  not  enonirh  that  an  audience  of  musical 
amateurs  should  be  furnished  with  novelties  ;  the 
novelties  should  be  of  the  rie/ht  description.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  series  of  orchestral  concerts  may  by-and- 
hy  be  projected  for  the  next  musical  season.  Now, 
may  we  not  hope  for  a  denarture  from  the  monotony 
which  characterized  the  Orchestral  Concerts  of  last 
season — and  a  departure,  too,  in  the  riqht  direction. 
Of  the  Symphonies  of  one  composer  of  the  first  rank, 
BostDnians  are  deplorably  ignorant.  I  allude  to 
Mozart.  For  exhibitions  of  a  lively  fancy,  sweetness 
and  grace,  his  compositions  are  confessedly  unsur- 
passed. And  yet,  with  all  these  merits,  (and  nowhere 
are  they  better  displayed  tlian  in  the  few  symphonies 
we  as  yet  have  heard)  we  have  been  contented  with  a 
few  gleams  of  the  wealth  of  his  genius.  Of  his 
thlrtii-threc  Symphonies,  we  have  heard  three! 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  only  one  remark  to  make, 
in  conclndinsr  this  article.  If  the  projectors  of  future 
Orchestral  Concerts  wish  to  enlist  in  their  behalf  the 
sympathy  of  concert-goers,  and  to  cfl'ace  the  contempt 


with  which  classical  music  is  regarded  by  many  a 
person  who  has  a  keen  perception  of  melody,  let  them 
give  us  the  hearing  of  Symphonies  which  shall  he  at 
once  new  and  <jood.  Vive  Mozart. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  sentence  quoted  fjom  us, 
as  it  stands  hei'e  isolated,  does  not  represent  us.  If 
we  named  the  faidt  of  the  season,  we  at  the  same 
time  added  :  "  The  encouraging  feature  of  it  has 
been,  that  the  concerts  have  been  made  up  in  the  pro- 
portion of  at  least  five  to  one  of  sterling  classical 
works,  and  have  dealt  comparatively  little  either  with 
hacknied  trivialities,  or  with  things  attractive  solely 
on  the  grtmnd  of  novelty.  Do  v:e  err  in  reading  here 
a  (/enuine  sign  of  progrtss  of  true  taste  ?  " 

2.  A  departure  ^*  in  the  rigid  direction"  from  the 
one  uniform  round  is  certainly  desirable  ;  and  it  is 
true,  we  cannot  be  too  intimate  with  Mozart.  But  if 
Mozart  has  written  ijiirty-tltree  Symphonies,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true  that  the  tliree  which  we  have  ofien  . 
heard,  with  but  two  or  three  additions  at  the  most, 
are  about  all  that  still  maintain  a  place  in  Symphony 
concerts  any  where  in  Europe.  And  it  is  true  of 
Mozart,  and  of  Haydn  also,  that  the  majority  of 
their  Symphonies  are  comparatively  slight  and  off- 
hand efforts  of  their  genius,  measured  by  the  grand 
proportions  which  the  Symphony  assumed  under  the 
hands  of  Beethoven.  Still,  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  our  orchestras  dip  often  into  these  forgotten 
treasures,  provided  it  can  be  done  in  any  way  that 
shall  not  exclude  the  frequent  hearing  of  the  grand- 
est models  in  that  kind.  When  we  can  have  Sym- 
phonies once  or  twice  a  week,  the  season  through,  in- 
stead of  scarce  a  dozen  concerts,  this  will  be  both 
practicable  and  desirable. 

New  Symphonies  of  ihafrst  class  are  a  scarce  arti- 
cle. The  world's  whole  repertoire  of  really  gieat 
Symphonies  is  readily  counted.  After  the  nine  of 
Beethoven,  with  not  more  than  three  or  four  Mo- 
zart's, and  perhaps  as  many  of  Haydn's  (which,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  great),  there  are  left  only  the  one  in 
C  by  Schubert,  the  two  by  Mendelssohn  ;  and  where 
will  yon  seek  another,  except  it  be  in  Schumann, 
whom  the  Transcript  writer  is  in  rather  a  youthful 
hurry  to  despise,  but  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
musicians  all  over  Germany,  has  written  several 
Symphonies  worth  hearing  even  after  Beethoven, 
and  more  nearly  kindred  with  Beethoven's  music 
than  any  other  except  Schubert's  ?  We  found  that 
Symphony  in  D  minor  anything  but  "  dreary,"  and 
should  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  here  it  many 
times.  It  is  among  the  best  lovers  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  especially  the  latter,  that  the  works  of 
Schumann  find  admirers  ;  and  the  individual  impres- 
sion of  a  writer  in  a  newspaper  will  hardly  avail  to 
consign  such  a  man  to  "mediocrity." 

*  n   ■ 

Musical  Chit-C^at. 

The  hot  days  have  come,  and  the  only  music  left  us  ]s  of 
the  patriotic  order.  Monday  is  the  glorious  Fourth.  Mupic  ia 
to  take  part  in  various  ways  in  our  City  programme  for  that 
day.  There  will  be  Bands  of  Music,  during  the  day  and 
evening:,  on  the  Common  and  other  opc:n  places.  Mr.  BcK- 
DiTT,  who  is  a  zealous  chief  on  such  occasions,  has  arranged 
another  grand  military  concert  on  the  Common,  at  a  quarter 
before  8  A.  M.,  when  four  hands,  with  drum  corps,  will  unite 
in  a  grand  Band  of  eighty,  and  play  all  manner  of  national 
airs  and  hymns,  accompanied  by  the  canons  of  the  Xight  Ar- 
tillery !  Jfe. 

For  the  exercises  in  the  Music  Hall.  Mr.  Burdi^||H[fcom- 
posed  a  spirited  air  to  an  original  Ode  in  honor  of  Washington, 
which  will  be  sung  with  Biigade  Band  accompaniment.  There 
will  also  be  Chants,  Doxology,  &c.,  sung  by  a  large  choij:  of 
scholars  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  under  the  direcfiipn  of 
Mr.  Bdtler.  For  the  dinner  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Dr.  Clarke,  the 
city  physician,  has  written  a  fine  song,  entitled  "  Our  Flag," 
for  which  Juuds  EicnBERGhas  composed  music,  to  be  sung  by 
solo  voice,  with  choru  ,  and  Band  accompanying.  Here  will 
be  enough  of  it ;  would  we  might  hear  no  harsher  sounds  I 

London. 

PiiiLHARMON'ic  SOCIETY.  —  The  profrramiTie  of 
the  tliird  concert  {Monday,  May  30,  Hanover  Square 
Kooms)  was  a  follows  :  — 

Part  I. 

Sinfonia  in  B  minor Spohr. 

Air,  '■  Distressful  Nature," — Mr.  \Vilbye  Cooper — 

(Seasons) Haydn. 

Aira.  ''  Porgi  amor," — Madame  Clara  Novello — 

(Figaro) Mozart. 

Concerto  in  D  minor.  pinno-forte^Mr.  Charles  Hallo    Mozart. 
Aria.  ■*  O  Sulutari.^  Hostia,-' — MissLasccUea.  . . .     Cheruhini. 

Overture— (Leonora) BeuthoTen. 

Part  IT. 
'•  The  May  Queen." — Tocal  Parts  by  Madame  Clara 
Novelio,  Mi«s  La^cellos,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  at-d  Mr. 

AVeiBs  ;   with  Chorus Sterndale  Bennett. 

Conductor — Professor  Sterudale  Bennett,  Mub.  D. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Miss  Arabella  Goddahd's  Fikst  Soiree. — 
The  style  of  Miss  Goddard's  programmes  is  pretty 
well  Unown  by  this  time  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  insist 
tliat  the  variety  which  the  inexhaustible  re'/iertoire  at 
her  command  enables  her  to  impart,  endows  them 
with  a  peculiar  and  abiding  interest.  The  selection 
at  her  first  soire'e,  whicli.  on  Friday  evening  (the  27th 
ult.),  attracted  a  host  of  connoisseurs  to  St.  James's 
Hall,  was  as  admirable  as  any  that  have  preceded  it 
since  these  truly  classical  entertainments  were  first 

introduced  (in  1857)  :  — 

r 

P.IRT  I. 

Quartet  in  E  flat.  piaDO-forte,  violin,  and  violoncello.    Mozart. 
Sonata  in  E  major,  piauo-forte  solus,  (Op.  5).  (the 
first  time  in  public) Mendelssohn. 

Part  TI. 
Recueil  des  airs  varies,  Nos.  2  and  3,  Book  2,  piano- 
forte solus  (Op.  71),  (the  first  time  in  England) Dussek. 

Sonata  in  F  sharp  major,  piauo-forte  solus  (Op.  78)     Beethoven. 
Trio  in  B  flat,  piano-forte,  violin,  and  violoncello. .     Schubert. 

The  solo  pieces  were  just  as  interesting  as  the  mor' 
ceaux  d'ensemlite.  Tlie  Sonata  of  Mendelssohn  (the 
only  composition  of  the  kind  that  has  proceeded  from 
his  pen — unless,  indeed,  his  worthy  relatives  are  in 
possession  of  another)  is  a  very  early  work,  but 
crowded  with  beauties  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  first  three  movements,  too,  are  quite  as  masterly 
as  they  are  charming.  The  extraordinary  difliculties 
presented  throughout  the  work  show  what  an  expert 
and  daring  pianist  Mendelssohn  must  have  been  when 
a  boy,  and  account  for  its  never  having  been  attempt- 
ed at  a  public  concert  (in  London,  at  least),  until  now. 
This  and  the  lovely  Sonata  in  F  sharp  major  of 
Beethoven  (which  is  also  much  too  rarely  heard) 
called  forth  all  the  rarest  qualities  of  Miss  Goddard's 
talent. 

Another  novelty — and  of  equal  interest — was  the 
selection  fi-om  Dussek's  Recueil  des  airs  i^aritfs,  com- 
posed when  residing  with  Prince  Talleyrand  in  Paris, 
when  the  French  capital  was  resounding  with  the 
praises  of  his  (Dussek's — not  Talleyrand's)  magnifi- 
cent piano-forte  playing,  just  alter  his  (Dussek's — not 
Talleyrand's)  famous  Sonata,  Le  Eeionr  a  Paris 
('■  Plus  Ultra"),  and  shortly  before  his  (Dussek's) 
death.  From  the  Recueil  Miss  Goddard  picked  out 
the  graceful  Variations  in  F,  and  the  sparkling,  nev- 
er-ending, delicious  rondo  in  C  ("  Variations  and 
Changes"  on  the  old  air,  "  Amusez-vous,  Belles  "), 
and  played  them  with  a  vigorous  simplicity  and  un- 
studied grace  precisely  suited  to  their  character.  The 
concert  was  altogether  worthy  the  reputation  of  the 
concert-giver  ;  the  highly-finished  performance  of 
Mozart's  quartet  (in  which  Miss  Goddard  found  gift- 
ed and  congenial  as.sociates  in  M.  Sainton,  Mr.  Doyle, 
and  Sig.  PiattI),  having  inaugurated  the  entertain- 
ment just  as  brilliantly  as  Schubert's  Trio  ended  it. 

Madabce  Clara  Schumann,  and  Herr  Jules 
Stockhausen's  tliird  Matine^,  attracted  a  full  and  fash- 
ionable audience  on  Thursday  to  Willis's  Kooms. 
The  entertainment  commenced  with  Mozart's  Sonata, 
in  D,  for  fwo  piano-fortes,  in  which  Madame  Schu- 
mann was  assisted  by  her  sister,  Mdllo.  Marie  Wieck. 
The  other  pieces  in  which  Madame  Schumann  played 
were  :  Beethoven's  Sonata  Quasi  Fantasia,  in  E  flat, 
for  piano  solus  ;  Schumann's  Fantasie-Stiicke,  for 
pianoforte  and  violin,  with  Herr  Joachim  ;  and  Men- 
delssohn's Rondo  Capriccioso.  AA'ith  the  exception 
of  Uobert  Schumann's  Fantasia,  all  the  morceanx  were 
old  friends,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  however  esti- 
mable in  themselves.  We  have  had  occasion  more 
than  once  to  remark  how  splendidly  Madame  Schu- 
mann executes  the  music  of  her  husband.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  she  enters  heart  and  soul  into 
every  work  of  his,  and  that  her  talent  is  increased 
through  the  infiuence  of  her  feelings.  The  Fantasia 
of  Uobcrt  Schumann,  though  clever,  is  not  \ftrj  at- 
tractive. The  execution,  however,  by  Madame  Schu- 
mann and  Herr  Joachim,  was  so  superb  throughout, 
as  to  render  the  merits  of  the  composition  almost  of 
secondary  consequence.  In  the  *'  Kondo  Capriccio- 
so "  of  Mendelssohn  the  audience  could  not  .separate 
the  beauty  of  the  composition  from  the  brilliancy  of 
the  execution,  .and  Mendelssohn  and  Madame  Schu- 
mann may  be  said  to  have  divided  the  hearty  appI.Tuse 
awarded  to  the  performance.  In  addition  to  his  share 
in  Scliumann's  Fanta^fia,  Herr  Joachim  executed  the 
Chaconne  of  Bach,  which  he  has  already  played  in 
public  with  such  eminent  success,  and  equally  aston- 
ished and  delighted  his  hearers.  More  transcendent 
playing  was  never  listened  to.  The  vocal  music,  by 
Herr  Jules  Stockhausen,  consisted  of  the  aria,  "Per 
la  gloria  d'  adorarvi,"  from  Buononcini's  opera  Gri- 
seJda  ;  Schubert's  Lied,  "An  die  Leyer ;"  Ro-sini's 
"  Tarantella  ;  "  Mendelssohn's  Volkshed,  "  Es  ist 
bestimmt  in  Gottes  Rath  ;"  and  the  Rlieinisches  Volk- 
slied,  "  0  Jugend,  Oschone  Rosenzeit."  Herr  Jules 
Stockhausen  has  a  powerful  and  capable  voice,  of 
thoroughly  German  quality,  and  sings  with  remarka- 


ble energy  and  taste.  The  "  Tarantella  "  of  Rossini 
was  his  least  successful  effort. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  Herr  Leopold  de  Meter 
gave  a  concert  forthe  instroduction  of  some  of  his  new 
compositions,  with  the  assistance  of  those  excellent 
young  players  the  Brothers  Holmes  and  Mdlle.  Van- 
cri.  Those  who  admu'e  Herr  de  Meyer  (among  bril- 
liant pianists,  no  doubt,  a  very  remarkable  one)  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  his  force,  voluliility,  and  delicacy 
of  execution  have  not  deteriorated  since  he  was  last 
in  London,  some  dozen  years  ago.  They  will  not, 
further,  require  any  analysis  of  Herr  de  Meyer's  latest 
compositions,  having  been  once  informed  that  they 
are  in  the  style  of  his  earliest.  Not  having  as  yet 
spoken  of  Mdlle.  Vaneri,  tlie  opportunity  may  be 
taken  to  credit  her  with  a  voice  of  good  promise,  ap- 
parent warmth  of  musical  feeling,  owmg  little  as  yet 
to  tuition,  too  little  (to  be  frank)  for  one  who  attempts 
the  position  she  attempts  to  take  already. 

A  specification  of  the  orchestral  force  about  to  be 
called  out  at  the  Sydenham  Festival  gives  362  as  the 
number  of  stringed  instruments,  with  a  complement 
of  95  wind  instruments,  drums,  &c.  Here,  having 
some  weeks  ago  quoted  like  particulars  concerning 
the  meeting  of  !  784,  from  the  Handelmiia  in  Notes 
and  Queries,  we  are  bound  from  a  later  number  of  that 
periodical  to  quote  a  rectification  of  the  list  as  there 
given  :  — 

According  to  Burney,  whose  "  Account  of  the  Musical  Per- 
formance in  the  Abbey,"  &c.,  was  published  in  1785,  the  fol- 
lowing i.s  ttiecoTTPct  .'Statement  of  the  ■' voices  and  instruments  " 
as.semb]ed  together  on  that  occasion  ; — First  Violins,  48 ;  second 
ditto,  47;  tenor.s,  26.  First  Oboes,  13;  second  ditto,  18.  Flutes. 
6.  Violoncellos,  21.  Bassoons,  25;  Double  Bassoon.  1.  Dou- 
ble Bas.=es.  15.  Trumpets,  12.  Trombones,  6-  Horns,  12. 
Kettle  Drums,  3;  Double  Drum,  1.  Cantos,  69;  Altos.  48; 
Tenors,  83;  Basses,  84.— Total  of  the  Band  and  Chorus,  524. 

— Other  rectifiers  join  Dr.  Rimbault,  to  whom  the 
above  paragraph  is  owing,  in  his  correction.  — To 
come  from  past  to  present,  Madame  Novello,  Miss 
Dolby,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  and  Signor  Belletti  are  al- 
ready engaged  as  solo  singers  for  the  Sydenham  Com- 
memoration.— Athenceum. 

(From  the  Musical  World,  June  4). 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — Flotow's  Martha  was 
produced  on  Tuesday,  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
and  introduced  Mdlle.  Lotti  in  the  character  of  the 
Lady  Enrichetta.  It  was  turther  remarkable  for  the 
first  appearance  of  Signor  Graziani,  whose  ultimate 
operatic  destination  in  London  was  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty for  months,  when  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor  settled  the  matter  by  confirming  Mr. 
Gye's  right  in  possession.  The  reception  the  popular 
bai-ytone  met  with,  was  not  exactly  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet'with  at  Covent  Garden. 

Mdlle.  Lotti  had  to  contend  against  the  most  over- 
powering recollections.  Nevertheless,  to  such  emin- 
ent advantage  did  she  appear  in  the  new  part,  both  as 
singer  and  actress,  aud  such  special  merits  did  she 
exhibit,  as  to  make  eomparisons  "odious."  Her  suc- 
cess was  signal,  and  the  performance  of  Martha  alto- 
gether stiperior  to  any  part  in  which  she  has  hitherto 
been  seen  and  heard  in  London.  Expression  is 
Mdlle.  Lotti's  forte,  and  this  quality  serves  her  to 
great  advantage  in  M.  Flotow's  music,  which,  though 
occasionally  melodious,  is  not  very  original. 

Mario's  Lionel  is  one  of  his  most  finished  assump- 
tions. The  air,  "  Tutto  m'  appari,"  is  an  exquisite 
bit  of  sentimental  singing,  not  to  be  surpas,sed  for 
purity  and  grace.  With  the  exception  of  this  air, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  old  Irish  ballad,  repeated  at 
intervals,  there  is  little  in  the  music  of  Lionel  to  en- 
chain attention  even  with  Mario's  singing.  Tlie  ease 
and  fascination  of  the  acting  makes  up  all  the  rest. 
The  air,  "  Tutto  m'  appari,"  was  encored  with  ac- 
clamation. An  attempt  was  made  to  encore  Signor 
Graziani  in  the  "  Beer  song,"  but  was  overruled. 

Madame  Nantier  Didee's  Nancy  is  an  exquisite  bit 
of  character-painting.  All  the  music,  too,  is  snng  to 
perfection,  so  th.at  the  attendant  of  the  maid  of  honor 
becomes  no  less  conspicuous  than  the  maid  of  honor 
herself,  just  as  the  poet  and  composer  intended. 

The  first  performance  of  Don  Giovanni,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  attracted  one  of  the  most  crowded  au- 
diences of  the  season.  The  cast,  with  one  exception, 
was  the  same  as  last  year,  Mario  once  more  being 
determined  to  try  his  success  with  the  London  public 
in  the  character  of  the  Spanish  libertine. 

Madame  Penco  was  Zerlina.  Her  acting,  indeed, 
to  our  thinkinir,  is  the  most  natural  and  striking  we 
have  seen.  Madame  Penco  never  loses  sight  of  the 
coquetry  which  constitutes  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  peasant  girl,  and  at  the  same  time 
never  exaggerates  for  the  sake  of  producing  effect. 
Not  quite  so  demonstrative  as  Mdlle.  Piccolomini — 
with  whose  notion  of  the  character,  nevertheless,  she 
acrees  in  many  respects — she  eschews  the  refinement 
of  poor  Bosio,  who  could  never  divest  herself  of  the 
lady.  Madame  Penco  sings  the  music  pointedly  and 
with  spirit,  if  not  perfectly. 
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Mnsrc  nr  Mail. — Quantities  of  3Iusic  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  eouTeyance  not  only  a 
conTenience,  but  a  savina:  of  expense  in  obtaining  supphes. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


"Vocal,  witli  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Innocent  Lena  Komaine.     Song  ami  Chorus. 

Ossian  E.  Dodge.  2  5  - 

A  simple,  yet  touching  song,  which  has  drawn  an 
unusual  share  of  applause  in  the  composer's  popular 
Entertainments. 

Betty  ro3\     Song.  Jaich  Emeu.  25 

'Tis  winter  now.  Elliott.  25 

Song  of  the  Sea.  W.  H.  H.  25 

Three    good   parlor  songs,  easy  and  for  medium 

voices. 

Yes,  rU  wed  him,  mother  dear.  Song.  S.  Glover.  25 

Pretty  and  taking;  not  inferior  to  Glover's  beat 

known  songs. 

What  devotion.     (Quant' araore.)     Duet  for  so- 
prano and  bass  in  "  Elisir  d'Amore."         75 

This  celebrated  duet  for  a  buffo-bass  aud  a  soprano, 
with  which,  for  years,  a  number  of  artists  have  de- 
lighted the  public.  The  volubility  of  Dulcamara,  the 
quack  doctor,  seemed  to  be  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle to  a  transfer  of  his  speech  to  the  English  language. 
This  task  has,  however,  been  successfully  accomplished 
by  Mr.  T.  T.  Barker,  whose  version  is  a  true  portrayal 
of  the  original  and  will  go  almost  as  well  with  the  mu- 
sic. This  is  quite  an  addition  to  the  repertoire  of  the 
concert-singer.  The  piece  ranks  among  the  choicest 
among  the  few  really  comic  concerted  pieces  of  the 
lyric  stage. 

In  the  Louisiana  lowlands.     Song  and  Chorus.      25 
A  minstrel  song,  which  at  present  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  pieces  on  Mon-is  Brothers*  programme. 

Instrumental  Music. 
America.     Three  elegant  transcriptions  of  Amer- 
ican national  Airs,  (Yankee  Doodle,  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,  Hail  Columbia).    Each    C  Voss.  35 
These  short,   clever   arrangemenls  supply   a  great 
want.     They  do  away  with  the  hacknied  and  well- 
worn  form  of  variations,  and  keep  aloof  from  difficul- 
ties which  amateur  players  are  rarel    able  to  master. 
They  weary  neither  player  nor  hearer,  and  are  suffi- 
ciently novel  in  treatment  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the 
fastidious.    They  will  create  a  great  demand. 

La  rille  du  Regiment.  Fantasia.  Charles  Voss.  70 
This  is  one  of  Voss's  earlier  and  best  Fantasias, 
treating  the  well-known  melodies  ''  Ciascun  lo  dice," 
and  "Convienpartir  ''  in  that  brilliant  manner  which 
has  made  this  author  one  of  the  most  favorite  writers 
for  somewhat  advanced  players. 

Cavatina  in  Roberto  Devereux.     Varied. 

F.  Hunten.  60 
A  work  of  sterling  merit  for  teaching  purposes.     It 
ranks  in  point  of  difficulty  with  the  same  composer's 
well-known  variations  on    "La  Rose,"  and  will  be 
found  hardly  less  attractive. 

Lucrezia  Borgia.     (Illustrat'soperatiques,  No.  4.) 

C.  Fradel.  30 
An  agreeable  potpourri  for  young  players,  embrac- 
ing the  principal  airs. 

Books. 
Cramer's     Ikstructions     for    the    Piano 
Forte.     A  New  Edition.  1,50 

This  is  a  much  improved  edition  of  a  Method  of  Pi-- 
ano  Instruction  celebrated  both  in  the  old  world  and 
the  new,  as  easy  and  simple  in  its  mode  of  imparting 
the  rudimcntal  and  moderately  advanced  principles  of 
Piano  Forte  Music,  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
beginners.  The  neat  style  in  which  it  is  issued  and 
the  extremely  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold  will  secure 
for  it  a  large  sale. 
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Cradle  Song. 

•  FROM    THE    GEKMAN. — ET    0.    T.    B. 

Evening  is  balmy  and  cool  in  tlie  "West, 
Lulling  the  golden  bright  meadows  to  rest, 
Twinkle  like  silver  stars  in  the  skies, 
Greeting  the  two  little  slumbering  eyes. 

Sweetly  sleep  !  Sweetly  sleep  ! 
Thy  watch  the  good  angels  in  Paradise  keep. 

Now  all  the  flowers  are  gone  to  repose, 
All  the  sweet  incense-cups  peacefully  close, 
Blossoms  rocked  lightly  on  evening's  mild  breeze. 
Drowsily,  dreamily,  swing  the  trees  ; 
Sweetly  sleep  !  Sweetly  sleep  ! 
Thy  watch  the  good  angels  in  Paradise  keep. 

Wise  little  elves,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Sing  to  my  darling  a  lullaby  soon  ; 
Rise  from  your  cells  in  the  cups  of  the  flowers, 
Weave  him  a  golden  dream  all  the  night  hours  ! 

Sweetly  sleep !  Sweetly  .sleep! 
Thy  watch  the  good  angels  in  Paradise  keep. 

Weave  him  a  rosy  and  weave  him  a  mild 
Heavenly  Spring-time,  the  beautiful  child, 
Leading  in  slumber  that  soft  little  hand. 
Far  into  dream-land,  the  magical  land. 

Sweetly  sleep  !  Sweetly  sleep  ! 
Thy  watch  the  good  angels  in  Paradise  keep. 

Sleep  till  the  flowers  are  opening  once  more. 
Sleep  till  the  lark  in  the  morning  shall  soar. 
Sleep  till  the  golden  bells'  heavenly  chime 
Festively  welcome  the  morning's  prime. 

Sweetly  sleep  !  Sweetly  sleep  ! 
Thy  watch  the  good  angels  in  Paradise  keep. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Henry  Heine  about  Music  and  Musicians, 

XI.— The  French  Opera  (1837)  —  M.  Yeron 
—  M.  DcpoNCHEL  —  Berlioz. 

Continued  from  page  107. 

With  the  exception  of  Meyerbeer,  the  Aca- 
demie  Royale  de  Musique  possesses  few  composers 
of  whom  it  would  be  worth  the  pains  to  speak  at 
length.  And  yet  the  French  Opera  is  just  now 
in  its  richest  bloom,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
it  is  enjoying  a  good  daily  income.  This  thriving 
state  began  six  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of 
the  famous  M.  Veron,  whose  principles  have 
since  been  followed  with  the  same  success  by  the 
new  director,  M.  Duponchel.  I  say  principles, 
for  in  fact  M.  Veron  had  principles,  results  of  his 
reflection  in  the  world  of  art  and  science,  and  as 
he  had  in  his  profession  of  apothecary  invented 
an  excellent  music  for  a  cough,  so  as  an  opera- 
director  did  he  invent  a  remedy  against  music. 
He  had  in  fact  remarked  in  himself,  that  one  of 
Franconi's  spectacles  gave  him  more  satisfaction 
than  the  best  opera ;  he  convinced  himself  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  public  are  animated  by 
the  same  emotions,  and  only  feel  delighted  when 
beautiful  decorations,  costumes  and  dances  so  en- 
chain their  attention,  that  they  wholly  cease  to 
think  about  the  fatal  music.  So  the  great  Veron 
hit  upon  the  genial  thought  of  gratifying  the 
people's  love  of  show  in  such  a  high  degree,  that 


they  should  no  longer  think  the  music  irksome, 
but  find  the  same  enjoyment  at  the  Grand  Opera 
as  at  Franconi's.  The  great  Veron  and  the  great 
public  understood  each  other  :  the  former  wished 
to  render  music  harmless,  and  gave  under  the 
title  "  opera "  nothing  but  splendid  spectacle 
pieces ;  the  latter,  the  public,  could  go  with  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  the  Grand  Opera,  like 
good  respectable  citizens,  without  dying  of  weari- 
ness. America  was  discovered,  the  egg  stood  on  its 
end,  the  opera  house  was  filled  every  day,  Fran- 
conl  was  outbidden  and  made  bankrupt,  and  M. 
Veron  is  from  that  time  a  rich  man.  The  name 
Veron  will  live  forever  in  the  annals  of  music  ; 
he  has  embellished  the  temple  of  the  Goddess,  but 
has  turned  her  out  of  doors.  Nothing  surpasses 
the  luxury  which  has  gained  the  upper  hand  in 
the  Grand  Opera ;  it  is  now  the  paradise  of 
people  hard  of  hearing  ! 

The  present  director  follows  the  maxims  of  his 
predecessor,  although  be  personally  forms  the 
most  amusing  contrast  with  him.  Have  you  ever 
seen  INI.  Veron  ?  In  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  or  on  the 
Boulevard  Coblence,  you  surely  must  have  often 
met  him,  this  fat,  caricatured  figure,  with  hat 
pressed  right  down  over  his  head,  which  is  buried 
in  a  monstrous  white  cravat,  with  collars  sticking 
up  above  the  ears,  so  that  the  red,  jovial  face 
with  the  little  twinkling  eyes  is  scarcely  visible. 
In  the  consciousness  of  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
of  his  success,  he  waltzes  in  with  such  a  comforta- 
ble air,  of  insolent  self-satisfaction,  surrounded  by 
a  staff  of  young,  and  partly  too  of  elderly  dandies 
of  literature,  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  regaling 
with  champagne  or  with  ycetty  figurantes  !  It  is 
the  god  of  materialism,  and  his  soul-insulting 
look  has  often  cut  most  painfully  into  my  heart 
when  I  have  met  him. 

Mr.  Duponchel  is  a  lean,  sallow  man,  with  an 
aspect,  if  not  noble,  yet  distingue,  always  sad,  an 
undertaker's  mien,  so  that  some  one  rightly 
named  him  to  me  :  a  perpetual  mourning.  From 
his  outward  appearance  one  would  sooner  take 
him  for  the  overseer  of  Pere  la  chaise,  than  for 
the  director  of  the  Grand  Opera.  He  always  re- 
minded me  of  the  melancholy  Court  fool  of  Louis 
xiiL  This  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance  is 
now  Mailre  de  plaisir  of  the  Parisians,  and  I 
should  like  to  over-hear  him  sometimes  when, 
alone  in  his  house,  he  is  thinking  out  new  jokes, 
with  which  to  entertain  his  sovereign,  the  French 
public,     .... 

From  these  remarks  you  will  comprehend  the 
present  significance  of  the  French  Grand  Opera. 
It  has  conciliated  the  enemies  of  music,  and,  as  in 
the  Tuileries,  the  well-to-do  bourgeoisie  has  also 
penetrated  into  the  Academy  of  Music,high  society 
having  vacated  the  field.  The  fine  aristocracy, 
the  elite,  who  are  distinguished  by  rank,  culture, 
birth,  fashion  and  idleness,  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  Italian  Opera,  in  that  musical  oasis,  where 
the  great  nightingales  of  Art  still  keep  trilling, 
where  the  fountains  of  melody  still  magically  rip- 
ple, and  the  palms  of  beauty  with  their  proud 
fans   wave  applause     .     .     .     while  all  around 


is  a  blank  sand  desert,  a  musical  Sahara.  Only 
occasional  good  concerts  now  and  then  emerge  in 
this  desert,  to  vouchsafe  an  extraordinary  refresh- 
ment to  the  friend  of  music.  To  these  belong, 
this  winter,  the  Sundays  at  the  Conservatoire, 
some  private  soirdes  in  the  Rue  de  Bondy,  and 
especially  the  concerts  of  Berlioz  and  Liszt. 

These  last  two  are  Indeed  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  In  the  musical  world  here  ;  I  say  the 
most  remarkable,  not  the  most  beautiful,  not  the 
most  edifying.  From  Berlioz  we  shall  soon  have 
an  opera.  The  subject  is  an  episode  from  the 
life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  casting  of  the  Per- 
seus. Something  extraordinary  Is  expected, 
since  this  composer  has  already  a<'hleved  the  ex- 
traordinary. His  tendency  is  to  the  fantastical,  not 
united  with  soul,  but  with  sentimentality;  he  has 
great  resemblance  with  Callot,  Gozzi  and  Hoff- 
mann. His  outward  appearance  indicates  as 
much.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  had  cut  off  his 
immense,  antediluvian  frisur,  his  bushy  hair, 
which  bristted  above  his  brow  like  a  wood  over  a 
steep  precipice  ;  so  I  first  saw  him  six  years  since, 
and  so  will  he  ever  stand  in  my  memory.  It  was 
in  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  and  they  gave  a 
grand  Symphony  by  him,  a  bizarre  sort  of  night 
piece,  now  and  then  illumined  by  the  sentimen- 
tal whiteness  of  a  woman's  robe,  that  fluttered  to 
and  fro,  or  by  a  sulphur-yellow  gleam  of  irony. 
The  best  thing  In  it  is  a  witches'  sabbath,  where 
the  devil  reads  mass  and  the  catholic  church  mu- 
sic is  parodied  with  the  fearfullest  and  bloodiest 
farcicality.  It  is  a  farce,  in  which  all  the  secret 
snakes,  we  carry  in  our  hearts,  rear  their  hissing 
heads  with  joy.  My  neighbor  In  the  box,  a  frank 
young  man,  pointed  out  to  me  the  composer,  who 
was  In  a  corner  of  the  orchestra,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  hall,  beating  the  kettle-drum.  Then 
the  kettle-drum  is  his  instrument.  "  Do  you  see 
that  stout  English  lady  in  front  of  the  stage?" 
said  my  neighbor.  "  That  Is  Miss  Smithson  ; 
Berlioz  has  been  desperately  in  love  with  this 
lady  for  three  years,  and  to  this  passion  we  owe 
the  wild  Symphony  you  hear  to-day."  And  there 
in  fact,  In  the  stage  box,  sat  the  famous  actress  of 
Covent  Garden  ;  Berlioz  gazed  at  her  continual- 
ly, and  every  time  his  eye  met  hers,  he  would 
beat  away  upon  his  kettle-drum  like  mad.  lUIss 
Smithson  has  since  become  Madame  Berlioz,  and 
her  husband  too  since  then  has  had  his  hair  cut 
off.  When  I  heard  his  Symphony  again  in  the 
Conservatoire  this  winter,  he  sat  again  as  drum- 
beater  in  the  background  of  the  orchestra,  the 
stout  English  woman  sat  again  in  the  stage-box, 
their  looks  again  met  .  .  .  but  he  no  longer 
beat  so  madly  on  the  drum. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


Teachers  and  Methods  of  Teaching, 

(From  Dr  M.vns's  General  3Iusirat  Inslrurtinn  ;  fninslated 
by  George  Macirone.    J.  A.  Novello,  London  and  Ntw  Yorlc.) 

It  is  manifest  that,  in  order  to  attain  the  object 
of  musical  education,  the  choice  ot  a  teacher  is 
highly  important  to  the  student,  while  the  choice 
of  the  most  sure  method  of  teaching  is  equally  so 
to  the  master.  So  many  parents  know  not  how 
to  help  themselves  in  this  regard — so  many  re- 
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speetable  well-intentioned  teachers  are  anxious 
to  ascertain  and  rectify,  if  needful,  their  methods 
of  proceeding — so  many  scholai-s  have  already 
been  led  astray  or  ruined,  in  a  musical  sense, 
either  by  a  mistaken  choice  or  an  erroneous  sys- 
tem, that  we  have  considered  it  to  be  our  dutv  to 
suggest  a  few  hints  on  this  subject.  We  give 
only  a  few  hints  on  the  principal  points  applicable 
to  the  matter  in  general.  A  fundamental  im- 
provement cannot  be  arrived  at  by  a  book  ;  it 
must  be  the  result  ot  a  more  elevated  education 
of  the  teachers,  by  institutions  of  the  state,  and 
through  a  real  enlightenment  of  all  educated  per- 
sons on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  music. 

The  profession  of  music  is  highly  important, 
from  the  powerful  influence  this  science  exercises 
on  our  senses  and  on  our  spiritual  and  civil  life. 
Parents  should  weigh  well,  in  the  choice  of  a 
teacher,  wliat  power  is  given  him  through  his 
art  over  the  mind  of  tlieir  child ;  that  he  may 
elevate  the  youthful  mind  to  the  most  noble  sen- 
timents, or  defile  and  lower  it  to  the  most  grovel- 
ing :  how  prejudicial  it  is  merely  to  leave  the 
mind  vacant,  while  music  is  acting  irresistibly  up- 
on the  senses  and  the  mind.  Listlessness,  thought- 
lessness, sensuality,  vanity,  unbridled  passion, 
may  be  implanted  and  fostered  by  the  teacher  of 
music ;  but  we  may  also  be  indebted  to  him  for 
awakening  and  cherishing  the  noblest  powers  and 
sentiments  of  the  soul. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  woulil  appear  that  the 
weightiest  point  to  be  considered,  in  the  choice  of 
a  music  master  is,  what  influence  may  be  ex- 
pected from  him  on  the  mind  of  his  scholar.  His 
good  manners,  however  necessary,  are  no  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  suitability.  But,  indeed,  the 
high  and  pure  sense  in  which  he  has  formed  his 
conception  of  art,  and  the  degree  of  his  general 
capability  and  education,  which  enables  him  to 
transfer  his  conception  to  his  pupil, — all  this  must 
be  maturely  pondered.  But  the  choice  made, 
boldly  and  with  full  confidence  give  free  hand  to 
the  teacher.  Half  confidence,  interference  in 
the  instruction,  would  only  disturb  the  efficiency 
of  the  master. 

We  must,  therefore,  with  regard  to  music,  con- 
sider, in  the  first  place,  what  view  the  teacher 
takes  of  it,  and  what  motive  urges  him  in  its  em- 
ployment. The  mere  technical  man,  who  uses 
art  simply  as  handicraft,  will  produce  nothing  but 
a  handicraftsman.  The  player  from  understand- 
ing will  give  cold  lessons  and  perceptions ;  he 
can  give  technicality  with  ease  and  certainty,  but 
he  Avill  never  warm  the  heart  with  inward  fire  : 
he  will  rather  rob  it  of  its  natural  warmth.  The 
mere  man  of  feeling  will  perhaps  allow  the  scholar 
to  sympathize  in  company  with  him,  but  never 
insist  upon  sure  instruction.  Art  is  not  mere 
technicality,  nor  mere  understanding,  nor  mere 
feeling.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  whole  man ; 
and  only  he  who  embraces  it  in  its  entireness  can 
ingraft  and  rear  its  true  nature  and  power.  Tal- 
ent and  knowledge,  a  feeling  heart,  and  a  rational 
consciousness  of  the  reality  of  the  nature  and  op- 
erations of  art — these  are  the  indispensable  qual- 
ities of  a  teacher  of  music.  One  of  the  signs  of 
his  artistic  standing — we  must  repeat  a  former 
observation — is  the  works  at  which  he  and  his 
scholar  are  employed.  A  teacher  who  occupies 
himself  with  small  worthless  compositions,  in  lieu 
of  the  abundant  masterpieces  of  our  art,  shows 
the  inferiority  of  his  position,  and  a  poor  estimate 
of  art.  There  are,  indeed,  masters  who  limit 
themselves  to  appi'oved  works,  on  tlie  sole  author- 
ity of  the  name,  without  taking  any  lively  inter- 
est in  them ;  in  this  case,  certainly,  their  instruc- 
tion can  be  but  of  small  benefit.  The  next  gen- 
eral qualification  which  a  teacher  indispensably 
requires,  is  the  faculty  of  working  with  decision 
and  effect  on  the  mind  and  disposition  of  his  pu- 
pil. The  mere  capability  of  playing  himself  a 
piece  of  music  with  propriety  and  effect,  does  not 
here  suffice.  It  may  delight  the  scholar,  it  mav 
induce  him  to  a  successful  imitation,  and  even 
perhaps,  finally  to  a  more  or  less  noble  and  happy 
manner ;  but  will  not  ci-eate  in  himself  a  free  in- 
dependent feeling,  and  conscious  certainty  in  art. 
It  is  not  necessary  only  that  the  teacher  should 
enable  the  scholar  to  play  whole  compositions  as 
ho  does  himself,  but  that  he  lead  him  into  the 


composition  itself — that  he  enable  him  to  see  and 
comprehend  thoroughly  each  unity  therein,  their 
combination  and  mutual  dependence,  and  their 
constitution  as  a  whole,  A  bright  consciousness 
only  of  the  nature  of  art,  and  of  the  contents  of 
each  work  of  art,  advances  the  pupil  to  a  free 
comprehension  and  performance  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  conducts  him  by  his  own  productions  to 
the  summit  where  individuality  of  the  artist  and 
nature  of  the  art  join  in  conscious  union,  and 
give  style  to  his  creations.  Only  such  a  method 
of  instruction  works  beyond  the  circle  of  lessons 
wliich  he  has  run  through.  If  the  scholar  has 
seized  the  essence  of  the  matter,  he  will  not  hold 
it  fast  in  studies  and  forms  only,  which  the  teach- 
er has  worked  out  with  him  ;  he  will  seek  and 
seize  it  everywhere  equally  when  the  master  is 
absent.  This  is  the  true  life  in  art ;  this  alone 
guarantees  that  the  exercise  will  not  cease  with 
instruction,  but  will  adorn  the  whole  of  life.  For 
this  object  there  is  required,  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  deep  insight,  extensive  knowledge,  and 
in  both  such  ability  and  certainty  that  he  can 
comprehend  and  explain  his  subjects  under  all 
their  aspects.  A  teacher  must  know  more,  much 
more  than  he  is  required  to  teach  ;  he  must  be 
everywhere  at-home,  ard  perfectly  master  of  his 
subject,  in  order  to  be  able  to  answer  every 
question,  and  supply  every  unnoticed  deficiency. 

After  the  elementary  and  technical  instruction, 
we  require  absolutely  from  a  good  singing  and 
piano  master  the  study  of  composition,  as  the 
most  sure,  if  not  the  only  means  of  penetrating 
with  full  consciousness  into  the  recesses  of  art. 
We  require  of  him  an  extensive  and  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  of  the  elder 
and  modern  times;  and  strongly  recommend  a 
continually  observant  and  sympathizing  eye  on 
new  productions,  in  order  to  acquire  every  move- 
ment in  artistic  life,  even  although  masses  of  un- 
successful or  retrograde  composition  should  make 
the  duty  burthensome.  The  higher  teacher,_espe- 
cially  one  who  is  concerned  in  the  education  of 
composers  and  teachers  or  conductors,  ought  not 
to  delay  his  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  art 
and  the  science  of  music,  besides  his  study  of 
fundamental  composition ;  since  everything,  and 
therefore  music,  can  be  perfectly  known  and  fully 
understood  only  by  the  help  of  its  history. 

To  the  properly  artistic  capacity  and  education 
must  be  added  the  knowledge  oif  mankind,  and 
the  talent  of  working  upon  the  mind  of  others; 
but  then,  also,  love  of  the  business  of  instruction, 
and  a  heartfelt  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
the  scholar.  An  able  master  studies  the  disposi- 
tion and  inclination  of  his  pupil.  He  judges  from 
thefn,  how  he  may  be  won,  how  convinced,  upon 
what  qualities  he  may  rely,  where  he  wants  assis- 
tance, and  by  what  other  powers  his  deficiencies 
may  be  compensated.  He  does  not  consider  him- 
self as  another  bnng,  foreign  to  his  pupil;  he 
neither  presumes  on  his  own  superiority,  nor  low- 
ers himself  to  his  pupil  (both  false  methods  of 
teachini),  but  penetrates  with  his  higher  ideas 
and  education  into  the  mental  condition  of  his 
pupil ;  comprehends,  as  it  were,  from  the  soul  of 
the  young  disciple  the  conceptions  he  has  acquired 
of  art  and  its  forms ;  he  here  separates,  by  his 
superior  knowledge,  the  true  and  healthy  from 
the  false  and  insufficient;  he  encourages,  ex- 
pands, and  exalts  the  former,  and  corrects  and 
amplifies  the  latter.  In  short,  he  endeavors  to 
originate  or  unravel  every  desirable  faculty  in  the 
pupil  himself;  because  only  that  which  is  engen- 
dered in  and  grows  out  from  ourselves,  not  that 
which  is  brought  to  us  from  without,  is  vital,  and 
works  with  the  energy  of  life. 

Such  a  teacher  will  lose  courage  only  in  the 
case  of  total  indifference  or  absolute  incapacity  ; 
or  much  rather,  with  our  feelings,  he  would  de- 
cline the  scholar.  But  each  single  deficiency, 
every  erroneous  or  one-sided  conception,  he 
knows  how  to  meet.  If  the  feeling  of  measure 
cannot  be  trusted,  or  is  perhaps  confused  by  ear- 
lier teachers,  the  master  will  prescribe  very  sim- 
ple lessons  of  determined  rhythm,  and  then  make 
rhythmic,  melodic^  variations  on  them,  so  that  the 
pupil  will  proceed  on  the  same  simple  lesson  from 
simple  rhythm  to  more  rich,  placed  together  and 
increasing  in  difficulty.     If  the  sense  of  tone  be 


undeveloped,  the  teacher  will  apply  the  earlier  to 
the  practice  of  chords ;  first  the  major  triad,  then 
the  chord  of  the  dominant,  lastly  t!ie  major  and 
minor  chords  of  the  ninth  (major  chords  always 
before  minor)  by  ear  on  the  piano,  and  then  have 
them  sung  by  the  pupil.  For  since  those  chords 
are  the  first  indications  given  by  nature  herself, 
one  of  her  tones  helps  the  imperfect  feefing  of 
tone  in  the  student,  to  the  other;  and  the  most 
important  intervals,  such  as  the  octave,  fifth, 
fourth,  major  and  minor  third,  minor  seventh, 
whole  tone  and  semitone,  will  be  gained  from  the 
laws  of  nature.  If  the  scholar  has  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  brilliant  and  off-hand  playing,  the 
teacher  will  fall  in  with  this  inclination  (since  to 
oppose  it  abrupt!)'  would  rather  alarm  than  over- 
come), and  by  gradually  shading  the  passages, 
separating  and  binding,  changing  the  forle  and 
piano,  &c.,  in  a  manner  comprehensible  and  agree- 
able to  the  scholar,  he  will  make  the  latter  per- 
ceive how  one  and  the  same  passage  may,  by  dif- 
ferent playing,  become  newer,  more  attractive, 
now  more  neat  and  delicate,  and  then  more  forci- 
ble, &c.  It  will  now  be  easy  to  take  a  more  no- 
ble direction  from  this  point,  and  to  awaken  the  ' 
deep  sense  of  melody.  Should  the  intelligent  el- 
ement assume  a  preiiminence,  let  us  profit  by  it 
to  comprehend  and  seize  with  more  intimate 
feeling,  accentuation,  which  is  the  nearest  asso- 
ciate to  rhythm,  in  relation  to  the  understanding. 
Let  us  penetrate  into  the  innumerable  degrees  of 
accentuation,  and  awaken  thereby  the  conviction 
that  musical  matters  are  not  exclusively  the  busi- 
ness of  the  understanding,  but  that  it  is  often 
necessary  to  trust  to  feeling  only.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  feeling  must  have  free  operation, 
and  participates  of  right  in  musical  composition 
and  performance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
scholar  should  be  inclined,  perhaps  from  enthusi- 
asm, to  devote  himself  to  the  unknown  feeling, 
let  that  noble  power  of  the  soul  be  respected  and 
upheld  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  one- 
sidedness.  Let  us  apply  to  heartfelt  compositions, 
and  with  preference  to  those  whose  effect  has 
been  already  experienced,  and  point  out  the  chief 
traits  which  ha\'e  caused  our  emotion  ;  illustrate 
occasionally  such  passages,  by  comparison  with 
similar  or  dissimilar  instances,  or  by  changes 
which  would  rob  us  of  our  power  or  tenderness. 
Should  our  sensibilities  be  excited,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  superabundant  feeling,  by  melody, 
chiefly  or  exclusively,  we  will  apply  gradually  to 
movements  in  which  a  captivating  chief  melody 
is  met  by  a  leading  passage  full  of  character,  or 
where  two  or  more  highly  interesting  melodies 
combine  and  proceed  together.  In  so  far  as  the 
pupil,  either  by  himself,  or  induced  by  the  teacher, 
can  be  brought  to  notice  in  each  of  the  signifi- 
cant parts  that  which  has  hitherto  exclusively  oc- 
cupied him,  he  is  on  the  way  to  elevate  himself 
above  the  one-sided,  obscure,  and  overworked 
feeling,  to  a  higher  consciousness,  to  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  fruitful  spiritual  sympathy. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  accumulate  all  the 
counsels  and  advantages  arising  from  a  perfect 
intimacy  of  the  master  with  the  mind  of  the  pu- 
pil. It  is  enough,  if,  from  a  few  examples,  we 
have  made  ourselves  clearly  understood. 

That  there  are  now  but  few  teachers,  such  as 
we  require  for  so  many  scholars,  is  true.  But 
this  is,  however,  no  refutation  of  the  justice  of 
our  demands  ;  it  is  only  a  sign  of  the  insufficiency 
of  our  supplies  for  the  requirements  ot  our  con- 
sciences ;  and  proves  a  concurrent  striving  for  a 
recognized  good,  accoi-ding  to  our  power.  It  can 
not  "also  be  denied,  that  often  persons,  clear- 
sighted enough  in  general,  instead  of  selecting 
the  obtainable  good  masters,  procure  others  far 
from  proficiency,  out  of  thoughtlessness,  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  parties,  or  other  secondary  con- 
siderations. 'Here,  however,  the  reproach  falls  on 
the  musicians  and  teachers  themselves,  who  have 
given  themselves  but  little  trouble  in  enlightening 
the  public  in  general  on  the  true  nature  of  their 
art  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it — a  conviction 
which  has  had  great  part  in  the  production  of 
this  book. 

We  must  also  notice  another  erroneous  idea 
concerning  instruction.  It  is  the  deceptive  notion 
often  repeated,  that  for  the  beginning  an  inferior 
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teacher  is  sufficient.  This  persuasion  often  arises 
from  the  wish  to  save  for  some  time  the  cost  of  a 
good  master.  But  we  must  consider  this  opinion 
as  an  erroneous  delusion.  The  unsliilled  master 
lays  a  bad  foundation.  He  delays  the  fundamen- 
tal elements  and  exercises  upon  which  all  future 
prosress  must  be  founded.  He  neglects  the 
awakening  and  expansion  of  the  natural  disposi- 
tions, gives  a  false  direction  to  all  artistic  proce- 
dure, and  misuses  or  destroys  the  pleasure  and 
activity  of  the  scholar.  The  succeeding  better 
master  finds  the  scholar  half  tired  out  with  wan- 
dering hither  and  thither  without  profit  or  re- 
ward. He  meets  everywhere  with  only  imperfect 
or  false  preparation,  and  he  finds  difficulty  enough 
in  exciting  attention  and  activity  in  the  scholar 
for  the  attainment  of  an  object  of  which  this  lat- 
ter imagines  himself  to  be  already  possessed. 
What  teacher,  under  these  circumstances  (and 
they  are  of  frequent  occurrence),  does  not  wish 
that  no  instruction  had  been  given — that  he 
might  freely  and  with  good  heart  build  upon 
fresh  and  unencumbered  ground?  and  how  many 
a  gifted  scholar  has  abandoned  art  in  disgust, 
when  he  has  discovered,  after  years  of  labor,  that, 
in  order  to  succeed,  he  must  begin  again  from  the 
beginning. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  method  itself  of  teach- 
ing which  claims  our  consideration.  In  this  mat- 
ter, after  every  necessary  qualification  as  to  abil- 
ity, we  will  limit  ourselves  to  one  fundamental 
requisition,  which  seems  to  us  important  and 
comprehensive,  and  which  to  the  reflective  teacher 
will  develop  itself  so  advantageously  in  every  di- 
rection, however  simply  it  may  be  expressed. 
The  teacher  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
he  teaches  an  art.  Consequently,  he  must  treat 
his  scholar  and  the  subject  of  his  teaching  in  the 
sense  of  an  artist  and  of  art,  and,  prove  himself 
to  be  an  artist. 

He  must  also  constantly  show  to  his  scholar 
that  lovie  and  respect  which  are  due  to  his  fellow 
artist,  and  to  every  one  engaged  in  higher  and 
intellectual  occupations. 

He  will  foster  and  elevate  the  disposition  of 
the  pupil  for  art.  Artistic  activitj'  must  flow 
spontaneously  from  the  heart,  if  it  is  to  fructify 
into  life  :  we  cannot  force  even  ourselves  into  its 
possession,  much  less  others.  The  pleasure  we 
derive  from  it  is  therefore  the  first  and  indispen- 
sable condition  of  all  success  in  this  region  ;  and 
the  teacher  who  knows  not  how  to"  preserve  and 
increase  it  will  certainly  miss  his  aim.  He  must, 
however,  awaken  true  pleasure  in  the  art  itself; 
not  false  pleasure — vanity,  desire  for  reward  or 
profit;  and,  in  order,  indeed,  that  the  student 
may  become  constantly  more  susceptible  of  her 
pleasures,  and  more  capable  of  producing  them, 
he  must  moreover  excite  his  pupil  to  a  worthy 
use  of  his  powers  by  an  encouraging  word,  by  a 
well-timed  performance  of  the  works  of  art,  &c. 

The  following  point  is  most  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. Art  is  not  abstract  thinking, — it  is  not 
feeling  without  thought  nor  unconscious  activity ; 
neither  should  the  teaching  be  an  abstract  combi- 
nation. Every  lesson,  every  rule,  must  be  de- 
rived from  nature  herself  before  the  eyes  of  the 
pupil,  and  immediately,  if  by  any  means  possible, 
reduced  to  practice.  That  this  is  practicable  in 
teaching  composition,  we  think  we  have  shown 
from  the  fact  in  our  Doctrine  of  Composition.  It 
■was  one  of  the  most  unartistic  aspects  of  the  ear- 
lier art  of  teaching,  when  all  possible  intervals 
and  all  possible  chords  were  thrown  before  the 
pupil  in  a  heap  together,  and  then  all  the  forms 
of  counterpoint  in  small  unartistic  passages,  be- 
fore the  application  of  any  of  them  was  sought 
for.  Most,  indeed,  of  the  books  of  instruction 
give  no  application  at  all.  Nature  and  the  history 
of  art  point  out  another  way.  Wherever  a  free 
course  has  been  open  to  reason,  she  has  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  the  absolutely  necessary,  and 
in  art  to  the  actual  practice,  without  delay.  She 
has  followed  reflection  by  holding  fast  that  which 
the  moment  required,  and  so  in  every  instance 
she  has  elevated  her  mode  of  action  into  con- 
sciousness, her  thoughts  into  living  incarnated 
operation.  Such  also  has  been  the  development 
of  art — entirely  according  to  reason,  proceeding 
by  facts,  by  real  operation,  as  her  history,  prop- 


erly understood,  demonstrates. 

Also,  in  the  practice  of  music,  this  fu.ndamental 
proposition  is  thoroughly  practicable.  The  tonal 
system,  the  sj'stem  of  notation,  the  arrangements 
of  rhythm,  are  so  entirely  according  to  reason, 
that  every  scholar,  under  the  gentlest  guidance 
of  the  teacher,  can  unfold  them  further  from  their 
first  intimations,  and  can  again  discover  them  for 
himself.  It  appears  to  us  one  of  the  crudities  of 
the  usual  mode  of  teaching,  to  burden  the  scholar 
with  the  whole  tonal  system  at  once,  then  (or 
even  before,  as  some  books  of  instruction  do*) 
with  the  whole  system  of  notation  (and  perhaps 
in  several  clefs  at  the  same  time),  then  with  the 
whole  system  of  bars,  while  for  the  moment  he 
wants  only  the  smallest  part  of  them ;  such  as  a 
few  notes  in  one  clef,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
be  acquired  on  further  advancement.  By  this 
misapplication,  the  scholar  is  withdrawn  from  im- 
mediate living  and  improving  comprehension  to 
an  unartistic  work  of  memory.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  order  of  these  books  of  instruction, 
which  merely  present  the  materials  of  instruction 
to  the  memory,  should  also  illustrate  and  complete 
their  work;  and  not  doing  so,  can  have  no  claim 
to  be  considered  an  order  or  plan  of  really  prac- 
tical instruction. 

Even  the  exercises,  whose  immediate  object  is 
to  produce  readiness  of  hand  and  voice,  must  not 
only  be  brought  into  the  service  of  the  hand 
and  the  observant  understanding,  but  also  be 
used  for  the  pleasurable  feelings  of  the  scholar, 
whenever  practicable,  so  that  what  he  has  learned 
may  as  soon  as  possible  be  applied  in  artistic 
form.  From  these  considerations,  we  cannot  look 
without  hesitation  upon  an  invention  lately  intro- 
duced, to  make  beginners  practise  upon  finger- 
boards made  of  paper.  However  convenient  and 
cheap  this  may  appear,  it  is  evident  that  artistic 
participation  must  be  injured,  or,  to  say  the  least, 
not  excited  or  vivified. 

This  is  the  true  doctrine,  which,  in  the  smallest 
and  the  greatest,  holds  fast  and  advances  the  re- 
ality of  art,  and  upholds  the  student  from  the 
lowest  up  to  the  pinnacle — however  high  he  may 
be  able  and  willing  to  climb — in  perfect  artistic 
sympathy  and  activity.  But  this  is  possible  only 
to  a  teacher  who,  himself  an  artist,  is  replete  with 
tho  spirit  of  art. 

*  They  therefore  teaeh  the  sign  before  the  thin^  signified,  so 
that  their  notation  is  objectless,  and  must  remoin  incompiete 
until  we  become  acquainted  with  tones. 


Joachim  and  the  Virtuosi. 

(From  tbe  London  Musical  World.) 

The  presence  among  us  of  Herr  Joseph  Joacliim 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  art,  not  only  as  an  hon- 
orable profession,  hut  as  imposing  high  and  sacred 
duties.  It  is  so  rare  to  meet  witli  an  artist  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  term,  an  artist  who,  recognizing  these 
duties,  acts  up  to  them,  and  is  at  the  same  time  great 
and  gifted,  that  when  we  are  shown  one  of  the  genu- 
ine stamp  we  are  almost  taken  aback  and  incredu- 
lous. Herr  Joachim,  however,  is  a  livin.ff  example 
of  the  genus, — pw-sang.  and  thorougli  bred.  We 
have  but  to  compare  this  German  violinist  with  the 
majority  of  his  contemporaries,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
able,  not  merely  to  distinguish  him  from  the  crowd, 
but  to  estimate  him  at  his  proper  worth. 

While  none  can  deny  that  the  annual  influx  into 
this  country  of  foreign  musicians  of  all  denomina- 
tions has  in  a  great  measure  helped  to  make  us  a 
musical  nation,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  has  brought  with  it  evil  as  well  as 
good.  The  stream  has  not  been  always  clear  and 
rapid  in  equal  degrees.  Some  parts  have  been 
troubled  ;  others,  choked  with  weeds  and  fungi,  liave 
sent  forth  miasms,  such  as  bear  pestilence 

''  From  jungle,  morass,  or  from  stagnant  pool." 

The  difficulty  has  been  at  times  to  distinguish  the 
bad  from  the  good,  and  so  i-eject  the  one  while  accep- 
ting the  other.  At  no  period  did  the  stream  of  exotic 
art,  flowing  continually  to  these  shores,  bring  with  it 
so  large  a  quantity  of  deleterious  stuff  as  now.  To 
approach  within  nose-shot  of  it  is  dangerous  ;  to 
drink  of  its  waters  is  death.  Our  Thames  is  a  lim- 
pid fountain  by  comparison.  Orpheus  is  sick  and  in 
want  of  iEsculapius.  A  medico-musical  officer  has 
become  indispensable.  AVhat  a  pity  tbe  profession 
cannot  boast  of  a  Simon  ! 

To  leave  niela|)!ioi' — how  arc  these  iiiitpv  rlij/!i:ilis 
to  be  solved  '! — how  shall  the  "  divine  art  "  be  re- 
lieved from  its  alHiction  ?  Alas !  our  governments 
care  little  or  nothing  for  music,  as  Mr.  II.  i".  Chor- 


ley  has  well  explained  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the 
Society  of  Arts.  They  look  more  or  less  carefully 
to  tho  welfare  of  the  sister  arts — build  houses,  give 
charters,  and  employ  Teutons,  as  travelling  inspec- 
tors ;  but  for  Music  they  do  literally  nothing,  allow- 
ing it  to  grope  on,  unaided,  as  well  as  it  may.  It  has 
advanced,  however,  so  well,  that  by  this  time  not 
only  does  it  enjoy  full  possession  of  the  ear,  but  of 
the  heart,  "  popular,"  and  holds  such  a  big  place  in 
the  affections  of  the  community,  so  large  a  share  in 
our  studies,  and  almost  a  monopoly  in  our  recrea- 
tions, that  its  healthy  dissemination  is  a  matter  of  se- 
rious importance.  All  this,  we  are  aware,  if  brought 
forward  in  Parliament,  would  see  the  house  "  coun- 
ted out "  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  No — mu- 
sicians must  not  look  to  Government  for  assistance. 
If  diey  cannot  fight  their  own  battle,  they  are  not 
worth  tho  consideration  they  receive  from  those  in- 
quiring minds  for  whom  none  of  the  wonderful  phe- 
nomena of  this  wonderful  globe  (the  most  wonderful 
of  globes  for  aught  we  are  likely  to  know  to  the  con- 
ti'ary)  are  without  interest. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  w.ant  of  patronage  from 
high  quarters,  of  which  those  who  rightly  contem- 
plate the  social  effects  of  music  are  now  complaining, 
and  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  complain.  It 
is  the  progress  of  impure  art,  which,  under  the 
specious  disguise  of  "  virtuosity,"  is  beginning  to 
exercise  a  most  pernicious  example  in  certain  influ- 
ential quarters. 

So  long  as  the  "virtuosi"  walked  (or  galloped) 
in  their  proper  sphere,  they  amused  by  their  mechani- 
cal tours  cle  force,  charmed  by  their  Jinesse,  and  did 
no  great  harm  to  music  or  musical  taste.  They  were 
accepted  c»w  grano  salis,  applauded  for  their  dex- 
terity, and  admired  for  the  elegance  with  which  they 
were  able  to  elaborate  thoughts  in  themselves  of  very 
slight  artistic  worth.  But  recently  our  "  virtuosi " 
hai'e  been  oppressed  with  a  notion  that,  to  succeed  in 
this  country,  they  must  invade  and  carry  by  storm 
the  "classics"  of  the  art,  instead  of  adheiing  exclu- 
sively, as  of  old,  to  their  own  fantasies  and  jeux  de 
marteaux.  One  composition  after  another  by  the 
great  masters  is  now  seized  upon  and  worried.  If 
thej'  were  things  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  could  feel 
the  gripe,  be  conscious  of  the  teeth,  and  appreciate 
the  fangs  of  these  rapid  and  devouring  "  virtuosi," 
concertos,  sonatas,  trios,  <S:c.,  would  indeed  be  in  a 
pitiable  condition.  Happily,  being  of  the  spirit,  they 
bleed  not,  but  are  immortal. 

One  great  result  attending  Herr  Joseph  Joachim's 
professional  visit  to  London  is,  that  it  affords  both 
professors  and  amateurs  opportunity  after  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  his  manner  of  playing  the  works 
of  the  giants  of  music.  We  have  already  heard  him 
in  half-a-dozen  quartets  by  Beethoven,  in  the  same 
master's  violin  concerto,  and  in  various  compo- 
sitions of  Bach,  Spohr,  and  Schubert.  How  Herr 
Joachim  executes  these  compositions — how  diiferent- 
Iv  from  the  self-styled  "  virtuosi,"  how  purely,  how 
modestly,  how  wholly  forgetful  of  himself  in  the  te.xt 
he  considers  it  an  honor  in  being  allowed  to  inter- 
pret to  the  crowd — we  need  scarcely  remind  our 
readers.  Not  a  single  eccentricity  of  carriage  or  de- 
meanor, not  a  moment  of  egotistical  display — to  re- 
mind his  hearers  that,  although  Beethoven  is  being 
played,  it  is  Joachim  who  is  playing — ever  escapes 
this  truly  admirable  performer  and  (if  words  might 
be  allowed  to  bear  their  legitimate  signification)  most 
accomplished  of"  virtuosi."  Compare  Hen-  Joachim 
with  some  of  his  contemporaries.  Observe  how  feve- 
rish and  restless  they  are,  while  vainly  endeavoring 
to  grapple  with  music  for  which  they  really  entertain 
no  sympathy,  and  which,  with  all  their  powers  of 
execution,  thej'  cannot  play  correctly  ;  how  every  al- 
leqro  is  turned  into  a  jiresto ;  while,  in  the  celerity  of 
the  movement,  distinct  articulation  becomes  impossi- 
ble, habitual  want  of  finish  being  unredeemed  by  any 
grace  of  style,  or  rather  accompanied  by  the  total  ab- 
negation of  that  which  is  the  very  soul  of  music,  ,and 
without  which  pianists  degenerate  into  mere  "  ham- 
mers," violinists  into  lifeless  wood  and  sheep-gut. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  best  way  to  arrest  the  advance 
of  corrupt  art  is  to  listen,  as  often  as  possible,  to  the 
performances  of  such  an  artist  as  Herr  Joseph  Joa- 
chim ;  who  can  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  mighty  dead,  and  expound  them  fitly  ; 
who  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  simple  strain  of  Haydn, 
as  in  the  jiassionate  melody  of  Jlozart,  the  won- 
derful elaboration  of  Bach,  the  poetical  sublimity  of 
Beethoven,  or  the  ethereal  and  exquisite  fancy  of 
Mendelssohn  ;  to  listen  witli  earnestness,  and  mark 
!iow  such  music  sounds,  when  thus  delivered,  with 
faith  and  love,  and  an  appreciative  genius  that 
fimounis  almost  to  original  creation.  Ilcar  the  vir- 
tuoso afior  that;  observe  the  efforts  with  which  he 
tries  to  fincc  out  of  bis  music  a  meaning  which  it  was 
never  intcndt'd  to  boar,  and  ponder  on  the  diflercnce, 
the  difl'crenco  between  a  spotless  mirror  and  a  iienji  of 
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broken  liottle-plass,  the  difference  between  the  light 
of  broad  day,  when  the  snn  is  at  its  zenith,  and  the 
glare  of  a  furnare  at  midnight.  Thus  may  true  art 
best  be  distinguished  from  its  brazen  counterfeit; 
thus  may  the  stream  that  flows  to  us  from  abroad  be 
sooner  cleansed  and  purified.  The  oftener  Hcrr 
Joachim  is  heard — and  it  is  a  healihy  sign  that  with 
the  London  multitude  of  amateurs  he  is  the  most 
universally  popular  of  our  foreign  visitoi's — the  less 
chance  of  the  public  being  fascinated  by  mere  pre- 
tence and  glitter,  hy  art  in  convulsions,  instead  of  art 
in  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  its  repose. 


The  Diarist  Abroad. 

Notes. 
Berlin,  April  17.  — Bach's  "  passion"  after  the 
Gospel  according  to  Mittthew  —  the  less  grand  of 
the  two.  No.  I  cannot  "  live  into  "  this  form  of 
vocal  music,  so  as  to  feel  it  as  these  Germans  really 
seem  to  do.  I  feel  the  learning,  the  art,  ofttimes  the 
wonderful  expression  of  single  numbers ;  but  I  can 
find  no  necessary,  logically-dramatic  connection  — 
no  gradual  approach  to  climax.  I  am  not  carried 
along  with  it — my  heart  remains  cold.  Then,  too, 
the  conductor  had  thrown  me  into  no  favorable  frame 
of  mind  by  his  conduct  the  evening  before ;  when  he 
had  sat  at  the  Beethoven  Mass,  with  a  score  before 
him  not  far  from  me  and  discussed  points  in  it  aloud 
to  his  neighbor,  even  in  its  wondrous  "  Bencdictus." 
It  annoyed  me  to  see  such  a  man  the  next  evening 
conducting.  Moreover,  how  could  one  be  very  much 
struck  by  this  work  of  Bach's,  twenty-four  hours  af- 
ter that  performance  of  Stern's  Singing  Society  f 

April  20.  "  Egmont,"  by  Goethe,  with  music  by 
Beethoven,  performed  in  the  Hoyal  Theatre  in  Ber- 
lin !     Mrs.  Barrow  did  not  read  here  —  thank  God  ! 

Mai/  8.  A  private  musical  performance  at  Stern's 
"  Conservatorium."  Pupil  productions  of  course  ; 
both  the  singing  and  pianoforte  playing  very  credita- 
ble to  Stern.  Pattison,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  closed  the 
performance  with  two  pianoforte  pieces,  one  of  which 
was  Wm.  Mason's  "  Silverspring,"  which  pleased 
very  much. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  young  American  tour- 
ists, who,  if  from  London,  would  be  cocknej'S  of  the 
deepest,  direst,  dolefuUest  dye.  They  know  every- 
thing that  is  worth  knowing,  and  as  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  German  students  are  so  kind  and  con- 
descending as  to  impart  to  them  all  sorts  of  informa- 
tion. To  them  nothing  is  good  here,  because  it  is 
not  as  it  is  at  home.  Generally  such  fellows  soon 
have  two  or  three  inseparables,  who  drink  their  cof- 
fee, smoke  their  cigars,  swallow  (apparently)  their 
largest  stories,  and  make  themselves  generally  useful 
and  agreeable.  Sometimes  they  —  the  inseparables 
—  manage  to  get  a  little  quiet  fun  out  of  their  conde- 
scending, American,  spread-eagle,  friends.  This  was 
the  case  when  certain  students  took  the  two  Ameri- 
can students  at  Halle,  out  to  see  the  house  where 
Goethe  and  Skalcspeare  met  —  whereat,  when  I  heard 
the  story,  I  burst  into  Homeric  laughter,  and  deter- 
mined to  record  it  in  honor  of  the  American  name 
abroad.  Ah,  "  —  t — ,"  do  you  doubt  the  existence 
of  this  depth  of  verdancy "!  Please  try  the  question 
of  the  date  of  Goethe's  birth  upon  the  first  twenty 
students  you  meet.  Do  it  quietly,  as  a  mere  by-the- 
way,  and  see  if  you  do  not  find  one  or  two,  who 
would  like  to  visit  Halle,  to  see  the  house  where  he 
and  the  great  Englishman  met ! 

A  word  ot  wisdom  for  "  Trovator's  "  Oivl  book. 
Emblems  of  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable  duration: 
the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  an  Englishman  in 
a  continental  reading  room  with  the  London  Times 
in  his  hand.  A.  W.  T. 
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Liszt's  Dante  Symphony  has  been  published  in 
an  arrangement  for  two  pianos,  in  Leipzig.  A  fan- 
tasia on  Trovatore,  wliich  is  said  to  be  a  pendant  to 
his  Lucia  Fantasia,  will  be  probably  more  welcome 
to  our  pianists. 


TJniform  Musical  Pitch. 

(From  the  London  Athenseum,  June  18). 

The  preliminary  meeting  convened  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  to  consider  the  possibility  of  taking  any 
measures  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  correspondent 
with  or  in  adoption  of  those  agreed  on  in  France,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  normal  diapason,  was  held  yes- 
terday week,  with  an  attendance  of  some  half  hundred 
guests,  by  whom  the  diff'erent  interests  of  music  were 
fairly  represented.  Dr.  WhcwcU  was  in  the  chair, 
and  introduced  the  subject  by  a  short  address,  calling 
attention  to  the  elaborate  French  reports  and  to  the 
restrictive  measure  which  had  been  based  upon  it. 
"  The  first  question  to  be  determined  was,  whether  it 
was  desirable  that  a  uniform  musical  pitch  .should 
prevail  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  ivas  possible  to 
establish  such  a  uniform  pitch  in  this  country.  The 
latter  question  came  before  them  very  naturally,  inas- 
much as  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  pitch  was  to 
be  enforced  by  stringent  leg'al  means  in  France,  a 
course  which  could  not  be  imitated  in  this  country. 
The  French  legislative  provision  upon  the  matter  was 
that  musical  instruments  not  conforming  to  this  reg- 
ulation, were  not  to  be  admitted  to  any  Exhibition  of 
Industry.  It  amounted,  in  fact,  to  a  prohibition  of 
in.struments  which  wei-e  not  of  the  pitch  determined 
upon  ;  and  the  m^n  who  gave  false  measure  in  music, 
was  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  a  fraudu- 
lent purveyor  of  meat,  or  a  dishonest  vender  of  cloth. 
Of  course,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  their  musical 
friends  in  this  countiy  were  to  be  subjected  to  ]ional- 
ties  such  as  those,  or  that  a  uniform  pitch  could  be 
enforced  here  by  any  such  means.  Therefore,  they 
h.ad  to  consider  what  means  short  of  these  could  be 
used,  and  whether  any  influence  beyond  a  general 
understanding  amongst  those  engaged  in  music  could 
be  brought  to  bear."  The  discussion  which  followed 
was  prefaced  hy  a  reading  of  letters  from  many  mu- 
sicians, un.able  to  attend  the  meeting,  the  bearing  of 
all  of  which  tended  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  pitch.  The  question  was  then  discussed  as 
to  the  possibility  of  this  being  attained.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  "Wylde,  Mr.  Hullah — who,  it 
appears,  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  subject 
some  years  ago  (to  the  point  of  regulating  a  finiily 
of  tuning-forks,  by  aid  of  M.  Cagnard  de  La  Tour's 
instrument  called  the  Sirene),  Mr.  Nicholson,  the 
professor  of  the  oboe,  who  illustrated  the  inconven- 
iences of  the  present  uncertain  state  of  the  diapason. 
Sir  George  Smart,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Ella.  To  this 
ensued  a  discussion  as  to  what  the  proposed  uniform- 
ity ('the  desirableness  of  which  was  carried  vem.  con.) 
slionld  be.  Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt  warmly  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  French  normal  /o,  Mr. 
Tutton  a  semi-tone  below  the  present  pitch,  Madame 
Goldschmidt  some  letting  down.  "  For  her  own  part 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  music  that  she 
could  not  think  of  singing  at  the  present  pitch  ;  and 
mu=:ic  which  she  sang  with  the  greatest  ease  about 
twelve  years  ago,  when  the  pitch  was  lower,  she 
would  not  now  attempt.  If  the  raising  of  the  pitch 
went  on  as  it  had  hitherto  done  the  human  voice 
would  lose  its  beauty  and  strength  ;  and  she  did  not 
consider  it  was  proper  to  tax  the  voice  to  that  extent. 
In  her  opinion  the  standard  of  the  pitch  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  human  voice."  Sir  George  Smart 
produced  a  tuning-fork,  prepared  by  the  Messrs. 
Broadwood  for  him  some  thirty  years  ago,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Mrs.  Billington,  Messrs.  Braham  and 
Griesbach.  The  Rev.  G.  T.  Duffield  exhibited  Han- 
del's fork,  considerably  flatter  than  the  present  ones. 
The  question  then  arose,  as  to  the  practicable  recon- 
ciliation of  orchestras  and  organs,  Mr.  Davison  rec- 
ommending that  if  the  latter  instruments  were  altered 
it  should  be  by  transposing  the  pipes  a  full  semitone. 
Mr.  Hullah  urged  the  adoption  of  a  pitch  of  512  vi- 
brations a  second,  in  place  of  the  French  pitch  of  522, 
as  more  convenient,  on  the  score  of  numerical  calcu- 
lation. An  attempt  to  propose  the  French  pitch,  as 
the  one  most  expedient  to  adopt,  was  met  by  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  subject  should  be  more  closely 
investigated,  by  a  sub-committee,  than  was  possible 
at  a  general  meeting.  The  appointment  of  a  sub- 
committee was  unanimously  carried,  and  the  gentle- 
men nominated  in  its  formation,  from  whom  a  report 
will  be  submitted  to  the  society.  Such  comments  as 
suggest  themselves  on  the  discussion,  decision,  and 
the  possible  working  out  of  the  same  had  better, 
therefore,  be  reserved  for  a  period  when  the  subject  is 
before  the  society  in  a  more  complete  form. 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

{Continued  from  page  76). 

No.   12. 

Mozart,  senior,  to  M.  Hager>auer. 

Paris,  April  I,  nu. 
I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our 
banker  200  louis,  that  he  may  send  them  to  Salzburg. 


I  had,  on  the  9th  of  this  month,  another  fright  for  the 
health  of  my  children  ;  it  was  a  less  severe  one,  how- 
ever, than  the  first.  On  the  10th,  I  took  112  louis  ;  I 
do  not  turn  up  my  nose  at  50  or  60. 

Our  concerts  will  be  given  au  theatre  de  M.  Felix, 
Rue  et  Porte  St.  IJonore.  It  is  a  theatre  situated  in 
the  house  of  a  man  of  distinction  ;  a  small  stage  has 
been  built  here,  where  the  nobility  assemble  to  act 
plays  among  themselves.  I  obtained  this  room 
through  the  intercession  of  Madame  de  Clermcnt,  who 
lives  in  the  same  house.  As  regards  the  permission 
to  give  the  two  concerts,  this  is  quite  a  special  favor, 
and  altogether  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  the  Opera, 
the  sacred  concerts,  the  French  and  Italian  theatres  : 
we  had  to  obtain  it  from  M.  de  Sartin,  Lienteiwnt- 
Gingral  de  la  Police,  through  the  intervention,  and  at 
the  express  request,  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  the 
Duke  de  Durat,  Count  de  Tesse,  and  many  ladies  of 
the  great  world. 

Pray  have  mass  performed  for  us  during  eight  con- 
secutive days,  commencing  from  the  17th  of  April ;  I 
wish  four  masses  to  be  said  at  Loretto,  at  the  altar  of 
the  Infant  Jesus,  and  four  at  one  of  the  altars  of  Our 
Lady  ;  only  take  care  not  to  fail  in  the  date  mention- 
ed. If  my  letter,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  should 
reach  after  the  12th  of  April,  pray  have  them  begin 
the  very  next  day  :  we  have  serious  motives  for  this. 
It  is  now  time  that  I  should  inform  you  at  greater 
length  about  our  two  Saxon  friends.  Baron  de  Hopf- 
garten  and  Baron  de  Bose.  I  gave  them  a  letter  of 
recommendation  for  you  on  their  departure  for  Italy. 
They  were  our  constant  travelling  companions  :  we 
mutually,  and  by  turns,  prepared  lodgings  for  each 
other  during  the  journey.  You  will  find  in  them  a 
couple  of  men  possessing  every  quality  which  becomes 
an  honest  man  here  below.  They  are  Lutherans,  it 
is  true,  but  Lutherans  of  quite  a  peculiar  order,  and 
who  have  ofien  edified  me. 

Behold  us  here  now,  known  to  the  ambassadors  of 
all  the  foreign  powers.  Lord  Bedford  and  his  son 
are  very  favorably  disposed  towards  us  ;  Prince  Gal- 
lizin  loves  us  as  though  we  were  his  children.  The 
sonatas  dedicated  by  Master  TVolfgangerl  to  the 
Countess  de  Tcssd  would  have  been  engraved  by  this, 
had  it  been  possible  to  persuade  the  Countess  to  ac- 
cept the  dedication  which  M.  Grimm,  the  best  friend 
we  have,  had  composed  for  her.  It  had  to  b#altercd, 
for  the  Countess  w-ou1d  not  be  praised.  It  is  a  pity, 
for  the  dedication  described  her  well,  as  also  my  son. 
Besides  other  presents,  she  gave  a  gold  watch  to 
Wolfgang,  and  a  valuable  needle-case  to  Nanerl. 

This  M.  Grimm,  my  best  friend,  who  has  done 
every  thing  here  for  us,  is  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  :*  he  is  a  learned  man,  and  a  great  philan- 
thropist. Not  one  of  the  letters  I  had  for  Paris  would 
have  been  of  any  service  whatever,  neither  the  letters 
of  the  Ambassa.dor  of  Franco  at  Vienna,  nor  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Emperor's  Ambassador  at  Paris,  nor 
the  recommendation  of  the  Brussels  Minister,  Count 
Cobenzl,  nor  those  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  of  the 
Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  nor  all  those  of  which  I  could 
repeat  a  litany.  M.  Grimm  alone,  for  whom  I  had  a 
letter  from  a  merchant  in  Frankfort,  accomplished 
every  thing.  It  was  he  who  introduced  us  at  Court. 
He,  of  himself,  disposed  of  320  tickets,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  amount  of  80  louis ;  he  got  us  quit  of  paying 
for  the  lighting ;  there  were  more  than  sixty  tapers. 
It  was  he  who  obtained  us  the  aufliorization  for  the 
first  concert,  and  for  a  second,  100  tickets  for  which 
are  already  taken.  So  much  can  a  msm  do  who  pos- 
sesses good  sense,  and  a  good  heart !  He  is  from 
Batisbon,  but  has  now  been  fifteen  years  in  Paris. 
He  knows  how  to  set  every  thing  a-going,  and  to  make 
matters  succeed  as  he  pleases. 

M.  de  Mechel,  an  engraver,  is  hard  at  work  on  our 
portraits,  painted  by  an  amateur,  M.  de  Carmontelle. 
Wolfgang  is  playing  the  piano,  and  I  behind  him  am 
playing  the  violin.  Nanerl  is  resting  one  hand  on  the 
piano,  and  in  the  other  holds  a  piece  of  music  as  if 
she  were  about  to  sing. 

No.  13. 
Wolfgang  Mozart  to  Madame    Victoire,   Princess  of 
Prance.f 

Madame,^The  essays  which  I  lay  at  your  feet  are, 
no  doubt,  mediocre  ;  but,  since  your  kindness  allows 
me  to  adorn  them  with  your  august  name,  their  suc- 
cess is  no  longer  doubtful,  and  the  public  cannot  be 
wanting  in  indulgence  towards  an  author  seven  years 
old,  who  makes  his  appearance  under  your  auspices. 

I  would,  Madame,  that  the  language  of  music  were 
also  that  of  gratitude,  I  should  feel  less  embarrass- 
ment in  speaking  of  the  impression  your  benefits  have 
produced  upon  me.  Nature,  who  has  made  me  a 
musician,  as  she  makes  nightingales,  will  inspire  me; 
the  name  of  Victoire  will  remain  graven  in  my  mem- 
ory, in  characters  as  inefJ'aceable  as  those  in  which  it 
is  written  in  the  hearts  of  all  Frenchmen. 

I  am,  with  the  profoundest  respect,  Madame,  your 
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very  humble,  very  obedient,  and  very  small  servant, 
S.  G.  Wolfgang  Mozakt.  X 

No.  14. 

Wolfgang  Mozart  to  Madame  la  Comtesse  de   Tess€ 

(Lady  in  waking  to  Madame  la  Daitpkine).  § 

Madame, — Your  taste  for  music,  and  the  kindnesses 
with  which  you  have  overwhelmed  me,  give  me  a  right 
to  devote  my  feeble  talents  to  you  ;  but,  while  you 
accept  the  homage,  how  can  you  possibly  forbid  a 
child  to  give  expression  to  those  sentiments  with  which 
his  heart  is  full  ? 

You  will  not  allow  me,  Madame,  to  say  those  things 
of  you  which  the  public  say.  This  rigor  will  lessen 
the  regret  I  shall  feel  in  leaving  France.  If  I  am  no 
longer  to  have  the  happiness  of  paying  my  court  to 
you,  I  will  go  into  countries  where  at  least  I  shall 
speak  as  much  as  I  will  of  what  you  are,  and  what  I 
owe  to  you. 

I  am,  with  profound  respect,  Madame,  your  very 
humble  and  very  obedient  little  servant, 

J.  G.  Wolfgang  Mozakt. 

*  Baron  Grimm,  born  1723,  succes.^ively  Jlinister  for  Saxe 
Gotha  in  P.tris,  and  Prussian  Minister  in  Saxony,  died  at 
Gotha,  1807. 

t  Thip  dedication  stands  at  the  head  of  the  first  piece  of  mu- 
sic by  Mozart,  engr.aved  in  Paris,  and  bearing  the  following  ti- 
tle : — "  II  Sonates  ponr  le  Clavecin,  qui  penvent  .se  jouer  avec 
acconipagnement  de  violon  dediees  i  M.idame  Victoire  do 
France,  par  J.  G.  Wolfgang  Mozart,  de  S:ilzbourg,  age  de  sept 
ans  QSuvre  I.,  prix  4  livres  4  sous,  graves  par  Madame  Yen- 
dome,  ci-devant  Rue  St.  Jacques,  A  present  Itue  St  Honore, 
vis-i-vis  le  Palais  Royal.  A  Paris,  aux  adresses  ordinaires. 
Avec  privilege  du  Roi.     (Tmprime  par  Petitble.)" 

t  The  titles  of  the  first  works  by  .Mozart,  printed  in  Paris  and 
London,  are  signed  ''J.  G.  AVolfgiing."  It  was  not  till  later 
that  he  called  himself  \Volfgang-Amedee.  The  German  name 
Gottlieb  (God-love)  conveys  the  same  sense  as  Amedee. 

§  This  letter  was  printed  in  front  of  Op.  II..  entitled  "  Sen- 
ates pour  le  Clavecin,  qui  peuvent  se  jouer  avec  accompagne- 
ment  de  violon.  dediees  k  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Tesse.  Tame 
de  Madame  la  Dauphine,  par  J.  G.  W.  Mozart,  de  Salzbourg, 
age  de  sept  ans.    (Euvre  II." 

(To  be  Continued). 


Anglo-German  Handel  Society. 

Three  volumes  have  been  ii^sued  from  the  Leipsic 
pre -IS  of  Herren  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  of  the  publications 
of  the  German  Handel  Society,  henceforth  to  be 
called  tlie  *'  Anglo-German  Handel  Societg,'^  the  Eng- 
lish "  H.indel  Society  "  being  understood  to  have 
merged  itself  in  the  foreign  enterprise.  That  this 
may  lead  to  difficulties  is  possible.  Either  w.ant  of 
uniformity  must  result,  or  some  valuable  publications 
be  displaced  from  their  position  of  fine  value  as  part 
of  a  series.  To  illustrate,  is  the  edition  of  "  Israel" 
by  Mendelssohn  to  be  superseded  !  an  edition  which 
is  a  masterpiece  of  editorial  respect  and  sagacity. 
That  edition,  however,  if  adopted,  as  containing  an 
organ  part,  must  be  out  of  symmetry  \vith  the  editions 
of  Handel's  other  sacred  works  from  German  sources  ; 
since  our  "  cousins  "  do  not  generally  use  the  organ 
in  Oratorio,  howsoever  essential  it  be  to  every  per- 
formance ot  the  master's  works,  as  no  one  knew  bet- 
ter than  Mendelssohn.  This  is  only  one  among  the 
questions  arising  out  of  the  "  fusion  "  of  undertakings 
belonging  to  two  countries,  which  will  have  to  be 
solved,  if  a  complete  and  consistent  edition  has  to  be 
produced.  There  must  either  be  "odd  volumes,"  or 
else  precious  matter  discarded. 

No  prejudice  to  the  undertaking  entered  on  is  in- 
tended by  the  above  remarks.  It  is  needless  to  de- 
sciihe  to  any  one  familiar  with  modern  musical  publi- 
cation in  how  sumptuous  and  complete  a  fashion  the 
volumes  before  us  are  "  turned  out."  What  is  a  lux- 
ury in  London  is  daily  fare  in  Leipsic.  Dr.  Chrysan- 
der,  too,  seems  excellently  to  understand  his  duties 
as  an  editor,  which  are  those  of  I'esearch,  comparison, 
but  not  dogmatism.  This  last  bad  quality  is  partic- 
ularly bad  in  the  case  of  Handel's  works,  where  vari- 
ations, changes,  after-thouglits  in  the  text  aliound  ; 
and  tbere  is  no  more  possibility  of  including  all  these 
in  any  one  edition  than  there  would  be  of  assembling 
all  the  discrepancies  of  Skakspeare's  text  in  an  issue 
of  Shakspeare's  plays.  That  "  Susanna  "  is  not  com- 
plete without  an  organ  part,  more  especially  since  the 
bass  is  not  figured,  we  English  cannot  but  feel.  The 
piano-forte  accompaniment  is  masterly,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  skilled  hand  of  Herr  llietz  of 
Leipsic. 

And  now,  a  word — this  being  the  Handel  time — 
concerning  the  little-known  Oratorio  with  which  the 
German  Publishing  Society  has  commenced  its  ope- 
rations. The  chorus  "  Righteous  Heaven  ! "  and  the 
grand  song,  "If  guiltless  blood,"  are  almost  the  only 
fragments  from  "  Susanna  "  which  are  ever  heard  in 
our  concerts.  The  Apocryphal  story,  indeed,  dear 
though  it  be  to  the  Ereneh,  who  have  danced  it  in  a 
ballet,  and  have  sung  it  in  opera,  will  ahvavs  (and 
rightly)  keep  it  in  the  background.  Though  the  El- 
ders have  been  transformed  by  the  poetaster  from 
evil  and  lascivious  patriarchs  into  a  couple  of  love- 


sick old  shepherds,  there  is  taint  on  the  legend,  which 
renders  downright  execution  of  it  impossible.  A 
passionate  situation,  which  has  to  be  treated  with  re- 
serve,* implies  nnti-clima.x  as  a  necess.ary  alternative 
to  offence.  With  all  this,  "  Susanna  "  "is  full  of  ad- 
mirable songs.  Not  only  is  the  mnsic  given  to  the 
abominable  elders,  per  se,  full  of  life  and  color  ;  the 
character  of  the  spotless  wife  (written  for  a  mezzo  so- 
prano) is  as  complete  as  that  of  Ipliis,  daughter  of 
Jeptha.  No  other  female  part  in  oratorio  (for  Han- 
del's Miriam  is  hut  a  procession  figure  with  a  chant) 
occurs  to  us  as  so  clear  and  nol)le  as  these  two.  The 
husband,  Joachim  (a  part  unfortunateh'  written  for  a 
contralto  voice),  is  clfaced  and  sickly.  'Daniel  is  more 
distinct  and  vigorous.  To  venture  among  the  musi- 
cal peculi.arities  and  merits  of  this  setting  of  a  strange 
a]iocryphal  legend,  all  but  destroyed  by  the  desperate 
platitudes  of  the  text,  would  lead  us  beyond  possible 
limits.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  freshness  and  brilliancy 
of  ideas  are  there  in  no  common  quantity,  yet  more, 
a  hardy  anticipation  of  some  modern  tricks  of  effect 
(observe  the  instance  of  broken  rhythm  in  the  song 
"  \Yhen  tlic  trumpet  calls  to  arms  ").  In  brief,  like 
"  Troilus  and  Ciessida,"  here  is  a  work,  though  un- 
available in  nil  its  completeness,  and  with  all  its  con- 
ditions, the  work  of  a  limitless  genius.  The  other 
two  volumes  of  this  puhlication,  so  nobly  begun,  al- 
ready published,  contain  the  Harpsichord  Lessons  and 
"Acis  and  Galatea." 

*  A  confirmation  of  this  a,ssertion  recurs  at  the  moment  of 
writing  too  emphatic  to  he  withheld.  In  "La  Tempesta  " 
(Shakspeare's  "  Tempest.'')  transmogrified  by  MM.  Scribe  and 
Ilalevy,  the  scene  betwixt  Caliban  and  liliranfia.  based  by  the 
librettists  on  a  pa.ssing  word  of  the  poet,  was  so  perilous,  that 
the  consummate  art  of  those  consummate  artists.  Lablache 
and  Sonta^,  was  never  more  excellently  shown  than  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  avoided  acting  it.  But  this  very  avoid- 
ance of  theirs  was  one  among  many  reasons  why  the  opera 
'■fell  JIal." 

{From  the  New  York  Musical  World." 

The  Mysterious  Piano. 

Not  long  since  I  was  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  some 
friends  out  of  town.  In  the  family  were  three  young 
ladies,  besides  young  children.  IJeing  musical,  we 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  first  evening  of  my  visit 
in  singing  and  playing,  and  at  a  proper  hour  retired 
for  the  night,  as  we  supposed.  As  I  was  a  great  fi- 
vorite  with  all  the  girls,  each  one  wanted  to  sleep 
with  me,  and  to  effect  this,  it  was  decided  that  instead 
of  going  to  my  room,  I  should  remain  in  their 
double-bedded  room.  Accordingly,  instead  of  going 
to  sleep,  we  lay  and  talked  (as  girls  often  do)  some 
hours.  Milly  touched  me  on  the  arm  in  the  middle 
of  a  most  interesting  account  I  was  giving  her  of  the 
opera,  and  certain  regular  attendants  there,  and  said  : 

"  C,  do  you  hear  that  ?  " 

"  Hear  what  %  I  do  not  listen  to  people  when 
they  are  not  talking  to  me,"  naturally  supposing  she 
referred  to  jMargaret  and  Fanny,  who  were  in  the 
other  bed. 

"  There  !  now,  girls  don't  you  hear  it.  Some  one 
is  playing  on  the  piano." 

"Who  can  it  be  ?"  said  Milly.  "Why  did  you 
not  lock  it,  Fanny,  it  is  your  place  to  do  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  did,  and  the  key  is  in  the 
pocket  of  my  dress." 

This,  of  course,  we  would  not  believe.  So.  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot,  she  got  up,  dark  as  it  was, 
found  the  dress,  with  the  key  in  its  pocket.  All  this 
while  we  heard  the  piano,  sounding  in  simple  scales 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  vice  versa,  but  producing  the 
most  wonderful  quality  of  tone,  resembling  those  of 
a  music-box  more  than  anything  else. 

We  had  all  heard  of  spirits,  and  were  quite  sure 
there  were  some  in  the  house,  for  it  was  not  probable 
that  any  of  the  children  would  be  up  at  that  hour  of 
the  night.  So  it  was  decided  that  we  should  hold 
each  other  by  the  hand,  and  go  across  the  hall  to  the 
father's  room.  All  this  time  the  scales  were  being 
played  on  the  piano,  as  if  some  one  had  been  ordered 
to  practise  for  an  hour.  We  succeeded  in  awakening 
Mr.  W.,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  came  out  with  a 
light  in  his  hand,  when  we  formed  a  procession  after 
him,  with  ch.attering  teeth,  but  withal  eager  faces,  for 
our  curiosity  was  stronger  than  our  fear.  We  enter 
the  parlor  ;  sure  enough  the  piano  is  shut  and  locked, 
while  the  gamut  is  being  played  regularly  and  dis- 
tinctly. The  father  asks  for  the  key ;  all  the  girls 
scream  out  at  once  : 

"  Don't  open  it ;  it  must  be  spirits." 

But  Mr.  W.  does  not  believe  in  piano-playing  spir- 
its, and  opens  the  instrument,  while  we  are  all  hud- 
dled together,  and  be  exclaims  : 

"  Gracious  me,  it's  a  mouse  !  " 

How  we  laughed  and  screamed,  and  looked  for  the 
little  .animal,  but  it  was  no  use,  mousy  had  practised 
his  lesson  and  gone. 

It  was  easy  to  account  for  the  evenness  of  his  play- 
ing, as  he  was  too  small  to  .skip  a  note,  and  therefore 
touched  every  one.  C.  M.  B. 
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Hartford,  Conn.  July  2.  —  Aethuk  Napo- 
leon's fourth  Concert  in  this  city  was  not,  I  am 
very  son-y  to  say,  as  fully  attended  as  those  preceding 
it, —  from  various  causes,  which  I  will  not  under- 
take to  enumerate.  Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  al- 
ready of  this  boy's  wonderful  execution  ;  but  I  do 
think  there  ought  to  be  more  said  somewhere,  so  that 
people  may  be  awakened  to  an  appreciation  of  his 
great  talent.  Only  those  who  have  heard  him  can 
have  any  correct  idea  of  his  splendid  execution  ;  and 
it  seems  a  pity  that  the  poor  child  should  not  have 
the  gratification  of  performing  to  crowded  houses, 
merely  from  the  fault  that  he  is  not  properly  herald- 
ed. His  playing  at  this  concert,  of  Liszt's  difficult 
arrangement  of  the  "  March  in  Tannhauser,"  was  in- 
deed astonishing,  and  I  am  sure  well  appreciated  by 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  listen  to  it.  When 
I  speak  of  Arthur  Napoleon's  performances,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  his  bare  execu- 
tion exceeds  that  of  many  other  players  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  I  do  say  that  there  are  none  that  can  ap- 
proach him,  (of  all  the  players  I  ever  heard,  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe,)  in  that  extreme  delicacy  of 
touch,  which  is  truly  magical,  — that  depth  of  musi- 
cal feeling  which  he  betrays  in  everything  he  under- 
takes, —  and  in  that  power  of  expression  as  well  as 
tone,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to 
the  car  of  every  one  of  his  audience 

During  the  evening  he  performed  Thalbcrg's  Fan- 
tasia on  "  Masaniello,"  and  his  own  difficult  Fan- 
tasia on  the  "Bohemian  Girl,"  —  both  of  which,  as 
with  every  piece  he  attempted,  were  faultlessly  and 
most  effectively  rendered,  —  causing,  of  course,  an 
enthusiastic  encore. 

Mme.  and  Sig.  Gass-ier  sang  again  delightfully, 
especially  in  the  act  from  "  II  Barbiere,"  in  which 
they  appeared  in  appropriate  costume,  —  Mme.  Gas. 
sier  as  "  Rosina,"  Mr.  Millard,  as  "  Almaviva," 
and  Sig.  Gassier,  as  the  funny  "  Figaro,"  —  the 
scene  closing  with  the  sparkling  little  trio, — Zitti, 
zitti,  piano!"  Mr.  Millard  s.ang  well,  which  is 
saving  a  good  deal,  and  perhaps  the  same  remark 
m.ay  bo  made  of  the  playing  of  Sig.  Torriani,  in  his 
solo  on  the  Violoncello. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  "  Beethoven  Societj'  " 
repeated  their  Friday  evening's  concert,  (to  which  the 
rain  kept  up  such  a  "  running  accompaniment,")  and 
they  were  blessed  with  an  overflowing  house.  Every- 
thing went  off  finelj',  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
The  programme -was  much  too  long;  which  fact  I 
think  the  singers  .and  players  found  out  quite  as  soon 
as  their  audience.  The  Concert  commenced  with 
Ecissiger's  Overture  to  the  "  Felsen-miihle,"  by  a 
nice  little  orchestra,  and  then  came  a  selection  from 
Haydn's  "  Seasons,"  —  Solos  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hun. 
TiNGTON  and  Mr.  Foley.  Mrs.  Strickland  did 
herself  much  credit  in  singing  the  celebrated  Scena 
from  "Der  Freischiitz,"  and  greatly  interested  her 
Teutonic  listeners  by  rendering  it  in  the  original 
German  ;  although  the  native  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence might  have  well  exclaimed  with  the  stone-pelted 
frogs,  —  "  It's  fun  for  you,  hut  death  to  us  !  "  Then 
came  a  quartetto  and  chorus  from  "  I  Puritani,"  and 
after  that  Mrs.  (Clare  Hoyt)  Preston  sang,  by  re- 
quest, the  popular  solo,  "  Gratios  agrimus  tibi,"  with 
Clarionet  obligato  by  Mr.  Adkins,  which  was,  of 
course,  faultless.  The  "  Tramp  Chorus,"  by  Bishop, 
was  splendidly  performed  —  the  most  cITective  piece 
of  the  evening.  Beethoven's  "  Adelaide  "  was  quite 
well  sung  by  Mr.  Wander,  —  although  the  allegro 
movement  was  too  adagio,  and  that  spoilt  the  whole. 
The  concert  closed  in  rather  a  laughable  manner,  — 
everybody  "  shaking  their  sides  "  all  over  the  hall. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  singers  feeling  badly  about 
it,  they  seemed  to  open  their  mouths  wider  than 
those  of  their  hearers,  —  for  they  were  singing  with 
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all  their  might,  Handel's  jolly  laughinjj-chorus  with 
Bolo,  —  "  Haste  Thee,  Nymph,"  in  wliich  tliese  well- 
known  words  occur : 

"  Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks  and  wreath-ed  smiles,     • 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides." 

It  was  finely  sung,  and  produced  an  encore,  even 
at  the  late  hour  in  which  it  was  performed. 

"  Colt's  Armory  Band,"  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  T.  G.  Adkins,  g.ave  a  Concert  at  "  Touro 
Hall  "  last  AVednesday  evening,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  graduating  class  of  Trinity  College,  heing  the 
night  before  "  Commencement."  They  were  assis- 
ted by  Miss  C.  HouGH,  a  leading  Soprano  of  one  of 
onr  churches  in  this  city,  who  sang  finely ;  posses- 
sing a  rich  voice  of  remarkable  flexibility,  that  clear- 
ly showed  itself  in  her  various  trills  and  cadenzas, 
wliich  she  executed  with  much  ease  and  precision. 
The  "  Band  "  played  some  beautiful  selections,  but 
on  the  whole  their  instruments  were  too  loud  for  the 
hall.  H. 

New  Yokk,  July  .5.  —  Parody,  with  a  tribe  of 
second-rate  Il.alian  musicians,  has  formed  what  she 
calls  the  "  Parodi  Opera  Company,"  and  is  about  to 
start  on  a  half-operatic  concert  tour  tbvougb  the  Enst 
and  North.  Strakosch  was,  at  last  accounts,  at 
Montreal,  where  he  gave  a  concert  with  Colson, 
Mrs.  Str.\kosch,  Sqitires,  &c.  Arthur  Napo-leos 
has  returned  to  New  York,  sick  and  discouraged. 
This  wonderful  little  artist  has  never  been  apprecia- 
ted here,  wholly  owing  to  the  wretched  management 
under  which  his  concerts  have  been  carried  on.  He 
has  as  great  talent  as  any  musician  that  has  appealed 
to  the  American  public,  and  has  met  with  as  little 
pecuniary  success. 

Of  Opera — nothing.  Of  Concerts — nothing.  Of 
Fourth  of  July — a  great  deal. 

Out  on  the  Palisades,  that's  the  place  to  spend  the 
Fourth  of  July  or  any  other  fair  day.  Until  recently 
the  Palisades  have  only  been  seen  and  admired,  by  the 
great  majority  of  travellers,  from  the  river.  They 
are  covered  at  the  summit  with  glorious  forests,  but 
as  they  arc  too  perpendicular  to  allow  of  ascent  from 
the  river  side,  the  summit  can  only  be  approached 
from  the  rear.  A  week  ago  a  r.iilroad  was  finished, 
running  parallel  to  the  Hudson,  on  the  Jersey  side, 
about  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  affording  easy  ac- 
cess to  various  hypothetical  cities  as  yet  unbuilt,  but 
which  are  laid  out  and  mnpped  out  with  careful  scru- 
pulosity. By  this  route  it  is  easy  to  reach  the  Palis- 
ades and  stand  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  mighty  wall 
they  form. 

There  was  much  spouting  of  patriotic  speeches,  and 
a  vast  devom-ing  of  sandwiches,  pie,  and  ice-cream  in 
the  Palisades  on  the  Fourth.  There  was  a  glorious 
view  from  the  brink,  far  up  and  down  the  noble  river, 
over  Manhatt.an  Isle,  over  Long  Island  Sound,  away 
on  to  Long  Island  itself.  Then  there  was  some  ex- 
cellent music  by  Turle's  Brass  Band  —  by  the  way, 
one  of  the  best  that  we  have  —  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  extempore  music  from  the  birds.  Turle's  Band 
played,  among  other  selections,  a  fine  arrangement  of 
airs  from  Verdi's  Attila,  and  the  birds  gave  us  some 
of  the  finest  pieces  in  their  repertoire.  It  was,  alto- 
gether, a  very  agreeable  Concert. 

So  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  music.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  there  is  nothing  else  to  say. 

Trovator. 


The  great  Handel  Centennial  in  London  is  over  ; 
the  English  journals  of  course  are  full  of  it ;  the  pic- 
torials abounding  in  portraits,  sketches  of  the  scene, 
fac-similcs,  &c. ;  from  which,  no  doubt,  we  shall  be 
able  next  week  to  cull  much  that  is  interesting.  By 
our  items  of  "  Music  Abroad,"  it  will  be  scon  that  a 
H.andol  Festival  has  taken  place  in  Halle,  Handel's 
birth-place,  under  the  direction  of  the  great  song- 
composer,  KOTJERT  Fran'z. 


gtoigljfs  loiirttEl  of  gluisif. 
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Music  in  this  Number.  —  Continuation  of  the  opera,  Don 
Giovanni^  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte. 


The  lesson  of  the  German  Singing  Festi- 
vals. 

This  is  the  season  when  nearly  all  our  musical 
suggestions  come  from  the  open  air.  Concerts 
and  operas  are  thankfully  dismissed  until  the 
cooler  months ;  military  bands,  still  brass  and 
nothing  but  brass,  in  the  streets,  or  in  promenade 
concerts  ;  a  possible,  but  by  no  means  certain,  as 
yet,  provision  of  music  for  the  multitude  upon 
the  Common,  at  the  public  cost;  the  scream  of 
rival  hand-organs,  not  confined  to  streets  of  cities, 
but  invading  all  the  pleasantest  suburban  retreats, 
are  all  we  have  reminding  us  of  music.  Our 
German  fellow-citizens,  however,  have  a  way  of 
their  own,  of  cultivating  harmony,  both  musical 
and  social,  together  with  a  love  of  nature,  which 
seems  more  in  accord  with  the  divine  and  beauti- 
ful suggestions  of  this  high  noon  and  summer  of 
the  year.  We  have  from  time  to  time  reported 
of  their  Festivals,  or  Congresses  of  Singing  Clubs, 
Liedertafel,  Gesanff-vereine,  or  whatever  they 
may  call  them,  held  for  three  or  four  days  to- 
gether, partly  in  theatres  and  concert  halls,  but 
also  always  largely  in  the  open  air,  in  the  green 
woods.  What  can  we  do  better  this  day,  in  the 
absence  of  other  topics,  than  repeat  the  old  les- 
son, which  we  have  before  read  from  those  Teu- 
tonic examples,  and  which  stand  still  in  much 
need  of  enforcing  to  our  people. 

It  can  but  do  us  good  to  think  about  these 
things.  We  have  been  too  thoughtless  of  them. 
Divided  between  money-making  and  politics  on 
the  one  hand,  arvd  religion  without  much  of  "  the 
beautij  of  holiness"  on  the  other. —  between  a 
barren  puritanism  of  correct  deportment  and  its 
natural  alternative  of  stupid,  bestial  indulgence, 
we  have  somewhat  as  a  people  lost  the  art  of  free 
spontaneous,  genial,  happ)'  life.  We  are  an  un- 
happy people  ;  none  the  less  so  that  we  are  more 
prosperous  than  others.  Prosperity  is  the  bug- 
bear tyrant  whom  we  serve  as  anxious  bond' 
slaves,  fearing  to  call  one  moment  of  our  life  our 
own,  fearing  to  live,  in  our  unceasing,  feverish 
pursuit  of  the  mere  means  of  living. 

Wo  are  an  anxious  people,  uncomfortably  de- 
monized  and  ridden,  night-mare-like,  by  that 
which  gives  us  power.  We  go  ahead  faster  than 
others,  but  it  is  by  a  Centaur-like  contrivance,  by 
allowing  so  much  of  our  real  vital  human  Self  to 
be  absorbed  into  the  lower  animal,  or  the  machine 
that  carries  us.  Soon  we  shall  cease  to  be  men 
at  all,  we  shall  be  so  "  fast."  Your  native  Amer- 
ican "  live  Yankee  "  wastes  his  life  in  rivalling  a 
steam-engine  ;  he  makes  himself  a  mere  machine 
for  generating  power — power  for  what?  And 
with  what  a  solemn,  pious,  lean,  hard-favored 
way  he  does  it !  With  what  a  quasi-religious  rev- 
erence he  quotes  his  business  maxims,  his  rules  of 
principal  and  interest,  and  so  forth !  llow  he 
amalgamates  unworldly  orthodoxy  with  the  most 
secular  showman's  cant  in  the  advertising  of  his 
wares!  How  he  practically  confounds  religion 
with  his  own  selfishness,  as  generalized  into  pru- 
dential ma.xims ! 

Perhaps  there  are  no  people  who  put  forth  so 
much  of  will,  so  much  of  multifarious  power  as 


we ;  as  there  are  certainly  none  who  have  so 
much  political  freedom,  so  much  liberty  and  even 
license  of  opinion.  And  yet  we  have  perhaps  as 
little  real  freedom  as  any  other.  We  are  the 
slaves  of  our  own  feverish  enterprise,  and  of  a 
barren  theory  of  life,  which  would  fain  make  us 
virtuous  to  a  fault,  and  substitute  negative  absti- 
nence for  harmonious  positive  living.  We  are 
sadly  destitute  of  the  spontaneous  element.  We 
are  afraid  to  give  ourselves  up  to  the  free  and 
happy  instincts  of  our  natures.  All  that  is  not 
business,  or  politics,  or  study,  or  religion,  we 
count  waste.  We  have  done  it  so  long,  that  now 
we  are  like  little  children,  unfit  to  be  left  to  our- 
selves to  enjoy  ourselves  together.  Pleasure  be- 
comes intemperance  with  us;  amusement,  un- 
taught, uninspired  by  higher  sentiments,  runs 
into  the  gross  and  sensual. 

We  lack  geniality  ;  nor  do  we  as  a  people  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  word.  We  ought 
to  learn  it  practically  of  the  Germans.  It  comes 
of  the  same  root  with  the  word  c/enius.  Genius 
differs  from  the  other  ruling  principles  of  life  by 
the  fact  that  its  methods  are  spontaneous.  Ge- 
nius is  the  spontaneous  principle;  it  is  free  and 
happy  in  its  work;  it  is  a  practical  reconcilement 
of  heartiest  pleasure  with  the  highest  sense  of 
duty,  with  the  most  holy,  universal  ends  and  sen- 
timents of  life.  Genius,  as  Beethoven  glori- 
ously illustrates  in  his  Symphony,  finds  the  key- 
note and  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  highest 
state  in  Joy.  Now  all  may  not  be  geniuses,  in 
the  sense  that  we  call  Shakspeare,  Mozart,  and 
Raphael  men  of  genius.  But  all  should  be  par- 
takers of  this  spontaneous,  free  and  happy  method 
of  genius  ;  all  should  live  childlike,  genial  lives, 
and  not  wear  the  marks  of  their  unrelaxing  busi- 
ness, or  the  badge  of  party  and  profession,  in 
every  line  and  feature  of  their  faces. 

This  genial,  childlike  faculty  of  social  enjoy- 
ment, this  happy  Art  of  Life,  is  just  what  our 
countrymen«nay  learn  from  these  musical  festivals 
of  the  Germans.  There  is  no  element  of  national 
character  which  we  so  much  need  ;  and  there  is 
no  class  of  citizens  whom  we  should  be  so  glad  to 
adopt  and  own  as  those  who  set  us  this  example. 
So  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  culture,  it  is  by  the 
artistic  element  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  brought 
about.  The  Germans  have  the  sentiment  of  Art, 
the  feeling  of  the  Beautiful  in  Art,  and  conse- 
quently in  Nature,  more  developed  than  we  have. 
Above  all,  Music  ofl'ers  itself  as  the  most  availa- 
ble, most  popular,  most  influential,  of  the  Fine 
Arts ;  Music,  which  is  the  Art  and  language  of 
the  Feelings,  the  Sentiments,  the  spiritual  In- 
stincts of  the  soul,  and  so  becomes  a  universal 
language,  and  tends  to  unite  and  blend  and  har- 
monize all  who  come  within  its  sphere. 

A  clergyman  writes  :  "  I  wish  we  could  culti- 
vate Music  sufHciently  among  us,  to  make  it,  as  it 
seems  to  me  it  might  be,  a  great  antagonistic  to 
the  baser  passions  and  animal  appetites  of  the 
people,  and  even  to  render  unnecessary  what  we 
in  this  State  have  just  begun  most  seriously  to 
quarrel  about,  '  a  prohibitive  liquor  law.' "  There 
is  the  true  philosophy  of  temperance.  Privation 
is  not  temperance.  Prohibition  may  be  even  as 
great  an  evil  as  intemperance.  It  is  but  the  fatal, 
fruitless,  hopeless  oscillation  from  one  unnatural 
extreme  to  its  opposite.  The  prohibition  scheme 
leaves  out  the  free,  spontaneous,  genial  element 
of  all  true  social  life.  Y'ou  ask  for  bread,  it  gives 
you    the   bitter   stone  of  a    factitious  morality 
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What  makes  men  intemperate  is  the  innate  cra- 
ving  for  excitement,  for  joy,  for  a  free,  happy 
feeling  of  some  sort,  and  the  blind  rushing  to  the 
cheapest   means  thereof  in  order  to  escape  the 
barrenness  and  tameness  of  their  drudging,  sober 
lives.     If  you  would  weaken  the  temptation  to  in- 
toxicating drink,  you  must  give  the  people  other, 
wholesomer  excitements.     Teach  them  the  art  of 
enjoying  themselves,  like  the  Germans.     Teach 
them  to  love  Music.     Kindle  in  them  an  artistic 
enthusiasm.     Make    their    lives    ajsthetic ;    arm 
them   with  resources,  not  merely  of  the  serious, 
intellectual  and  moral,  but  of  the  spontaneous  and 
genial  sort.     Then  the  good  things  of  this  earth, 
the  wine   that  maketh  glad  the  heart,  &c.,  will 
not  have  to  be  preached  and  theorized  and  voted 
and   legislated  out  of  all  right  to  existence,  in 
order  that  they  may  cease  to  be  dangerous  to  na- 
tures to   whom  God  has  made  them  really  con- 
genial.    Then  men   may  drink  and  may  enjoy 
and  be  as  glad  as  little  children,  and  yet  none  the 
less  be  men,  self-possessed  and  erect  in  all  the 
dignity  of  manhood.     They  tell  great  stories  of 
the  quantities  of  lager-hier  drank  at  a  German  fes- 
tival.    Nine  thousand  dollars'  worth,  it  is  said,  on 
one  day  of  a  certain  pic-nic  !  Yet  no  disorder,  not 
one   person  drunk  !     It  was  a  great  sum  to  con- 
sume in  that  way.     It  would  have  gone  far,  in- 
vested  in  some  permanent   works  or   means  of 
Art ;  it  would  establish  the  best  kind  of  concerts 
in  a  city  for  the  year  round ;  it  would  place  a 
noble  organ  in  a  Music  Hall ;  it  would  purchase 
the  finest  collection  in  the  world  of  casts  of  .all 
that  is  valuable  iii  the  antique  sculpture  ;  endow 
a  library,  or  what  not.     We  say  nothing  of  the 
economy  of  the  thing.    Our  citizens  would  throw 
away   as  much   any  day  in  some  mere  formal, 
pompous  political  celebration,  which  means  noth- 
inn-,  or  burn  it  away  in  senseless  fire-crackers ; 
any  amount  do  they  willingly  spend  in  noise  and 
smoke,   only  without   the  joy,  without  the  real 
heart's  good  that  the  German  finds  in  his  lager- 
bier  and  song.     For  to  them  the  beer  is  a  sym- 
bol, as  well  as  the  song.     There  is  a  sentiment 
about  it.     And  it  were  well  worth  ninety  times 
nine  thousand  dollars,  could  we  imbue  our  people 
with  that  same  kind  of  genial  social  feeling. 


The  LEipzrs  Jodrnal  about  Mnsic  in  Amer- 
ica.—  We  find  ourselves  charged,  by  the  Musical 
Review  and  Gazette,  published  in  New  York,  by  the 
Messrs.  Mason  Brothers,  and  edited,  it  is  understood, 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Hagen,  a  German,  with  having 
wilfully  omitted  certain  passages  in  the  translation 
which  we  gave,  in  our  issue  of  June  11,  of  an  article 
from  the  Leipzig  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik  about 
music  in  this'  country.  We  have  only  to  say  that  we 
took  the  article  as  we  foimd  it  copied  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Deutsche  Musik- Zkituvq,  where  it  was  apparently 
entire,  and  that  we  translated  and  presented  all  that 
we  there  found.  The  Leipzig  paper  itself  we  have 
not  seen.  Moreover,  the  Philadelphia  Musih-Zeitung 
announces  on  its  title  page  the  name  of  this  same 
Theodore  Hagen  as  its  New  York  editor !  Could 
he  not  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  this  explanation, 
without  calling  upon  us  to  make  it  ? 

The  omitted  sentences,  according  to  the  Review, 
are  partly  complimentary  allusions  to  the  Review,  as 
having  distinguished  itself  in  the  advocacy  of  the  New 
School  composers,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Liszt,  &c.,  and 
as  being  the  source  of  information  on  which  the  Leip- 
zig critic  mainly  relied  for  his  impressions  .ibout  music 
in  New  York  ;  partly  they  but  add  to  the  items  of 
information  gleaned  from  New  York  programmes. 
Of  course  had  we  seen  the  original  article,  we  should 
have  omitted  nothing  in  our  translation. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

When  are  we  to  have  "  Music  for  the  Million," 
music  on  the  Common,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  mild 
mid-summer  evenings  ?  Now  that  they  are  at  last  be- 
ginning to  be  mild,  we  may  ask  the  question.  We 
understand  the  subject  has  been  agitated  among  the 
City  Fathers,  but  do  not  hear  as  yet  of  any  appropri- 
ation of  "  the  needful."  Has  all  been  blazed  away 
in  fire-works  and  countless  forms  of  patriotic  gun- 
powder ■?  Surely  the  excuse  of  "  hard  times  "  cannot 
be  made  this  year ;  and  if  we  can  expend  so  freely 
upon  pop-guns,  lasting  but  an  hour  or  two,  what  are 
a  few  thousands,  more  or  less,  to  be  turned  to  satis- 
firctory  account  in  the  shape  of  pleasant  music,  the 
whole  summer  long,  which  all  the  population  may 
enjoy  1  Meanwhile  a  beginning  of  "  Promenade 
Concerts  "  is  to  be  made  this  evening,  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  by  Gilmore  and  his  famous  Band,  to 
be  continued  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings. 
We  trust  the  music  will  not  be  all  brass ,-  for  such 
does  more  to  blunt,  than  sharpen  and  refine  the  musi- 
cal perceptions.  Why  may  we  not  have  even  orches- 
tral concerts  on  the  same  cheap,  free  and  easy  plan  ? 
Something  as  good  and  artistic  as  the  garden  concerts 
of  Liebig  and  others,  in  Berlin,  and  all  over  Germa- 
ny ?  We  are  sure  tliey  would  prove  more  attractive 
than  brass  bands,  or  military  bands  of  any  kind  ; 
drawing  large  audiences,  night  after  night,  for  many 
weeks,  even  at  the  lowest  people's  prices,  they  would 
remunerate  the  musicians,  and  save  them  much  of 
tlie  disagreeable  necessity  of  soldiering  through  the 
streets  in  bands,  which  should  not  have  to  look  to 
artists  for  recruits. 

We  hear  of  Oratorio  performances  in  various  cities 
and  large  towns  of  tlie  interior.  In  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
the  "  Creation "  was  performed  entu'e  on  the  24th 
ult.,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Wilde  and 
Sherwood,  and,  as  a  correspondent  assures  us, 
with  decided  success.  It  was  the  first  whole  Orato- 
rio ever  given  in  that  place,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  not 
be  the  last.  It  was  all  done  with  amateur  home 
talent.  In  Buffalo,  on  the  29th,  the  "  Messiah  '' 
was  given  at  the  Cathedral,  for  the  benefit  of  the  or- 
plianages  of  St.  Vincent's  and  St.  Joseph's.  The 
accompaniments  were  an  organ  and  a  —  brass  band  ! 

.  .  .  In  Philadelphia  there  have  been  nightly 
crowds  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  to  witness  per- 
formances of  English  opera  and  ballet.  Mrs.  Lucy 
EsTCOTT  is  the  soprano,  Mr.  Miranda  the  tenor,  and 
Herr  Mueller,  the  bass.  La  Bayadere,  "Bohe- 
mian Girl,"  &c.,  are  the  pieces. 

A  composer  at  Weimar,  named  Eeerwein,  has 
written  an  operetta,  called  "  The  Parsonage  of  Ses- 
senheim,"  founded  on  the  charming  Vicar-of- Wake- 
field-like  adventures  related  in  Goethe's  autobiogra- 
phy. .  .  .  Mr.  Sobolewski,  kapellmeister  at 
Konigsberg,  a  composer  of  various  operas,  of  a  some- 
what new-school  tendency,  as  the  Seher  von  Karassan, 
Comale,  and  others,  and  a  contributor  in  Schumann's 
time  to  the  Neue  Zeitschrift,  has  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, with  his  daughter,  who  is  said  to  be  a  good  con- 
cert-singer. They  think  of  settling  in  Cincinnati. 
Sobolewski  was  born  in  Konigsberg  in  1804. 

There  is  to  be  a  "  Mammoth  Musical  Festival "  in 
Jones's  Wood,  New  York,  commencing  on  the  18th, 
and  lasting  a  whole  week,  day  and  night.  An  or- 
chestra of  two  hundred  is  announced,  with  Ans- 
CHUTZ,  Bergmann,  Stoepel,  Bristow,  Grill, 
Unger,  Prox  and  Maretzek  for  conductors. 

CoRTESi's  reputation  is  said  to  be  almost  exclu- 
sively Italian,  as  she  has  never  sung  in  London  or 
Paris.  She  was  born  in  Milan  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1830,  and  is  now  twenty-nine  years  old.  She 
studied  under  Romani  und  Ccccherini,  and  in  1847, 
wlien  in  lier  seventeenth  year,  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  the  Pergola,  at  Florence,  in  Donizetti's  "  Gemma 
di  Vergy."  She  made  a  great  hit,  and  was  soon  en- 
gaged for  three  years,  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  where  she 
sang   in  "  Norma,"    "  Lucrozia,"    "  Saffb,"    "  Mac- 


beth," and  "  Lombardl."  In  1850  she  sang  at  La 
Fenlce,  in  Venice,  where  her  performance  in  the 
"  Masnadleri"  of  Verdi,  and  in  the  "  Saflb  "  and 
"Medea"  of  Pacini,  was  highly  successful.  Cortesi 
subsequently  visited  Naples,  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  returned  to  Venice.  She  also  sang  again 
in  Florence,  and  in  several  cities  of  the  Eoraagna, 
and  in  1856  she  was  at  Palermo.  After  this  engage- 
ment her  services  were  secured  by  a  Mexican  mana- 
ger, wlio  was  tlien  in  Europe,  and  her  Mexican  suc- 
cesses Induced  Maretzek  to  offer  her  an  engagement. 
Max  relinquished  his  troupe  to  Strakosch,  and  thus 
it  was  that  Cortesi  sung  at  the  Academy,  In  New 
York.  Maretzek  during  her  engagement  conducted 
the  orchestra. 

The  Evening  Post  says  that  Cortesi  has  received 
the  commendation  of  Rossini,  Donizetti  and  Verdi, 
and  has  received  Instructions  from  the  two  former, 
whde  her  album  contains  some  music  written  as  a 
souvenir  by  the  hand  of  the  composer  of  "  Traviata." 

Mr.  Dempster,  the  well-known  vocalist  and  com- 
poser, proposed  recently  to  give  one  of  his  concerts 
In  Detroit.  The  official  licensers  demanded  ten  dol- 
lars from  him  for  the  privilege.  Mr.  Dempster, 
naturally  indignant,  declined  to  pay  this,  and  an- 
nounced that  his  entertainment  would  be  free  to  all. 
A  large  audience  having  come  together,  the  vocalist 
explained  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  he  had  with  the 
officials,  and  then  proceeded  to  sing.  He  was  soon 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  Deputy  Marshal  of 
the  city,  Avho  ordered  him  to  desist  from  his  perform- 
ance, since  he  was  violating  a  city  ordinance  by 
giving  an  entertainment  without  a  license.  The 
crowd,  grateful  for  the  free  concert,  and  anxious  to 
hear  more  at  the  same  rate,  hissed  the  Deputy  Mar- 
shal from  the  room,  amid  much  excitement  and — for 
Detroit  Is  In  America — several  speeches.  When  the 
arm  oftlie  law  had  thus  been  paralj'zed,  the  audience 
rushed  to  the  platform  and  incontinently  bought  every 
one  of  Mr.  Dempster's  song  books,  which  were  ex- 
posed for  sale  by  him.  Thus  the  concert  progressed 
to  a  happy  and  lucrative  termination. 

"  Straws,  Jr.,"  writing  to  the  Courier  from  the 
midst  of  the  revolution  In  Florence,  says  : 

In  the  evening  Attila  was  given  at  the  Pergola, 
and  of  course  there  was  a  jam  and  an  infinity  of  en- 
thusiasm. The  opera  had  never  been  performed 
here  but  once  before,  several  years  since,  when  the 
Grand  Duke,  taking  umbrage  at  the  Florentines  for 
applauding  when  "  cara  Italia  "  was  mentioned,  in- 
terdicted it,  as  any  Austrian  would.  I  wish  you 
could  have  heard  the  shouts  and  cheers  which  thun- 
dered upon  Foretto  as  he  sang — 

"  Cara  patria,  giii  madre  e  reina, 
Di  pos.senti  magnaaimi  tigli 
Or  m.acerie,  de?erto.  ruina, 
Su  cui  regna  silenzio  e  squallor ; 
Ma  dal'  algbe  di  questi  morosi, 
Qual  risorta  fenicc  novella. 
Rivivrai.  nostra  patria,  piu  bella, 
Delia  terra  e  dell'  onde  stupor." 

As  also  when  Ezio,  in  the  falsest  of  intonation,  pealed 
forth — 

"  Sopra  I'ultimo  Romano 

Tutta  Italia  piangera." 

The  performers  were  recalled  several  times — not 
on  their  own  merits,  for  nothing  could  be  worse  than 
was  the  entire  troupe — but  thg  sentiments  that  they 
expressed  created  a  furore  among  the  audience.  It 
required  a  vast  amount  of  patriotism  to  applaud  such 
miserable  artists.  I  pity  the  poor  basso  who  is  con- 
demned to  personate  Attila,  for  though  he  sang  as 
angels  are  supposed  to  sing,  he  would  not  receive  a 
hand,  inasmuch  as  Italians  regard  the  barbarian  as 
the  personification  of  Austria. 


Sttsir  ^h'OHir. 


London. 

Drttry  Lane. — Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the 
production  of//  Barhiere  di  Sivirilia  has  proved  emi- 
nently successful,  principally  owing  to  the  admirable 
acting  .and  singing  of  Mademoiselle  Guarducci  in 
Roslna.  We  confess  we  had  certain  misgivings  as 
to  her  capabilities  for  singing  florid  music.  We  never 
doubted,  It  is  true,  her  ability  to  succeed  in  any  thing 
she  undertook.  We  only  doubted  her  being  a  Rns- 
slnlan  singer,  from  having  heard  her  in  the  i'avorita, 
and  the  frovntore,  In  neitlier  of  which  operas  she  had 
a  single  florid  passiige  to  execute.  Mdllc.  Guarducci 
soon  set  us  at  ease  on  that  point.  Rosina's  first  air, 
"  Una  voce  poco  fa  "  settled  all  question  as  to  her 
being  a  florid  singer,  and  we  no  longer  wondered  at 
the  statement  that  slie  had  played  in  the  Barhiere  fifty 
nights  in  one  year  at  the  San  Carlos.  The  success  of 
Mdlle.  Guarducci  was  complete. 
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Signer  Mongini  is  essentially  a  non-Rossinian  sing- 
er. His  voice,  however,  is  sufficiently  flexible,  and, 
with  practice,  no  doubt  he  could  sing  the  music  of 
Count  Almaviva. 

Signor  Marini's  Dr.  Bartolo  is  better  than  his  Le- 
porello.  He  sang  all  the  music  well ;  the  "  Pcnna  " 
song  admirably.  In  the  concerted  music,  his  power- 
ful voice  told  with  great  effect.  Signor  Lanzoni 
should  not  caricature  the  grand  air  "  La  calumnia," 
which  is  not  a  comic  song.  The  Figaro  was  Signor 
Badiali,  wlio  sang  the  music  correctly  and  was  viva- 
cious and  spirited,  if  not  humorous,  in  his  acting. 
The  audience  rewarded  the  artists  after  each  act  with 
enthusiastic  recalls,  and  listened  to  the  music  from 
beginning  to  end  with  attention.  The  Barbierc  was 
repeated  last  night. 

The  Huguenots  will  be  produced  next  week  with 
the  foUowiug  cast :— Valentina,  Mdlle.  Titiens  ;  Mar- 
guerita  de  Valois,  Mdlle.  Vaneri ;  Uriiano,  Mdlle. 
Guarducei ;  Raoul,  Signor  Giuglini  ;  St.  Bris,  Signor 
Badiali ;  Conle  de  Nevers,  Signor  Fagotti ;  Marcel, 
Signor  Marini. — ilus.   World,  June  i. 

June  IS. — The /i«<;iienote,  produced  for  the  first  time 
on  Thursday,  was,  in  many  respects,  the  best  perform- 
ance of  the  season.  The  cast  in  general  was  strong, 
and  the  band  and  chorus  more  than  usually  efficient. 
The  Valentine  of  Mdlle.  Titiens  preserves  all  the 
grandeur  and  power  which  it  displayed  last  year,  and 
may  be  pronounced  her  most  complete  achievement. 
If  Meyerbeer  had  written  the  music  of  Valentina  ex- 
pressly for  Mdlle.  Titiens,  he  could  not  have  suited 
her  better.  The  duet  with  Marcel  in  the  scene  of  the 
Pre' aux  Clercs  is  a  proof  of  this.  Tlie  high  notes  are 
given  with  a  clearness  and  brilliancy  unsurpassed  in 
our  recollection  ;  while  the  middle  and  low  tones  pos- 
sess all  the  resonance  and  power  of  the  true  mezzo-so- 
prano. Then  how  magnificently  does  she  execute  the 
descending  passage,  taken  from  the  C  in  alt.,  on  which 
she  holds  for  some  time,  rushing  down  the  scale  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  eagle  pouncing  on  its  quarry.  How 
splendid,  too,  is  Mdlle.  Titiens'  cantabile  singing,  as 
exemplified  in  the  lovely  movement,  "  Ah !  I'ingra- 
to.*'  The  triumphs  of  the  artist  in  this  scene,  hovvever, 
are  not  confined  to  her  singing.  Her  acting  is  a  mas- 
ter-piece throughout. 

Signor  Giuglini's  Raoul  is  unequal.  Neither  the 
chivalry  of  the  Huguenot  leader,  nor  the  character  of 
the  music  lies  within  the  scope  of  his  talents  and  sym- 
pathies. 

Sig.  Marini's  Marcel  has  many  remarkable  points. 
We  liave  seen  the  character  of  the  old  Huguenot  sol- 
dier conceived  with  greater  power  and  developed  with 
greater  skill.  We  doubt,  however,  if  the  music  has 
been  so  well  sung  in  London. 

Mdlle.  Brambilla,  whatever  her  talent,  is  too  inex- 
perienced a  singer  to  trust  with  so  exacting  a  part  as 
that  of  Marguerite  de  Valois.  By  and  by  the  young 
lady  may  lay  claim  to  such  prominent  characters.  At 
present,  her  talent,  which  is  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able, should  be  fostered  in  the  shade.  Mdlle.  Lemaire 
surprised  all  who  heard  her  in  Urbano,  the  page. 
Her  voice  is  a  well-toned  mezzo-soprano,  and  very  flex- 
ible. 

The  Huquenonts  will  be  repeated  this  evening. 

Mdlle.  Piccolomini  has  arrived  in  England,  and  is 
engaged.  She  will  make  her  first  appearance  on 
Monday,  no  doubt  in  the  Traviata. 

Royal  Italian  O^ka. — The  first  performance 
of  Rossini's  Otelio  this  season,  on  Saturday,  attracted 
a  fashionable,  if  not  a  crowded  audience.  The  char- 
acter of  Desdemona,  which,  for  reasons  unknown,  had 
been  consigned  to  inferior  hands,  has  very  properly, 
for  some  years  past,  been  reassumed  by  Grisi,  and  the 
opera  now  wears  its  primary  attractions.  If  Desde- 
mona be  not  so  showy  a  part  as  some  others,  it  is  not 
the  less  interesting,  and  the  music  is  infinitely  beau- 
tiful. That  this  may  be  profoundly  tragic  without 
noise,  is  proved  in  the  last  act  of  Otelio,  a  few  master- 
strokes from  the  pen  of  a  great  genius. 

The  cast  on  Saturday  night  was  identical  with  that 
of  last  year.  Nor  did  the  performance  present  any 
thing  new  for  comment.  The  old  tale  of  Gfrisi's  un- 
diminished excellence  has  again  to  he  repeated,  with, 
of  course,  an  additional  note  ot  admiration  for  the 
year. 

Of  Tamberlik's  Otelio,  certainly  one  of  the  great 
Roman  tenor's  most  capital  assumptions,  we  have 
almost  as  little  to  remark.  All  the  fine  points  were 
given  with  old  effect ;  and  perhaps  there  was  even 
greater  power  and  intensity  in  the  last  scene,  which 
we  never  remember  to  have  been  more  superbly  snng 
and  acted.  latro  is  but  a  meagre  sketch ;  neverthe- 
less the  brass  of  the  librettist  becomes  transmuted  into 
gold  passing  through  the  alchymic  Iiands  of  an  artist 
like  Ronconi.  The  splendid  duet,  "  Non  m'  ingan- 
no,"  between  Otelio  and  lago,  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, became  the  vocal  feature  of  the  evening,  and 
was  encored  with  tumultuous  applause.  The  grand 
declamation  of  Tamberlik  and  Ronconi  in  this  scene 


was  no  less  noticeable  than  their  splendid  singing. 
Not  a  point  was  lost ;  not  a  note  lost  its  force  ;  not  a 
word  its  application  ;  while  the  high  C  sharp  of  the 
Roman  tenor,  as  usual,  electrified  the  house. 

Signor  Neri-Beraldi  makes  a  very,  effective  Roder- 
igo  as  far  as  singing  is  concerned,  although  the  music 
may  be  a  little  too  florid  for  him,  which,  with  a 
strange  apathetic  manner,  is  the  only  drawback  to  his 
performance.  Signor  Tagliafico  is  careful  and  solid 
in  Elmiro  (the  Brahantio  of  the  play),  and  was  most 
useful  in  the  concerted  music.  The  part  of  Emilia 
was  entrusted  to  Madame  Tagliafico. — ilus.  World, 
June  18. 

The  most  interesting  musical  occurrence  of  the  past 
week  has  been  the  great  annual  demonstration  of  the 
Metropolitan  National  Schools,  on  Saturday 
last  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Our  readers  have  al- 
ready been  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  asso- 
ciation denomin.ated  "  The  Metropolitan  Schools 
Choral  Society,"  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promo- 
ting musical  education  in  the  schools  of  London  and 
its  vicinity,  and  carried  on  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  G.  W.  Martin.  This  association  includes  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  schools,  and  the  num- 
ber is  still  increasing.  The  masters  and  mistresses 
are  instructed  by  Mr.  Martin  in  the  elements  of  mu- 
sic and  singing,  who,  in  their  turn,  teach  the  children 
of  the  schools,  according  to  the  method  which  they 
themselves  have  learned.  District  meetings,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Martin,  are  regularly  held 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  progress  of  the  pupils  ; 
and  once  a  year  the  whole  of  them  are  united  in  one 
body,  to  enable  the  public  to  judge  how  far  the  efforts 
of  the  society  have  been  successful.  On  Saturday 
last  there  was  a  great  performance  of  choral  music, 
both  sacred  and  secular  ;  the  choristers  being  the 
children,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand,  and  their 
teachers  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  schools, 
to  the  number  of  a  thousand  more.  They  were  all 
assembled  in  the  new  orchestra  erected  for  the  ap- 
proaching Handel  Festival ;  and  the  sight  of  this  vast 
multitude  of  boys  and  girls — clean,  neatly  dressed, 
healthy,  and  happy-looking — was  most  striking  and 
gratifying,  as  it  bore  testimony  to  their  good  nurture, 
and  the  decent  and  respectable  character  of  their  pa- 
rents and  kindred.  Much  of  this  is  to  be  ascribed, 
wo  are  convinced,  to  the  influence  of  music,  for  i'.  is 
impossible  to  over  estimate  the  moral  power  of  this 
heavenly  art  when  brought  by  proper  means  into  the 
humble  dwellings  of  the  poor.  'The  vocal  pertorm- 
ances  were  of  an  excellence,  had  we  not  heard  them, 
we  should  have  thought  increditable.  The  pieces  se- 
lected were  of  the  highest  order — sacred  choruses  of 
Handel,  Mendelssohn,  and  other  great  masters,  in- 
termingled with  some  of  our  finest  glees  and  secular 
part-songs.  The  youthful  singers  acquitted  them- 
selves with  the  steadiness  and  intelligence  of  trained 
choristers  :  their  whole  hearts  were  in  their  music, 
and  they  sang  with  an  earnestness  which  gave  their 
harmony  a  charm  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  The  ef- 
fect was  overpowering ;  and  the  cheeks  of  many, 
though  unused  to  the  melting  mood,  were  wet  with 
the  tears  ot  emotion  and  delight. — Illustrated  News. 

Germany. 

The  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Handel,  at 
Halle,  in  honor  of  the  centenary  of  his  death,  takes 
place  on  the  1st  of  July.  The  great  feature  of  the 
celebration  will  be  the  performance  of  the  Oratorio 
'  Samson,'  in  the  Marktkirche.  Musikdirector  Franz, 
who  will  hold  the  baton,  has  for  some  time  bestowed 
great  care  on  the  practice  of  the  very  numerous  cho- 
rus, and  for  the  soli  the  most  eminent  singers  of 
Germany  have  been  secured.  Alto,  Fran  Johanna 
Wagner-Jachmann,  from  Berlin  ;  Soprano,  Fiaulein 
Wippern,  a  singer  of  promise,  from  the  Royal  Opera 
at  Berlin  ;  Tenor,  Tichatscheck,  f^rom  Dresden,  and, 
Bass,  Mr.  Sabbath,  from  the  Berlin  Dom-clior.  The 
Halle  Orchestra  is  to  be  strengthened  by  the  best  of 
the  Leipzig  performers,  with  Concertmeisfer  David  at 
their  head.  After  the  Oratorio,  the  procession  moves 
from  the  church  to  the  place  where  the  monument  is 
to  be  erected, — all  the  trades  of  the  town,  in  festive 
order,  forming  lines  along  the  streets  and  a  ring  round 
the  monument.  The  President  of  the  Halle  Com- 
mittee, Ober-burgermeister  von  Voss,  will  then  per- 
form the  real  act  of  inauguration,  by  delivering  a 
speech  and  by  handing  over  the  monument  to  the 
Burghers  of  Halle  for  all  times  to  come.  Handel's 
'  Hallelujah,'  sung  by  the  chorus,  will  conclude  the 
festivity.  'The  day  will  terminate  with  a  dinner,  and 
in  the  evening  with  a  reunion  at  the  Wittekind  Bath, 
close  to  Halle. 

The  Handel  Festival  at  Konigsberg  is  to  be  given 
on  the  14th  of  June;  the  principal  work  performed 
there  is  to  be  "  The  Messiah,"  with  two  other  per- 
formances devoted  to  miscellaneous  selections.  A 
performance  of  "  The  Messiah,"  in  memoriam,  has 
taken  place  at  Hanover. 
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Music  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  tlie  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the, above  rates. 


Vocal,  witli  Piano  Accompaniment. 

'Tis  hard  to  give  the  hand,  where  the  heart  can 
never  be.     Ballad.  C.  W.  Glover.  25 

A  pretty,  sentimental  song,  easy  of  performance. 
Way  do^^  n  in  Maine.  W.  J.  Flormce.  25 

Irresistibly  funny.  Mrs.  Florence,  the  inimitable 
•'soubrette"  is  singing  it  everywhere  on  her  profes- 
Bional  tour  through  the  States.  This  song  is  reported 
to  be  the  pet-song  of  her  audiences. 

O  bright  and  fair  with  golden  hair.     Ballad. 

F.  Wollerstein.  25 

A  light  and  pleasing  parlor  song  by  a  composer 
■whose  songs  enjoy  a  great  popularity  throughout 
England. 

Too  Late  !     Song.  R-  S.  Pratten.  25 

Loving  Voices.     Song.  C.  W.  Glover.  25 

Reprints  of  late  favorite  English  songs. 
The  Fairy  Dream.     Ballad.  Dr.  J.  Haynes,  25 

Some  of  the  former  songs  of  this  author  have  met 
with  much  favor  from  the  public,  which  readily  dis- 
covered the  light,  easy  flow  of  their  melodies,  and  the 
genuine  grace  and  beauty  of  the  poetry. 
Dearest  Companions.     (Care  compagne).     From 
Bellini's  "  Sonnamhula.  50 

Amina's  first,  graceful  address  to  the  peasantry,  who 
have  assembled  to  celebrate  her  nuptials,  introducing, 
after  a  short  recitative,  the  admired  air:  "  Come  per 
me  sereno."  The  whole  has  been  transposed  two  notes 
lower,  and  is  now  within  the  compass  of  most  soprano 
voices. 
Darling  Minnie.     Song  and  Chorus. 

Bursely  and  Taylor.  25 
An  easy  minstrel  song,  which  a  troupe  of  good  sing- 
ers will  make  quite  effective. 

Instrumental  Music. 
Imperial  Prince  Quadrille.  Henry  Farmer.  30 

A  pretty  set  of  quadrilles  by  a  London  favorite  band- 
leader. 
La  Fille  du  Regiment.     Two  Kondos.     (No.  1, 
Kataplan.     No.  2.  Search  thro'  the  wide  world, 
each  F.  Beyer.  30 

Two  little  Rondos  of  medium  difiSculty,  which  Euro- 
pean teachers  are  using  a  great  deal  with  their  schol- 
ars. They  never  fail  to  take  with  the  pupil,  as  they 
are  gay,  lively,  and  melodious. 

Books. 
Richakdson's  New  and  Improved  Method 
FOR    the    PiANO.      By   Nathan   Richardson, 
author  of  "The  Modern  School."  3,00 

This  new  method  for  the  Piano  fully  meets  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  on  its  announcement  as  in 
press  anticipated  to  find  in  it  a  pleasing  combination 
of  the  excellencies  of  the  author's  former  work,  '-'•  The 
Modern  School,"  with  such  improvements  as  the  gen- 
eral experience  of  teachers  and  pupils  with  that  Method 
from  time  to  time  suggested.  A  number  of  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  former  was  placed  before  the  public, 
during  which  Mr.  Richardson  has  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  become  informed  of  the  wants  of 
the  musical  public  in  this  particular,  and  diligently 
studied  the  best  means  of  supplying  them.  The  re- 
sult, found  in  this  "New  and  Improved  Method  "  is 
all  that  is  desirable  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  thousands  of  teachers  who  have  waited 
its  appearance  with  much  interest, and  those  who  have 
commenced,  or  are  about  to  commence  their  studies, 
welcome  it  as  a  superior  system  for  the  acquirement 
of  a  thorough  and  classical  knowledge  of  the  Art  of 
Pianolorte  playing. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Henry  Heine  abont  Music  and  Musicians. 
XII. — Liszt.  —  Chopin. 

Concluded  from  page  113. 

Liszt  stands  nearest  in  afBnity  to  Berlioz,  and 
knows  best  how  to  ,e.\eeute  his  music.  I  need 
not  tell  you  of  his  talent;  his  fame  is  European. 
He  is  unquestionably  the  artist,  who  in  Paris  finds 
the  most  unqualified  enthusiasts,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  zealous  adversaries.  It  is  a  sifrnifi- 
cant  fact  that  no  one  speaks  of  him  with  indiffer- 
ence. Without  positive  force  one  cannot  in  this 
world  excite  either  favorable  or  hostile  passions. 
It  takes  fire  to  kindle  men,  whether  to  hatred  or 
to  love.  What  speaks  the  best  for  Liszt,  is  the 
entire  respect  with  which  even  his  opponents  rec- 
ognize his  personal  worth.  He  is  a  man  of  ec- 
centric, but  of  noble  character,  unselfish,  and 
with  nothing  false.  His  intellectual  tendencies 
are  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable ;  he  has  a 
great  turn  for  speculation,  and  even  more  than 
the  interests  of  his  art  do  the  investigations  of 
the  different  schools,  which  occupy  themselves 
with  the  solution  of  the  great  heaven  and  earth- 
embracing  questions,  interest  him. 

For  a  long  time  he  felt  a  glowing  interest  in 
the  beautiful  St.  Simonian  view  of  the  world ; 
afterwards  the  spiritualistic,  or  rather  vaporistic, 
thoughts  of  Ballanche  beclouded  him  ;  now  he  is 
an  enthusiast  for  the  republican-Catholic  doc- 
trines of  a  La  Mennais,  who  has  planted  the  Jac- 
obin cap  upon  the  cross.  .  .  .  Heaven  knows 
in  what  mental  stable  he  will  find  his  next  hobby 
horse  !  But  this  unwearied  thirst  for  light  and 
deity  is  always  praiseworthy  ;  it  shows  his  feeling 
for  the  holy,  for  the  religious.  That  such  a  rest- 
less head,  driven  and  perplexed  by  all  the  needs 
and  doctrines  of  his  time,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
troubling  himself  about  all  the  necessities  of  hu- 
manity, and  eagerly  sticking  his  nose  into  all  the 
pots  in  which  the  good  God  brews  the  Future : 
that  Franz  Liszt  can  be  no  still  pianoforte  player 
for  tranquil  townsfolks  and  good-natured  night- 
caps, is  self-evident.  When  he  sits  down  at  the 
piano,  and  has  stroked  his  hair  back  over  his 
forehead  several  times,  and  begins  to  improvise, 
he  often  storms  away  right  madly  over  the  ivory 
keys,  and  there  rings  out  a  wilderness  of  heaven- 
high  thoughts,  amid  which  here  and  there  the 
sweetest  flowers  diffuse  their  fragrance,  so  that 
one  is  at  once  troubled  and  beatified,  but  troubled 
most. 

I  confess  to  you,  much  as  I  love  Liszt,  his  mu- 
sic does  not  operate  agreeably  upon  ray  mind ; 
the  more  so  that  I  am  a  Sunday  child  and  also 
see  the  spectres,  which  others  only  hear ;  since, 
as  you  know,  at  every  tone,  which  the  hand 
strikes  upon  the  keyboard,  the  corresponding 
tone-figure  rises  in  my  mind ;  in  short,  since  mu- 
sic becomes  visible  to  my  inward  eye.  My  brain 
still  reels  at  the  recollection  of  the  concert  in 
which  I  last  heard  Liszt  play.  It  was  in  a  con- 
cert for  the  unfortunate  Italians,  in  the  hotel  of 


that  beautiful,  noble  and  suffering  princess,  who 
so  beautifully  represents  her  material  and  her 
spiritual  fatherland,  to-vvit,  Italy  and  heaven. 
.  .  .  (You  surely  have  seen  her  in  Paris,  that 
ideal  form,  which  yet  is  but  the  prison,  in  which 
the  holiest  angel  soul  has  been  imprisoned.  .  . 
But  this  prison  is  so  beautiful,  that  every  one  lin- 
gers before  it  as  if  enchanted  and  gazes  at  it  with 
astonishment)  ...  It  was  in  a  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unhappy  Italians,  when  I  last 
heard  Liszt,  last  winter,  play,  I  know  not  what, 
but  I  could  swear  he  varied  upon  themes  from  the 
Apocalypse.  At  first  I  could  not  quite  distinctly 
see  them,  the  four  mystical  beasts  ;  I  only  heard 
their  voices,  especially  the  roaring  of  the  lion  and 
the  screaming  of  the  eagle.  The  ox  with  the 
book  in  his  hand  I  saw  clearly  enough.  Best  of 
all  he  played  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat.  There 
were  lists  as  at  a  tournament,  and  for  spectators 
the  risen  people,  pale  as  the  grave  and  trembling, 
crowded  round  the  immense  space.  First  galloped 
Satan  into  the  lists,  in  black  harness,  on  a  milk- 
white  steed.  Slowly  rode  behind  him  Death  on 
his  pale  horse.  At  last  Christ  appeared,  in 
golden  armor,  on  a  black  horse,  and  with  his  holy 
lance  he  first  thrust  Satan  to  the  ground,  and 
then  Death,  and  the  spectators  shouted.  .  .  . 
Tumultuous  applause  followed  the  playing  of  the 
valiant  Liszt,  who  left  his  seat  exhausted,  bowed 
before  the  ladies.  .  .  .  About  the  lips  of  the 
fairest  played  that  melancholy  sweet  smile.  .  . 
It  would  be  unjust  were  I  not  to  mention  upon 
this  occasion  a  pianist,  who  next  to  Liszt  is  the 
most  celebrated.  It  is  Cnopix,  who  not  only 
shines  as  a  virtuoso  by  his  technical  perfection, 
but  as  composer  too  achieves  the  highest.  That 
is  a  man  of  the  first  rank.  Chopin  is  the  favorite 
with  that  elite,  who  seek  the  highest  spiritual  en- 
joyment in  music.  His  fame  is  of  the  aristocratic 
sort,  he  is  perfumed  with  the  praises  of  good  so- 
ciety, he  is  as  distingue  as  he  looks. 

Chopin  comes  of  French  ancestors  in  Poland, 
and  has  enjoyed  a  part  of  his  education  in  Ger- 
many. The  influences  of  these  three  nationali- 
ties make  his  personality  a  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon ;  in  fact  he  has  appropriated  to  himself 
the  best,  by  which  these  three  peoples  are  dis- 
tinguished :  Poland  gave  him  her  chivalrous 
sentiment  and  her  historic  grief;  France  gave 
him  her  easy  elegance  and  grace ;  Germany,  her 
romantic  depth  of  feeling.  .  .  .  But  nature 
gave  him  an  elegant,  slender,  somewhat  languish- 
ing form,  the  noblest  heart,  and  genius.  Yes,  to 
Chopin  one  must  accord  genius,  in  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  word ;  he  is  not  a  mere  virtuoso,  he  is 
also  a  poet ;  he  can  bring  before  our  conscious- 
ness the  poesy  that  lives  in  his  soul ;  he  is  a  tone- 
poet,  and  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  en- 
joyment he  affords  us  when  he  sits  at  the  piano 
and  improvises.  At  such  times  he  is  neither 
Pole,  nor  Frenchman,  nor  German  ;  then  he  be- 
trays a  far  higher  origin  ;  then  one  perceives, 
that  he  is  sprung  from  the  land  of  Mozart,  Ra- 
phael, Goethe,  that  his  true  fatherland  is  the 
dream  realm  of  poesy.     When  he  sits  at  the  pi- 


ano afld  improvises,  I  feel  as  if  a  countryman 
were  visiting  me  from  my  beloved  home  and  were 
telling  me  the  most  curious  things  which  had 
come  to  pass  there  in  my  absence.  .  .  Many 
a  time  would  I  have  liked  to  interrupt  him  with 
questions:  And  how  is  it  with  the  beautiful  Nixe 
(water  nymph),  who  knew  how  to  bind  her  sil- 
very veil  so  coquettishlj'  about  her  green  locks  ? 
Does  the  white-bearded  sea-god  still  keep  perse- 
cuting her  with  his  foolish  and  rejected  love  ? 
Do  our  roses  bloom  in  flame-like  pride  as  ever? 
And  do  the  trees  still  sing  as  exquisite  by  moon- 
light?     .... 

Ah  !  it  is  indeed  now  long  that  I  have  lived  in 
foreign  lands,  and  in  my  fabulous  homesickness  I 
often  seem  to  myself  like  the  Flying  Dutchman 
and  his  shipmates,  who  are  tossed  about  forever 
on  the  cold  waves,  and  who  long  in  vain  for  the 
still  quays,  tulips,  fraws,  clay  pipes  and  porcelain 
cups  of  Holland.  .  .  .  Amsterdam  !  Amster- 
dam !  when  shall  we  come  back  to  Amsterdam  ! 
they  sigh  in  tlie  storm,  while  the  howling  winds 
continually  hurl  them  back  and  forth  upon  the 
accursed  billows  of  their  watery  hell.  Well  can 
I  understand  the  agonj'  with  which  the  captain 
of  the  doomed  ship  said  once  :  If  ever  I  get  back 
to  Amsterdam,  I  will  become  a  stone  there  at 
any  corner  of  a  street,  sooner  than  I  will  again 
leave  the  dear  old  city  !     Poor  Vanderdecker ! 

I  hope,  dear  friend,  that  these  letters  will  find 
you  bright  and  happy,  in  the  rosy  light  of  life, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  with  me  as  with  the  Fly- 
ing Dutchman,  whose  letters  are  directed  com- 
monly to  persons,  who  during  his  absence,  have 
lonjr  since  been  dead  at  home  ! 


For  Dwight-s  Journal  of  Music, 

"Staying  over  Monday." 

"  You  must  not  leave  town  to-day.  Stay  over 
Mondaj-  and  hear  our  Concert.  Besides  the  glo- 
rious Sinfonia  Eroica,  there  will  be  the  5th  Con- 
certo, in  which  Wolfsohn  will  show  off  well 
'  L'orgueil  du  Piano  en  tant  qu  'instrument  de  con- 
cert.' Beside  these,  the  delicious  entremets  of 
overtures  from  Mozart,  Cherubini,  Weber  and 
AVagner.  As  for  to-morrow,  let  me  have  it. 
After  your  early  church  come  to  me.  I  will 
send  everybody  off,  and  be  '  alone  to  you.'  We 
will  live  with  Beethoven  all  the  morning.  Then 
after  our  dinner,  while  you  sip  your  cafe'  noir,  I 
shall  invoke  for  you  Schumann  and  Wagner  and 
Field." 

Who  could  resist  such  a  tempting  persuasion  ? 
Of  course  I  staid.  The  sweet  Sabbath  morning 
was  as  clear  and  tranquil  as  the  one  old  George 
Herbert  sang, 

"  A  bridal  of  the  earth  and  skies." 
I  performed  my  devotions  early  in  the  simple  lit- 
tle chapel  of  the  Bishop.  It  was  Trinity  Sunday, 
and  Low  Mass  was  well  attended.  The  Virgin's 
altar  was  decorated  with  large  vases  full  of  old 
Correggio's  lilies,  whose  fragrance  filled  the  air ; 
and  on  the  main  altar  another  flower  of  the  sea- 
son added  its  heavy  but  delicious  odor,  the  magno- 
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lia,  making  a  most  fitting  incense  to  the  sacrifice. 
Low  murmured  prayers,  in  the  rich  sonorous  Ital- 
ian Latin  of  the  foreign  priest,  were  all  the  sounds 
that  struck  the  ear  ;  there  was  nothing  to  offend 
the  most  fastidiously  testhetic,  and  God  could  be 
approached  ivith  pleasing  pomp  and  modest  but 
decent  ceremonials. 

After  an  hour's  enjoyment  of  this  repose  of 
the  soul  and  elevation  of  the  heart  and  mind,  I 
left  the  chapel  and  went  to  my  friend.  She  had 
been  true  to  her  word.  I  found  her  alone  ;  and 
on  the  piano  a  queue  was  a  book  of  Beethoven, 
open  at  the  Sin/onia  Eroica.  A  simple  breakfast, 
of  fruit  and  fragrant  tea  and  rolls,  was  set  out  on 
a  table  beside  an  open  window,  which  looked  out 
on  a  pretty  nook  for  a  city  garden.  There  were 
sweet  blossoming  vines  and  plants,  and  under  a 
solitary  old  tree,  in  the  centre  of  the  grass  plot, 
were  piled  up  huge  stones,  whose  mica  veins  and 
sheets  made  them  look  dripping  wet,  while  around 
and  in  between  them  spread  out  long  ferns  and 
graceful  weeds.  My  artist  friend  gave  me  for 
breakfast  more  than  food. 

"  See,"  she  said,  "  here  are  medallion  portraits 
of  Schumann  and  his  Clara.  Niedlich  brought 
them  to  me  last  evening.  Are  they  not  well 
framed  ?  That  dark  heavy  wood  harmonizes 
finely  with  their  sad  faces.  How  they  look  ear- 
nestly on  into  the  Beyond !  He  with  stubborn 
determination,  she  with  trusting  faith,  which  is 
patient  and  firm,  if  it  is  a  little  weary  looking. 
And  this  —  is  not  this  delicious  ?  It  is  a  pencil 
sketch  S.  drew  for  me  last  summer,  the  last  night 
before  I  left  the  sea-side.  It  is  a  little  Cupid 
playing  the  violin.  Are  not  the  eyes  lovely  ? 
So  dreamy,  just  like  a  baby  half  sleeping  and 
waking.  That  St.  Cecilia  J.  brought  from  Ger- 
many to  me,  and  E.  colored  it.  Is  it  not  cleverly 
done  ?  And  there,  just  beside  Chopin,  a  fitting 
companion,  hangs  as  usual  your  old  favorite,  that 
fearful  but  beautiful  Francesca  di  Rimini  of  Ary 
Scheffer,  with  its  cruciform  mass  of  light.  In 
the  evening  when  I  sit  here  resting  after  my  daily 
labor  for  our  quotidian  bread,  and  musing  in  the 
■  dim  crepuscule  which  only  shows  that  curious 
mass  of  light,  without  defining  the  sweeping  forms 
of  pain,  the  crucifix  delineates  itself  on  it  plainly 
to  me.  Paolo's  arms  bent  above  his  head  in  fierce 
agony,  make  the  transept,  and  her  white  body 
the  nave.  AVhat  deep  religious  thought  there  is 
in  it,  m'amie !  It  has  been  well  said  that  Ary 
Scheflfer  is  the  only  truly  religious  painter  of  our 
era.  It  is  a  mysterious  creation,  that  picture  with 
its  double  history ;  the  earthly  love,  earthly  sin 
and  fearful  penance  which  one  view  gives,  and 
God's  mercy  in  the  glorious  atonement  which  the 
dim  light  reveals  ! " 

And  thus  we  loitered  over  the  modest  wall  dec- 
orations of  her  artist-like  room.  She  showed  me 
precious  books,  orthodox  editions  of  Beethoven 
and  Mozart ;  her  new  French  scsthetical  romances 
and  fast  accumulating  collections  of  her  new 
idols,  Schumann  and  Wagner ;  but  I  felt  happy 
to  see  that  the  portrait  of  our  old  idol,  Chopin, 
hung  close  to  her  left-hand  at  the  piano,  and  be- 
neath it,  as  before  an  altar,  stood  a  little  vase  of 
flowers  on  a  bisque  bracket,  while  the  book  of 
pressed  leaves  gathered  at  his  grave  by  a  friend 
for  her,  and  his  works  still  held  their  old  place  of 
honor  in  her  musical  library. 

We  talked  of  the  concert,  which  led  us  natu- 
rally to  the  piano,  where  she  analyzed  the  Sinfo- 
nin  Eroica  for  me,  playing  passages  to  illustrate 


De  Lenz's  remarks  and  her  own  thoughts.  After 
it,  followed  the  Concerto  in  Mi  Bemol,  and  from 
that  she  turned  to  the  4th  Symphony  (Opus  60), 
and  played  its  Adagio  through,  which  sounds  un- 
tiringly a  continuous  call,  a  mysterious  demand 
for  some  one  ;  not  an  inquiry  nor  a  question,  but 
an  imperious,  persistent  call.  This  is  the  design 
—  phrases  and  passages  wind  around  with  wierd 
inspiration  and  scientific  skill,  until  the  solemn 
period  is  reached  —  in  vain,  the  call  is  still  heard. 
As  in  all  Beethoven's  works  the  simple  design  of 
his  thought  reigns  supreme.  And  in  this  symph- 
ony the  poor  solitary  demand  is  left  alone  and 
unanswered,  for  the  gay  Scherzando  and  strange 
Finale  which  follow,  so  busy  and  free  from  mystery, 
give  no  answer  to  this  solemn  call.  It  is  like  the 
unsatisfactory  ending  of  so  many  young  dreams, 
hopes,  and  aspirations  in  life;  a  brilliant  realizing 
of  earthly  things,  leaving  the  soul  still  ungratified. 

"  I  like  this  Larghetto  in  the  2d  Symphony," 
said  M.,  as  her  fingers  flowed  dreamily  over  this 
one  of  the  few  peaceful,  contented  love  dreams  in 
which  Beethoven  indulged. 

Do  I  linger  too  long  over  that  day  ?  I  have 
only  arrived  at  dinner  which  we  enjoyed  most  ar- 
tistically ;  spring  lamb  and  mint  sauce,  &c.,  not 
pressed  rose  leaves  and  cream ;  give  these  last  to 
the  dilettanti,  and  a  good  substantial  repast  to 
the  true  artist.  AfVer  ours  was  despatched  with 
gout  and  fitting  reverence,  while  I  sipped  the  fra- 
grant cafe'  noir  made  by  the  marvellous  fingers  of 
the  artist  herself,  I  listened  to  a  Fantasie  of 
Schumann  in  La  major,  full  of  bewilderment,  cu- 
rious, tangled  rhythm  and  weird  modulations. 
Then  she  played  some  NacTi-stiicke  of  this  same 
profound  musical  thinker,  which  were  suggestive 
of  solemn  meditation. 

"  But  Field's  Nocturnes ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Listen  to  this  —  and  this  one  —  and  this  —  are 
they  not  tender  and  delicate,  like  Bettine's 
'  Psyche  just  awakened  ? ' " 

I  should  weary  you  out,  maybe,  if  I  were  to 
follow  my  own  bent,  and  dwell  on  all  that  my  ar- 
tist friend  said  and  played  on  (hat  clay.  I  shall 
not  tell  any  more,  and  I  shall  keep  also  for  my 
own  especial  musing,  the  recollection  of  the  short 
evening,  when  Niedlich  came  in,  and  played  rich 
solemn  sequences  in  which  were  combined  the 
full  harmonies  with  the  royal  purple  mourning 
sounds  of  minor  triads  sweeping  up  grandly  over 
the  whole. 

The  following  evening  we  seated  ourselves 
early  in  the  comfortable  chairs  of  one  of  the  back 
balcony  bo.xes  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  which 
are  really  more  secluded  than  most  private  boxes 
in  our  out-door  theatres,  but  we  recalled  with 
longing  the  dim,  cosy  private  boxes  of  Italy,  where 
one  is  really  and  truly  alone  with  one's  self  or 
one's  friend.  The  "  Jubilee  Overture  "  opened 
the  programme,  and  was,  as  usual,  received  gra- 
ciously. 

"  I  do  not  like  that  overture,"  said  our  friend 
Niedlich,  who  was  seated  just  back  of  us,  and 
who  is  one  of  those  rarce  aves  whom  two  friends  of 
mutual  tastes  can  admit  to  form  a  trio  in  the  con- 
versation. The  social  harmony  is  always  complete 
and  full  when  Niedlich  joins  us. 

"  Now,  grogneur,"  said  M.,  "  do  not  begin  to 
scold  so  early  in  the  evening;  we  have  deter- 
mined to  be  pleased  with  every  thing  to  which 
we  listen  and  to  shut  our  ears  to  all  we  do  not 
like." 

"  It  is  filled  with  commonplace-isms  and  winds 


up  with  a  huge  stupidity,"  growled  the  persistent 
Niedlich. 

"  Hush  !  the  prima  donna  is  being  encored, 
and  you  have  not  heard  a  single  note  in  her  aria 
from  Le  Prophete." 

Niedlich  grumbled  still  more  resolutely ;  the 
prima  donna  did  not  suit  his  fastidious  taste,  and 
he  refused  to  be  pacified  until  that  capital  leader, 
Carl  Senz,  organized  his  orchestra,  and  Wolfsohn 
took  his  seat  at  the  piano,  for  the  e.xecution  of 
the  5th  Concerto,  Mi  Bemol,  (Opus  73).  This 
was  the  gem  of  the  evening.  It  was  set  in  the 
full  of  the  round,  just  as  we  were  all  fresh  and 
in  good  humor ;  then  the  leader,  Senz,  is  a  man 
full  of  musical  magnetic  power,  and  feels  every 
note  of  the  composition,  the  execution  of  which 
he  may  be  directing. 

The  piano  part  in  this  incomparable  Concerto 
is  the  prima  donna  of  the  orchestra ;  but,  as  De 
Lenz  says,  Beethoven,  while  he  loved  his  piano 
compositions  better  than  his  grandest  symphonies, 
cared  little  for  mere  pianism ;  therefore  while 
the  piano  is  the  c^ueen  of  the  orchestra  in  this 
Concerto,  she  reigns  over  a  nation  of  sovereigns. 
The  Allegro  went  off  brilliantly  and  was  loudly 
applauded  by  the  innocent  public,  who  fancied  it 
was  the  end  of  the  piece. 

"  Wolfsohn  was  afraid  the  Concerto  would  be 
too  long,"  said  M.,  "  when  he  played  it  at  re- 
hearsal this  morning,  and  now  he  will  begin  to 
feel  alarmed,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Why  need  he  care  ?  "  muttered  Niedlich. 
"  It's  but  fair  we  should  have  some  enjoyment  of 
the  evening  at  least,  for  do  we  not  have  to  listen 
patiently  to  their  singing  ?  " 

"  Patiently ! "  I  ejaculated,  with  a  laugh,  which 
was  checked  by  my  feeling  M.'s  hand  resting 
with  an  entreating  grasp  on  mine.  The  Adagio 
had  commenced.  Clearly  and  beautifully  the 
artist  managed  it.  His  chiaroscuro  was  ex- 
quisite ;  he  made  the  piano  part  recede  and  ad- 
vance with  the  well  drilled  instruments,  never 
varying  in  the  faintest  shadow  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  orchestra  ;  the  same  veiled,  silvery 
tone,  so  mournful  and  mysterious,  that  the  violins 
con  sordini  breathed  out,  the  same  deep  shadows 
given  by  the  full  orchestra,  and  the  same  delicate 
gradations  out  to  the  very  highest  light  he  ob- 
served. While  we  noticed  this,  we  pardoned  his 
lack  of  poetic  expression  in  the  melodic  designs. 
He  executed  them  too  crisply.  He  should  have 
let  some  of  them  fall  dripping  from  his  finders, 
like  Bacchus  pressing  his  rich  grape  cluster,  or 
given  to  them  more  "  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out  "  —  a  little  more  of  Beethoven's  deli- 
cious legato.  Listen  to  what  De  Lenz  reports 
from  Ries'  lips. 

"Passing,  in  1827,  through  Francfort  am 
Main,  where  I  had  to  remain  a  day,  a  few  min- 
utes after  my  arrival  I  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Ferdinand  Ries.  Ries  kept  me  with  him  all  day, 
and  played  for  me  the  most  important  sonatas  of 
Beethoven,  replying  courteously  to  all  my  ques- 
tions. '  The  precept  of  legato  which  1  received 
from  Beethoven,'  he  said,  '  is  the  only  rule  to  es- 
tablish, for  the  e.xecution  of  his  pianoforte 
works.'" — (Trois  Styles  de  Beethoven,  par  De 
Lenz,  V.  ii,  p.  39.) 

But  while  listening  to  the  otherwise  almost 
faultless  execution  of  this  Concerto,  we  could  not 
find  it  in  our  hearts  to  be  critical.  Only  now,  at 
a  week's  distance,  have  I  the  boldness  to  venture 
on  it.     Luckily  a  second  donna  warbled  between 
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AVolfsohn's  Beethoven,  and  Cherubini's  Overture 
to  "  Les  Deux  Journces  "  or  we  should  have 
suffered,  "  died  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain." 
Those  who  study  instrumental  music  grow  after  a 
while  very  fastidious  about  vocal.  Only  when 
we  reach  heaven  shall  we  hear  singing  to  please 
us.  The  instrumental  devotee  misses  the  rich 
coloring  to  be  found  in  instrumental  music.  The 
voice  must  be  a  Sontag's  or  Alboni's  to  be  satis- 
factory, to  relieve  the  baldness  and  hardness  of 
mere  melodic  design  without  rich  alternating  or 
modulating  harmonies.  The  overture  to  Les 
Deux  Journe'es  was  performed  with  spirit  and 
skill,  but  was  not  comprehended  by  the  audience. 

"£es  Deux  Journees  was  the  opera,"  said  Nied- 
lich,  as  we  leaned  back  in  our  chairs  to  have  a 
little  chat,  "  that  Cherubini  sent  to  the  Conserva- 
toire that  he  had  helped  to  found,  and  it  received 
the  work  of  its  master  with  only  a  simple  honor- 
ary mention,  while  to  Mehul's  '  Joseph '  they  gave 
the  decennial  prize  he  hoped  to  receive." 

"  And  did  that  disgust  him  with  secular  music  ?" 

"  Very  likely :  for  after  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  when  his  rival  Spontini  went  out  of 
fashion  and  Cherubini  became  again  the  vogue, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  sacred 
music,  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  us  now." 

Then  we  talked  of  Cherubini's  "  Medea  "  and 
"  Elisa,"  and  of  his  tranquil  life  at  Gaillon  during 
his  rival  Spontini's  reign  under  the  Empire;  and 
how  he  forgot  his  chagrins  and  soothed  his  wound- 
ed pride  by  making  love  to  and  wooing,  in  the 
sweet  harmonies  of  "  Eliza,"  his  wife,  CeciHa 
Tourette.  Then  from  Cherubini  we  went  back 
to  his  master  Sarti.  Our  pleasant  artist  talk 
filled  up  the  short  interlude  between  the  first  and 
second  part  of  the  Concert,  which  second  part  was 
to  be  held  sacred  to  one  piece,  the  great  Sinfonia 
Eroica. 

"  I  feel  like  putting  it  off  until  another  even- 
ing," whispered  M. 

"  Or  of  having  had  nothing  but  it  to-night," 
added  Niedlieh. 

"  That  would  have  been  the  best  arrange- 
ment," I  said.  "  I  wonder  they  did  not  have  it  so." 

"  Yes,  for  us,"  responded  my  cleverer  friends, 
"  but  not  for  the  management.  A  poor  house 
would  have  been  the  result.  Music  chaff  is  better 
than  music  grain  for  a  popular  concert.  As  it  is 
there  is  too  much  golden  grain.  I'll  wager  any 
thing  you  please  that  every  paper  of  to-morrow 
will,  after  complimenting  the  Donnas,  declare 
with  Dogberry-like  wisdom  that  the  instrumental 
pieces  were  all  too  long."  And  they  won  their 
wager,  it  was  so;  on  the  next  day  every  daily 
journal  said  in  different  ways  this  thing." 

Tap,  tap,  tap,  and  our  familiar  old  'Musical 
Fund  Director,  Meignen,  mounted  the  little  plat- 
form while  the  Orchestra  arranged  themselves. 
The  Sinfonia  Eroica  commenced.  The  first  move- 
ment was  performed  "  traditionally,"  and  we  were 
anlipathique,  so  we  sat  unmoved.  We  did  not 
dare  to  complain,  it  seemed  ungracious  and  like 
disclosing  the  faiblesses  of  one's  husband,  or  wife, 
or  dearest  friend ;  but  we  dared  in  our  hearts  to 
wish  that  there  might  be  poured  into  its  execu- 
tion some  of  the  divine  wine  of  expression,  — 
that  subtle  afflatus  which  would  have  caused  our 
nerves  to  tingle,  and  the  life-current  to  course 
more  rapidly  through  our  veins. 

The  second  movement,  however,  the  Marche 
Funebre,  roused  us.  It  was  executed  in  a  fitting 
and  solemn  style  —  calm,  grand  and  heroic.  The 


hero  has  struggled  with  his  fate  and  has  reasoned 
highly  and  holily  with  himself,  and  while  phrases 
and  passages  tell  of  a  mourning  people  who  fol- 
low with  high  pomp  and  gorgeous  ceremonial 
his  mere  earthly  remains  to  the  grave,  there  are 
designs  in  the  fugue  which  tell  also  of  the  heroic 
resignation  with  which,  after  struggling  with  his 
ftite  and  yielding  for  an  instant  to  the  stunning 
effect  of  his  defeat,  he  submitted  to  the  overthi-ow 
of  all  his  great  hopes  and  aims. 

There  was  a  mask  taken  of  Napoleon  after 
death,  familiar  to  most  of  us  by  a  clever  engrav- 
ing often  seen.  On  that  dead  face  rests  a  sub- 
lime calm  and  peacefulness  that  proves  a  Beyond, 
and  a  holy  rest,  more  firmly  than  fifty  and  five 
hundred  times  fifty  sermons  could.  It  is  like  the 
mask  of  Dante  taken  also  after  death,  which  I 
saw  standing  beside  the  bust  of  him  taken  during 
life,  in  the  Farnese  collection  at  the  Studii  in 
Naples.  The  face  of  the  life  bust  expresses  re- 
sentment, proud,  sullen,  rebellious  anger,  but  on 
turning  to  the  one  taken  after  death,  the  hot 
tears  will  spring  to  your  eyes  as  you  look  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  hear  the  lesson  that  comes 
home  thrillingly  to  your  heart.  Why  should  Life 
have  been  so  sorrowful  and  stern  when  Death 
stood  at  the  end  so  sublime  in  its  peacefulness  ? 
It  is  as  if  an  angel  had  swept  his  wing  over  all 
wrong  and  straightened  each  distorted  will. 
When  I  first  saw  these  two  wonderful  clay  histo- 
ries, the  first  comparison  I  made  was  with  the 
Sinfonia  Eroica ;  for  the  expression  of  heroic 
calm  to  be  seen  on  these  dead  faces  of  these  two 
great  heroes  is  related  in  the  first  degree,  as  they 
say  in  Music  of  certain  keys,  to  the  designs  in  the 
middle  and  closing  movements  of  Beethoven's 
Grandest  Symphony. 

Heroic  !  Yes,  well  named  is  this  Symphony, 
for  it  is  heroic  from  the  first  note  to  the  last. 
And  in  the  finale,  most  heroic  is  the  joyous  ac- 
cent of  the  hautboys  in  what  Berlioz  calls  "  tJie 
episodical  andante,"  with  the  tone-chains  broken 
by  rests  into  tone-groups,  like  short  breaths,  but 
every  tone-group  singing  out  trust  and  hope  in 
something  On  and  Beyond. 

We  would  have  willingly  rested  quiet  during 
the  interlude  following  this  great  Symphony,  and 
talked  loiteringly  and  lingeringly  to  each  other ; 
but  some  friends  had  found  us  out,  and  may  be  it 
was  as  well,  for  we  were  too  solemn  and  high- 
strung  and  needed  the  friction  that  society  con- 
verse, so  elegantly  ignorant  of  each  other's  feel- 
ings, gives. 

The  Overture  to  the  Zauberfote  opened  the 
third  part,  which  division  was  under  the  gentle- 
manly direction  of  the  thoroughly  English  Dr. 
Cunnington.  Then  followed  Meyerbeer's  strange, 
thrilling  Maine.  I  will  not  say  a  word  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  sung ;  the  audience  en- 
cored it,  and  therefore  of  course  I  was  wrong  in 
my  opinion.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  it, 
and  while  M.  translated  to  me  in  flowing  prose, 
warmed  and  inspired  by  the  superb  orchestral 
accompaniment,  the  words  of  the  song,  I  listened 
to  it  with  interest,  and  completely  ignored  the 
objectionable  part  of  the  vocal  execution,  which 
was  more  than  made  up  to  my  mind  by  M's.  im- 
proved translation. 

A  solo  for  the  Violin,  by  Mendelssohn,  cleverly 
executed  by  Gaertner,  came  after  this ;  and  then 
a  curious  encore  of  his,  the  merit  of  which  we 
were  too  fatigued  to  fully  take  in.  An  Aria  of 
Rossini  succeeded,  whose  fioriture  seemed  carved 


in  wood,  and  pretty  stout  wood  at  that.  The 
mammoth  Concert  —  for  mammoth  it  was  in  pro- 
gramme and  attendance  —  wound  up  with  a  glo- 
rious March  from  Wagner's  Lohengrin,  so  full  of 
rich  coloring  and  gorgeous  harmonies  that  it  was 
well  calculated  to  send  us  home,  weary  as  we 
were,  in  superb  spirits. 

And  all  this  was  what  I  gained  by  "  staying 
over  Monday."  A.  B. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

THR  SECEETART's  REPORT,  SUBMITTED  MAT  30,  '59. 

S/Dr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  : 
It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty,  at  this  recun-ence  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  our  Society, — a  duty  self- 
imposed,  yet  in  no  wise  the  less  agreeable, — to  lay 
before  you  a  report  of  its  doings  for  the  season  that 
has  just  terminated ;  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
do  with  as  mucli  brevity  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit  of. 

There  have  been  thirty-four  rehearsals  of  the  So- 
ciety since  Oct.  3d,  18.58, — at  which  time  they  were 
commenced, — at  an  average  attendance  of  less  th.in 
two  hundred  ;  and  there  have  been  seven  Concerts 
given  during  the  season,  when  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  have  been 
found  occupying  seats  ;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
a  large  proportion  of  this  sui-plus  seldom,  if  ever,  at- 
tend the  i-ehearsals.  Of  the  seven  public  perform- 
ances of  the  Society,  named  above,  the  first  was  in 
connection  with  artists  under  Mr.  Strakoseh's  man- 
agement, and  one  with  Mr.  Ullman,  both  of  which 
were  slightly  remunerative.  The  annual  perform- 
ance of  the  "  Messiah  "  was  given  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  Dec.  26th,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Music  Hall  having  been  occupied  at  that 
time  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  for 
a  Fair.  Although  the  Hall  was  ours  by  contract, 
the  Trustees  yielded  their  right  for  a  sum  which  was 
thought  to  be  a  fiiir  compensation.  The  performance 
was  highly  satisfactory  and  added  something  to  the 
receipts  of  the  Society.  "  Israel  in  Egypt "  was 
given  once,  at  a  loss  of  a  considerable  sum,  and 
"  David  "  twice,  with  a  large  loss  on  both  perform- 
ances. 

The  Society  then  finding  itself  in  debt,  determined 
on  giving  a  benefit  Concert,  and  to  that  end  applied 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Mnsic  Hall  for  the  free  use  of 
their  Hall,  which  was  promptly  granted.  An  appeal 
was  also  made  to  the  members  of  the  orchestra  and 
the  soloists  who  took  part  in  the  performance,  all  of 
whom  tendered  their  voluntary  and  invaluable  aid. 

Tlie  Society  cheerfully  responded  to  an  invitation 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  to  assist  at  the 
annual  celebration  of  Washington's  birth,  22d  Feb., 
and  sang  choruses  from  the  Oratorios.  It  also  ren- 
dered assistance  at  a  Concert  given  by  Mr.  Charles 
11.  Adams,  and  likewise  at  one  by  Mr.  Zerrahn.  It 
will  be  seen  by  this  enumeration  that  the  Society,  as 
such,  has  appeared  before  the  public  ten  times  during 
the  season. 

There  h-ave  been  ten  persons  admitted  to  the  So- 
ciety, and  eleven  have  been  discharged. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  held  nineteen  meet- 
ings during  the  season,  and  the  Society  has  been 
called  together  twice  for  business  purposes. 

Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  refer  again  to  the  great 
evil  so  extensively  prevailing,  of  members  absenting 
themselves  from  rehearsals  until  upon  the  eve  of  a 
performance,  and  then  claiming  admission  to  the 
house  witli  all  the  privileges  of  membership.  It  can- 
not but  he  highly  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Society,  and  the  Board  are  fully  sensible  of  it. 
No  member  of  the  Society  can  be  allowed  to  take  a 
seat  in  any  odier  portion  of  the  house  than  the  Or- 
chestra, uiider  any  consideration  wliatever,  except 
under  the  twenty-year-membership  clause,  and  in  case 
those  who  have  absented  themselves  from  rehearsals 
assume  their  proper  places  in  the  choir,  they  are  en- 
tirely incapacitated  for  rendering  assistance. 

The  consequence  is,  that  what  would  otherwise  be 
creditable  performances  are  too  often  marred  under 
the  present  arr.angement,  to  a  serious  extent,  and  of- 
tentimes an  Oratorio  is  much  less  correctly  and  forci- 
bly rendered,  with  our  full  number  present,  than  it 
would  have  been  had  one-third  the  number  been  ab- 
sent ;  or  those,  at  least,  who  had  not  properly  re- 
hearsed the  music. 

And  again,  it  is  bat  simple  justice  to  each  and  all 
of  our  associates,  without  going  into  the  (inestion  of 
obligations  of  members  to  the  Society  as  such,  that 
we  render  all  the  assistance  in  our  power,  in  the  re- 
hearsal of  works  for  piddic  performnncc.  wlictlu  r  old 
or  i.ew,  instead  of  allowing  a  small  number  to  come 
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tofrether  week  nftcr  week,  nnfl  lal>or  on  Fome  difficult 
composition,  requiring-  all  the  efforts  of  the  united 
whole  to  overeoine  and  muster  its  difficulties, — as  was 
the  case  in  tlic  relicarsal  of  a  colossal  work  during 
tlie  past  season.  And  vet  there  are  those  who  seem 
to  feel  neither  responsibility  to  tlie  Socieiy,  nor  ohli- 
pations  to  their  associates  ;  "and  when  such  are  spoken 
to,  or  remonstrated  wiih,  on  the  sulijcct,  their  reply 
usually  is,  that  they  can  sinp  the  music  without  any 
difficulty,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  their  rehearsing 
it. 

This  state  of  thinfrs  calls  loudly  for  reform  ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  if  members  continne  thus  la.x  in  their 
duly  to  the  Society  and  to  each  other,  some  more  ef- 
ficient means  may  he  adopted  to  bring;  them  to  a 
sense  of  duty  ;  that  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
may  maintain  the  proud  distinction  it  now  occupies, 
of  iieinji  the  first  association  of  the  kind,  not  only  in 
age,  hut  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  in  this  country. 

From  the  fime  of  the  first  meeting  in  Mr.  Granp- 
ner's  little  hall  in  Franklin  St..  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1815,  where  men.  few  in  number,  but  strong  in  pur- 
pose, were  gathered,  with  the  avowed  object  of  form- 
ing themselves  into  a  Society  for  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  a  correct  taste  in  the  performance 
of  Sacred  Music,  until  the  present  time,  the  Handel 
and  liaydn  Society,  which  was  then  and  there  organ- 
izf'd,  has  gone  steadily  onward  in  ihe  work  for  which 
its  members  first  united  themselves  together;  and  it 
is  believed  that  it  has  done  very  much  towards  mould- 
ing a  taste  for  Sacred  Song  in  the  sanctuary,  of  a 
more  devotional  and  rational  character  tluin  that 
which  was  then  in  common  use. 

From  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  1620,  to  the 
advent  of  William  Billings,  1770 — who  was  styled 
the  first  American  author — a  space  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  there  was  little  change  in  the  music  of 
the  Church  ;  the  tunes  being  all  of  a  dolorous  char- 
acter,— *'  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out," — which 
W' re  rendered  still  more  tedious  to  tiie  listener  as 
well  as  to  the  singer,  by  the  custom  then  prevailing 
of  "  lining  the  Psalms."  as  it  was  called,  by  the  Dea- 
con or  Clerk  of  the  Parish  Church. 

Some  amusinrr  anecdotes  maybe  found  in  the  early 
annals  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  in  connection 
with  this  subject:  such  as  the  vote  of  a  certain  Parish 
that  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.,  two  individuals  who  were 
supposed  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  be 
requested  to  assist  Deacon  C.  in  "  raising  the  tune  in 
the  Meeting  House." 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  go  very  exten- 
sively into  matters  of  so  ancient  a  i^eriod  as  that  re- 
ferred to,  but  in  a  few  words  to  show  the  state  in 
which  the  music  of  the  Church  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  this  Society,  and  the  improvement 
which  took  place  at,  or  about,  that  time. 

William  Billings  was  the  first  to  introduce  a 
change  into  the  Music  of  the  Church,  when  in  1770, 
he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  those  tunes  so  well 
known  at  the  present  day,  and  which  at  that  time 
were  of  so  joyous  and  agreeable  a  character  in  com- 
parison to  those  so  long  in  common  use,  that  the  new 
style  was  at  once  adopted,  and  others  soon  sprang  up 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  reformation  ;  if  it  could  be  so 
called. 

This  style  of  Music  was  continued  in  the  churches 
from  that  time  until  about  the  date  of  our  organiza- 
tion in  181.'> ;  though  some  dissensions  had  occurred, 
from  various  causes,  in  the  selection  and  performance 
of  Sacred  Music  in  the  Church  ;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  in  part  to  that  fact,  that  so  many  came  for- 
ward, and  from  such  different  denominations  of 
Christians,  to  unite  in  the  formation  of  a  Society  for 
the  purpose  named. 

The  Columbian  Centinel  of  Dec.  23,  181.5 — a  copy 
of  which  has  fallen  into  my  hrtnds  throuL'h  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  fellow  associate,  and  which  ought 
always  to  he  preserved  amontr  the  records  of  the  So- 
ciety,— in  a  somewhat  extended,  and  highly  flatter- 
ing notice  of  the  Society,  says,  among  other  things, 
that  "  among  its  members  are  almost  all  the  princi- 
pal vocal  performers  of  Sacred  Music  in  this  and 
several  of  the  neighboring  towns."  *  *  *  "  One  of 
their  most  important  objects  is  to  create  and  cherish 
in  the  community  a  love  of  Sacred  A/nsiCj  and  to  im- 
prove the  style  of  its  performance  ;  and  as  their  mem- 
bers emanate  from  every  Society  of  public  worship- 
pers, each  may  reasonably  expect  to  derive  some 
benefit  from  the  united  exertions  of  the  lohole."  It  is 
confidently  believed,  that  not  only  our  own  city,  but 
the  neighboring  cities  and  towns  have  derived  some- 
thing of  good  from  an  occasional  association  ivith  us, 
and  from  our  example. 

The  paper  above  referred  to  contains  also  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  first  concert  of  the  Society,  which 
took  place  at  the  Stone  Chapel,  on  Christmas  even- 
ing, Dec.  25th,  1815,  with  a  programme  of  selections 
pi-iricip  lly  from  the  Oratorios  "Messiah,"  "Israel 
in  Egypt,"  and  the  "  Creation." 


An  eminent  writer  of  that  day,  in  a  notice  of  the 
performance  on  that  occasion,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage ; — "  Such  was  the  excitement  of  tlie  hearers, 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  performers,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  it  at  the  present  day  ;  "  and  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  was  soon  the  "  wonder 
of  the  nation." 

The  performance  of  music  by  this  Society  was  far 
in  advance  of  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  those  days  ; 
"  and,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  this  Society  was 
the  grand  fountain  into  which  all  the  other  minor  so- 
cieties flowed,  and  the  sjjirit  whi<-h  w^as  there  imbibed 
spread  through  the  land  ;  "  and  he  goes  on  to  say 
"  that  it  may  well  be  styled  the  Father  of  Sacred 
Music  Societies  in  our  and." 

The  publications  of  the  Society  are  all  of  standard 
excellence.  Among  them  may  be  named  the  "  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Soi  isty's  Collection  of  Church 
Music  ;  "  a  work  that  holds  its  place  to  this  day  in 
the  high  estimation  of  our  best  musicians  :  and  we 
could  wish  that  the  learned  editor  of  that  work  had 
given  nothing  to  the  world,  subsequently,  in  any 
manner  inferior  to  the  music  contained  in  that  collec- 
tion ;  but  unfortunately  much  of  the  music  of  the 
present  day  is  far  below  that  standard. 

AVhen  such  melodies  as  "  We  are  all  noddin," 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  the  "  Prima  Donnii  Waltz," 
and  many  others  that  we  could  name,  are  set  to  sa- 
cred words,  and  published  in  a  collection  of  Church 
Music,  with  the  name  of  some  well  known  author  as 
editor,  it  becomes  us  to  look  about  and  .see  if  there 
really  has  been  any  advance  in  that  direction. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  no  one  can  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  our  Church  Music  during 
the  last  forty  years  ;  but  it  becomes  us  all  to  use 
proper  discretion  in  the  selection  of  music  for  our 
church  choirs. 

The  Society  owns,  at  this  time,  a  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive Library  of  the  most  approved  works  of  Han- 
del, Haydn,  JBeethovcn,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Pos- 
sini,  Neukomm,  and  others,  the  most  of  which  has 
been  performed  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunities 
occurred,  with  foreign  vocalists  of  celebrity  ;  or  as 
circumstances  would  admit  of,  with  our  own  resident 
vocalists,  of  which  we  now  have  a  goodly  number, 
competent  to  assume  the  various  roles  of  the  great 
Oratorios.  But  with  all  this  seeming  completeness 
necessary  to  render  an  association  like  ours  efficient, 
and  with  all  the  apparent  success  which  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  so  many  years,  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  the  receipts  from  the  public 
performances  of  the  Society  are  not,  and  never  have 
been  (with  rare  exceptions)  sufficient  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  season  ;  and  it  not  infrequently 
hiippens  that  members  are  called  upon  for  assess- 
ments to  make  good  the  deficiency  ;  or  oftener,  to 
voluntarily  contribute  a  sufficient  sum  to  liquidate 
the  charges,  and  to  place  the  Society  again  in  a 
healthy  condition  to  commence  aneAV  the  duties  of 
another  season. 

This  should  not  be.  A  Society  that  has  done  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  music  in  our  country,  and 
which,  by  its  public  performances  of  the  highest  order 
of  Oratorio  music  existing  at  this  day,  has  contribu- 
ted so  much  to  the  enjovment  of  its  pati'ons,  should 
not  be  suffered  to  languish  for  proper  support  and  en- 
couragement in  the  good  wprk  which  it  has  under- 
taken. Immediate  means  should  he  taken  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fund,  either  by  subscription  or  other- 
wise, the  interest  of  which  should  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  a  season  ;  or,  which  perhaps 
would  be  of  greater  permanent  utility, — a  nucleus  of 
a  fund  should  be  at  once  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  hall  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the 
valuable  propertv  of  the  Society,  and  where  rehear- 
sals could  be  held  frefe  from  the  petty  annoyances 
which  must  often  occur  when  but  a  temporary  occu- 
pancy of  any  hall  or  room  is  our  lot. 

Could  the  Society,  by  any  means,  be  placed  in 
possession  of  a  hall  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  seat- 
ing of  ten  or  twelve  hundred  persons, — either  through 
ownership,  or  the  entire  control  by  means  of  a  long 
lease, — much  conld  be  done  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  a  taste  for  music  which  it  is  now  quite  im- 
possible to  accomplish. 

The  short  works  of  Mendelssohn,  Berlioz,  and 
others,  could  then  he  rehearsed,  and  acceptably  per- 
formed without  the  expense  of  an  Orchestra,  and  at 
an  admission  fee  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  mem- 
bers could  come  together  oftener,  the  hall  could  at  all 
times  he  accessible,  and  frequent  rehearsals  could  be 
had  of  such  morceaux  as  would  naturally  come  within 
our  reach  ;  hut  for  the  performance  of  a  full  Oratorio, 
an   Orchestra  and  a  large  hall  could   be  had,  as  now. 

Another  important  object  would  be  gained  by  this 
arrangement,  in  the  more  firmly  cementing  together 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  by  more  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  each  other ;    which  fact  alone  would 


seem  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  an  effort  of  this 
kind.     , 

A  large  and  valuable  collection  of  music,  much  of 
which  is  rare  and  of  great  value,  will  soon  bo  added 
to  the  shelves  of  our  Public  Library  ;  and  through 
the  enterprise  of  our  Boston  publishers,  we  may  he 
placed  in  possession  of  much  that  will  be  valuable  to 
us,  as  well  as  to  the  pidilie.  Must  we  forever  remain 
shut  out  from  all  these  things  because  of  the  expense 
attending  rehearsals  1  Could  our  expenses  he  re- 
duced, or  had  we  a  fund  from  which  to  draw,  a  larger 
and  more  interesting  field  would  naturally  open  he- 
fore  us.  But  our  financial  condition  now  is  not  such 
as  to  warrant  the  government  in  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility of  even  repeating  the  performance  of  any 
composition  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  proper  taste 
for  it,  unless  liberally  supported  and  encouraged  in 
the  woik. 

I  must  beg  your  indulgence  for  having  occupied  so 
much  of  your  time  in  the  discussion  of  this  matter  of 
a  fund  for  building  pni-poscs,  which  was  first  brought 
to  the  notice  of  members  through  the  Treasurer's  re- 
port of  last  year.  But  I  deem  it  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  have  a  place  in  this  rather  hastily  written 
communiealion,  which,  if  it  should  be  of  any  service 
in  furthering  the  desirable  result,  shall  feel  amply  re- 
paid for  thus  crudely  recalling  it  to  your  attention. 
Let  it  well  he  consitlered  ;  are  there  not  those  in  the 
eommunitv  who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  something 
towards  placing  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  a 
more  sure  footing  than  that  which  it  now  occupies  ? 
I  think  there  are  many  .such  ;  and  could  a  proper  ap 
peal  he  made  to  them,  I  fully  believe  that  a  fund  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes  could  be  at  once  obtained. 

In  union  there  is  strength.  Let  us,  then,  as  one 
united  whole,  keep  our  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the 
great  objects  of  the  Society  ;  and  that  we  may  the 
more  efficiently  carry  forward  the  work,  let  us  strive 
to  place  our  much  loved  association  beyond  the  pres- 
sure of  financial  embarrassment,  by  the  accumulation, 
if  possible,  of  a  fund  that  shall  be  adequate  to  the  an- 
nual expen.ses  of  the  Society,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  ourselves  with  a  home.  Let  then  our 
watchword  be,  "In  union  there  is  strength,"  and 
pass  on  to  a  higher  position,  both  financially  and  art- 
istically. 

EespectfuUy  submitted, 

LOPING  P.  BARNES,  Secretart,. 


The  Tomb  of  Donizetti. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  on  Garibaldi's  Entry 
into  Bergamo,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  has  the 
following  : 

Bergamo  lies  in  the  north  central  part  of  Lombar- 
dy,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Como  and  twenty- 
nine  miles  north-east  of  Milan.  Its  position  is  pecu- 
liar, the  old  town  being  situated  on  the  top  and  sides 
of  a  steep,  rocky  hill,  a  foremost  wave  of  the  great 
Alpine  billows  that  here  meet  the  level  expanse  of 
Lombardy.  On  the  plain  beneath,  and  in  a  situation 
openly  exposed  to  the  attack  of  any  hostile  force,  is 
the  newer  and  larger  part  of  the  town,  which,  with 
its  wide  curving  streets,  its  lively  market  place,  and 
the  spacious  and  commodious  railroad  station  recently 
erected,  exhibits  a  life  and  enterprise  not  often  seen 
in  Italian  towns.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  place  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  and  business  of  the  city 
is  transacted.  Everything  is  motion  and  activity, 
and  on  every  side  there  are  tokens  of  prosperity  and 
comfort. 

A  long,  neatly  kept  and  carefully  graded  road 
leads  up  to  the  old  town,  and  jiassing  beneath  a 
frowning  arch,  the  visitor  finds  himself  upon  the  bas- 
tions, which,  at  present,  lined  with  noble  poplar  and 
other  trees,  whose  rich  foliage  cast  a  refreshing  shade 
over  the  wide  walk,  form  the  chief  promenade  of  the 
Bergamese.  Another  pull  up  a  winding  street,  with 
grass  growing  between  the  crevices  of  the  stones, 
brings  him  into  the  old  town. 

The  change  is  very  striking.  Up  here  all  is  as 
quiet  and  antique  as  below  it  is  bustling  and  modern. 
There  are  old  houses  of  six  and  eight  stories,  cling- 
ing, as  if  with  desperation,  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
rocky  hill  on  which  the  city  is  crowded,  their  win- 
dows opening  upon  deep  precipices  that  make  one 
shudder  to  peer  down.  There  are  old  gateways, 
quaint,  narrow  streets,  with  many  grim  old  mansions 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  with  a  few  little  shops  that 
ought  to  have  existed  at  that  period,  but  certainly 
have  no  reasonable  claim  for  existing  now.  The 
very  people  seem  changed, — the  women  adorn  their 
heads  with  gigantic  caps  of  incomprehensible  shapes, 
while  the  men  hobble  slowly  about  in  preposterous 
wooden  clogs,  their  heavy  footfalls  re-echoing  through 
the  narrow  avenues. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  on  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  is  the  Cathedral,  a  large  Gothic  struc- 
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ture,  irregular  in  form  and  b)'  no  means  harmonious 
in  detail,  but  presenting  many  features  of  architectu- 
ral and  artistic  interest.  It  was  originally  a  church 
of  the  early  Arians,  has  several  times  been  restored, 
and  last  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
While  it  contains  several  monuments  attractive  to 
tlie  antiquarians,  there  are  none  that  interest  the  gen- 
eral tourist  more  than  that  erected  some  four  years 
ago  to  the  memory  of  Donizetti,  who  was  born  and 
died  in  Bergamo.  The  gifted  composer  of  "  Lucre- 
zia,"  "  Lucia,"  "  Favorita,"  "  L'Elisir,"  "  Martiri," 
and  many  other  operas  so  popular  here,  and  all  over 
the  civilized  world,  is  buried  in  this  cathedral.  The 
monument  erected  by  his  surviving  brothers  bears  a 
simple  yet  touching  expression,  which  may  be  lamely 
thus  rendered  in  English  :  "To  Gaetano  Donizetti,  the 
fertile  composer  of  sacred  and  secular  melodies,  this 
monument  was  raised  with  affectionate  memory  by 
his  brothers  Guiseppe  and  Francesco  ;  " — certainly  a 
modest  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  mu- 
sicians, and  one  whose  sweet  melodies  are  sung  in  al- 
most every  land.  The  monument  is  an  ingenious 
and  elegant,  though  not  a  great,  work  of  art.  The 
principal  figure  is  that  of  a  female,  whose  long,  wav- 
ing hair  is  flowing  loosely  over  her  shoulders,  while 
a  circlet  of  stars  serves  as  a  coronet.  Her  head 
droops  as  in  sorrow,  while  her  liand  falls  idly  on  a 
broken  lyre.  There  is  a  group  of  cherubs  quaintly 
expressing  their  grief  by  breaking  their  little  harps, 
and  a  medallion  portrait  of  the  composer  surrounded 
by  scrolls  inscribed  with  the  names  of  his  most  popu- 
lar operas. 

It  is  known  that  he  deeply  loved  his  native  place,  as 
nell  he  might,  and  when  his  mind  failed,  and  the  teem- 
ing brain  that  had  produced  so  much  and  so  beau- 
tiful music  was  crazed,  he  wished  to  be  brought  back 
to  his  home.  They  bore  him,  by  easy  stages,  from 
Paris  to  his  Lombard  city  near  the  Alps.  He  lived 
but  a  short  time  after  entering  its  precincts,  and  one 
spring  morning  in  1848  the  Bergamese  people  gath- 
ered in  the  Cathedral  to  attend  the  mass  sung  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  Gaetano  Donizetti. 


TJniform  Musical  Pitch. 

Meeting  of  the  "  London  Society  of  Arts." 

The  meeting  took  place  at  four  o'clock,  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Whewell,  F.  R.  S.,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  been  requested  by  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  preside  over  this 
meeting,  which  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  question  of  a  uniform  musical  pitch. 
He  scarcely  knew  why  he  had  been  selected  to  fill  that 
position,  but  he  was  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
further  the  object  in  view.  He  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  musical  literature, 
though  the  author  of  a  well  known  work,  called 
"  Smith's  Harmonics,"  in  which  there  were  some 
curious  calculations  npon  this  suliject,  had  formerly 
occupied  the  post  whicli  he  (the  Chairman)  then  held 
as  iVIaster  of  Trinity  College.  He  believed  that  this 
writer  was  the  first  person  who  determined  the  pitch 
by  ascertaining  tlie  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second 
which  gave  particular  notes.  This  was  done  in  the 
pipes  of  the  organ  at  Trinity,  and  might  be  said  to  be 
the  fundamental  determinsition  of  the  pitch  in  Eng- 
land, so  far  as  mathematical  definition  was  concerned. 
The  subject  had  recently  been  more  prominently 
brought  before  the  musical  woild,  in  the  Report  is- 
.  sued  by  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  French 
government  to  investigate  tliis  question,  with  the 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  pitch  to  be 
adopted  in  that  conntry.  In  that  report,  an  historical 
view  of  the  question  had  been  taken,  and  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  various  notes  at  different  periods  dur- 
ing the  last  century  and  a  half  had  been  .stated.  The 
question  with  the  Commission  was  :  from  which  of 
those  various  numbers  the  selection  was  to  be  made. 
He  had  no  wish  to  detain  the  meeting  by  remarks  of 
his  own  upon  this  subject,  as  there  were  iiiany  present 
who  had  studied  it  more  completely  than  hehad,  and 
who  possessed  technical  knowledge  derived  from 
practice,  which  was  not  possessed  by  himself ;  but  he 
\vould  take  the  liberty  of  offering  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions, with  a  view  of  giving  some  direction  to  the  dis- 
cussion. The  first  question  to  be  determined  was, 
whether  it  was  desirable  that  a  uniform  musical  pitch 
should  prevail  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  was  possi- 
ble to  establish  such  a  uniform  pilch  in  this  conntry. 
The  latter  question  came  before  them  very  naturally, 
inasmuch  as  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  pitch  was 
to  be  enforced  by  stringent  legal  means  in  France,  a 
course  which  could  not  be  imitated  in  this  country. 
The_  legislative  provision  upon  tlie  matter  was,  that 
musical  instruments  not  conforming  to  this  regula- 
tion were  not  to  be  admitted  to  any  Exhibition  of 
Industry  in  France.  It  amounted,  in  fact,  to  a  pro- 
hibition and  repression  of  instruments  which  were  not 


of  the  pitch  determined  npon ;  and  the  man  who  gave 
false  measure  in  music,  was  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  fraudulent  pun'eyor  of  meat,  or  a 
dishonest  vendor  of  cloth.  Of  course,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  our  musical  friends  in  this  country 
were  to  be  subjected  to  penalties  snch  as  those,  or  that 
a  uniform  pitch  could  be  enforced  here  by  any  such 
means.  Therefore,  they  had  to  consider  what  means 
short  of  these  could  be  used,  and  whether  any  influ- 
ence beyond  a  general  understanding  amongst  those 
engaged  in  music  could  be  brought  to  bear.  These 
were  points  upon  which  those  present  were  well  qual- 
ified to  give  opinions,  which,  he  was  sure,  would  be 
listened  to  with  interest  and  deference. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  any  gentleman 
had  any  motion  to  submit  to  the  meeting. 

The  Rev.  J.  Cox,  with  a  view  to  introduce  the  dis- 
cussion would  propose  as  a  resolution  : — "  That  it  is 
desirable  that  one  uniform  musical  pitch  should  prevail." 

Sir  George  Smart  seconded  the  resolution. 

Dr.  Wylde  regarded  this  question  as  one,  if  not  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  art  they  professed,  at 
least  one  of  considerable  interest  to  the  musical  world 
generally.  It  was  to  be  remarked  that  composers — 
the  men  who  studied  the  science  of  music  and  the 
poetry  of  sound — cared  very  little  indeed  for  these 
details  of  the  art.  It  mattered  not  to  them  whether  a 
vocalist  sang  at  a  pitch  which  might  be  a  little  too 
high  or  a  little  too  low,  so  that  they  got  the  right 
effect  from  their  music.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
a  uniform  pitch  should  be  established,  and  the  pro- 
fession were  very  much  indebted  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  bringing  the  subject  before  them,  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  reverend  and  learned  Master,  who  had 
kindly  undertaken  to  give  them  his  valuable  assist- 
ance by  presiding  on  this  occasion.  When  they  saw 
one  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  age  engaged  upon 
such  a  subject,  they  of  smaller  minds  ought  not  to 
hesitate  to  go  into  it,  and  to  endeavor  to  come  to 
some  decision.  This  was  a  subject  which  might  be 
discussed  both  musically  and  mathematically.  He 
thought,  as  regarded  the  musical  part  of  the  question, 
they,  the  professors  of  the  art,  should  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding amongst  themselves  as  to  what  the  pitch 
should  be,  and  then  hand  it  over  to  the  mathematic- 
ians to  say  what  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second 
went  to  form  the  note  decided  upon,  so  that  they 
might  be  certain  that  in  future  the  pitch  would  neither 
increase  nor  decrease.  He  thought  one  great  reason 
for  the  lowering  of  the  pitch  in  France,  was  to  accom- 
modate it  to  the  provinces.  In  all  the  provinces  of 
France  were  to  be  found  government  music  schools 
established  for  civil  and  military  purposes,  and  it 
having  been  found  on  inquiry  that  the  pitch  used  at 
most  of  these  establishments  was  lower  than  those 
used  at  Paris,  he  thought  a  low  pitch  had  been  decid- 
ed upon  in  order  to  suit  their  convenience.  The  ne- 
cessity for  this  did  not  exist  in  England.  There  were 
here  no  provincial  music  schools  to  consult.  What- 
ever was  done  in  music  was  for  the  most  part  done  in 
London,  and  the  provinces  being  dependent  on  Lon- 
don for  their  supply  of  music,  a  decision  come  to  in 
London  constituted  a  law  for  provinces.  He  was  not 
for  lowering  the  pitch,  because  their  ears  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  present  high  pitch.  He  did  not  desire 
to  lower  it,  although  it  sometimes  strained  the  voices 
of  the  vocalists,  as  it  would  spoil  the  brilliancy  of  in- 
struments. He  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  mathema- 
tical part  of  the  subject ;  but  presumed  the  A  in  this 
report  was  the  A  of  the  tuning-fork.  Was  he  to  un- 
derstand that  the  table  of  vibrations  alluded  to  this 
specific  A  ?  The  learned  chairman  had  mentioned 
Dr.  Smith,  formerly  master  of  Trinity  College,  as  the 
first  person  who  had  made  calculations  on  this  point. 
It  a])peared  to  him  that  according  to  that  calculation, 
the  note  which  they  called  D — the  D  below  the  treble 
clef,  one-fifth  lower  than  the  note  given  in  this  paper 
— gave  262  vibrations  in  a  second.  The  instrument 
invented  by  Ramsden,  in  1768,  gave,  as  the  mean  re- 
sult of  several  experiments,  284  vibrations  in  a  second. 
In  order  to  form  the  scale,  the  rates  of  vibrations  he 
believed  to  be — for  the  second  note,  as  8  to  9  ;  for  the 
third,  5  to  4  ;  for  the  fourth,  3  to  4  ;  and  for  the  fifth, 
2  to  3.  How  was  it,  then,  that  the  normal  diapason 
of  the  French  gave  870  vibrations  in  a  second  1  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  English  and  French  calcu- 
lations did  not  agree  by  many  vibrations. 

The  Chairman  thought  they  had  better  not  entan- 
gle themselves  with  matters  of  harmonics. 

Dr.  Wylde — Taking  it  as  that  A,  according  to  our 
mathematicians  it  ought  only  to  give  about  852  vibra- 
tions in  a  second. 

The  Chairman — If  they  got  any  one  note  right,  all 
the  rest  would  come  right. 

Dr.  Wylde — True  ;  but  if  the  difference  alluded  to 
was  nothing  to  the  mathematician,  it  was  something 
to  the  musician.  He  thought  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  commissioners  had  not  taken  the  com- 
pound fifth  for  the  perfect  fifth,  the  ratio  of  which  is 


as  1  to  3,  but  even  then  the  difference  of  calculation 
was  very  great.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  more  on  the 
subject,  only  to  call  attention  to  it.  He  hoped  that 
on  the  musical  question  they  might  come  to  some  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  Hhllah  thought  a  uniform  pitch  was  highly 
desirable,  and  he  had  been  of  that  opinion  for  many 
years.  This  was  not  a  new  subject  to  him.  As  far 
back  as  the  year  1842,  which  was  about  the  time 
wlien  he  publicly  entered  upon  that  particular  work 
on  which  he  had  lieen  engaged  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  people  applied  to  him  to  recommend  them  tun- 
ing-forks. On  inquiry  he  found  that  many  of  those 
in  circulation,  all  which  were  supposed  to  sound  the 
same  note,  differed  from  each  other ;  and,  as  it  was 
certain  that  all  of  these  could  not  be  right,  so  it  seemed 
probable  that  none  of  them  were  so.  He  then  set 
himself  to  consider  whether  there  was  any  particular 
pitch  which,  on  any  account  whatever,  was  more  de- 
sirable than  another.  Of  course  a  pitch  aspiring  to 
universal  adoption,  must  be  regulated  eventually  by 
what  was  convenient  to  the  human  voice.  But  there 
was  a  further  question  ;  whether,  having  reference  to 
the  scientific  part  of  the  subject,  there  was  any  par- 
ticular number  of  vibrations  per  second  whicli  was 
more  convenient  than  another  for  simplifying  musical 
calculations.  Nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  a 
very  slight  difference,  such  as  508,  510,  or  512  was 
hardly  appreciable  by  the  ear,  and  was  practically  no 
inconvenience  to  any  one.  He  had  found  the  num- 
ber of  512  vibrations  per  second  for  the  C,  gave  the 
simplest  series  of  numbers  representing  the  other 
notes,  and  \vas  very  favorable  for  musical  calcula- 
tions; at  the  time  of  which  he  was  speaking,  this 
pitch  was  a  little  above  some  of  those  then  in  use, 
and  a  little  below  others,  so  fiir  as  a  correct  compari- 
son could  be  made,  for  that  was  a  difficult  mntter. 
He  had  then  with  him  a  pocket-full  of  tuning-forks 
which  he  had  collected,  and  no  two  of  them  were 
alike,  except  those  which  had  been  made  to  his  order 
by  a  scientific  process.  It  appeared  by  the  evidence 
that  could  be  collected,  that  this  number  of  512  was 
a  fair  mean  ;  it  was  not  inconveniently  high  for  voice, 
nor  inconveniently  low  for  instruments.  He  put  him- 
self in  communication  with  Mr.  Tomlinson,  and  a 
gentleman  ivho  he  found  had  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Tomlinson,  on  being 
supplied  with  one  of  Cagniard  de  la  Tour's  instru- 
ments for  measuring  vibrations  (the  Sirene),  satisfied 
himself  that  he  could  regulate  this  instrument,  which 
every  one  knev?  was  very  difficult  to  keep  at  the  same 
pitch,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  was  512  vibrations  per 
second ;  and  he  made  certain  tuning-forks,  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Hullah)  had  seen  and  tried  hundreds,  and  he 
had  never  found  the  slightest  discrepancy  in  them, 
except,  he  might  tell  them,  on  that  morning,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  He  would  mention  the  circum- 
stance, as  it  might  tend  to  throw  light  upon  a  difficult 
subject  which  had  very  much  puzzled  him — as  to 
whether  or  not  tuning-forks  could  be  depended  upon 
for  any  length  of  time.  He  tried  two  of  those  forks 
with  the  greatest  care  again  and  again  that  morning. 
He  then  placed  one  of  them  upon  the  hot  plate  of  a 
kitchen-range,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  until  it  be- 
came heated  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  only  hold 
it  with  a  glove  on,  when  he  found  that  the  pitch  was 
considerably  lowered. 

That  was  nothing  new  :  but  the  extraordinary  part 
of  the  matter  was,  that  the  fork  had  never  since  re- 
covered its  former  pitch,  and  there  was  still  some 
little  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  fork  which  had 
not  been  heated.  To  return  to  the  question  before 
them  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  uniform  pitch,  every 
one  who  had  been  in  an  orchestra  must,  he  thought, 
agree  that  such  a  pitch  was  highly  desirable  ;  never- 
theless, he  had  found  that  there  were  different  opin- 
ions upon  the  subject.  There  was  a  Sig.  Staffa, 
editor  of  a  musicil  journal  published  at  Naples,  who 
thought  there  ought  to  be  no  fewer  than  four  pitches, 
having  regard  to  the  different  qualities  of  instruments 
and  voices,  viz. :  two  for  voices — one  for  the  theatre, 
and  another  for  the  cathedral — and  two  for  instru- 
ments. The  writer  illustrated  his  theory  by  the  re- 
mark that  the  weight  and  elasticity  of  the  air,  so  va- 
ried in  different  climates,  that  music  could  not  be 
executed  at  the  same  pitch  in  Russia  as  in  Africa. 
How  far  that  was  right  he  could  not  say.  He  would, 
however,  give  them  an  instance  of  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  want  of  uniformity  of  pitch  in  the 
same  city.  He  had,  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  an  organ 
which  was  tuned  a  little  above  the  pitch  of  his  own 
tuning-fork,  and  might  be  considered  as  well  up  to 
the  average  concert-pitch  of  a  few  years  since.  He 
had  never,  on  any  recent  occasion,  been  able  to  use 
the  organ  at  morning  rehearsals,  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  lower  than  in  the  evening.  The  orchestral 
performers,  for  the  most  part,  came  with  their  instru- 
ments approximately  tuned  to  the  present  opera- 
pi.ch,   and  they  found  it  impossible  to  lower  them 
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sufficientlj  to  admit  of  the  organ  being  used.  In  the 
evening  the  pitch  of  the  organ  rose  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room,  though  not  always  sufficiently  to 
remove  altogether  the  discrepancy  between  it  and  the 
wind  instruments,  which  rose  in  like  proportion,  the 
stringed  instruments,  of  course,  being  obliged  to 
follow  them,  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  strings,  which 
were  snapping  every  few  moments.  The  inconveni- 
ence to  singers  resulting  from  the  present  high  pitch, 
was  sometimes  based  upon  a  supposition,  of  the 
soundness  of  which  he  was  not  altogether  satisfied. 
He  was  quite  certain  that  the  pitch  had  risen  during 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years ;  but  it  was  doubtful 
whether,  in  the  last  200  years,  the  pitch  had  risen  at 
all.  Certainly,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  pitch  m 
the  seventeenth  century  was  at  all  lower  than  it  was 
even  now.  Mr.  Hullah  then  produced  several  ex- 
tracts from  pieces  of  music  of  that  period,  and  asked 
who  were  the  persons  to  sing  such  passages  as  were 
there  written  even  at  our  pitch,  for  such  voices  were 
never  heard  in  the  world.  They  were  by  no  means 
exceptional  passages  ;  as  in  the  anthem,  "  They  that 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  which  was  written  for 
a  peculiar  voice.  But  in  the  music  he  held  in  his 
hand  there  was  a  first  bass  part  which  went  down  to 
D,  and  this,  moreover,  in  a  passage  where  alteration 
was  impossible.  In  considering  this  question  he 
thought  they  would  do  well  to  confine  themselves 
principally  to  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  fact 
that  different  performers  went  continually  into  the 
same  orchestra — it  was  not  so  much  the  case  in 
London  as  in  the  country — and  found  the  instru- 
ments at  different  pitches ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
organ  and  pianoforte  the  inconvenience  was  of  daily 
occurrence.  He  thought  a  uniform  pitch  was  so 
highly  to  be  desired  that  whatever  the  pitch  might 
be — whether  the  highest  ever  conceived  or  the  lowest 
— he  would  vote  for  it  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
though  he  certainly  should  prefer,  and  do  his  best  to 
bring  about,  the  adoption  of  a  pitch  considerably 
lower  than  that  at  present  in  use. 
(To  be  Contiuued.) 
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Music  in  this  Number. — "  JMbrmng-,-' a  Cantata,  for  cho- 
rus, and  solo  voices,  with  pianoforte  accompaniments  reduced 
from  the  orchestral  score,  by  Ferdinand  Kies,  {the  pupil  of 
Beethoven). 


Our  Concert  Societies, 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society  for  a  copy  of  his  annual 
Report,  which  we  have  thought  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  our  readers,  at  all  events  to  those  who 
watch  with  interest  the  progress  of  all  organized 
experiments  in  musical  culture,  to  peruse  in  full. 
The  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  now  stands 
alone  in  its  glory,  the  only  one  remaining  of  the 
many  large  musical  societies  which,  within  the 
past  twenty  years,  have  figured  publicly  in  the 
musical  life  of  Boston.  Of  orchestral  societies 
we  have  had :  first,  the  "  Academy  of  Music," 
and  then  the  "  Musical  Fund  Society,"  each  min- 
istering to  the  important  want  of  Symphony,  or, 
as  they  are  commonly  called  elsewhere,  "  Phil- 
harmonic," Concerts  ;  also,  the  "  Philharmonic 
Society,"  improperly  so  called,  which  used  an  or- 
chestra chiefly  for  miscellaneous,  show  concerts ; 
and  for  several  years,  too,  the  "  Germania  "  Soci- 
ety, that  small  but  capital  orchestra,  which,  how- 
ever was  a  wandering  company,  encamped  at  in- 
tervals in  the  midst  of  us,  and  which  unfortunately 
disbanded  at  the  very  moment  when  it  might,  by 
holding  together,  and  becoming  naturalized  and 
settled  here  in  Boston,  have  formed  the  nucleus 
of  just  that  permanent  orchestral  organization, 
which  is  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  our  increased 
love  and  understanding  of  that  sort  of  music,  our 
chief  musical  desideratum,  only  chance-supplied, 
and  but  a  short  allowance  furnished  us  at  that. 
All  those  societies  have  vanished ;  we  are  as  ut- 


terly without  permanent  and  organized  provision 
for  great  orchestral  music,  as  we  were  before 
Beethoven  had  begun  to  make  the  first  impression 
in  a  community  where  now  his  Symphonies  are 
all  well-known  and  loved  beyond  all  other  music. 
Each  successive  winter  must  the  whole  work  of 
organizing  an  orchestra  and  concerts  be  begun 
anew,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  force  of  past 
years'  efforts  having  been  entirely  spent  in  what 
they  brought  forth  for  the  moment.  For  three 
years  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  private  en- 
terprise of  one  energetic  and  able  musician,  who 
has  given  us  good  concerts,  but  who  has  neces- 
sarily been  so  cautiously  dependent  upon  public 
favor,  clearly  guarantied,  that  the  supply  has 
been  short,  the  number  of  concerts  not  exceeding 
five  or  six  in  a  season,  when,  with  a  well-orga- 
nized and  permanent  Society  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  might  not  have  our  feasts  of  Symphony 
once  a  week  for  twenty  weeks  in  succession,  as 
easily  as  the  lovers  of  these  good  things  in  Leip- 
zig. —  We  shall  return  to  this  subject. 

Of  large  choral,  or  Oratorio  Societies,  we  had 
at  once,  within  a  very  few  years,  three.  Two  of 
them  have  ceased  from  public  existence ;  — • 
whether  they  still  exist  for  mutual  good  and  plea- 
sure, privately,  or  not.  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  the  oldest  of  them  —  oldest  of  all  such  so- 
cieties in  this  new  world  —  survives.  But  there 
has  come  a  sort  of  shadow  over  it  within  these 
last  two  years;  a  tone  of  discouragement  prevails 
in  its  discussions  and  doings ;  there  is  a  falling  off 
in  the  ardor  and  confidence  with  which  it  once 
persisted  in  preparing  and  giving  to  the  public, 
week  after  week,  even  better  things  than  that  un- 
grateful public  knew  how  to  appreciate  and  pay 
for. 

The  seat  of  the  difficulty,  which  has  been  the 
same  in  all  such  societies,  resulting  in  the  stop- 
page of  the  two  referred  to,  appears  distinctly  in  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Secretary  Barnes.  There  are  just 
two  grievances,  one  external  and  one  internal ; 
two  complaints,  one  against  the  ungrateful  public, 
and  one  against  our  own  unfaithfill  members. 
The  fault  lies  partly  with  the  public,  that  they 
will  not  support  us  in  doing  our  best,  and  partly 
in  ourselves,  that  we  will  not  all  do  our  best  in 
spite  of  publics.  The  two  obstacles,  which  the 
Report  pathetically  emphasizes,  are :  first,  that 
the  Society  has  lost  money  by  nearly  every  one 
of  its  concerts ;  secondly,  that  the  preparation  of 
grand  works,  like  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  for  public 
performance,  is  seriously  hindered  by  the  indiffer- 
ent and  selfish  spirit  sliown  by  many  members  in 
absenting  themselves  from  the  rehearsals,  while 
they  are  too  ready  to  throng  the  chorus  seats  and 
share  the  glory  of  the  public  exhibition,  when  it 
comes  to  that. 

To  these  evils  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  reme- 
dy, unless  we  seek  it  in  the  organization  of  a 
society  upon  a  radically  different  principle  and 
plan.  Leaving  the  special  economies  and  ma- 
nagerial generalship  of  a  concert  season  out  of 
the  question,  we  ask  :  why  is  it  that  the  public  do 
not  remunerate  great  Oratorio  performances? 
Is  it  because  there  is  less  love  and  appreciation 
of  such  music  than  there  once  was  ?  No  one  will 
say  that.  Is  it  because  these  things  cannot  be 
made  interesting  enough  to  fill  the  largest  Music 
Hall  with  listeners  for  many  evenings  in  a  winter  ? 
No  ;  because,  whenever  the  highest  and  grandest 
works  of  art  and  genius  have  had  frequent 
enough  opportunities  to  get  familiar  to  the  public 


ear  and  mind,  like  the  Fifth  Symphony,  or  the 
"  Messiah,"  they  have  proved  the  surest  attrac- 
tions that  could  be  held  out.  "  Israel  in  Egypt " 
would  have  become  such  a  favorite,  as  it  has  be- 
come in  England,  could  it  have  been  several 
times  repeated.  The  difficulty  is,  then,  that  our 
Societies,  accustomed  to  dependence  upon  public 
support,  feel  unable  to  press  a  grand  experiment 
beyond  first  failures  up  to  the  point  of  sure  suc- 
cess; they  sound  retreat  afler  the  very  first  dis- 
comfiture, wasting  the  ammunition,  and  what  is 
worse,  the  faith,  the  courage  which  has  manned 
them  so  far,  only  to  be  worse  than  useless  un- 
less it  can  go  farther. 

And  here,  be  it  observed,  the  cheap  alternative, 
which  oftentimes  too  readily  suggests  itself,  seems 
actually  cut  off.  Nothing  comes,  it  seems,  of 
lowering  the  standard,  of  catering  to  lower  tastes, 
of  forsaking  Handel,  and  returning  to  once  popu- 
lar "Davids."  These  old  flesh-pots  of  Egypt 
are  not  remembered,  it  seems,  with  a  peculiar 
relish  ;  since  mighty  Handel,  Moses-like,  has  "  led 
them  forth  ",  were  it  not  best  to  persevere  and 
follow  him  ?  In  a  word  it  appears  settled,  that 
this  provoking  and  unmanageable  public  wants 
to  have  the  genuine,  the  best,  or  none  at  all.  The 
problem  limits  itself  to  making  the  tesl  succeed  ; 
it  is  too  late  for  what  is  second  or  third  rate  and 
poor. 

Without  wishing  to  dictate  to  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  and  without  knowing  how  far 
any  essential  changes  may  be  practical  or  possible 
in  its  internal  economy,  or  reconcilable  with  its 
historical  traditions  and  associations,  we  are 
tempted  to  throw  out  the  suggestion,  generally  : 
Why  can  we  not  have  a  large  Choral  Society,  or- 
ganized on  such  a  principle  that  it  shall  not  de- 
pend upon  pecuniary  remuneration  from  the 
public  ?  Why  not  a  Society,  composed  entirely 
of  members,  who  have  such  zeal  and  love  for 
noble  music,  and  who  so  prize  such  opportunities 
of  studying  and  rehearsing  it  together,  that  they 
are  too  happy  to  pay  a  small  sum  annually  for  so 
great  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  ?  It  is  on  this 
plan  that  some  of  the  best  societies  in  Germany 
are  organized.  This  ensures  devotion  and  en- 
thusiasm in  the  members.  This  makes  them  in- 
dependent of  all  outward  temptations  to  waste 
their  precious  hours  and  energies  upon  works  of 
qtiestionable  taste  and  of  inferior  merit.  And 
thus  would  they  be  able,  never  courting,  but  at 
fit  times  obliging  a  musie-thirsty  public,  to  give 
concerts  in  their  own  way,  up  to  the  standard  of 
their  own  ideal,  counting  a  small  tax  distributed 
among  several  hundred  members  as  a  cheerful 
contribution  to  a  high  end  ?  In  this  way,  the  re- 
sult must  necessarily  be,  that  in  a  short  time  the 
great  public  would  come  round  to  them,  and 
make  a  series  of  performances  remunerative  in 
spite  of  them. 

A  hint  now  is  sufficient.  Let  us  see  if  some 
time  we  cannot  work  it  out  more  in  detail,  and  in 
distinct  outlines,  like  a  builder's  working  plan. 


llnsu  S^hffair. 


London. 

(rrom  the  Musical  World,  June  25.) 
The  Hanpel  Festival. — The  full  grand  rehear- 
sal for  this  important  celebration  took  place  on  Sat- 
urday morning  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  audience, 
amounting  to  nearly  20,000  persons.  The  alterations 
made  in  the  orchestra  since  the  great  meeting  of  1857 
have  already  been  described.  We  remarked  increas- 
ed resonance  and  concentration  of  tone  in  the  great 
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choral  pieces,  and  also  that  the  solo  voices  came  out 
with  more  force  and  distinctness  than  formerly.  The 
festival  orchestraincludes  92  first  violins,  90  seconds, 
60  violoncellos,  61  double-basses,  10  flutes,  10  oboes, 
10  clarionets,  10  bassoons,  6  trumpets,  12  horns,  9 
trombones,  3  opliicleides,  2  bombardons,  8  serpents, 
3  pairs  of  kettle-drums,  1  bass  drum  of  enormous 
size,  6  side-drums,  and  the  organ;  725  sopranos,  719 
altos,  659  tenors,  and  662  basses.  Thus  there  are  in 
all  394  instruments  and  2,765  voices,  without  the 
principal  singers.  There  are,  besides,  about  40  bel- 
lows-blowers for  the  great  organ,  200  stewards,  100 
vendors  of  books  of  the  words  and  the  cheap  scores 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Novello,  and  policemen  without  num- 
ber. Here  we  have  an  aggregate  of  something  like 
3,500  persons  actively  engaged  in  this  tremendous 
entertainment. 

The  great  band  and  choir  were  first  tried  in  the 
National  Anthem,  and  in  two  choruses  from  the  il/es- 
siah,  the  "  Hallelujah,"  and  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb." 
The  advantages  derived  from  the  new  construction  of 
the  orchestra  were  universally  acknowledged.  The 
huge  screen,  running  behind  the  organ  and  enclosing 
the  band  and  chorus  in  its  embrace,  was  found  to  act 
as  an  efficient  sounding-board,  and  to  throw  the 
voices,  and  instruments  directly  forward  into  the 
area  of  the  transept.  It  was  considered  especially 
advantageous  to  the  solo  singers,  and  the  directors 
were  so  satisfied  of  this,  that  nothing  further  has  been 
heard  of  the  mechanical  appliances  to  be  employed 
in  strengthening  the  solo  voices  hinted  at  in  the  pro- 
spectus published  in  the  early  spring.  Of  course  in 
so  vast  a  space  as  the  area  of  the  central  transept, 
some  places  were  found  better  adapted  for  hearing 
than  others,  but,  generally  speaking,  in  no  part  of 
this  space  was  the  auditor,  as  in  1857,  placed  out  of 
the  line  of  sound.  That  the  acoustical  qualities  had 
been  greatly  improved  no  one  denied,  but  that  much 
remained  to  be  accomplished  before  that  part  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  where  the  great  musical  performances 
take  place  could  be  made  perfect,  was  equally  ad- 
mitted. The  chorus  attorded  the  utmost  gratifica- 
tion, and  the  band  was  pronounced  complete  at  all 
points.  The  instruments  had  received  strong  rein- 
forcements.. A  double  monster  ophicleide,  an  octave 
lower  than  the  largest  ever  made,  had  been  added  to 
the  brass.  In  addition  to  the  gigantic  drum,  of  tam- 
bourine form,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Distin  for 
the  preliminary  Festival  of  1857,  and  two  sets  of  ket- 
tle-drums— one  the  identical  set  played  on  at  the 
Festival  of  1784,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  and  used  at  their  concerts  in 
Exeter  Hall — a  set  of  three  kettle-drums,  the  largest 
ever  made,  has  been  employed,  the  centre  one  having 
a  circumference  of  thirteen  feet. 

The  Festival  was  inaugurated  on  Monday  with  the 
Messiah.  The  morning  was  fine,  but  towards  mid- 
day the  rain  set  in  and  continued  throughout  the 
whole  afternoon.  The  greatest  inconvenience  was 
experienced  on  the  journey  homewards,  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  cabs  and  carriages  detaining  many  for 
hours  at  the  London  Bridge  and  Fimlico  stations. 

The  performance  of  Handel's  masterpiece  was  on 
the  whole  splendid,  and  the  impression  produced  in 
the  "  Hallelujah  "  chorus  and  "  Unto  us  a  child  is 
born,"  was  almost  unparalleled.  Both  were  received 
with  a  perfect  storm  of  applause  that  vied  in  intensity 
with  the  thunders  of  the  chorus,  and  the  former  was 
encored  and  repeated.  There  were  many  other  parts 
of  the  oratorio  in  which  the  choir  nobly  distinguished 
themselves,  as,  for  instance,  in  "  He  shall  purify  the 
sons  of  Levi ;  "  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates," 
with  its  magnificent  pendent,  "  Who  is  the  King  of 
Glory  ■?  ;  "  "  His  yoke  is  easy  ;  "  and  "  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb,"  the  sublimest  of  all  the  choruses  men- 
tioned, but  which,  unfortunately,  being  the  last  piece, 
was  not  listened  to  with  the  requisite  attention. 

The  solo  singers  were  Madame  Clara  Novello, 
Miss  Dolby,  Messrs.  Sims  Reeves  and  Weiss,  and 
Signor  Belletti.  We  need  only  remark  of  these  ar- 
tists that  their  performances  were  up  to  their  usual 
standard  of  excellence.  The  number  of  visitors 
amounted  to  17,109. 

On  Wednesday  the  attendance  was  larger,  the  num- 
bers reaching  18,000.  It  was  expected  that  the 
Queen  would  be  present,  and  this  doubtless  drew 
many  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  great  attraction  of 
the  day,  however,  was  the  Dettingen  "  Te  Deum," 
which  it  was  anticipated  would  produce  a  tremendous 
effect.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  recently  of  this 
masterpiece,  and  public  expectation  had  been  wound 
up  to  a  high  pitch.  Moreover,  the  martial  feeling  of 
the  Dettingen  Hymn  would,  it  was  suppo.sed,  please 
from  its  appropriateness  to  the  present  time. 

Tlie  Dettingen  "  Te  Deum,"  which  contains  the 
finest  devotional  music  Handel  ever  composed,  was 
written,  as  the  name  at  once  suggests,  in  honorof  the 
victory  gained  by  the  British,  Hanoverian,  and  Hes- 
sian  troops   over   the   French.     "  Did   the    French 


sing  a  '  Te  Deum '  too  ?  " — Mr.  Thackeray  would 
ask.  Probably  tliey  did;  and,  doubtless,  published 
in  the  Moniteur  of  the  period  an  account  showing 
how  they  merely  changed  the  ground,  and  how  there 
were  twice  as  many  casualities  in  the  allied  army  as 
in  their  own.  But,  whether  or  not  the  French  sang 
a  "  Te  Deum,"  it  is  certain  that  theirs  is  forgotten, 
and  that  ours,  being  written  by  Handel,  will  be  re- 
membered to  all  eternity.  Who  can  say  but  that 
some  day  the  battle  will  be  chiefly  known  from  the 
religious  service  composed  in  its  honor  7  And,  as 
brave  men  lived  before  the  time  of  Agamemnon,  but 
were  forgotten  because  there  was  no  Homer  to  sing 
their  exploits,  so  it  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  great 
battles  were  won  before  Dettingen,  but  that  their 
memory  passed  away  because  there  was  no  Handel 
to  marry  their  recollection  to  immortal  notes. 

Every  one,  we  presume,  knows  that  the  battle  of 
Dettingen  was  the  last  in  which  an  English  sove- 
reign commanded.  King  George  II.,  who  set  the 
example,  never  since  departed  from,  of  standing  up 
during  the  performance  of  the  "  Hallelujah  "  cliorus, 
was  not  only  a  man  of  deep  musical  sympathies,  but 
also  a  sturdy  warrior  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 

The  second  part  of  Wednesday's  performance  con- 
sisted of  selections  irom  Behhizzar,  Saul,  Samson, 
and  Judas  Maccahceus,  during  wliich  the  applause  of 
the  audience  was  frequent  and  enthusiastic.  The 
hurricane  of  plaudits  which  followed  the  very  fine 
chorus,  "  Envy  !  eldest-born  of  hell,"  could  only  be 
likened  to  that  which  succeeded  the  "  Hallelujah," 
and  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  in  the  Messiah.  The 
whole  audience  were  determined  to  hear  the  chorus 
over  again,  and  persisted  so  long  in  their  cries  for  an 
encore,  that  Mr.  Costa  was  forced  to  comply. 
Another  encore  was  awarded  to  the  "  Dead  March." 
In  the  selection  from  Samson,  the  execution  of  the 
stupendous  chorus,  "  Fixed  in  His  everlasting  seat," 
was  as  powerful  as  anything  in  the  whole  festival. 
Miss  Dolby  sang  to  perfection  the  lovely  contralto 
air,  "Return,  0  God  of  hosts,"  so  remindful  of"  He 
w.as  despised,"  in  the  Messiah ;  and  Madame  Clara 
Novello,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Harper  on  the 
trumpet,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  encored  in  "  Let 
the  bright  Seraphim."  The  chorus,  "  Let  their  ce- 
lestial concerts  all  unite,"  with  which  the  selection 
from  Samson  concluded,  was  gloriously  sung. 

When  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  appeared  on  the  platform 
to  sing  in  the  selection  from  Judas  MaccaboMs,  the 
audience  and  orchestra  received  him  with  thunders  of 
applause,  the  former,  indeed,  "rising  at  him,"  as  the 
pit  at  Drury  Lane  was  wont  to  do  at  Kean.  Th(i  se- 
lection from  .Tudas  comprised  the  chorus,  "  O  Father, 
whose  Almighty  power ;"  recitative  and  aria,  "Sound 
an  alarm  ;  "  chorus,  "  We  hear,  we  hear,  the  pleas- 
ing, dreadful  call ;  "  recitative  and  air,"  "  From 
mighty  kings  ;"  duet  and  chorus,  "  0  never,  never 
bow  we  down  ; "  and  trio  and  chorus,  "  See  the  Con- 
quering Hero  comes."  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  created  an 
immense  sensation  in  that  most  stirring  of  all  martial 
airs,  "  Sound  an  alarm,"  and  was  encored  in  a  hur- 
ricane of  applause.  The  superb  chorus  which  follows, 
"  We  hear,  we  hear,  the  pleasing,  dreadful  call,"  was 
magnificently  sung  by  the  choir.  Madame  Clara 
Novello  gave  the  fine  air,  "  From  mighty  kings,"  in 
her  best  manner.  The  masterly  chorus,  "  We  never, 
never,  will  bow  down,"  preceded  by  the  duet,  "0 
never,  never,  bow  we  down,"  by  Madame  Ruders- 
dorff  and  Miss  Dolby,  was  a  gr.and  performance,  the 
choir  more  especially  distinguishing  itself  in  the  canto 
fermo  and  fugue  on  the  words,  "  We  worship  God, 
and  God  alone;"  Of  course  the  trio  and  chorus, 
"  See  the  conquering  hero  comes,"  was  a  great  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  effisct  was  in  some  degree  neutralized 
by  the  piece  being  the  last  in  the  programme.  We 
never  had  anything  more  exquisite,  more  perfect, 
indeed,  than  the  female  voices,  sopranos,  and  altos, 
in  the  semi-chorus,  "  See  the  godlike  youth  advance." 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Mr.  CarIv  Winteestein,  editor  of  the  German 
Musical  .Journal  in  Philadelphia,  writes  us  : 

Your  last  issue  contains  a  notice,  which  can  easily  lead  to 
the  erroneous  impression,  that  the  ■partial  reproduction  of  the 
Leipzig  article  in  the  German  Musical  Journal  was  caused  by 
Mr  Theodore  Hageit.  Allow  me  to  say,  that  this  gentleman 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter.  The  German  Musica^ 
Journal  is  edited  and  published  ia  Philadelphia,  and  the  share 
Mr.  Hagen  takes  in  its  editorial  department  is  simply  that  of  a 
New  York  correspondent.  I  will  thank  you  for  an  early  cor- 
rection of  the  misunderstanding. 

Wo  did  not  suppose  or  mean  to  intimate  that  Mr. 
Hagen  caused  the  insertion  of  the  Leipzig  article  in 
the  abridged  form  referred  to.  But  we  did  think, 
considering  his  intimacy  with  the  Philadelphia  jour- 
nal, of  which  he  is  announced  as  New  York  editor, 
that  he  should  not  have  held  us  guilty  of  the  abridge- 


ments which  appeared  first  there,  and  in  all  points  the 
same. 

Visitors  at  the  White  Mountains  next  month  will 
fall  in  with  an  extra  attraction  ;  they  will  find  Art, 
as  well  as  Nature.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
CtiTii  are  to  make  the  beautiful  village  of  North 
Conway  their  central  point,  from  the  first  of  August, 
and  will  make  the  tour  of  the  mountains,  giving  con- 
certs at  the  principal  houses,  during  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  .  .  .  We  have  receivad  two  programmes  of 
the  "  fourth  season  "  of  Classical  Soire'es  given  dur- 
ing the  past  fortnight  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Mason,  Thomas,  Mosenthal,  Matz- 
KA  and  Bergmann.  The  selections  were  rare,  deci- 
dedly, for  a  country  town.  They  include  :  Quartet 
(strings)  in  A  minor,  op.  41,  by  Schumann  ;  Varia- 
tions ("God  save  the  Emperor"),  Haydn;  Trio 
(piano,  violin  and  'cello),  by  Bargiel ;  Quartet,  in  C, 
op.  59,  Beethoven  ;  Quintet,  op.  41 ,  by  Schumann  ; 
piano  pieces  by  Chopin,  Rubinstein,'  and  others, 
played  by  Mason  ;  violin  solos  by  Vicuxtemps  and 
Berlioz,  played  by  Thomas ;  and  part  of  a  Mendels- 
sohn Sonata,  for  piano  and  'cello,  played  by  Mason 
and  Bergmann. 

A  musical  friend  in  New  Orleans  takes  ns  to  task 
for  saying,  when  Donizetti's  "Martyrs  "  was  recently 
brought  out  in  New  York,  that  "  it  had  never  before 
been  given  in  this  country,  except  as  Anglicized  into 
an  'Oratorio'  by  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety."    He  writes : 

"  In  this  city,  there  is  an  Opera  House,  that,  for  the  last 
thirty  years  and  more,  has  given  a  regular  season  of  Opera 
the  term  of  which  is  six  months.  We  very  often  gee  the  an', 
nouncement  made  in  the  Boston  and  New  York  papers,  by 
the  managements  of  the  opera  troupes,  that  occasionally  drop 
in  and  perform  a  few  nights  in  those  cities,  that  the  works 
they  produce  are  performed  '•  for  the  first  time  in  America  " ; 
although,  in  every  case,  these  operas  have  been  given,  year  in 
and  year  out,  at  the  "  Theatre  d'  Orleans,"  ever  since  they 
were  first  brought  out  in  Europe. 

"The  "  Martiri "  of  Donizetti  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  an  old 
stock  piece  in  this  city,  and  has  so  been  for,  at  the  very  least, 
a  dozen  years. 

"New  Orleans  is  the  only  city  on  this  Continent,  which  main- 
tains a  regular  lyric  theatre,  not  dependent  on  the  chance 
visits  of  nomadic  managements;  but,  in  itself,  a  fixed  institu- 
tion of  the  city.  This  fact  we  do  not  insist  shall  be  recognized 
in  managerial  advertisements,  but  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that 
such  an  oracle  as  the  "  Journal  of  Music  "  should  bear  the  fact 
in  mind?  " 

Choklet,  of  the  Athenceum,  does  not  altogether 
chime  in  with  the  London  chorus  of  unqualified  lau- 
dation of  the  piano-playing  of  Miss  Arabella  God- 
D.ARD,  (the  name  still  worn  in  public  by  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Davison).     He  says  ; 

This  lady  h,as  so  clever  a  pair  of  hands,  and  plays 
so  large  a  round  of  music,  that  we  have  now  a  right 
to  expect  from  her  something  more,  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  singular  good  fortune  she  has  met  with 
in  public  acceptance,  and  the  unanimous  praise  with 
which  it  seems  agreed  that  she  shall  be  put  forward. 
That  her  playing,  till  now,  has  been  only  that  of  a 
first-class  pupil,  we  cannot  but  feel.  More  intelli- 
gence, expression  and  poetry  may  come  with  time, — 
till  they  come  she  will  not  be  what  her  friends  are 
ceaseless  in  persuading  her  that  she  is.  It  is  unjust 
to  other  pianists,  more  seldom  heard,  not  to  state 
this,  without  reserve,  as  without  offence. 

The  following  has  been  going  the  rounds  for  some 
time.  We  have  waited  in  vain  for  further  particu- 
lars. 

The  "  Photographic  (England)  News,"  states  that 
M.  L.  Scott  has  made  a  very  singular  discovery,  by 
means  of  which  sounds  may  be  made  to  record  them- 
selves, whether  those  sounds  are  those  of  musical  in- 
struments, or  emitted  by  the  voice  in  singing  or 
speaking.  Professor  AVheatstone,  during  his  recent 
visit  to  Paris,  was  invited  by  the  Abbe  Jloignoto  in- 
spect the  papers  on  which  these  sounds  had  printed 
themselves,  and  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  surprised 
and  pleased  with  what  he  saw.  The  mark  produced 
on  the  paper  by  a  particular  note  is  invariably  the 
same  ;  so,  also,  if  a  person  speaks,  (he  tone  of  voice 
in  which  he  speaks  is  faithfully  recorded.  As  yet,  no 
practical  ads'iintage  has  been  obtained  by  this  discov- 
ery ;  but  M.  Scott  is  sanguine  that,  in  course  of  time, 
he  will  so  far  improve  his  appar.atus,  that  it  will  be 
capable  of  printing  a  speech,  which  may  be  written 
off  verbatim,  to  the  great  saving  of  the  labor  of  Par- 
liamentary reporters. 
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Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  writes,  in  tlie  Home  Journal, 
an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  tlie  settlement  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  He  speaks  of  the  large  sliare  which 
music  holds  in  their  religious  exercises  and  whole  so- 
cial culture. 

The  Church  for  the  Moravian  worship  was  adjoin- 
ing, and  we  were  kindly  furnished  with  the  key.  It 
was  a  simple  structure,  with  a  very  spacious  organ 
and  organ-loft,  painted  white  throughout,  and  with  all 
the  light  that  windows  could  let  in.  There  were  no 
pews,  but  plain  wooden  benches  ;  and  no  distinction 
of  seats  except  by  the  aisle  wliich  divides  the  assem- 
bly into  two  parts,  the  males  sitting  on  the  one  side 
and  the  females  on  the  other.  I  felt  a  sympathizing 
interest  in  this  place  of  worship,  from  two  or  three 
of  the  Morvian  peculiarities — their  high  culture  of 
congregational  churcli  music,  more  especially,  and 
liberal  use  of  it  in  all  services,  seeming  to  me  beauti- 
fully proper,  as  well  as  poetical.  Then  there  is 
something  so  natural  and  liberal  in  their  festival  pre- 
paratory to  the  Lord's  Supper — wlien  they  meet  for 
a  service  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  varied 
with  what  tliey  call  a  Jove-feast,  of  coffee  or  chocolate 
and  light  cakes,  passed  round  between  the  anthems 
and  choruses.  What  could  be  more  admirable,  too, 
than  their  celebration  of  Easter  morning,  when  the 
whole  congregation  assembles  in  the  picturesque 
grave-yard  at  sunrise,  and,  with  anthems  expressive 
of  joyful  hopes  of  immortality  and  resurrection,  a 
solemn  commemoration  is  made  of  all  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  "  have  gone  home  to  the 
Lord,''  as  they  exquisitely  phrase  it  1 

Mile.  Emmy  Lagrua,  a  young  singer  who  has  been 
engaged  to  replace  Bosio  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of 
St.  Petersburg,  is  described  as  a  person  of  extraordi- 
nary attainments.  Though  a  Sicilian,  she  speaks 
and  sings  Italian  with  Tuscan  purity,  and  French  and 
German  like  a  native  of  each  country.  Her  literary 
acquirements,  too,  would  be  deemed  remarkable, 
even  in  a  man.  She  is,  moreover,  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, has  a  superb  voice,  is  an  actress  of  genius,  and 
a  finished  singer. 

Tlie  musical  festivals  at  Dusseldorf,  Mainz  and 
Freiburg,  also  the  Handel  festival  in  Konigsberg,  will 
not  take  place,  owing  to  the  war  preparations  in  Ger- 
many. .  .  .  An  opera  in  one  act,  by  Julius  Rietz, 
has  been  performed  at  Weimar.  .  .  .  Dr.  Gael 
LoEWE,  in  Stettin,  has  composed  an  opera,  Emm;/, 
libretto  after  Walter  Scott's  Kenilworth.  .  .  .  M. 
N.35GELI,  of  Zurich,  the  well  known  author  and  pub- 
lisher of  music,  announces  the  sale  of  his  library  of 
manuscripts.  This,  it  is  specified,  includes  a  number 
of  unpublished  compositions  by  Bach  and  his  sons, 
Florini,  Handel,  Michajl  Haydn,  Pachelbel,  the  elder, 
Stolzel  and  other  masters  of  the  last  century. 

M.  JuLLiEN,  the  well-known  chef  d'orchestra,  was 
arrested  in  Paris  in  May  last,  for  non-payment  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  but  in  order  to  obtain  release  from 
jail,  had  himself  declared  a  bankrupt.  M.  Delapierre, 
who  holds  the  bill,  opposed  his  discharge,  on  the 
ground  that  M.  Jullion,  having  lieen  naturalized  in 
England,  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  French  law. 
The  prisoner  pleaded  that,  as  by  the  act  of  naturali- 
zation he  could  be  neither  a  member  of  Parliament,  a 
Minister  of  tlie  Crown,  nor  a  grand  dignitary  of  the 
State,  he  could  not  be  considered  a  British  subject. 
The  tribunal  held,  however,  that  having  taken  the 
oatli  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen  ot  England,  he  could 
not  be  declared  a  bankrupt  in  France,  and  his  appli- 
cation for  release  was  rejected. 

A  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Burlington  ( Vt.) 
Free  Press,  writes  a  ''shocking  bad"  account  of  an 
amateur  opera  recently  produced  under  the  most 
fashionable  auspices.  Hear  the  wretch  :  his  name  is 
"  Timothy  Trill :" 

But  now  for  the  "  Gipsey's  Frolic."  A  poor,  (in 
intellect  we  mean,  but  not  in  purse — unluckily  for 
him  !)  misguided,  deluded,  and  friend-beflattercd 
"  man  in  society,"  who  has  been  accustomed  to  attend 
the  Opera  three  times  a  week,  and  to  have  opera 
music  dinned  into  his  ears  continually  by  bis  diletiant- 
ie  friends,  with  reckerchg  taste,  whose  performances 
were  "  sans  reproche,"  and  who  never  deign  to  attempt 
any  thing  less  than  "  Qui  la  Voce,"  or  "  Casta  Diva," 
to  say  nothing  about  "such  trifles"  as  " Ernani, 
involami,"  or  ^^  Robert  toi  que  j'aime," — a  man  more- 
over who  we   certainly  think  will    never    see   fifty 


again,  and  possibly  not  sixty,  imagines  he  can  com- 
pose an  opera.  So  he  sits  down  to  the  piano,  and 
while  he  drums  out  the  quasi  melodies  hires  a  German 
musical  hack  to  scribble  them  down  for  him.  After 
the  German  musician  aforesaid  has  polished  up,  and 
written  accompaniments  to  all  the  melodies  furnished 
him,  it  is  performed  by  amateurs  at  the  composer's 
house,  to  invited  guests.  But  the  foolish  author,  mis- 
taking the  complimentary  gabble  of  feasted  friends  for 
just  criticism,  is  so  puffed  up  with  the  importance  of 
his  work  that  he  fairly  "itches  "  to  have  it  presented 
to  the  public.  So  he  uses  the  name  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  fund  as  a  cloak  to  his  overweening  vanity, 
and  has  it  performed  by  artists,  to  a  theatre  one-third 
filled,  and  most  of  them  "  dead  heads,"  and  being 
called  out  after  the  performance  hy  a  -preconcerted  ar- 
rangement, makes  a  long,  egotistical  speech,  and  dis- 
gusts everybody,  in  fact  thus  clapping  the  finale  buffo 
to  a  serio-comic  dramatic  performance,  in  which  the 
great  puzzler  to  the  audience  seemed  to  be  whether  to 
regard  the  libretto  or  music  the  greater  artistic  abor- 
tion. 

This  musical  fiirce  was  announced  for  two  presen- 
tations, but  from  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  artists  to  again  sing  such  trash,  it  did  not  reach  a 
second. 

I  have  now  performed  the  part  of  a  faithful  histor- 
ian in  a  measure,  and  will  allow  your  readers  to  sub- 
side into  a  sort  of  quiet  disgust  at  such  a  use  of 
"  position  in  society,"  and  "  monied  influence  "  as  we 
have  been  describing,  or  to  feel  proud,  ;'/  they  can,  of 
such  an  honorable  accession  to  the  list  of  native  ar- 
tistic triumphs  as  "  the  Opera  of  Flora,  or  the  Gip- 
sey's Frolic,  composed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Ward,"  as  it 
was  announced  in  flaringly  gaudy  posters  all  over 
our  great  metropolis.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  an- 
other German  was  engaged  to  score  the  trash  for  the 
orchestra  ;  the  "  talented  composer  "  being  unable  to 
do  it  himself. 

Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  the  young  London  pi- 
anist, who  plays  Bach  and  Mendelssohn,  and  Beeth- 
oven's posthumous  Sonatas  so  famously,  has  become 
the  wife  of  her  foremost  admirer,  the  musical  critic  of 
the  London  Times,  and  editor,  we  believe,  also  of  the 
3Iusical  World ;  whereupon  Punch  waxes  rhythmical, 
as  follows  : 

Ad  Akabellam. 

A  fact,  long  known  to  him,  kind  Punch  may  be 

Allowed  to  ^ratulate  his  rara  avis  on  : 
Joy  to  the  Lady  of  the  Keys  I  Prom  G, 
The  music  of  her  life's  transposed  to  D, 

And  Arabella  Goddard's  Mrs.  Davison. 

"  Music  of  the  Future  "  figures  somewhat  in  the 
Promenade  Concerts  at  the  Palace  Garden,  in  New 
York.  AYiLLis  says :  "  The  new  pieces  played  by  the 
orchestra  were  a  Fackel-Tanz,  in  Polonaise  move- 
ment, by  Meyerbeer ;  the  Sister-  Quadrilles,  by  H. 
Dodworth  ;  a  Metropolitan  March,  by  Wm.  H.  Fry! 
Carneval  Landers,  a  burlesque,  by  H.  Dodworth ; 
The  March  Chorus,  from  Wagner's  Tannhauser,  and 
a  descriptive  March,  by  Berlioz. 

We  find  the  operatic  experiences  of  New  Orleans, 
for  the  past  season,  thus  summed  up  in  the  Picayune : 

The  Orleans  theatre  has  had  a  prosperous  season, 
considering  it  either  comparatively  or  positively. 
There  has  been  a  general  good  attendance  on  the 
subscription  nights,  and  on  others  the  patronage  has 
been  fully  up  to  the  average.  There  have  been  but 
few  novelties  produced,  but  the  reprises  of  some  old 
and  long  shelved  favorites  have  been  received  with 
favor.  The  only  novelties  were  the  "  Dragons  de 
'Villars,"  (Maillard),  in  which  Mile.  Bourgeois,  and 
the  '•  Fanchionette,"  (Clapisson),  in  which  Mile.  Cor 
dier  sustained  the  leading  roles.  The  reprises  were 
the  "  Ambassadrice,"  (Cordier),  "Diamans  de  la 
Couronne,"  (Cordier),  "La  Dame  Blanche,"  (Cor- 
dier), and  "Muette  de  Portici,"  (Paola).  Besides 
these  were  given  the  operas  of  Meyerbeer — "  Robert 
lo  Diable,"  "  Huguenots,"  "  Prophete,"  and  "  Etoile 
du  Nord  ; "  of  Rossini  —  "  Semiramide,"  "  William 
Tell,"  and  "  Barberof  Seville ;" of  Halevy — "  Juive," 
"Charles  'VI.,"  and  "Queen  of  Cyprus;"  Donizetti 
— "Lucrezia,"  "Lucia,"  "Favorite,"  and  "Fille  du 
Regiment;"  Auber — "LaSir^ne;"  Verdi — "Jeru- 
salem," and  "  Trovatore  ;"  Adam  —  "Lo  Chalet;" 
and  Paer  —  "Maitre  de  Chapelle." 

There  was  a  brief  season  of  Italian  opera,  with  the 
Piccolomini,  Poinsot  and  Laborde  troupe,  during 
which  the  "  Huguenots,"  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  "  Tro- 
vatore," "Traviata,"  "Norma,"  and  "Don  Pas- 
quale,"  were  given. 
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Music  by  Mail.— Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapiiJity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  tbat,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocalj  witlL  Piano  Accompaniineiit. 
In  childhood  we  wandered.  (Dall  aula  ra^giante.) 
!Froni  Verdi's  *' Lutsa  Miller."  25 

For  Tenor  and  Alto,  like  the  famous  Prison  duet  in 
the  last  act  of  "II  Trovatore,"  to  which  indeed  it  bears 
a  striking  resemblance.  It  is  only  still  more  simple. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  music  or  in  the  words  of  this 
charming  duet,  which  would  exclude  it  even  from  the 
beginner. 
Oh,  Willie  is  the  lad  for  me.  Paul  Creighton.  25 

A  light,  comic  song. 
Muriel.     Ballad  from   "John  Halifax."     Music 
by  Geo.  Linley.  25 

Bonnie  new  morn.     Ballad.  "  25 

Two  pretty  new  songs  by  Linley,  whose  name  alone 
is  a  good  card  for  any  song. 

0,  Erin  my  country.  C.  Jeffreys.  25 

A  national  song  in  the  melody  of  which  all  the  re- 
markable points  of  Irish  minstrelsy  are  truly  reflected. 
Strongly  accented,  lively  and  energetic,  the  tune  of 
this  song  will  fasten  itself  into  many  an  ear. 

Laugh  and  Sing.     Ballad.  S.  Glover.  25 

A  joyous,  merry  tune  to  cheerful  words.    • 

Little  Sophy.     (From  Bulwer's  "What  will  he 
do  with  it?  ")  Linley.  25 

This  song  from  Bulwer's  last  novel  will  find  great 
favor  with  the  many  admirers  of  the  works  of  this 
author. 
Spring  Song.     (Friihlingslied.)      Duet  for  two 
sopranos.  Gumhert.  25 

The  third  of  a  series  of  eight  little  duets,  for  two 
mezzo-soprano  voices,  which  the  popular  author  wrote 
especially  for  young  singers.  It  is  a  most  delicate 
gem. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Keminiscences  from  Norma.  Alfred  Jaell.  75 

This  very  brilliant  piece,  which  is  admitted  to  be 
the  greatest  of  Jaell's  early  compositions,  and  was 
avowedly  a  special  favorite  with  the  author  himself, 
when  he  was  in  this  country,  is  known,  at  least  by 
name  and  reputation  to  every  piano-player  of  some 
pretensions.  Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  it  performed  by  the  composer,  will  recollect  the 
most  wonderful  effect  of  the  melody  of  "  Casta  Diva  " 
played  in  Tremolo,  as  it  occurs  in  this  Fantasia. 

Highlander's  Quadrille  on  Scotch  airs. 

Henri  Laurent.  25 
A  spirited  Quadrille,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
well-known    Scotch   tunes,   selected  with    taste   and 
strung  together  with  proper  regard  for  efifect. 

For  Brass  Band. 
Schuhert*s  Serenade,  arranged  for  14  or  a  less 
number  of  Instruments,  and  printed  on  cards. 

Burditt.  1,00 
A  new  number  of  a  highly  successful  series,  which 
no  brass  band  in  the  country  should  be  without. 

Books. 
The  Parlor  Glee.     Containing  all  the  Prin- 
cipal Songs  and  Choruses,  performed  by  "  Ord- 
way's  jEolians."  1.00 

This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  music  books  of  the 
season.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  choice  and  pop- 
ular pieces,  most  of  which  have  been  rapturously  en- 
cored by  large  audiences  in  this  and  other  cities.  Its 
elegant  appearance  and  its  charming  contents  render 
it  a  very  desirable  acquisitioh  to  every  young  lady's 
collection  of  favorites  —  an  ornamental  and  useful  ac- 
companiment to  the  pianoforte. 
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Harper's  Easy  Chair  for  July  introduces  a  poem  on 
Keats  by  "  one  whose  heart  has  answered  to  the  very 
spirit  of  his  song." 

A  Pansy  from  the  Grave  of  Keats. 

"  That's  for  Thoughts." — Shakspeare. 
Three  velvet  petals  darkly  spread 
In  sumptuous  sorrow  for  the  dead, 
Superbly  sombre  as  a  pall 
Wrought  for  an  elfin  funeral  ; 
Two,  hued  like  wings  of  silver  light 
Unfurled  for  Psyche's  heavenward  flight ; 
And  every  petal,  o'er  and  o'er. 
All  legended  with  faery  lore, 
A  palimpsest  of  fables  old. 
And  mythic  stories  manifold. 

Endymion  in  enchanted  swoon 
Tranced  by  the  melancholy  moon  ; 
And,  hovering  near,  the  crescent-crowned 
Artemis,  with  her  sylvan  hound  ;  — 
The  virgin  huntress,  proud  and  pale, 
Betrayed  to  passion's  blissful  bale, 
Till  all  her  beautiful  disdain 
Is  lost  in  love's  imperial  pain. 

Sad,  star-eyed  Lamia's  serpent  spell. 
And  the  wild  dirge  of  Isabel. 

Hyperion  m  Tiis  palace  bright 
Bastioned  with  pyramids  of  light. 
Kindling  the  dawn  with  tiery  breath. 
Battling  with  Darkness  and  with  Death  — 
The  pregnant  fable  left  half  told  — 
A  fading  blush  of  morning  gold. 

The  vigil  of  Saint  Agnes'  night. 
The  visioned  slumber,  soft  and  light, 
In  chamber  silken,  hushed  and  chill. 
Where  Madeline  lies  dreaming  still, 
Lost  in  the  lap  of  legends  old. 
And  curtained  from  the  moonlight  cold  ; 
Till,  like  a  phantom,  unespicd. 
The  minstrel  lover  woos  his  bride. 
I  hear  afar  the  wassail  roar 
Surge  through  the  distant  corridor, 
As  through  the  ancient,  bannered  balls 
The  midnight  music  swells  and  falls  ; 
The  castle  lamps  are  all  aglow  — 
The  silver-snarling  trumpets  blow  — 
■'Twas  ages,  ages  long  ago. 
The  vigil  of  Saint  Agnes'  night  — 
The  ruse,  the  revel,  and  the  flight ; 
But,  till  love's  faery  lore  be  past. 
The  charm  of  Agnes'  Eve  shall  last. 

The  poet  sleeps,  and  pansies  bloom 
Beside  his  far,  Italian  tomb ; 
The  turf  is  heaped  above  his  bed, 
The  stone  is  mouldering  at  his  head  ; 
But  each  fair  creature  of  his  thought. 
In  pangs  of  glorious  travail  wrought  — 
From  depths  of  some  immortal  dream 
Tran-ferred  to  daylight's  common  beam  — 
Lives  the  charm'd  life  that  waneth  never, 
A  Beauty  and  a  Joy  forever.  s.  h.  w. 

Providence,  May  14. 


A  young  Swedish  singer,  Mile.  Andree,  is  mak- 
ing a  great  sensation  at  Stockholm,  and  promises,  it 
would  seem,  to  be  another  Jenny  Lind.  At  a  concert 
given  the  other  day  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  and  at- 
tended by  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  court  and 
city,  she  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
She  is  about  to  make  her  appearance  on  the  opera 
stage. 


Are  Birds  worth  their  keeping? 
Under  this  head  Henry  Ward  Beecher  re- 
plies, with  one  of  his  best  "  Star  Papers,"  to  one 
who  complains  that  the  birds  rob  his  cherry  trees. 
After  suggesting  various  moral  uses  of  birds,  he 
comes  to  their  singing  and  proceeds  as  follows  : 

But  there  is  another  sparrow — the  tribe,  is 
large — the  Song-sparrow,  whose  note  is  the  sweet- 
est, we  sometimes  tiiiiik,  of  all  the  summer's  birds. 
It  is  a  perpetual  songster.  It  comes  early  and 
stays  late.  It  sings  all  day.  We  have  heard  its 
soft,  clear,  and  e.xquisitely  sweet  little  snatch  of 
melody,  from  out  of  the  tree  overhead,  at  two 
o'clock  on  a  sultry  day,  with  the  thermometer  at 
90°  and  no  wind  stirring  !  Is  not  that  fidelity  ? 
Dear  little  sou!,  I  would  give  it  all  the  cherries  on 
the  place  for  itself  and  fellows,  and  bushels  more, 
if  it  will  deign  to  confer  upon  me  still  the  favor 
of  such  sweet  utterances !  For,  in  good  sooth, 
men  are  the  beneficiaries  and  birds  are  the  bene- 
factors. It  is  arrogance  and  egotism  for  us  to  re- 
gard insects,  birds,  and  innocuous  beasts,  as  hon- 
ored in  our  mere  tolerance  !  They  too  are  God's 
creatures.  They  too  are  a  part  of  the  filling  up 
of  the  grand  picture  of  his  earthly  cathedral. 
They  have  an  errand  of  their  own,  a  place  of 
honor ;  and  no  one  is  to  despise  or  patronizingly 
to  condescend  to  notice  that  whicli  (Jod  made, 
and  makes,  and  rejoices  over  in  every  land  and 
field  upon  the  globe. 

Next  to  these,  we  hear  every  day,  just  now,  the 
Wren.  A  pert,  ^e^iVe,  smart,  brave  little  anima- 
ted spark  is  he  !  His  song  is  a  twisted  thread  of 
sweetness.  His  amazing  assiduity  in  doing  noth- 
ing is  quite  edifying.  He  is  bravo  in  battle — as 
human  bustling  do-nothings  seldom  are — and  will 
whip  twice  his  weight  of  martins  and  swallows. 

But  none  of  these  mentioned  birds  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  fruit.  Seeds  and  insects  form  their 
diet  in  chief.  The  same  is  true  of  that  artist,  the 
Bobolink,  that  sings  at  the  north  in  a  black  and 
white  livery  ;  but  going  south  changes  his  coat 
and  his  note,  and,  like  many  another  northern- 
bred  black-coat,  drops  into  good  living,  and  grows 
fat  in  the  ricerswamps,  and  forgets  to  use  his 
voice,  except  to  call  for  more  food,  or  raise  an 
alarm  cry  when  there  is  some  danger  of  losing 
what  he  has  got.  The  chief  depredators  of  the 
garden  are,  the  Robin,  the  Blue  Jay,  the  Oriole, 
and  the  Pea-Bird,  or  Wax-wing. 

A  man  that  would  shoot  a  Robin,  except  in 
fall,  when,  in  flocks,  thej'  are  gathered  together 
to  caravan  the  air  in  their  long  pilgrimage  to 
southern  glades  and  forests,  and  then  really  and 
conscientiously  for  food,  has  in  him  the  blood  of  a 
cannibal,  and  would,  if  born  in  Otaheite,  have 
eaten  ministers,  and  digested  them  too. 

Indeed,  if  it  were  not  too  much  trouble  to  re- 
write what  we  have  said  of  the  Song-sparrow,  we 
would  say  that  the  Robin  is  our  sweetest  summer 
singer.  This  universal  favorite  has  a  variety  of 
songs.  All  are  sweet,  but  one  rises  far  above  all 
the  rest.  At  evening,  the  sun  gone  down,  the 
cows  returned  from  pasture,  the  landscape  radi- 
ant in  its  salient  points,  but  growing  dim  and  sol- 
emn underneath,  then,  as  you  sit  musing  in  your 
door,  you  shall  hear  from  a  tree  on  the  lawn,  a 
little  distant,  a  continuous  calling  song,  full  of 
sweet  importunity  mingled  with  sadness.  It  is 
the  call  for  its  absent  mate.  Sometimes  it  rolls 
and  gurgles  for  but  a  moment,  when  a  shadow 
flits  through  the  air,  and  a  sudden  flash  of  leaves, 
the  song  stops,  two  birds  glide  out  upon  the  sky, 
and  fly  to  their  home.  But  at  other  times  the 
bird's  grief  is  your  gain.  No  coming  mate  short- 
ens his  song.  Some  remorseless  boy  has  brought 
him  down,  to  sing,  and  build,  and  brood  no  more ; 
some  cat,  or  hawk,  or  gazing  snake  has  dined  up- 


on the  fair  thing.  And  so,  though  the  twilight 
falls,  and  the  evening  grows  darker,  the  song  calls 
on,  pausing  only  to  change  the  manner,  throwing 
in  here  and  there  coaxing  notes  and  staccato  ex- 
clamations of  impatience,  but  going  back  soon  to 
the  gushing,  pining,  yearning  home-call.  Take 
all  my  strawberries  if  you  want  them,  oh  singer ! 
Come  to-morrow  for  my  cherries  !  I'ou  pay  me 
in  one  single  song  for  all  that  you  can  eat  in  a 
summer !  and  leave  me  still  in  your  debt.  For 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  paying  for  that  which 
touches  your  heart,  raises  your  imagination,  wings 
your  fancy,  and  carries  you  up,  by  inspired 
thoughts,  above  the  level  of  selfish  life.  The 
heart  only  can  pay  the  heart  for  good  service  ! 
As  to  cherries,  I'll  take  my  chance  when  my  bet- 
ters are  served.  Eat  what  you  wish,  sweet  sir, 
and  if  there  are  any  left,  I  will  think  them  all  the 
sweeter,  as  a  part  of  your  banqiiet. 

As  to  the  Oriole,  there  are  but  few  of  them. 
I  wish  there  were  more.  The  Jay.  too,  though  a 
brave  eater,  and  a  large  one,  sticks  to  the  woods, 
for  the  most  part,  and  comes  but  seldom  to  the 
garden.  Its  note  is  as  terrible  as  the  music  of 
the  Scotch  bagpipe.  We  should  think  the  spir- 
its of  a  dozen  old  pipers  had  entered  into  every 
particular  Blue  Jay,  and  their  notes  quarreled 
and  jangled  in  its  throat  which  should  be  most 
cutting  and  cacophonous !  Yet  the  Blue  Jay 
won  its  way  to  our  regard,  and  in  this  wise : 
When  living  in  Indiana  they  sang  a  great  deal 
about  our  little  one-story  house,  and  screamed 
and  shrieked  with  such  terrible  vigor  that  our 
nerves  gave  way.  We  had  had  chills  and  fever 
— were  weak,  and  a  little  edgy.  We  took  our 
gun  and  began  an  indiscriminate  warfare.  The 
Jay  is  tenacious  of  life  and  dies  game.  After  a 
day  or  two  of  shooting,  we  began  to  admire  the 
soldier-like  quality  of  these  splendid  and  high- 
plumed  fellows.  And  when,  with  our  last  shot, 
we  brought  down  a  splendid  specimen,  half  shot 
to  pieces,  but  full  of  pluck,  his  eye  bright,  his 
courage  up,  fighting  for  his  life,  that  ebbed  away, 
and  dealing  blows  right  and  left  at  our  hand  with 
his  stifle  bill,  and  died  without  flinching,  pluck  to 
the  very  last  gasp,  we  were  conquered,  and  vowed 
that  we  would  never  shoot  such  a  brave  bird 
again!     We  never  have      We  never  will. 

But,  now,  as  to  the  Wax-wings,  or  the  little 
crested,  yellow  Pea-birds,  that  never  come  to 
cheer  you,  that  eat  none  of  the  marauding  in- 
sects, that  only  sing  a  sharp  "  pee-ze"  while  they 
are  gobbling  down  your  fruit  or  ripping  out  the 
peas  from  the  tender  pod, — why,  we  must  say, 
that  if  any  birds  are  to  be  shot,  these  are  the 
ones.  We  do  not  recommend  it.  For  it  may 
scare  the  song-birds,  and  wound  the  feelings  of 
Robins,  etc.  All  the  cherries  on  earth  could  not 
be  so  sweet  in  our  mouth  as  are  the  notes  of 
Robins  in  our  ears.  These  drops  of  sound  are 
the  true  fruits,  and  the  wide  air  is  that  garden  uni- 
versal which  rears  and  shakes  them  down  for  all 
whose  senses  are  refined  enough  to  know  how  to 
feed  by  the  eye  and  the  ear,  more  than  by  the 
mouth. 


The  Handel  Festival. 

(From  the  London  Athenreum,  June  25.) 

Tlie  Rehearsal. — The  preliminary  notices  of 
this  superb  gathering  have  been  on  a  scale  so  en- 
tirely in  concord  with  the  rest  of  the  undertaking 
— so"  long  and  minute  by  way  of  preface,  dissei-ta- 
tion,  anecdote,  and  remini.^cence — so  diffusely 
spread  over  the  past  six  months — that  little  re- 
mains to  be  offered  as  symphony  to  any  notice  of 
the  grandest  musical  meeting  which  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed.  That  the  Handel  Festival 
of  1859  would  far  overpass  that  of  1857  must 
have  been  evident  to  all  who  only  began  to  think 
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and  to  compare  on  the  subject  this  day  week  at 
the  rehearsal.  The  enh\rgement  of  tlie  orchestra 
has  been  already  mentioned;  also  its  inclosure  by 
the  tent  roof,  or  velarium,  dependent  in  graceful 
curves  from  the  central  point.  We  have  not  be- 
fore adverted  to  the  decoration,  wliich,  though 
scenic  {''a  sham"  the orthoilo.x  phrase  might  be), 
representing  a  parapet,  panneled  with  the  namns 
ot  liLmders" master-works,  above  which  appears, 
betwixt  pillars,  a  mimic  ;ky,  seems  to  us  felicitous 
because  light;  not  contradicting  the  idea  of 
space  and" multitude,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
color  of  the  framework  of  the  building.  This 
gain  to  the  eye,  moreover,  upon  the  skeleton 
structure  of  l'857  has  been  accompanied  with 
corresponding  profits  for  the  ear.  Those  who 
idly  imagine  "that  force,  as  distinct  from  richness, 
of  sound^  is  increased  in  ratio  to  the  numbers  co- 
operating— and  who  have  dreamed  of  some  ef- 
fects, colossal,  tremendous,  far  exceeding  any  foi"- 
mer  experiences — were,  as  they  were  in  1857, 
disappointed.  As  in  1857,  too,  galleries  and 
nave,  block  C  and  block  S,  had  each  its  own 
pleasures  to  recount,  or  its  own  deficiencies  to 
complain  of.  Gigantic  periormances  like  these  in- 
evitably breed  immoderate  expectations,  and  can 
be  reported  fully  by  no  solitary  witness.  To  our- 
selves, it  was  evident,  that  not  merely  the  sonoriry 
of  the  chorus  had  been  enriched  in  mellowness, 
that  certain  orchestral  effects  (especially  those  of 
the  stringed  instruments)  came  out  far  more  dis- 
tinctly than  on  the  former  occasion, — but,  also, 
that  the  completion  of  the  arrangements  had 
mightily  increased  the  penetrating  power  of  the 
volume  of  sound.  Those  who  left  the  rehearsal 
before  it  was  over  might  be  well  startled,  as  with 
a  new  sensation,  when,  in  the  open  air,  having 
passed  the  rosery  in  the  garden,  the  chorus,  "The 
Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,"  seemed  to  fill 
the  air  behind  and  above  them  with  a  "  voice  like 
the  sound  of  many  waters,"  the  words  of  which 
Voice,  too,  were  clearly  to  be  distinguished  at 
that  great  distance.  It  is  the  novelty  and  the 
picturesqueness  of  such  experiences — we  can 
hardly  too  often  repeat — which  characterize  enor- 
mous gatherings  such  as  this,  where  four  thousand 
musicians  play  and  sing  for  audiences  of  twenty 
thousand  to  hear — and  not  an  exaggeration  of 
familiar  musical  effects. 

The  improvement  in  the  quality  and  training 
of  the  chorus,  beyond  what  might  have  bean  ex- 
pected within  two  years,  was  no  less  noticeable, 
even  at  the  rehearsal.  The  progress  of  the  Lon- 
don voices  has  been  reported  on  in  its  place. 
They  were  admirably  reinforced  by  the  provin- 
cial contingent,  selected  from  every  corner  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  It  was  interesting  as  a  sign 
of  advance  to  see  at  the  rehearsal  how,  after 
some  vacillation  and  want  of  confidence  at  the 
outset,  the  huge  mass  composed  of  such  different 
materials  became  steady,  submissive,  and  effective 
under  Signor  Costa's  baton.  This  was  particu- 
larly to  be  felt  in  the  work  least  familiar  to  the 
singers  of  town  and  country,  the  "  Dettingen  Te 
Deum."  No  such  result,  we  assert,  would  be 
possible  under  such  circumstances  in  any  other 
country,  and,  it  may  be  added,  under  any  other 
auspices. 

"  The  Messiah."— The  audience  on  Monday 
numbered  more  than  seventeen  thousand  persons. 
We  conceive  the  performance  the  most  remarka- 
ble one  of '•  the  Sacred  Oratorio"  which  ever 
has  taken  place.  With  slight  exception,  the  sing- 
ers, one  and  all,  choristers  and  soli,  did  their  best. 
The  orchestra  was  without  a  fault,  strong,  superb, 
and  brilliant ;  with  such  reinforcement  as  the  im- 
mense mass  of  voices  demands  by  way  of  fiUinn- 
up  and  balance  ;  and  such  as  history  warrants  us 
in  declaring  that  Handel  got  for  hmiself,  whenso- 
ever the  grandeur  of  the  occasion  demanded  it. 
Since  the  old  irrational  criticism  of  the  purists 
has  not  been  wanting  on  the  occasion,  with  the 
old  talk  about  "  finality,"  applicable  to  no  compo 
.ser  less  than  to  Handel,  many  of  whose  full  ef- 
fects are  indicated  in  his  scores  (himself  having 
been  wont  to  complete  them  on  the  organ),  let  it 
be  stated,  that  so  far  as  thought  and  research 
qualify  more  liberal  persons  to  speak,  the  utmost 
praise  must  be  given  to  Signor  Costa  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  has  nourished  Handel's  scores,  so 


as  to  strengthen  and  fill  out  the  orchestral  portion 
of  them  in  support  of  a  mass  of  voices,  else  over- 
whelming. Nothing  but  consummate  experience 
of  effect,  in  the  production  of  works  on  every 
scale,  could  have  ensured  a  result  so  masterly,  be- 
cause so  unobtrusive.  The  handling  of  the 
"Dettingen  Te  Dcura"  and — we  may  add,  on 
the  warrant  of  the  rehearsal, — of  "  Israel"  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  among  the  recollections  of  so 
memorable  a  time.  To  return  to  "  The  Messiah  " 
— the  effect  of  its  noblest  choruses  could  not  be 
exceeded :  the  close  of  "  All  we,  like  sheep,"  the 
rendering  of  "  Lift  up  your  heads,"  the  "  Halle- 
lujah," and  the  "  Amen,"  are  so  many  things  nev- 
er to  be  forgotten.  There  was  the  splendor  of 
inspiration  in  the  "  Hallelujah."  It  was  well 
done  to  resist  the  encore,  demanded  by  the  audi- 
ence of  sevemteen  thousand,  since  no  repetition 
could  have  strengthened  the  impression.  *  *  * 
As  in  1857,  the  performance  of  AVednesday 
even  transcended  in  completeness  that  of  the 
foregoing  morning.  The  "Dettingen  Te  Deum" 
went  admirabl)',  and  proved  to  be  a  woi-k  thor- 
oughly well  fitted  for  a  monster  festival ;  it  being 
conceded  that  the  concerted  pieces  for  the  solo 
voices  were  treated  chorally  ;  the  trio,  "  Thou 
sittest  at  the  right  hand"  (as  an  instance)  being 
treated  in  full  chorus  with  the  utmost  success. 
Cognoscenti,  we  observe,  are  critical  on  the  pre- 
dominance in  this  "  Te  Deum  "  of  the  key  of  D 
major.  As  was  remarked,  however,  the  other 
day,  in  certain  "  Handel  Studies,"  the  old  compo- 
sers, and  Handel  especially,  did  not  disdain  monot- 
ony as  a  means  of  effect,  and  to  our  ears,  if  some 
variety  be,  haply,  lost,  a  stateliness  of  unity  is 
gained,  which  goes  in  part  to  compensate  for 
such  loss.  The  "  Cherubim  and  Seraphim"  cho- 
rus— Handel's  other  "  Hallelujah  " — almost  rival- 
led that  incomparable  chorus  in  the  overwhelming- 
grandeur  of  its  effect.  The  piano  passage,  too, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  final  chorus,  was 
worked  out  with  as  much  delicacy  and  precision  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  music  that  can  rejilace  a 
piano  to  which  myriad  voices  contribute.  Signor 
Belletti  sang  the  solo  bass  part  in  the  "  Te  Deum  " 
with  admirable  steadiness  and  dignity — making 
the  utmost  of  evei-y  note  of  his  -loice,  which, 
though  comparatively  small  in  bod_\-,  told  twice  as 
well  as  the  more  ponderous  organ  of  Herr  Foi-mes 
told  a  couple  of  yeai-s  ago,  owing  to  the  superior 
purity  of  its  production.  Thei-e  was  hardly  a 
fault,  save  among  the  trumpeters,  who  must,  it 
would  seem,  be  uncertain  in  their  intonation,  at 
least,  in  England. 

In  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  noble  sacred 
concert,  we  shall  merely  specify  the  pieces  which 
produced  the  greatest  impression.  That  wonder- 
ful chorus,  on  one  bar  of  a  ground  bass,  "  Envy, 
eldest-born  of  Hell,"  and  the  "  Dead  March  "  in 
"  Saul,"  which  had  somehow  disappointed  us  at  re- 
hearsal, were  re-demanded.  Both  of  these  were 
given  with  a  sensibility  as  well  as  a  perfect  unity, 
which  we  have  been  used  to  consider  as  only  to 
be  found  in  Germany.  The  spirit  of  the  "  Dead 
March  "  must  have  been  felt  by  every  performer. 
We  trust  that  the  profound  impression  made  by 
these  two  magnificent  pieces  of  music  may  lead 
to  a  disinterment  of  "  Saul,"  the  fulness  and  pic- 
turesque grandeur  of  which,  especially  in  its 
songs,  has  always  given  to  this  oratorio  a  place  of 
favor  with  us,  hardly  granted  to  it  by  our  great 
Handel  public.  The  songs,  with  chorus,  "  Let 
the  bright  Seraphim "  (Madame  Novello),  and 
"  Sound  an  alarm"  (Mr.  Sims  Reeves),  were  also 
encored.  The  concert  was  ended  with  due  splen- 
dor by  that  choral  march  of  marches,  "  See,  the 
conquering  hero." 

Two  or  three  notahilia  remain  to  close  the 
sketch  of  the  proceedings  up  to  Wednesday  night. 
One  of  these  was  the  mass  of  Handel  publication 
and  literature ;  a  complete  collection  of  which 
would  almost  make  a  small  library  of  itself. 
Handbooks,  biographies,  studies,  cheap  editions 
of  the  music  performed,  in  every  variety  of  form 
and  of  every  variety  of  authority,  made  up  a 
sight  not  the  least  curious  of  all  the  sights  pre- 
sented by  the  Sydenham  Palace.  It  was  curious 
to  those  who  went  down  by  the  road  to  be  hailed 
at  every  half-quarter  of  a  mile,  after  Brixton 
Church  was  passed,  with  the  eager  cry  of  "  Words 


and  Music,"  as  the  venders  stepped  out  to  the 
string  of  vehicles.  A  van  full  of  "  Messiahs," 
drawn  up  among  "  the  new-made  hay  "  under  the 
young  green  of  an  oak-tree,  was  among  the  char- 
acteristic sights  of  Monday.  Within  the  Palace, 
the  quantity  of  "musical  food  for  the  mind,"  piled 
up  in  every  corner,  handed  about  in  every  alley, 
passes  description.  Could  the  Master  have  been 
called  up  to  see  such  a  show,  he  must  by  this,  if 
by  no  other  manifestation,  have  fancied  himself 
in  Dream-land.  The  solitary  phenomenon  which 
might  have  come  home  to  him  as  a  familiarity 
was  the  feminine  costume  of  his  audience  ;  with  a 
difference  however, — seeing  that  when  his  "  sa- 
cred oi'atorio,"  "  The  Messiah,"  was  first  given  in 
Dublin,  the  ladies  were  entreated,  by  advertise- 
ment, to  lay  aside  their  hoops  I  The  preposterous 
extravagance  of  the  present  fashion  could  hardly 
have  been  moi'e  whimsically  (and  in  some  cases 
distressingly)  illustrated  than  in  "  the  anxious 
benches"  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  "  unut- 
terable cram  "  at  the  wickets  of  the  railway  sta- 
tions. 

In  assiduity,  courtesy,  and  complete  organiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  this  great 
meeting  could  hardly  out-do  that  of  1857.  Invi- 
tations, however,  this  year,  had  been  sent  to  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  musicians  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  but,  true  to  their  habit  of  making  light  of 
England's  Art  (though  not  of  England's  money), 
these  were  responded  to  by  only  one  or  two  ar- 
tists. It  is  instructive  to  put  this  on  record  ;  rec- 
ollecting, as  we  do,  how  cordially  a  good  half  of 
musical  London  went  to  Bonn  on  the  occasion  of 
that  mismanaged  failure,  the  Beethoven  Festival; 
and  aware  that  not  a  new  opera  of  pretension 
comes  out  in  Paris,  but  English  amateurs  and 
professors  will  be  found  there,  expressly  to  know 
and  to  partake  of  it. 

New  French  Books  on  Music. 

(From  the  Atbenseum.) 
j\Jitsical  TJteratnre  and  Criticism — \Critiqiie,  (?'c.] 
Second  Series.  By  P.  Scudo.  (Paris,  Hnchette 
&  Co.)  Grotfrsqurs  i?}  JiJiisir — \Lps  Croteaipips,  f?'c.] 
By  Hector  Berlioz.  (Paris,  Liliraiiie  JCouvclle.)  The 
houses  of  ]\/ontai/n  and  Capvht  were  not  set  further 
apart  the  one  from  the  other  hy  disposition,  antipa- 
thy and  prejudice  (which  implies  want  of  understand- 
ing) than  the  two  musical  critics — liotli  holdinp  hifrh 
stations  in  the  world  of  French  ciiiicism — whose 
hooks  are  here  coupled.  Whereas  it  seems  rlifficidt 
to  find  readers  for  any  English  work  on  a  musical 
subject,  many  of  our  countrymen  have  patience  with, 
and  appetite  for,  such  ware  of  the  kind  as  our  neigh- 
bours may  furnish  ;  and  thus,  while  direciinj;  atten- 
tion to  this  pair  of  volumes,  we  will  do  our  best 
briefly  to  characterize  what  they  contain  which  may 
amuse, — what  is  wanting  to  accredit  their  reception 
as  authorities.  Both,  let  lis  state,  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  extract,  are  made  up  of  articles  which 
have  appeared  elsewhere — corrected,  possibly,  and  in 
some  degree  modified.  M.  Scudo  brings  to  Ins  task 
a  stvle  asjreeahle  without  pedantry,  and  courteous 
without  affectation.  On  the  subject  of  the  past  gene- 
ration of  Italian  singers  he  is  generally  well  in- 
formed; he  is  fairly  just,  according  to  our  sympa- 
thies, when  treating  modern  Italian  opera  (the  only 
music  left  to  Italy.)  With  regard  to  odier  schools 
and  traditions,  he  is  an  unsafe  guide.  His  raptures 
ring  hollow.  He  knows  (what  professor  or  amateur 
in  Paris  does  not  '<)  the  right  tone  of  ecstacy  in  which 
to  sing  the  glories  of  Mozart.  If  anything  could 
weary  us  of  '  Don  Giovanni,'  it  would  be  the  per- 
petual apotheosis  of  the  "  trio  of  ma.sks,"  which  is 
part  of  every  Parisian  journalist's  stock  in  trade. 
Bat  Haydn's  'Seasons'  seem  yet  more  to  M.  Scu- 
do's  liking.  He  has  hardly  a  word  concerning  Bach, 
save  from  an  awful  distance,  reminding  us  of  that 
from  which  English  poetical  critics  (on  the  strength 
of  a  slight  reading  of  Sir  William  Jones)  used  to 
mention  '  Sacontala.'  His  ignorance  regarding  Han- 
del is  only  generic.  Weber,  again,  has  of  late  be- 
come a  pet  author  with  the  Parisians, — and,  acror- 
dinflv,  M.  Scudo  "  follows  suit " — thoutrh  it  would 
be  hard  to  exceed  in  sh.allowness  his  criticisms  on 
'Eurvanthc';  since  he  docs  not  even  know  that 
Helmiue  von  Chezy  derived  her  story  from  Shaks- 
peare's  '  Cymbeline,'  ascribing  it  to  an  old  French 
talc.  Beethoven,  .again,  puzzles  M.  Scudo.  He 
struggles  to  he  profound  and  discriminating,  like  the 
rest;  hut  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  acumen  of  a 
critic  who  finds  the  confusions  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony in  \ls  first  movement  ?  Of  Dr.  Spohr  there  is 
hardly  a  word ;  of  Mendelssohn  phrases  which  con- 
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(radict  one  another.  He  is  described  as  now  an  imi- 
tator of  Webei' — now  of  Beethoven.  If  the  perform- 
ance in  Paris  of  half  '  Elijah,'  some  two  years  ago, 
could  he  outdone  in  baldness  and  misconception, 
it  would  he  by  the  paragraphs  in  which  that  greatest 
and  most  genial  work  of  recent  music  is  here  dis- 
missed. On  the  whole,  we  recollect  few  cases  in 
wliich  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times  is  more  remarkable  than  in  this  book, 
plausible  and  pleasing  though  it  be.  The  best  chap- 
ters in  it  are  the  monographs  on  Bordogni,  Lablaehe 
and  the  Philidors. 

The  '  Grotesques  '  of  M.  Berlioz  appeal  to  a  total- 
ly different  class  of  readers,  to  such  as  love  the  para- 
dox,— the  "  calemhowg,"  the  "charqe,"  (things  not 
precisely  rendered  by  "  p!ai/  on  words  "  and  "  carica- 
ture.") There  is  more  of  fun  and  farce  than  food  in 
them — but  the  fun  and  the  farce  have  in  them  a  spice 
of  bitterness,  sometimes  play  with  things  too  petty  to 
be  worth  a  joke,  sometimes  present  ignorance  in  the 
guise  of  originality.  All  the  while  the  author  rarely 
loses  sight  of  M.  Berlioz.  When,  for  instance,  the 
well-known  psalm  by  Marcello,  "  I  cieli  immensi," 
is  ridiculed  by  him  as  a  vulgar  and  undignified  tune, 
the  ridicule  will  explain  to  many  why  it  happens  that 
little  or  nothing  of  that  which  the  world  has  agreed  to 
consider  as  melody  is  in  his  own  elaborately-meditated 
compositions.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  self- 
forgetfulness.  One  who  is  thrown  into  spasms  of 
grotesque  sarcasm  at  tlie  slightest  tampering  with  the 
music  of  any  given  author  (Gluck  especially)  should 
hardly,  in  bis  own  person,  have  converted  a  duet  by 
Gluck  into  a  two-part  chorus — hardly  have  scored  a 
pianoforte  piece  by  Weber — the  '  Invitation  ' — as  M. 
Berlioz  has  done.  There  is  the  old  nonsense  again, 
denouncing  the  trill  or  shake  of  the  voice  as  a  dis- 
grace to  serious  music,  only  fit  for  the  conveyance  of 
broad  and  frivolous  comedy, — M.  Berlioz  being  the 
sworn  foe  to  vocal  execution.  Once  again,  however, 
he  must  be  asked  whether  every  remark  made  in  this 
humor  might  not  also  apply  to  every  form  of  florid 
passage,  and,  if  so,  why  not  to  instruments  as  well  as 
voices  ?  Down  with  "the  scale,  chromatic  and  dia- 
tonic— down  with  arpenqi  of  all  sorts  and  kinds — 
down  with  the  tremolando  for  the  orchestra  as  well  as 
for  the  voice, — if  each  of  these  forms  and  patterns  has 
only  one  inevitable  character  and  use  of  its  own — if  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  intrinsically  significant — and  nut 
as  one  resource  or  material  the  more  !  Only,  if  all 
these  devices  and  designs  are  to  be  thrown  down, 
what  becomes  of  that  which  these  vocal  iconoclasts 
wish  to  establish  as  the  only  music  worth  having,  i.  e. 
the  instrumental  and  descriptive  symphony,  with  the 
voice  taking  the  slave's  part  of  simple  declamatory 
subordination  %  We  have  too  much  regard  for  the 
quick  musical  sympathy  of  M.  Berlioz  when  it  is 
brought  to  bear  on  subjects  which  he  knows — -too 
much  admiration  for  the  resolution  with  which  (right 
or  wrong)  he  has  fought  for  his  own  convictions,  in 
his  own  career — too  much  relish  for  his  humor 
(sometimes  truly  ready  and  keen)  to  spare  him  a 
single  comma  of  the  truth, — when  we  find  him,  as 
here,  raking  up  nonsense,  whimsy,  personality — in 
order  to  make  his  public  stare.  One  who  directs  the 
taste  of  others, — he  he  ever  so  fantastic,  ever  so  rhap- 
sodical, ever  so  dogmatic,  ought  not  to  merit  the  ap- 
pellation given  to  our  author,  he  tells  us,  by  the  om- 
nibus driver  at  Marseilles.  The  setter  forth  in  music 
of  'King  Lear,'  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  the  'Holy 
Family,'  the  writer  of  Requiems  with  four  choirs, 
and  '  Te  Deums,'  for  which  no  cathedral  is  vast 
enough : — and  who  has  attempted,  for  the  Opera  (he 
tells  us),  no  theme  less  ambitious  than 
the  wondrous  tale  of  Troy, 
— one  to  whom  Gluck  is  a  divinity,  and  Beethoven 
an  intoxicating  and  elevating  inspiration — ought  to 
bear  a  better  name,  even  when  his  wit  soars  the  gay- 
est. There  are  grotesques  and  grotesques :  those 
amusing — these  mischievous.  The  chapter  "  Preju- 
dices " — which  contains  apparently  serious,  not  gro- 
tesque, views  of  rhythm,  may  be  considered  on  some 
future  day,  when  the  subject,  as  a  neglected  subject 
of  great  importance,  comes  to  be  treated  separately. 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  117). 
No.  15. 

Mozart  the  Elder  to  M.  Hagenauer. 

London,  Mat!  28,  1764.* 
On  the  27th  of  April,  five  days  after  our  arrival, 
we  were  from  six  to  nine  with  their  Majesties.  The 
present  was  only  24  guineas,  which  was  h,anded  to  us 
at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  king's  apartment.  As 
regards  the  kindness  shown  us  by  their  Majesties,! 
it  is  not  to  be  described.  Their  very  amiable  behav- 
ior prevented  us  from  remembering,  even  for  an  in- 
stant, that  we  had  to  do  with  the  king  and  queen  of 


England.  We  have  been  received  in  every  court  with 
extreme  politeness  ;  but  what  we  have  seen  here  is 
beyond  all.  A  week  after,  we  were  walking  in  St. 
James's  Park,  when  the  king  and  queen  happened  to 
pass  in  their  carriage.  Although  we  all  wore  different 
dresses,  they  recognized  us,  and  not  only  did  they  sa- 
lute us,  but  the  king  let  down  a  window  and  put  his 
head  out,  nodding  to  us  and  waving  his  hand,  espe- 
cially to  our  Master  Wolfgang. 

I  again  beg  of  you  to  have  three  masses  said  at  the 
altar  of  the  Infant  Jesus  at  Loretto  ;  three  at  Maria 
Plain  ;  two  at  St.  Francis  de  Paolo  ;  two  at  St.  John 
Nepomucene,  and  two  others  at  St.  Antony  of  the 
Parish. 

We  have  left  the  chief  of  our  baggage  at  Hum- 
mel's,  the  banker,  in  Paris,  and,  consequently,  all  our 
snuff-boxes,  watches,  and  other  valuable  articles.  M. 
Grimm,  our  devoted  friend,  who  did  everything  for 
us  in  Paris,  gave,  besides,  at  our  departure,  a  gold 
watch  to  Nanerl,  and  to  Wolfgang  a  dessert  knife 
with  a  mother  o'  pearl  handle,  set  in  gold,  with  two 
blades,  one  gold  and  the  other  silver. 

On  the  1 9th  of  May  we  again  spent  an  evening, 
from  six  till  ten,  with  their  Majesties.  Only  two 
princes  were  there — the  king's  brother  and  the  queen's 
brother.  On  taking  leave  we  were  presented  with  24 
guineas.  On  the  5th  of  June,  we  are  to  have  what 
is  here  called  a  benefit.  The  season  for  concerts  is 
over,  and  we  cannot  look  forward  to  anything  great, 
as  the  expenses  will  amount  to  40  guineas.  Basta  1 
All  will  go  well,  provided  with  God's  assistance,  we 
continue  in  full  health,  and  God  preserves  in  health 
our  invincible  Wolfgang.  The  king  not  only  gave 
him  pieces  by  Wagenseil  to  play,  hut  Bach's,  Abel's, 
and  Handel's  music ;  he  executed  all  prima  vista. 
He  played  so  well  on  the  king's  organ,  that  every  one 
preferred  his  organ  playing  to  that  on  the  piano  ;  af- 
terwards he  accompanied  the  queen,  who  sang,  and  a 
solo  on  the  German  flute.  Last  of  all,  he  took  the 
violin  part  of  Handel's  airs,  who  was  present,  and  on 
the  simple  b.ass  part  extemporized  the  most  ravishing 
melodies.  All  were  in  the  last  degree  astonished. 
In  short,  wh:it  he  knew  when  he  left  Salzburg  is  only 
the  shadow  of  ivhat  he  now  knows  ;  it  passes  all  im- 
agination. He  sends  you  his  compliments  from  the 
piano,  where  he  is  at  this  moment  running  through  a 
trio  of  Bach.  Not  a  day  passes  but  he  speaks  at 
least  thirty  times  of  Salzburg,  of  his  friends,  of  ours, 
and  of  his  patrons.  He  has  at  this  moment  an  opera 
in  his  head,  which  he  ivill  have  executed  by  young 
Salzburghers  only  ;  I  have  often  had  to  name  to  him 
all  the  young  people  of  Salzburg,  whom  he  sets  down 
beforehand  for  his  orchestra. 

No.  16. 
The  Same  to  tile  Same. 

London,  June  8.  1764. 

I  h.ave  just  had  another  great  fright.  I  bad  to 
make  in  three  hours'  time  100  guineas.  The  danger 
is  luckily  over.  Every  one  was  in  the  country. 
There  was  no  hope  of  doing  anything  except  on  the 
5th  of  June,  the  eve  of  the  king's  birthday.  We  on- 
ly had  a  few  days  to  dispose  of  tickets  in  ;  until  then 
no  one  had  been  in  town.  As,  generally  speaking, 
two  or  three  weeks  are  required  for  the  disposal  of 
these,  people  were  astonished  that  I  was  able  to  get 
rid  of  200.  All  the  ambassadors  and  the  first  fami- 
lies of  England  came  to  the  concert.  I  cannot  as  yet 
say  whether  I  shall  have  100  guineas  profit  over  ;  I 
have  still  to  receive  some  money  from  my  Lord  March 
for  thirty-six  tii'kets,  and  from  a  friend  in  the  town 
for  forty.  But  bow  enormous  are  the  charges.  For 
the  room,  without  lighting  and  without  desks,  five 
guineas ;  for  each  piano — I  am  obliged  to  have  two, 
on  account  of  the  concertos  for  two  pianos — half  a 
guinea  ;  for  the  principal  singer,  male  and  female, 
five  to  ^ix  guineas  ;  for  the  first  violin  three,  for  the 
soloists  three,  four,  and  five  guineas  ;  for  each  oidina- 
ry  musician  half  a  guinea.  However,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  the  whole  of  the  expenses,  music 
and  room  included,  amount  only  to  twenty  guineas, 
because  the  greater  part  of  the  musicians  refused  to 
accept  anything.  So,  thank  God,  here  is  a  clear  re- 
ceipt! 

As  for  news,  I  can  give  you  none  beyond  what  you 
read  in  the  papers.  Is'it  not  enough  that  my  daugh- 
ter is  one  of  the  most  skilful  artists  in  Europe,  though 
only  twelve  years  old,  and  the  magnanimous  Wolf- 
g<ang  knows  all  that  can  be  required  of  a  man  of 
forty  !  In  a  word,  who  has  not  seen  and  heard  this 
marvel  can  believe  in  it.  All  you  folks  at  Salzburg 
know  nothing  about  it,  for  it  is  a  very  different  affair 
from  before  our  departure. 

No.  17. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

London,  June  28,  1764. 
I  have  again   100  guineas  to   send  to  Salzburg, 
which  I  might  easily  increase  to  half  as  much  again 


without  inconvenience  to  myself.  Next  week  we 
shall  go  to  Tunbridge,  where  a  great  many  of  the 
nobility  go  to  take  the  waters  in  July  and  August. 

A  concert  is  about  to  be  given  at  iSanelagb,for  the 
benefit  of  a  new  lying-in  hospital.  Wolfgang  shall 
play  a  concerto  on  the  organ  there  as  an  act  ot  Eng- 
lish patriotism ;  it  is  the  way  to  win  the  affections  of 
this  nation. 

No.  18. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Chelsea,  September  13,  1764. 
In  consequence  of  my  illness  we  have  taken  a 
house  of  Mr.  Randal,  in  Twefield-row.  Among  my 
friends  in  London  there  is  a  certain  Sipruntini,  a 
great  virtuoso  on  the  violoncello.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
Dutch  Jew.  After  having  travelled  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  he  found  the  faith,  ceremonies,  and  ordinances 
of  the  Hebrew  religion  ridiculous,  and  he  abandoned 
his  faith.  I  was  lately  conversing  with  him  on  reli- 
gion ;  and  after  a  long  conversation  I  found  that  he 
was  content  to  believe  in  God,  to  love  Him  first,  and 
next  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  and  to  live  like 
an  honest  man.  I  took  some  pains  to  m:ike  him  im- 
derstand  a  few  ideas  proper  to  our  faith,  and  I 
brought  matters  so  far  as  that  he  agreed  with  me  that 
of  all  Christian  confessions,  the  Catholic  faith  was 
the  best.  Shortly  I  shall  make  a  fresh  attack  ;  but 
we  must  proceed  gently.  Patience!  perhaps  I  may 
become  a  missionary  in  England. 

No.  19. 

London,  March  19,  1765. 
My  concert  did  not  take  place  till  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  was  not  so  full  as  I  expected,  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  plaisii-s  of  the  season.  How- 
ever, we  made  a  receipt  of  130  guineas,  txienty-seven 
of  which  went  to  expenses.  I  cannot  tell  where  the 
fault  lies,  and  why  there  was  not  more  generosity 
shown.  But  I  did  not  acceptthe  reproach  which  has 
been  urged  against  me.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  speak 
of  a  thing  which  I  did  after  mature  reflection,  after 
manv  sleepless  nights,  with  determination — and 
which  is  past  1  for  I  am  fully  resolved  not  to  bring 
up  my  children  in  so  dangerous  a  country,  where  the 
greater  number  have  no  religion,  and  only  had  exam- 
ples are  before  one's  eyes.  Could  you  witness  the 
education  of  children  here,  you  would  be  surprised. 
As  for  matters  of  religion,  it  won't  do  to  talk  of  it. 
The  queen  gave  fifty  guineas  to  AVolfgang  for  the 
the  dedication  of  his  Sonatas.  J  I  shall  not,  at  the 
end  of  the  reckoning,  have  made  as  much  in  London 
as  appearances  promised  in  the  beginning. 

No.  20. 
The  Hague,  September  10,  1765.  § 

The  Dutch  Minister  in  London  had  frequently 
urged  us  to  pav  a  visit  to  the  Hague  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  He  spoke  to  the  deaf.  After  leaving 
London  on  the  24tb  of  July,  we  stayed  a  day  at  Can- 
terbury, and  afterwards,  to  the  end  of  the  month,  at 
the  estate  of  an  English  squire.  On  the  very  day  of 
our  departure,  the  Minister  came  again  to  pay  us  a 
visit,  begging  us  to  go  to  the  Hague  at  once,  saying 
that  the  Princess  of  Weilburg,  sister  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  had  an  e.xtrordinary  desire  to  see  my  chil- 
dren :  was  It  possible  to  refuse  anything  to  a  lady 
who  was  enceinte  ? 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  August  I  quitted  England. 
At  Calais  we  met,  in  the  shape  of  acquaintances,  the 
Duchess  de  Montmorency  and  the  Prince  of  Croy. 
Wolfgang  and  I  were  detained  four  weeks  at  Lille  by 
sickness,  and  we  were  not  quite  restored  at  Ghent. 
Wolfgang  played  there  on  the  new  organ  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Order  of  St.  Bernard,  and  at  Ant- 
werp on  that  of  the  Cathedral. 

^Ve  have  been  here  a  week  ;  we  have  been  twice  to 
the  Princess,  and  once  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
placed  his  equipage  at  our  disposal.  My  daughter 
has  fallen  sick  ;  when  she  is  better,  we  are  to  return 
to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Weilburg,  and  also  to 
the  Duke  of  Wolfenbiittel. 

The  journey  is  paid  for.  Who  will  p.ay  for  the  re- 
turn ?  This  we  must  see.  My  wife  begs  you  to  have 
masses  said  for  us  at  the  parish  church,  at  Maria 
Pla'in,  at  Loretto,  and  one  in  honor  of  St.  Walpurgis 
wherever  you  please. 

No.  21. 
The  Hague,  November  5,  1765. 
It  was  much  against  my  will  that  we  came  to  the 
Hague,  and  though  1  have  not  lost  ray  poor  daughter 
she  h,as  been  at  the  last  extreme.  When  all  hope 
was  lost,  I  advised  her  to  be  resigned  to  the  Divine 
will.  She  received  the  holv  viaticum  and  extreme 
unction.  Ah  !  if  any  one  could  have  heard  my  wife, 
mv  daughter,  and  mvself,  at  that  supreme  moment ! 
Could  he  have  heard  us  persuading  that  poor  Nanerl 
of  the  vanitv  of  the  world,  of  the  blessed  death  of 
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children,  they  could  not  have  remained  insensible — 
all  this  time  Wolfgang  was  playing  music  in  the  ad- 
joininc:  room. 

At  last  the  Princess  sent  me  the  honest  and  respec- 
table Professor  Schivenkel,  who  treated  the  malady 
altogether  in  a  different  mfinner.  My  daujihter  was 
frequently  beside  herself,  alternately  wakeful  and 
plunged  in  a  stupor,  talking  in  her  sleep,  sometimes 
English,  sometimes  German,  in  such  a  way,  that, 
notwithstanding  our  affliction,  we  were  forced  to 
laugh  :  it  made  Wolfgang,  too,  forget  his  sorrow. 
It  remains  now  to  be  known  whether  God  will  grant 
my  dauchter  the  grace  of  restoring  her  to  strength, 
or" whether  some  fresh  accident  will  supervene.  In 
any  case  we  submit  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God. 
Before  e'er  we  started  fiom  Salzburg,  we  prayed  ur- 
gently to  God  that  he  should  interpose  some  obstacle 
to  our  voyage,  or  speed  it  by  his  blessmg.  If  my 
daughter  die,  she  will  die  like  a  saint.  If  God  grant 
her  life,  we  pray  that  hereafter,  at  his'own  time,  he 
may  accord  to  her  an  end  as  innocent,  as  holy  as  her 
deatli  would  be  at  this  time.  I  hope  we  shall  pre- 
serve her,  for  at  the  moment  when  she  was  at  the 
worst,  on  the  Sunday,  when  in  the  words  of  the 
Gospel,  1  said,  "  Domine  Descende,  Lord,  come 
down  ere  my  daughter  die,"  the  Gospel  answered  me  : 
"  She  is  not  dead,  but  slcepeth ;  thy  faith  hath  saved 
her." 

Pray  have  masses  said  in  my  daughter's  name. 
She  thought,  also,  of  the  blessed  Credentia,  and  de- 
sires that  a  mass  may  be  said  under  her  invocation  ; 
but,  .as  we  cannot  do  so  until  the  church  have  decided 
something  regarding  this  saintly  soul,  I  leave  it  to 
your  wife  to  hold  a  consistory,  with  several  Francis- 
can fathers,  and  settle  the  m.atter  in  such  a  manner 
that  my  daughter  maybe  satisfied,  while  conforming, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  laws  of  God  and  the  holy 
church. 

As  soon  as  my  daughter's  health  will  permit,  I  in- 
tend to  spend  a  few  days  with  Wolfgang  at  Amster- 
dam. 

*  Mozart,  on  leaving  Paris  with  his  family,  bad  (crossed  over 
to  England  by  Calai.s.  and  readied  there  April  10,  1764. 

t  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte. 

3*3Iozart  spent  in  London,  during  the  year,  £300.  lie  had 
Bis  new  sonatas,  bv  bis  son.  engraved ;  they  were  for  the  piano 
and  dedicated  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  oj^  Great  Britain. 

}  The  Mozart  family  left  England  the  1st  of  August.  1765, 
and  returned  by  way  of  Calais  to  Germany,  passing  through 
Paris  and  Flanders. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Uniform  Musical  Pitch. 
Meeting    in    London. 

(Continued  from  page  125.} 
Mr.  Nicholson  had  himself  been  a  sufferer  from 
the  variation  of  the  pitch  throughout  the  country, 
and  he  had  maile  some  experiments  to  show  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  if  it  could  be  arrived  at,  of  something 
■  like  uniformity  of  pitch.  At  the  close  of  the  London 
season  last  autumn,  they  bad  three  musical  festivals 
in  the  country,  and  the  difference  of  pitch  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  of  the  organs  used  was  just  a 
semitone ;  so  that  the  music  played  in  D  at  Hereford 
was  played  in  E  flat  at  Leeds.  This  variation,  as 
affecting  the  class  of  instruments  upon  which  he 
played,  was  very  serious.  It  was  impossible  to  carry 
about  a  case  of  instruments  to  suit  the  various  pitrli- 
es,  and  the  only  means  they  had  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty was  by  using  different  reeds.  The  medium 
reed  was  that  which  was  in  use  seven  years  ago  in 
the  orchestra  of  London,  but  witliin  the  last  three 
years  they  had  got  their  reeds  from  Paris,  and  the-^e 
had  to  be  made  specially  to  suit  the  English  pitch. 
This  had  an  injurions  effect  upon  the  tones  of  the  in- 
strument, more  especially  at  the  extremes  of  its  com- 
pass. He  did  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Mellon  in  his  letter,  that  the  highest  pitch  they 
now  had  should  be  the  one  adopted.  He  objected  to 
that  for  many  reasons.  He  thought  those  who  had 
had  experience  of  the  differences  of  tone  in  an  or- 
chestra, would  hear  him  out  that  the  high  pitch  they 
were  at  present  accustomed  to  was  very  disagreeable. 
It  made  the  stringed  instruments  anything  but  bril- 
liant; it  reduced  the  size  of  the  .strings,  and  made  the 
tone  wiry,  and  it  destroyed  the  deep  volume  of  sound. 
There  was  one  other  thing  he  had  noticed,  and  those 
present  who  were  interested  in  the  scientific  part  of 
the  subject  might  be  able  to  make  something  of  it. 
That  was,  that  in  the  orchestra  mean  pitch  there  was 
considerable  variation  in  summer  and  winter;  in 
other  words,  the  pitch  of  orchestral  performances  in 
which  he  had  played  during  the  winter,  was  percep- 
tibly lower  than  during  the  height  of  summer.  If  he 
were  to  make  a  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  altering  the  pitch,  he  should  he  in  favor  of  a 
pitch  not  too  low— something  near  to  that  of  the  Exe- 
ter Hall  organ,  and  not  quite  so  low  as  Mr.  HuUah's 
fork ;  but  certainly  between  the  Philharmonic  and 
Opera  pitch. 


Sir  Geoege  Smart  said  the  question  at  present 
before  them  was  whether  a  musical  fixed  pitch  was 
desirable,  not  what  that  pitch  should  be.  A  standard 
or  fixed  pitch  was  no  new  idea.  It  was  stated  that, 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  it  was  thought  conveni- 
ent to  have  a  bell  or  large  organ  pipe,  whereon  a 
person  used  to  sound  the  tone  to  the  choir  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  an  anthem,  and  sometimes  in  the 
middle  of  it,  to  keep  the  singers  to  the  right  pitch. 
The  same  practice  was  pursued  by  Benedictine 
monks,  in  1673.  Therefore,  although  this  was  no 
new  subject,  he  nevertheless  thought  it  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  and  one  which  he  hoped  would  be  settled 
by  this  movement  in  favor  of  a  uniform  pitch,  which, 
in  his  humble  judiiment  was  highly  desirable.  He 
begged  to  second  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  Benedict  thought  that  the  pitch  must  be 
regulated  by  the  human  voice.  The  fact  was  the 
voice  had  been  too  much  neirlected  of  late  jn  favor  of 
instrumental  effect.  He  thousrht  the  absence  of  that 
purity  of  intonation  which  had  formerly  characterized 
cathedral  singers  was  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
excessive  height  of  the  pitch,  which  imparted  a  kind 
of  factitious  brilliancy  to  the  performances,  but  de- 
tracted from  the  real  purity  of  sound.  He  therefore 
entirely  agreed  wiih  what  had  fallen  from  Sir  George 
Smart  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  spoken,  and 
he  hoped  the  decision  would  be  in  favor  of  lowering 
the  pitch,  and  rot  raising  it. 

Mr.  Ella  said  he  happened  to  be  in  Paris  at  the 
time  the  report  of  the  commission  was  brought  up. 
He  believed  the  subject  had  been  investisated  with 
much  perseverance,  and  with  true  love  for  the  art, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  saved  if  ajrree- 
ms  as  be  thoucrht  all  present  did,  upon  the  desira- 
bilitv  of  establishing  a  uniform  pitch,  a  committee 
was  formed  to  come  to  some  practical  result  upon  the 
matter.  Whether  or  not  they  would  decide  in  favor 
of  the  pitch  which  had  been  adopted  in  France  he 
could  not  say.  If  they  admitted  music  to  be  a  uni- 
versal lantruage,  it  was  the  more  desirable  to  estab- 
lish an  universal  pitch.  He  h.ad  passed  twenty-seven 
vears  of  his  life  in  the  orchestras  of  London  ;  and  he 
thougbt,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  instruments 
were  to  be  considered  rather  than  voices.  Mozart,  in 
his  Zauhcrfldie,  bad  written  a  scena  which  very  few 
persons  could  sine-,  and  there  were  many  similar 
cases  ;  so  that  if  they  took  the  varyins:  standards  of 
voices,  he  did  not  know  how  they  would  regulate  the 
standard  pitch  by  them :  he  thpught  instruments 
should  establish  it.  He  beeged  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  forming  a  committee  to  investigate  the  ad- 
visability of  adopting  the  pitch  already  established  in 
France.  He  did  not  sav  that  they  oucht  to  adopt 
that  pitch,  but  he  knew  that  the  result  had  been  ar- 
rived at  after  a  most  dilig-ent  investisation  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  he  thought  the  question  should  re- 
ceive full  consideration. 

The  Ciiaiuman  eatbered  from  the  discussion,  as 
far  as  it  bad  gone,  that  the  sense  of  the  meeting  was, 
that  a  uniformitv  of  pitch  was  desirable,  and  he 
thougbt  tbev  need  not  occupy  further  time  upon  that 
point.  With  reeard  to  certain  difficulties  su£rgestcd 
bv  Mr.  Hnllah,  he  tbouirht  some  of  them  were  to  be 
easily  .settled.  For  instance,  as  to  the  pitch  being 
hicher  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  than  it  was 
now — 

Mr.  HuLLAH  had  only  said  he  believed  it  to  have 
been  so. 

The  CnAinsiAN — With  regard  to  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Nicholson,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  difference  of 
temperature  in  summer  and  winter  upon  the  pitch, 
Dr.  Smith  had  alluded  to  that  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  the  pipes  of  the  organ,  and  he  had  driven 
the  variation  in  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the 
months  of  November,  September,  and  Autrust,  which 
were  found  to  be  in  the  following  ratios  : — In  No- 
vember, 2.54  vibrations  ;  in  September,  262  vibra- 
tions ;  and  in  August,  268  vibrations.  As  he  had 
already  said,  he  collected  that  the  sense  of  the  mcet- 
ino-  was  in  favor  of  a  uniform  pitch.  He  would  now 
put  the  resolution  which  had  been  proposed  to  that 
effect. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  Chairman  said  the  question  which  followed 
upon  the  precedina-  one  was,  what  the  musical  pitch 
should  be.  Mr.  Hullah  having  made  a  decided  at- 
tempt in  that  direction,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
hear  from  that  gentleman  what  he  had  to  say  in  favor 
of  his  plan. 

Mr.  Ella  would  propose  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  pitch  which  the  French 
commission  had  established.  They  had  been  en- 
gaged two  years  in  investigating  and  discussing  the 
subject,  and  it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  information  had  been  col- 
lected, from  some  of  which  it  was  probable  points  of 
value  might  be  gained.  It  was  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that   many  of  their  best    orchestral    players    were 


Frenchmen.  The  first  oboe  at  the  Italian  Opera  was 
a  Frenchman,  and  they  always  tuned  from  that  in- 
strument. 

The  Chairman  would  say  that  he  had  never 
found  any  good  to  result  from  the  formation  of  com- 
mittees prematurely  before  they  knew  distinctly  what 
they  had  to  determine.  He  thought  they  should  first 
hear  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  adoption  of 
various  pitches. 

Mr.  Nicholson  remarked  that  the  instruments 
imported  from  Paris  for  the  use  of  orchestras  in  Eng- 
land, were  in  a  sharper  key  than  those  used  in  France. 
Oboes,  bassoons,  &e.,  were  always  made  sharper  for 
the  English  orchestras.  An  oboe  had  been  lately 
imported  from  France  which  was  much  flatter  than 
those  used  in  our  own  orchestras,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  it  cut  to  bring  it  to  the  necessary  pitch. 
All  the  instruments,  however,  they  had  from  Paris, 
were  generally  made  with  a  view  to  the  English 
pitch. 

Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  believed  that  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  a  uniform  pitch  was  desira- 
ble. He  ventured  to  say  that  the  commission  which 
had  sat  in  Paris  was  one  of  the  greatest  authority  ; 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  report  which  had  been 
put  into  his  hands  that  day,  that  they  had  taken  great 
pains,  which  might  he  saved  to  any  future  commit- 
tee that  might  be  appointed.  France,  whether  justly 
or  not,  had  been  considered  as  the  leading  power  in 
matters  of  art,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Continent  was 
concerned.  According  to  the  information  that  had 
been  received,  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  French 
pitch  as  now  established  would  be  introduced  into  all 
Germany.  That  perhaps  was  of  no  consequence  to 
England  ;  still  it  tended  to  prove  that  it  ultimately 
would  become  more  or  less  the  universal  pitch.  A 
friend  of  his  at  Munich  had  written  to  him  to  say 
that  he  would  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  get  the 
pitch  reduced  there,  if  it  were  not  carried  too  low. 
The  pitch  at  Dresden,  where  they  had  the  finest 
stringed  instruments  in  the  world,  within  a  few  vibra- 
tions agreed  with  the  new  pitch  of  Paris,  and  the  rest 
of  Germany  was  more  or  less  u-ed  to  a  pitch  very 
closely  assimilating  to  that  established  in  France. 
Of  It'alv  he  could  not  speak,  but  if  this  pitch  was 
adopted  over  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  it  could  hard- 
ly be  supposed  that  Italy  would  stand  aloof  in  the 
general  movement,  but  would  also  lower  her  pitch  ; 
and,  if  it  were  lowered,  was  it  not  the  most  natural 
thing;  to  suppose  that  they  would  adopt  the  French 
pitch  7  There  ought  to  be  universality  in  this  matter. 
Music  itself  was  a  universal  language,  and  he  hoped 
in  this  respect  it  would  be  more  harmonious  than  it 
was  at  present.  Grand  as  England  was  in  her  musi- 
cal exertions,  he  could  not  conceive  that,  without  any 
grave  reason  for  it,  she  would  persist  in  having  a 
pitch  exclusively  her  own.  He  would  say  a  word 
with  respect  to  the  voice.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Ella  that  the  voice  was  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
settlement  of  this  question.  He  thought  the  voice 
stood  paramount.  It  was  clear  to  every  one  that  the 
voice  could  not  be  altered  ;  and  if  they  looked  to  the 
chefs-J'anivre  of  olden  times — he  referred  to  the  works 
of  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven— there  was  much 
music  which  coidd  not  be  sung  at  the  present  pitch. 
He  hoped  this  question  would  be  satisfitetorily  de- 
cided. 

The  Chairman  said,  without  Laying  claim  to  any 
great  knowledge  of  music,  he  would  observe — having 
read  the  papers  upon  the  subject  which  had  been  put 
into  his  hand.s — that  every  one  must  see  that  there 
was  a  perpetual  acknowledgment  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  voice  to  resist  that  tendency  to  raise 
the  pitch  which  had  prevailed  for  a  long  time.  With 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  taking  the  French  standard, 
it  must  be  allowed  that,  being  established  by  so  pow- 
erful a  body  of  musical  influence  as  was  united  in 
producing  this  report,  and  so  well  received  as  it  had 
been,  there  was  strong  reason  for  their  accepting  it ; 
and  as  one  who  had  been  engaged  in  scientific  opera- 
tions of  other  kinds,  he  would  just,  give  them  oiie 
word  of  warning  with  icference  to  what  took  place  in 
another  society,  with  regard  to  the  French  metre, 
when  that  wasfirst  established.  Some  time  after  this 
took  place,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the 
English  standard  of  measure  by  the  oscillations  of 
the  pendulum,  and  the  individual,  who  stood  high  in 
the  scientific  world,  to  whom  the  experiments  were 
naturally  referred,  conceived  that  he  had  obtained 
results  different  from  the  French,  and  that  therefore 
their  calculations  must  have  been  eiToneous,  when 
the  answer  was — "  By  all  means  let  us  have  some- 
thing different  from  the  French."  He  would  merely 
remark  that  he  thought  that  was  not  a  wise  spirit  to 
act  in  ;  and  he  recommended  them  to  approach  the 
consideration  of  this  question  with  a  disposition 
rather  to  adopt,  if  possible,  that  which  had  already 
obtained  a  considerable  amount  of  approval,  than 
with  a  desire  to  establish  anything  better,  regardless 
of  the  merits  of  the  other  system. 
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Mr.  Tdtton  had  been  connected  for  twenty-five 
years  with  the  band  of  the  Horse  Guards,  during 
which  period  the  pitch  had  been  getting  sharper  and 
sharper.  He  had  with  him  a  little  tuning-fork,  which 
represented  the  pitch  established  in  Belgium,  and  this 
was  half  a  tone  flatter  than  the  pitch  they  were  at 
now. 

Madame  Goldschmidt  was  of  opinion  that  if  the 
present  pitch  were  adhered  to,  all  the  voices  would  be 
more  or  less  spoiled,  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  had  so  few  really  good  singers.  For  her  own 
part,  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  music  that 
she  could  not  think  of  singing  at  the  present  pitch  ; 
and  music  which  she  sang  with  the  greatest  ease 
about  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  pitch  was  lower, 
she  conld  not  now  attempt.  If  the  raising  of  the 
pitch  went  on  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  the  human 
voice  would  lose  its  beauty  and  strength  ;  and  she 
did  not  consider  it  was  proper  to  tax  the  voice  to 
that  extent.  In  her  opinion  the  standard  of  the  pitch 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  human  voice. 

M.  GoLDSCHinrDT  did  not  suggest  that  they 
should  adopt  the  French  pitch  merely  because  it  was 
French,  but  chiefly  because  it  was  the  pitch  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  of  Broadwood  thirty  years 
ago.  As  it  was  adopted  by  France  why  should  we 
not  also  adopt  it,  especially  as  it  was  the  good  old 
pitch  of  olden  times  1 

Mr.  Henkt  Blagkove  was  decidedly  in  favor  of 
lowering  the  pitch.  It  was  questionable  whether  it 
would  tend  to  improve  his  own  instrument  to  lower 
the  pitch,  though  competent  judges  of  stringed  in- 
struments had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  violin, 
an^  its  brethren  of  larger  growth,  suflTered  from  the 
present  high  pitch.  He  might  mention  Herr  Molique, 
a  good  authority  on  that  subject,  who  considered  it 
was  ruining  the  violin  to  keep  up  the  pitch  to  its 
present  height.  As  regarded  the  effect  of  lowering 
it  a  little,  he  thought  they  would  soon  get  used  to  it. 
He  considered  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
have  a  uniform  pitch,  and,  if  it  ivere  lower  than  the 
present  one,  there  would  be  a  strong  feeling  in  favor 
of  it  on  the  part  of  the  organists  of  cathedrals. 
Almost  all  the  old  organs  were  very  much  below  the 
present  pitch,  very  nearly  approaching  the  pitch 
which  was  now  adopted  in  France.  If  they  kept  up 
the  pitch  as  high  as  it  now  was,  it  was  impossible 
that  these  org.ins  could  be  used  in  orchestral  perform- 
ances. Mr.  Blagrove  corroborated  Mr.  HuUah's 
statement  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  temperature 
on  the  pitch  of  the  organ,  which  caused  inconveni- 
ence at  the  morning  rehearsals.  He  believed  they 
would  do  no  practical  good  until  they  adopted  the 
French  pitch  as  it  now  stood.  If  they  recognized  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  uniform  pitch,  his  ad- 
vice was  not  to  go  against  their  professional  brethren 
abroad.  Let  them  rather  go  with  them  if  they  could. 
It  was  true  that  we  owed  a  great  deal  to  Germany. 
The  finest  music  kno^vn  was  composed  by  Germans, 
and  what  that  nation  was  likely  to  do  must  be  taken 
into  consideration ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  would 
say,  that  if  he  were  sure  the  Germans  would  adopt 
the  French  pitch,  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
cepting it. 

The  Chairman  was  sure  the  concluding  advice  of 
the  last  speaker  would  receive  due  attention.  He  was 
afraid  that  no  body  of  musicians  could  prevent  the 
pipes  of  an  organ  from  becoming  sharper,  or  the 
strings  of  instruments  from  getting  flatter  through  the 
additional  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  room  ;  the 
strings  would  expand  by  the  influence  of  heat. 

Sir  George  Smart  said  Mr.  Goldschmidt  had  al- 
luded to  the  pitch  thirty  years  ago.  He  (Sir  George 
Smart)  was  much  concerned  in  the  adoption  of  that 
pitch.  At  that  time  he  found  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  he  was  now 
delighted  to  hear  Mr.  Blagrove  pronounce  in  favor 
of  a  lower  pitch,  for  at  that  time  the  players  of 
stringed  instruments  especially  were  almost  univer- 
sally for  raising  it.  Three  of  the  greatest  musicians 
of  the  time,  viz.,  Mrs.  Billington,  Mr.  Br.Tham,  and 
Mr.  Griesbach  assembled  at  his  house,  and  they  de- 
termined upon  a  pitch,  the  lady  acting  on  the  part  of 
the  female  vocalists,  Mr.  Braham  on  that  of  the  male 
voices,  and  Mr.  Griesb'ieh  for  the  instruments. 
When  those  individuals  had  determined  the  pitch,  he 
requested  Mr.  Broadwood  to  make  a  fork  to  that 
pitch.  That  fork  was  sent  to  Paris  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Commission,  and  it  was  that  which  was  des- 
cribed in  the  report  as  the  No.  1  pitch.  He  granted 
it  was  a  little  flat,  but  it  was  purposely  so,  because, 
as  the  Chairman  had  said,  nothing  would  prevent  the 
rising  of  the  pitch  of  the  pipes  of  an  organ  when  ex- 
posed to  a  heated  atmosphere.  It  might  be  difiicult 
in  that  numerous  assembly  to  fix  upon  the  pitch  to 
be  adopted,  and  if  they  then  came  to  an  agreement 
upon  the  subject  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
satisfactory.  He  agreed  with  the  remark  that  had 
been  made,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  committee  being 


appointed,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  take  into  con- 
sideration what  had  been  said  in  favor  of  the  French 
pitch.  Doubtless  it  woiild  be  adopted  by  Germany. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  French  pitch  was  exactly 
what  it  ought  to  be,  but  he  thought  it  was  veiy  near 
what  he  imagined  a  committee  would  decide  upon. 

The  Eev.  G.  T.  Detffield,  as  a  musical  ama- 
teur, would  express  a  hope  that  the  decision  of  this 
meeting  would  result  in  the  lowering  of  the  pitch 
which  was  now  prevalent  in  London.  He  would  urge 
it  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  orchestra 
as  well  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  human  voice, 
and  he  spoke  the  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of  ama- 
teurs in  the  kingdom.  He  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  cause  of  the  human  voice,  which  had  undoub- 
tedly suffered  by  the  rise  which  had  been  going  on  in 
the  pitch,  and  this  was  more  conspicuous  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  old  masters.  He 
especially  alluded  to  what  was  dear  to  them  all — the 
works  of  the  immortal  Handel.  The  chorus  parts 
left  by  that  great  master  had  never  been  heard  with 
all  their  mellow  effects  since  the  pitch  was  raised  to 
its  present  scale.  Mr.  Hullah  had  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  the  pitch  had  risen  .at  all  during  the  150  or 
SCO  years.  He  (Mr.  Driffield)  could  not  go  back  to 
evidence  of  that  remote  period,  but  he  could  bring 
forward  proofs  that  during  the  last  100  years  the 
pitch  had  risen  very  considerably.  About  six  years 
ago  he  became  the  purchaser  of  Handel's  own  tuning 
fork,  and  he  had  that  instrument  in  his  hand.  That 
was  evidence  of  what  the  pitch  was  in  this  country  in 
1759.  It  was  an  A  fork.  Mr.  Drifiield  also  pro- 
duced another  fork,  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  as 
being  of  the  same  date  as  that  of  Handel.  The  tone 
was  identical,  but  was  an  octave  lower. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  point  to  which  the 
discussion  converged  was,  that  it  was  desirable  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
pitch  which  they  recommended  to  be  adopted  in 
England. 

Mr.  HuLEAH  would  be  glad  to  hear  fi-om  Mr. 
Walker  what  would  be  about  the  expense,  in  round 
numbers,  of  lowering  the  pitch  of  an  organ  worth 
£2,000,  a  quarter  of  a  tone. 

Mr.  Walker,  at  a  rough  guess,  should  say  per- 
haps £50. 

Mr.  Davison  did  not  agree  with  that  estimate,  for 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  very  far  below  the 
mark.  If  the  pitch  was  lowered  at  all  in  organs,  it 
would  be  better  to  lower  it  half  a  note,  which  was  the 
difference  between  the  pitch  of  the  opera  orchestra 
and  the  proposed  French  pitch. 

Mr.  HuLEAH  said  this  was  not  strictly  so,  though 
it  was  so  within  about  ten  vibrations. 

Mr.  Davison  submitted  that  the  simplest  plan 
would  be  to  transpose  the  pipes  half  a  note,  and  put 
fresh  pipes  lor  the  lower  notes,  though  in  a  large 
organ  that  would  be  rather  expensive.  Of  all  instru- 
ments to  be  considered  in  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
pitch,  he  thought  the  organ  should  especially  betaken 
into  account. 

Mr.  BowLET  thought  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
this  question  would  be  to  unite  a  sufficient  amount  of 
influence  in  the  musical  world  generally,  so  as  to 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  views  which  they  decided 
to  be  best.  Fortunately  for  them  they  did  not  live 
under  the  same  regime  as  their  neighbors  across  the 
Channel.  We  must  take  a  more  moderate  course. 
When  the  organ  was  placed  in  Exeter  Hall,  it  was  a 
matter  of  grave  consideration  to  what  diapason  it 
should  be  tuned,  so  as  to  adapt  it  both  to  the  ancient 
and  modern  works  which  would  be  performed  upon 
it.  They  had  to  reconcile  the  music  of  Handel  with 
that  of  Mendelssohn. 

Mr.  Beagrove  thought  if  they  took  the  three 
pitches,  Handel's,  Sir  G,  Smart's,  and  Hnllah's, 
there  would  be  very  little  difference  between  them — 
more  especially  comparing  Hullah's  and  Smart's. 
He  believed  that,  within  very  little,  they  were  identi- 
cal with  the  Paris  pitch. 

Mr.  HuELAH  could  assure  the  meeting  that  he  was 
not  bigoted  to  any  pitch  in  particular,  hut  he  would 
be  delighted  to  vote  for  any  one  upon  which  they 
could  all  agree.  The  difference  between  the  pitch 
which  had  been  designated  as  his  and  the  French 
pitch,  was  simply  ten  vibrations  per  second.  The 
French  pitch  was  522  vibrations  per  second  ;  his  was 
512.  Practically  the  difference  was  hardly  appre- 
ciable by  the  ear.  He  thought  if  it  were  an  open 
question  to  decide  between  the  two  pitches,  they  were 
so  near  that  it  would  be  wise  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
lower  pitch,  for  all  the  evidence  went  to  show  that 
not  only  had  the  pitch  a  tendency  to  rise  from  day  to 
day,  but  even  in  the  course  of  an  evening,  and  if  they 
were  to  reach  that  pitch  which  was  considered  desira- 
ble, and  to  which  Madame  Goldschmidt  had  alluded 
as  the  one  given  by  nature,  the  pitch  would  be  lower, 
and  not  higher  than  the  present  one.  He  would  put 
on  record  a  remarkable  expression  which  was  used 


some  time  since  by  Sir  George  Smart,  in  reference 
to  this  subject.  He  said,  "  It  is  not  the  philosopher 
who  has  settled  the  pitch  ;  God  Almighty  has  settled 
the  pitch  in  making  the  human  voice." 

Dr.  Arnott  said  it  had  been  mentioned  that  great 
inconvenience  had  been  experienced  from  the  rise  of 
the  pitch  of  the  organ  in  the  course  of  an  evening's 
performance.  He  thought  nothing  was  easier  than 
to  maintain  the  pitch  of  the  organ  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  connected  with  the  bellows  communicating 
with  the  outer  air,  and  so  keeping  up  a  blast  of  cold 
air  through  the  pipes,  thus  preventing  their  expan- 
sion by  heat. 

Mr.  Walker  remarked  that  the  cold  air  must  be 
blown  upon  the  exterior  of  the  pipes  as  well  as  upon 
the  interior.  Moreover  the  front  pipes  of  an  oi'gan 
were  generally  more  affected  by  the  heat  than  the  in- 
terior pipes. 

The  Chairman  a,«ked  whether  he  was  to  consider 
th.at  they  had  arrived  at  this  point — viz.,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  appoint  a  committee  to  report  what  pitch 
they  recommended  to  be  adopted.  The  opinions  ad- 
vanced would  find  a  proper  field  for  discussion  in 
that  committee,  as  well  as  some  other  points  as  yet 
untouched. 

Mr.  Tdtton  remarked  that  there  appeared  to  be 
no  representative  of  the  important  class  of  wind  in- 
struments. If  they  altered  the  pitch  they  altered  the 
whole  construction  of  wind  instruments,  as  the  pres- 
ent wooden  instruments  could  not  possibly  be  adap- 
ted to  the  new  pitch,  although  the  brass  ones  might 
be.  The  present  clarionets  and  bassoons  were  tuned 
by  drawing  out  the  joints,  to  make  them  flatter  ;  but 
if  this  was  done,  the  ventages  should  be  enlarged, 
which  could  not  be  done  upon  the  existing  instru- 
ments. 

Mr.  Harry  Chester,  as  one  of  the  Council,  had 
no  desire  to  interfere  in  the  musical  question  which 
now  engaged  their  attention,  but  he  would  put  it  to 
the  meeting  whether  the  recommendations  of  a  com- 
mittee, necessarily  much  smaller  than  the  present  as- 
semblv,  would  come  with  greater  authority  than  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  meeting  itself.  If  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  French  pitch  was  desirable,  he 
would  suggest  whether  they  ought  not  to  affirm  that 
by  a  resolution,  rather  than  defer  it  to  a  committee, 
whose  decision,  perhaps  not  being  unanimous,  would 
not  come  with  so  much  weight  as  a  resolution  of  thia 
numerous  meeting. 

Mr.  Hullah  would  like,  before  the  French  pitch 
was  adopted,  that  some  person,  more  conversant  with 
musical  calculation  than  he  was,  should  state  what 
objections — if  any — there  were  to  it  on  that  score,  be- 
cause, if  not,  the  difference  between  that  pitch  and  his 
was  so  small,  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  adopt  the 
French  pitch  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  He  should 
like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Eev.  and  Learned 
Ch.iirman  upon  this  subject  before  they  committed 
themselves  to  so  important  a  step. 

The  Chairman  said  it  might  be  difficult  to  find 
even  a  sm.all  committee  in  which  there  would  be  suf- 
ficient unanimity  to  carry  the  weight  with  it  which 
such  a  decision'  would  require ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  thought  the  present  meeting  was  not  suf- 
ficiently numerous — excluding  amateurs  like  himself 
— to  carry  such  weight  as  was  requisite  for  the  accep- 
tance of  its  decision  by  the  musical  world  at  large, 
especially  as  it  was  not  understood  that  the  decision 
of  the  pitch  was  to  he  proposed  to  the  present  meet- 
ing. With  regard  to  Mr.  Hullah's  remarks,  he  would 
say  that  every  mathematician,  at  first  sight,  might 
have  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  what  Mr.  Hullah  called 
his  standard  of  512.  Chladni  had  founded  his  system 
upon  that  number,  and  no  mathematician  who  ex- 
pressed the  relation  of  musical  notes  in  numbers  could 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  advantage  for  such  purpo- 
ses of  that  scale,  which  gave  to  the  middle  C  512  vi- 
brations per  second.  That  did  not  give  A  a  whole 
number,  but  it  gave  a  great  amount  of  whole  num- 
bers, and  in  many  ways  was  convenient.  Therefore, 
there  must  naturally  be  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  that 
standard.  On  the  other  hand,  "the  numerical  advan- 
tages of  the  standard  were  not  important.  Where 
the  note  was  determined,  they  knew  what  it  was  by 
the  number  of  vibrations,  whether  counted  in  frac- 
tions or  decimals,  and  by  that  means  they  could  re- 
cover the  note  at  any  time.  Therefore  he  thought 
the  conveniences  and  inconveniences  were  of  another 
kind,  and  must  be  considered  by  practical  musicians. 
The  difiicultv  urged  by  one  speaker,  that  a  change  of 
pitch  would'  involve  the  destruction  of  a  great  body 
of  existing  instruments  was  one  which  must  not  he 
overlooked,  though  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  might 
be  modified.  The  alteration  of  organs  to  the  new 
pitch  would  also  be  a  matter  of  considerable  expense. 
These  were  difficulties  of  far  more  importance  than 
any  want  of  symmetry  in  numerical  calculations. 
Still,  if  the  French  system  were  adopted  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  so  far  as  there  was  any  perceptible 
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difference  between  that  and  512,  musicians  would 
gain  more  by  adopting  it  than  the  mathematicians 
would  lose. 

Mr.  Willis  said  that  when  he  tuned  the  organ  in 
Exeter  Cathedral,  he  found  the  pitch  to  be  a  semi- 
tone below  Mr.  Hullah's  fork,  and  in  accordance 
with  that  given  by  Handel's  fork.  The  organ  was 
built  in  1669.  He  (Mr.  Willis)  had  built  several 
organs,  and  he  believed  none  of  them  were  above 
Mr.  Hullah's  fork.  That  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  some 
of  the  music  halls  of  London,  were  above  it,  but  as  a 
general  rule  he  believed  the  organs  in  the  country 
would  be  found  to  be  below  the  standard  which  Mr. 
HuUah  had  given. 

Some  conversation  then  took  place  on  questions  of 
detail,  when — 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  impossible  to  settle 
those  minute  points  here,  and  he  hoped  the  meeting 
would  arrive  at  some  practical  re-ult.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Chester  that  the  decision  of  a  committee 
might  not  have  the  weight  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
this  general  meeting  ;  hut  the  committee  would  draw 
up  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  a  future  general  meet- 
ing called  for  that  purpose.  He  thought,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
was  the  proper  course  for  them  to  take. 

It  was  ultimately  resolved — "  that  a  sub-committee 
be  formed,  to  consider  and  report  what  pitch  should 
be  adopted,"  and  that  the  following  gentlemen  he  re- 
quested to  serve  on  the  committee — the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  reserving  to  itself  the  power  to 
add  to  or  modify  it  as  found  expedient : — 


Dr.  Arnott.  F.  R.  S. 
Mr.  .Tules  Benedict. 
Profe.-isor  Pterndale  Bennett. 
Mr.  H.  Blagrove. 
Mr.  Bowiey. 
Mr.  W.  Broadwood. 
M.  Bruzaud  (Messrs.  Erard.) 
Mr.  Collard. 
Mr   Casta.. 

Rev.  B.  Morgan  Cowie. 
i^rofe.'sor     Donaldson    (Edin- 
burgh.) 
Dr.  Elvey. 
Mr.  Godfrey. 
Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt. 
Profefl.ior  Goodeve. 
Mr.  F-  Davison. 
Mr.  Henry  Griesbach. 
Mr.  J.  Gos9. 
Mr.  Halle. 
Mr.  Harper. 
Mr.  W.  Hill. 
Mr.  Edward  Hopkins. 
Mr.  Cipriani  Potter. 


Mr.  Charlfes  Horsley. 

Mr.  .lohn  Hullah, 

Mr   Hy.  Leslie. 

Professor  Lunn. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mellon. 

Professor  de  Morgan,  F.  R.  S. 

Mr.  A.  Nicholson. 

The  Rev.  Sir  F.  Gore  Ouseley, 

Bart. 
Rev.  Dr.  Rowden. 
Mr.  W.  Pole. 
Rev.  G.  T.  Driffield. 
Sir.  George  Smart. 
Mr.  .T.  Turle. 
Mr.  Tutton. 
Mr.  Waddell. 
Mr.  Walker. 

The  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
Professor  Wheatstone,  F.  R.  3. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell.  F. 
Professor  Willis,  F.  R.  S. 
Mr.  Henry  Willis. 
Dr.  Wylde. 


.  R.  S. 


The  Crystal  Palace  as  a  Place  for  Music. 

The  question  of  the  adaptability  of  the  Central 
Transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace  for  acoustical  purpo- 
ses, in  its  reconstructed  state,  has,  we  think,  been 
satisfactorily  determined  by  the  three  days'  perform- 
ances of  the  Handel  Festival.  While  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  an  immense  advantage  has  been  g.ained 
by  the  erection  of  the  screen  around  the  rear  of  the 
orchestra  is  universal,  every  visitor  to  the  Palace  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  yesterday,  not  placed 
within  the  direct  focus  of  the  sound,  must  have  felt 
that  something  still  was  required  to  fit  the  enormous 
central  area  of  the  building  for  musical  performances. 
No  possible  increase  of  band  and  chorus,  with  full 
power  of  voices  and  instruments,  would  suffice  to  fiil 
those  yawning  galleries,  those  interminable  aisles, 
that  towering  dome  whose  inverted  gulf  would  swal- 
low up  the  thunders  of  twenty  thousand  singers  and 
executants  and  give  back  no  reverberation.  How. 
then,  is  it  possible  to  convert  tlie  Central  Transept 
into  a  grand  music  hall,  capable  of  accommodating 
an  executive  force  and  an  auditory  equal  to  those  of 
the  Handel  Commemoration,  and  in  which  the  music 
will  be  heard  distinctly  and  equally,  or  nearly  so, 
throughout  the  entire  structure  ?  "There  is  but  one 
way.  To  inclose  a  portion  of  the  Central  Transept 
all  round,  and  to  cover  the  whole  closely  with  a  thick 
canvas  roof,  taking  care  that  the  height  be  propor- 
tionate with  the  length  and  width.  The  screen  al- 
ready erected  will  serve  for  one  compartment,  which 
should  be  prolonged  at  either  side  and  carried  on  as 
far  as  the  front  of  the  back  galleries  and  there  termi- 
nate. This  space  properly  fitted  up  would  accommo- 
date 20,000  spectators,  as  large  a  number  as  the  di- 
rectors can  ever  expect  to  bring  together  at  high 
prices.  The  3,500  band  and  chorus  would  then  in 
reality  produce  the  stupendous  effect  every  one  antici- 
pated at  the  Festival,  and  which  those  who  were 
placed  in  favorable  situations  only  felt.  We  can 
answer  for  our  own  impressions  at  ail  events.  Seated 
on  the  first  day  on  block  55,  directly  fronting  the 
grand  orchestra  and  under  the  south  gallery,  we  en- 
joyed a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  proceedings. 
The  coup-d'ail  was  wonderfully  imposing,  and  a  priori 
we  concluded  that  it  was  a  delightful  place  to  hear 
and  see.    After  awhile  we  began  to  cogitate  upon  the 


distance  of  our  position  from  Mr.  Costa's  chair,  and 
estimated  it  to  be  about  three  times  the  length  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  from  the  back  of  the  gallery  to  the 
back  of  the  stage.  The  orchestra,  shaped  like  a  gi- 
gantic conch  shell,  seemed  admirably  formed  for  the 
projection  of  sound  into  the  body  of  the  Transept, 
and  this  we  thought  would  obviate  the  great  distance 
between  us  and  the  orchestra.  The  notion  was  dissi- 
pated by  the  performance  of  the  National  Anthem, 
which,  nevertheless,  we  were  informed  had  an  over- 
whelming effect  in  many  parts  of  the  reserved  seats. 
Madame  Clara  Novello's  high  tones  were  distinctly 
audible  where  we  were  placed,  but  they  afforded  no 
idea  of  power,  and  everybody  knows  that  a  soprano 
voice  is  heard  farther  off  than  any  other,  as  the  song 
of  the  skylark  travels  to  a  greater  distance  than  the 
deep  notes  of  a  blackbird.  When  the  quartet.  Miss 
Bolhy,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Sig.  Belletti,  and  Mr. 
Weiss,  sang  the  second  verse,  we  were  compelled  to 
listen  with  the  greatest  attention  to  catch  an  occa- 
sional tone,  and  sometimes  the  voices  were  alto- 
gether inaudible.  What  was  the  cau.se  of  this  1  The 
enormous  area  ot  the  transept,  no  doubt,  in  which 
nothing  short  of  the  report  of  a  twenty-four  pounder, 
or  the  combined  voices  and  instruments  of  Mr.  Cos- 
ta's gigantic  force  could  awake  an  echo.  The  solo 
singers  are  undoubtedly  of  secondary  consideration 
in  a  display  on  so  vast  a  scale  as  that  of  the  Handel 
Commemoration,  but,  if  they  are  to  exhibit  their 
power,  they  should  have  some  chance  of  being  heard. 
Of  course  those  placed  in  the  Central  Transept,  or  in 
the  most  forward  parts  of  the  gallery,  could  catch  the 
finest  notes  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  or  the  most  subdued 
tones  of  Miss  Dolby  ;  but  the  convenience  of  the  en- 
tire multitude  should  be  consulted,  so  far  as  is  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  every  mechanical  ap- 
pliance be  brought  to  conduce  to  so  desirable  a  re- 
sult. That  the  choruses,  stupendous  as  they  were, 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  variation  was  inevi- 
table. Of  course  the  united  strength  of  3,500  prac- 
tised and  efficient  singers  and  players  would  be  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  building,  but  the  diflTerenee  of  the 
sound  according  to  position  was  too  remarkable  not 
to  excite  attention. 

All  improvement  is  gradual.  The  directors  of  the 
Crvstal  Palace  profited  by  the  experiment  of  1857, 
and  did  what  they  considered  necessary  for  the  great 
object  they  had  in  view.  That  they  have  yet  to  ac- 
complish all  they  anticipated  must  not  be  charged 
against  them  as  a  fault.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day,  neither  has  the  appropriation  of  the  Central 
Transept  for  the  purposes  of  musical  exhibitions 
reached  that  completion  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  it 
will  arrive  at,  with  further  enterprise  and  determina- 
tion. 

The  alterations  and  modifications  of  the  great 
Handel  orchestra  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  remain 
as  they  are  with  a  view  to  future  Festivals  or  Com- 
memorations. Such  an  important  and  suggestive  oc- 
casion as  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  the  immortal 
composer  is  not  likely  to  present  itself;  but  where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  and  the  directors  will  not 
be  slow  in  finding  an  opportunity,  after  the  recent 
transcendent  success  of  the  Handel  Festival,  of  again 
awakeniuir  the  attention  of  the  musical  world  to  some 
colossal  display,  if  devoted  to  a  less  absorbing  object, 
more  perfect  in  its  details  and  even  more  stupendous 
in  its  results. 


Jfoigljfs  loiirital  of  Snsk 
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Mnsic  IN  THIS  Number. — Commencement  of  "Morning", 
a  Cantata,  by  Ferhinand  Ries.  By  some  oversight  in  the 
sending  of  plates  to  the  press,  the  second  four  pages  of  this 
Cantata  appeared  in  last  week's  paper.  Of  course  the  mystery 
is  now  explained. 


Straining  the  Pitch— The  Fever  of  the  Times. 

A  large  space  in  our  columns,  this  week  and 
the  last,  is  occupied  with  the  report  of  the  dis- 
cussions among  leading  musical  men  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  lowering  of 
the  Concert  Pitch,  which  from  various  causes  has 
got  strained  up  a  semitone  or  more  above  the 
standard  formerly  found  natural  and  comfortable 
by  human  voices.  The  almost  unanimous  testi- 
mony was  about  the  same  with  that  elicited  by 
the  very  thorough  inquiries  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
mission in  Paris,  whose  report  we  also  copied  at 


the  time.  The  Englishmen  take  the  thing  up 
practically,  as  they  do  every  thing  ;  they  spend 
no  time  in  speculating  on  the  causes  of  the  crying 
inconvenience,  like  the  French  committee,' but, 
recognizing  the  fact,  proceed  at  once  to  seek  the 
remedy ;  the  great  question  being  limv  much 
shall  the  pitch  be  reduced,  and  shall  we,  for  the 
sake  of  nourishing  (so  far  as  our  example  goes)  a 
national  into  a  world-wide  uniformity,  adopt  the 
new  Normal  Diapason  of  the  French  ?  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see,  in  the  discussion,  how  this  love 
of  unity  has  got  the  better  of  the  old  English 
prejudice  against  conformity  with  any  good  thing 
coming  from  the  Gallic  Nazareth.  Should  the 
Germans,  too,  adopt  it,  it  can  hardly  fail,  so  far 
as  positive  and  outward  measures  can  determine, 
to  become  the  standard  pitch  of  all  the  world. 

But  whether  any  outward  law  will  much  avail  ? 
Whether  man,  the  wilful  music-making  genius  or 
would-be-genius,  will  actually  pitch  his  music  to 
any  law  of  reason  or  of  tuning  forks?  Supposing 
the  rule  accepted  by  an  unanimous  world's  vote, 
how  to  get  it  enforced  in  daily  practice  ?  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  question  of  the  origin  and 
causes  of  the  rise  of  the  pitch,  and  make  it  really 
the  most  practical  of  questions  in  the  matter. 

The  French  Commission  fasten  the  responsi- 
bility chiefly  upon  musical  instrument  makers  and 
solo-playing  virtuosos,  the  motive  being,  with  both 
classes,  to  produce  a  greater  brilliancy  of  tone,  or 
as  we  say,  to  secure  "  effect."  That  is  the  word, 
a  very  significant  one,  effect.  It  has  in  Art  a 
good  sense  and  a  bad  sense.  All  Art  seeks  of 
course  to  be  effective,  that  is,  to  make  itself,  its 
subject,  its  sentiment,  its  inspiration,  felt.  It 
must  produce  an  impression,  or  it  is  nought.  But 
for  one  who  has  the  gift  to  produce  a  genuine  im- 
pression, to  excite,  inspire,  move,  melt  an  audi- 
ence, there  are  scores  tormented  with  a  vain  am- 
bition to  appear  to  exercise  a  gift  denied  them. 
Effect  they  must  make  by  some  means  or  other, 
fair  or  foul.  If  they  cannot  by  true  melodious  in- 
spiration from  within,  how  natural  to  seek  some 
outward  semblance  of  it  by  a  cheap  material  pro- 
cess !  by  hiding  one's  poverty  of  musical  ideas 
under  an  imposing  wealth  and  noise  of  orches- 
tration !  by  general  intensity  and  brilliancy  of 
style,  as  hurrying  the  tempo,  straining  the  note 
up  to  a  more  criant  and  searching  pitch,  aggrava- 
ting the  emphasis  by  all  sorts  of  seemingly  impas- 
sioned, but  really  only  physical  and  boyishly  im- 
patient tricks  of  musical  dynamics! 

Now  this  straining  for  effect.,  in  this  external 
and  false  sense,  is  just  the  vice  and  fever  of  the 
times —  it  is  the  leading  symptom  in  the  diagno- 
sis of  our  sick  and  eager  civilization.  It  is  what 
is  meant  in  cant  phrase  by  a  '^fast  age."  It  af- 
flicts all  forms  of  Art,  Music  and  Painting,  as  it 
does  literature,  and  politics,  and  war  and  com- 
merce, and  all  branches  of  human  activity.  All 
everywhere  is  on  the  strain,  striving  to  do  more 
than  natural  and  normal  faculties  were  made  for, 
striving  do  do  startling  things,  to  blind  men's  eyes 
with  miracles  of  enterprise,  till  miracles  them- 
selves are  common-place  and  unideal. 

The  real  cause,  therefore,  why  tuning-forks 
have  surreptitiously  climbed  up  above  the  pitch 
of  nature,  lies  deeper  than  any  special,  outward 
cause  assigned.  It  is  a  metaphysical  and  moral 
cause.  It  is  the  false,  diseased  ambition  of  the 
age:  a  natural  and  necessary  fever  phase,  per- 
haps, in  the  great  world's  advancement,  but  not 
the  less  a  fever.  This  it  is  that  animates  the  in- 
tense haste  to  get  rich.  This  prompts  a  man  to 
wheel  a  barrow  on  a  tight  rope  over  Niagara 
Falls.  This  irritates  and  burns  with  morbid  in- 
tensity in  all  forms  of  activity.  This  creates  the 
intense  and  startling  schools  of  literature ;  French 
plays  and  novels  ;  boldly  colored  effect  pictures  ; 
over-strained  Verdi  music ;  the  mad  distortions 
of  a  "  Music  of  the  Future,"  chasing  the  phantom 
of  originality.  This  has  produced  the  whole 
swarm  of  solo-playing  virtuosos  and  miracle 
workers,  both  with  voice  and  instrument ;  and 
this  of  course  has  prompted  to  such  straining  up 
of  strings  as  has  seemed  necessary  to  a  new  bril- 
liancy and  criant  quality  of  tone,  or  in  a  word, 
effect. 

If  this  be  so,  whatever  cause  explains  the  forc- 
ing of  the  pitch,  will  at  the  same  time  explain 
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the  other  morbid  intensities  in  the  most  modern 
music.  It  will  be  identical  with  the  cause  of 
the  too  common  tendency,  in  operas  and  orches- 
tras, to  a  forced  and  breathless  rapidity  of  tempo, 
which  is  but  a  concomitant  symptom  of  the  same 
disease.  The  quicker  the  vibration  the  hin;her 
the  tone.  It  is,  in  fact,  on  the  intensity  of  mo- 
tion that  the  rate  both  of  time  and  pitch  depends. 
And  still  another  symptom,  simultaneously  ac- 
counted for,  is  the  exaggeration  of  dynamic  arts, 
the  passion  for  strong  emphasis,  the  multiplication 
of  loud  brass  instruments,  the  overloading  of  or- 
chestral scores. 

The  remedy,  therefore,  for  a  forced  pitch,  use- 
ful as  the  positive  measure  now  suggested  may 
be,  must  be  ultimately  sought  in  the  general  health 
of  the  whole  musical  life ;  in  tlie  restoration  of  a 
sound,  wholesome  musical  feeling,  appetite,  taste, 
temper.  The  more  true  and  genuine  our  taste 
in  music,  the  more  sincere  our  love  and  preference 
for  what  is  pure  and  true  and  from  the  soul,  and 
our  disgust  for  what  is  artificial,  showy  and  ambi- 
tious, sprung  from  the  foolish  passion  for  "  effect," 
so  called,  the  more  easily  shall  we  subside  into 
the  tempo  and  the  pitch  of  nature.  If  we  would 
not  have  the  virtuosos  set  the  pitch  for  us  in  the 
literal  and  material  sense,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
we  do  not  take  our  moral  and  artistic  pitch  from 
them. 


Musical  Chit-C^at. 

The  second  annual  Singin<;  Festival  of  the  Puhlic 
Schools  will  take  place  ne.xt  Tuesday.  Some  twelve 
or  fourteen  hundred  children,  piled  up  amphitheatre- 
wise  from  the  stage  of  the  Music  Hall,  will  renew  the 
beautiful  spectacle  of  last  July,  and  will  sing,  doubt- 
less, with  even  finer  effect  than  at  that  time,  such 
noble  chorals  as  "  Old  Hundred,"  Luther's  "  Ein' 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  and  others.  .  .  .  Prome- 
nade Concerts  are  now  held  four  evenings  in  the 
week  at  the  Music  Hall,  by  Gilmore's  and  the  Ger- 
mania  Bands  alternately,  and  attract  large  crowds. 
The  City  Fathers  actually  have  at  last  appropriated 
the  vast  sum  of  S500  for  evening  Music  on  the  Com- 
mon, when  to  commence  we  do  not  know.  .  .  .  Mme- 
BisCACCiANTi  is  still  concertizing  "  Down  Fast  " 
and  North  of  us,  and  with  most  bvllliant  success. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  FsTCOTT  has  been  singing  nightly  this 
week,  with  rare  beauty  of  voice  and  easy  fluency  of 
style,  in  the  florid  music  of  Aubcr's  Bat/ndere,  with  a 
ballet  troupe,  at  the  Boston  Museum.  Mr.  Miranda 
is  the  tenor. 

The  Philadelphia  Eveninri  Journal  says  that 
FoHMES,  having  angrily  parted  with  Ullman,  intends 
organizing  a  rival  opera  troupe  for  the  next  season. 
He  will  bring  them  to  this  country  in  September. 
The  company  will  be  styled  "  The  Carl  Formes  Op- 
era Company."  Jenny  PaurIs  to  be  the  prima  don- 
na, his  brother  Theodore  Formes  primo  tenore, 
Cesare  Badiali  primo  baritone,  and  he  (Carl 
Formes)  primo  basso.  .  .  .  Ullman  and  Strakosch 
will,  it  is  said,  he  joint  managers  of  Opera  in  the 
"  Academies  "  of  the  three  cities  next  season.  Stra- 
kosch has  gone  to  Europe  to  engage  singers. 

We  commend  what  is  said  in  our  English  extracts 
to-day  of  the  immense  popularity  in  England  of  "Is- 
rael in  Egypt "  to  those  newspaper  critics  here  and  in 
New  York,  who  flippantly  dismissed  it  as  a  work  an- 
tiquated and  unfit  to  be  taken  from  the  shelf  If 
this  is  not  evidence  enough,  we  m.iy  notice  the  fact 
that  a  complete  edition  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt "  has 
been  issued  in  the  "Tonic  Sol-fa"  version,  which  is 
the  new  and  ea.sy  system  hy  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  taught  to  sing  in  England,  and  in  which  it 
will,  of  course,  find  the  widest  circulation. 

Meyerbeer  is  in  London,  superintending  the  re- 
hearsals of  his  new  opera,  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel, 
and  the  Hfusical  World  is  again  busy  in  the  defence 
of  the  composer  against  the  criticisms  of  Wagner, 
Heine,  Dr.  Zopff,  and  others. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  Musical  Societies  take  pride  in 
their  leaders.  Testimonials  of  gratitude,  like  the 
two  following,  are  not  unfrcquently  brought  to  our 
notice  by  correspondents  or  by  exchange  papers. 
The  first  is  from  Now  York,  whence  a  member  of  the 
"  Mendelssohn  Union"  writes  us  : 


A  few  eveninKS  since,  at  r,  regular  meeting  of  tbe  Union,  at 
their  rooms  in  Cooper  In.stitute,  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
Union,  presented  to  Mr.  Wm.  Bf.rge,  the  well  known  Organist 
of  the  16th  Street  Church,  who  has  been  associated  with  them 
a  number  of  years  as  pianist,  a  complete  set  of  elaborately 
wrought  table  silver,  contained  in  a  hsyndsome  velvet  and  satin 
case,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  ''  Presented  to  Mr. 
William  Berge,  by  the  ladiep  and  gentlemen  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Union,  18u9."  Each  piece  engraved  with  the  name  of 
the  donee  in  old  English  text.  Dr.  Guilmette  responded  for 
Mr.  Berge,  in  his  usual  happy  style,  and  the  affair  passed  off 
with  credit  to  all  concerned,  and  leaving  a  sense  ot  pleasure 
that  will  not  soon  (le  forgotten. 

The  other  is  from  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Evening 
Press,  of  July  9,  which  says : 

About  a  hundred  of  the  active  and  honorary  members  of  the 
"  Beethoven  Society "'  assembled  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall  last 
evening,  to  conclude  the  season  with  appropriate  exercises. 
The  hall  was  decorated  with  pictures  and  flowers,  and  a  boun- 
tiful supply  of  refreshments  was  served  up.  The  Hartford 
Band  gave  one  of  their  regular  out-door  concerts  to  a  delighted 
crowd  outside  beneath  the  windows,  and  members  of  the  So- 
ciety played  to  an  equally  delighted  but  smaller  crowd  inside. 
There  -were  a  song  by  Mrs.  Strickland,  two  or  three  quartets 
by  Messrs.  Wander,  Waltz,  Maercklein  and  Gundlach,  instru- 
mental music  by  Messrs.  Stickney.  Sternberg  and  Jlahler,  and 
Mr.  Adkins  volunteered  his  quadrille  band  for  dancing.  The 
company  reluctantly  separated  some  time  after  midnight. 

About  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  beautiful  baton,  made 
from  a  piece  of  the  Charter  Oak,  of  the  most  exquisite  grain 
and  finish,  mounted  with  gold  at  either  end,  and  a  gold  band 
in  the  centre  containing  the  inscription,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Barnett.  the  society's  excellent  conductor,  in  an  appro- 
priate speech  by  Prof  Daves,  president  of  the  society.  Prof. 
D.aves  spoke  of  the  dJfRculties  overcome  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  society,  which  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  an 
established  fact  ;  much  of  which  is  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Barnett  as  conductor.  The  baton  was  d.  signed  as  a  testimo- 
nial of  regard  from  all  the  members  of  the  soci^  ty.  Mr.  Bar- 
nett was  taken  by  surprise,  but  succeeded  in  happily  expres- 
sing his  gratitude. 

Boy  choirs  are  becoming  more  and  more  common 
in  the  English  Episcopal  churches  of  this  country. 
One  of  the  p.apers  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  says  : 

Trinity  Church  was  Last  Sunday  tbe  scene  of  a  new  ph.ase  in 
church  music.  Mr.  Tourjee,  the  organist  and  musical  director 
of  that  church,  introduced  a  choir  of  seventeen  children  of  his 
own  teaching,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  tenor  and  bass  voices, 
performed  the  musical  part  of  the  services,  and  in  a  manner  to 
elicit  the  admiration  of  the  entire  congregation.  Their  Time  is 
said  to  have  been  equ.al  to  the  best  trained  voices.  Their  .ages 
were  from  8  to  14  years.  Although  this  is  a  new  thing  in  New- 
port, it  has  a  precedent  in  other  places.  The  choir  of  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  Providence,  is  compo  ed  almost  entirely  of 
boys ;  it  is  also  a  general  custom  in  the  renowned  cathedrals 
and  churches  in  Europe.  The  performance  of  the  choir  at 
Trinity  church  last  Sabbath,  reflects  great  credit  upon  their 
instructor,  Mr.  EaEN  Todrjee. 

EossiNi,  before  leaving  Paris  for  his  country  seat 
at  Passy,  gave  a  brilliant  farewell  Soiree,  at  which 
the  pianist,  Rosenhain,  distinguished  himself  by  im- 
provisations, and  Mme.  Pardieu  de  Malleville  sang 
airs  from  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven.  The  great 
Italian  maestro  is  evidently  partial  in  his  old  days  to 
German  music. 


Paris. 

(From  the  Athenwum,  June  25.) 
"  From  weak  to  weaker  "  seems  to  he  the  motto  of 
the  Grand  Opira  of  Paris.  Madame  Borghi-Mamo 
is,  we  perceive,  about  to  be  replaced  there  by  Mad- 
ame Vestvali,  a  contralto,  or  rather  mezzo  soprano, 
who  passed  through  London  some  years  ao:o,  and 
who  has  since  been  popular  in  Mexico.  When  she 
was  in  England  she  was  neither  a  good  voice  nor  a 
tolerable  singer.  She  is  to  appear,  it  is  said,  in  a 
French  version  of  Bellini's  "  I  Capuletti,"  as  Borneo 
to  tbe  .Tuliei  of  Madame  Lauters.  Has  such  a  meas- 
ure been  decided  on  in  rivalry  of  a  plan,  of  infinitely 
greater  promise,  on  tbe  tapis  in  Paris  ? — this  being 
nothing  less  than  a  new  "  Romeo  and  .Tulict,"  to  be 
composed  for  Mcsdames  Viardot  and  Miolan-Carval- 
ho,  by  M.  Gounod. 

Wild  work  is  made  of  music  by  War.  A  "  Ma- 
genta" cantata,  improvised  in  Paris, — the  close  of 
Milanese  theatres  driving  the  singers  hither  and 
thither  in  search  of  bread, — are  only  among  the  most 
obvious  incidents  of  the  hour.  In  outlying  places 
there  have  been   demonstrations  sufficiently  odd  and 


significant,  as  the  following  anecdote  derived  from  the 
Gazette  Alusicale  will  prove.  M.  Henri  Herz  has 
been  on  a  concert.tour  in  Russia.  At  a  second  con- 
cert, given  by  him  at  Warsaw,  he  introduced  his  sixth 
Pianoforte  Concerto,  with  orchestra  and  chorus.  Up 
to  this  point  he  had  been  received  with  the  warmest 
applause  ;  but  scarcely  had  the  chorus  sung  the  first 
bars  of  its  part  than  many  and  persevering  hisses 
broke  out.  Not  knowing  how  to  account  for  such  a 
check,  M.  Herz  beg.in  the  movement  afresh  ;  when 
the  outcries  of  aversion  became  so  violent  from  every 
part  of  the  hall  as  entirely  to  drown  the  voices  of  the 
executants.  He  withdrew  entirely  disconcerted. 
Oil  entering  the  artists'  room  the  storm  was  explained 
thus  :  The  melody,  said  many  of  his  listeners  who 
got  about  him,  hore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Austrian  national  air,  the  introduction  of  which  the 
audience  would  not  abide.  It  was  not  difiicult  for 
M.  Herz  to  justify  himself,  by  explaininp-  that  the 
Concei'to  had  been  written  years  before  at  Paris,  when 
there  was  no  Austrian  question  ;  and  that  he  had 
never  heard  the  national  air  played  or  sung  (some- 
what apocryphal  this,  by  the  way,  if  tbe  tune  was 
"  God  preserve  tbe  Emperor  ").  After  this  explana- 
tion he  was  allowed  to  resume  his  performance, 
which  was  received  with  the  utmost  applause. 

Tbe  Grand  Western  Musical  Association  of  France 
is  about  to  assemble  at  Niort  on  the  .5tb  and  6th  of 
next  month.  There  will  be  two  performances  :  the 
firrt  consisting  of  the  second  part  of  "Elijah,"  a 
"  Hymn  of  Night,"  an  Oratorio  by  M.  Beaulieu,  un- 
accompanied sacred  music  by  Vittoria,  fragments  by 
Marcello  and  Lotti  and  an  old  French  carol.  On 
the  second  day  will  be  executed  a  Symphony  by 
Haydn,  the  "  Euryanlhe  "  Overture,  the  third  finale 
to  "  Fidolio."  and  the  fourth  j(?nn/e  to  "Les  Martyrs," 
by  Signer  Donizetti.  The  solo  singers  are  to  be  Mile. 
Trebelli  (a  young  lady  whose  name  is  unknown  to 
us),  MM.  Jourdain  aiid  Battaille. 

London. 

(From  the  Athena^nm,  June  16  ) 

Concerts  of  the  Week. — Last  week  the  pia- 
nists held  the  concert  kingdom  in  their  hands,  il/. 
Halle  began  his  Pianoforte  Recitals  or)  the  Friday; 
playing,  to  our  thinking,  about  as  well  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  play,  and  heard  to  particularadvantage,  owing 
to  the  choice  of  his  music,  among  which  was  ajiartita 
or  set  of  pieces  by  Bach,  most  of  them  founded  on 
some  dance-measure  of  old  time, — quaint,  intellec- 
tual, ingenious  movements, — Beethoven's  Sonata  in 
A  flat,  with  its  impassioned  Cavatina  and  curious  fi- 
nal fugue,^and  pieces  hy  Chopin,  ending  with  that 
boastfnl  and  grandiose  Polonaise  in  A  flat,  which  is, 
perhaps,  almost  too  boastful  and  grandiose  to  be  pos- 
sible on  the  pianoforte,  as  we  could  imagine  it — 
strange  emanation  fiom  one  so  tremulous,  so  delicate 
so  gentle-spirited  ! — giving  proof  were  proof  needed, 
how  totally  .separate  are  physical  and  poetical  powers. 

If  any  one  could  play  out  this  same  Polonaise  to 
all  its  length,  breadth,  and  height,  it  would,  probably, 
be  that  striking  pianist  whose  concert  was  held  the 
evening  after  that  of  M.  Halle,  we  allude  to  il7.  7?m- 
binstein,  who  has  a  plenitude  of  force  and  fire  (not 
excluding  delicacy)  hardly  equaled  in  our  recollec- 
tion. That  this  gentleman  has  not  yet  enjoyed  bis 
fair  share  of  public  favor  in  England  might,  perhaps 
be  explained — but  no  matter  for  the  moment — to 
ourselves,  a  vigor,  an  interest  and  a  mastery  are  in 
his  execution  (if  not  always  tempered  hy  perfect 
taste),  and  a  serious  intention  is  in  his  compositions  ; 
betokening  a  resolution  to  aspire  and  to  achieve, 
which  are  more  th.an  commonly  attractive.  If  he 
sometimes  miss  his  w.ay  he  is  always  earnest.  There 
is  nothing  small  in  his  proceedings — next  to  nothmg 
ad  caprandum.  There  was  much  that  should  please 
in  his  Second  Concerto;  less  in  his  Symphony — but  in 
both  traces  of  the  hand  of  a  thoughtful  composer. 

Mr.  Smith  announces  that  he  has  added  Mdlle. 
Piccolimini,  M.  Be'lart,  and  Signer  Vialetti  to  his 
company,  and  that  they  will  appear  at  Drury  Lane 
forthwith. 

An  English  version  of  M.  Meyerbeer's  Breton 
opera  may  be  shortly  expected  —  by  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Chorley. 

The  Handel  Festival. — The  last  day  of  the 
Festival  was  Friday,  the  24tli  of  June,  when  the  per- 
formance consisted  entirely  of  "  Israel  in  Egvpt." 
The  multitude  congregated  on  that  day  was  unpre- 
cedented on  any  previous  occasion,  amounting  to  tbe 
enormous  number  oft  went  i/six  thousand  eii/ht  hundred 
and  twenti/-six  peisons.  They  flocked  from  all  parts 
of  London  by  railway  trains  and  every  variety  of  con- 
veyance :  yet,  notwithstanding  the  universal  eagerness 
and  excitement,  this  vast  crowd  were  brouirht  to  Sy- 
denham, and  every  individual  conducted  to  his  or  her 
proper  scat  within  the  Palace  without  the  slightest 
accident,  impediment,  or  disorder  of  any  kind.     This 
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fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  administrative  capacity  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  for  the  activity 
and  energy  of  the  officials  of  every  degree,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  It  forms  a  most  striking  con- 
trast to  the  management  of  the  celebrated  first  Handel 
Commemoration,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1784,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Burney.  That  commemoration, 
which,  at  the  time  and  long  afterwards,  was  the  theme 
of  wonder  on  account  of  its  stupendous  magnitude, 
was  in  truth  a  puny  affair  when  compared  with  that 
which  we  have  just  witnessed.  At  none  of  the  per- 
formances did  the  number  of  the  audience  exceed 
three  thousand,  a  number  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
performers  assembled  last  week  in  the  orchestra  ;  yet, 
says  the  historian,  at  ten  o'clock,  "such  a  crowd  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  assembled  together  as  be- 
came very  formidable  and  terrific  to  each  other,  par- 
ticularly the  female  part  of  the  expectants  ;  for  some 
of  them,  being  in  full  dress,  and  every  instant  more 
and  more  incommoded  and  alarmed  by  the  violence 
of  those  who  pressed  forward  in  order  to  get  near  the 
door,  screamed,  others  fainted,  and  all  were  dismayed 
and  apprehensive  of  fatal  consequences — as  many  of 
the  most  violent  among  the  gentlemen  threatened  to 
break  open  the  door,  a  measure  which,  if  adopted, 
would  probably  have  cost  many  of  the  most  feeble 
and  helpless  their  lives,  as  they  must  infallibly  have 
been  thrown  down  and  trampled  upon  by  the  robust 
and  impatient  part  of  the  crowd."  In  1784  three 
thousand  people  could  not  be  admitted  into  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  without  the  occurrence  of  such  scenes  of 
confusion  and  peril ;  within  our  own  memory,  at  the 
last  commemoration  in  18.34,  things  were  not  greatly 
amended  ;  and  now,  in  1859,  thirty  thousand  people 
were  conveyed  to  a  place  ten  miles  distant  from  Lon- 
don, and  placed  in  their  allotted  seats,  with  ease, 
quietness,  and  safety. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  and  when,  one  o'clock 
having  arrived,  Mr.  Costa  waved  his  baton,  and  the 
first  chord  of  "  God  Save  the  Queen  "  burst  from  so 
many  thousand  voices  and  instruments,  the  vast  mul- 
titude started  to  their  feet,  presenting  a  coup  d'oeil  of 
indescribable  splendor.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
Royal  box,  where  there  was  an  illustrious  party,  con- 
sisting of  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  Princesses  Alice 
and  Helena,  together  with  the  Count  of  Flanders  ; 
but  our  gracious  Sovereign  was  absent,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  every  one,  though  this  feeling  did 
not  lessen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  cheers  which  followed 
the  National  Hymn. 

The  performance  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt  "  then  be- 
gan. The  immense  favor  in  which  this  oratorio  is 
held  by  the  English  public  is  an  emphatic  indication 
of  the  progress  of  music  in  this  country  since  the  days 
of  its  composer.  In  17.39,  when  it  was  first  produced, 
it  had  only  three  performances  to  empty  houses, 
though  Handel  endeavored  to  tempt  the  public  by 
interlarding  it  with  Italian  songs  warbled  by  the  sirens 
of  the  Opera  House  ;  and,  during  the  twenty  years  of 
the  composer's  subsequent  life,  it  seems  to  have  been 
performed  only  five  times  more,  at  long  intervals.  It 
fell  into  total  oblivion  till  it  was  revived  in  our  own 
day  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  whose  magnifi 
cent  performances  at  Exeter  Hall  gradually  opened 
the  eyes  (or,  more  properly,  the  ears)  of  the  public  to 
its  transcendant  greatness.  And  now  there  is  no 
music  meeting  of  note  in  any  part  of  England  which 
is  regarded  as  complete  without  a  performance  of 
"  Israel  in  Egypt." 

The  performance  of  this  great  work  brought  the 
Festival  to  a  close.  When  it  was  over,  the  immense 
multitude  dispersed  themselves  through  the  beautiful 
grounds,  and,  after  enjoying  the  freshness  of  a  delight- 
ful summer  evening,  gradually  departed  with  the 
same  order,  ease,  and  quietness  which  had  attended 
their  arrival. 

There  are  some  statistical  and  financial  matters 
connected  with  this  Festival  which  arc  exceedingly 
curious  and  important. 

The  numbers  of  visitors  on  the  different  days  were 
the  following,  according  to  the  official  returns  which 
have  been  made: — On  Saturday  (at  the  rehearsal), 
19,680  ;  on  Monday,  17,109  ;  on'WednesOay,  17,644; 
and  on  Friday,  26,826  ;  making  a  grand  total  of 
above  eifjhtij-one  thousand^^  number  exceeding  by 
more  than  thirty  thousand  the  whole  attendance  at 
the  Festival  of  18.'57.  The  total  receipts  are  stated  to 
be  above  .£33,001),  and  the  expenses  about  .£18.000, 
leaving  a  clear  surplus  of  about  .£15,000,  to  be  divid- 
ed between  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  and  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  to  the  former  and  one-third  to  the  latter.  Thus 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company  will  lie  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  .£10,000— a  comfortable  hearing  to 
the  shareholders,  who  will  feel  the  benefit  when  they 
come  to  receive  their  dividends.  As  to  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  it  is  not  a  commercial  speculation, 
and  its  funds  do  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  its  mem- 
bers ;    but   the   receipt   of    £5,000   will    materially 


1857. 
Saturday  fltehearsal) 
Monday  ("Messiah") 
Wednesday       (""Judas 

M.accabpua  " ) 
Friday  ("Israel ") 

Total 


strengthen  its  hands  and  enlarge  its  means  of  carrying 
out  its  great  artistic  objects. 

The  management  of  this  great  celebration  has  re- 
fleeted  the  utmost  honor  on  every  person  engaged  in 
it.  The  palm  is  certainly  due,  in  the  first  place,  to 
Mr.  Costa,  the  prince  of  musical  directors,  without 
whose  profound  knowledge  of  his  art,  practical  expe- 
rience, firmness,  energy,  and  indefatigable  persever- 
ance, the  great  design,  which  never  would  have  been 
adopted  without  his  counsel,  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  his  co-operation.  In  the  next 
place,  honor  is  due  to  the  committees  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  and  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Compa- 
ny, and  especially  to  Mr.  Bowley,  who  may  be  said 
to  be  the  representative  of  both  bodies,  having  l)een 
for  many  years  the  life  and  soul  of  the  one,  and  being 
now  the  active  and  energetic  manager  of  the  other. 
All  honor,  too,  is  due  to  the  performers.  We  speak 
less,  however,  of  the  eminent  artists  who  were  pi'o- 
fessionally  engaged  on  terms  of  due  remuneration, 
and  who  fulfilled  their  engagements  with  praiseworthy 
talent  and  care,  than  of  the  thousands  of  able  ama- 
teurs who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
serve  under  the  standard  of  Marshal  Costa,  animated 
by  a  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  music,  and  by 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  musi- 
cians. Nothing  has  ever  shown  so  conclusively  that 
England  is  pre-eminently  a  musical  nation  as  the 
immense  amount  of  knowledge,  talent,  and  enthusi- 
asm which  this  Festival  has  shown  to  exist  among 
those  industrious  classes  of  society  who  cultivate  mu- 
sic as  an  accomplishment  and  a  recreation.  It  is 
among  these,  the  middle  classes  of  England,  that  this 
divine  art,  in  its  best  and  noblest  forms,  is  now  mak- 
ing progress  with  a  rapidity  and  sureness  unequalled 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  numbers  attend- 
ing at  the  Handel  Festival  in  1857  and  1859  may  be 
interesting,  as  showing  that  the  appetite  for  these 
monster  meetings  is  increasing  : 

I  1859. 

8.344'saturday  (Rehearsal)  19.680 

11,129  Monday  ("  Messiah  ")  17.109 

I  Wednesday  (Selections)  17.644 

11  649lrriday  ("Israel")  26.S27 

17,2921  — 

Total  81,260 

48,4141 

The  following  list  of  refreshments  consumed  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  during  the  Handel  Festival  may  be 
found  amusing: — 19,200  sandwiches,  14,000  pies, 
240  fore-quarters  of  lamb,  120  balantine  of  lamb, 
3.509  chickens,  4.80  hams,  485  tongues,  150  galantines 
of  chicken,  60  game  pies,  3052  lobster  salads,  3825 
salmon  mayonnaise,  300  score  of  lettuce,  40,000  pen 
ny  buns,  25,000  twopenny  buns,  32,249  ices,  400  jel- 
lies, 400  creams,  350  fruit  tarts,  2419  dozen  "bever- 
ages," 1152  malt  liquor  ditto,  nine  tons  of  roast  and 
boiled  beef,  3506  quarts  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate. 
— Illustrated  News. 

Of  the  success  of  the  Festival  generally,  the  Musi- 
cal World  says  : 

We  are  compelled  to  admit  that  no  such  effect  was 
ever  produced  before  by  any  combination  of  voices 
and  instruments.  The  occasional  want  of  steadiness, 
when  the  vast  multitude  seemed  swayed  to  and  fro, 
like  a  pendulum,  until  checked  and  arrested  by  the 
emphatic  decision  of  the  conductor ;  the  more  fre- 
quent want  of  delicacy,  inevitable  under  such  excep- 
tional conditions  ;  and  the  almost  utter  submerg- 
ence— just  as  inevitable — in  the  tremendous  ocean  of 
sound,  of  all  the  more  delicate  points  of  instrumenta- 
tion (so  as,  in  one  instance,  even  to  justify  the  con- 
viction that  The  Mfssiah  would  have  done  as  well,  if 
not  better,  without  Mozart's  accompaniments),  while 
in  a  certain  degree  disappointing,  were  as  nothing  in 
the  balance  if  weighed  against  the  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity that  incessantly  astonished  the  ear  and  filled 
the  mind  with  wonder  at  the  marvellous  power  of 
mnsic. 

There  are  many  choruses  of  Handel  which,  unlike 
those  of  other  composers,  seem  to  gather  force  and, 
at  the  same  time,  preserve  their  clearness  with  every 
addition  to  tlie  numerical  strength  of  the  choir,  until, 
at  last,  the  imagination  loses  itself  altogether  in  spec- 
ulation, and  can  conceive  withont  effort,  and  without 
apparent  disregard  of  probability,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand voices  shouting  praises  in  "  Hallelujah,"  and 
apostrophizing  the  Redeemer  in  "  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb."  Who  can  say  there  was  one  voice  too  many 
on  Monday  last,  when  the  glass  roof  of  the  Sydenham 
Palace  trembled  and  shook  with  the  utterance  of  these 
magnificent  hymns,  and  reverberated  with  the  clangor 
of  that  mighty  orchestra  ?  The  voices  and  the  in- 
struments, giving  tongue  to  the  music  of  inspiration, 
interpreting  the  ideas  that  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  an 
intellectual  gi.int,  soared  heavenward,  and,  in  poetical 
phrase,  "  rent  the  skies." 
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Mosrc  BY  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkHble.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  •with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Onr  Tlag.     National  Song.     Words   by  H.  G. 
Clark,  Music  by  Julius  Eickherg.  25 

For  a  new  national  Song,  such  as  are  many  times 
required  upon  the  occasion  of  celebrations  of  national 
events,  this  will  be  found  excellent. 

When  the  summer  flowers  are  blooming.     Song. 

F.H.  Howe,  25 
A  pretty,  simple  "  bagatelle  "  for  young  singers. 
The  heart  and  hand  shall  go  together.     Sonp;. 

C.  W.  Glover.  25 

A  new  ballad  by  one  of  the  gifted  Glover  Family, 
which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  English  press. 

Love  me  little,  love  me  long.  Geo.  Linley.  25 

This  song,  having  the  same  name  with  Charlea 
Readers  new  and  widely  read  novel,  has  met  with 
much  success  in  England.  It  is  very  sweet  and  play- 
ful, and  well  deserves  a  place  in  a  young  lady's  music 
portfolio. 

Mary  Dunbar.  Geo.  Linley.  25 

I  am  thinking,  dear  Mary.     Ballad. 

H.  W.  Godfrey.  25 
Dear  Voices  of  Home.  Anne  Fricher.  25 

Attractive  Parlor  Ballads. 


Ruth  and  Naomi.     Duet. 


S.  Glover.  35 


A  truly  beautiful  duet  for  two  mezzo  soprano  voices, 
which  will  be  much  admired. 

We're  getting  along.     Quartet.      M.  W.  Kelspy.  25 
A  spirited  chorus  of  the  "  Young  America"  order, 
and  nearly  related  to  the  "  Other  Side  ot  Jordan," 
"  Few  Diys,"  and  similar  late  popular  songs. 

Sultana  Zulema.     Song.     From  Balfe's 

"  Satanella."  40 

This  graceful  song  concludes  the  series  of  Beauties 
from  Balfe's  last  opera,  all  of  which  are  now  before  the 
public,  and  attracting  considerable  attention.  Louisa 
Pyi  e's  great  Song,  "  The  Power  of  Love."  of  which, 
in  England,  twenty  editions  have  been  rapidly  sold,  is 
here  also  rising  in  favor  and  will  be  very  popular. 

Instrumental  Music. 

General  Garibaldi's  Galop.  A.  Lihx.  25 

A  dashing  composition,  not  unworthy  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  bold  Italian  chief. 

Kobert  le    Diable.     (Revue   melodique).     Four 

hands.  Beyer.  60 

Ernani.     (Revue  melodique).     Four  hands.     "      60 
Two  more  of  the  now  well-known  set,  which  fur- 
nishes valuable  assistance  to  the  teacher,  as  there  is 
but  little  of  light,  four-hand  music  for  instructive 
purposes. 

Galopade  Quadrille.     (Les  Graces).  6  hands. 

T.  Bissell.  15 

I 

For  three  very  little  players,  not  exceeding  the  first 
rudiments  in  difficulty. 

Books. 

Juvenile  Instructions  for  the  Piano  Forte. 
To  which  is  added   a  collection  of  the   most 
Popular  Waltzes,  Polkas,  and   Operatic  Airs. 
Arranged  and  Fingered  by  an  Eminent  Pro- 
fessor of  Music.  50 
A  very  simple  and  attractive  series  of  lessons  and 
exercises  for  children,  rendering,  what  to  some  might 
be  an  irksome  task,  a  most  delightful  pastime.    It 
will  be  welcomed  as  a  capital  book  for  Juvenile  begin- 
ners. 
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Enceladus. 

BT    H.    W.    LONGFELLOW. 

[From  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August.] 

Under  Mount  Etna  he  lies, 

It  is  slumber,  it  is  not  death  ; 
For  he  struggles  at  times  to  arise. 
And  above  him  the  lurid  skies 

Are  hot  with  his  fiery  breath. 

The  crags  are  piled  on  his  breast, 

The  earth  is  heaped  on  his  head  ; 
But  the  groans  of  his  wild  unrest, 
Though  smothered  and  half  suppressed. 
Are  heard,  and  he  is  not  dead. 

And  the  nations  far  away 

Are  watching  with  eager  eyes ; 

They  talk  together  and  say, 

"  To-morrow,  perhaps  to-day, 
Enceladus  will  arise !  " 

And  the  old  gods,  the  austere 

Oppressors  in  their  strength, 
Stand  aghast  and  white  with  fear. 
At  the  ominous  sounds  they  hear. 

And  tremble,  and  mutter,  "  At  length  !  " 

Ah,  me  !  for  the  land  that  is  sown 

With  the  harvest  of  despair  ! 
Where  the  burning  cinders,  blown 
Erom  the  lips  of  the  overthrown 

Enceladus,  fill  the  air. 

Where  ashes  are  heaped  in  drifts 

Over  vineyard  and  field  and  town. 
Whenever  he  starts  and  lifts 
His  head  through  the  blackened  rifts 
Of  the  crags  that  keep  him  down. 

See,  see  !  the  red  light  shines  ! 

'Tis  the  glare  of  his  awful  eyes  ! 
And  the  storm-wind  shouts  through  the  pines 
Of  Alps  and  of  Apennines, 

"  Enceladus,  arise  !  " 

■- »  '  m ' 

Translated  for  this  Journal. 

A  Musical  Cenacle. 

[The  following  clever  piece  of  irony  we  translate  from  the 
French  of  OscAE  Cometiant,  in  Lt  Siecle,  for  July  26,  1857. 
The  word  Cdnade  means  literally  the  chamber  in  which  the 
Last  Supper  was  held.  We  mi^ht  perhaps  render  the  title  of 
the  piece  :  "  A  Musical  Close  Communion."] 

Romanticism  in  music  has  given  place  of  late 
to  various  systems  of  composition,  which  it  is  not 
our  province  to  examine  in  a  musical  point  of 
view,  but  whi'ch  it  is  curious  to  signalize  under 
the  head  of  philosophical  curiosities,  and  as  a  lit- 
tle appendix  to  the  great  history  of  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  human  mind. 

For  the  artists  who  attempt  a  musical  reform 
in  Germany,  musical  Art  is  yet  in  its  limbos. 
Deceiving  themselves  about  their  vocation,  these 
men  take  their  febrile  exaltation  for  inspiration, 
and  their  vagabond  imagination  for  the  creative 
faculty.  Thus  it  is  they  throw  themselves  with 
blind  enthusiasm  into  new  and  impossible  paths, 
imagining  that  genius  guides  them.  But  genius 
is  rare ;  it  is  composed  of  more  than  one  precious 
element.  The  most  precious  of  all  is  certainly 
good  sense ;  and  good  sense  is  precisely  what 


these  impotent  renovators  of  the  art  of  Beethoven 
and  Rossini  lack.  The  special  creative  faculty  is 
—  pardon  the  boldness  of  the  comparison —  as  it 
were  the  primeval  matter,  which  good  sense 
must  fashion  and  co-ordinate,  measuring  it  by  the 
force  of  our  sentiments,  according  to  the  univer- 
sal principles  of  taste.  If  the  property  of  genius 
be,  essentially,  to  reach  the  supreme  end  fixed  in 
all  kinds  by  different  sorts  of  emotions,  it  is  prac- 
tically the  fate  of  imagination,  and  even  of  the 
creative  faculty,  where  good  sense  is  wanting,  to 
overstep  the  end  in  running  after  the  ideal. 

Imitation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  seems 
to  be  the  principal  end  of  the  new  German 
school.  But  if  imitation  is  the  common  principle 
of  the  Fine  Arts  generally,  it  still  does  not  follow 
that  all  which  the  imagination  can  represent  to 
itself  has  really  to  do  with  music.  In  poetry, 
ideas  awaken  feeling ;  in  music,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  feeling  which  gives  birth  to  ideas.  Like 
painting,  properly  so  called,  the  art  of  sounds  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  senses  before  striking  the  im- 
agination ;  and  the  music,  which  does  not  agree- 
ably affect  our  hearing,  can  neither  seduce  our 
heart  nor  inspire  our  brain.  All  in  music  has  to 
please  to  be  complete,  and  the  last  effort  of  the 
art  is  to  unite  grace  to  even  terror,  the  charm  of 
melody  (the  element  of  expression  par  excellence) 
to  the  painting  of  sentiments  and  passions,  to  the 
imitation  of  all  the  pictures  accessible  to  musical 
painting.  For  music  is  a  painting,  a  moving  and 
sonorous  painting  which  we  see  (so  to  speak)  with 
the  ear,  and  of  which  the  gi-andest  marvel  is,  as 
Jean  Jacques  Rosseau  has  said,  the  power  of 
forming  even  the  image  of  repose. 

But  in  order  to  act  more  intimately  upon  us, 
music  must  excite  the  affections  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  its  domain,  and  by  the  sense  proper  to  it- 
self More  limited  than  poetry,  which  has  no 
limits  but  those  of  the  imagination,  music,  like 
painting,  narrows  its  power  to  our  senses,  always 
with  this  difference  that  painting  represents  ob- 
jects directly,  whereas  music  only  induces  in  the 
soul  the  various  emotions  we  experience  in  con- 
templating objects.  To  wish,  as  our  present  refor- 
mers pretend,  to  make  an  abstraction  with  com- 
bined sounds,  is  to  go  out  of  the  natural  limits  of 
music ;  and  consequently  to  misconceive  this  art 
and  weaken  it.  They  abjure,  they  say,  the  false 
doctrines  followed  to  this  day  by  all  the  masters, 
and  pretend  to  dwell  in  all  the  splendors  of  truth. 
All  in  good  time  :  but  if,  as  Bacon  has  said,  truth 
has  this  special  characteristic,  that,  once  demon- 
strated, all  the  world  believe  that  they  already 
knew  it,  then  the  founders  of  the  "  Music  of  the 
Future  "  are  far  enough  from  the  truth,  which  they 
sa.y  that  they  have  found,  for  their  anti-melodic 
system  is  very  fortunately  rejected  and  unrecog- 
nized by  aU  people  of  taste. 

At  the  head  of  these  prophets  of  musical  Art, 
we  must  place  Liszt,  who  has  voluntarily  abdica- 
ted the  sceptre  of  the  piano,  to  make  himself  a 
composer  and  chief  of  a  school.  Liszt,  who  lives 
at  Weimar  in  a  princely  house,  has  made  himself 


the  centre  of  a  constellation  of  composers  more 
or  less  extravagant,  among  whom  we  must  cite 
Wagner,  Schumann,  Raff,  Biilow,  Joachim  ;  and 
then  the  literary  propagandists  of  the  new  school, 
Hoplit  and  Brendel.  These  artists,  and  several 
more  besides,  formed  some  time  since  a  musical 
cenacle,  where  they  discussed  the  present  and  the 
future  of  music.  Exile  has  driven  Wagner  away 
from  Weimar,  and  death  has  snatched  Schumann 
from  the  admiration  of  the  cenacle.  "  A  star  is 
extinguished  in  the  musical  firmament,  that  has 
penetrated  our  soul,"  said  Liszt,  over  the  half- 
open  tomb  of  his  friend.  So  true  it  is  that  Liszt 
is  above  all  an  astronomer,  who  has  been  twenty 
times  upon  the  point  of  surprising  the  mysterious 
laws  of  the  universe  in  an  accord  of  the  seventh 
of  the  third  species  inverted  in  a  certain  fashion. 

Yes,  Schumann  is  an  irreparable  loss  for  Wei- 
mar, which,  we  may  presume,  will  never  be  con- 
soled. 

This  is  not  saying  that  Schumann  was  a  perfect 
musical  organization  ;  is  there  any  thing  perfect 
in  this  world  ?  No,  Schumann,  like  the  sun,  had 
spots  which  tarnished  his  genius.  AVould  that  I 
could  forget  how  this  musician  "  of  the  Future  " 
often  charmed  the  Present  by  melodies  full  of 
grace  and  freshness,  and  that  I  could  only  cite 
his  grand  conceptions  wherein  he  has  shown  him- 
self so  utterly  devoid  of  melody,  so  diffiise,  so 
incoherent,  so  false,  so  astronomical,  so  philosoph- 
ical, so  physician-like  even,  and  in  short  so  worthy 
of  the  close  communion  of  which  he  formed 
a  part ! 

Ah !  truly,  when  one  knows  what  passes  at 
Weimar,  one  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  na'ivele' 
of  vulgar  amateurs,  who  still,  at  Paris,  day  by 
day  applaud  the  works  of  Rossini,  of  Meyerbeer, 
of  Auber,  and  of  Halevy.  Thank  God !  it  is 
■not  nowa  question,  here  below,  of  these  composers, 
any  more  than  it  is  of  Beethoven. 

This  dear  Beethoven,  it  must  be  confessed,  has 
had  his  day,  even  at  Weimar  ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  last  works,  obscure  enough  to  merit 
some  attention,  the  cenacle  to-day  rejects  both 
Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  as  barbarians. 

Berlioz  himself,  notwithstanding  that  he  never 
passed  for  one  of  those  melodists  run  mad,  like  Ros- 
sini, Bellini,  Auber,  Donizetti,  Heroldand  so  many 
others,  no  longer  enjoys  at  Weimar,  in  spite  of 
his  fine  and  brilliant  orchestral  quantities,  more 
than  a  very  much  mitigated  estimation.  They 
find  him  too  clear,  too  logical,  too  sober  and  ab- 
stemious in  effects,  and,  if  it  must  be  said,  too 
much  a  melodist  and  not  enough  an  astronomer. 
They  reproach  him  with  plodding  along  in 
the  path  of  that  romantic  school,  so  completely 
left  behind  to-day,  which  had  Weber  and  Beet- 
hoven for  its  chiefs.  If  Weimar  ever  could  have 
cherished  any  illusion  with  regard  to  Berlioz, 
the  recent  election  of  this  master  to  the  Institute, 
along  with  a  whole  batch  of  melodists,  would  have 
quite  sufficed  to  dissipate  it. 

And  remark  that  the  melodists  are  incorrigible 
musicians  who  do  not  even  try  to  correct  them- 
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selves.  It  really  seems  that  the  more  melodies 
they  make,  the  more  facility  they  have  of  crea- 
ting new  ones.  Do  you  want  an  opera,  a  ballet, 
an  overture,  a  trio,  a  duo,  or  a  simple  romance  ? 
They  turn  a  certain  invisible  stop-cock,  and  the 
melody  inundates  the  ruled  paper. 

Very  fine,  messiurs !  you  practice  there  a  much 
too  easy  trade;  and,  as  a  composer  of  the  Wei- 
mar school  once  said  to  me  of  such  scores  as  "  The 
Barber  of  Seville,"  one  might  write  such  all  day 
long  if  he  wished,  but  he  does  not  wish  to.  Ros- 
sini, they  say,  made  "  The  Barber  "  in  eighteen 
days ;  they  work  more  seriously  than  that  in  the 
Grand  Duchy. 

This  is  the  way  one  prepares  himself  for  com- 
position when  one  wants  to  write  anything  at 
"W^eimar : 

First,  he  nourishes  his  mind  sufficiently  by 
learned  readings  on  theology,  on  metaphysics,  on 
zoology,  on  pathology,  on  cosmology,  on  photog- 
raphy, on  the  different  calcareous  strata,  on  phys- 
iology, on  mineralogy,  on  the  anatomy  of  melan- 
choly, on  geography,  on  botany,  on  the  mathe- 
matics, on  politics,  on  the  laws  of  the  attraction 
and  ponderability  of  bodies,  on  medicine,  on 
magnetism,  on  the  rapping  spirits  ;  then  he  sus- 
pends these  readings  and  begins  to  seek. 

He  seeks  sometimes  a  great  while,  but  he  al- 
ways ends  with  finding  something  very  profound 
and  as  little  melodious  as  possible. 

You  will  ask  me,  perhaps,  why  these  readings 
upon  all  the  phenomena  of  physical  and  moral 
nature,  when  the  question  is  only  of  a  charming 
art,  whose  end  is  to  please  by  combinations  of 
sounds  agreeable  to  the  car  and  interesting  for 
the  heart.  IMusio  a  charming  art !  Know  then, 
that  this  art  has  a  wholly  different  end,  and  that 
it  must  be  anything  rather  than  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  ce'nade  at 
Weimar. 

Since  Wagner,  music  has  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
independent  art,  and  must  only  be  considered  as 
a  simple  ornament  of  poetry.  Thus  the  author 
of  Tannhduser  is  very  careful,  in  his  formless 
melodies,  never  to  repeat  the  same  word  twice  ; 
and  he  conforms  himself  in  all  points  to  the  rules 
of  pure  declamation,  at  the  expense  of  melodic 
charm  and  of  the  obliged  return  of  musical  peri- 
ods. This  deplorable  system  has  the  effect  of 
weakening  poetry  by  robbing  it  of  the  precision 
of  the  spoken  word,  without  adding  any  charm 
to  music,  which  it  reduces  to  the  simple  role  of 
recitative. 

Schumann  does  not  make  it  a  point,  like  Wag- 
ner, to  place  but  one  note  over  each  syllable ;  he 
proceeds  by  demi-tints  and  by  silences.  He  prom- 
enades his  fingers  over  the  key-board  of  the  piano 
as  a  cat  would  her  paws ;  'tis  a  soft  way,  but 
false.  Then,  at  the  very  moment  when  you  least 
expect  it,  a  singer,  whom  one  might  have  taken 
for  a  simple  listener,  so  modest  in  his  part,  pro- 
nounces a  few  words  stamped  with  a  sombre 
melancholy ;  as,  for  example  : 

Poiite  delai9s6  dans  un  monde  eternel, 
Je  chante  et  veux  aimer  une  image  de  I'ombre. 
Pauvre  fou  que  je  suis  I  ma  Toix  sons  ee  tunnel 
Soupire  et  souffre  eu  vain.     .     .     .    Evelina!  je  sombre. 
Ombre  .  .  .  sombre  .  .  .  ombre  .  .  .  sombre. 

And  the  cat's  paw,  after  these  words,  contin- 
ues still  to  promenade  for  some  time  on  the  key- 
board, always  soft,  but  always  false.  Then, 
without  the  least  presentiment  on  your  part,  the 
music  ceases.  No  one  would  divine  aught  in  it, 
with  the  exception  of  the  members  of  the  cenacle 


of  Weimar,  who  see  in  this  enigmatical  melody  a 
whole  new  world  of  philosophy  and  of  love.  Liszt 
proceeds  differently.  It  is  in  successions  of  im- 
possible chords  and  in  effects  of  painting,  or 
rather  of  the  musical  diorama,  that  he  seeks  to 
discover  the  musical  America  which  the  fog 
hides  from  his  eyes. 

Once,  but  a  short  time  since,  Liszt  had  execu- 
ted a  cantata  of  his  composition  in  honor  of  I 
know  not  whom.  Having  reached  a  certain  pas- 
sage where  the  singer,  with  an  accent  of  despair, 
uttered  these  words  :  "  Lost  in  immensity  "  !  the 
musician,  admirably  served  by  his  strong  studies 
in  liturgies,  in  physics,  metaphysics  and  astronomy, 
did  not  fail  to  profit  by  so  fine  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  whole  extent  of  his  scientific  knowledge. 
At  the  word  immensity,^  the  orchestra  was  silent, 
with  the  exception  of  two  notes  prolonged  as  an 
organ-point.  One  of  these  notes  was  the  very 
deepest  sound  of  the  trombone,  the  other  was  the 
most  acute  sound  ot  the  octave  flute.  What  an 
admirable  inspiration !  and  tell  me  if  it  is  possible 
to  imagine  any  thing  more  extended  to  express 
immensity,  which  has  no  limits  ?  Ah  well !  the 
public,  instead  of  admiring  this  proceeding  of  an 
irrefragable  logic,  found  it  puerile,  unworthy  of 
the  art  of  music,  which  is  not  algebra,  and  began 
to  smile  instead  of  applauding.  Liszt  contented 
himself,  as  always,  with  casting  a  glance  of  pity 
upon  his  auditors,  and  continued  none  the  less  the 
noble  mission  which  he  has  imposed  upon  him- 
self, of  enlightening  the  German  people,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  upon  the  true  music  and  its  true 

end. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


The  Handel  Festival. 


(From  the  Athenteum,  July  2  ) 

"  From  strength  to  strength  "  misjht  be  the  de- 
vice for  the  title-page  of  the  record  of  this  musi- 
cal gathering,  which  we  hope  will  be  prepared,  if 
merely  to  show  the  world  of  Art  at  large  how 
our  "  shop-keeping  England,"  so  perversely  mis- 
understood among  the  natious,  can  glorify  those 
Poets  whom  she  delighteth  to  honor.  AVe  will 
leave  to  our  neighbors  pre-eminence  in  the  words 
to  be  spoken  on  musical  subjects,  claiming  to  our- 
selves, and  not  unjustly,  the  palm  ot  "  deeds." 
This  in  continuation  of  the  remarks  with  which 
last  week's  notice  closed. 

The  success  of  "  Israel "  yestei-day  week  sur- 
passed expectation.  If  we  do  not  dwell  on  every 
chorus — whether  in  the  first  act,  that  of  "  The 
Plagues,"  or  the  second,  that  of  the  "  Song  of 
Moses,"  the  two  making  the  most  marvellous 
piece  of  patchwork  in  being — it  is  because  we 
will  not  weary  by  reiteration.  One  point,  how- 
ever, must  be  insisted  on.  It  having  been,  of 
course,  impossible  to  rehearse  the  entire  music  of 
the  three  concerts,  this  day  fortnight  Signor  Costa 
wisely  restricted  himself  to  the  most  salient  and 
interesting  portions  of  "  Israel,"  leaving  untouched 
those  Choruses  in  Handel's  Sacred  Jewish  Orato- 
sio — wliich  are  not  Handel's  own — the  dry  and 
scholastic  pages,  which  he  pillaged  from  the 
church  books  of  the  Italians  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Yet,  strange  though 
true,  the  grave,  not  to  say  tiresome,  choruses  in 
question,  through  which  nothing  but  strict  singing 
in  time  and  tune  could  carry  the  singers,  were 
rendered  as  perfectly,  with  little  exception,  by 
the  composite  mass  of  choristers  as  the  "  Hail- 
stone Chorus"  or  ''The  Horse  and  his  Eider." 
The  progress  in  execution  which  this  argues  miTst 
strike  every  musical  thinker.  He  need  not  now 
despair,  except  he  be  stricken  in  years,  of  hear- 
ing the  grand  compositions  of  Palestrina  executed 
on  the  grandest  scale,  in  England,  as  unimpeach- 
ably  as  they  were  in  the  Capella  Paolina,  for 
which  they  were  written.  This  "  Israel "  perfor- 
mance has,  more  than  ever,  convinced  us  that 
there  is  nothing  to  which  England  may  not  aspire. 


so  far  as  precision  and  sentiment  in  the  highest 
musical  execution  are  concerned.  The  "Hailstone 
Chorus  "  was,  of  course,  encored :  though  a  dozen 
choruses  equally  merited  the  distinction  ;  so  was 
the  duet,  "  The  Lord  is  a  Man  of  War,"  given  by 
Signor  Belletti  and  Mr.  Weiss  ;  so  was  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  in  his  hravura  "  The  Enemy  said."  The 
other  solo  singers  were  ]\Iadame  Novello,  ]\Jlle. 
Lemmens  Sherrington  and  !Miss  Dolby.  More 
triumphantly  a  festival  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  an  end.  Should  the  Crystal  Palace, 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  Signor  Costa 
last — for  under  any  other  conductor  whom  we 
have  ever  known  must  such  a  scene  have  become 
one  of  hopeless  confusion — there  can  be  no  rea- 
son why,  on  some  future  day,  it  may  not  be  re- 
peated ;  and,  though  not  as  a  centenarv  perfor- 
mance, no  doubt  with  reference  to  Handel,  since 
he  alone  among  composers  is  equal  to  fill  so  vast 
an  arena. 

A  word  or  two  might  be  added  regarding  the 
Handel  relics,  the  MSb.  from  Her  Majesty's  li- 
brary and  M,  Schoelcher's  collection,  the  portrait 
engravings  of  the  composer's  assistants  or  contem- 
porary artists,  the  battered  old  harpsichord  on 
which  he  used  to  play,  exhibited  at  the  tropical 
end  of  the  building.  But  these,  albeit  treasures, 
have  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  been  already  seen, 
described,  and  commented  on.  No  want,  by  the 
way,  has  there  been  of  revival  and  disinterment  of 
Handel  relics  elsewhere  than  in  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace— to  name  but  two,  the  Saxon  composer's  ped- 
igree, printed  on  a  broad  sheet,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  Dr.  Chrysander,  and  "  Handel  receiving 
the  Laurel  from  Apollo,"  an  anonymous  English 
poem,  date  1724,  a  new  edition  of  which,  under 
the  care  of  the  same  indefatigable  editor,  has 
been  given  out  from  the  Leipsic  press.  There  is 
no  more  chance  of  coming  to  the  end  of  memori- 
als, glosses,  illustrations  in  Handel's  than  there  is 
in  Shakespeare's  case. 

That  which  went  on  in  the  garden  after  the 
performances  were  over,  must  not  be  wholly 
overlooked.  Some  of  Handel's  music  was  played 
— such  as  his  "  Firework  Music,"  "  Water  ]\Iusic," 
&c. — by  a  powerful  military  band.  Tlicre  are 
enough  of  "  tunes  "  in  the  Giant's  works  to  fur- 
nish out  profjramme/!  for  a  year,  not  a  week, — mu- 
sette!:, hoiirrees,  marches,  (in  particular,  remember- 
ing the  one  from  "  Alcides  "),  minuets  (foremost 
among  which  is  the  well-known  movement  from 
"  Ariadne,"  so  dear  to  the  aristocratic  bear-leader 
in  "  She  stoops  to  conquer "),  jroi-o/tes,  (naming 
especially  that  from  "  Alcina  ").  Even  this  wind 
music  in  the  open  air,  though,  natural  enough,  it 
passed  unperceived  by  the  larger  number  of  the 
audience,  who  were  unable  "  to  eat  more,"  after  a 
banquet  so  ro^'al  as  that  on  which  they  had  been 
feasting,  spoke  with  a  trumpet's  voice  to  the  ama- 
zing fertility  and  variety  of  the  master ;  whose 
huge  mass  of  opera  music,  (let  it  be  noted  in  con- 
tinuation), was  not  drawn  on  throughout  the 
week.  'This,  if  the  promoters  of  the  Handel 
College  really  desire  earnestly  to  do  something  in 
illustration  of  the  composer,  is  a  field  which  it 
were  wise  for  them  to  work  in,  if  only  in  discreet 
avoidance  of  comparison. — On  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  we  perceive,  the  choristers,  after  the  Or- 
atorio was  over,  chose  to  sing  one  body  after 
another — idj-l-fashion — in  the  open  air,  thus  geni- 
ally winding  up  the  most  splendid  musical  week 
that  London  has  ever  seen. 

From  the  Musical  World.  July  2. 
To  say  that  the  performance  of  Israel  in  Egypt 
was  the  gi-andest  and  most  powerful  ever  heard, 
is  to  say  no  more  than  what  was  anticipated  by 
every  one,  from  the  picked  and  gigantic  forces 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Costa's  baton,  and  the 
immense  pains  taken  to  arrive  at  the  best  results. 
Never  was  so  mighty  a  phalanx  seen,  so  obedient 
to  the  dictates  of  a  slender  wand.  The  Toices 
were  as  one  voice,  that  gave  music  in  thunder, 
and  spoke  with  one  will.  Once  or  twice,  indeed 
— where  the  fugues  in  double  chorus,  or  eight 
parts,  were  more  than  usually  complicated  and 
elaborate — the  execution  was  hardly  irreproacha- 
ble, and  the  ear  was  not  perfectly  gratified. 
Here,  however,  end  all  exceptions.  The  rest  is 
praise,  and  of  the  very  highest.  It  would  be  next 
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to  impossible  to  decide  wliich  section  of  the  grand 
flioir  was  most  entitled  to  eulogy.  Now  the  so- 
pranos put  in  their  claim  ;  the  altos  now ;  again 
the  tenors  spoke  for  favor ;  and  anon  the  basses 
pleaded  for  supremacy.  As  might  have  been 
guessed,  the  greatest  effect  was  produced  in  the 
choruses,  "  He  spake  the  word,"  and  "  He  gave 
them  hailstones,"  the  last  being  encored.  We  are 
not  going  to  specify  all  the  grand  points  in  the 
choral  performances  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  Indeed 
they  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the 
first  chorus,  and  terminated  with  "  The  horse 
and  his  rider." 

The  solo  displays,  as  far  as  possible,  went  hand 
in  hand  with  the  choral.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  sang 
traascendently.  He  literally  surpassed  himself 
His  execution  of  "The  enemy  said"  was  the 
great  vocal  feat  of  the  Festival.  It  even  went 
beyond  "  Sound  an  alarm,"  in  Judas  Maccdbmus. 
Madame  Clara  Novello  sang  splendidly ;  Miss 
Dolby  won  golden  opinions  by  her  chaste  and 
expressive  singing  ;  and  Madame  Lemmens  Sher- 
rington, in  the  duet  with  Madame  Clara  Novello, 
her  only  performance  of  the  day,  was  perfect  in, 
every  way.  Signor  Belletti  and  Mr.  'Weiss  are 
no  less  entitled  to  a  strong  word  of  commenda- 
tion for  their  powerful  vocal  aid,  more  particular- 
ly in  the  popular  duet,  "  The  Lord  is  a  man  of 
war,"  which  they  defclaimed  with  such  stentorian 
lungs,  as  to  elicit  a  loud  and  general  encore. 

We  may  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  National 
Anthem  was  performed  by  tlie  full  choir  and 
principals,  before  and  after  the  performance, 
Madame  Clara  Novello  taking  the  solos  ;  that  the 
members  of  the  Koyal  Family  were  enthusiasti- 
cally cheered  on  their  entrance,  and  at  their  de- 
parture ;  and  that,  when  all  was  over,  a  cry  arose 
of"  Costa"  from  the  mighty  multitude;  and  that 
the  zealous  and  indefatigable  conductor  came  for- 
ward to  make  his  acknowledgments,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  deafening  acclamations. 


(From  the  Times.) 

Second  Dat. 

That  the  Dettingen  "  Te  Deum  "  would  prove  at- 
tractive we  predicted  all  along  ;  ami  after  the  mag- 
niKcent  performance  of  yesterday  scarcely  a  doubt 
can  remain  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective,  no  less 
than  masterly  of  Handel's  numberless  productions. 
The  fifth  and  last  setting  of  the  "  Te  Deum  Lauda- 
mus,"  the  Dettingen  anthem,  is,  perhaps,  the  noblest 
piece  of  Protestant  church  music  extant,  and  derives 
a  special  interest  from  the  f;ict  of  its  liaving  been 
Avritten  to  commemorate  the  last  occasion  recorded  in 
history  of  an  English  king  commanding  an  army  in 
the  field.  It  seems  probable  that  Handel  composed 
it,  not  to  order,  but  in  compliment  to  his  steady 
patron,  George  II.,  inasmuch  as  it  was  begun  (July, 
1743)  almost  immediately  after  the  news  of  the  vic- 
tory iuid  arrived,  and  completed  before  His  Majesty's 
return  to  England.  The  general  style  of  the  "  Te 
Deum  "  presents  a  felicitous  blending  of  the  heroic 
and  devotional ;  military  instruments  are  allotted  a 
prominent  position  in  the  score,  and  the  warlike  and 
religious  aspirations  go  everywhere  hand  in  hand.  In 
short,  it  is  just  what  a  thanksgiving  for  victory  should 
be,  and  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  many  examples 
of  Handel's  e.Ktraovdinary  power  of  identifying  him- 
self with  the  subject  he  had  to  treat.  That  some  of 
the  themes  of  the  choruses  were  borrowed  from  a 
forgotten  antlieni  by  Francisco  Urio  (a  Venetian 
composer  of  the  17th  century)  detracts  nothing  from 
the  merit  of  Handel,  who,  like  Sliakspeare,  turned 
everything  he  touched  into  gold.  The  evidence  of 
genius  is  manifest  from  tlie  first  chorus,  "  We  praise 
Thee,  0  God,  we  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord," 
to  tlie  last,  "  0  Lord,  in  Thee  have  I  trusted,  let  me 
never  be  confounded" — either  of  which  is  fully 
worthy  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  any  work 
of  the  composer.  The  Dettingen  "  Te  Deum  "  was 
a  wise  choice  on  the  part  of  the  Festival  Committee, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  musical  excel- 
lence, but  because,  just  now,  it  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  temper  of  the  times.  The  executants  seemed  to 
be  conscious  of  this,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  peiformed  their  tasks.  The 
anthem  made  a  profound  impression,  and  no  wonder, 
for,  often  as  it  has  been  given  in  this  country,  no  pre- 
vious essay  can  bear  the  slightest  comparison  with 
the  present  truly  grand  performance.  The  only  in- 
stances of  unsteadiness  exhibited  by  the  multitude  of 
singers  and  players  were  in  "  Thou  didst  open  tlie 
kingdom  of  Heaven  "—a  florid  and  difficult  chorus, 
which  might  give  some  trouble  even  to  an  ordinary 


choir — and  "  We  worship  Thy  name  ever,  world 
without  end  " — a  five-part  fugue,  written  with  won- 
derful clearness,  but  demanding  the  utmost  prompt- 
ness in  taking  up  the  points.  The  opening  of  this 
chorus,  "  Day  by  day  we  magnify  Thee,"  moreover, 
was  taken  so  quickly  as  to  disconcert  in  some  mea- 
sure both  the  singers  and  the  trumpeters,  at  the  head 
of  the  latter  being  Mr.  T.  Harper,  whose  playing  in 
the  bass  solo,  "  "Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,"  and 
elsewhere,  was  the  theme  of  universal  praise.  All 
the  rest  was  superb,  and  most  superb  of  all  "  To 
Thee  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  continually  do  cry," 
which  stands  only  second  to  the  ''  Hallelujah,"  al- 
though much  less  extended  in  plan  and  much  less 
elaborate  in  detail  than  that  incomparable  piece.  The 
effect  of  the  passage  in  wliich  the  measured  and  ma- 
jestic sentence,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Sa- 
baoth,"  alternately  given  by  altos,  trebles,  and  basses, 
is  mingled  with  the  incessant  reiteration  of  the  phrase 
(so  essentially  Handelianj  "  continually  do  cry," 
was  nothing  less  than  astounding,  the  decision  and 
sharpness  with  which  either  point  was  delineated 
being  as  remarkable  as  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
the  whole  in  combination.  The  semiehorus  for  altos, 
tenors,  and  basses,  "  Thou  sittest  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,"  was  sung  with  exquisite  delicacy,  and  af- 
forded particular  occasion  to  note  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  the  "  alto  "  department,  usually  the 
least  satisfactory  in  the  choral  orchestra.  Here  the 
improvement  on  the  festival  of  1857  is  undeniable. 
The  division  into  male  and  female  voices  (contraltos 
and  altos),  and  the  admixture  of  boys  from  the  ca- 
thedral choirs,  is  a  manifest  advantage  where  Handel 
is  concerned.  In  modern  compositions  the  contralto 
or  second  soprano  almost  invariably  suffices  ;  but  in 
Handel's  oratorios  and  church  music  the  co-operation 
of  the  male  alto  is  indispensable.  The  solos  in  the 
"  Te  Deum  "  were  entrusted  to  Signor  Belletti,  who 
delivered  them  all  in  a  most  artistic  manner,  especial- 
ly distinguishing  himself  in  the  prayer,  "  Vouchsafe, 
0  Lord,  to  keep  us  this  day  without  sin,"  evidently 
the  source  whence  Mendelssohn  derived  that  pathetic 
inspiration,  "  0  God  have  mercy,"  in  St.  Paid — 
identity  of  key  being  accompanied  by  similarity  in 
style  and  expression  that  could  not  possibly  have 
been  accidental.  To  conclude,  the  Dettingen  "  Te 
Deum  "  was  an  unquestionable  success  ;  and  though 
we  might  feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Costa  for 
certain  liberties  taken  with  the  score  (as  for  example 
when  he  adds  a  bass,  where  Handel  did  not  intend 
one — in  the  symphony  at  the  end  of  the  chorus, 
"  Thou  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  &c.),  we 
cannot  but  thank  him  heartily  for  so  fine  an  execu- 
tion of  a  composition  which,  frequently  as  it  has 
been  heard,  has  never  till  now  been  given  with  a  de- 
gree of  correctness  and  effect  at  all  proportionate  to 
its  excellence. 

Our  correspondent,  "  One  of  the  Choir,"  who,  ob- 
jecting to  applause  at  concerts  of  sacred  music,  ap- 
parently entertains  a  notion  that  those  who  attend 
them  are  doing  nothing  less  than  taking  part  in  an 
act  of  worship,  must  have  had  his  sensibilities  greatly 
shocked  by  the  demonstrations  that  accompanied  the 
second  part  of  yesterday's  performance.  Never,  even 
at  a  theatre,  was  the  delight  afforded  by  beautiful 
music  and  admirable  execution  expressed  with  more 
unfeigned  heartiness.  One  piece  after  another  was 
heard  with  rapture  and  applauded  with  enthusiasm. 
A  happier  selection  could  not  have  been  made,  four 
of  the  richest  oratorios — Belshazzar,  Saul,  Samson, 
and  .Tudas  il/acca6ffiK.s— respectively  contributing  some 
of  their  choicest  treasures.  From  Bdshazzar,  (com- 
posed two  years  later  than  the  The  Messiah )  we  had 
the  long  accompanied  recitative  "  Rejoice  my  coun- 
trymen" (well  declaimed  by  Mr.  Weiss),  in  which 
Daniel  expounds  to  the  people  Isaiah's  prophecy  Of 
deliverance,  followed  by  the  very  fine  chorus,  "  Sing, 
O  ye  heavens  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it,"  termina- 
ting with  the  "  Hallelujah  ! — Amen,"  to  which  due 
tribute  was  paid  in  the  report  of  Saturday's  rehearsal. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  this  chorus  better  executed, 
never  more  warmly  received.  From  Sa\d  (an  ora- 
torio which  directly  preceded  Israel  in  Egypt)  two 
masterpieces  were  chosen  ;  the  chorus,  "  Envy  !  el- 
dest-born of  hell !  " — a  masterpiece  of  profound  ex- 
pression and  elaborate  treatment,  and  the  Dead 
March  which  precedes  David's  lamentation  for  the 
deaths  of  Saul  and  Jonathan — a  masterpiece  of  unaf- 
fected simplicity.  That  the  last — in  spite  of  (or  pos- 
sibly in  consequence  of)  the  imitation  of  cannon,  so 
zealously  accomplished  by  Mr.  Chipp  on  those  gi- 
gantic drums — should  elicit  a  unanimous  encore  was 
not  at  all  surprising ;  it  is  a  march  familiarly  known 
to  the  whole  world  of  musicians  and  amateurs,  and 
calculated  to  enlist  the  sympathies  (for  very  different 
reasons)  both  of  the  initiated  and  uninitiated.  But 
that  the  same  honor  should  be  paid,  and  with  equal 
unanimity,  to  the  choral  apostrophe  to  "  Envy,"  set 
by  Handel  in  one  of  his  severest  as  subllmest  moods. 


was  a  signal  triumph  for  good  taste.  The  execution, 
it  is  true,  was  so  perfect  that  whatever  the  great  mu- 
sician had  imagined  was  thoroughly  realized  ;  but 
this,  while  conferring  distinction  on  the  performers, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  took  nodiing  from  the  credit 
due  to  a  vast  assembly  ready  to  admire  and  able  to 
appreciate  music  wherein  the  highest  and  purest  ends 
of  art  are  attained.  The  oratorio  of  Samson,  which 
came  immediately  after  The  Messiah,  as  Saul  came 
immediately  before  Israel  in  Eyypt,  and  stands  much 
in  the  same  relation  to  The  Messiah  as  Saul  to  Israel, 
was  taxed  for  some  of  the  most  attractive  features  in 
the  miscellaneous  part.  The  magnificent  chorus, 
"  Fix'd  in  his  everlasting  seat " — in  which  Israelites 
and  Philistines  contend  for  the  supremacy  of  their  re- 
spective deities,  and  the  jubilant  hymn,  "  Let  their 
celestial  concerts  all  unite,"  constituted  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  this  rare  selection.  Both  were  grand- 
ly executed,  and  both  created  an  unmistakeable  im- 
pression. The  solo  pieces  were  not  less  happy.  "  Re- 
turn, 0  God  of  hosts  " — a  song  for  contralto,  evident- 
ly modelled  on  the  plan  of  "  He  was  despised " 
(Messiah) — was  given  to  perfection  by  Miss  Dolby, 
whose  reading  was  as  chaste  as  her  vocalization  was 
coixect ;  and  the  eflfect  was  enhanced  by  the  em- 
phatic delivery  of  the  chorus,  "  To  dust  His  glory 
they  would  tread,"  which  forms  an  inseparable  pen- 
dant to  the  air.  Another  encore  was  obtained  by 
"  Let  the  bright  Seraphim,"  in  which  it  was  not  easy 
to  decide  whether  to  award  the  palm  to  Madame 
Novello,  the  singer,  or  to  Mr.  Harper,  whose  execu- 
tion of  the  very  difficult  accompaniment  for  the  trum- 
pet siu'passed  even  what  was  remembered  of  his 
father,  renowned  at  one  time  as  the  greatest  perfoi-m- 
er  on  the  instrument.  While  recording  the  success 
of  "  Let  the  bright  Seraphim,"  however,  we  must 
protest  against  the  custom  of  omitting  the  repetition 
of  the  first  part,  and  equally  against  the  prolongation 
of  the  cadence  for  voice  and  trumpet,  which,  if  not  of 
comparatively  modern  origin,  is  more  likely  the  work 
of  one  of  Handel's  copyists  than  of  Handel  himself 
In  one  instance  the  design  of  the  composer  is  frustra- 
ted, in  the  other  the  purity  of  his  text  is  injured. 
After  all  these  fine  pieces  one  might  have  thought  a 
long  selection  from  Judas  Maccabmus  superfluous. 
Not  so  the  audience.  The  first  chorus,  "  O  Father, 
whose  Almighty  power,"  was  somewhat  grave  under 
the  circumstances  ;  but  the  famous  war-song  of  Ju- 
das. "  Sound  an  alarm,"  preceded  by  the  recitative 
"  My  arms  !  "  and  followed  by  the  stirring  chorus, 
"We  hear,  we  hear,"  created  a  new  excitement. 
Perhaps  no  other  singer  than  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  could 
h.ave  raised  such  enthusiasm  at  so  late  an  hour,  and 
after  a  feast  of  music  ample  and  varied  enough  to 
satiate  the  most  exorbitant  appetite ;  but  there  was 
a  vigor,  fire,  and  animation  in  his  performance  which 
nothing  could  resist ;  and,  however  unwilling,  Mr. 
Costa  was  obliged,  in  the  end,  to  yield  to  the  general 
desire,  and  repeat  the  air  and  chorus.  "  From 
mighty  Kings,"  by  Madame  Novello  ;  the  duet,  "  0, 
never,  never  bow  we  down"  (Mad.arae  RudersdorfF 
and  Miss  Dolby);  the  chorus,  "We  never,  never 
will  bow  down,"  with  its  canto  fermo  and  fugue  on 
the  words,  "We  worship  God,  and  God  alone" 
(another  colossus) ;  and  lastly,  the  trio,  semi-chorus, 
and  chorus,  "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes," — 
than  which  Handel  never  wrote  anything  the  fresh- 
ness of  which  is  more  perennial  or  the  popularity 
more  universal — brought  to  a  termination  with  undi- 
minished brilliancy  one  of  the  most  varied  and  inte- 
resting performances  of  sacred  music  ever  listened 
to.  The  beginning  was  worthy  of  the  end  ;  the  trio 
was  admirably  given  by  the  three  ladies  already 
named ;  the  semi-chorus  (of  female  voices)  was 
charming  in  its  brightness  and  purity  of  intonation  ; 
and  the  full  chorus  was  overpowering.  Thus  another 
mai-tial  piece, — a  song  of  triumph, — made  a  suitable 
climax  to  a  concert  which  had  set  out  with  a  thanks- 
giving for  victory. 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Contiaaed  from  page  132). 

No.  22. 
Mozart  the  elder  to  M.  Hagenauer. 

The  Hague,  December  12,  1763. 
Alas !  our  dear  Wolfgang  has  had  an  equally 
sharp  attack.  A  high  fever  has  reduced  him  to  an 
equally  wretched  state  for  several  weeks.  Patience  ! 
What  God  sends  must  be  accepted.  I  can  do  noth- 
ing at  present,  but  until  his  strength  allow  him  to 
travel.  There  is  no  need  to  trouble  about  the  ex- 
pense. The  devil  may  take  the  money,  so  that  ho 
leaves  us  our  bones  !  Without  .altogether  a  special 
grace  from  God,  my  children  cculd  never  have  sur- 
mounted these  two  serious  illnesses,  and  we  could 
not  have  borne  up  through  these  three  mortal  months. 
Prav  have  said,  as  soon  as  possible,  ten  masses  in 
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our  behalf.  The  illness  of  our  children  has  greatly 
afflicted  all  our  friends  ;  who  these  friends  have  been 
I  could  not  enumerate,  for  you  would  take  me  for  a 
braggart. 

Although  during  our  stay  at  Amsterdam  all  public 
amusements  were  strictly  interdicted  on  account  of 
the  fast,  we  were  authorized  to  give  two  concerts, 
because  (these  are  the  terms  of  the  pious  decision 
given  on  the  matter,)  the  knowledge  of  the  marvels 
which  God  is  working  through  my  children  redounds 
to  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  Soothing  accordingly  was 
played  but  the  instrumental  music  of  Wolfgang. 

No.  23. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Paris,  May  16,  1766. 

After  not  writing  to  you  for  a  long  time,  and  only 
supplying  you  with  intelligence  of  us  through  friends, 
I  again  take  up  the  pen. 

We  returned  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Hague  on 
the  nth  of  March,  for  the  anniversary  ot  the  Prince 
of  Or.inge,  and  there  our  little  composer  was  reques- 
ted to  write  six  sonatas  for  the  piano,  with  violin  ac- 
companiment, for  the  Princess  of  Nassau  Weilburg. 
They  were  engraved  forthwith.  In  addition  to  this 
we  have  had  to  compose  something  for  the  Prince's 
concert,  besides  airs  for  the  Princess,  &c.  I  send  you 
all  these  things,  and,  among  others,  variations  which 
Wolfgang  had  to  write  all  in  a  hurry — first  on  an  air 
composed  for  the  coming  of  age  and  installation  of 
the  prince  ;  and  secondly,  on  a  melody  which  in 
Holland  everybody  sings,  hums,  or  whistles.  They 
are  mere  trifles.  You  will  find,  also,  my  instruction 
book  for  the  violin  in  the  Dutch  language.  It  was 
translated  to  do  me  honor,  dedicated  and  presented 
to  the  prince  on  the  celebration  of  his  installation. 
The  edition  is  a  very  fine  one ;  the  editor  (from  Haar- 
lem) came  and  presented  it  to  me  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner,  accompanied  by  the  organist,  who 
invited  Wolfgang  to  come  and  play  the  celebrated 
Haarlem  organ,  which  he  accordingly  did  the  next 
day.  This  organ  is  a  superb  instrument,  with  sixty- 
eight  stops  ;  it  is  entirely  of  tin.  In  this  damp  coun- 
try wood  will  not  last. 

We  made  an  excursion  to  Malinos,  where  we  found 
our  old  acquaintance  the  archbishop,  and  a  lodging 
all  prepared,  through  the  attention  of  our  friend 
Grimm. 

To  return  just  now  straight  to  Salzburg  would  be 
too  hard  a  matter  for  my  children  and  for  my  purse. 
More  than  one  will  have  to  contribute  to  our  expen- 
ses who  little  suspect  it  at  this  moment. 

No.  24. 

The  Same  to  the  Savie. 

Paris,  June  9,  1766. 
Next  week  we  shall  return  to  Versailles,  where 
twelve  days  ago  we  spent  four  entire  days.  We  had 
the  honor  of  receiving  in  our  house  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Brunswick.  He  is  a  very  agreeable  man, 
an  amiable  and  handsome  gentleman  ;  immediately 
on  his  entrance  he  asked  me  if  I  was  the  author  of 
the  violin  method. 

No.  25. 

The  Same  to  the  Sajue, 

Munich,  Novemba-  19,  1766.* 
We  stayed  four  weeks  at  Lyons.  We  did  not 
enter  Geneva,  which  was  in  a  great  state  of  agita- 
tion. At  Lausanne  it  was  our  intention  to  stay  only 
a  few  hours,  but  alighting  from  the  coach  we  found 
the  servants  of  Prince  Louis  of  Wurtcmberg,  ivho  in- 
vited me  to  remain  five  days.  The  prince  accom- 
panied us  to  the  coach,  and  there  I  was  obliged, 
being  already  stowed  in  my  place,  to  promise,  as  I 
shook  hands  with  him,  that  I  would  write  to  him 
often  and  give  Iiim  an  account  of  how  matters  stood 
with  us.  1  will  not  here  impart  to  you  all  the  reflec- 
tions which  suggested  themselves  to  me  on  the  di- 
versity of  opinion  which  is  the  result  of  the  weakness 
of  the  human  mind.  Prom  Lausanne  we  went  to 
Berne,  where  we  stayed  a  week,  then  to  Zurich  for  a 
fortnight.  This  last  stay  was  rendered  very  agreea- 
ble by  the  presence  of  two  savans,  MM.  Gessner  ;  but, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  our  parting  was  painful.  We  car- 
ried away  with  us  valualile  memorials  of  their  friend- 
ship. Tiienco  through  Winterthurn  to  Scliafl'hausen, 
with  another  agreeable  stay  for  four  days.  Thence 
to  Donausschingen.  The  prince  received  us  with  ex- 
traordinary graciousness.  There  was  no  necessity  to 
announce  our  an-ival.  We  were  being  looked  for 
with  impatience,  .and  the  musical  director.  Counsel- 
lor Martelli,  came  directly  to  bid  us  welcome  and  in- 
vite us.  We  stayed  there  twelve  days.  Every  even- 
ing from  five  to  nine  there  Avas  music,  and  each  time 
new.  Had  not  the  season  been  so  far  adviinced  we 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  depart.  The  prince 
gave  me  twenty-four  louis,  and  a  diamond  ring  to 
each  of  my  children.     He  shed  tears   in  bidding  us 


adieu,  and  all  of  us  were  in  tears.  He  also  begged 
that  1  would  write  to  him  often.  We  then  took  leave 
and  passed  through  Moskirsehen,  Ulm,  Giinzbourg 
and  Dillingen,  where  we  stayed  two  days,  bringing 
away  two  rings,  presents  from  the  prince.  The  day 
before  yesterday  we  reached  this  place.  Yesterday 
we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Elector  during  his  dinner.  He 
gave  us  a  gracious  reception.  Wolfgang  had  imme- 
diately to  compose,  at  a  corner  of  the  prince's  own 
table,  a  piece  the  first  bars  of  which  the  Elector  sang 
him.  After  dinner  he  was  made  to  play  it  in  the 
prince's  closet.  The  astonishment  of  every  one  at 
seeing  and  hearing  all  this  may  be  easily  conceived. 

No.  U6. 
The  Same  to  the  Savie. 

Munich,  November,  22,  1766. 
It  is  of  importance  that  at  home  I  should  have  a 
mode  of  life  suitable  to  my  children.  God  (that  God 
who  is  so  good  to  me  notwithstanding  my  evil  dispo- 
sition) has  bestowed  on  my  children  talents  which, 
leaving  paternal  duty  out  of  the  question,  would  im- 
pel me  to  sacrifice  everything  for  their  education. 
Every  moment  lost  by  me  is  lost  for  ever,  and  if  ever 
I  have  felt  how  precious  is  time  in  the  season  of 
youth,  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  You  know  my 
cliildren  are  accustomed  to  work.  Should  they  be 
able  to  find  any  excuse  for  self-neglect  or  the  habit  of 
idleness  in  the  existence  of  outward  hindrances  with 
respect  to  lodgings  or  anything  else,  the  whole  of  my 
edifice  would  crumble.  Habit  is  an  iron  road,  anil 
you  are  not  unaware  yourself  how  much  Wolfgang 
has  to  learn.  Now  who  can  say  what  is  in  store  for 
us  at  Salzbourg  7  May  we  not  perhaps  be  received 
in  such  wise  that  we  may  quickly  ag.ain  take  up  our 
traveller's  staff?  I  shall  at  least  have  brought  my 
children  back,  with  God's  assistance,  to  their  native 
land.  Should  they  not  be  wanted  I  shall  have  done 
my  duty.  They  shall  not,  however,  be  had  for  notli- 
ing.t 

No.  27. 

Vienr>a,  September  22,  1767.J; 

I  have  nothing  as  yet  to  inform  you  of,  unless  it 
be  that  we  are  well.  Thank  God  !  and  this  alone  is 
worth  the  postage. 

Hasse's  opera  is  very  fine,  but  the  singers  are  not 
wortli  much.  Signor  'Tibaldi  is  the  tenor  ;  Signora 
Raucini,  from  Vienna,  is  the  best  contralto  here; 
prima  donna  Signora  Dciberin,  daughter  of  the  Vi- 
ennese violinist,  attached  to  the  Imperial  musical 
corps.  The  dances  are  perfect.  The  principal  per- 
sonage is  the  celebrated  Vestris. 

Her  Imperial  Highness,  the  Princess  Josepha,  be- 
trothed to  the  Kiiig  of  Naples,  has  just  been  seized 
with  small  pox,  which  makes  a  hitch  in  our  reckon- 
ing, and  prevents  our  playing  at  the  court  for  the 
l^resent. 

No.  2S. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

October  17. 
The  royal  betrothed  one  is  henceforward  the  be- 
trothed of  the  celestial  bridegroom. 

Forget  not  to  pray  for  us,  for  did  not  God  watch 
over  us  we  should  be  in  the  worst  possible  plight,  as 
you  will  learn  in  his  good  time. 

No.  29. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Obniitz,  November  10,  1767. 

Te  Deum  laudamus.  Wolfgangerl  has  happily 
triumphed  over  the  smail-pox.  Where?  At  Olmiitz. 
At  whose  house  ?  At  the  residence  of  His  Excel- 
lency Count  Podstatsky. 

You  will  easily  conceive  the  commotion  which 
reigned  in  Vienna  after  the  death  of  the  princess  ; 
but  I  have  to  relate  mtitters  to  you  which  only  con- 
cern ourselves,  and  which  will  show  you  how  Divine 
Providence  connects  one  thing  with  another,  and 
how  in  resigning  ourselves  entirely  to  its  guidance, 
we  cannot  fail  in  our  destiny. 

A  son  of  our  host  in  Vienna  caught  the  small-pox 
just  as  we  arrived,  so  we  learnt  a  few  days  later.  In 
vain  I  sought  with  all  haste  another  lodging.  Every- 
where you  Iieard  of  nothing  but  the  small-pox.  Nine 
children  out  of  ten  seized  with  it  died.  You  may 
imagine  my  anguish.  I  could  not  sleep  of  nights, 
and  in  the  day  my  wife  had  not  an  instant's  repose. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  princess  I  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  Moravia,  and  there  await  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  mourning  ;  but  we  were  not 
allowed  to  depart,  because  the  Emperor  frequently 
spoke  of  us,  and  had  the  wish  taken  him  to  see  us,  it 
had  been  vexing  that  we  should  have  been  absent. 
But  directly  the  Archduchess  was  seized,  I  was  no 
longer  to  be  detained  by  anything ;  I  could  scarcely 
tarry  till  then  to  tear  AVolfgang  away  from  the 
thoroughly  tainted  air  of  Vienna.    We  repaired  with 


all  haste  to  Briinu,  where  I  awaited  with  my  child. 
Count  von  Sehrattenbach  and  the  Countess  Herbers- 
tein.  But  I  was  inwardly  impelled,  by  I  know  not 
what  power,  which  I  could  not  resist,  to  go  on  to 
Olmiitz,  and  put  off  the  concert  till  our  return  to 
Briinn.     The  Count  consented  to  this. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  Wolfgang  fell  ill.  I 
sought  out  the  dean  of  the  cathedral.  Count  Pods- 
tadsky,  wlio  is  a  canon  of  Salzbourg.  Scarcely  had 
I  mentioned  Wolfgang's  illness,  and  my  fear  that  it 
was  the  small-pox,  than  he  pressed  us  to  come  and 
lodge  with  him,  saying  that  he  was  in  no  way  afraid 
of  that  disease.  He  gave  his  orders  to  his  steward, 
and  sent  us  a  doctor.  Accordingly  we  alighted  at 
the  deanery ;  the  disease  declared  itself.  It  was  the 
small-pox. 

*  They  had  left  Paris  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  had  stayed  a 
fortnight  at  Dijon,  where  the  Prince  of  Cond6.  holding  the 
States  of  Burgundy,  had  invited  them  to  take  their  residence. 

t  The  Mozart  family  rem.ained  quietly  at  Salzbourg  during 
more  than  a  year.  Wolfgang  devoted  his  time  to  a  searching 
study  of  Emanuel  Bach,  Handel,  Hasse,  and  of  the  best  Italian 
m-i-'^ters. 

t  Mozart  commenced  a  fourth  tour  with  his  wife,  his  son, 
and  his  da.ughter.    He  set  out  from  Vienna  on  the  llth  Sep- 
tember, 1767,  and  returned  in  December,  1768,  to  Salzbourg. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Music  in  New  Orleans. 

(From  the  Picayune.) 

We  have  another  instance  of  the  gross  ignorance, 
or  else  the  willful  persistence  in  misrepresentation, 
which  characterizes  the  New  -  York  press,  when 
speaking  of  the  opera  in  what  they  so  flippantly  call 
**  the  provinces, '  by  which  they  profess  to  mean 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 
One  of  them,  a  few  days  ago,  alluding  to  "  the  popu- 
larity of  the  opera  "  in  New  York,  and  the  "  conse- 
quent progress  of  musical  taste,"  said  that  this  popu- 
larity and  this  progress  "  are  not  confined  to  the  me- 
tropolis." This  astute  and  lofty  critic  added  what 
follows  : 

"  The  provincial  campaigns  last  season  proved  that 
it  has  extended  throughout  the  country,  and  penetra- 
ted from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  hanJcs  of  the 
Mississipjti.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  provincial  city 
wherein  the  most  advanced  taste  and  appreciation  of 
musical  matters  has  been  observed  is  St.  Louis, 
where  there  was  the  most  hearty  and  cordial  support 
of  the  opera,  and  a  discriminating  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  the  artists." 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  writer  of  that  paragraph 
is  ignorant  of  the  fiict  that  years  before  the  journal 
in  which  he  writes  was  thought  of,  for  years  before 
any  one  of  the  theatres  or  opera  houses,  in  all  the 
cities  he  has  named,  were  built,  there  has  been  a  reg- 
ular first  class  opera  house  in  New  Orleans,  open 
from  November  till  May,  inclusive,  and  in  which  a 
good  standard  company  have  performed  all  the  ope- 
ras, as  fast  as  they  have  been  produced,  within  that 
time,  by  Rossini,  Bellini,  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Halevy, 
Boieldieu,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Adam,  and  other  contem- 
porary composers,  together  with  the  master  works  of 
Mozart  ? 

While  itinerating  compiinics  have  been  going  from 
place  to  place.  New  York  included,  giving  short  and 
fitful  seasons,  of  a  few  weeks  duration,  at  extrava- 
gant prices,  at  Castle  Gardens,  Astor  Places,  Broad- 
ways, Niblo's  Gardens,  and  Academies,  with  ques- 
tioniible  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  almost  uni- 
versal loss  to  the  managers,  the  Theatre  d'Orleans, 
here,  has  been  pursuing  "  the  even  tenor  of  its  way," 
with  a  double  company  of  artistes,  both  in  grand  and 
comic  opera,  besides  a  full  comedy,  tragedy  and  vau- 
deville corps.  At  this  moment  there  is  in  course  of 
erection  here  an  opera  house,  which,  when  completed, 
will  vie  with  the  best  in  the  world,  in  every  respect, 
and  for  which  a  company  is  now  forming,  in  every 
department  of  the  opera  and  the  drama — a  regular, 
not  a  peripatetic  company — that  will  compare  favo- 
rably with  any  "  the  Metropolis,"  that  so  vaunts 
itself,  ever  saw. 

Some  of  the  singers  whom  New  York  audiences 
have  shown  great  delight  in  hearing,  and  whom  New 
York  critics  have  praised  without  stint,  have  been 
stock  singers  in  the  theatre  we  have  named.  Among 
these  we  may  name  Mrae.  Devries  and  Mme.  Colson, 
of  whom  New  York  never  heard,  until  they  had  made 
a  Paris  and  New  Orleans  reputation,  and  we  could 
name  many  celebrated  French  and  Italian  singers, 
who  had  made  their  mark  here,  before  "  the  metro- 
polis "  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  them.  The 
chef  d'orehestre  of  our  Opera,  Eugene  Provost,  eame 
from  Paris  to  this  city  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago,  with  a  reputation  not  only  as  a  musical  conduc- 
tor, but  as  a  composer,  th.at  was  enviably  high,  and 
that  he  has  maintained  to  this  day  and  still  main- 
tains. 

The  writer  we  h.ave  quoted  tells  in  ait  amusingly 
easy  going  style  of  the  popularity  of  the  opera  and 
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the  progress  of  musical  taste  penetrating  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  (that  is,  of  Manhattan  Island) 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  cites  our  sister 
city  of  St.  Louis  as  displaying  the  most  admired  taste 
and  appreciation  of  musical  matters,  and  giving  the 
most  hearty  and  cordial  support  of  the  opera,  and 
discrimination  as  to  the  merits  of  artists,  that  is,  with 
the  exception  of  New  York. 

Now  to  any  intelligent  sojourner  for  a  season  in 
New  Orleans  we  can,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  ap- 
peal to  corroborate  our  averment  that  there  is  no 
other  city  of  the  Union  where  there  is  so  marked  a 
taste  for,  and  so  enlightened  an  appreciation  of, 
music,  as  this.  In  proportion  to  our  population, 
there  are  more  well  educated  musicians,  professional 
and  amateur,  better  vocalists,  instrumentalists  and 
teachers,  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union.  We 
have  a  Classic  Music  Society  here,  composed  of  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  artists  and  of  musical  connois- 
seurs, who  perform  the  loftiest  compositions  of  the 
great  masters  fully  equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to 
some  of  the  boasted  Philharmonics,  and  other  so- 
cieties, so  equivocally  supported  in  "  the  metropolis." 


ititsic  3,Ijr0Eir. 


London. 

The  excitement  of  this  Handel  time,  we  under- 
stand, is  to  be  prolonged  elsewhere  in  London  than 
in  tlie  Crystal  Palace.  The  promoters  of  the  Handel 
College,  not  long  ago  announced  as  in  contempla- 
tion, meditate,  as  a  commencing  appeal  to  the  public, 
a  performance  on  the  largest  scale  in  lier  Majfsti/'s 
Theatre;  to  which  it  is  more  than  possible  that  Mad- 
ame Goldschraidt  will  lend  an  aid  by  singing.  They 
intend  also,  it  is  said,  to  organize  a  series  of  similar 
performances  in  the  principal  provincial  towns. 

There  is  only  one  mnsical  event  to  be  dwelt  on 
this  week ;  all  other  minor  performances  (be  they 
ever  so  superior)  dwindling  into  insignificance  before 
the  glory  of  the  Sydenham  Festival.  Yet  a  concert 
or  two  must  not  be  altogether  passed  over.  M. 
JJalle's  Second  Recital  (given  yesterday  week)  was 
equal  to  its  predecessor.  The  Harp  Sonata,  as  it  has 
been  fantastically  called,  of  Beethoven,  Op.  29,  No. 
1, — the  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue,  of  Bach,  in 
D  minor, — and  the  ScJier-o  and  Finale  from  Weber's 
Sonata  in  A  flat, — were  only  a  part  of  the  attractions 
of  the  morning;  and  were  all  "recited"  (the  verb, 
nevertheless,  is  a  trifle  affected)  with  as  much  feeling 
as  finish.  Besides  this,  Mrs.  Anderson  has  taken  her 
annual  benefit ;  and  that  pleasant  composer  of  light 
Italian  music,  Signor  Campana,  has  received  his 
friends.  Of  some  of  this  gentleman's  newest  compo- 
sitions we  have  a  word  to  say  when  matters  shall 
have  subsided.  Mr.  H.  Leslie's  Glee  and  Madrigal 
Choir,  too,  was  "up  and  doing"  the  night  before  last. 
The  opera-houses  have  been  crowded,  principally  bj' 
visitors  from  the  provinces, — our  foreign  friends  (as 
has  been  elsewhere  said)  not  having  cared  to  come 
over. 

Madame  Miolan-Carvalho  has  arrived  in  London. 
— Athenceum,  June  25. 

(From  the  Athenfeum,  July  2.) 

Concerts  of  the  Week. — After  the  excitement 
of  last  week,  a  lull  in  music  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  during  the  present  one.  Nothing  of 
the  kind,  however,  has  been  the  case.  A  livelier  con- 
cert week  than  the  one  concluded  to-day  rarely  comes 
round  in  London.  Possibly  after  this  the  storm  of 
music  may  begin  to  abate.  Yet  there  has  not  been 
much  to  call  for  separate  notice.  To  begin  with  the 
five  concerts  of  Monday.  The  three  in  the  morning 
were  given  by  that  fashionable  pianist,  M.  Blunienthal, 
by  those  estimable  professors,  Madame  Bassano  and 
Herr  Kuhe  conjointly,  and  by  M.  Horace  Poussard,  a 
violinist  of  some  merit,  less  known  than  the  above. 
In  the  evening  the  last  Popular  Concert  for  the  season 
was  made  up  of  master-piecss  of  classical  music,  ex- 
ecuted by  no  worse  artists  than  Miss  A.  Goddard, 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Mr.  Santley,  Herr  Joachim 
and  Signor  Piatti.  Older  and  more  hacknied  in 
point  of  programme  the  fifth  Philharmonic  Concert 
could  hardly  have  been,  with  Madame  Schumann  as 
solo  player  in  Beethoven's  G  major  Concerto,  and 
Miss  L.  Pyne  and  Madame  Czillag  as  singers.  The 
long  suffering  of  an  English  public  has  hardly  ever 
been  more  signally  displayed  than  in  the  case  of  this 
same  Philharmonic  Society,  once  the  glory  of  Great 
Britain.  If  its  directors,  by  their  present  apathetic 
proceedings — curious  as  an  oscillation  after  their  dis- 
tracted attempt  to  force  on  this  country  the  vagaries 
of  young  Germany — succeed  in  utterly  destroying  it, 
no  blame  can,  assuredly,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Brit- 
ish forbearance. 


The  "  last  subscription  concert  "  of  the  Vocal  As- 
sociation, given  on  Wednesday  evening,  was  adver- 
tised as  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Handel  College, 
thus  amounting  to  the  first  move  made  by  the  promo- 
ters of  that  establishment. 

As  a  choir,  the  Vocal  Association  has  some  very 
fresh  and  tuneful  voices  ;  but  they  sing  undecidedly  : 
nor  can  it  be  otherwise  under  such  ceaseless  change 
of  conductors,  Mr.  Benedict  being  compelled  this 
season  to  delegate  his  duties  now  to  Herr  Gold- 
schmidt,  now  to  Mr.  C.  Horsley.  There  were  some 
good  things  at  this  concert :  a  romance  for  the  violin 
by  Beethoven,  played  to  perfection  by  Herr  Joachim  ; 
some  clever  singing"  by  Mile.  Artot,  who,  with  that 
voice  and  execution  of  hers,  ought  to  become  more 
than  a  clever — a  first-class — singer;  and  a  meritori- 
ously steady  rendering  of  the  dancing  sh.adow  song 
from  M.  Meyerbeer's  new  opera  by  Madame  Lem- 
mens-Sherrlngton.  It  loses  meaning,  though,  by  the 
absence  of  the  glimmer  and  gloom  of  the  the  stage. 

On  Thursday,  MM.  Lefort  and  Engel  gave  a 
chamber  concert  in  company,  the  programme  of  which 
comprised  one  of  those  drawing-room  operettas  which 
of  late  have  become  the  fashion  In  Paris.  Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington ,  too,  took  her  benefit ;  also  Miss 
Armstrong:  and  M.  Halle  gave  the  last  of  his  choice 
and  attractive  Recitals. 

The  Musical  World,  in  concluding  its  notice  of  the 
"  Monday  Popular  Concerts,"  traces  back  their  his- 
tory, as  follows : 

The  idea  seems  first  to  have  originated  in  the  early 
part  of  December,  1857,  when  the  Cattle  Show  visi- 
tors were  regaled  with  concerts  of  no  higher  preten- 
sions than  those  formerly  projected  by  Mr.  Stammers 
at  Exeter  Hall,  although  supported  by  artists  of  the 
first  ability.  To  Miss  Arabella  Goddard  are  we  in- 
debted for  the  first  infusion  of  the  classical  element 
In  the  shape  of  Mozart's  Air  Varig,  which  was  so 
well  received  as  to  justify  the  idea  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  dose  the  public  with  trivialities  and  com- 
monplaces, as  they  were  capable  of  appreciating  bet- 
rer  things,  and  so  at  length  a  classical  series  was  in- 
augurated on  February  14th,  1848,  by  an  entire  pro- 
gr:imme  of  Mendelssohn  ;  February  21st  and  March 
9th  were  allotted  to  Mozart ;  February  28th,  to 
Haydn  and  Weber;  March  7th,  21st,  and  28th,  were 
absorbed  by  Beethoven  ;  and  April  4th  was  consigned 
to  Bach  and  Handel,  in  all,  eight  concerts.  During 
this  series — besides  a  large  number  of  vocal  pieces, 
solo  and  concerted — were  heard  the  following  impor- 
tant works.  Quintets — in  B  flat,  Mendelssohn  ;  in  G 
minor,  Mozart ;  in  C  major.  Beethoven.  Quartets — 
in  D  major,  Mendelssohn  ;  in  C  major,  Mozart;  in 
C  m.ajor  ("  God  save  the  Emperor"),  Haydn  ;  in  F 
m.ijor,  ("Easoumowsky  ")  ;  C  minor  (Op.  18)  and 
E  flat  (No.  10),  Beethoven.  Sonatas  for  Piano  and 
Violin — in  F  minor,  Mendelssohn  ;  in  B  flat  and  D 
major  (Nos.  14  and  7).  Mozart;  in  G  major  (Op. 
30),  and  A  ("  Kreutzer"),  Beethoven.  Trios — In  G 
major,  Haydn  (piano,  violin,  and  violoncello)  ;  in  E 
flat,  Mozart  (pianoforte,  clarinet,  and  viola)  ;  and  in 
G  minor,  Weber  (piano,  flute,  and  violoncello.)  So- 
natas for  Pianoforte  alone — in  C  major  (dedicated  to 
Haydn),  and  in  C  minor  {Pathe'lii/ue),  Beethoven  ; 
besides  Mozart's  Tema  con  Variazioni,  in  D,  for  piano- 
forte and  violoncello ;  a  selection  from  Weber's 
"  Chamber  Duets,"  for  two  performers  on  one  piano- 
forte ;  Bach's  Fuga  Scherzando  and  Grand  Fugue  in 
A  minor,  for  pianoforte  solus ;  Handel's  Suite  de 
Pieces  in  E  major,  ditto  ;  Bach's  Pedal  Fugues  in  E 
flat  and  G  minor ;  Handel's  Concerto,  No.  3,  and 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F  minor  (Suite  de  Pieces)  for 
organ  solus,  &c. 

A  second  series  was  commenced,  April  18th,  with 
a  fresh  selection  from  Mendelssohn.  "The  25th  gave 
ns  a  specimen  of  English  composers,  comprising  G. 
A.  Macfarren,  Henry  Smart,  Pinto,  J.  W.  Davison, 
Sir  Henry  Bishop,  E.  J.  Loder,  Howard  Glover,  Bar- 
nett,  Sterndale  Bennett,  and  Balfe ;  May  2d,  more 
novelties  of  Mozart;  the  16th,  Schubert  and  Spohr 
divided  the  honors  ;  the  30th,  Beethoven  reigned  su- 
preme (those  who  heard  the  "Kreutzer"  are  not 
likely  to  forget  it) ;  while  the  14th  and  last  brought 
the  series  to  a  most  brilliant  close  with  the  choice 
programme  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  Not 
only  has  the  general  character  of  the  selections  been 
marked  with  the  utmost  taste  and  discrimination,  but 
the  choice  of  artists  to  whom  the  execution  was  en- 
trusted has  been  equally  felicitous.  Among  the  in- 
strmentallsts  we  have  had  Miss  Arabella  Goddard, 
Charles  Halle',  Benedict,  Lindsay  Sloper,  Joachim, 
Wieniawski,  Sainton,  Blagrove,  Doyle,  Eles,  piatti, 
Lazarus,  Hopkins,  Best,  &c. ;  while  the  vocalists  have 
included  Mr.  Sims  Beeves,  Wilbye  Cooper,  Thomas, 
Santley,  Fedor,  MesdamesEnderssohn.  Dolby,  Palm- 
er, Jefferys,  &c.,  with  many  others  whose  names  want 
of  space  alone  compels  us  to  omit. 


Paris. 

The  following  edict  has  come  from  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  State  in  Paris,  date  May  the  31st:  "  1. 
Every  example  of  the  Normal  Diapason,  appointed 
by  the  ministerial  decree  of  the  22th  of  February, 
1859,  must  be  distinguished  by  on  oval  stamp  of  ver- 
ification, two  millimetresm  breadth  and  ten  millimetres 
and  a  half  in  height,  representing  a  lyre,  with  two  let- 
ters, D  and  N,  "  Diapason  Normal."  Only  the  tun- 
ing-forks thus  stamped  can  be  considered  as  exact,  or 
of  ofiiclal  authority.  2.  The  verification  and  the  af- 
fixing of  the  stamp  will  take  place  (without  expense) 
under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Lissajous,  Professor 
of  Physical  Science  in  the  Lyc^e  Saint-Louis,  espe- 
cially appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  in  a  locality  be- 
longing to  the  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Declamation,  where  the  model  Diapason  is  deposited. 
3.  Only  tuning-forks  in  soft  steel,  with  parallel 
brandies,  conforming  to  the  model  in  the  Conserva- 
tory, are  to  be  thus  stamped.  4.  The  present  decree 
will  be  registered  in  the  General  Secretary's  office." 
Who  shall  answer  that  these  forks,  audited,  seen,  and 
approved,  and  stamped  by  M.  Lissajous,  shall  keep 
their  normality,  if  one  goes  to  Algiers  and  anotlier 
to  La  Eochelle  ?  Mr."  HuUah  dl.stlnctly  told  the 
meeting  at  the  Society  of  Arts  that  two  of  his  forks, 
precisely  identical  when  tried  in  the  same  tempera- 
ture, varied  sensibly  when  exposed  to  diflTerent  heats, 
and  more,  that  they  did  not  recover  easily,  if  at  all, 
from  such  variation.  The  whole  matter,  we  suspect, 
may  prove  a  scientific  amusement  rather  than  a  prac- 
tical improvement. — Athenwum. 

Germany. 

The  German  Opera  season,  at  Vienna,  untouched, 
apparently,  by  Magenta  or  MIncio  matters,  has,  by 
this  time,  commenced.  HeiT  Schonbruck,  formerly 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Austrian  army,  was  to  make  his 
appearance  on  the  occasion,  oddly  enough,  not  in  a 
German  opera,  but  in  "  Zampa,"  a  French  opera 
translated.  Herr  Stuntz,  one  of  the  valuable,  but 
somewhat  mediocre  Kapellmeisters  of  Germany,  whose 
ponderosity  has  been  the  one  excuse  fbr  tlie  outbreak 
of  Wagnerism,  and  who  held  office  iit  Munich,  has 
just  died,  at  an  advanced  age.  The  son  of  Carl  Ma- 
ria von  Weber  is  about  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  the 
literary  works  of  his  father,  preceded  by  a  biographi- 
cal notice.  This,  if  well  executed,  should  be  full  of 
interest ;  AVeber's  life  having  been  full  of  vicissitude. 
—Ibid. 
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BOSTON,  JULY  30,  1859. 

Muaic  IN  THIS  Number.  —  Continuation    of  the    Cantata, 
"Morning",  by  Ferdinand  RiES. 


Festival  of  the  Schools. 

The  sixty-sixth  annual  festival  of  the  public 
schools  of  Boston  was  held  last  Wednesday  afler- 
noon,  and  was  essentially  a  second  trial,  with  im- 
provements, of  the  admirable  plan  initiated  last 
year,  of  making  it  a  Singing  Festival,  in  the 
Music  Hall,  twelve  hundred  children's  voices 
joining  in  unison  iu  some  fine  old  chorals,  as  the 
central  exercise  and  point  of  interest. 

Happy  were  the  hundreds  who  could  gain  ad- 
mission to  so  rare  a  feast  of  eye  and  ear  and  soul ! 
Of  course  the  audience  room  was  very  limited, 
after  providing  as  was  necessary  for  the  350 
medal  scholars  and  their  parents,  for  all  ofBcially 
concerned,  for  educational  citizens  and  visitors ; 
of  course  there  could  be  no  other  plan  than  that 
of  invitation  through  members  of  the  Festival  or 
School  Committees,  and  therefore  no  complaint. 
But  happy  they  who  saw  and  heard  !  It  did  one 
good  to  be  there.  It  was  an  experience  of  raised 
community  of  feeling,  of  high  and  beautiful  sug- 
gestions, of  promise  of  a  better  future,  of  all  in 
fact  that  childhood  in  its  purity  and  hopefulness 
and  freshness ;  that  education,  revealing  the 
beauty  and  the  wisdom  of  its  still  and  year-round 
processes  in  one  of  its  annual  blossoming  times ; 
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that  Music,  type  and  language  of  all  spiritual  and 
social  harmonies,  the  only  universal  language 
and  best  type  of  unity,  could  offer  in  a  favorable 
hour.  It  -was  a  joyful,  a  religious  season.  The 
arrangements  were  essentially  the  same  as  last 
year.  There  was  the  same  flower-pyramid  of 
bright-faced,  happy  children,  rising  in  ranks  from 
the  stage  to  the  upper  balconies,  into  the  ends  of 
which  the  heads  of  small  boys  overflowed  like 
berries  overheaped.  There  were  the  same  fairy 
white  dresses  of  pretty  girls,  innumerable,  re- 
lieved with  all  prismatic  colors,  and  fans  flutter- 
ing like  butterflies,  filling  the  great  central  and 
receding  spaces,  with  an  opening  to  the  bronze 
Beethoven,  flower-crowned,  in  the  centre,  while 
the  boys  formed  the  outer  wings  (in  sombre 
shadow)  in  front :  the  whole  in  shape  and  variety 
of  color  resembling  a  huge  parti-colored  pansy 
blossom.  The  whole  number  of  children  was 
twelve  hundred  and  ikirly-six.  Of  these  more 
than  two  thirds  were  girls,  a  great  majority,  yet 
hardly  great  enough  to  balance  the  overwhelm- 
ing strength  of  the  boys'  voices.  The  stage  end 
of  the  hall,  besides  such  living  decoration,  was 
furthermore  enriched  by  fine  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  and  other  venerated  person- 
ages, from  the  Athenaeum.  The  auditorium,  as 
before,  was  decorated  by  flags  and  wreathed  in- 
scriptions, bearing  the  names  and  dates  of  the 
schools,  of  their  founders,  of  the  mayors  of  the 
city,  &e. 

After  a  good  organ  voluntary  by  Mr.  J.  C.  D. 
Pakker,  the  exercises  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Gannett  ;  and  then,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Butler,  one  of  the  music  teachers 
in  the  schools,  the  great  choir  of  children  chanted 
in  unison  the  Lord's  Prayer,  to  the  same  old  Gre- 
gorian Chant  on  three  notes  as  last  year.  It 
went  as  one  voice,  precise  and  impressive ;  but 
falling  as  the  three  notes  do  on  just  the  strong 
part  of  the  boy's  alto  register,  their  loud  and 
hlatant  voices  nearly  drowned  the  girls.  Would 
it  be  possible,  by  directing  constant  effort  to  the 
point,  to  train  boj's  not  to  shape  all  their  notes  in 

this  way ,  breaking  off  at  the  extreme  of 

loudness,  but  to  round  the  tone  gently  oft',  which 
is  the  difference  between  singing  and  shouting  ? 

Dr.  J.  B.  Upham,  chairman  of  the  Festival 
Committee,  and  originator  of  the  plan,  then  rose 
and,  in  behalf  of  his  associates  and  of  the  city, 
welcomed  the  audience,  as  follows : 

REMARKS    OF    DR.  J.  B.    UPHAM. 

It  becomes  my  duty  and  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  my 
esteemed  associates  and  of  the  city,  to  welcome  you 
all  to  this  recurring  festival  and  jubilee  of  the  public 
schools  of  Boston — the  last,  as  it  is  also  the  briglitest 
and  best  of  that  long  series  of  literary  festivities  of 
which,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  our  favored  city  is 
the  centre. 

To  be  sure,  it  has  become  a  question  which  arises 
anew  and  in  full  force  to-day — Why  this  carnival  of 
letters  and  of  learning  must,  of  necessity,  come  in  the 
very  heat  and  high  noon  of  summer  !  But  that  is  a 
matter,  perhaps,  neither  for  you  nor  me  to  attempt  to 
solve.  There  may  be,  and  for  aught  I  know,  there 
is  a  significance  in  this  fiery  trial  of  our  faitli  in  the 
institutions  planted  by  our  fathers  amid  difficulties 
and  dangers.  And — if  so — when  I  look  around  on 
this  largo  and  intelligent  and  interested  assembly,  I 
hazard  not  much  in  saying  that  faith  prevails  ;  the 
great  legacy,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  is 
safe. 

Seriously,  however,  the  present  is  an  occasion  of 
which  we  may  well  be  proud.  It  is  peculiarly  and 
above  all  others  the  day  of  rejoicing  and  of  triumph 
to  our  good  city,  for  it  commemorates  that  on  which 
her  glory  and  her  prosperity  mainly  rests — the  suc- 
cess of  her  large  and  liberal  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Suffer  me,  in  prefacing  the  time-honored  exer- 
cises which  belong  to  the  hour,  to  dwell  for  a  single 
moment  on  this  familiar  theme. 


We  read,  in  the  early  chronicles  of  our  Puritan 
forefathers,  this  record  : — That  after  God  had  carried 
them  safe  to  New  England,  and  they  had  builded  their 
houses,  provided  the  necessaries  for  their  livelihood, 
reared  convenient  places  for  religious  worship,  and 
settled  the  civil  government,  the  next  thing  they 
longed  tor  and  looked  after  was  to  advance  learning 
and  perpetuate  It  to  posterity.  So  did  our  pious  an- 
cestors. So,  also — to  their  honor  be  it  said — do  their 
wandering  sons  and  daughters,  in  whatever  distant 
land  they  take  up  their  abode.  Thus,  In  the  very 
infancy  of  the  New  England  colonies,  was  founded 
and  established,  by  our  fathers,  a  well  considered  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction — for,  with  them,  "to  long 
for  and  look  .after  "  was  speedily  to  accomplish.  This 
system  it  is  which,  essentially  the  same  in  its  ele- 
ments, has  come  down  to  us  unimpaired  in  the  lapse 
of  more  than  two  hundred  years.  How  well  it  has 
fared  at  our  hands,  let  tlie  friends  of  education  and 
virtue  in  this  and  other  countries  attest. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  quote,  in  this  connection,  the 
words  of  the  learned  and  accomplished  Lord  Elles- 
mere  —  to  whom  all  the  scholars  of  England  and 
America  are  Indebted  for  his  masterly  exposition  and 
classification  of  the  multitudinous  tongues  ot  those 
races  that  speak  a  language  either  directly  or  remotely 
kindred  to  our  own ;  and  who,  a  few  years  since,  it 
will  be  recollected,  chanced  by  a  happy  coincidence 
to  an-ive  in  Boston  on  tlie  day  of  the  annual  School 
Festival  in  Faneull  Hall.  Said  this  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  oc- 
casion I  have  referred  to,  in  graceful  allusion  to  the 
influences  of  this  system  of  universal  education,  in 
perpetuating  our  institutions,  and  our  name  and  ex- 
istence as  a  nation — "  If,  in  the  Providence  of  God, 
England  shall  one  day  become  like  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  non  omnis  moriar  is  the  exulting  thought ; 
for  I  feel  that  the  history,  the  language  and  the  intel- 
lectual feats  of  my  country  wUl  still  survive  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic." 

But  while,  with  an  honest  pride,  we  glory,  as  It  is 
our  privilege  to  do  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  In  our 
present  prosperity,  and  rejoice  in  Its  just  appreciation 
and  acknowledgment  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth — 
let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  what  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  It  is  a  maxim,  as  true  now  as  when  the  great 
Roman  Orator  first  gave  it  utterance —  "  a  difficult 
thing,  indeed,  it  is  to  attain  to  eminence — harder  still, 
to  keep  and  hold  it  when  gained."  The  foundations 
of  this  fair  fabric  have,  it  is  true,  been  laid  deep  and 
sure^and  the  superstructure  reared  ready  to  our 
hands.  Be  it  ours  to  guard  and  sustain  it — to  con- 
solidate, and  strengthen  and  perfect — to  enlarge,  to 
beautify  and  adorn. 

But  I  must  turn  abruptly  from  these  considerations, 
on  which  I  would  gladly  linger.  The  last  year  wit- 
nessed the  Inauguration  of  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  these  festivities.  Instead  of  the  old  Fan- 
eull Hall,  with  its  patriotic  memories  and  associations, 
this  ample  arena,  reared  and  dedicated  to  Art,  opened 
not  less  appropriately  its  friendly  portals  for  your  re- 
ception ;  and,  for  the  grosser  materials  of  the  feast, 
were  substituted  the  choral  strains  of  this  vast  choir 
of  unison  voices,  wliich  you  have  again  before  you 
to-day.  It  has  been  determined  by  the  School  Board 
— I  think  wisely — to  attempt  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
periment on  a  simil.ir  scale ;  and,  although  I  hope 
soon  to  see  established  a  separate  and  distinct  exhibi- 
tion of  the  musical  department  of  the  publie  schools, 
I  also  trust  that  the  beautiful  and  impressive  scene 
before  us  now  may  henceforth  and  forever  form,  if 
not  tlie  prominent,  at  least  a  considerable,  feature  of 
this  most  Interesting  anniversary. 

As  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  to  fitly  furnish 
forth  this  portion  of  the  feast  has  involved  no  little 
amount  of  care  and  preparation  ;  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity, in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, and  the  School  Board  they  represent,  to  ex- 
tend their  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  wortliy  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Schools — to  the  masters,  who,  in  this  sea- 
son of  their  most  arduous  labors,  have  so  generously 
cooperated  with  him  and  with  us — to  the  faithful  and 
efficient  corps  of  instructors  in  music,  and  to  these 
chorister  pupils,  one  and  all,  for  tlieir  earnest  and  pa- 
tient endeavors  in  bringing  again  to  so  happy  a  con- 
summation this  most  difficult,  as  It  is  also  the  most 
delightful,  of  all  the  exercises  and  duties  that  are 
crowded  into  this  one  eventful  day.  For  this,  I  say, 
in  behalf  of  my  valued  associates  and  in  their  names, 
I  sincerely,  cordially  thank  you.  The  whole  audi- 
ence, I  am  sure,  joins  with  me  in  this  feeling  and  ex- 
pression. 

These  forms  and  sembl.ances  of  the  great,  the  wise, 
and  the  good — though  their  lips  be  se.aled — look  down 
their  approbation  upon  yon  from  the  canvas.  And, 
great  master!  presiding  genius  and  High  Priest  in 
this  Temple — standing  never  more  appropriately  than 
now,  crowned  and  garlanded  in  the  midst  of  tins  gar- 
den of  fresh  young  life,  who  In  thyself  embodiest  all 


of  that  divine  art  this  day  thus  dignified  and  ennobled 
• — I  seem  to  hear  from  the  breathing,  speaking  bronze 
thine  approval  and  benediction. 

And  may  you  all  find  your  full  reward  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  you  have  yourselves  participated  In, 
and  shared  in  giving  to  this  vast  and  sympathizing 
audience  a  foretaste  of  that  pure  enjoyment  which, 
we  are  assured,  enters  into  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

The  good  Doctor,  who  has  certainly  made  him- 
self very  popular  with  the  children  and  their  pa- 
rents by  his  unwearied  efforts  in  this  cause,  was 
repeatedly  cheered  ;  the  Germania  Band,  (with 
reeds  and  softer  instruments  as  well  as  brass,  for 
a  refreshment),  played  with  exceeding  delicacy 
and  fine  blending  of  the  tone-colors,  a  very  pleas- 
ing piece,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rollin  H.  Neale, 
was  introduced  to  the  audience,  who  commenced 
as  follows : 

REMARKS    OF   REV.  DR.  KEALE. 

There  was  a  German  gentleman  among  us  a  few 
months  since  who  was  without  a  breast-bone.  His 
lieart,  like  that  of  a  true,  honest  man,  lay  exposed. 
Our  friend  Dr.  Upham,  who  pushes  his  researches  in 
science  in  every  direction,  seized  this  opportunity  to 
sound  more  fully  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  and 
by  an  exquisite  contrivance,  ascertained  and  meas- 
ured its  beatings  with  scientific  accuracy.  By  some 
telegraphic  apparatus  he  is  able  not  only  to  put  its 
spontaneous  operations  upon  paper,  but  to  set  them 
to  music  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 

I  think  he  must  have  been  adjusting  a  similar  ma- 
chinery in  our  schools.  His  singing  comes  from  the 
heart.  It  reminds  one  of  the  time  when  those  precious 
words,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  livcth,"  came 
not  from  the  lips  merely,  but  from  the  heart  of  the 
Swedish  songstress  in  notes  almost  divine. 

Not  only  the  hearts  of  the  children,  but  the  heart 
of  nature  herself  seems  open  and  smiling  on  us  to-day. 
The  clouds  and  mists  of  the  morning  are  removed, 
and  all  Is  light  and  cheerfulness  and  love,  .and  though 
we  have  no  ocean  telegraph,  yet  good  news  comes  to 
us,  just  in  time,  across  the  sea.  As  when  the  star  of 
Bethlehem  arose,  the  temple  of  Janus  is  shut.  Street 
music  fills  the  air,  and  angels  are  singing,  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to- 
wards men." 

I  have  no  wish,  I  am  sure,  to  mar  the  beauty  and 
S3'mmctry  of  this  our  mortal  frame.  But  I  have 
sometimes  thought  the  breast  bone  was  an  annoyance. 
You  meet  it  on  'Change ;  j'ou  find  It  too  often  in  the 
social  circle,  and  In  the  sphere  of  progressed  friend- 
ship. Many  a  heart  is  like  that  of  Daniel's  image, 
partly  Iron  and  partly  brass. 

Hence  we  become  alienated  from  one  another,  when 
we  ought  to  move  and  breathe  in  one  atmosphere  of 
love. 

Where  each  can  feel  his  brother's  sigh. 

And  with  him  bear  a  part; 
Where  sorrow  flows  from  e3'e  to  eye, 
And  joy  from  heart  to  heart. 

It  is  the  heart  which  more  than  all  agencies  com- 
bined, contributes  most  to  the  beauty,  the  comfort,  the 
efficiency  of  man  in  every  department  of  life. 

The  'Rev.  gentleman  proceeded,  in  his  own 
hearty  manner,  to  illustrate  his  point  by  anec- 
dotes of  the  heart  eloquence  of  Webster  and  the  la- 
mented Choate,  and  concluded  happily  with  tell- 
ing the  children  to  make  the  most  of  their  vaca- 
tion and  not  to  waste  it  in  anxious  studies. 

Next,  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  stepped  to  the 
conductor's  stand,  and  the  children  sang,  with  or- 
gan and  orchestral  accompaniment,  the  beautiful 
plain  Choral :  "  Let  all  men  praise  the  Lord  ;  " 
the  first  stanza  by  girls'  voices  only,  whose  soft, 
sweet  quality  of  tone,  well  modulated,  swelled 
and  diminished,  was  in  great  contrast  with  the 
hlatant  boy  blasts  as  above.  Then  the  boys 
joined  with  them,  adding  a  reedy  strength  and 
richness  to  the  tone-mass,  like  the  coming  in  of 
the  trumpet  stops  and  mixtures  upon  the  flutes 
and  diapasons  in  an  organ.  Chorals,  so  sung,  by 
so  many  hundreds  of  fresh,  youthful  voices,  fall 
on  the  ear  and  on  the  soul  like  a  broad,  rich,  soft, 
refreshing  rain;  the  heart  is  glad  and  grateful 
the  while,  and  one  is  inly  strengthened.     The 
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chairman  then  introduced  Richard  Warren, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  New  York  School  Board, 
and  formerly  of  Boston,  who  spoke  at  great 
length,  earnestly  and  well ;  only  a  long  speech 
from  the  very  angel  of  eloquence  would  have 
been  too  much  for  a  time  so  full  otherwise.  We 
have  room  for  but  a  portion  of  his  remarks. 

REMARKS    OP   MR.    WARREN. 

*  *  *  #  Tlie  glory  of  America  should  be — 
in  that  she,  in  theory,  at  least — claims  to  provide 
every  child  with  a  good  education.  The  pride  of 
your  city,  sir,  is  in  iter  public  schools.  The  true 
theory  of  Ciiristiaiiity  is,  that  all  men  are  children  of 
God,— the  true  theory  of  the  Fathers  of  our  Country, 
was  that  all  men  are  equal.  But,  in  only  one  insti- 
tution of  our  land,  do  I-  really  see  the  attempt  to 
malvo  that  tlieory  practical.  Not  in  the  churcli,  as 
yet;  not  in  tlie  h.alls  of  legislation,  as  yet;  not  in 
social  life  ;  but  only  in  the  Public  Schools.  There 
indeed  the  poor  and  the  rich  meet  together ;  there  is 
universal  brotlierhood ;  there  the  child  of  the  most 
gifted,  either  in  money  or  in  talent,  and  the  child  of 
tlie  day  laborer,  however  poor,  sit  on  equal  terms  ; 
there  alone  fidelity  finds  a  sure  reward,  regardless  of 
the  position  in  outward  circumstance  of  the  student ; 
there  the  children  horn  here,  or  in  another  hand,  mete 
on  common  ground  ;  and  in  your  city,  Mr.  President, 
the  privilege  is  granted«to  those  who  have  a  darker 
skin  than  is  usually  to  be  seen  to  elevate  themselves 
as  human  beings  ;  to  cultivate  the  talent  entrusted  to 
them  by  Him,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

What  but  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  is  to 
preserve  to  those  who  shall  succeed  us,  the  glorious 
freedom  and  the  free  institutions,  which  we  have  in- 
herited from  our  fathers  1  That  education  must  be 
large,  liberal,  expansive.  We  must  embrace  all  sub- 
jects that  the  past  has  offered — and  it  must  be  ready 
to  receive  all  new  light  that  science  shall  reveal. 
That  education  must  be  free  to  every  child  :  it  must 
be  provided  for  every  one,  by  no  mean  appropriation 
of  the  pablic  funds,  but  by  a  generous  outpouring  ; 
so  that,  whatever  is  imparted  shall  be  of  the  best 
kind,  and  given  through  the  best  instructors  who  are 
to  be  found.  Sir,  the  office  of  a  school  teacher  is  to 
stand  hereafter  in  greater  honor,  than  it  has  done 
heretofore.  I  place  the  teachers  of  the  youth  of  our 
land,  be  they  of  either  sex,  on  a  pedestal  height 
above  politicians,  or  legislators.  They,  surely  are  to 
form  the  hereafter  of  this  country.  I)id  they  fully 
comprehend  what  a  mighty  power  each  one  of  them 
can  wield  ;  did  they  see  how  they  are  training  up  for 
all  after  time,  men  and  women,  who  are  to  be  rulers, 
who  will  in  mature  years  look  back  on  the  instruc- 
tion they  are  now  receiving,  and  know  then  whether 
it  were  right  or  wrong ;  did  they  all  feel  what  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  rests  on  them,  they  would  la- 
bor more  earnestly  than  they  even  now  do.  I  can 
have  but  little  respect  for  the  teacher  who  labors  only 
for  the  support  to  life  that  is  afforded.  That  should 
be  liberal ;  it  is  the  best  tax  a  man  pays  ;  that  should 
be  sufficient  to  compensate  for  daily  laiior  ;  for  head 
work  ;  for  hard  -ivork ;  but  yet  none  should  enter  the 
list  to  rear  an  immortal  soul,  without  a  high  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  office,  nor  without  feeling  that, 
great  as  is  the  task  undertaken,  greater  is  the  respon- 
sibility attached  to  it.  I  place,  as  I  remarked,  the 
school  teacliers  on  a  high  elevation — for  without 
them  where  will  the  great  and  mighty  men  come 
from  ■?  Behind  the  colossal  intellect  of  your  Webster  ; 
ere  the  splendid  scholarship  and  the  beautiful 
thoughts  of  your  Everett  shone  out ;  before  Choate 
could  electrify  the  multitude ;  ere  your  Sumner 
learned  the  great  lessons  of  man's  right  and  man's 
duty  ;  ere  Prescott  could  write  with  power  to  move 
multitudes,  or  before  your  Winthrop,  your  Phillips, 
your  Hillard,  or  your  thousand  others  could  make 
their  mark  in  the  world  ;  before  a  Banks  could  rise 
from  the  shop  to  his  governor's  chair,  or  a  Wilson 
could  leave  the  humble  seat  of  the  shoemaker  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  senate  chamber — precedent  to  all  these, 
there  labored,  with  each  one  of  them,  the  teacher. 
Into  their  young  minds  was  cast  the  seed  that  took 
root  and  sprang  up  to  bless  the  world,  and  to  prove 
man's  capacity.  So  is  it  today.  On  the  benches,  in 
your  schools,  in  the  schools  of  my  city,  and  in  every 
city  and  town  where  such  institutions  are,  there  are 
giant  intellects  now  being  fed  and  nurtured  by  the 
teacher  ;  and  the  future  of  our  country  shall  be  gui- 
ded by  the  scholars  of  our  public  schools  more  thnn 
the  past  has  been,  and  bej'ond  what  the  present  is. 
Honor  then  from  every  one  to  the  faithful  teachers  ! 
Let  sympathy  be  extended  to  all  of  them — and  grati- 
tude too.  And  in  particular  to  woman.  I  base  the 
future  welfare  of  my  country  on  her  failhfiilness. 
Never,  in  this  land,  had  she  such  an  opportunitj'  as 
now.  Her  influence  is  immeasurable.  In  her  hands 
is  the  destiny  of  all  coming  time.     She  is  to  mould 


by  her  teaching,  by  her  example,  those  ruder  natures 
which  come  under  her  influence  now.  She  is  to 
make  the  State  and  the  nation  great.  Be  she  teacher ; 
or  be  she  scholar  ;  or  in  whatever  position  she  is,  by 

"  Those  graceful  acts. 
Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions," 

she  will  mould  the  men  of  the  coming  generation  to 
a  high  idea  of  truth  and  right,  or  to  a  low  standard  of 
mere  political  expediency.  The  female  teacher,  in 
our  puiilic  schools  !  I  bow,  in  reverence,  to  such  as 
are  faithful  to  those  who  are  in  their  charge.  Nearly 
one  thousand  are  engaged  in  the  duty  in  the  city 
where  I  live,  and  could  you,  sir,  have  looked  upon 
five  hundred  of  them  gathered  together,  last  week,  all 
arrayed  in  robes  of  white,  as  they  met  for  their  an- 
nual gathering,  you  could  almost  believe  they  were  a 
company  of  the  angels  come  down  to  earth  to  take 
care  of  the  little  ones, — the  lambs  of  the  flock. 

Has  not  the  scene  we  have  this  day  witnessed  been 
sufficient  to  gratify  even  the  misanthropist  V  How 
beautiful  is  the  feature  of  music  introduced  into  our 
schools  !  Music  than  which  nothing  is  more  eleva- 
ting. What  gladness  it  sends  into  every  heart,  espe- 
cially when  it  ascends  from  these  hundreds  of  little 
ones  !  I  would  advise  any  one,  if  he  rises  in  the 
morning  in  a  melancholy  mood,  dissatisfied  with  the 
world,  disposed  to  complain,  and  find  fault,  to  enter 
one  of  these  school  houses  when  the  children  are,  like 
the  birds  in  the  trees,  sending  out  their  notes,  as  they 
sing  their  morning  song.  It  is  an  ennobling  service, 
as  well  as  a  pleasant  variety  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive 
it  possible  for  any  one,  who  has  heard  this  exercise 
in  the  schools,  to  make  complaint  of  it,  and  in  an  un- 
kind spirit  speak  words  of  condemnation  of  it.  I 
don't  know,  sir,  how  far  you  carry  this  exercise  of  the 
schools  in  your  city,  but  in  New  York  every  school 
is  opened  with  prayer  and  with  song,  and  in  nearly 
200  rooms,  from  50.000  voices  at  the  same  moment, 
rise  the  glad  notes  of  our  children.  All  evil  desires 
are  by  this  checked ;  ill-feeling  is  subdued,  and  the 
little  ones  go  with  cheerful  f\ices  and  kindlier  hearts 
from  such  a  service  to  their  studies.  It  has  come  to 
be  an  indispensable  part  of  popular  education.  The 
future  generations  shall  be  much  more  a  musical 
people  than  any  of  the  past  have  been,  and  thus  this 
beautiful  science  shall  elevate  the  people  ;  from  the 
school  benches  children  and  youth  sliall  enter  the 
true  church  of  God,  .and  sing  His  praises  there,  min- 
gled with  prayer  and  teaching. 

So,  Mr.  President,  a  true  education  in  our  public 
schools  should  include  all  that  is  beautiful  as  well  as 
tlie  useful ;  all  that  will  make  the  child  happy  as 
well  as  learned  ;  all  that  shall  elevate  the  mind  that 
is  being  instructed.     There  is  time  for  all  this. 

Next  rose  the  girls  of  the  High  and  Normal 
School,  who  occupied  the  lowest  seats  in  the  py- 
ramid, and  who,  after  a  rich  instrumental  intro- 
duction, sang,  (in  harmony,  in  three  parts)  a 
very  beautiful  and  impressive  Sanctus,  which 
bore  testimony  to  the  superior  special  training 
which  that  school  has  enjoyed  for  some  months 
under  Mr.  Zerrahn.  The  richness  of  this  piece 
was  in  fine  contrast  with  the  choral  unisons. 
Then  was  sung  the  best  of  all  the  Chorals  :  "  A 
strong  castle  is  our  Lord,"  by  Martin  Luther,  with 
admirable  effect,  by  all,  the  contrast  of  loud  and 
soft  passages,  and  other  shades  of  expression 
being  quite  successfully  secured.  But  the  most 
popular  piece,  which  had  to  be  repeated,  was  an 
adaptation  of  the  prayer  from  "  Moses  in  Egypt," 
with  orchestra,  but  sung  in  unison  ;  the  High 
and  Normal  girls  singing  the  soli,  answered  by 
all  the  girls  in  chorus,  and  the  boys  also  joining 
where  the  minor  changes  to  the  major,  with  an 
inspiring  effect.  This  was  well  for  a  variety; 
but  give  us  still  the  Chorals  for  the  staple  of  the 
programme. 

A  brief  and  pertinent  address  was  then  made 
by  his  Honor,  IMayor  Lincoln.  We  let  the 
DaHy  Arh-ertiser  tell  the  rest: 

Then  came  the  prettiest  feature  in  the  active  part 
of  the  proceedings.  It  was  first  necessary  to  marshal 
those  of  the  medal  scholars  who  were  among  the 
chorus  from  their  elevated  seats  upon  the  platform, 
into  the  corridors,  where  they  were  presentlv  joined 
by  their  associates  in  the  honors  of  the  day,  who  had 
been  sitting  in  the  front  seats  of  the  first  balcony. 


This  having  heen  effected,  the  procession  started  in 
its  progress  across  the  front  of  the  platform,  ascending 
and  descending  by  temporary  staircases  erected  for 
the  purpose ; — the  band  meanwhile  discoursing  splen- 
did music.  The  procession  was  led  by  a  beautiful 
girl,  from  the  Bowdoin  School,  we  believe,  who 
marched  with  a  truly  queenly  step,  and  well  might 
any  queen  be  proud  of  such  a  following  as  hers.  As 
the  procession  crossed  the  platform,  the  medal  schol- 
ars were  each  separately  introduced  to  his  Honor  the 
Mayor,  by  their  masters,  who  accompanied  them  for 
the  purpose.  The  fair  and  gallant  recipients  of  the 
medals  were  greeted  by  his  Honor  with  a  smile,  a 
cordial  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  received  from  him  a 
bouquet.  The  masters,  also,  received  bouquets,  ex-  ' 
pressly  designated  for  them  by  name  by  cards  thereto 
affixed.  The  members  of  the  school  committee,  like- 
wise, we  believe,  receive  still  more  magnificent  bou- 
quets, which,  lest  they  should  waste  any  of  their  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air  of  a  public  room,  are  delivered 
to  them  at  their  private  residences.  This  small  piece 
of  comparatively  harmless  impropriety,  is  perpetrat- 
ed, we  suppose,  that  the  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled 
which  saith  that  no  ceremony  however  simple,  inno- 
cent and  charming  in  itself  shall  be  performed  under 
the  auspices  of  any  municipal  government,  unless 
there  be  somehow  a  taint  of  jobbery  attached.  The 
flowers  were  fresh  and  beautiful.  They  were  furnish- 
ed by  Mr.  John  Galvin,  Superintendent  of  tlie  Com- 
mon and  Public  Squares.  There  were  three  hundred 
and  fifty  separate  bouquets,  and  after  the  medal 
scholars  and  masters  were  all  supplied,  a  few  remain- 
ed which  were  very  appropriately  distributed  among 
some  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Nor- 
mal School. 

The  procession  returned  to  the  balcony,  where  a 
second  row  of  seats  was  cleared  of  spectators  by  the 
ushers,  in  order  to  show  room  for  the  whole  number 
of  medal  scholars,  now  reinforced  by  those  who  had 
at  first  sat  upon  the  platform.  "  Old  Hundred  "  was 
sung,  the  audience  joining  by  request  in  the  last 
stanza,  which  was  given  with  literally  tremendous 
eftect, — organ,  orchestra  and  perhaps  five  thousand 
voices  uniting  in  the  peal.  A  benediction  from  ]?ev. 
Dr.  Gannett  closed  the  proceedings  ;  the  children 
were  dismissed  for  their  summer  vacation,  and  the 
audience  dispersed  at  about  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock, 
having  been  most  agreeably  entertained  for  two  hours 
and  a  half. 

So  ended  a  most  successful  Festival.  Further 
comments  we  must  reserve ;  only  adding  that  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  Dr. 
J.  Baxter  Upham,  Hon.  John  P.  Putnam,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Stockbridge,  Farnham  Plummer,  Esq.,  Rev. 
S.  K.  Lothrop,  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer,  Dr.  William 
Read,  Rev.  W.  H.  Cudworth,  E.  B.  Dearborn, 
Esq.,  and  Dr.  Le  Baron  Russell.  These  gentle- 
men are  certainly  eminently  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  this  community. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

The  want  of  smaller  music  halls,  for  chamber  concerts,  &c., 
in  our  city,  is  likely  to  be  well  supplied.  The  Messrs.  Chick- 
ering,  in  their  new  building  now  in  the  course  of  erection  on 
Washington  St.,  will  have  a  gem  of  a  hall,  that  will  seat  com- 
fortably 400  persons.  Another  building,  just  roninienced,  at 
the  foot  of  Bumstead  Place,  is  to  contain  a  fine  hall  which  will 
seat  at  least  800,  and  will  serve  for  concerts,  balls,  and  for  a 
supper  or  retiring  room  for  gre.at  Festivals  in  the  Music  Hall, 
with  which  it  will  be  thrown  into  connection  by  an  arch-way. 
Then  the  place  of  the  old  Melodeon  will  be  made  good  by  a 
new  hall  in  the  building  to  be  erected  on  the  same  site  by  the 
Hon.  C.  F.  Ad.ams.     .  .     Mesrs.  A.  and  S.Nordheimer.  in 

Montreal,  have  opened  a  magnificent  new  5Iu.sic  Hall,  which 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Strakosch  company  a  few  weeks  since. 
A  card,  signed  by  the  members  of  the  company.  ^Messrs. 
Junca,  Amodio.  Squires,  Strakosch,  Mollenhaner.  and  Mmes. 
Colson  and  Strako.sch)  speaks  of  it  as  '' containing  acoustic 
qualities  of  the  highest  order,  elegance  of  construction  and 
comfort  for  the  audience,  as  well  as  performers,  which  render 
it,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  perfect  Music  Uall  in  America." 
Size  not  mentioned. 

The  noble  Organ  for  the  Boston  Music  Hall  will  probably  be 
finished  .and  set  up  early  next  summer.  The  actual  works  lie 
virtually  completed  now  in  the  manufactory  of  Ilerr  Walcker 
at  Ludwig.sburg.  The  delay  has  been  owing  to  the  difGcnlty  of 
obtaining  an  entirely  satisfactory  design  for  the  case.  A  most 
chaste  and  beautiful  design  by  H.kmm.^tt  Billings  has  at  length 
been  accepted,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  builder  of  the 
organ.  It  will  be  constructed  here,  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Bil- 
lings. The  architecture  of  the  organ  provides  a  noble  central 
position  for  the  Beethoven  statue. 
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New  Yore,  July  25.  —  The  Jones's  Wood  Musi- 
cal Festival  was  a  catch-penny  concern,  and  has  done 
little  to  popularize  out-door  musical  entertainments 
among  respectable  people.  The  music  itself  was 
very  good  —  too  good  for  tlie  audience  —  which 
was  composed  of  the  lower  classes  of  Germans,  of 
Irish  and  New  York  rowdies.  Intermixed  with  the 
music  were  circus  and  pyrotechnical  exhibitions, 
.  swings,  revolving  horses,  and  such  attractions. 

The  Palace  Garden,  a  pleasant  place  of  resort  in  a 
fashionable  part  of  the  city,  offers  the  only  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  decent  music  in  the  city.  Arthur 
Napoleon,  the  young  pianist,  is  the  "star"  piece, 
and  with  Baker's  excellent  orchestra  draws  full 
houses. 

Strakosch  has  gone  to  Europe  to  get  artists  for 
his  next  opera  season.  He  means  to  produce  Verdi's 
"  Sicilian  Vespers, "  with  Colson  as  the  prima 
donna  —  Cortesi  is  also  engaged.  Gazzaniga,  it 
is  said,  intends  to  return  very  soon  to  Europe  ;  Gas- 
sier and  MoRELLi,  the  two  best  baritones  we  have, 
are  both  in  this  city.  Frezzolini,  I  hear,  returned 
to  this  country  without  any  definite  engagement,  and 
as  yet  has  made  none.  She  has  however  received  an 
offer,  securing  her  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
single  season  in  the  West  Indies.  She  is  under 
treatment  for  her  voice  and  does  not  intend  to  sing 
till  late  in  the  fall  —  perhaps  not  then. 

The  Mendelssohn  Union  recently  had  a  moon- 
light excursion  on  the  Hudson,  to  which  tlie  music  of 
the  society,  of  Dodworth's  band,  and  of  Mills  the 
pianist,  lent  its  charms.  The  excursion  was  so  suc- 
cessful tliat  an  encore  is  contemplated. 

No  other  musical  news.  Trovator. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  July  20.  —  The  spring  term 
of  the  French  Institute  closed  on  Tuesday,  the 
12th  inst.,  with  an  examination  whicli  we  were  unable 
to  attend,  but  whicli  is  highly  commended  by  all  who 
were  present.  In  the  evening  a  festival  was  held  in 
Mechanics  Hall,  where,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
warm  weather,  a  large  audience  were  assembled  to 
witness  the  success  of  the  commendable  efforts  of  the 
principals  of  the  Institute  to  introduce  a  complete 
system  of  physical  education.  The  "  French  Ca- 
dets "  were  reviewed  by  their  drill-master.  Col. 
Goodhue,  acquitting  themselves  exceedingly  well,  es- 
pecially in  the  newly-introduced  "  bayonet-exercise." 
The  Cadets,  and  a  large  number  of  young  lady-pupils 
then  joined  in  calisthenie  exercises,  under  direction 
of  Mrs.  Moore.  The  appearance  of  the  school  was 
exceedingly  fine ;  the  young  masters  wearing  their 
tasteful  uniform,  and  the  misses  sashes  of  tri-colored 
silk. 

A  very  pretty  French  divertisement  —  Le  CorhiUon 
—  tested  the  facility  and  quickness  of  the  pupils  in 
speaking  the  French  language ;  and  the  exercises 
were  pleasingly  varied  by  the  solo-singing  of  two 
young  ladies  and  the  class  singing  of  the  school  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Stocking,  who  has  had  rare 
success  in  training  his  young  chorus.  The  singing 
of  the  children  showed  unusual  attention  to  perfect 
intonation  and  careful  study  of  the  different  registers 
of  the  voice,  tlie  want  of  which  almost  invariably 
mars  the  efforts  of  juvenile  performers.  Mayor  Bul- 
lock presided  upon  the  platform,  upon  which  were 
seated  several  distingnistied  gentlemen  of  our  own 
city  and  from  abroad.  Messrs.  Churchill  and  Eames, 
of  the  Governor's  Council,  made  acceptable  speeches, 
the  latter  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  blending 
Art-culture  with  other  culture. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  deep  interest  to  all  who 
love  children  and  youth,  and  who  would  see  them 
acquiring  treasures  of  knowledge  amid  such  refining 
influences  as  cluster  ai-ound  the  excellent  institution 
formed  by  the  French  Institute  and  the  Academy 
OF  Fine  Arts.  A. 

Leipzig,  Germany,  June. — It  is  late  in  the 
season  for  an  account  of  the  performances  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  Concerts,  yet  1  cannot  pass  them  by  with- 
out some  notice.  The  orchestra,  than  which  there  is 
not  a  better  in  Europe,  has  played  unusually  well. 
The  course  consists  of  twenty  concerts,  which  are  in- 
variably given  every  Thursday  evening.  Beethoven's 
Symphonies  are  more  largely  represented  than  any 


other ;  Mozart  next ;  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Gade 
and  Schumann  following  in  regular  order.  Of 
"  star  "  singers  we  have  had  Mad.  Garcia,  Devri- 
ENT,  and  others,  but  I  am  sorry  to  add,  all,  to  speak 
truly,  have  been  rather  "  unbestimmt."  Garcia's  voice 
is  hard,  wiry,  and  sharp ;  nevertheless  she  is  popular 
with  the  Gewandhaus  directors ;  Mme.  Dervient  is 
too  old  to  sing  in  public.  In  the  rehearsal  she  at- 
tempted to  sing  a  difficult  cavatina,  but  being  unable 
to  go  through  it  was  obliged  to  substitute  some  bal- 
lads in  its  place  for  the  concert.  For  piano  virtuosi, 
we  have  had  Dreyschock,  Buelow,  Dupont,  and 
others.  The  former  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  the 
three  ;  he  is  in  point  of  execution,  astonishing.  In  his 
playing  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  with  variations,  for 
the  left  hand  alone,  the  whole  audience  rose  up  on 
their  feet,  that  they  might  the  better  be  able  to  see 
his  magical  impossibilites.  He  was  three  times  en- 
cored, which  was  glory  enough  for  one  night  before 
an  audience  with  whom  he  is  not  particularly  popu- 
lar. Dreyschock  is  unlike  any  any  other  pianist  in 
this  respect :  he  never  fails  to  bring  out  new  novelties 
on  every  occasion  at  which  he  appears.  Billow  is  a 
rising  star ;  he  possesses  more  poetical  feeling,  which 
makes  him  such  a  favorite  just  now  in  rendering 
classical  music.  Dupont  is  decidedly  Frenchy  in  his 
style  —  his  music  will  not  bear  comparison  with  that 
of  Herz. 

Tne  other  pianists  have  been  younger  candidates 
for  public  favor ;  among  whom,  as  being  the  most 
worthy  of  notice,  I  will  mention  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills, 
now  in  New  York.  I  have  seen  so  many  flattering 
notices  of  his  playing  in  America,  together  with 
some  very  ridiculous  and  laughable  stories  in  regard 
to  his  romantic  marriage,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  a  word.  He  possesses  a  remarkably  good  ex- 
ecution, which  he  has  acquired  through  diligent  and 
laborious  study.  What  he  plays  he  plays  surely  and 
well,  but  his  number  of  pieces  is  limited.  That  he 
possesses  the  talent  which  the  New  Yorkers  have 
awarded  him  is  not  strictly  true.  The  professors 
hei-e  have  expressed  much  surprise  at  the  notices 
which  he  has  received,  as  they  think  him  no  musician, 
but  simply  a  player  of  a  few  difficult  pieces. 

Of  violinists  we  have  had  Joachim,  Strauss,  and 
others.  The  latter  pleased  me  very  much  ;  his  tone 
is  rich,  full,  and  musical,  combined  with  great  execu- 
tion. He  is  a  young  man  and  is  destined  to  be 
heard  from.  He  lives  in  Vienna.  The  choral  per- 
formances have  been  sung  by  the  Pauline  choir  and 
the  choir  connected  with  the  Thomas  Church.  I  have 
heard  the  same  choruses  much  better  sung  in  Boston. 

The  Conservatorium  have  had  two  examination 
concerts  this  season.  They  were  both  fully  attended 
and  the  music,  which  is  always  of  the  highest  order, 
was  creditably  performed.  I'he  second  was  honored 
by  the  presence  of  Dr.  Liszt,  Jaell,  and  Fkanz. 
■The  programme  consisted  of  Trio  in  A,  from  Hen- 
selt ;  Duet  for  piano  and  violin,  from  Schubert ;  two 
songs  and  a  duet,  (vocal) ;  A  Violin  Trio;  a  stringed 
Quartet,  from  Mendelssohn  ;  Duet  for  two  pianos, 
from  Moscheles ;  and  the  great  Sonata  in  A,  of  We- 
ber's, for  Piano.  The  piano  scholars  of  Prof.  Plai- 
DY  did  the  best,  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  told  is  usu- 
ally the  case.  He  is  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  a  most 
thorough  teacher ;  his  scholars  must  always  study 
lessons  well  or  he  does  not  go  to  them,  consequently 
they  are  usually  very  diligent  and  gee  their  lessons 
perfectly.  Prof.  David's  violin  pupils,  too,  are  no- 
toriously good.  Harmony  has  the  largest  number 
and  perhaps  the  best  teachers  in  the  Conservatorium  ; 
Pappenitz,  Richter,  Hauptmann  and  Rietz. 

Of  all  the  branches,  the  vocal  is  the  poorest  taught. 
I  do  not  know  the  reason  why  it  is  so,  but  I  do  know 
that  every  young  lady  that  has  attempted  to  sing  in 
our  concerts  (every  Friday  evening)  has  made  a  deci- 
ded failure.  It  may  be  owing  to  the  materials,  but  I 
think  it  is  deeper  seated.  No  American,  I  am  sure, 
will  come  here  to  learn  vocal  music  ;  if  they  do,  I 
pity  them  on  their  appearance  in  public  after  their  re- 
turn home.  English  is  spoken  by  all  the  principal 
teachers  in  the  Conservatorium.  I  say  this  much 
because  I  have  had  several  letters  of  inquiry  in  re- 
gard to  it,  but  I  would  advise  those  who  are  intend- 
ing to  come  here  to  learn  the  language  before  leaving 
home.  By  so  doing  they  will  avoid  many  inconveni- 
ences ;  and  I  must  add,  being  cheated,  too,  for  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  the  Leipzigers  have  few  scru- 
ples in  this  m.atter,  and  especially  towards  Americans 
whom  they  look  upon  as  possessing  pockets  full  of 
California  rocks.  J.  M.  T. 
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Musio  BY  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

I'm  dreaming  of  home.  Francis  Woolcott.  25 

A  light,  pretty  song,  from  the  same  pen  that  wrote 
"  Bell  Brandon,"  a  ballad,  which  has  passed  over  the 
whole  country. 

I  mis-s  thee,  my  mother.  C.  W.  Glover.  25 

Do  they  think  of  me  at  home  ?  "  "        25 

Two  very  nice  Parlor-Ballads  for  medium  voices. 

The  distant  land.   fDas  ferne  Land.)    A,  Hensdt.  25 

A  celebrated  song,  with  which  the  celebrated  pianist 
paid  homage  to  Mad.  Viardot^Garcia  in  her  palmiest 
days,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  a  subject  of  admi- 
ration for  its  graceful,  wave-like  melody  in  six-eight 
time,  and  its  beautiful  accompaniment.  The  air  is 
brought  down  into  the  compass  of  medium  voices. 

Angel  of  my  dreams.  T.  H.  Howe.  25 

The  cot  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.         J,  W.  Turner.  25 

Two  simple  and  unpretentious  songs,  which  will 
make  friends  among  young  singers.  The  melodies  are 
good  and  the  sentiment  pretty. 

Slumber  darling.    (Dors  ma  petite.)    Prom  Mey- 
erbeer's new  opera    "  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel."  35 

This  is  the  much  talked  of  "  Berceuse"  with  which 
Mad.  Cabel  has  created  such  a  furore  in  her  represen- 
tations of  the  crazy  heroine  in  the  Opera.  The  piece 
is  written  for  a  pure  soprano.  Dinorah,  who  is  pursu- 
ing a  pet-goat,  which  has  run  astray,  through  the 
mountains,  imagines  that  she  holds  the  tired  little  fu- 
gitive in  her  arms,  and  sing's  her  to  sleep,  entreating 
the  birds  to  sing  softly,  and  the  murmuring  brooklet 
to  hush.  The  whole  is  charmingly  done,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  much  sung  during  the  next  season  here  as 
well  as  throughout  Europe. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Fantasia  on  motives  from  "Martha."  R.  Favargen.  75 

This  is  a  capital  Fantasia  in  the  modern  style.  The 
manner  in  which  Mario's  air  "M'appare  "  is  treated, 
will  more  particularly  contribute  to  its  becoming  a 
favorite  with  good  players.  The  piece  is  very  brilliant, 
even  more  so  than  Ascher's  and  Voss's  Fantasias  on 
the  same  subjects,  which  have  always  been  thought 
very  elaborate  and  effective. 


rarewell  Schottisch. 


W.   C.  Wilcox.  25 


Young  America  Galop.  J.  Hildehrand.  25 

I'he  Violet  and  the  Rose.     Two  Polkas. 

W.  Purves.    Each  25 
Good  dance  music  of  medium  diflBculty. 
Six  Counting  Exercises  for  Beginners. 

T.  Reed  Adam.  35 

It  is  believed  that  this  will  supply  a  want  which  in 
some  cases  has  been  much  felt  by  teachers.  These 
Exercises  teach  nothing  else  but  counting,  and  are  de- 
signed for  the  very  first  beginners. 

Books. 
The  Home  Circle.  A  collection  of  Marches, 
"Waltzes,  Polkas,  Schottisches,Redowas,  Quad- 
rilles, Contra  Dances,  &c.  Arranged  for  the 
Pianoforte,  and  comprising  the  most  popular 
Dance  Music  of  the  day.  2,00 

This  is  the  largest  and  cannot  fail  to  become  the 
most  popular  collection  of  Piano  Music  published. 
Its  contents  in  the  usual  sheet  form  would  cost 
twenty  times  the  price  of  the  volume.  It  will  afford 
an  exhaustless  fund  of  recreation  for  evenings  at 
home. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

A  Musical  Cenacle. 

{Concluded  from  last  week.) 

But  it  is  not  only  by  Cantatas  for  grand 
orchestra  that  the  greatest  of  pianists,  having 
become  the  painfuUest  of  composers,  seeks  to 
enlighten  opinion.  Precise  as  are  the  harmonic 
combinations  employed  by  Liszt  to  express  all 
and  explain  all,  the  pianist,  in  order  to  place 
himself  more  readily  upon  a  level  with  all  intel- 
lects, is  soon  about  to  publish,  as  we  understand, 
in  simple  prose,  a  pamphlet  which  is  to  cover 
with  confusion  all  the  melodists  of  all  the  schools, 
and  prove  to  folks  who  do  not  like  Liszt's  music 
that  they  are  confoundedly  unjust.  On  the  same 
occasion,  the  celebrated  reformer  means  to  admin- 
ister a  severe  rebuke  to  his  old  friends  of  Franc# 
and  Germany,  whose  timorous  ears  have,  in  these 
latter  times,  in  such  a  cowardly  way  abandoned 
him  after  the  hearing  of  some  pantheistical  can- 
tatas and  humanitary  symphonies.  The  illustri- 
ous pianist,  who  is  also  a  man  of  esprit,  wishes  to 
unmask  the  conduct  of  all  these  poltroons  of 
harmony  by  making  known  the  symphonic,  as- 
tronomic, and  other  relations  he  has  had  with 
them. 

Let  us  hope  that,  when  Liszt  speaks,  it  will  not 
be  as  if  he  sung,  and  that  his  pamphlet  will  not 
lack  the  quality  of  being  agreeable. 

Some  of  the  journals  have  announced  Liszt's 
entrance  into  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis. 
This  news  is  at  least  premature.  What  may 
have  helped  to  propagate  this  false  report,  is  in 
the  first  place  the  well  known  disposition  of  the 
great  pianist  for  the  monastic  life,  and  then  that 
manifesto  inserted  in  divers  German  journals, 
wherein  some  of  Liszt's  friends  make  known  the 
programme  of  his  future  labors.     Here  it  is  : 

"  At  the  request  of  Liszt,  the  poet  Ottone  Ro- 
quette  has  just  written  a  legend  in  six  tableaux 
on  the  life  of  St.  Elizabeth.  This  legend  is  des- 
tined for  the  inauguration  of  the  Wartburg  hall, 
recently  finished  in  the  palace  of  the  landgrave 
of  Thuringia.  After  Liszt  has  composed  this  le- 
gend, he  intends  to  write  a  new  mass ;  then  an 
ecclesiastical  cantata,  which  shall  illustrate,  poeti- 
cally and  musically,  the  eight  glorifications  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  and  an  oratorio, 
Christ,  of  which  the  text  will  be  by  Frederic 
Riiekert.  Then  will  come  a  Symphony  on  the 
Battle  of  the  Huns,  after  Kaulbach's  picture,  and 
finally  another,  a  Schiller-Symphony,  entitled 
The  Ideals." 

Liszt,  who  has  the  honor  to  be  the  friend  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  has  the  high 
hand  in  the  musical  direction  of  the  ducal  theatre 
of  Weimar.  This  theatre  is  the  tribune  to 
which  the  members  of  the  cenacle  come  in  turn 
to  sing  after  their  manner.  On  the  days  of  any 
extraordinary  performance  the  celebrated  pianist 
directs  the  orchestra  in  person. 

In  deference  to  the  Grand  Duke,  who  never 
fails  to  be  present  at  any  of  the  first  representa- 
tions, Liszt  seats  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  turn  his  back  entirely  either  to  the  stage  Or  to  I 


the  Grand  Duke's  box.  In  this  mixt,  ingenious, 
but  uncomfortable  position,  the  great  pianist  can 
divide  his  attention.  His  physiognomy,  it  is  a 
strange  fact,  does  not  always  remain  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  his  face.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
his  lefl  eye  expresses  happiness  and  confidence  in 
resting  on  the  Grand  Duke,  while  his  right  eye 
casts  looks  of  rage  and  of  anxiety  upon  the  or- 
chestra and  stage. 

The  task  of  the  celebrated  pianist  is  not  an 
easy  one ;  far  from  it.  It  imposes  on  him  an  ac- 
tive surveillance  and  constant  warnings  to  the 
orchestra  and  to  the  singers  to  avoid  cacophony 
in  the  execution  of  works,  where  for  the  most 
part  there  is  neither  melody,  nor  rhythm,  nor 
musical  logic,  nor  even  harmony,  to  guide  one. 

As  for  the  public,  it  plays  a  very  secondary 
part  at  Weimar.  They  tolerate  it,  because  a 
public  is  required  in  public  sessions,  but  they 
make  small  account  of  its  opinion. 

The  c«'nacfe  has  long  judged  the  Weimar  public 
at  its  true  worth.  The  greatest  beauties  escape 
it.  It  remains  cold  before  Wagner.  It  remains 
cold  before  Schumann ;  cold  before  Liszt  himself, 
when  the  latter  ceases  to  play  the  piano  to  make 
his  orchestral  and  vocal  compositions  heard.  It 
is  a  public  to  feed  with  thistles  and  with  cavatinas 
of  Rossini,  so  ignorant  is  it,  of  the  earth  earthy, 
and  so  sensual  in  music. 

In  the  time  of  Schumann,  and  a  fine  time  it 
was,  they  held  a  reunion  at  Liszt's  house,  to  talk 
musical  philosophy  and  search  after  the  mysteri- 
ous laws  which  bind  the  art  of  sounds  to  univer- 
sal nature. 

There  sat,  according  to  the  occasion,  the  great- 
est personages  of  the  nobility  side  by  side  with 
the  musicians  we  have  named.  In  one  of  the 
most  memorable  sessions  of  the  musical  cenacle, 
where  the  Grand  Duke  was  represented,  they 
say,  by  a  noble  courtier,  Liszt,  by  his  lyric  elo- 
quence and  by  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas,  soared 
to  the  height  of  his  vast  projects  of  reform,  if 
we  may  credit  what  has  been  related  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

If  it  be  true,  said  he,  with  a  voice  calm, 

but  convinced  and  firm,  that  in  the  natural  order 
the  strong  drag  after  them  the  weak ;  that  the  social 
equilibrium,  like  the  equilibrium  of  the  universe, 
rests  wholly  on  attraction  and  expansion  com- 
bined ;  that  thought  is  a  vital  fluid,  all  emana- 
tions from  which  are  received  by  the  soul  which 
is  eminently  impressible  ;  that  love,  like  the  infi- 
nite, has  no  limits,  and  is  nothing  but  a  reflected 
consciousness :  if  it  be  true,  in  fine,  (and  this  in 
my  eyes  is  the  strongest  argument),  that,  after 
decapitation,  the  individual  consciousness  contin- 
ues to  exist  some  instants  in  a  man,  then  I  am 
right,  and  the  universal  laws  altoge  her  have 
their  principle  in  attraction  and  in  the  passional 
resolution  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh  of  the  sec- 
ond species,  third  inversion,  with  major  fourth, 
augmented  third,  superfluous  fifth,  minor  sev- 
enth, resolving  upon  a  chord  of  the  eleventh,  as 
I  have  done  in  my  last  Cantata  to  express  the 
words :  "  Order  reigns  in  Nature  I  "  —  Do  you 


not  think  as  I  do,  Schumann  ?  added  Liszt,  de- 
manding of  his  friend  the  most  intimate  approba- 
tion of  his  sj'stem. 

I  am  seeking,  replied  Schumann. 

And  you,  Wagner,  inquired  Liszt,  what 

do  you  think  about  it  ?  Answer  frankly,  truth 
alone  must  guide  us;  we  are  her  passionate 
lovers. 

Well  then  !  replied  Wagner,  that  being 

the  case,  I  will  answer  Yes  and  No. 

I  would  say  like  AVagner,  said  the  baron 

*  *  *,  the  Grand  Duke's  envoy ;  those  words 
Yes  and  No  convey  my  thought  completely. 

Would  M.  le  Baron  have  the  goodness  to 

give  us  his  ideas  with  still  more  completeness  up- 
on this  important  question  ?  added  Liszt. 

Why   not,   resumed   the   envoy   of    the 

Grand  Duke.  And  I  am  even  not  averse,  now 
that  occasion  offers,  to  telling  on  this  subject  the 
very  bottom  of  my  thought ;  or  rather  I  leave 
this  task  to  Wagner.  AVe  have  always  thought 
alike.  Say,  Wagner,  say  what  you  think  about 
the  proposition  raised  by  Liszt. 

Since  it  seems  to  be  demanded,  I  will 

speak,  said  Wagner,  and  without  pretending  to 
make  myself  in  all  points  the  interpreter  of  M.  le 
Baron,  I  will  say  that,  if  the  first  conclusions  of 
my  learned  friend  are  luminous,  if  for  instance  it 
appears  incontestable  that,  in  the  natural  order, 
the  strong  draw  the  weak,  yet  the  last  conclusion 
relative  to  vital  fluids  seems  to  me  forced,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  myself  against  such  a 
theory. 

Great  God !  exclaimed  Liszt,  but  if  Wag- 
ner is  right,  what  becomes  of  my  last  composi- 
tions, based  on  the  system  of  vital  fluids  ? 

I  reject  this  system,  and  this  is  the  reason 

why,  continued  Wagner.  I  believe  that  the  vital 
fluids,  brutally  persecuted,  with  the  soul,  in  the 
phenomenon  of  decapitation  in  man,  subsist  only 
in  an  enfeebled  state,  without  harmony,  and  inde- 
pendent in  their  action.  For  the  rest,  decapita- 
tion, for  which  people  of  all  times  and  countries 
seem  to  have  an  instinctive  repulsion,  proves 
nothing  to  my  eyes.  Man  reigns  over  the  earth 
by  virtue  of  two  contrary  powers  which  seem  an- 
tipathetic, but  which  nevertheless  lend  each  other 
mutual  support:  you  will  perceive  that  I  allude 
to  the  power  of  action  and  the  power  of  inertia. 
Now  if  the  power  of  action  disappears  when  a 
man  finds  himself,  in  consequence  of  decollation, 
deprived  of  his  head,  one  of  the  essential  organs 
of  life,  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  primal 
powers  is  gone,  inertia  alone  subsists.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  passional  law,  vanquished, 
effaced,  by  repose,  the  antipathetic  element  par 
excellence  of  movement  ?  ...  Ah  !  I  avow,  this 
theory,  based  on  the  vital  fluids  after  decollation, 
was  seductive  and  ingenious,  and  was  able  for  a 
moment  to  subjugate  the  imagination  of  our 
Liszt,  who  has  written  his  last  Cantata  under 
this  false  impression.  But,  if  I  have  made  myself 
understood,  the  very  basis  of  the  system  is  erro- 
neous, and  the  universal  laws  entire  have  not 
consequently  their  principle,  as  my  learned  friend 
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believes,  in  the  passional  resolution  of  the  chord 
of  the  seventh  of  the  second  species  in  its  third 
inversion,  with  major  fourth,  augmented  third, 
superfluous  fifth,  minor  seventh,  resolving  upon  a 
chord  of  the  eleventh  ;  such  a  use  of  harmony  is 
not  justified  by  the  words  :  "  Order  reigns  in  na- 
ture." 

An  instant  of  silence  succeeded  these  words, 
which  appeared  to  produce  a  lively  sensation  in 
the  learned  assembly. 

The  Baron  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

Well,  said  he,  very  well,  and  just  what  I 

should  have  replied  to  Liszt. 

Crushed  by  this  overwhelming  answer,  Liszt 
made  no  reply.  Who  could  know  in  what  ideal 
sea  his  soul  then  floated  ?  At  length,  recovering 
his  consciousness,  according  to  the  same  narrators, 
but  like  a  man  enamored  of  a  system  which  he 
can  not  abandon  without  pain,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  Schumann,  whose  concluding  words  were 
to  convince  him. 

And  you,  Schumann  ?     We  wait  for  your 

opinion.  Your  word,  so  precise,  so  full  of  sense, 
must  enlighten  us  all.  .  .  .  Do  you  not  hear  ? 

I  seek,  replied  Schumann. 

The  fact  is,  added  the  Baron,  Schumann 

is  a  great  seeker.  I  am  actually  astonished  that 
he  has  time  to  find  anything,  his  whole  life  is  so 
taken  up  with  seeking. 

Truth,  Baron,  wishes  to  be  won  at  that 

price,  answered  Schumann,  gravely. 

It   is  very  well,  my  friends,   added  the 

Baron,  breaking  up  the  session  ;  seek,  seek  al- 
ways, and  when  you  think  that  you  have  found 
the  truth,  set  it  to  music  as  you  have  done  thus 
far ;  the  singers  of  my  noble  master,  his  orchestra, 
his  theatre,  you  know,  are  all  at  your  disposal. 

And  these  great  musicians,  so  divided  in  their 
particular  theories,  but  with  one  great  end  in 
common,  separated  to  resume  their  labors,  swear- 
ing as  always,  hatred  for  all  melody. 

Their  latest  works  are  evidently  the  conse- 
quence of  such  an  oath. 

Oscar  Comettant. 


The  Diarist  Abroad. 

Berlin,  May  11.  —  Cars  at  8  1-2,  after  all  the 
usual  parting  blessings  from  old  and  young  —  es- 
pecially the  boys  —  for  Breslau,  in  Silesia.  Pretty 
girl  from  Jiiterbogk  for  a  companion  as  far  as  Lieg- 
nitz  —  told  me  about  her  former  musical  studies  — 
how  she  was  gradually  getting  command  of  a  fine 
voice  of  wide  compass  —  when  the  throat  became 
affected  —  and  "  now,  Ach  Gott !  I  can  not  sing  a 
note  ! "  She  was  pretty,  well  —  well !  There 
too  was  a  pretty  young  Jewess,  with  her  child 
and  maid,  and  they  spoke  English,  but  not  cock- 
ney —  and  this  assured  me  that  she  did  not  belon" 
to  the  great  Moses  family  of  London  ;  and  so  it 
proved  ;  she  was  from  New  Tork,  and  after  leav- 
ing Liegnitz,  we  were  very  conversable.  Reached 
Breslau  at  7  P.  M.,  and  found  the  good  Profes- 
sor's carriage  awaiting  me. 

There !  that's  a  specimen  of  the  materials 
which  I  have  collected  with  which  to  keep  up  my 
repute  with  diaristical  friends.  Brickmakino- 
without  straw  —  fishing  without  hook,  line  or 
sinker,  and  bait  wanting  —  shoemaking  without 
leather,  wax  or  pegs  —  not  even  birchwood  for 
sabols  —  criticizing  without  a  topic,  and  without 
ideas  if  I  had  a  topic,  like  Bobus's  articles  on 
music  in  the  "Morning  Sunbeam "  — punch- 
brewing  without  rum,  sugar  or  lemons,  or  even 


the  materials  for  that  happiest  invention  since 
nectar,  compounded  of  milk,  nutmeg  and  sun- 
dries —  these  things  are  nothing  to  the  task 
before  me  here  in  this  room,  away  ^  the  distant 
extremity  of  the  huge  caravansary,  known  as  the 
Erzherzog  Stephan  Inn,  and  Hotel  Garni,  which, 
beginning  on  the  Horse  Market  —  a  splendid 
street  some  300  feet  wide,  with  a  fine  city  gate  at 
its  upper  end  —  extends  back,  back,  back  to 
somebody's  garden,  where,  in  the  noble  locust 
and  walnut  trees,  endless  legions  of  sparrows  and 
other  birds  chatter  twenty  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four.  And  !o  !  the  city  is  Prague  —  old  Prag  — 
queer  Prag  —  quaint  Prag  —  the  Prag  where 
they  used  to  throw  the  minority  in  the  city  and 
other  councils  out  of  the  windows,  a  happy  way 
of  deciding  tough  questions  —  whether  the  ques- 
tioners themselves  were  tough  or  not  —  it  seems 
they  were  not  always  —  ancient  Prag  where 
old  Jan  Ziska  fought,  and  where  Huss 
taught,^ — where  500  years  ago  25,000  students 
from  all  the  known  world.  Englishmen  among 
them,  came  to  study  —  grand  Prag  of  Wallen- 
stein  —  bigotted  Prag  of  St.  Johann  Nepomuck, 
and  the  Lord  Noesoo.  m 

And  here  I  stop  to  take  breath,  and  in  taking 
it  am  carried  back  by  the  pneumatic  (isn't  it  ?) 
pressure  to  Breslau  again,  wafted  thither  on  a 
wing  of  the  wind  of  memory  and  fancy. 

First  day  in  Breslau.  I  find  it  recorded  thus  in 
my  memorandum  book : 

"  Antiquarianizing  and  loafing  about  town  all 
day." 

No,  this  will  never  do !  Such  a  diary  —  pfui ! 
Jean  Paul  wrote  a  book  on  the  life  of  the  (imagi- 
nary) author  of  the  Bienrode  ABC  Book,  for 
little  children  — - "  The  Life  of  Fibel "  —  a  book  to 
make  one  laugh  and  —  think  too.  He  gives  a 
list  of  Fibel's  other  works  —  great  old  folios  in  di- 
vers tongues  —  one  of  which  unluckily  was  prin- 
ted before  Fibel  was  born.  It  appears  that  the 
blessed  Fibel  bought  old  works  of  anonymous 
authors  and  printed  his  name  in  their  title  pages. 
Two  or  three  will  serve  as  instances: 

Fibelii  catalogus  Bibliathecse  Briikliane,  Fol.  Dresden,  1750. 
Etat  abreg6  de  la  Cour  de  Saxe  sous  le  Regne  d'Auguste. 
Fibel.    1734. 

not  to  mention  the  German  works  to  which  he 
thus  laid  claim. 

The  temptation  is  strong  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  great  Fibel  on  a  smaller  scale — give  a  few 
pages  of  "  Ulilisshne  musicales  rec/ule  necessitate 
plant  cantus  simplicis  contrapuncti,  Sfc."  —  trans- 
lated (with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary)  ;  or  make  up 
a  chapter  or  two  from  anonymous  John  Murray 
about  Breslau.  Perhaps  I  shall.  It  is  the  more 
excellent  way  —  one  I  certainly  heartily  com- 
mend —  to  write  original  letters  from  Europe  for 
country  newspapers,  and  some  not  country,  for 
fame  and  for  two  dollars  a  letter  (nominally).  It 
is  easy  for  the  writer,  and  if  he  has  the  last  edition 
of  red-bound  John,  his  information  may  in  general 
be  trusted.  It  is  indeed  a  very  twopenny  way 
of  playing  the  Great  Fibel,  to  merely  copy  out 
passages  under  one's  own  name,  instead  of  print- 
ing that  name  in  full  upon  some  sizeable  old 
anonymous  folio.  But  what  can  a  poor  fellow  of 
a  correspondent  do,  with  the  thermometer  rising, 
rising,  rising,  as  though  its  food  and  drink  were 
yeast  ?  Especially  a  musical  correspondent,  weary 
with  ringing  the  changes  upon  a  peal  of  but  four 
or  five  bells  ? 


Second  day  in  Breslau.  "  Antiquarianizing 
and  not  much  else."  So  stands  the  record. 
Courage,  we  may  yet  hit  upon  something.  And 
if  we,  do  all  Prag's  bells  shall  ring — they  will, 
whether  or  no.  Longfellow  tells  me  "  the  old 
Lombard,  Matteo  Maria  Bojardo,  set  all  the 
church  bells  in  Scandiano  ringing  merely  because 
he  had  found  a  name  for  one  of  his  heroes."  Yes- 
terday morning,  as  the  hundred  bells  upon  the 
Catholic  churches  —  the  protestants  are  allowed 
no  churches  here,  —  only  "  prayerhoiises  "  —  nor 
bells,  like  the  Catholics  in  Berlin,  a  modern  ex- 
ample of  the  lex  ialionis,  which  being  interpreted 
is  '  tit  for  tat '  —  as  the  hundred  bells  began  to 
ring,  deeper  and  deeper  toned  ones  setting  in 
from  all  quarters,  until  that  mighty  one  not  far 
from  my  open  window  sent  his  huge  voice  deep- 
ly vibrating  under  and  through  all  the  rest,  I 
fancied  it  all  a  rejoicing  that  I  had  found  an  idea, 
—  though  more  probably  the  bells  rang  to  call 
people  to  church. 

Had  Longfellow  not  told  me  of  the  old  Lom- 
bard, I  had  never  known  of  him  ;  which  reminds 
me  of  a  topic  on  which  I  mused  the  other  day  ; 
namely,  that  books  abounding  in  learned  quota- 
tions are,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  like  railroads  to 
the  traveller — you  can  get  over  a  great  space  in 
a  short  time  —  half  see  a  great  deal  and  know 
precious  little  of  it  all  afterwards.  You  travel 
the  Rhine  for  instance,  by  railroad,  so  far  as  it  is 
completed,  the  rest  of  the  way  by  steamboat, 
(down  stream,  of  course).  You  watch  the  shore 
with  your  Murray  in  your  hand.  There  are 
Bing-en  [Americanice,  Bin-gen]  with  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Castle  Klopp  above  it,  and  opposite  hangs 
Ehrenfels  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  ;  then 
Bishop  Hatto's  tower  on  the  island.  Ruin  after 
ruin,  and  delicious  little  vallies  opening  upon  the 
great  Rheinthal ;  and  you  pass  delightful,  quaint 
little  old  Bacharach,  with  exquisite  Werner's 
Kapelle  on  the  shelf  of  the  hill,  and  the  Lbrlei 
Rocks  and  huge  old  Rheinfels,  and  so  on  all  the 
way  until  by  and  by,  after  some  sixty  miles,  you 
emerge  between  Rolands-Eck  and  the  Drachen 
fels  into  the  broad  and  beautiful  Rhine  Valley 
wherein  lie  Bonn,  and,  twenty  miles  farther,  old 
Cologne.  Yes,  you  have  seen  all,  and  all  lies  a 
chaos  of  unformed  matter  —  like  the  stuff  of 
which  Ovid  makes  the  earth  —  in  your  memory. 
No,  you  must  take  your  knapsack  and  root  it 
down  the  Rhine,  or  up  as  you  will,  stop  in  the 
little  village  guest-houses;  wander  up  the  ra- 
vines, which  are  fairyland ;  climb  to  the  old 
castles ;  di-ink  milk  and  wine  at  peasant  inns ; 
sit  in  old  ruins  and  muse ;  take  your  time  and 
enjoy  yourself ;  and  so  you  will  know  the  Rhine, 
and  so  only.  So  with  your  literary  railroads. 
They  carry  you  through  broad  fields  of  literature ; 
make  known  to  you  the  names  of  many  authors  ; 
give  you  a  thousand  apt  quotations  with  which  to 
exhibit  your  learning — as  jolly  old  Burton  to 
Sterne  —  but  after  all,  you  know  none  of  their 
charms  —  their  cool  poetic  sh-ades  —  the  rare  old 
ruins  of  thoughts  and  ideas  of  foregone  ages  ;  you 
drink  not  their  milk  and  wine ;  you  have  nothing 
of  their  richness,  self-found  and  laid  up  in  the 
storehouse  of  memory. 

The  parallelism  holds  good  to  a  certain  degree 
also  in  Art.  If  Art  be  not  a  mere  copying  of  na- 
ture, but  a  creation  of  forms,  groups,  scenes  out 
of  the  materials  derived  fi'om  careful  study  and 
observation  of  nature,  making  the  statue,  group, 
historic  painting  or  landscape  but  the  vehicle  of 
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conveying  to  the  beholder  the  poetic  feeling  and 
sentiment  of  the  artist,  it  is  clear  that  the  behold- 
er must  be  able,  either  through  a  naturally 
deeply  poetic  nature  or  through  study  and  reflec- 
tion to  sympathize  with  the  artist,  to  be  able  to 
fully  appreciate  his  work.  I  must  confess  —  and  it 
is  a  misfortune  too  —  that  in  the  case  of  sculpture, 
and  in  that  of  most  poetry,  my  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies are  not  touched  — but  that  is  no  ground 
for  ridiculing  the  earnest  admirer  of  both. 

Those  who  have  the  gift  of  feehng  them  from 
nature  are  a  happy  class  —  they  have  a  deep 
source  of  enjoyment  from  which  I  am  shut  out. 
But  —  the  rushing  from  gallery  to  gallery  on  a  six 
months  visit  to  Europe,  by  men  and  women,  who 
never  before  saw  a  good  picture  or  statue  in  their 
lives,  and  going  into  raptures  over  works,  whose 
main  excellence  is  their  marvellous  expression  of 
the  poetic  side  of  Catholicism,  a  poetry  of  which 
they  have  and  can  have  no  conception  —  this  is  a 
railway  method  of  travelling  in  Art.  The  Rom- 
ish church  has  its  deeply  beautiful,  poetic  side, 
else  it  could  have  no  such  hold  upon  the  human 
race ;  and  not  until  this  can  be  felt,  do  I  believe 
that  many  of  its  miracles  of  Art  can  be  other 
than  splendid  specimens  of  woi-kmanship  to  the 
visitor.  How  many  there  are,  whom  I  have  seen 
in  Dresden  before  the  Madonna,  to  whom  that  ce- 
lestial being  was  but  a  magnificently  beautiful 
woman,  but  not  so  beautiful  as  the  "  Madonna  in 
the  chair "  at  Florence  !  The  real  triumph  of 
Raphael's  art  had  quite  escaped  them.  So  in 
music.  He  who  cannot  sympathize  in  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  Handel  in  the  Messiah,  Bach  in 
the  Passion,  Mozart  and  Cherubini  in  their  Re- 
quiems, and  Beethoven  in  his  great  Slass  in  D, — 
or,  as  the  common  expression  is,  cannot  enter 
into  the  feeling  of  the  music  —  must  necessarily 
hear  it,  judge  it  by  the  simple  standard  of  the 
ear.  Too  few  of  us  unhappily  have  more  than  a 
railroad  knowledge  of  music.  Shall  we  ever  be 
able  to  combine  so  many  in  a  societ}'  in  any  of 
our  cities,  really  filled  with  the  desire  to  go 
deeply  into  the  art,  to  meet  often  and  fear  not  a 
small  annual  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing 
what  the  great  men  of  the  art  in  past  times  re- 
ally did  create  ?  It  takes  time  and  money  to 
get  a  good  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  literature 
—  time  and  money  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
penetrate  into  the  deepest  enjoyments  of  music. 

The  record  of  Day  HI,  in  Breslau  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  preceding.  Still  there  is  little  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  all  the  twenty-fomr  hours  were 
occupied.  Men  and  women  eat  and  drink,  chat, 
sleep,  walk,  ride,  pay  and  receive  visits  in  Bres- 
lau as  well  as  in  Boston.  Children  cry  too,  but 
not  so  much  —  a  fact  that  struck  me  in  1849  and 
in  1859  alike.  Now  here  is  a  chance  for  a  medi- 
cal discussion.  Ring,  bells  of  Prag,  for  the  con- 
ception of  an  idea ;  for  a  Musical  Journal,  though  ? 
No.  Yet  are  not  children  music  of  Nature  ?  and 
that  often  in  more  senses  than  one  ?  And  would 
it  not  be  a  blessing  to  Mrs.  Boston  Smith  to  ex- 
plain to  her  why  her  children  cry  more  than 
those  of  Mrs.  Breslau  Schmidt  ? 

It  is  recorded  above,  under  head  of  Day  11., 
that  I  "  loafed  "  about  Breslau.  Such  was  the 
fact.  At  divers  times  I  made  Maske's  Antiqua- 
rian Bookstore  a  loafing  place,  for  there  was  de- 
posited the  historical  and  theoretical  portion  of 
Mosevius's  musical  collection.  The  old  gentleman 
was  lor  many  years  Professor  of  Music  in  the 


University  and  conductor  of  the  Breslau  Sing- 
Akademie. 

Four  years  ago  I  heard  his  society  sing  Mozart's 
Requiem  in  the  University  Hall  under  his  lead, 
and  it  went  finely.  He  has  written  a  good  deal 
upon  music,  and  his  analyses  of  some  of  Bach's 
principal  works  gave  him  a  high  reputation. 
Though  not  at  all  ranking  with  Winterfeld,  Kies- 
ewetter,  Schmid,  Dehn,  and  their  like,  as  an  au- 
thority, still  he  was  among  by  far  the  better  class 
of  musical  writers.  His  library  proved  to  be  a 
very  fair  one ;  good  in  musical  Lexica,  and  in 
works  upon  the  history  of  church  music.  That 
it  had  a  complete  set  of  Blattheson's  works,  as 
stated  by  the  London  Allienmum,  is  an  error; 
the  collection  of  that  author  was  by  no  means  so 
complete,  nor,  in  fact,  was  the  library  in  hardly 
any  respect  so  complete  as  that  of  Dr.  Mason.  I 
found  nothing  there  to  purchase  for  our  Boston 
Library,  or  very  little  —  a  few  books  which  I 
would  have  taken  were  already  away. 

But  I  enjoyed  loafing  about  the  quaint  old 
streets  ;  in  the  market-places  ;  in  the  old  church- 
es ;  in  the  University  building,  once  an  Austrian 
palace  of  great  extent ;  on  the  bridges,  whence 
one  gets  extraordinary  views  of  the  strangely 
constructed  house-rears,  with  balconies  and  out- 
side passages,  and  long  flights  of  steps  down  to 
the  water,  generally  all  weather-beaten,  dirty, 
and  when  the  canals  are  dry,  more  offensive  than 
is  easily  described,  but  when  the  water  flows 
freely  along,  all  together  making  long  lines  of 
odd,  characteristic  picturesqueness  of  which  we 
Americans  know  and  can  know  nothing,  unless 
we  cross  the  ocean. 

Breslau  was  of  yore,  like  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  in  fact,  nearly  all  other  important  cities  save 
Berlin,  surrounded  with  a  huge  wall  and  ditch. 
Through  the  ditch,  a  broad  and  deep  canal  in 
fact,  the  small  river  Ohlan  was  made  to  flow. 
One  side  of  the  city  was  defended  by  the  Oder, 
the  others  by  the  walls.  In  process  of  time,  the 
Prussian  government  gave  up  the  idea  of  holding 
Breslau  as  a  fortress  and  gave  the  walls  and  land 
they  occupied  to  the  city. 

Alas,  it  is  a  sight  now,  which  would  make  the 
heart  bleed  of  that  one  apostle,  who  seems  to 
have  had  any  common  sense  or  ordinary  prudence 
in  pecuniary  matters,  notwithstanding  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  last  speculation  has  left  him  but  a  sort 
of  scapegrace  reputation  for  a  couple  of  thousand 
years  or  so,  —  poor  St.  Judas!  The  Breslauers 
have  been  no  wiser  in  their  day  and  generation 
than  the  Hamburgers,  Leipzigers,  Frankfort-am- 
Mainers,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  Instead  of  fill- 
ing the  ditch  with  the  gravel  and  earth  of  the 
lofty  bastions  at  the  eastern  corners  of  the  town, 
and  laying  out  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  thus 
obtained  in  lots,  they  have  filled  the  moat  with 
lilies  and  flowering  plants,  established  great  colo- 
nies of  swans  and  ducks,  graded  the  banks  and 
covered  them  with  a  beautiful  garment  of  grass 
and  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  site  of  the  wall, 
save  at  the  two  principal  corners,  is  leveled  like 
a  floor,  laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens  with  foun- 
tains and  seats,  and  all  sorts  of  inducements  to 
idleness.  Thousands  of  the  rarest  flowering 
plants  from  all  countries  and  zones  are  placed  in 
the  garden  plots  and  along  the  borders  of  the 
walls.  Trees  from  all  countries  are  set  out  with 
their  botanical  names  inscribed  upon  them. 
There  I  saw  the  Asiatic  and  the  American 
planes  (the  Buttonwood  and   Sycamore  of  our 


popular  speech)  cheek  by  jowl ;  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior Arbor  Vitae  in  contest  with  that  of  the  Caspi- 
pian  Sea,  which  should  fill  the  air  with  the  most 
delicious  pei-fume.  Our  sugar  maple  stood  like  a 
lord  among  its  cousins  of  Europe.  Our  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Azaleas,  with  the  Fuchsias  of  South 
America,  stood  around  the  fountains,  speaking  of 
the  beauty  of  American  shrubbery.  All  is  open 
and  undefended,  save  by  the  popular  good  taste 
and  love  of  flowers.  Two  of  the  old  bastions,  as 
I  intimated,  have  been  preserved,  and  in  the  dead 
level  of  the  city  they  rise  like  small  hills.  They 
are  planted  to  the  top  with|  shrubbery  and  trees, 
and  winding  walks  lead  up  to  their  flat  crowns, 
where  seats  in  the  shade  invite  to  rest  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  views  they  offer.  Coffee  and 
milk  gardens  abut  on  the  broad  promenade  on 
the  East  side  of  the  old  city,  where  often  of  an  eve- 
ning some  band  of  the  garrison  will  discourse 
most  excellent  music.  Oh,  short-sighted  people 
of  Breslau  !  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  !  " 
Go  to  American  cities,  ye  short-sighted,  and  learn 
the  worship  of  St.  Judas !  learn  to  make  every 
inch  of  land  available  !  Go  to  the  "  Land  of  the 
free  and  the  brave  "  —  the  land  where  all  men 
are  [supposed  poetically  to  be]  born  fi-ee  and 
equal.  Go  to  the  only  pure  democracy  on  earth, 
and  learn  that  gardens,  and  shade  trees  and  flow- 
ers, and  fountains,  beds  of  roses  and  couches  of 
velvet  grass  are  for  the  rich ;  that  for  the  poor, 
cellars  and  garrets,  hot  dusty  streets,  a  small  open 
common  or  two,  a  thousand  rum  shops  and  dance 
houses  in  Five  Points  and  Richmond  Alleys,  are 
for  dwellings  and  enjoyment.  Learn  that  your 
mistaken  policy  is  one  that  draws  of  an  evening 
twenty  per  cent  of  your  population  of  the  poorer 
classes  from  their  hot,  stifling  abodes- — men,  wo- 
men, and  children —  into  the  fresh  air,  amid  the 
singing  of  birds,  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  and  the 
whisperings  of  the  soft  evening  wind  in  the  tree 
tops,  to  spend  their  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  cents 
in  coffee,  milk,  or  wicked,  sinful  small  beer,  to  the 
waste  of  time  and  the  neglect  of  cobbling,  nail- 
making,  patching  and  mending,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  vocations  provided  for  them  by  a 
merciful  Providence. 

Oh,  foolish  Breslauers!  can  j'e  not  see  that  by 
thus  giving  so  many  hundreds  of  "  lots  "  to  the 
use  of  the  poor,  ye  are  sadly  diminishing  the  bills 
of  infant  mortality,  and  burdening  the  community 
with  a  (possible)  double  number  of  paupers  in 
future  years,  who  in  Boston,  New  York,  yes,  in 
any  large  town  of  democratic  America,  would  be 
out  of  harm's  way  (under  the  sod)  before  their 
infant  years  were  over  ? 

Nor  is  this  all.  Ye  have  moreover  deprived 
agriculture  of  that  fine  park  at  Scheidnitz,  just 
far  enough  from  the  city  in  fact  to  become  al- 
most exclusively  the  resort  of  the  wealthier  classes 
able  to  ride  in  their  own  equipages  or  in  hired 
vehicles.  Here  have  ye  erected  neat  buildings 
for  innocent  amusement,  and  for  the  sale  of  cof- 
fee and  other  refreshments,  —  and  everything  is 
sold  according  to  a  tariflT  made  b}-  the  city  gov- 
ernment, and  here,  of  an  afternoon,  the  best  so- 
ciety of  the  city  is  to  be  found  with  children  and 
their  '  bonnes,'  enjoying  themselves  about  the  ta- 
bles in  the  cool  shades,  rambling  in  the  dark 
walks,  playing  games  on  the  green  sward,  or  lis- 
teninn-  to  music.  And  as  if  this  was  not  enough 
of  waste,  ye  have  on  the  other  side  of  the  town 
a  similar  though  smaller  garden,  with  a  concert 
hall  and  restaurant;   the  hall,   though    cheaply 
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finished,  yet  done  with  such  exquisite  taste  and 
beauty,  that  our  own  Music  Hall  looks  bare  and 
cold,  our  Library  hall  tawdry  and  tasteless  in 
comparison. 

However,  I  am  an  American  —  therefore  glory 
to  the  name  of  St.  Judas,  who  carried  the  bag  — 
the  first  of  sub-treasurers. 

Now,  though  I  feel  all  an  American's  proper 
indignation  at  the  Breslauers,  for  treating  the 
great  god  of  speculation  and  money-getting  with 
such  want  of  respect,  I  must  confess  to  having 
found  the  promenades  and  gardens  most  delicious 
loafing  places.  I  think  as  we  grow  older  and  the 
snow  begins  to  fall  and  collect  on  our  heads  and 
hearts,  —  snow,  which,  alas,  will  never  melt 
away  !  — that  our  hearts  open  more  to  children  ; 
our  own,  if  we  have  them,  those  of  others  if  we 
"  wear  the  willow  all  round  the  hat "  —  in  short, 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  if  we  are  old 
b — ,  b — ,  bachelors.  The  hundreds  of  these  do- 
mestic organs,  family  blossoms,  (or  whatever  be 
the  appropriate  image)  from  the  splendidlj'- 
dressed  infant-bankers,  merchants  and  professors 
down  to  shoeless,  dirty,  half-clad,  lively  little 
rogues  and  roguesses,  playing  about  all  day  long, 
some  even  in  the  nurses'  arms,  were  a  never  fail- 
ing source  of  amusement.  A  sickly  looking  child 
was  a  phenomenon.     And  so  was  a  crying  one. 

A.  W.  T. 

(Conclusion  next  week.)  ■* 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  140). 

You  perceive  already  how  my  motto  is  realized  : 
In  te,  Domine,  speravl,  von  coiifundar  in  atermim. 
You  will  confess  that  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
been  brought  by  destiny  to  Olmiilz  is  miraculous,  and 
that  it  is  no  less  astonishing  Count  Podstatsky  should 
have  been  inspired  with  the  idea  of  taking  into  his 
house  a  child  threatened  with  so  malignant  an  illness. 
I  will  not  particularize  all  the  kind  .and  gracious 
things  that  are  done  for  us,  the  abundance  in  which 
we  live ;  I  would  only  ask  how  many  people  there 
are  who  would  have  thus  received,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, an  entire  family,  with  a  child  sick  of  a  conta- 
gions malady,  into  their  own  homes.  Tliis  fact, 
which  I  shall  record  in  the  history  of  my  little  one, 
which  I  intend  to  publish  in  due  time,*  will  certainly 
do  honor  to  the  good  Dean,  for  from  this  time  forth 
commences  in  some  sort  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  my 
child. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  I  shall  return  sooner 
than  I  imagined  to  Salzbonrg,  not  to  expose  Wolf- 
gang's life  to  any  further  danger.  Meanwhile,  pray 
have  six  masses  repeated  at  the  two  usual  altars. 

You  will  have  seen  in  the  letter  from  M.  Grimm, 
which  you  sent  me  opened,  what  he  writes  me  of  the 
court  of  Russia  and  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick. You  will  besides  have  seen  how  all  has  gone 
wrong.  And  it  was  at  the  very  time  when  things 
were  at  the  worst  that  God  granted  us  the  greatest 
favors  in  rescuing  our  Wolfgang  from  the  perils  of 
the  small-pox.  This  danger  surmounted,  all  else  I 
account  nothing.  As  we  are  not  earning  a  single 
obolus,  I  have  several  times  used  my  credit.  Basta ! 
who  knows  what  God  hath  in  store  for  each  ? 

No.  30. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Vienna,  January  28,  1768.t 
On  the  19th  we  went  to  the  Empress,  where  we  re- 
mained from  half-past  two  to  half-past  four.  The 
Emperor  came  into  the  antechamber,  where  we  waited 
till  coffee  had  been  taken,  and  ushered  us  in  himself 
Prince  Albert  and  all  the  Archduchesses  were  there. 
Besides  these  there  was  not  a  soul.  It  would  take 
up  too  much  space  to  tell  you  all  that  was  done  and 
said.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  with  what  a  famil- 

*  Tile  elder  Mozart  never  rcilized  this  intention.  On  the 
materials  collected  for  this  purpose,  however,  was  based  the 
biography  of  W.  Mozart,  writtL'n  by  M.  de  Nissen,  who  mar- 
ried the  composer's  widow,  and  whose  work  is  the  source  from 
which  all  the  lives  of  Mozart  that  have  ever  been  published  are 
compiled. 

t  The  Mozart  family  had  returned  to  Vienna  in  the  Itepn- 
nlng  of  January.  The  Emperor  Francis  I.  had  died  in  1T65, 
and  was  succeeded  by  hie  son  Joseph  II.,  elected  King  of  the 
Romans  in  1764,  and  Emperor  17()6.  Maria  Teresa  reigned  in 
reality  until  her  death  in  1780 ;  Joseph  died  in  1790. 


iar  air  the  Empress  treated  my  wife,  inquiring  after 
the  health  of  our  children,  asking  particulars  of  our 
journey,  caressing  her,  pressing  her  hands,  while  the 
Emperor  conversed  with  me  and  Wolfgangerl  on  mu- 
sic and  .all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  several  times  made 
poor  jS'anerl  blush.  I  will  tell  you  all  by  word  of 
mouth.  I  donot  like  writing  of  things  which,  gossip- 
ing around  the  stove,  many  a  long  head  in  our  coun- 
try would  treat  as  lies. 

Do  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  positive  and 
chinking  favors  with  which  we  are  honored  are  in  pro- 
portion to  this  extraordinary  and  intimate  kindness. 

No.  31. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Vienna,  January  30,  1768. 
It  is  time  I  should  give  you  some  news  of  our  po- 
sition. Is  it  fortunate  or  untortunatcl  I  cannot  tell. 
If  gold  constitutes  happiness  we  are  certainly  to  be 
pitied,  for  we  have  spent  so  much  of  our  own  it  will 
be  difficult  for  us  to  pick  ourselves  up  agam.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  health,  talent,  and  knowledge  consti- 
tute the  trne  wealth  of  man,  we  are,  God  be  thanked, 
still  in  good  case.  The  moment  of  the  greatest  dan- 
ger is  past.  We  are  all  in  good  health,  thanks  be  to 
God,  and  not  only  have  my  children  forgotten  noth- 
ing, but  as  will  be  seen  they  are  making  day  by  day 
astonishing  progress. 

Nothing  will  seem  to  you  more  incomprehensible 
than  the  small  success  attending  our  affairs.  I  will 
as  well  as  I  can  explain  this  to  yon,  omitting  at  the 
same  time  that  which  prudence  forbids  me  to  write. 
It  is  known,  and  their  theatres  show  it  every  day, 
that  the  Viennese  in  general  are  not  curious  of  feri- 
ons  and  reasonable  things,  that  they  have  little  or  no 
idea  of  such,  that  they  will  hear  of  nothing  but  follies, 
and  take  no  pleasure  but  in  silly  trifles,  dances,  dev- 
ilries, phantasmagoria,  sorceries,  harlequinades,  pas- 
quinades, apparitions,  and  decorations.  You  may 
see  any  day  a  fine  gentleman  all  bespangled  with  or- 
ders applaud  some  coarse  pleasantry,  laugh  at  some 
obscenity  of  harlequin  until  he  is  h.ilf  choked,  while 
during  the  most  serious,  beautiful  and  touching 
scenes,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  eloquent  burst,  he 
will  chatter  so  loudly  as  to  prevent  his  honest  neigh- 
bors from  hearing  a  single  word.  This  is  our  chief 
rock  a-head. 

The  second  lies  in  the  administration  of  the  court 
itself  which  I  cannot  here  describe  to  you,  but  it  is 
attended  with  very  sorry  consequences  for  us.  All  is 
there  dependent  on  chance  and  blind  fortune,  or 
again  on  barefaced  charlatanism,  often  on  abomina- 
ble vileness,  which,  fortunately,  is  not  given  to  all 
men.  To  all  these  causes  have  been  joined,  as  far  as 
regards  us,  all  kinds  of  vexations.  On  our  arrival, 
our  sole  care  was  to  procure  access  to  the  Court. 
Now  it  so  happened  the  Empress  had  no  longer  any 
music  at  her  residence.  She  therefore  sent  us  to  the 
Emperor.  But  as  his  Majesty  detests  everything 
that  entails  expense,  it  required  a  good  deal  of  time 
ere  he  could  come  to  some  decision.  Then  befel  the 
death  of  the  royal  betrothed. 

On  our  return  fiom  Moravia,  we  were  received, 
not  at  all  expecting  it,  by  the  most  illustrious  houses. 
Hardly  had  the  Empress  been  informed  what  had 
happened  at  Olmiitz,  and  that  we  wereretumed,  than 
it  was  intimated  to  us  on  what  day  and  at  what  hour 
we  should  be  admitted.  What  booted  so  astonishing 
a  mark  of  kindness  ?  What  was  the  upshot  of  it  1 
Nothing;  that  is  to  say,  a  medal,  a  very  handsome 
one,  no  doubt,  but  not  worth  the  trouble  of  conver- 
ting it  into  money.  The  Empress  leaves  the  rest  to 
the  Emperor,  the  Emperor  is  careful  to  inscribe  it  in 
the  book  of  oblivion,  and  it  is  very  certain  he  imag- 
ines he  has  abundantly  paid  us  when  he  has  abun- 
dantly entertained  us  ! 

What  do  the  nobles  in  Vienna  1  All  as  much  as 
possible  restrict  their  expenses  in  order  to  please  the 
Emperor.  So  long  as  the  carnival  lasts,  none  think 
of  aught  but  dancing.  There  are  balls  in  every 
nook  and  corner,  and  the  charges  are  always  joint- 
ly defrayed.  Even  the  routs  at  Court  are  paid  for 
ready  money.  All  who  receives  the  profit  thereof? 
the  Court ;  for  all  dances,  routs,  balls,  and  plays  are 
farmed,  and  the  profits  divided  between  the  Court 
and  the  farmers.  Consequently,  whoever  goes  to 
these  renders  the  court  a  service.  And  these  consti- 
tute the  political  and  official  expenses  of  the  nobility. 
We  have,  among  our  patrons,  some  of  the  greatest 
personages.  The  Prince  of  Kaunitz.f  the  Duke  of 
Braganza,  Mdlle.  de  Guttenberg,  the  Empress's  right 
hand,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  Count  Dietrichstein, 
all  powerful  with  the  Emperor,  are  our  friends.  But 
think  of  our  bad  luck !  Again  we  were  prevented 
from  speaking  to  the  Prince  of  Kaunitz,  for  he  is 
weak  enough  to  be  in  such  fear  of  the  small-pox  that 
he  even  avoids  people  who  have  only  a  few  red  marks 
left  on  their  faces,  as  is  the  case  with  Wolfgang.  He 
contented  himself  with  informing  us,  through  our 


friend  Langier,  that  during  Lent  he  would  watch  over 
our  interests,  for  while  the  carnival  lasted,  none  could 
succeed  in  bringing  the  heads  of  the  nobility  all  under 
one  bonnet. 

I  puzzled  my  head  to  concert  measures,  and  I  re- 
flected with  terror  at  all  the  money  I  had  already 
spent,  when  I  learned  that  the  pianists  and  the  com- 
posers of  Vienna  were  conspiring  against  us,  except 
Wagcnseil,§  who  was  ill  and  could  do  little  or  noth- 
ing. The  fundamental  maxim  adopted  by  these 
people  was  carefully  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  meet- 
ing us,  and  being  convinced  of  the  science  of  our 
little  Wolfgang.  And  why  ?  In  order  that  when- 
ever, and  it  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  they  might 
be  asked  if  they  had  heard  the  child,  and  what  they 
thought  of  him  1  they  might  answer,  they  had  never 
heard  him,  and  what  was  said  of  him  was  impossible, 
that  it  was  only  a  dazzling  trick  and  harlequinade, 
an  affair  of  confederacy  ;  that  he  was  taught  before- 
hand the  music  he  had  to  execute,  and  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  believe  he  could  compose  at  his  age. 

They  were  careful,  therefore,  to  avoid  him,  for 
whoever  has  seen  and  heard  him  can  talk  thus  no 
longer  under  pain  of  incuning  dishonor.  I  made 
one  of  these  good  people,  however,  fall  into  a  trap. 
I  had  agreed  with  a  person,  that  I  should  be  secretly 
advised  whenever  he  should  present  himself.  He  was 
to  bring  thither  a  very  difficult  concerto  which  Wolf- 
gang was  to  be  made  to  play.  We  came  there,  and 
our  friend  was  obliged  to  hear  Wolfgang  execute  his 
concerto  as  though  he  had  known  it  by  heart.  Our 
composer  and  pianist  was  astonished  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  in  his  admiration  he  let  fitll  expressions 
which  revealed  to  me  all  that  I  have  pointed  out  to 
you  above.  At  the  last,  he  added  :  On  my  honor,  I 
cannot  say  otherwise  than  that  this  child  is  the  grea- 
test man  that  has  ever  lived  in  this  world  ;  without 
seeing  him  it  would  be  impossible  to  believe  in  him. 

In  order  to  convince  the  public  of  the  real  state  of 
the  matter,  I  resolved  to  furnish  a  test  of  altogether 
an  extraordinary  nature.  I  determined  that  he 
should  write  an  opera  for  the  theatre.  What  think 
you  all  these  people  said,  and  what  a  hubbub  made 
they  1  What !  shall  we  seek  Gluck  to-day  seated  at 
the  iiiano.ll  and  shall  tomorrow  a  child  of  twelve  suc- 
ceed him  and  direct  an  opera  of  his  own  production  ! 
Yes,  and  despite  of  envy,  I  have  even  drawn  Gluck 
upon  our  side ;  at  least,  if  he  be  not  so  in  heart,  he 
cannot  show  as  much,  tor  his  patrons  are  also  ours. 
And  to  make  sure  of  the  actors,  who  in  general  cause 
the  most  discomfort  to  composers,  I  have  placed 
myself  in  immediate  connection  with  them,  according 
to  the  directions  1  received  from  one  of  them. 

t  Born  in  Vienna.  1711  ;  died,  1794  ;  signed  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748  ;  was  Ambassador  in  Paris  in  1756, 
where  he  signed  a  treaty  of  alli.ancc  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria. 

$  The  former  music  master  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 

[I  At  that  period  directors  of  orchestras  did  not  wield  a  b&ton 
as  now-a-days,  but  presided  at  the  piano. 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  Handel  Monument  in  Halle. 

(From  the  Lower-Rhine  Mut-ik-Zeitung  ) 

Halle,  June  1,  1859. 
To-day,  the  statue  of  George  Frederick  Handel 
was  solemnly  uncovered  to  public  gaze,  the  ceremony 
being  conducted  in  the  manner  previously  aimounced 
in  the  programme.  After  the  chorale,  "  Lobet  den 
Herm,  den  miichtigen  Konig  der  Ehren,"  had  been 
performed  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  from  the 
Hausmannsthiirmc,  the  students  set  out,  at  half-past 
nine  o'clock,  in  festive  attire,  and  with  waving  ban- 
ners, from  the  buildings  of  the  University  to  the 
Market-place,  where  they  took  up  their  position  in 
snch  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  clear  space  round  the 
monument.  They  were  followed  by  several  local 
Liedatafcln,  also  with  their  flags.  At  nine  o'clock, 
the  grand  procession  of  the  festival  committee,  of  the 
artists  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  completion  of 
the  statue,  of  the  municipal  authorities,  of  the  otHcers 
of  the  Tioyal  University,  &c.,  put  itself  in  motion, 
and,  looking  towards  the  Town-hall,  ranged  itself  in 
the  space  left  clear  round  the  statue.  When  the  va- 
rious bodies  had  thus  taken  respectively  their  proper 
places,  the  chorus,  "  Seht,  er  kommt  mit  Preis  ge- 
krdnt,"  from  Judas  Maccahceus,  was  performed  from 
the  upper  balcony  of  the  Town-hall.  After  this,  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Herr  von  Voss,  upper  bur- 
gomaster of  the  town  of  Halle.  In  the  midst  of  the 
music  which  then  burst  on  the  ear,  with  a  chorale, 
the  covering  of  the  statue  gradually  fell,  and  the 
likeness  of  the  great  master  looked  down,  in  the  glit- 
teiing  sunshine,  on  the  multitude,  who,  deeply 
moved,  and  filled  with  admiring  astonishment,  joined 
enthusiastically  in  the  three  cheers  given  by  the 
speaker  of  the  address  for  the  artists  engaged  on  the 
monument.  Of  course,  on  such  a  day,  a  musical 
perfortnance  Was  necessary  worthily  to  complete  the 
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festival,  and  Handel's  oratorio  of  Samson  was  selec- 
ted for  the  purpose.  Mesdames  Johanna  Wagner 
and  Koster,  royal  chamber-singers,  from  Berlin,  Herr 
Tichatscheck,  of  the  Koyal  Opera  house,  Dresden, 
and  Herr  Sabbath,  of  the  Royal  Uomchor,  Berlin, 
undertook  the  solos.  The  performance,  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  Franz,  assisted  by  Herr  David, 
Concertmeister,  and  several  other  well  known  artists 
from  Leipsic,  began,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Markt- 
Kirche,  the  choruses  being  executed  by  the  Singaca- 
demies  of  the  town.  The  air  from  the  il/essmA,  "Ich 
weiss  dass  mein  Erloser  lebt,"  sung  by  Mad.  Johan- 
na Wagner,  concluded  the  musical  ceremony,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  ended  the  festival  in  an  impressive 
manner.  The  statue — the  work,  as  is  well  known, 
of  Heidel — represents  Handel  in  the  costume  of  his 
time.  From  the  rich  flowing  wig,  the  curls  of  which, 
by  a  peculiar  shake,  were  accustomed  to  express  the 
wearer's  content  or  dissatisfaction  to  his  orchestra, 
down  to  the  silk  clock-stockings  and  the  shoes,  all  is 
the  purest  rococo.  A  rich  gold-embroidered  coat 
clothes  the  master's  imposing  form,  the  quiet,  com- 
manding posture  of  which  is  also  imposing,  like  that 
of  some  field-marshal.  The  left  hand  is  firmly  plan- 
ted on  the  side,  near  the  sword-handle,  while  the 
right  rests  upon  a  music-desk,  and  holds  a  roll  open 
at  the  Messiiih.  On  looking  up  into  the  massively 
formed  countenance,  we  meet  the  commanding,  vigi- 
lantly anxious  glance  of  this  "  proposer  and  disposer  " 
of  tune,  who  seems  as  if  on  the  point  of  giving  the 
sisnal  to  strike  up  the  "  Troste  Zion."  The  reality 
of  the  moment  is  unconstrainedly  combined  with  the 
importance  of  the  man.  The  more  characteristic  this 
figure  IS  of  itself,  the  less  does  it  require  any  allego- 
rical additions  on  the  pedestal.  At  one  period  the 
Athnnmion  strongly  advocated  these  additions,  but  the 
sculptor  alwiiys  strongly  opposed  them,  the  more 
strongly,  indeed,  because  be  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  music-desk,  conceived  in  the  rich  Renaissance 
style,  to  express  himself  allegorically  in  the  usual 
way.  While  the  back  of  the  desk  displays  St.  Ce- 
cilia, we  see,  on  the  three-sided  base.  King  David 
playing  the  harp,  and  the  virgin,  who,  by  the  power 
of  song,  enchains  the  unicorn  and  tames  the  lion. 
On  the  front  side,  immediately  under  the  open  ora- 
torio, is  the  date  1741,  being  that  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  Messiah,  when  the  composer  turned  from 
opera  and  devoted  himself  to  oratorio.  The  monu- 
ment stands  in  the  market-place,  the  face  of  the  statue 
looking  towards  the  Marienkirche,  where  the  celebra- 
ted musician  was  baptized  in  1685. 

Schubert. 

Those  who  admire  German  and  despise  Italian 
music,  those  who  love  Italian  music  and  think  Ger- 
man a  "  bore  " — witliout  forgetting  all  the  varieties 
of  amateurs  included  between  these  two  extremes — 
are  agreed  as  to  the  merits  and  beauties  of  Schubert's 
songs.  They  are  thoroughly  popular,  but  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  common,  *'  familiar,  but  by  no 
means  vulgar ;  "  and  they  are  out  of  place  in  no  con- 
cert, whether  devoted  to  facile,  unpretending  pieces, 
or  to  the  most  severely  classical  compositions.  "  In 
his  melodies,"  says  a  German  biographer  of  this  great 
musical  poet,  "  we  meet  the  following  peculiarities  in 
rare  perfection  :  First  of  all,  great  originality  ;  then 
deep  poetic  feeling,  surjiassing  truth  in  expression, 
novel  rhythm,  delicate  apprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  poet,  vivid  force  of  the  imagination,  subdued, 
however,  by  a  certi'in  tendency  to  melancholy  and  by 
a  sort  of  religious  unction,  graceful  and  simple  turns, 
easy  elegance  of  modulation,  and  an  inexhaustible 
novelty  of  accompaniment."  Altogether,  Schubert 
set  more  than,  three  hundred  ballads  or  poems  to 
music,  besides  composing  a  great  quantity  of  waltzes, 
marches,  airs  with  variations,  sonatas,  rondos,  over- 
tures, and  trios  ;  concerted  music,  psalms,  choruses, 
and  cantatas ;  numerous  quartets,  and  twelve  grand 
symphonies,  with  as  many  operas.  After  such  a  list 
as  the  above — which  might  he  largely  added  to — it 
need  only  be  mentioned  that  Schubert  died  when  he 
was  thirty-two,  to  show  that  he  was  indeed  one  of  the 
most  prolific,  if  not  the  most  prolific,  of  composers. 
One  thing  to  be  specially  remarked,  in  connection 
with  Schubert's  operas  and  songs,  is  the  taste  he  has 
shown  in  selecting  what  in  most  countries  is  called 
poetry,  but  which  in  England  we  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  denominating  "  words."  Gothe,  Kiirner, 
and  Heine  are  the  authors  of  Schubert's  "words;" 
and  in  these  marriages  of  "music  lo  immortal  verse," 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  verse  or  the  music  is 
most  full  of  life  and  beauty.  "  He  had  but  to  read  a 
poem  over  once,"  we  are  told,  "to  improvise  music 
to  it  and  invent  beautiful  melodies."  Th.at  these 
melodies  were  appreciated  and  loved  by  the  poets 
who  inspired  them,  is  a  matter  of  literary  as  much  as 
of  musical  history.  Heine,  who  wrote  for  Schubert 
many  of  the  charming  little  poems  collected  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Book  of  Songs,"  was  the  first  to 


carry  his  fame  to  Paris,  as  he  was  (naturally)  the 
first  to  denounce  the  false  Schuberts,  who  arose  to 
profit  by  the  reputation  of  the  composer  of  the 
"  Adieu,"  and,  above  all,  the  false  Heines,  who  pub- 
lished wretched  imitations  in  French  of^  the  most 
ethereally  witty,  if  not  truly  poetical,  of  all  song 
writers.  ,7ean  Paul  Richter  was  also  a  fervent  ad- 
mirer of  Schubert's  songs,  and,  after  he  was  afflicted 
with  blindness,  knew  no  greater  pleasure,  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  than  that  of  listening  to  his  friend's  en- 
chanting melodies. — Daily  Telegraph,  {London.) 


S«sir  Jhoair. 


London. 

Mr.  Benedict  has  had  his  annual  "monster 
concert,"  with  the  usual  success,  and  the  usual 
enormous  length  of  programme.  This  time  the  mul- 
tifarious medley  embraced  thirty  pieces.  Here  is  an 
account  of  it  from  the  Musical  Woi-ld  (July  9)  : 

The  band  on  the  present  occasion  was,  as  usual, 
select  and  efiicient,  and  executed,  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Benedict  liimself,  the  overture  to  Der 
Freiscliiit!,  and  Benedict's  "  Triumphal  March,"  the 
pieces  with  which  the  entertainment  respectively 
commenced  and  terminated.  A  selection  from  Ros- 
sini's Stahat  plater  was  one  of  the  chief  vocal  attrac- 
tions. This  included  "  Cujus  Aniniam,"  sung  by 
Signor  Ludovico  Graziani ;  "  Qnis  est  homo  ^  "  by 
Madame  Catharine  Hayes  and  Madlle.  Artot ;  "  Pro 
peccatis,"  by  Signor  Badiali ;  and  the  air  with 
chorus,  "  Inflammatus,"  Madame  Catharine  Hayes 
taking  the  solo  part.  There  was  also  a  selection 
from  Signor  Verdi's  operas,  commencing  with  a  duo 
from  the  Veprps  Siciliennes.  This  introduced  to  the 
London  public  Mademoiselle  (why  not  Miss?)  Anna 
Whitty,  a  young  lady  who  has  lately  been  creating  a 
considerable  sensation  at  some  of  the  principal  thea- 
tres in  Italy.  Miss  Whitty  was  evidently  neri'ous 
when  she  began  the  duet  with  Signor  Mongini,  whose 
powerful  voice  was  enough  to  mnke  any  dihiitaiite 
timid.  Subsequently,  however,  in  "  Bel  raggio,"  Miss 
Whitty  appeared  to  have  resumed  her  self-possession. 
Here  the  young  artist  displayed  capabilities  of  no 
common  order.  That  her  voice  is  powerful  and 
agreeable  in  quality,  and  that  she  exhibits  remarka- 
ble proficiency  in  her  art,  is  to  say  no  more  than  the 
simple  truth.  Moreover,  she  gave  evidence  of  vigor 
of  style,  energetic  expression,  and  true  dramatic  feel- 
ing. At  the  termination  of  the  air  Miss  Whitty  re- 
tired from  the  platform  overwhelmed  with  plaudits. 
Signor  Mongini  was  encored  in  "  La  Donna  e  mo- 
bile ;  "  Mdlle.  Sarolta  and  Signor  Grazinni  (with 
chorus)  gave  the  "  jMiserere  "  from  Trovolnre  ;  and 
Mdlle.  Guarducci  sang  "  Te  Romeo  t'uccisc  un  fig- 
lio,"  from  Bellini's  Capnletli  e  Moutecchi,  with  unsur- 
passable beauty  of  voice  and  the  most  genuine  expres- 
sion. Mdlle.  Victoire  Balfe,  nothing  daunted  by 
these  Italian  displays,  came  forward  with  the  IrLsli 
ballad,  "  The  last  rose  of  summer,"  which  she  sang 
with  so  much  unaffected  sentiment  and  such  true 
sim)ilicity  as  to  elicit  a  loud  and  genuine  encore. 
Mdlle.  Artot  followed  with  the  rondo  finrde  from 
Cenerentola,  a  very  brilliant  performance.  The  larrjo, 
"  Nacqui  all'  alfanno,"  had  many  fine  points,  and 
showed  the  young  artist  a  mistress  of  cnntabile  no 
less  than  hravura.  HeiT  Reichardt  sang  "  The 
Troubadour's  serenade,"  a  pleasing  composition  by 
Mr.  Benedict,  in  his  very  best  manner.  Into  the 
merits  of  the  other  vocal  performances — which  were 
many — we  cannot  enter,  merely  naming  Mad.ame 
Enderssohn's  execution  of  her  own  .^ong,  "  The 
laurel,"  and  Miss  Stabbach's  of  "  Scenes  of  my 
youth,"  from  Benedict's  Gipsy's  Warning,  as  worthy 
all  consideration. 

The  instrumental  perform  .in  ces,  besides  those  of 
the  band  already  mentioned,  were  varied  and  excel- 
lent. Herr  Kngel  played  a  pasticcio  on  the  harmo- 
nium, introducing  the  serenade  fi'om  Von  Giovanni; 
Miss  Arabella  Goddard  executed  Ilummel's  "  Ron- 
deau Brillant,"  in  B  flat  (on  a  Russian  theme),  and, 
witli  Herr  Leopold  de  Meyer,  the  "  Concertante"  for 
two  pianofortes,  composed  expressly  for  Mr.  Bene- 
dict's concerts,  by  the  great  Austrian  pianist;  Herr 
Joachim  gave  Spohr's  "  Dramatic  Scena,"  for  the 
violin  ;  M.  Paque  performed  Batta's  romanza,  "  Seul 
sur  la  terre,"  on  the  violoncello  ;  Mdlle.  Marie  Mocs- 
ner  executed  Godefroid's  fantasia,  "La  Danse  des 
Sylphes,"  on  the  harp  ;  and  last,  not  least,  Mr. 
Benedict  played  his  own  fantasia  for  the  pianoforte, 
on  "Where  the  bee  sucks."  Hummel's  "Rondeau 
Brillant,"  magnificently  played  by  Miss  Goddard, 
was  applauded  enthusiastically;  the  duet  for  two 
pianofortes  by  Herr  Leopold  de  Meyer,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  pieces  ever  composed  for  the  instru- 
ment, and  executed  by  both  .artists  with  extraordinary 


brilliancy  and  finish,  was  applauded  with  acclama- 
tions ;  and  Spohr's  dramatic  scena,  in  which  Herr 
Joachim  displayed  all  the  wonders  of  his  execution, 
although  coming  so  late,  created  a  furore. 

The  chorus  sang  "  Rataplan  "  from  the  Eugvenots, 
and  the  "  Hunting  Chorus  "  from  Der  Freisc/iiitz. 

As  appendix  we  may  state,  that  Madlle.  Vaneri, 
from  the  Drury  Lane  Italian  Opera,  gave  the  Scotch 
ballad,  "  Annie  Laurie,"  with  excellent  effect.  Nor 
should  Mr.  Santlej-  be  o%-erlooked,  not  merely  for  his 
impressive  singing  in  Beethoven's  "  Farewell,"  but 
for  his  volunteering  to  act  as  substitute  for  Sig. 
Fagotti,  and  giving  "  Non  piii  andrai,"  in  such  a 
spinted  manner  as  to  make  the  audience  peifectly 
satisfied  with  the  change.  To  terminate  the  "  ap- 
pendix," let  us  pay  a  just  compliment  to  Sig.  Ma- 
rini.  for  his  admirable  execution  of  "  Madamina." 

The  post  of  orchestral  conductor  was  shared  be- 
tween Mr.  Benedict  and  Signor  Arditi ;  that  of  ac- 
companist at  the  pianoforte  between  Mr.  Benedict 
and  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper. 

Philharmonic  Concerts. — There  were  several 
attractions  at  the  fifth  concert,  on  Monday  evening, 
in  the  Hanover-square  Rooms,  when  the  following 
was  the  programme  : 

Symphony  in  C  minor Ilaydn. 

Air  (Orfeo) Haydn. 

Concerto  in  G.  pincoforte Beethoven. 

Scena  (Der  Freischiitz) \i'eber. 

Overture — .lessnnda Spohr. 

Symphony  in  B  flat Beethoven. 

Duet  (Figaro) Mozart. 

Overture — Euryanthe Weber. 

Conductor — Profe.'ssor  Sterndale  Bennett. 

The  occasionally  frigid  patrons  of  these  exclusive 
entertainments  were  moved  to  an  unwonted  degree 
of  excitement  by  Madame  Clara  Schumann's  strik- 
ing, original,  and  highly  colored  reading  of  Beet- 
hoven's pianoforte  concerto — the  one  to  which  Men- 
delssohn was  fo  partial,  and  which  he  played  in  a 
style  which  no  other  pianist  has  since  been  able  to 
approach.  In  the  first  movement  Madame  Schu- 
mann frequently  reminded  us  of  that  unequalled  per- 
former, whose  fire  and  animation  the  gifted  lady  con- 
tinually emulated,  if  she  seldom  attained  that  subtle 
delicacy  which  distinguished  Mendelssohn,  even 
when  most  impetuous  and  most  entirely  carried  away 
by  his  ardent  and  indomitable  temperament.  The 
slow  movement,  with  less  of  reverie  than  Mendelsf  olm 
used  to  throw  into  it,  was,  at  the  same  time,  inter- 
preted in  a  truly  poetical  spirit ;  and  the  rondo  finale 
was  given  with  extraordinary  vigor,  though,  perhaps, 
less  thoroughly  finished,  in  a  mechanical  sense,  than 
the  preceding"  movements.  On  the  whole,  the  per- 
formance was  masterly,  and  deserved  all  the  applause 
bestowed  upon  it.  At  the  end,  Madame  Schumann 
was  unanimously  recalled. 

Miss  Louisa  I'yne  sang  the  air  from  Haydn's  Orfo 
e  Evridice  with  less  effect  than  we  anticipated,  for, 
though  somewhat  cold  and  unimpassioned,  it  is  ex- 
actly suited  to  her  style  of  execution.  Madame 
Csillag  (of  the  Impeiial  Opera  at  Vienna)  gave  the 
srand  scene  fiom  Df-r  Freisrlill:  with  (xiraoidinary 
energv — as  if,  in  short,  she  bad  been  singing  liefore 
the  lamps,  instead  of  in  a  concert  room.  She  en- 
tered so  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  mnsic,  how- 
ever, and  gave  such  genuine  dramatic  expression  to 
everv  phrase,  that  the  strong  sympathy  of  the  audi- 
ence" was  elicited,  and  the  applause  was  hearty  at  the 
conclusion.  R.arcly  has  a  first  appearance  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts  proved  more  successful. 

The  entertainment  was  altogether  a  good  one,  and 
the  clear,  intelligent,  and  unobtrusive  manner  in 
which  Professor  Bennett  directed  every  piece,  from 
first  to  last,  was  the  theme  of  general  admiration.  It 
is  as  impossible  to  misunderstand  this  gentleman's 
"  beat  "  as  to  detect  him  in  a  single  fantitstic  or  mis- 
taken reading.  A  more  strictly  "classical"  con- 
ductor never  held  the  baton. — Times. 

New  PHiLHARMOxrc. — The  .series  of  five  concerts, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wylde,  has  been  eminently 
successful,  and  proves  how  much  can  be  effected  by 
individual  enterprise  and  energy. 

The  last  concert  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  series.  The  programme  comprised  Beethoven's 
Eroica  symphony  and  chornl  fantasia ;  Dussek's 
pianofort'e  concerto  in  E  flat  (No.  V2)  ;  Spohr's  dra- 
matic concerto  for  the  violin  ;  a  fugue  by  Bach  for 
ditto  solo  ;  and  overtures  by  Cherubini  and  Weber. 
Evervhodv  was  surprised  at  the  performance  of  the 
band,  taking  all  things  into  consideration.  With  the 
exception  of  an  unaccountable  slip  in  the  last  move- 
ment of  Beethoven's  symphony,  the  execution  was 
irreproachable.  The  concerto  of  Dussek  created  a 
profound  impression,  and  Miss  Arabella  Goddard 
w.as  complimented  in  the  most  flattering  manner  for 
her  very  masterly  performance.  The  choral  fantasia, 
too,  as  far  as  regarded  the  pianist,  was  inimitably 
given.    The  dramatic  concerto  of  Spohr  was  grandly 
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performed  by  Herr  Joseph  Joachim,  anrl  the  fugue  of 
Bach  exhibited  his  perfect  mastery  over  the  instru- 
ment in  a  different  way.  Madame  Lemmens  Sher- 
rington was  the  vocalist,  and  sang  an  air  by  Pacini 
with  great  brilliancy. 

Italy. 

Florence. — Signor  Bazzini,  the  violinist,  is  giv- 
ing at  present  concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian 
movement.  In  recording  this  the  Nene  Berliner 
Ilusikzcihinq  says  :  "  Nothing  can  surpass  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  Italians  against  their  monarch  ;  "  to 
understand  which  remark  it  sliould  be  stated  that 
Signor  Bazzini  is  a  Milanese,  and  two  years  since 
was  appointed  Kammer-  Virtuose  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

Turin. — A  Turin  paper  writes  as  follows  : 

"There  is  now  in  Turin,  free  of  any  engagement, 
the  charming  prima  donna,  Enriehetta  Camilli,  who 
has  already  sung  with  great  success  at  Cagliari,  and 
was  secured  for  the  curreut  season  at  the  Teatro 
Alfieri,  which  has  since  been  obliged  to  close.  Madlle. 
Camilli  possesses  a  beautiful  voice  of  extensive  com- 
pass, and  is  thoroughly  practised  in  her  art.  She 
has  also  a  personal  appearance  attractive  enough  to 
make  the  fortune  of  a  theatre.  Eor  this  reason  we 
can  recommend  her  to  our  far-seeing  impresarii,  who 
are  certainly  not  likely  to  allow  her  to  remain  in 
idleness." 

The  young  lady  of  whom  the  Piedmontese  journal 
speak  so  highly  is  an  Englishwoman — Miss  Camilla 
Cliipp,  daughter  of  Mr.  Chipp,  our  own  great  mu- 
sician of  the  drums. — Musical  World  [London.) 


Sfoigljfs  loiirnal  of  Seix. 
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Music  in  this  Nu.mber.  —  Continuation  of  the  Opera,  "  Don 
GiOTannl." 


TJniform  Musical  Pitch. 

From  the  report  of  the  discussions  in  the  Lon- 
don Society  of  Arts,  which  we  have  recently 
copied,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  general 
tendency  in  England  to  fall  in  essentially  with 
the  movement  in  France,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  a  Normal  Diapason  by  Imperial 
decree.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  pitch 
has  got  strained  up  to  an  unnatural,  uncomforta- 
ble height ;  that  the  now  reigning  concert  pitch 
is  the  terror  and  the  death  of  singers.  But  how 
much  shall  the  pitch  be  reduced  ?  The  French 
decree  says  to  the  standard  of  A  at  870  vibra- 
tions per  second,  or  C  (middle  C)  at  522  vibra- 
tions. This,  it  is  agreed,  will  be  a  very  consider- 
able alleviation  of  the  grievance  ;  and  therefore, 
for  the  sake  of  unity,  for  the  sake  of  getting  some 
convenient  pitch  established  through  the  world, 
the  English  musicians  seem  quite  willing  to  con- 
cur, without  much  question,  in  the  Imperial 
"  Normal  Diapason." 

But  if,  instead  of  any  arbitrary  standard,  there 
can  be  found  one  ba.sed  on  simple,  general,  uni- 
tary principles  of  science;  if  Nature  herself, 
and  the  Mathematics,  point  out  some  clear  sys- 
tem for  the  measurement  of  musical  vibrations, 
which  shall  be  in  perfect  correspondence  with 
other  normal  scales  of  measurement,  as  those 
of  time  and  space,  would  it  not  be  far  better,  and 
in  the  long  run  far  more  practicable  to  adopt 
that. 

Sir  J.  F.  TV.  IIerschel  has  addressed  an  im- 
portant letter  on  the  subject  to  Dr.  Whewell, 
chairman  of  the  iMusical  Pitch  Committee  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  —  a  letter  wliieh  shows  more  sci- 
entific grasp  of  the  subject  than  anything  which 
has  yet  appeared.  He  proposes  to  reduce  all  to 
the  simplest  unit,  supposing  one  vibration  in  a 
second  as  the  ioundation  (far  below  all  audible 


depths  of  bass)  of  the  ■whole  great  scale  or  dia- 
pason of  tones.  This  he  supposes  to  yield  a  note 
C,  nine  octaves  below  our  middle  C.  There  is 
also  a  good  natural  reason  for  this :  for  since 
"  middle  C  "  lies  just  about  equatorially  between 
the  extreme  highest  and  lowest  tones  of  the 
whole  range  of  tones  of  the  human  voice  in  all 
its  registers,  so  too  it  is  natural  enough  to  sup- 
pose some  deeper  octave  of  this  same  C  to  lie  at 
the  imaginary  bottom  and  beginning  of  the  whole 
ascending  scale  of  tones.  Let  C  tlierefore  be 
the  unit ;  let  our  lowest  imaginary  C  stand  for 
one  vibration ;  doubling  the  number  nine  times 
we  get  for  the  "  middle  C  "  512  vibrations,  which 
differs  by  only  ten  from  the  new  French  standard. 
What  a  pity  Herschel  was  not  in  the  counsels  of 
the  French  Commission,  when  by  the  suggestion 
of  so  slight  a  difference  the  thing  might  have 
been  put  at  once  upon  a  simple,  unitary  basis ! 

But  we  give  the  letter,  which  is  clearer  than 
any  abstract  we  can  make  of  it.  It  is  valuable 
also  for  its  suggestion  of  a  natural  cause  for  the 
rising  of  the  pitch,  found  in  the  very  nature  of 
harmony. 

ColHntrwood,  June  14. 

Sir, — I  regret  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  subject 
of  a  fixed  musical  pitch  or  diapason  ;  but  understand- 
ing, from  the  reported  proceedings  of  the  meeting  (as, 
indeed,  might  have  been  reasonably  expected)  that  a 
Committee  has  been  formed  to  consider  the  subject 
more  deliberately  than  could  be  done  in  a  general 
meeting,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  opinion  in  the  form 
of  a  letter. 

The  subject  is  extremely  simple  in  itself.  All  are 
agreed  that  the  present  pitch  is  inconveniently  high 
and  must  be  lowered.  All  are  desirous  that  when 
once  lowered  it  should  be  kept  from  rising  again,  to 
which  there  is  a  continual  tendency,  arising  from  a 
distinct  natural  cause  inherent  in  the  nature  of  har- 
mony, viz.,  the  excess  (amounting  to  about  eleven 
vibrations  in  ten  thousand)  of  a  perfect  fifth  over 
seven-twelfths  of  an  octave,  which  has  to  be  constant- 
ly contended  against  in  upward  modulations,  when- 
ever violins  or  voices  are  not  kept  in  check  by  fixed 
instruments.  But  perhaps  all  are  not  aware  that  the 
evil  of  fine  ancient  vocal  compositions  having  thus 
been  rendered  impracticable  to  singers  in  their  origi- 
nal normal  key  is  a  very  great  one,  inasmuch  as 
transposition  to  a  lower  normal  key  involves  the 
sacrifice  of  the  adaptation  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  key  (a  character  intended  and  felt  by  the  compo- 
ser), and  the  substitution  of  a  totally  different  inci- 
dence of  the  temperament  on  the  series  of  notes  in 
the  scale,  and  goes,  therefore,  to  mar  the  intended 
effect  and  injure  the  composition,  as  much  as  an  ill- 
chosen  tone  of  varnish  would  damage  the  effect  of  a 
fine  Titian. 

Since,  however,  all  are  agreed  that  the  pitch  must 
be  lowered,  the  only  remaining  question  is,  how 
much  ■?  Now,  if  there  were  any  prospect  that  this 
operation  which  has  now  to  be  performed,  and  which 
our  French  neighbors  consider  themselves  to  have 
performed,  could  be  repeated  some  twenty  years 
hence,  I  should  be  disposed  to  acquiesce,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  acquiescence,  in  the  conclusion  they  have 
come  to,  viz.,  to  fix  A  (for  the  presentj  at  870  vibra- 
tions per  second,  which  is  equivalent  to  fixing  c  .at 
522,  looking  forward  to  a  future  step  in  the  same 
direction  which  should  bring  it  to  512;  there  to  re- 
main henceforward  invariable.  Such  a  c,  being  the 
ninth  octave  of  a  fundamental  note  corresponding  to 
one  vibration  per  second,  has  a  claim  to  universal  re- 
ception on  the  score  of  intrinsic  simplicity,  conve- 
nience of  memory,  and  reference  to  a  natural  unit,  so 
strong  that  I  am  amazed  at  the  French  not  having 
been  the  foremost  to  recognize  and  adopt  it,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  their  boasted  unit  of  length,  the 
metre,  is  based  on  the  subdivisions  of  a  natur.al  unit 
of  space,  just  as  the  second  (a  universally  used  ali- 
quot of  the  day,)  is  of  time  ;  the  one  on  the  linear 
dimensions,  the  other  on  the  time  of  rotation  of  the 
earth . 

But  as  there  is  not  the  least  chance  that  the  pres- 
ent move  will  be  otherwise  than  final,  I  confess 
myself  disposed  in  this  matter  to  be  more  French 
than  the  French  themselves  ;  to  act  once  for  all ;  to 
adopt  the  c  of  512  vibrations,  and  so  to  carry  out  this 
as  part  and  parcel  of  a  complete  natural  metrical 
system,  which  would  recommend  itself  to  all  nations 
on  its  own  merits,  while  possessing  the  additional 


and  not  inferior  merit  of  meeting  more  fully  than  the 
half-measure  proposed,  the  wishes  of  the  singer,  and 
the  requirements  of  that  most  perfect  and  charming 
(because  most  naturally  affecting  the  feelings)  of  all 
instruments,  the  female  voice :  which  I  consider,  in 
any  discussion  of  the  kind,  ought  to  be  held  para- 
mount to  any  possible  claim  on  the  part  of  wood, 
brass,  wire,  or  catgut.  It  is  clesirly  the  interest  of 
any  lover  of  music  that  the  pitch  should  be  such  as 
can  be  maintained  by  a  vocalist,  not  merely  in  her 
highest  vigor  of  youth,  but  up  to  an  age  when  the  ' 
voice,  though  still  perfect,  and,  in  fact,  improved  and 
mellowed  by  time  and  practice,  is  vet  unable,  without 
painful  effort,  to  reach  the  extreme  elevation  it  could 
accomplish  without  difficulty  at  an  earlier  period. 

If  a  change  be  made,  I  do  not  believe  the  instru- 
ment-makers would  find  their  interests  at  all  more  or 
less  affected  whether  the  pitch  were  lowered  to,  and 
permanently  fixed  at,  522  or  512.  In  either  case, 
they  would  stand  disembarrassed  at  once  and  for 
ever  of  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  varying  con- 
venience and  caprice  of  their  customers  in  different 
places,  and  it  must  (assuredly  it  ought)  to  be  to  them 
a  matter  of  perfc-ct  indifference  what  the  requirements 
of  the  public  in  that  respect  may  be.  As  to  what  is 
alleged  of  the  superior  brilliancy  and  sonority  of  in- 
struments pitched  a  comma  or  two  higher  than 
others,  I  regard  it  as  mere  professional  jargon,  un- 
worthy of  the  slightest  consideration. 

I  will  add  only  one  further  remark.  The  512  c  is 
independent  of  any  standard  of  length  or  of  the  ve- 
locity of  sound.  It  has  nothing  to  do  (as  seems  to 
have  been  assumed  in  one  of  the  letters  read  to  the 
meeting)  with  32  feet  as  the  length  of  an  org.an  pipe, 
supposed  (but  very  erroneously)  to  yield  its  fourth 
lower  octave.  If  we  would  introduce  extraneous 
considerations  of  this  kind,  we  might  take  as  a  funda- 
mental unit,  on  the  French  metrical  system,  a  wave- 
lencth  of  one  metre,  or  its  binary  multiples  or  sub- 
multiples.  This  would  give  (taking  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  dry  air  at  the  freezing  temperature  at  1,090 
feet)  an  e  of?64'4  vibrations  for  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  new  French  e,  corresponding  to  an  a  (tuned  as 
.1  fourth  above  it)  of  886  vibrations,  the  difference 
between  which  and  the  Fi-ench  standard  lies  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  which  coincides  exactly  with 
]he  Bordeaux  pitch,  as  stated  in  the  reports  of  the 
French  commission.  Again,  if  we  take  the  velocity 
of  sound  at  the  British  standard  temperature  (62° )  at 
1,124  feet  or  342'6  metres,  we  shall  be  led  to  an  r  of 
6S5'2  vibrations,  corresponding  to  an  A  of  856,  and  a 
c  of  514,  a  very  near  approach  indeed  to  our  own 
proposed  c. 

Or  again,  if  we  combine  the  British  standard  yard 
as  a  wave  length,  with  a  velocity  of  1109'6  feet  per 
second,  corresponding  to  the  mean  temperature  49'27 
Fahr.  at  Greenwich,  so  as  to  get  a  purely  British 
fiducial  note,  we  are  led  to  an  r  sharp  of  739'7  vi- 
brations, corresponding  to  a  c  of  526,  which,  though 
nearly  approximating  to  the  French  c,  lies  above  it, 
and  is  on  that  account  objectionable.  As  the  origin 
of  a  musical  system,  moreover,  it  would  be  an 
anomaly  to  take  as  the  fundamental  (or,  more  prop- 
erly, fiducial)  note  of  the  diatonic  scale  the  sharpened 
fourth  of  its  key-note.  And  a  similar  objection, 
mufafis  mutajidis.  lies  against  both  the  former  modes 
of  derivation.  Theoretically  speaking,  also,  as  the 
mean  velocity  of  sound  varies  in  different  climates, 
all  such  modes  of  humoring  or  cooking  a  funda- 
mental note  into  conformity  with  a  predetermined  re- 
sult must  be  condemned. 

I  am,  &c.,        J.  F.  W.  Hebschel. 


The  School  Festival. 


We  had  only  room,  last  week,  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  that  most  interesting  and  successful 
experiment.  The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  it  is 
mainly  this  —  made  obvious  that  day  to  all  who 
had  the  privilege  to  be  present :  that  nothing  can 
unite  a  great  mass  of  children  more  happily,  or 
place  them  in  a  more  agreeable  and  hopeful  atti- 
tude before  teachers,  parents  and  the  world,  than 
teaching  them  properly  to  sing  plain  but  appropri- 
ate melodies  together,  and  so  blend  their  voices 
and  their  hearts  in  a  beautiful  and  universal  lan- 
guage of  thoughts  pure  and  sweet  and  holy.  To 
which  add,  that  as  a  means  of  order  among  a 
thousand  restless  and  impatient  ones  —  order, 
which  is  as  good  as  gone  when  cheerfulness  is 
lost  —  music  in  the  schools  is  the  very  best  of 
modern  inventions.  So  much  at  least  was  fully 
illustrated  in  the  Festival  and  the  musical  prepa- 
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ration  for  it.  The  question  whether  children 
(almost  without  an  exception)  can  be  taught  to 
sing,  was  long  since  settled  in  the  affirmative. 
But  there  were  two  or  three  special  points  sug- 
gested by  that  Festival,  which  we  will  briefly  hint. 

1.  We  were  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  directors  of  the  music-teaching  in  our  public 
schools  have  begun  with  the  right  method,  in 
making  the  vocal  exercises  to  consist  mainly  and 
principally  of  the  singing  of  plain,  substantial 
Chorals,  in  long  notes,  and  in  unison.  Pieces  of 
more  flowing  and  varied  melody,  like  that  Prayer 
from  "  Moses,"  are  well  enough  for  occasional 
variety.  But  it  is  not  by  any  singing  of  lively  or 
sentimental  tunes,  readily  caught  by  ear,  that 
children  really  learn  to  sing.  The  first  thing  is 
to  acquire  the  art  and  habit  of  forming  true  musi- 
cal tones  ;  of  delivering  the  voice  rightly,  of  sus- 
taining, rounding,  swelling  and  diminishing  a 
tone,  so  that  it  shall  be  singing  and  not  shouting, 
nor  hum-drum  drawling,  nor  mere  humming. 
Berious  as  these  old  hymns  may  be,  and  slow,  yet 
there  is  something  grandly  refreshing  in  the  uni- 
ting of  a  mass  of  fresh  young  voices,  in  pure,  full- 
voiced,  musical  utterance,  upon  such  long  swell- 
ing tones,  which  cheers  as  well  as  solemnizes,  like 
the  ocean  or  a  boundless  landscape.  They  who 
sing,  as  well  as  they  who  hear,  are  cheered  and 
strengthened  by  it ;  whereas  the  singing  of  light- 
er and  more  '"taking"  melodies,  popular  tunes 
and  airs,  is  sure  to  become  a  promiscuous,  listless, 
wearisome  affair,  expressive  of  nothing  and  ans- 
wering no  useful  end.  To  be  a  part  in  a  grand 
and  sublime  effect,  in  a  great  beautiful  whole, 
must  be  an  inspiring  experience  to  a  child;  and 
so  by  joining  in  this  act,  (which  implies  syste- 
matic, strict  instruction)  he  learns  a  nobler  life- 
ideal,  has  experienced  the  joy  of  being  lifted 
above  mean  and  individual  feelings. 

2.  Holding  on,  then,  to  the  Chorals  as  the 
foundation  of  vocal  training,  as  well  as  the  chief 
feature  in  the  public  performances,  we  would 
still  entertain  the  question,  whether  the  teaching 
cannot  yet  be  carried  some  steps  further  in  the 
direction  of  artistic  culture.  Cannot  an  advanced 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  scholars  be  taught  to  sing 
in  parts,  as  well  as  in  unison  ?  Cannot  the  charm 
of  harmony  be  added  to  that  of  melody  ?  In  a 
similar  Festival  at  Cincinnati,  last  spring,  where 
twelve  hundred  children  also  sang,  we  are  told 
that  the  four  parts  of  harmony  were  fairly  repre- 
sented, the  bass  being  of  course  limited  to  a  com- 
paratively few  older  boys  —  older,  we  fancy,  than 
are  found  in  the  Boston  schools.  And  at  our 
Festival  we  had  one  good  instance  of  three-part 
harmony,  of  female  voices,  in  the  beautiful  Sanc- 
iun,  sung  by  the  girls  of  the  High  and  Normal 
ISchool.  Of  course  simple  unison  or  plain-song 
must  be  the  first  and  the  essential  thing ;  for  that 
takes  in  the  whole  ;  that  only  suits  all  voices,  and 
is  level  to  all  capacities.  But  on  the  basis  of  this 
general  rudimentary  culture,  should  we  not  rear 
something  higher  ?  It  soon  appears  that  some,  a 
goodly  proportion  doubtless,  out  of  the  1200, 
have  a  more  decided  aptitude  for  music.  Is  it 
not  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  their  natures,  to 
their  culture,  to  lead  them  some  steps  farther  on 
in  the  acquirement  of  an  art  in  which  they  may 
be  so  useful  to  society  ?  Why  should  not  large 
choirs  grow  up  in  this  way,  from  our  public 
schools,  of  youths  and  maidens  competent  to  sing 
in  churches  and  in  oratorios  and  public  festivals, 
and  to  furnish  members  for  permanent  choral  so- 


cieties, which  shall  be  a  public  blessing,  and  give 
us  a  true  musical  character  in  the  world  ?  We 
would  not  hurry  or  force  matters ;  but  a  little 
well-directed  effort  made  in  this  direction  may 
result  in  making  this  a  musical  community, 

3.  If  we  are  to  have  more  such  Festivals,  as 
there  is  every  cause  to  hope  we  shall,  let  us  take 
one  lesson  from  these  two  first  experiments.  Let 
us  trust  to  Music  more  entirely  for  the  interest 
and  inspiration  of  the  hour.  No  more  long 
speeches !  It  is  a  wearisome  infliction  even  on 
the  audience,  and  a  cruel  exaction  on  the  pa- 
tience of  the  children,  who  have  industriously 
prepared  themselves  and  kept  themselves  so  ad- 
mirably in  order,  through  long  hours,  for  this  our 
pleasure,  to  make  them  sit  another  hour  vainly 
trying  to  listen  to  educational  discourses,  which, 
however  excellent  in  themselves  and  in  the  right 
time,  cannot  possibly  begin  to  utter  the  true,  live  word 
of  this  occasion  with  the  eloquence  and  the  effect  that 
their  own  music  utters  it.  A  brief  introduction,  like 
the  happy  one  by  Dr.  TJpham,  and  the  Mayor's  few 
remarks  in  preface  to  am  official  act,  would  be  quite 
enough.  Let  Music  say  the  rest,  and  there  will  be 
nothing  said  that  is  irrelevant. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Our  friend  Thater  (the  "  Diarist "),  after  passing 
the  year  past  in  Berlin,  with  brief  visits  to  Hamburg, 
Leipzig,  Halle,  Breslau,  Prague,  &c.,  diligently  pur- 
suing his  great  object  of  writing  a  life  of  Beethoven, 
and  at  the  same  time  doing  great  service  to  our  Bos- 
ton Public  Library,  and  to  music  and  the  friends  of 
music  generally  by  purchasing  musical  collections, 
has  arrived  in  Vienna.  Here  he  has  to  make  a  few 
last  researches,  which  will  complete  his  materials  for 
the  Life,  after  which  we  trust  the  book  will  soon  ap- 
pear. Mr.  Thayer  found  many  letters  of  the  great 
composer  in  Prague,  and  he  has,  or  is  to  have,  copies 
of  them  all.  We  understand  that  a  searching  review 
from  his  pen  of  Marx's  Life  of  Beethoven  will  pres- 
ently appear  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  following,  which  we  find  anonymous  in  a  news- 
paper, contains  true  and  genial  philosophy  for  these 
hot  times,  and  for  all  times  : 

Laughter  and  Music  are  alike  in  many  points  ;  both  open 
the  heart,  wake  up  the  affections,  eleyate  our  natures.  Laugh- 
ter ennobles,  for  it  speaks  forgiveness ;  music  does  the  same,  by 
the  purifying  influences  which  it  exerts  on  the  better  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  our  being.  Laughter  banishes  gloom  ; 
music — m.adness.  It  was  the  harp  in  the  hands  of  the  son  of 
.lesse,  which  exorcised  the  evil  spirit  from  royalty ;  and  the 
heart  th.it  can  laugh  outright  does  not  harbor  treasons,  strata- 
gems and  spoils. 

Cultivate  music  then,  put  no  restraint  upon  a  joyous  nature, 
let  it  grow  and  expand  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  thus  stamp 
the  countenance  with  the  sunshine  of  gladness,  and  the  heart 
with  the  impress  of  a  diviner  nature,  by  feeding  it  on  that 
concord  of  sweet  sounds  which  prevails  in  the  habitations  of 
angels. 

Mr.  Geo.  Wm.  Waereh,  the  genial  and  popular 
musician  and  teacher  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  had  the 
pleasant  surprise  of  an  Honorary  Membership  in  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Florence,  Italy.  TThe  Al- 
bany papers  publish  the  correspondence,  of  which  we 
copy  the  following  "  Letter  from  the  Conductor  "  : 

Florence,  Jone  8th,  1859. 

Sir — The  praises  often  times  repeated  by  Miss  Isabella  Hiuk- 
ley,  find  full  justification  in  the  excellent  manner  with  which 
you  have  conducted  her  musical  education.. 

The  merit  which  is  your  due  as  her  teacher,  and  your  skill 
as  a  composer,  {of  which  the  words  of  Miss  Hinkley  render  us 
certain)  merit  our  attestation  of  praise  and  esteem  on  the  part 
of  the  Florence  Philharmonic  Society,  which  appreciates  and 
admires  the  musical  worth  of  your  young  pupil  ;  and  this  at- 
testation the  s.Tme  Society  have  wished  to  give  you,  by  writing, 
at  my  proposition,  your  name  in  the  roll  of  its  honorary  mem- 
bers. Of  this  act,  offlcial  information  will  be  given  you  by  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Society,  who  will  contemporaneously  send  you 
the  relative  Diploma. 

Florence,  mother  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Italy,  and  Capitol  of 
the  ancient  cradle  of  European  Civilization,  remembers  with 
pride,  that  the  beautiful  part  of  the  world  which  you  inhabit, 
and  which  in  such  brief  time,  has  known  how  to  elevate  itself 
to  such  a  height  of  civilization,  is  called  by  the  name  of  one 
of  its  citizens,  whence  it  is,  that  we,  admirers  of  your  civil  vir- 
tue, welcome  with  pleasure,  every  circumstance  that  presents 
us  an  opportunity  of  offering  you  a  certificate  of  brotherhood 
and  esteem. 

Accept  the  sentiments  of  my  most  profound  esteem,  and 
believe  me, 

Yours,  most  devoted, 

Leto  Pdliti. 

To  Mr  George  Wm.  Warren,  Albany. 


Adelaide  Phillipps  has  received  large  offers 
for  the  next  opera .  season  both  from  Maretzek,  for 
Havana,  and  from  Strakosch,  for  the  Academy  (i.  e., 
the  three  Academies)  of  Music.  .  .  .  Mr.  C.  Je- 
rome Hopkins,  of  New  York,  has  introduced  the 
novelty  of  an  "  Organ  Matine'e  "  at  Sarotoga.  We 
have  organ  matinees  and  mid-days  and  soirees  here 
in  every  street.  .  .  .  We  copy  on  another  page  an 
account  of  the  Handel  Statue  festival  in  Halle,  the 
composer's  birthplace.  A  bronze  statue  of  Handel 
has  also  been  erected  at  Berlin. 

Madame  Jejtnt  Lind  Goldschmibt  is  to  visit 
Ireland  in  the  autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  in 
oratorios.  She  intends  giving  the  "  Messiah,"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Mercers'  Hospital,  in  Dublin.  .  .  . 
Carl  Formes,  the  celebrated  basso,  recently  passed 
through  London,  en  route  to  the  Rhine,  where  he  in- 
tends remaining  for  a  short  time  to  repose  after  his 
arduous  tour  through  America.  .  .  .  Mr.  Balfe, 
the  composer,  recendy  took  a  benefit  at  Drury  Lane, 
at  which  "  La  Zingara  "  was  performed  with  Miss 
Balfe  in  the  part  of  the  heroine.  ...  A  symphony, 
oddly  entitled  in  these  days  of  odd  titles  for  sympho- 
nies, "  The  Marriage  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Statira,"  has  just  been  produced  at  Berlin,  the  eoi»- 
position  of  Herr  Zoeel,  who  is  annoimced  as  a  jm- 
pil  of  Dr.  Liszt,  and  as  writing  in  his  manner. 

Liszt  has  composed  the  eight  Beatitudes  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Moimt  for  a  baritone  solo  with  mixed 
choir  and  organ  obligato.  .  .  .  On  the  19th  of  June 
a  Mass  by  A.  Andre  was  performed  in  the  Thomas 
church  at  Leipzig,  and  seems  to  have  given  great 
satisfaction.  .  .  .  Flotow's  new  opera,  Der  Midler 
von  Moran,  has  been  given  with  success  in  Kcinigs- 
berg.  .  .  .  Berlioz  is  said  to  be  meditating  a  dread- 
ful project;  it  is  no  less  than  the  setting  to  music  of 
the  entire  twelve  books  of  Virgil's  JEneid.  .  .  . 
Handel  festivals  have  been  held  in  Kcinigsberg  and 
in  Brunswick.  .  .  .  Eoger,  the  famous  French  tenor, 
is  said  to  have  retired  from  the  stage ;  his  voice  has 
suffered  greatly. 

The  Picayune  says  M.  Boudousquie  has  succeeded 
in  making  some  excellent  engagements  for  the  com- 
ing operatic  season  in  New  Orleans. 

Among  these  are  Bllle.  Geismar,  a  singer  ot  high  reputation, 
her  role  being  both  soprano  and  contralto,  and  another  Prima 
donna,  whose  name  is  not  given.  The.ce  artist?  will  replace 
Miles.  Bourgeois  and  Lafranque.  Also  Mons.  Melchisedec.  a 
baritone,  from  the  Kouen  Opera,  who  has  attained  a  great 
fame  there,  our  old  friend  and  favorite,  Mous.  Genibrel,  primo 
basso  in  grand  opera,  who,  since  his  departure  from  tiie  New 
Orleans  lyric  boards,  has  been  achieving  great  success  in  some 
of  the  principal  French  theatres ;  Mons.  Valair,  first  comic 
opera  bass,  in  the  place  of  Mons.  Vila,  a  good  actor  and  singer, 
with  a  fine  voice  and  good  comic  powers;  M.  Patte,  che/ d'or- 
chestrt  for  the  drama,  comedy  and  vaudeville.  He  lias  .also  se- 
cured two  exceedingly  talented  and  celebrated  principal  artists 
One  of  these  is  tha  young  and  beautiful  St.  Urbain,  one  of  the 
stars  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  where  she  has  created  the 
role  of  Martha,  in  Flotow's  popular  opera  of  that  name.  This 
elegant  prima  donna  will  sing  in  most  of  the  operas  of  the 
Italian  composers  and  those  of  the  French  comique  school  : 
"  L'Etoile  du  Nord,"  "  La  Fille  du  Regiment,"  "  Le  Pardon  de 
Ploermel,"  the  last  great  success  of  Meyerbeer, 

The  other  new  eng.agement  that  Mr.  Boudousque  has  made, 
is  that  oj  Mile.  Fanny  Fettlinger.  a  chanteuse  iegere  of  high 
reputation.  Her  forte  is  the  opera  comique.  She  is  young 
Bnd  beautiful,  and  has  filled  brilliant  engagements  in  Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles,  Bru.ssels,  &c.  Mr.  Boudourque,  at  last  ac- 
crunts,  was  in  negotiation,  that  promised  to  be  successful, 
with  one  of  the  best  of  the  tenori  robusti  in  France. 

wsltnl  Ccrrespithnte. 

Berlin,  July  12.  —  The  war  excitement  during 
the  past  three  months  has  been  very  unfavorable  to 
musical  as  well  as  to  menj  other  interests.  After  a 
series  of  fruitless  efforts,  the  Koyal  Opera,  already 
greatly  in  decline,  saw  itself  compelled  to  close  sev- 
eral weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Johanna  Wagner  was 
married  about  the  beginning  of  that  time,  and  the 
other  principal  singers  received  a  very  earlj'  leave  of 
absence,  their  places  being  supplied  by  "  star  "  per- 
formances. Only  indifferent  singers  from  foreign 
theatres  were  heard  during  this  time  at  Berlin.  One 
of  the  best  of  thciu  was  Herr  Betz,  of  Kostock,  as 
Wolfram  in  the  Taiiiihiiiiser.  His  voice  has  compass, 
power  and  volume  ;  a  bass  voice  in  its  character,  it 
yet  has  good  sound  in  the  highest  baritone  region. 
His  intonation  is  at  times  uncertain,  owing  to  a  thick- 
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ness  of  tone,  by  which  also  the  purity  and  distinct- 
ness of  enunciation  are  affected. 

The  most  distinguished  "guest "was  the  tenor, 
Andek,  from  Vienna,  who  sang  in  Martha,  Fidelia, 
Lohengrin,  Robert,  Masaniello,  Belmont,  Oberon  and 
Lucia.  Andor  was  too  eminently  a  lyrical  tenor  not 
to  find  the  part  of  Lionel  in  Martha  a  brilliant  one 
for  him,  and  therefore  we  (exceptionally)  greeted 
Plotow's  opera  with  joy.  In  the  delivery  of  the  can- 
tilena especially,  Ander  excelled,  and  in  the  tender- 
ness and  richness,  as  well  as  ease  and  certainty,  with 
which  even  the  higliest  passages  were  uttered.  In 
his  acting  we  meet  an  intelligence,  which  always 
moves  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  repose. 
Ander  is  still  a  model  for  our  German  singers  ;  espe" 
cially  in  the  present  decline  of  dramatic  song.  In 
short,  the  memory  of  his  engagement,  terminating 
with  the  role  of  Masaniello,  will  still,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  voice  has  long  since  lost  its  first  fresh 
bloom,  remain  richly  satisfactory,  since  the  lyrical  el- 
ement, of  which  he  is  the  best  interpreter  at  present, 
takes  root  deeper  and  longer  in  the  heart,  than  the 
most  transporting  impersonation  of  a  hero. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  attempts  to  secure  a 
full  house  during  these  hard  times  was  the  selection  of 
Verdi's  Ernani.  When  we  compare  the  faults  and 
excellences  of  this  work,  and  weigh  its  claims  to  rep- 
resentation on  the  German  stage  against  those  of 
many  much  neglected  classical  German  works,  we 
find  them  exceedingly  small.  The  text  is  a  poor  di- 
lution of  Victor  Hugo's  famous  drama,  a  senseless 
putting  together  of  Hugo's  striking  situations,  with- 
out artistic  consistency,  more  wretched  even  than  the 
working  over  of  Lucrezia  Borgia.  The  German  trans- 
lation is  the  most  ridiculous  caricature  and  distortion 
of  language  that  exists  in  this  kind  ;  but  the  music  is 
the  strangest  mixture  of  imitation,  originality,  trivi- 
ality, and  traces  of  unmistakable  talent.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  voice  parts,  although  going  far  above  the 
modest  pretensions  of  the  good  It.alian  school  of  sing- 
ing, is  yet  less  violent  than  in  the  new  French  and 
new  German  operas  (of  "the  Future").  Although 
the  work  was  brought  out  with  the  best  talent  now 
availalile,  and  with  much  splendor,  still,  it  was  easy 
to  foresee,  the  impression  of  an  opera,  whose  eilects 
rest  purely  on  the  Italian  and  French  manner  of 
singing,  was  in  the  German  performance  but  the 
shadow  of  the  success  it  has  had  on  the  Italian  stage. 

A  representation  of  Gluck's  classical  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris  suffered  sensibly  under  the  hot  summer  tem- 
perature. Frau  KoESTER  gives  you  something  al- 
most perfect  in  this  part,  so  far  as  pure  plastic  repre- 
sentation and  a  noble  style  of  singing,  free  from  mod- 
ern sentimentality,  axe  concerned;  but  this  time  neither 
she  nor  the  other  female  artists,  female  chorus  inclu- 
ded, were  free  from  false  intonations,  which  to  tlie 
hearer  often  made  harsh  discord  with  the  orchestra. 
Herr  Krueger  and  Herr  Pfister  were  satisfactory 
in  the  lyric  passages  as  Orestes  and  Pylades,  but  they 
will  never  rise  to  classic  declamation  ;  the  high  bari- 
tone part  of  Thoas  was  assigned  to  our  accomplished 
veteran,  Herr  Zschiesche,  —  one  of  the  many  inex- 
plicable lilunders  of  our  present  regime.  The  con- 
stant struggle  with  the  highest  register  of  his  voice 
excluded  all  regard  to  the  representation  and  made 
his  bearing  angular  and  constrained.  The  royal 
chapel  (orchestra)  alone  gave  (with  the  exception  of 
a  few  mistaken  tempos)  a  clear  image  of  the  sublime 
and  glorious  score. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  owing  to  the  war  troubles, 
the  military  enrolment  of  the  most  useful  portion  of 
the  male  world,  and  the  consequent  depression  felt  in 
all  relations,  even  the  Royal  stage,  after  several  vain 
attempts  and  the  abandonment  of  new  works  in 
course  of  preparation,  was  compelled  by  thinner  and 
tliinner  houses  to  close  on  the  second  of  July  and 
take  a  vacation  of  several  months.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Konigsberg  Opera  Company  of  Wolters- 
dorf  is  rendering  a  service,  on  the  small  and  acousti- 


cally very  unfavorable  stage  of  Kroll's  winter  garden, 
bj'  the  pi'oduction  of  musical  farce  and  comic  opera ; 
and  in  the  "  Barber  of  Seville,"  in  "  Aschenbrodel," 
and  in  the  Domino  Noir,  Fraulein  Pollak  has  distin- 
guished herself  as  a  gracetul  singer,  and  Herr  Knaak 
as  a  genial  comedian. 

The  beautiful  Song  Festival  which  Sterk's  Ge- 
sangverein  holds  every  year  in  Treptow  on  the  Spree, 
near  Berlin,  was  this  year  devoted  to  a  benevolent 
object  and  was  well  countenanced  as  in  past  years. 
Many  gondolas,  with  gay  streamers  gleaming  in  the 
sunshine,  covered  the  Spree,  and  far  away  resounded 
merry  or  pensive  songs  from  the  mouths  of  many 
graceful  ladies,  united  with  the  fine  male  voices  of 
this  richest  Gesangverein  perhaps  (so  far  as  vocal  ma- 
terial is  concerned)  in  all  Germany. 

Of  the  virtuoso  performances  of  strangers  the 
most  interesting  have  been  those  of  the  concert-master 
and  violinist  Max  Wolff  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main ; 
of  the  piano  virtuoso  Leopold  de  Meter,  from  Vi- 
enna ;  and  of  the  sisters  FEEfri,  from  Italy.  Wolff, 
who  is  still  a  very  young,  but  much  distinguished 
man,  partly  no  doubt  on  account  of  his  very  winning 
exterior,  has  a  neat  technical  execution  and  a  brilliant 
coquetry  in  his  playing,  but  lacks  fullness  of  tone  and 
deeper  conception.  He  seldom  rises  to  the  point  of 
entering  with  feeling  and  discrimination  into  the  in- 
tentions of  the  composer.  The  thing  he  played  in 
the  most  honest,  solid  manner  was  a  Sonata  by  Rode, 
while  he  wholly  missed  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful 
Adagio  in  Mendelssohn's  Concerto. 

With  Leopold  de  Meyer  it  is  the  elegance  of 
his  passages,  his  airy,  gently  breathing  pianissimo, 
and  the  sweet  expression  of  his  melody,  that  lend 
peculiar  charm  to  his  playing.  Otherwise  he  too 
belongs  to  the  superficial  artist  natures,a  characteristic 
sample  of  our  external  age  ;  his  compositions  deserve 
no  consideration,  being  mostly  trivial,  planless  pot- 
pourris. 

The  most  electrifying  thing  was  the  violin  playing 
of  the  Ferni  sisters.  It  has  not  altogether  the  Ital- 
ian character,  and  resembles  the  French  school  of 
Sivori  and  Bazzini.  A  very  thin-strung  violin ; 
a  sweet,  elegiac  tone  of  utmost  tenderness ;  a  soft 
breath  of  sadness  even  in  the  most  lively  themes ; 
eminent  facility  with  the  left  hand ;  and  noble  car. 
riage  of  the  bow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heroic  side 
of  the  violin,  its  sensuous  tone-coloring,  is  undevel- 
oped. But  the  youthful  grace  of  the  blooming  sis- 
ters, their  charming  emulation,  forbids  the  feeling  of 
monotony,  even  in  many  trivialities.  The  MilanoUos 
were  more  important,  certainly ;  but  they  unfortu- 
nately were  homely  little  maidens,  while  the  Fernis 
excite  enthusiasm  by  their  outward  grace  and  beauty. 
The  passages  which  they  execute  together  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  single  instrument,  while  in  playing 
separately  they  betray  a  considerable  difference  of 
temperament. 

At  the  end  of  the  season.  Dr.  Zopff  produced  his 
latest  work  before  a  brilliant  audience,  in  which  learn- 
ing and  diplomacy  were  numerously  represented.  It 
is  called  "  The  Wedding  Feast  of  Alexander  the 
Great,"  founded  on  Marckcr's  Alexandrea,  and  was 
performed  by  pupils  and  members  of  the  Opera 
Academy.  A  cheerful,  lifesome  work,  a  fervent  glo- 
rification of  love,  even  to  its  most  earnest,  tragic 
meaning  ;  the  main  features  are  solemn  and  majestic, 
even  reverential ;  but  the  work  is  seasoned,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  Southern  fire  carried  to  a  bac- 
chantic  pitch  of  joy  in  life  {in  the  drinking  song). 

Frau  BuRCHARDT,  in  her  last  concert,  introduced 
the  "Medea"  of  Euripides,  with  TAnBEEx's  music 
to  the  choruses.  If  a  Mendelssohn  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  subdue  this  abstract  poetry  to  music,  so  much 
the  more  must  Taubert,  the  happy  composer  of  the 
"  Kinderlieder"  (Children's  Songs),  have  been 
wrecked  upon  the  problem.  He  could  scarcely  com- 
mand a  breath  from  the  antique  world.  ff. 
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Music  by  Mau.. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  oniy  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  r&pid'ty  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Instrumental  Music. 
Marguerite  Polka.  H.  Laurent.  25 

Sparkling  and  inspiring.    This  Polka  has  long  since 
found  its  way  to  our  orchestras  and  will  sound  famil- 
iar. 
La  Belle  Fontaine.  Polka  Ma2nir.  G.W.Stratton.  25 
Light  Infantry  Polka.  A.  C.  Pond.  25 

Cecilia  Waltz.  J.  M.  Hurley.  25 

Ladies  Yacht  Club  Schottisch.     Alphonse  Leduc.  25 

Pretty  dance  music,  which  must  please  both  play- 
ers and  dancers. 

Les  Huguenots.     (Revue  melodique.^    i  hands. 

Beyer.  60 
The  first  (pupil's)  part  quite  easy  ;  the  second  part, 
intended  for  the  teacher,  rather  more  difficult.    The 
arrangement  is  brilliant,  and  the  most  favorito  airs 
are  brought  in. 

Annie  Laurie.  Arranged  for  three  performers  on 
one  pianoforte.  T,  Bissell.  15 

Tor  the  practice  of  quite  young  pupils,  who  are 
thus  agreeably  instructed  in  keeping  time. 

Duet  in  "  Linda  "  and  Serious  Family  Polka,  ar- 
ranged for  a  small  Band  of  Six  Instruments 
by  B.A.  Burditt.  60 

A  new  number  of  the  "  National  Orchestra,"    Tor 
amateur  bands  this  collection  is  exactly  suited. 

For  Flute  and  Piano. 
Miserere,  and  Ah  die  la  morte,  from  "  Trova- 

tore."  -  R.  S.  Pratten.  25 

Amis,  le  coeur  d'  Helene.    From  "  Vepres  Sicil- 

iennes."  R.  S.  Pratten.  25 

Parigi  o  cara.    From  "  Traviata."     "  "        25 

Sempre  libera.       "  "  "  "        25 

Ah !  forse  4  lui.     "  "  "  "        25 

Brindisi.  "  "  "  "        25 

Jour  d'  ivresse,      "  "Vepres  Sici's." "  "        25 

Merci  jeunes  amies.  "        "        "  "        25 

Si  la  stanchezza.     "   "  Trovatore."     "  "        25 

Easy  pieces  for  amateurs,  arranged  by  an  eminent 
London  professor. 

Violin  and  Piano. 
Leinate's  Klange  Waltzes.  LabitzTcy.  25 

Rays  of  Hope.     (Hoffnungstrahlen).      Waltzes. 

Lanner.  35 
Two  gems  of  the  waltz,  arranged  for  amateurs  on 
both  instruments. 

For  Small  Orchestra. 

Shells  of  Ocean,  arranged  for  five  or  six  instru- 
ments. Burditt.  60 
Amateur  Orchestras  or  Country  Bands,  in  want  of 
suitable  music  for  serenading,  will  find  this  an  excel- 
lent piece. 

Books. 
Panseeon's  a  B  C  of  Music,  or.  Progressive 
Lessons  in  the  Rudiments  of  Music  and   Sol- 
feggi.    Translated  by  J.  R.Fry,  with  additions 
by  F.  Dorigo.     Abridged,  $1,00.     Complete,  3,50 
This  work  aims  at  the  introduction  of  a  system 
adapted  to  the  physical  ability  as  well  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  children.    It  is  highly  approved  of  by  the 
most  eminent  foreign  composers  and  professors,  and 
is  adopted  as  a  standard  work  in  the  Paris  and  other 
celebrated  Musical  Conservatories  of  Europe. 
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To  the  Mocking-Bird. 

Carolling  bird,  that  merrily,  night  and  day, 
Tellest  thy  raptures  from  tlie  rustling  spray, 
And  wakest  the  morning  with  thy  varied  lay, 

Singing  thy  matins — 
When  we  have  come  to  hear  thy  sweet  oblation 
Of  love  and  joyance  from  thy  sylvan  station, 
Why,  in  the  place  of  musical  cantation. 

Balk  us  with  pratings  "! 

We  stroll  by  moonlight  in  the  dusky  forest, 
Where  the  tall  Cyprus  shields  thee,  fervent  chorist ! 
And  sit  in  haunts  of  Echoes,  when  thou  pourest 

Thy  woodland  solo. 
Hark  !  from  the  next  green  tree  thy  song  commences : 
Music  and  discord  join  to  mock  the  senses, 
Repeated  from  the  tree-tops  and  the  fences. 

From  hill  and  hollow. 

A  hundred  voices  mingle  with  thy  clamor  ; 
Bird,  beast,  and  reptile  take  part  in  thy  drama ; 
Outspeak  they  all  in  turn  without  a  stammer — 

Brisk  Polyglot ! 
Voices  of  Killdeer,  Plover,  Duck,  and  Dotterel ; 
Notes  bubbling,  hissing,  mellow,  sharp,  and  guttural ; 
Of  Cat-Bird,  Cat,  or  Cart- Wheel,  thou  canst  utter  all. 

And  all-untaught. 

The  Raven's  croak,  the  chirping  of  the  Sparrow, 
The  scream  of  Jays,  the  creaking  of  WheelbaiTow, 
And  hoot  of  Owls — all  join  the  soul  to  harrow. 

And  grate  the  ear. 
We  listen  to  thy  quaint  soliloquizing, 
As  if  all  creatures  thou  wert  catechizing. 
Tuning  their  voices,  and  their  notes  revising. 

From  far  and  near. 

Sweet  bird  !  that  surely  lovest  the  noise  of  folly ; 
Most  musical,  but  never  melancholy  ; 
Disturber  of  the  hour  that  should  be  holy, 

With  sound  prodigious ! 
Fie  on  thee,  0  thou  feathered  Paganini ! 
To  use  thy  little  pipes  to  squ.awk  and  whinny. 
And  emulate  the  hinge  and  spinning  jenny. 

Making  night  hideous ! 

Provoking  melodist !  why  canst  thou  breathe  us 
No  thrilling  harmon}',  no  charming  pathos, 
No  cheerful  song  of  love  without  its  bathos  ? 

The  Furies  take  thee — 
Blast  thy  obstreperous  mirth,  thy  foolish  chatter — 
Gag  thee,  exhausftliy  breath,  and  stop  thy  clatter. 
And  change  thee  to  a  beast,  thou  senseless  prater  ! — 

Nought  else  can  check  thee ! 

A  lengthened  pause  ensues — but  hark  again  ! 
From  the  new  woodland,  stealing  o'er  the  plain. 
Comes  forth  a  sweeter  and  a  holier  strain  ! — 

Listening  delighted. 
The  gales  breathe  softly,  as  they  bear  .along 
The  warbled  treasure — tlie  delicious  throng 
Of  notes  that  swell  accordant  in  the  song. 

As  love  is  plighted. 

The  Echoes,  joyful  from  their  vocal  cell. 
Leap  with  the  winged  sounds  o'er  hill  and  dell, 
With  kindling  fervor,  as  the  chimes  they  tell 

To  wakeful  Even — 
They  melt  upon  the  ear ;  they  float  awjiy — 
They  rise,  they  sink,  they  hasten,  they  delay, 
And  hold  the  listener  with  bewitching  sway, 

Like  sounds  from  heaven  ! 
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The  Diarist  Abroad. 

(Trip  to  Breslad,  (Concluded). 
Anotlier  feature  of  these  promenades  and  gar- 
dens is  the  multitude  of  birds ;    and   so   tame. 
Cowper  makes  Alexander  Selkirk  say  the  tame- 
ness  of  the  fowl  on  his  lonely  island  was  shocking 
to  him,  on  the  principle,  put  in  another  form,  of 
the  English  sailor  cast  away  on  an  unknown  shore  : 
"  Hallo,  Jack,  we   are  in  a  civilized  country  — 
there's  the  gallows !  "     I  do  not  remember  myself 
to  have  ever  been  shocked  by  the  tameness   of 
wild  animals,  save  in  the  everlasting  forests  of 
Lake    Superior    by   the   mosquitos.      That   was 
dreadful!     But  the  tameness  of  the  birds  here  is 
delightful,  and  many  a  pfennig-worth  of   bread 
have  I  s'  rttered  to   the   sparrows   and   finches 
which  came  hopping  about  under  our  very  tables. 
Speaking  of   birds.     Frau   Professorinn   gave 
me  a  large  room  on  the  lower  floor,  the  windows 
opening   into   a   fine   garden.     There,  with  my 
window  open,  I  could  lie  and  hear  a  nightingale 
piping  away  deliciously,  and  in  the  morning  such 
a  chirping  and  twittering  from  the  multitude  of 
sparrows  and  finches  you  never  did  hear  !     But 
my  favorite  songster  lived  with  his  wife,  some- 
where on  the  town  side  of  the  principal  bastion, 
among  the  thick  shades  and  shrubbery  there  to 
be  found.     Others  noticed  him  too.     He  used  to 
sit  —  the  little  snulf-colored  scamp  —  upon  a  twig 
—  with  liis  eyes  half  shut,  like  an  affected  Italian 
vocalist,  occasionally  deigning  to  cock  an  eye  to- 
us-ward  —  and  pipe- as  if  the  existence   of  all 
things  depended   upon   his   industry.     He   sang 
from  the  tip  of  his  bill  to  the  tip  of  his  tail.     He 
sang  all  over  and  all  through ;  and  when  a  dozen 
passers-by  stopped  to  listen,  he  seemed  to  feel 
bound  to  do  a  little  extra,  and  would  wind  up 
with  such  a  flourish  !     But  generally  his  aspect 
was  that  of  one  who  was  only  bent  upon  trying 
just  for  his  own  amusement  to  see  what  he  could 
do,  and  enjoying  every  note  with  his  whole  soul. 
The  variety  of  his  notes,  their  loudness  and  clear- 
ness, their  softness  and  delicacy,  was  amazing. 
Still,  I  cannot  say  that  his  music  upon  the  whole 
was  more  delicious  and  perfect  than  that  of  the 
thrush,   which   the    two   schoolmistresses   and   I 
heard  on  our  way  home  from  Thayer's  rooks  last 
year,  in  Massachusetts.     But  then  you  must  go 
out  into  the  woods  to  find  the  thrush,  while  here 
nightingales  live  in  the  gardens  of  the  city.     Nor 
does  his  song  strike  me  as  beyond  that  of  the 
mocking  bird  —  but  we  do  not  have  him  often  so 
far  North  as  New  England,  I  believe.     Taking 
the  habits  of  the  nightingale  into  consideration, 
we  have  near  Boston  no  bird  to  make  his  place 
good.     Why  do  all  the  poets  —  not  all,  but  nearly 
all  —  talk  about  the  nightingale's  plaintive  notes, 
as  Beattie's  "  sad  strain  of  lone  Philomel,"  and  so 
on  ?     I  took  pains  to  recall  to  memory  the  allu- 
sions to  the  bird,  so  far  as  I  could,  in  my  poetic 
readings  (in  the  school  books,  when  I  was  a  boy), 
and  could  think  of  but  one  in  which  his  song  was 
represented   as    cheerful,   namely,   in    Cowper's 
Nightingale  and  Glowworm  — 


"  A  nightingale  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheered  the  village  with  hia  song."  &c. 
The  rest  all  made  him  a  sad,  melani:holy,  broken- 
hearted little  fellow,  just  on  the  point  of  "  giving 
out,"  witli  all  the  enjoyments  of  lite  at  an  end, 
and  his  last  hope  faded.  So  when  the  Professor 
told  me  already  in  Bjrlin  about  the  nightingale 
in  his  garden,  I  prepared  my  handkerchief  with 
a  red  pepper  that  I  might  worthily  sympathize 
with  him  —  the  bird,  not  the  Prof.  —  in  his  grief. 
I  had  to  have  the  handkerchief  washed  without 
using  it,  for  I  could  not  detect  a  single  minor 
third  in  all  the  little  fellow's  warblings.  And  as 
to  that  little  "cock  of  the  walk"  behind  the  bas- 
tion, he  was  the  ver)-  soul  and  spirit  of  jolly  gai- 
ety and  cheerful  song  incarnated. 

At  length  I  took  the  case  with  my  doubts  to 
the  Professor.     I  pro-  and  he  ex-pounded. 

"  All  these,  which  you  have  heard,"  said  he, 
"  have  their  wives  and  families.  But  if  you 
could  hear  them,  when  they  first  come  North  in 
the  S[)ring  and  go  courting." 

"  Say  no  more  —  say  no  more,  professor,  — 
nothing  short  of  funeral  marches  of  the  wretched- 
est  cast — 3'e3,  yes,  I  understand.  I  was  myself 
—  once  —  in  —  ! ! "  So  I  suppose  the  poets  are 
after  all  right. 

The  fourth  day  in  Breslau  was  a  Sunday  and 
was  musical.  At  nine  A.  M.  to  the  Bernardin 
church,  where  the  music  director  (protestant 
church)  celebrated  the  close  of  fifty  years  of  ser- 
vice !  The  organ  loft  was  hung  with  wreaths 
and  the  old  man  was  received  with  all  due  honor. 
But  as  I  sent  the  slips  from  the  newspapers  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  whole  affair  home,  I  will 
not  tarry  on  it. 

Thence  to  the  Catholic  cathedral.  Some  four 
years  ago  I  sent  you  an  enthusiastic  account  of  t  ..- 
boy  choir  here,  together  with  some  original  anec- 
dotes of  Mendelssohn,  by  a  personal  acquaintance 
of  his,  and  the  letter  miscarried.  I  was  prepared 
now  to  expect  much,  but  not  too  much.  I  want- 
ed some  friends  to  listen  with  me  to  the  strange 
old  chants  of  the  priests — from  the  aged,  graj-- 
headed  man  down  to  the  young  fellow  just  ton- 
sured, who  had  better  be  in  our  great  West  fio-ht- 
ing  nature,  rather  than  here  combatting  his  own 
natural  instincts  —  who  with  the  men  and  boys 
of  the  choir,  went  in  solemn  procession  round 
through  the  grand  old  aisles  of  the  church,  now 
stopping  at  some  chapel,  while  the  choir  fell  into 
a  gloriously  beautiful  melody,  with  equally  fine 
harmonies  sustained  by  superb  bass  voices,  and 
then  moving  on  again  to  the  sound  of  the  old 
Gregorian  tunes  —  and  so  alternately. 

By  and  by  the  procession  ended ;  the  an-ay 
entered  the  choir,  and  the  singing  men  and  boj'S 
made  their  way  up  into  the  organ  loft.  Their 
number  appeared  to  be  eight  or  ten  boys  and  as 
many  men,  but  all  select,  choice  voices.  The 
mass  was  not  grand  music,  but  exceedingly  pleas- 
ing, and  the  character  of  the  various  phrases  of 
the  text  well  given.  I  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it  as  to  stop  one  of  the  men  afterwards  and  ask 
him  about  Its  author.     From  what  he  told  me  and 
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what  I  Lave  since  learned  I  make  a  paragraph  : 
The  composer  was  Eobert  Fuehrer,  an  illegit- 
imate son  of  Wittasek,  who  fifty  years  ago  was 
one  of  the  musical  notables  of  Prague,  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  best  church  composers  of  the 
time.  He  was  music  director  at  the  church  of 
St.  Veit.  This  son,  Fuehrer,  had  a  true  genius 
for  music,  and  it  was  cultivated  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. In  course  of  time  he  reached  his  father's 
place  as  Director  at  St.  Veit,  and  was  also  pro- 
fessor in  the  very  fine  organ  school  at  Prague. 
But  his  habits  were  very  bad,  excessively  so,  and 
he  became  very  lazy  about  composition.  At  one 
time  he  made  a  contract  with  a  publisher  to  fur- 
nish several  masses,  suitable  for  such  choirs  as 
this  at  Breslau,  —  I  think  ten  was  the  number,  — 
and  soon  ran  deeply  in  debt  to  the  publisher. 
There  was  no  getting  anything  from  him,  and  af- 
ter waiting  a  reasonable  time  the  creditor  clapped 
him  into  jail  and  kept  him  there  —  not  long 
though  —  until  he  had  finished  the  manuscripts. 
Finally,  poor  Fuehrer  ran  all  down  and  had  to 
leave  Prague.  He  is,  or  was  recently,  in  Gratz, 
having  another  position  as  music  director,  but  his 
compositions  have  lost  nearly  all  their  originality. 
Pity,  for  he  had  a  truly  beautiful,  though  not 
grand  and  sublime,  original  style.  On  some  oc- 
casion —  it  was  in  Salzburg  —  there  was  a  great 
meeting  of  musicians.  Among  other  pastimes 
they  collected  in  a  church  and  each  was  to  show 
his  powers  on  the  organ  by  an  extemporaneous 
prelude  and  then  by  working  out  a  theme  to  be 
drawn  from  a  hat.  Some  mean  fellows  had  taken 
pains  to  make  poor  Fuehrer  intoxicated,  and  when 
he  was  taken  up  to  the  organ  he  could  hardly  sit 
upon  the  seat.  A  friend  who  was  with  him  and 
felt  for  him,  aided  him  for  a  few  minutes  with  the 
registers,  until  he  saw  that  he  was  not  too  far 
gone  to  play  and  then  left  him.  His  performance 
proved  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  the  occasion. 

It  was  one  of  the  jail  compositions  of  this  poor 
fellow  which,  exquisitely  sung  with  organ  and  a 
small  orchestra,  so  much  delighted  me. 

Three  Sundays  during  my  stay  in  B.  I  attend- 
ed the  mass,  and  each  time  had  the  old  longing 
desire  for  the  introduction  of  good  music  into  our 
congregational  worship.  This  thinking  of  home 
on  all  such  occasions,  with  a  silent  comparison  of 
what  is  and  what  might  be,  is  becoming  a  mill- 
stone around  the  neck  of  almost  every  such  musi- 
cal enjoyment.  So  it  was,  on  the  evening  of 
May  1 7th,  when  I  went  to  the  theatre  to  hear 
opera.  A  small,  neat  and  excellent  room,  acous- 
tically, have  the  Breslauers.  The  machinery 
and  scenery  is,  as  in  all  German  theatres,  half  a 
century  in  advance  of  anything  which  our  cities 
can  show,  as  any  American  who  has  had  opportu- 
nities to  observe  will  tell  you.  Those  good  fellows 
in  Dresden,  C.  particularly,  discussed  this  matter 
with  me  the  other  day,  and  this  idea  was  e.x- 
pressed  in  much  stronger  terms  than  I  have  used. 
The  theatre  not  being  very  large,  good  voices  of 
much  less  power  and  strength  than  are  necessary 
in  Berlin,  tell  well.  Plence  you  can  often  hear 
performances  by  singers,  which  you  will  feel  to  be 
of  more  beauty  and  grace  than  those  of  many  a 
great  singer  in  a  large  theatre.  The  latter  would 
be  rough  and  unpleasant  in  a  small  room,  the  for- 
mer hardly  audible  in  a  large  one.  I  remember 
how  differently  that  exquisite  vocalist  and  actress, 
Frau  Burde-Ney,  prima  donna  at  Dresden, 
struck  me  on  her  own  stage,  and  in  the  much 
larger  house  at  Berlin.     Well  then,  I  found  no 


great  singer  at  Breslau,  but  all  were  sufliciently 
good  to  make  their  parts  pleasing  and  interesting. 
All  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing, 
and  the  pieces  were  exceedingly  well  put  upon 
the  stage.  It  was  a  quiet  little  evening  of  simple 
operatic  enjoyment ;  there  had  been  no  fuss 
made,  no  display,  no  addresses  to  the  public  by 
the  manager,  no  flaming  notices  in  the  papers; 
simply  an  announcement  of  the  pieces  to  be  per- 
formed. These  Breslauers  are  of  opinion  that 
the  support  of  an  opera  —  small,  but  complete, 
and  in  the  native  tongue — is  a  great  means  of 
refining  and  cultivating  the  public  taste,  espe- 
cially in  music,  and  conceive  it  amatter  of  public 
importance.  So  whether  the  houses  be  full  or 
not,  they  pay  their  regular  troop  of  performers 
their  salaries  and  keep  the  opera  going.  The 
city  does  this  as  it  does  other  things,  which  I  have 
recorded  as  proving  their  benighted  condition. 
Will  you  believe  it,  they  have  a  large  gallery  in 
the  cock-loft,  where  the  poor  people  can  see  and 
hear  quite  well  at  an  expense  of  some  12  1-2 
cents ! 

On  this  evening  the  performances  opened  with 
a  neat  little  operetta  —  in  fact  a  farce  idealized 
and  refined  by  music,  which  was  by  Flotow. 
Very  funny  and  very  well  done  too.  The  music 
capital.  Then  came  Offenbach's  "  Betrothal  by 
the  Lantern,"  to  which  I  say  ditto,  only  intensi- 
fied. And  at  the  close  Mendelssohn's  First  Fi- 
nale to  "  Lorely,"  with  a  fine  Rhine  scene  of 
rocks  and  crags  and  flowing  waters  and  nymphs 
and  water  spirits  of  both  sexes.  Now  all  this  I 
enjoyed  exceedingly,  for  the  singers  were  good, 
their  acting  very  fair,  the  orchestra  small  but  ele- 
gant, the  chorus,  both  vocal  and  tripping-fantastic 
-toe-sical,  very  fair,  and  well  drilled — and  all 
for  37  1-2  cents  of  our  money. 

Then  the  old  grief — why  can't  we  have  this 
at  home. 

The  next  evening  I  went  again,  but  this  time 
to  hear  Father  Haydn's  "  Seasons."  The  stage 
was  fitted  up  to  receive  both  chorus  and  orchestra. 
In  front  sat  about  twenty-five  women,  then  seve- 
ral lines  of  boy  soprani  and  alti,  then  the  tenors 
and  basses,  and  behind  all,  so  that  their  notes 
should  support  the  vocal  forces  and  pervade  the 
voice  parts  —  not  come  out  into  the  house  with 
the  voices  lagging  behind,  a  large  orchestra  was 
arranged.  The  perfection  with  which  that  boy 
chorus  executed  the  sometimes  difiicult  music  of 
the  oratorio,  would  have  been  a  lesson  to  any 
chorus  which  I  know  at  home.  Why  does  no  So- 
ciety with  us  ever  sing  the  "  Seasons "  ?  It  is 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  works  ever  written. 
There  is  music  in  it  for  every  auditor  ;  from  the 
simplest  song  and  ballad  up  to  some  of  Haydn's 
grandest  instrumental  and  choral  productions. 
It  is  so  fresh  and  beautiful,  so  youthful,  that  one 
can  hardly  believe  the  testimony  of  history  that 
it  is  the  production  of  an  old  man  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age. 

I  spent  another  evening  at  the  opera.  "  Tell" 
was  given,  with  Ander,  the  deservedly  famous 
Vienna  tenor.  Of  course  the  piece  was  some- 
what shorn  of  its  dimensions,  but  the  omissions 
were  judiciously  made  and  the  result  highly  grat- 
ifying. 

"Blessed  is  he  that  expects  nothing,  for  he 
shall  get  it  and  not  be  disappointed  " ;  a  beatitude 
which  long  experience  has  proved  true.  Yet  the 
rule  has  its  exceptions,  as  I  found  in  Breslau. 


Now  the  thing  was  upon  this  wise : 
My  general  antiquarianism  made  me  acquain- 
ted with  a  Professor,  who  is  also  one  of  the  Li- 
brarians of  the  great  University  Library,  with  its 
3  to  400,000  volumes,  and  his  accomplished  wife, 
a  fine  musician,  told  me  of  Ernemann  and  the 
wife  of  a  banker  —  the  former  a  director  of  a 
musical  society  in  B.  and  a  teacher,  the  latter  a 
lady  of  high  culture  especially  in  music,  at  whose 
house  I  should  find  a  large  collection  of  musical 
autographs.  I  called  on  Ernemann,  and  found 
a  small,  gentlemanly  man,  now  advanced  in  years, 
but  who  retains  a  most  lively  recollection  of  his 
visit  to  Beethoven  more  than  35  years  ago.  It 
was  delightful  to  listen  to  him  as  he  spoke  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man  of  the  great 
master,  and  of  his  intercourse  with  Franz  Schu- 
bert.    But  his  narrative  is  not  for  this  place. 

At  the  house  of  the  banker  Landberg  I  was 
received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  politeness, 
by  the  lady,  and  found  a  rare  collection  indeed. 
The  history  of  it  is  this  :  a  brother  of  the  banker 
devoted  himself  to  music,  and  having  plenty  of 
means  at  his  command  determined  to  make  a 
great  collection  of  musical  autographs.  He  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  Hardly  a  great  composer  of 
recent  times  is  unrepresented.  Of  Beethoven 
there  are  seven  musical  sketch  books  and  nine 
letters.  The  collector  spent  several  years  in 
Rome  and  died  there  a  year  or  two  since,  and 
thus  his  manuscripts  came  to  be  with  his  brother 
in  Breslau.  There  was  some  talk,  as  I  learned, 
of  selling  the  collection  at  auction  in  Berlin ;  I 
urged  the  keeping  it  together,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  try  to  get  some  intimation  of  a  price  for  the 
whole ;  but  neither  the  present  possessors  nor  any 
of  their  friends  in  Breslau,  seem  to  have  any 
more  idea  of  the  value  of  the  collection  in  money 
than  I  have  myself.  Have  I  not  cause  to  be 
thankful  ?  for  the  lady  gave  me  correct  copies  of 
all  the  letters. 

Perhaps  the  name  Carl  Reinecke  is  familiar  to 
you  as  one  of  the  younger  class  of  composers  in 
Germany.  He  has  been  called  to  Breslau  to  fill 
the  vacant  place  of  Mosewius.  I  found  him  look- 
ing younger  than  I  expected,  some  30  or  35,  an 
enthusiastic  musician,  and  not  carried  away  by 
modern  vagaries. 

Here  in  Breslau  I  had  occasion  to  notice  again, 
what  I  have  often  spoken  of  in  my  letters,  the 
real  musical  culture  of  men  known  to  the  world 
as  men  of  science  and  literature.  One  professor, 
who  has  a  wide  fame  as  a  naturalist,  plays  with 
his  wife  symphonies  and  other  music  for  four 
hands,  arranged  or  written.  The  wife  of  another 
is  a  leading  member  of  the  Sing  Akademie ;  and 
so  on.  Sometimes  I  find  such  a  man  with  whom 
painting  is  a  passion,  and  the  passion  is  indulged 
at  leisure  hours.  They  go  on  the  principle  that 
any  artistic  gift  is  to  be  cultivated,  that  it  is  no 
waste  of  time  to  give  a  boy  a  thorough  musical 
education,  even  though  destined  to  science  or  one 
of  the  learned  professors.  And  is  not  the  princi- 
ple a  sound  one  ? 


A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Transaipt  writes  : 
The  Grand  Opera  is  keeping  on  its  old  track  with  the 
Herculanum  and  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Last  Monday 
the  Prophete  was  given  for  the  232d  time.  Vestvali 
is  said  to  he  preparing  to  appear  there.  BeUini's 
Capuletti  e  Monlecchi  is  now  being  translated  into 
rrencli,  and  will  soon  be  in  rehearsal  for  her  first  ap- 
pearance. 
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The  Twaddle  of  Business. 

There  is,  to  our  car,  no  twaddle  so  insufferable  as 
that  which  has  begun  to  be  so  rife  in  large  cities  like 
New  York,  where  money  is  the  chief  end  of  man, 
and  where,  therefore,  only  so-called  business  (or  those 
peculiar  and  distinct  Wall  street  operations  by  which 
money  is,  more  or  less  honestly,  made)  is  considered 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  occupation.  Why,  these 
people  have  come  to  consider  everybody  who  occu- 
pies himself  with  anything  else  than  merchandise,  or 
shaving  notes,  or  speculating  in  stocks,  as  a  sort  of 
fancy  people,  who  live  by  their  wits,  in  a  hand-to- 
moutli,  shiftless  kind  of  w.ay  !  At  least  is  this  true 
as  to  literary  and  art  persons,  who  are  nothing  short 
of  an  equivocal,  dreamy,  useless  kind  of  folk,  that 
live  and  die  in  a  g.arret ;  and  who,  being  of  no  money 
account  in  Wall  street,  are  of  no  account  anywhere. 

And  yet  this  very  merchant  or  capitalist  who  struts 
Wall  street — what  would  he  do  without  his  daily  pa- 
per, and  how  would  his  up-town  house  look  without 
a  book,  a  picture,  or  an  engraving  in  it  ? — albeit,  the 
book  be  never  opened — the  picture,  directly  before 
his  eyes  on  the  wall,  never  seen  ! 

Even  regarded  from  a  money  point  of  view,  one 
would  think  that  an  artist  who  paints  in  a  year  a  pic- 
ture like  Church's  "  Heart  of  the  Andes,"  for  which 
he  promptly  refuses  ten  thousand  dollars,  expecting, 
justly,  to  realize  twenty  before  he  parts  with  it ;  or 
an  author  like  Dickens  or  Thackeray,  to  whom  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  is  no  very  extraordinary  pay 
for  scribbling ;  or  a  composer  like  Meyerbeer  or  Ver- 
di, whose  earnings  are  simil.arly  grandiose  ;  or  even 
a  poor  devil  of  a  singer,  who  makes  his  thousand 
dollars  or  more  a  month,  clear  money — tliat  such 
people  would  command  the  respect  of  old  Firkin. 
But  no,  his  eyes  are  blinded  to  such  results.  He 
thinks  there  must  be  some  hocus  pocus  in  the  matter, 
and  that  it  can  never  be  clear  money  in  hand — at  all 
events,  the  method  in  which  it  was  made  was  not  le- 
gitimate. 

Legitimacy  of  occupation,  in  the  Wall  street  sense, 
includes  in  its  signification  (with  much  that  is  noble, 
and  elevated,  and  admirable)  not  a  little  that  is  mean 
and  sordid,  and  avaricious,  and  contemptible — not  to 
say  dishonest  and  positively  criminal. 

"We  often  look  at  these  so-called  hardworking 
"  business "  folk,  too,  and  contrast  their  ideas  of 
hard-work  with  those  of  a  writer,  a  painter,  a  compo- 
ser, or  any  of  the  so-considered  fancy  tribe.  Your 
writer,  who  sits  in  one  spot  three,  or  four,  or  five,  or 
even  six  hours  on  a  stretch,  not  exercising  a  merely 
inferior  mechanical  power  of  calculation,  but  that  far 
higher  power  of  actual  invention,  which  so  wrings 
and  exhausts  the  brain — your  artist,  who  stands  be- 
fore his  canvas  till  he  is  ready  to  drop  there^your 
composer,  whose  musical  score,  with  its  myriads  of 
notes,  blinds  the  eyes  and  wears  out  the  life — even 
your  poor  technical  student  of  music,  who  is  training 
his  fingers  into  those  miracles  of  rapidity  and  combi- 
nation by  the  eight  hours  (as  we  have  known  them 
to  do)  consecutively  :  these  are  mere  idlers — accord- 
ing to  Firkin's  ideas. 

I?ut  now  look  at  Firkin  himself,  and  his  salesmen 
and  clerks.  Bounding  our  vision  to  the  New  York 
horizon,  see  them  sailing  down  the  cool  side  of  Broad- 
way on  a  fine  Summer's  morning  (the  cool  side  of 
an  omnibus  containing  a  large  portion  of  them), 
snuffing  the  breeze  that  sweeps  up  from  the  bay,  over 
the  battery,  and  throwing  open  their  light  summer 
coats  to  catch  it,  perhaps  smoking  their  aromatic  Ha- 
vana weed,  and  altogether  in  a  state  of  great  delecta- 
bility.  See  them  arrive  at  tlieir  spacious  and  cool 
warehouses,  or  at  their  comfortably-furnished  and 
luxurious  counting-rooms,  seat  themselves  in  leather- 
cushioned  arm-chairs,  put  their  feet  up,  peruse  the 
morning  papers,  the  while  their  clerks  outside,  behind 
or  beside  the  dry-goods  boxes,  absorb  themselves  in 
"  What  will  he  do  with  it,"  or  "  Love  me  little,  love 
me  long,"  or  Lord  Dufferin's  "  Yacht  Voyage." 
This,  or  the  like  of  it,  we  protest  we  have  time  and 
again  seen  them  do — aye,  within  these  few  weeks, 
during  a  chance  perambulation  through  the  "  busi- 
ness "  quarters  of  New  York.  Perhaps  customers 
come  in  :  perhaps  (particularly  during  the  summer 
solstice)  they  don't.  Twelve  o'clock  brings  the 
saunter  to  Downing's  or  Delmonico's,  and  thereupon 
the  claret  cobbler,  or  the  mint  julep,  with  Delmoni- 
co's newly-contrived  beef  or  lobster  salad — perhaps 
the  pastry,  with  which  half  Young  America  is  ruin- 
ing its  stomach.  From  lunch  to  dinner-time  is  a 
pleasant  and  luxurious  amalgam  of  a  saunter  on 
'Change,  cigars,  chat,  a  stroke  or  two  of  business — 
and  et  ceteras.  Then  flows  the  tide  of  these  hard- 
worked,  and  over-worked  business  men  up-town  again 
to  luxurious  dinners,  drives,  and  evening  entertain- 
ments. 

Business  ? — twaddle  !  Let  many  a  repre-ientative 
of  the  so-called  fancy  people  give  them  the  first  idea 
of  the  true  significance  of  that  word — if  the  sense  of 


it  have  any  aflinity  with  industry  ! 
World.  ^ 


-Willis's  Musical 


Opeeatic  Mattees. — No  official  report  has  yet 
been  issued  in  regard  to  the  prospects  for  the  ap- 
proaching fall  and  winter  seasons  of  Opera.  The 
public  is  left  to  form  its  own  impression  in  regard  to 
the  novelties  to  be  produced,  and  the  new  singers 
who  are  to  be  brought  across  the  Atlantic  for  our 
amusement.  All  that  is  known  is  embraced  in  the 
statement  that  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy have  liberally  subscribed  to  assist  Mr.  TJllman 
in  making  engagements,  and  that  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  (which  means  about  ten,)  have  been  placed 
in  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  best  talent 
that  can  be  induced  to  risk  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and 
the  trying  effects  of  an  unsettled  climate  like  ours. 
Mr.  Ullman  and  Strakosch  have  united  their  forces, 
Maretzek  having  previously  joined  Strakosch,  and 
the  gentlemanly  Maurice  has  gone  to  Europe  with 
Gassier  and  Ullman,  these  three  being  banded  in  the 
search  for  celebrated  prime  donne  and  irresistible 
tenors.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  indomitable 
Max  is  to  be  TJUman's  orchestral  conductor,  An- 
schutz  having  left  with  Formes  and  Caradori,  a  trio 
that  has  been  inseparable  for  many  years.  Formes 
has  quarrelled  irreconcilably  with  Ullman,  therefore 
the  splendid  Carl  is  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  big  basso, 
Zegler,  or  the  Socrates-fiiced  Susini,  one  of  whom  is 
to  be  introduced  to  the  American  public  under  the 
banner  of  Ullman.  Formes  is  not  willing  to  he  blot- 
ted out  by  either  of  these  formidable  rivals,  nor  will 
he  consent  to  let  Ullman  possess  the  entire  field  of 
Opera  in  the  United  States  ;  therefore  he  is  forming 
an  entirely  new  company,  headed  by  Jenny  Paur, 
Cesaro  Badiali,  and  the  distinguished  Theodore 
Formes,  for  whose  magnificent  tenor  voice  Richard 
Wagner  origin.ally  composed  the  world-renowned 
"  Tannhiiuser,"  an  opera  that  we  may  hope  to  hear 
given  by  this  German-Italian  troupe. 

Ullman  has  obtained  the  lease  of  the  New  York  and 
Boston  Academies ;  he  has  not  secured  that  of  the 
Philadelphia  House,  and  will  not  be  able  to  do  so, 
the  Board  of  Directors  having  learned  by  experience, 
that  it  is  infinitely  more  profitable  to  rent  the  building 
by  the  week  or  month,  than  by  the  year. — Fitzgerald 
C'iti/  Item. 


Art  Items. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  "  National 
Monument  to  the  Pilgrim  Forefathers,"  the  corner- 
stone of  which  was  laid  at  Plymouth  last  Tuesday  : 
The  design — by  Hammatt  Billings — consists  of  an 
octagon  pedestal  on  which  stands  a  statue  of  Faith. 
From  the  four  smaller  faces  of  the  pedestal  project 
buttresses,  upon  which  are  seated  figures  emblematic 
of  Morality,  Education,  Law,  and  Liberty.  Below 
them,  in  panels,  are  alto-reliefs  of  "  The  Departure 
from  Delf-Haven,"  "  The  Signing  of  the  Social 
Compact  in  the  t^abin  of  the  "May  Flower,"  "  The 
Landing  at  Plymouth,"  and  "  The  First  Treaty  with 
the  Indians."  Upon  the  four  large  faces  of  the  main 
pedestal  are  large  panels,  to  contain  records  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims,  with 
the  names  of  those  who  came  over  in  the  May  Flower, 
and  below  are  smaller  panels  for  records  connected 
with  the  Society  and  the  building  of  the  Monument. 
A  chamber  within  the  pedestal,  26  feet  in  diameter, 
and  well  lighted,  is  to  be  a  depository  for  all  docu- 
ments, etc.,  relating  to  the  Pilgrims  and  to  the  Soci- 
ety. In  this  chamber  will  be  a  stairway  leading  to 
the  platform  upon  which  stands  the  Figure  of  Faith, 
from  which  may  be  seen  all  the  places  of  interest 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Forefathers.  The 
whole  monument  will  be  about  150  feet  high,  and  80 
feet  at  the  base.  The  Statue  of  Faith  rests  her  foot 
upon  the  Forefather's  Rock ;  in  her  left  hand  she 
holds  an  open  Bible  ;  with  the  right  uplifted  she 
points  to  Heaven.  Looking  downward,  as  to  those 
she  is  addressing,  she  seems  to  call  them  to  trust  in 
a  higher  power.  The  sitting  figures  are  emblematic 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Pilgrims  proposed 
to  found  their  Commonwealth.  The  first  of  these  is 
Morality.  She  holds  the  Decalogue  in  her  left,  and 
the  Scroll  of  Revelation  in  her  right  hand.  Her 
look  is  upward,  towards  the  impersonation  of  the 
Spirit  of  Religion  above.  In  a  niche,  on  one  side  of 
her  throne,  is  a  Prophet,  and  in  the  other,  one  of  the 
Evangelists.  The  second  of  these  figures  is  Law. 
On  one  side  of  his  seat  is  Justice  ;  on  the  other, 
Mercy.  The  third  is  Education.  In  the  niche,  on 
one  side  of  her  seat,  is  Wisdom,  ripe  with  years  ;  on 
the  other.  Youth  led  by  Experience.  The  fourth  fig- 
ure is  Freedom.  On  one  side,  Peace  rests  under  his 
protection  ;  on  the  other.  Tyranny  is  overthrown  by 
his  prowess.'  The  monument  is  to  be  entirely  of 
granite,  with  the  exception  of  the  panels  .and  alto- 


reliefs  ;  these  are  to  be  of  porphyry,  serpentine,  and 
white  marble.  The  figure  of  Faith  is  to  be  seventy 
feet  in  height ;  the  sitting  figures  are  to  be  about 
forty  feet  in  height.  The  monument  is  to  be  placed 
upon  a  hill  a  little  way  from  the  heart  of  the  village, 
in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  its  foundations  are 
already  laid.  In  addition  to  this  structure,  a  canopy 
of  granite  is  to  be  erected  over  the  Rock  itself,  near 
the  water's  edge ;  the  Rock  has  been  raised  a  few 
feet  from  its  bed,  and  has  been  surrounded  by  a  set- 
ting of  solid  granite,  upon  which  the  supports  of 
the  canopy  are  to  rest ;  the  Pilgrim  Society  have 
purchased  and  removed  several  old  buildings  which 
pressed  closely  upon  the  Rock,  and  an  open  square 
is  to  be  preserved  about  it.  The  canopy,  as  was  be- 
fore said,  is  to  be  of  granite,  and  is  to  rest  upon  four 
pillars,  thus  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  Rock 
and  yet  leaving  it  open  to  the  gaze  of  all.  The  can- 
opy will  be  soon  completed  ;  the  monument  will  not 
be  finished  till  much  more  money  is  subscribed,  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  whole  being  about  half  a  million 
dollars,  and  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  having  been 
already  collected. 

The  following  is  from  the  London  Aihencaim  of 
July  16th  :  "  Mr.  Page,  another  of  the  skilled  Amer- 
ican artists  who  have  studied  and  sojourned  in  Rome, 
has  brought  with  him  from  Italy  a  picture  of  Venus 
on  the  Sea,  attended  by  two  Loves.  The  work  is 
treated,  in  some  respects,  with  that  ideal  disregard  of 
proportion  in  detail  which  is  permitted  to  the  sculp- 
tor. The  shell  on  which  the  Queen  of  Love  moves 
forward  is  as  small  as  a  coracle  in  a  dream  ;  the 
doves  in  the  immediate  foreground,  too,  are  perhaps 
also  liable  to  the  same  criticism.  If  these  conditions 
are  to  be  accepted,  the  picture  is  thereby  placed  in 
the  lists  for  such  honors  as  belong  to  the  most  ideal 
Art.  We  are  not  prepared  to  assert  that  Mr.  Page 
altogether  reaches  this  high  standard ;  but  his  ambi- 
tion is  more  than  commonly  honorable  in  days  like 
these,  when  realism  in  painting  is  thnist  on  us  as  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  its  excellence.  His  Venus  has 
the  haughty  and  triumphant  beauty  of  her  whose 
fascinations  could  bring  the  sword  and  the  firebrand 
among  men,  as  well  as  gentler  sensations,  and  excite- 
ments not  less  potent,  but  less  fierce.  Her  bust,  arms 
and  lower  limbs  are  well  modelled,  with  perhaps,  a 
trifle  too  much  anxiety  as  to  exactness  of  articulation. 
A  nude  figure,  however,  ought  not  to  suggest  the 
fancy  of  any  past  constraint  or  compression.  Mr. 
Page's  Venus  hardly  escapes  this  charge.  His  color- 
ing, with  a  certain  tendency  towards  sombre-richness 
(such  as  time  had  brought  over  the  carnations  of 
Giorgione  and  Palma),  is  solid,  attractii'e,  and  har- 
monious. The  picture,  in  short,  is  a  fine  one  :  in  no 
respect  to  be  made  light  of — one  which,  whether  it  be 
taken  for  better  or  for  worse,  with  agreement  or  with 
disagreement,  cannot  be  looked  at,  without  interesting 
suggestion  and  remembrance  being  excited, — whicli 
cannot  be  recollected,  without  sincere  respect  for  the 
aspiration  and  the  performance  of  him  who  has 
painted  it." 


The  Cousins ;  or,  Who  Chose  Best. 

(From  the  Pittsfield  Musical  Transcript.) 
BY  A  PUPIL  OF  THE  M.  M.  INSTITUTE. 

Jennie. — There,  I  have  blotted  my  notes — that  is 
too  bad  !  I  meant  to  have  written  them  so  nicely  ! 
But  "  accidents  will  happen." 

Clara, — Oh !  I  am  so  glad  I  am  not  obliged  to 
write  notes,  and  study  and  practise  as  you  do,  Jennie. 

Why,  Monsieur  S has  never  troubled  me  with 

anything  of  the  kind,  and  instead  of  drumming 
through  that  odious  instruction  book,  as  you  are  do- 
ing, I  have  taken  a  great  many  waltzes,  polkas,  and 
songs. 

Jennie. — Perhaps  the  time  spent  on  that  "  odious 
instruction  book,"  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  may, 
in  the  end,  be  of  much  more  value  to  me  than  all 
your  fantasies,  although  now  you  seem  to  have  the 
advantage. 

Clara. — Do  you  mean  to  have  me  believe  th.at  you 
like  to  practise  those  tedious  scales  and  five  finger 
exercises  ? 

Jennie. — No !  I  cannot  say  I  really  like  it,  hut 
then  I  know  it  is  best  for  me,  and  I  am  willing  to  do 
dis.agreeablo  things  that  good  may  come. 

Clara. — Well,  there  is  no  use  in  talking  to  you, 
Jennie  ;  we  shall  never  agree  about  music,  I  fear. 
By-the-hyc,  have  you  considered  grandmother's  pro- 
posal, and  decided  what  branch  you  will  take  iu  ad- 
dition to  mnsic? 

Jennie. — Yes  ;  and  think  I  shall  commence  draw- 
ing. 

"Clara. — Well,  1  must  say  you  are  a  dunce  !  What 
good  will  it  ever  do  you  to  make  trees,  houses,  and 
cows  t     I  intend  to  take  dancing  lessons. 
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Jennie. — I  tliink  I  mny  snfi'ly  call  you  foolish,  and 
ask  wliat  use  rl:incin}r  fan  lie  to  you  ? 

Cliira. — Wliy,  it  will  make  nie  {rrarefiil  in  my 
movements,  improve  my  fij^ure,  and — and — ever  so 
many  tUinir^  !     Oli,  it  will  lie  perfi<'tly  delii;litf'ul  ! 

Ji'nnie. — On  tlie  oilur  liand,  drawing  will — 

Cliira. — Oh,  fie  on  your  drawing.  1  wont  hear 
another  woid  ;  good  hye. 

Thus  spoke  two  young  yirls  of  nearly  the  same  age, 
who've  course  we  desii;n  to  follow,  'j'wo  year*  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  our  story,  thtir  grandmother, 
who  was  very  wealthy,  had  oflcied  to  give  tlicsc  girls 
a  thorough  musical  education,  and  allowed  them  to 
choose  tiicir  teachers  from  among  the  many  who  in- 
strmtcd  in  that  art  in  tlie  city  of  C .  Jennie  .se- 
lected for  her  teaclier  a  man — no  professor  with  a 
long  foreign  name  in  place  of  talent  and  taste,  hut  a 
plain  Mr. — wiiose  whole  sonl  was  imbued  with  music  ; 
who  lov,ed  it  as  an  art,  and  treated  it  as  something 
worthy  of  man's  hiirhest  regard  ;  who  considered  it 
sacrilege  to  speak  lightly  of  so  holy  a  thing;  in  a 
word,  he  was  a  man  who  understood  the  art,  and  en- 
deavored to  instil  into  his  pupils  a  love  and  reve- 
rence for  it,  and  who  performed  his  duty  faithfully 
before  God  and   man.     Clara  chose  for  her  teacher 

Monsieur   S ,  who   could    play   such  "  lovely 

polkas  and  schottisclies,"  and  not  only  could  play 
them  himself,  but  taught  his  pupils  to  do  so  in  a  very 
short  time.  She  tliought  Jennie  very  foolish  to  go 
for  instruction  to  a  man  whose  pupils  progressed  so 
slowly,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  admitted,  so  thought 
all  her  friends.  But  Jennie  was  firm  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  their  grandmotlier  permitted  them  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  one  other  accomplishmet,  in  ad- 
dition to  mu^ic,  though  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
her  son,  an  eccentric  old  bachelor,  who  thouglit  the 
time  and  money  spenr  onornamented  branches  wast- 
ed. But  the  old  lady  was  determined  to  carry  out 
her  plan.  We  have  heard  of  the  choice  each  made, 
and  which  was  duly  reported  to  Uncle  George.  From 
that  time  he  resolved  to  watch  the  progress  of  his 
nieces,  and  in  that  kind  heart  of  his  (for  bachelors 
have  hearts,  and  often  good  ones,  however  much  they 
may  wish  it  to  appear  otherwise,)  he  formed  a  plan 
to  i-eward  her  who  had  chosen  the  best  way.  During 
these  two  years  Clara  had  learned  many  pieces,  and 
had  gained  great  applause  from  her  teacher  and 
friends.  Jennie  had  gone  patiently  and  slowly  on 
with  her  instruction  book  and  exercises,  following 
implicitly  the  directions  of  her  teacher,  in  wliom  she 
had  perfect  confidence.  But  when  she  heard  Clara 
so  much  extolled  for  the  rapid  progress  she  liad 
made,  and  /H/  the  sneer  bestowed  upon  her  when  she 
answered  all  invitations  to  play  with  a  qniet  "  I  have 
learned  no  pieces,"  her  heart  almost  failed  her.  Bi,t 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  and  last  ye.ar  of  their 
musical  tuition,  Jennie  began  to  receive  her  reward. 
One  morninir  her  teacher  placed  before  her  a  beauti- 
ful Sonata  of  Mozart,  saying.  "  There,  Jennie,  you 
have  practised  faithfully  thro'  what  mav  be  termed 
the  drudgery  in  the  study  of  music,  now  you  shall  en- 
joy the  fruit  of  your  labors."  She  learned  the  Sonata 
much  sooner  than  she  expected.  She  went  rapidly 
on  now,  taking  next  a  ".song  without  words,"  by 
Mendels.sohn,  then  a  Fugue  by  Bnch,  and  she  also 
studied  some  of  the  noble  works  of  Beethoven.  She 
had  now  entered  a  glorious  field,  and  as  she  advanced 
her  .soul  expanded  ;  her  ideas  of  the  beautiful  in  art 
became  elevated  ;  her  habits  of  thought  more  syste- 
matic and  correct.  And  with  this  internal  change 
came  a  coiTesponding  outward  one.  Her  mimners 
were  more  qniet,  dit'nified,  and  lady-like.  She  was 
kind  to  all.  yet  could  not  join  in  the  trifling  pursuits 
of  her  companions  as  she  had  formerly  done.  The 
consequence  was  tlnit  they  admired,  but  heartily  dis- 
liked her,  for  mankind  forgive  evcrvthincr  sooner 
than  superiority.  Clara  continued  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  she  had  done,  making  hut  little  progress, 
as  the  capacity  of  her  teacher  had  long  since  exhaus- 
ted itself.  Jennie,  during  tliis  year,  had  learned  to 
sketch  from  nature,  and  to  paint  very  prettily,  which 
tended  also  to  refine  and  elevate  her  emotions  ;  inci- 
ted a  love  for  Nature,  which  affords  an  unlimited 
field  for  the  study  of  the  beautiful,  and  forces  the 
mind  to  the  contemplatien  of  the  Great  Creator,  and 
compels  man  to  bow  in  reverence,  awe,  and  adora- 
tion to  him.  Clara  could  tread  the  light  fantastic 
toe  very  gracefully,  and  had  acquired  in  the  dance 
room  a  capacity  for  saying  little  nothinsrs  in  a  most 
charming  manner.  Buttliese  light  pursuits  produced 
their  fidl  effect  in  monldinu'  her  character.  Jennie's 
teacher,  being  a  highly  educated  man, — having  a  very 
high  standard  for  female  education, — had  endeavored 
to  cultivate  in  her  a  taste  for  reading  those  works  that 
strengthen  the  mind,  refine  and  exalt  the  taste. 
Clara's  teacher,  having  no  mental  culture,  was  inca- 
pable of  assisting  others  to  attain  it  in  any  degree, 
and  thus  her  ficnlties,  naturally  good,  were  wasted 
and  ruined  by  trifling  and  thoughtless  gaiety.     But 


the  last  year  was  completed,  and  the  girls  were  called 
home.  Jennie  felt,  as  .she  placed  her  foot  upon  the 
threshold  of  her  home,  that  she  had  left  behind  her 
the  happiest  and  most  peaceful  part  of  her  existence. 
Clara  left  .school  with  a  happy  laugh,  saying — "  Oh, 
Jennie,  I  am  so  glad  my  education  is  finished,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  erjoy  myself,  and  get  tnarried 
as  soon  as  possible.  Do  you  know  that  next  month 
we  are  eighteen,  and  grandmother  intends  giving  ns 
an  elegant  party  ?  " 

Their  eighteenth  birth  day  came,  and  with  it  much 
expectation  and  excitement.  Clara  made  great  cal- 
culations on  the  sensation  her  handsome  dress,  grace- 
ful manners,  and  many  accomplishments  would  cre- 
ate upon  this,  her  first  entrance  into  that  elysium  of 
the  school  girl's  imagination — fashionable  society. 
Uncle  George  had  for  the  past  six  months  taken 
more  interest  in  the  progress  of  his  nieces  than  he 
would  willingly  have  admitted,  even  to  himself,  es- 
pecially in  Jennie,  who  quietly  labored  with  so  much 
earnestness.  He  could  not  understand  her.  She  was 
greatly  changed,  but  whether  for  better  or  worse  he 
had  yet  no  opportunity  of  judging.  On  this  event- 
ful morning  lie  might  have  been  seen  to  enter  a  fash- 
ionable jewelry  establishment,  and  after  remaining 
an  amazingly  long  time,  to  emerge  from  it  thrusting 
a  morocco  case  into  his  pocket.  From  thence  he 
slowly  pursued  his  way  until  he  came  to  the  resi- 
dence of  an  eminent  composer,  whom  he  requested  to 
select  for  him  a  musical  composition,  the  reading  of 
which  would  test  thoroughly  the  skill  and  knowledge 
of  a  performer.  Having  procured  this,  he  wended 
his  way  to  the  beautiful  home  where  he  resided  with 
his  mother. 

Night  came  at  last,  and  a  crowd  of  elegant  and 
fashionable  people  filled  their  splendid  rooms.  Eyes 
shone  brightly — smiles  played  charmingly  around 
coquettish  lips — the  lively  jest  flew  in  ra]jid  succes- 
sion from  one  to  another,  and  all  went  "merry  as  a 
marriage  bell."  But  now  a  murmur  of  "  how  beau- 
tiful "  was  heard,  as  the  two  cousins  entered  led  by 
their  affectionate  Uncle.  And  indeed  they  were 
beautiful.  They  were  immediately  surrounded  by 
friends,  congratulating  them  on  having  passed  from 
slavery  to  freedom,  and  wishing  them  much  happi- 
ness on  their  entrance  into  life.  Soon  Clara  was  re- 
quested to  give  them  some  music,  and  after  many 
foolish  apolosries  and  excuses,  she  complied,  and  per- 
formed in  what  some  thought  a  brilliant  style,  a  se- 
lection from  an  Italian  opera.  Slie  made  many  mis- 
takes, paid  no  regard  to  touch  or  expression,  and 
with  foot  pressed  bard  upon  the  pedal,  exerted  all 
her  strength,  and  after  making  the  poor  piano  groan 
and  moan  for  somefiftcen  minutes,  rose  amidst  excla- 
mations of  applause,  although  during  the  latter  part 
of  her  performance  the  conversation  had  been  gene- 
ral, and  the  strife  seemed  to  be  as  to  whose  voice 
should  overcome  the  noise  of  the  suffering  instrument. 
Jennie  was  now  invited  to  play,  and  wiiliout  any 
foolish  excuses,  but  witli  modest  reluctance,  she  se- 
lected the  Adagio  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  Pathe- 
tique,  and  performed  it  so  correctly,  with  so  much 
taste  and  f'eling,  that  very  soon  every  voice  was 
hushed,  all  listened  with  breathless  attention  to  the 
end.  When  she  left  the  instmment  none  ventured  to 
pay  her  the  commonplace  compliments  of  the  hour, 
but  their  silcn<'e  and  attention  was  more  gratifving  to 
her  than  any  words  could  have  been.  After  a  few 
moments  "  Uncle  George  "  advanced,  saying  :  "  AVell 
done,  my  good  girl,  you  have  made  me  happier  to- 
night than  I  have  been  before  in  many  a  long  day.  I 
have  one  favor  to  ask  of  Chira  and  you.  Many  of 
our  friends  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
your  education,  and  I  am  now  anxious  to  show  them 
which  has  pursued  the  best  method  of  instruction. 
Hete  is  a  piece  selected  expressly  for  this  purpose, 
and  I  wish  each  of  you  to  play  it,  and  let  us  judge 
which  can  do  so  correctly.  Come,  Clara,  you  may 
try  first."  Clara  looked  at  the  music  rather  doubt- 
fully, hut  was  determined  to  m.ake  the  attempt.  She 
tried  the  first  two  or  three  measures,  and  then  left  the 
instrument,  saying  :  "  Why,  Uncle,  no  one  can  possi- 
bly play  that  without  practising  it  a  month,  and  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  I  could  then.  I  have 
never  learned  so  difficult  a  piece." 

Uncle. — "  Well.  Jennie,  will  you  try  if?  "  Jennie 
took  the  music,  and  after  carefuilii  lookincj  it  over,  said  : 
"  I  think  I  can  p'ay  it,  not  wiihont  some  mistakes 
certainly,  but  it  is  not  more  difficult  than  many 
things  I  have  played."  So  .seating  herself  at  the  pi- 
ano, she  went  through  it  with  very  few  mistakes,  giv 
ing  the  correct  expression  to  every  part,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  company.  As  she  was  rising 
from  her  seat,  she  felt  somethmg  thrown  around  her 
head,  and  on  looking  perceived  it  to  he  an  elegant 
chain,  to  which  was  attached  a  very  neat  and  beauti- 
ful watch.  On  opening  it  she  read,  "presented  to 
his  dear  niece  by  Uncle  George  " ;  she  also  found  a, 
little  note,  which  proved  to  be  a  receipted  bill  for  a 


costly  pianoforte,  and  at  the  bottom  written  :  "  Will 
she  who  has  chosen  best  accept  this  from  her  affec- 
tionate Uncle."  Jennie's  friends  crowded  around 
her  to  express  their  pleasure  at  her  good  fortune,  and 
Clara  among  others,  saying,  "  Dear  Jennie,  the  time 
spent  on  that  '  odious  instruction  book  '  has  indeed 
proved  to  be  of  more  value  to  you  tlian  my  fantasies 
and  polkas  are  to  me.  Bnt  I  am  determined  to  be- 
gin anew,  if  you  will  afford  me  your  assistance.  I 
hope  yet  to  study  music  as  it  deserves  to  be  studied." 
"  1  am  happy  to  hear  you  speak  so,  my  dear  Clara," 
said  her  grandmolher,  "  and  glad  that  instead  of  feel- 
ing angry  at  this  public  proof  of  your  mistaken 
choice,  you  have  behaved  so  nobly.  Your  Uncle  had 
no  intention  of  causing  unpleasant  comparisons  to  be 
made,  but  felt  that  he  must  openly  reward  that  one 
of  the  cousins  who  chose  best." 


Martin  Lhthek's  Opinion  of  Music.  —  Music 
is  one  of  the  best  arts.  The  tones  give  life  to  the 
text.  She  drives  away  the  spirit  of  dejection  ;  see 
king  Saul,  for  instance.  Some  of  the  nobility  and 
courtiers  think  they  have  saved  for  my  royal  master 
three  tboursand  florins  per  annum  in  music;  while, 
in  their  stead,  thirty  thousand  florins  are  spent  with- 
out any  use  whatever. 

Kings,  princes,  and  noblemen,  must  support  music 
for  it  is  the  duty  of  great  potentates  and  regents  to 
preserve  the  good  fine  arts  :  for  although  single  indi- 
viduals may  like  them  and  practice  them,  yet  they 
cannot  uphold  them.  I  have  always  held  music 
dear.  Whoever  is  master  of  this  art,  is  of  good 
quality,  and  fit  for  everything.  Music  must  nccessa 
rily  be  taught  in  schools.  A  schoolmaster  must  be 
able  to  sing,  or  I  do  not  think  him  worth  anything. 
Young  menalso  ought  not  to  be  ordained  as  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel,  unless  they  have  well  practised  it 
in  the  schools. 

Music  is  a  fine,  excellent  gift  of  God,  and  near  in 
imiiortance  to  Theology.  I  would  not  part  with  the 
little  music  I  know,  for  a  great  deal.  The  youth 
ought  to  be  instructed  in  this  art ;  for  it  makes  line, 
able  men. 


Baciiiana  ;  "select  pieces  (preludes  and  fugues) 
from  the  miscellaneous  pianoforte  works  of  John  Se- 
bastian Bach,  not  included  in  the  Chvitr  hien  Tem- 
pore'"— as  performed  in  public  by  Miss  Arabella  God- 
dard — (Dimcan,  Davison  &  Co.)  The  first  series  of 
si.x  being  now  complete,  we  may  recapitulate  its  con- 
tents. These  are  Fvga  Sclier^ando  in  A  minor ; 
Prelude  and  Fn/jnem  B  flat  (on  the  name  '  Bach  ")  ; 
Fantasia  con  Fiif/lietta,  in  D  major  ;  Fantasia  con  Fti- 
qa,  in  B  flat;  Prelndio  con  Fiu/a,  in  A  minor;  nd 
two  fugues  in  C  major.  The  two  fugues  in  C  major 
(No.  6),  besides  their  wonderful  clearness  in  a  con- 
trapuntal sense,  and  the  attractive  character  of  their 
themes,  maybe  pointed  out  as  most  useful  studies  for 
equalizing  the  touch  and  for  the  attainment  of  fluency 
in  execuiion.  The  fugue  in  A  minor  (No.  5)  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  masterly  of  all  the  minor 
fugues  of  the  composer.  Altogether  this  selection 
may  be  recommended  as  the  mt^st  serviceable  intro- 
duction to  the  most  difficult  and  elaborate  works  of 
Bach  that  could  well  be  contrived  ;  and  the  student 
who  is  zealous  and  industrious  enongh  to  master  it, 
will  approach  the  Clarier  hien  Tt:nip€rt^  and  other 
great  works  with  double  confidence.  Messrs.  Dun- 
can &.  Davison  may  he  reminded,  by  the  w-ay,  that 
there  is  plenty  of  material  for  another  series  of  Bach- 
iana  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  have  found  the 
first  issue  sufficiently  remunerative  to  encourage  them 
to  proceed.  The  revival  of  such  vigorous  and  healthy 
music  cannot  he  otherwise  than  productive  of  good. 
Land.  Mus.   World. 


A  Musician's  Jubilee.— Fifty  Years  in  Office. 

The  following  is  the  article  referred  to  by  the 
"  Diarist"  in  his  notes,  which  we  print  to-day,  of 
his  recent  visit  to  the  quaint  oliil  Silesian  capital, 
Breslau.  We  translate  from  the  Breslauer  Zei- 
lung  of  May  1 7. 

Festivities  at  G.  Siegert's  Jobilee  after 
fifty  tears  in  office.  On  Saturday  forenoon, 
(May  14),  in  the  Biirger-school  zum  heiligen  Geist, 
in  which  Herr  Music-Director  Siegert  teaches  sing- 
ing, but  formerly  taught  in  other  branches,  Herr  Di- 
rector Kamp  arranged  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  old 
man  ;  and  in  the  evening  at  half  past  six  o'clock 
there  assembled  at  the  same  place  the  Fest  Commit- 
tee, the  pupils  of  the  Catholic  School  Teachers'  Sem- 
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inary,  led  by  Herr  Battig,  a  number  of  teachers,  and 
an  orchestra  of  wind  instruments,  in  all  some  160 
persons.  About  7  o'clock  the  procession  moved 
across  the  seminary  street  to  the  great  courtyard  of 
the  St.  Bemhardin  hospital  on  the  rear  of  Sicgert's 
dwelling.  After  the  choir  and  orchestra  had  taken 
their  positions,  F.  W.  Berner's  beautiful  and  power- 
ful hymn  :  Der  Uerr  ist  Gott,  a  strikingly  effective 
composition,  was  performed  under  the  lead  of  the 
royal  music  director,  Adolph  Hesse  ;  whereupon 
the  latter  shouted  out  a  three-times  "  Hocli  "  to  his 
colleague  Siegert,  in  which  all  present  joined  en- 
thusiastically amid  the  crash  of  drums  and  trumpets. 
The  "Jubilar"  (recipient  of  the  jubilee)  expressed 
his  thanks  in  a  speech  of  some  length. 

On  Sunday  morning  curly  (half  past  eight)  there 
appeared  in.  the  house  of  the  Jubilar,  the  upper-biir- 
germeister,  privy  councillor  Elwanger,  accompanied 
by  the  town  councillor  Herr  Seidel.  The  former  ad- 
dressed hearty  words  of  congratulation  to  tlie  Jubilar 
and  decorated  him,  in  recognition  of  his  services  from 
"  the  powers  that  be,"  with  the  red  eagle  order  of  the 
fourth  class.  Shortly  before  the  beginning  of  divine 
service  he  was  accompanied  by  Herr  Probst  Schreid- 
ler  and  town  councillor  Seidel  (the  first  in  liis  canon- 
icals, the  latter  with  his  golden  chain  of  office)  to 
the  choir,  where  a  strong  vocal  and  orchestral  force 
was  already  collected.  He  was  conducted  to  the  di- 
rector's desk,  which  was  hung  with  wreaths,  where 
the  Herr  Probst  wished  him  joy  in  a  few  hearty 
words.  After  the  morning  hymn,  a  Cantata  of  Sie- 
gert's  composition  was  performed,  which  made  an  ed- 
ifying impression.  At  the  close  of  his  regular  ser- 
mon Herr  Sclimeidler  made  mention  of  the  festival 
occasion,  and  invited  the  congregation  to  take  part  in 
the  church  official  jubilee  now  about  to  commence. 

During  the  prelude  on  the  great  organ  the  church- 
ccllegium,  festiv.il  committee,  &c.,  gathered  with  the 
Jubilar  about  the  altar,  and  after  the  singing  of  the 
majestic  hymn  :  Lobe  den  Herren,  den  mdchtigen  Ko- 
nirj  der  Ehren,  whicli  resounded  powerfully,  aceompa- 
nied  by  both  organs  and  by  trombones,  the  Herr  Probst 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar.  In  a  noble  address 
he  exhorted  the  Jubilar  to  praise  God  for  this  day,  to 
which  it  had  been  vouclisafed  to  him  to  live  in  full 
activity  and  health  of  body  and  of  mind  ;  he  then  al- 
luded to  the  manifold  services  of  Siegert  in  a  most 
appreciative  and  emphatic  manner.  After  the  last 
verse  and  concluding  voluntary  they  repaired  to  the 
sacristy,  where  the  Jubilar  made  a  speech,  calling  to 
mind  living  and  departed  friends  and  patrons,  and 
expressed  his  thanks  in  heart-felt  tones  for  the  inspir- 
ing festival. 

Returning  to  his  house,  tlie  Jubilar  received  the 
congratulations  of  various  deputations.  1,  An  ad- 
dress from  Herr  Oher-Eer/iei-ungs-rath  Sohr,  in  the 
name  of  tlie  Vaterlands  Association  ;  2,  from  Herr 
Wcigelt  in  belialf  of  the  Stadt-verordneten-Collegii ;  3, 
from  the  gymnasium  director  'Wimmer  in  behalf  of 
the  Fest  Committee,  with  the  presentation  of  a  docu- 
ment as  a  festival  gift ;  and  4,  from  a  messenger  in 
the  name  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  Jubilar,  who  is 
a  man  of  high  intellectual  culture,  able  in  .speech, 
made  pertinent  reply,  without  sign  of  exhaustion,  to 
all  that  was  addressed  to  him.  Many  good  wishes 
from  the  various  Silesian  Gesang-vereins  were 
received  in  writing ;  in  short,  the  greatest  proofs  of 
love  and  high  esteem  were  continually  offered  to  the 
unassuming,  modest  man. 

At  seven  in  the  evening  a  supper  was  held  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  at  which  about 
150  persons  sat  down.  Innumerable  toasts  were 
offered.  Herr  Councillor  Seidel  pi'oposed  the  first, 
to  the  health  of  his  majesty  the  King,  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  prince  regent  and  of  prince  Priedrich 
Wilhelm,  and  alluded  to  the  very  serious  aspect  of  the 
times.  Herr  Consistorialrath  Heinrich  now  addressed 
the  Jubilar  and  proposed  his  health  (lebe  hoch !). 
Music-director  Hesse  referred  to  the  intimate,  hearty, 


never  once  disturbed  beautiful  relation  between  the 
Jubilar  and  himself,  his  nearest  colleague,  and  offered 
another  "  Hoch "  to  the  man  they  met  to  honor. 
The  high  teacher  Scholz  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
olrler  teachers'  union,  and  Herr  Director  Dr.  Klctke 
in  the  name  of  the  Real-Schule,  in  which  Siegert  is  an 
efficient  teacher.  Professor  Cohn  eulogized  Siegert 
as  the  great  and  widely  known  botanist ;  and  Dr. 
Korber,  after  a  genial  address,  handed  to  the  Jubilar 
a  plant  from  the  Hollengartchen  in  the  Riesengrunde, 
which  had  been  named  after  Siegert.  The  latter  in 
response  spoke  inexhaustibly  about  science,  music 
and  botany,  developing  not  seldom  a  very  enlivening 
humor.  Between  the  toasts  and  speeches,  songs, 
both  serious  and  playful,  by  Kamp,  Gabriel,  Kittil, 
by  his  botanical  friends,  Battig  and  Grosser,  &c., 
were  sung  by  the  teachers  Letzner  and  Battig.  Great 
merriment  was  excited  by  three  very  humorous  songs 
by  Kamp,  Battig  and  Grosser,  (the  last  in  the  Sile- 
sian dialect,)  which  were  sung  in  chorus.  These 
songs  expressed  a  very  wholesome  wit,  which  kept 
the  risible  muscles  in  continual  motion.  The  Pest 
was  a  beautiful,  cheerful,  genial  affair.  May  the 
"  Jubilar"  long  live  and  work  as  actively  as  ever! 

Siegekt  was  boi'n  May  17,  1789,  at  Ernsdorf 
near  Reichenbach.  Destined  by  his  parents  for  the 
profession  of  a  teacher,  he  went  first  to  the  town 
school,  where  under  the  guidance  of  his  colleague 
Scholz  and  the  Cantor  Rieger  lie  got  his  first  musical 
instruction.  In  1802  he  obtained  the  place  of  discant- 
ist  (soprano)  in  the  church  of  St.  Bernardin  in  Bres- 
lau,  with  free  lodging,  free  tuition  at  the  St.  Magda- 
len gymnasium,  and  an  annual  income  of  30  thalers. 
His  scicntitic  culture  was  indeed  well  provided  for, 
but  not  his  musical  (in  the  then  poor  condition  of 
church  music).  Portunately  a  new  field  was  opened 
to  him.  The  Breslau  theatre  at  that  time  was  in 
want  of  an  alto-singer  for  Mozart's  Znuberjlote.  Sieg- 
ert was  selected,  and,  his  voice  finding  favor,  was  en- 
gaged for  all  the  operas.  This  secured  him  a  good 
increase,  and  enabled  him  to  provide  for  his  further 
culture.  Placed  now  in  a  sphere,  whei'e  for  seven 
years  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  best  of  the 
then  known  operas,  and  impressed  then  ineradicably 
on  his  mind  by  frequent  rehearsals  and  performances, 
he  could  not  fail  to  develop  a  lively  sense  for  Art. 
He  became  acquainted  with  Vogler,  and  was  highly 
regarded  by  Ebell,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  (then  at 
the  ago  of  nineteen  kapellmeister  in  the  Breslau 
theatre),  and  Bierey.  His  earlier  desire,  to  become  a 
teacher,  grew  more  and  more  strange  to  him ;  in 
1808  he  left  the  gymnasium,  and  for  a  long  time  was 
in  conflict  with  himself,  until  bis  old  instructor,  the 
director  Reiche,  decided  him  to  remain  true  to  his 
early  resolution.  He  left  the  theatre,  studied  educa- 
tional works  industriously,  but  still  entertained  an 
anxiety  lest  he  should  be  drawn  away  by  music  from 
the  path  which  he  had  entered,  and  in  1810  lie  left 
the  church,  for  which  as  choralist  he  had  written  seve- 
ral compositions. 

In  1811  the  cantor,  Kellncr,  at  St.  Bernhardin, 
died,  and  Siegert,  after  passing  examination,  in  1812, 
became  his  successor,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the 
teachership  in  the  Biirijer-Schule  zum  heil.  Geistc, 
which  was  connected  with  this  office.  In  the  then 
neglected  state  of  church  music  the  grand  effect  of  a 
fine  performance  was  unknown  to  him  ;  and  he  was 
much  surprised  by  several  such  which  ho  heard  in 
the  Singakademie  founded  by  the  well-known  theatre 
kapellmeister  and  composer,  Bierey.  This  was  dis- 
solved in  1816.  Stimulated  by  Bierey,  Siegert  com- 
posed in  1816-18  two  cantatas,  a  Te  Deum,  and  seve- 
ral other  church  ]iieces.  But  his  zeal  was  not  crowned 
with  the  desired  success,  since  at  that  time  the  place 
of  cantor  at  St.  Bernhardin  was  poorly  endowed,  and 
the  musical  resources  at  his  command  were  small ; 
but  his  income  was  increased  at  the  three  hundredth 
jubilee  of  the  Reformation.     This  was  a  new  spur  to 


Siegert's  exertions ;  he  founded  a  Sing-verein  for 
church  music,  which  existed  more  than  thirty  years 
and  counted  a  great  many  members.  Siegert  did 
much  for  music  on  the  Sabbath,  and  every  year  at 
carnival  brought  out  some  music  on  a  grand  scale  on 
a  large  platform  built  before  the  altar.  This  gene- 
rous, unselfish  man  advanced  what  was  wanting  for 
this  music,  seeing  that  the  fund  provided  did  not 
exceed  seven  thalers,  out  of  his  own  means.  In  1831 
Adolph  Hesse,  then  21  years  old,  .ifter  officiating 
four  years  as  second  organist  at  St.  Elizabetli,  was 
called  to  the  place  of  upper  organist  at  St.  Bernhar- 
din. As  a  church  ceremony  was  connected  with  his 
induction  into  office,  together  with  the  rebuilding  at 
a  great  expense  of  the  fine  great  organ,  Siegert  hon- 
ored his  new  colleague  by  the  performance  of  a  Can- 
tata for  choir  and  a  strong  orchestra  by  Hesse.  Sie- 
gert met  him  altogether  with  love  and  confidence, 
and  stimulated  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  church  music 
by  the  performance  of  his  works. 

In  1832  Hesse  started  the  idea  of  a  grand  evening 
performance,  which  took  place  in  the  church  brilliant- 
ly lighted.  Things  by  Handel,  Schneider  and  Hesse 
were  given,  under  Sicgert's  and  Hesse's  direction, 
with  grand  chorus  and  orchestra  ;  and  between  these 
church  pieces  were  played  organ  pieces  of  Preudcn- 
berg,  Hesse  and  Kohler.  The  church  was  very  full, 
the  idea  found  favor,  and  the  concert  was  repeated 
several  years  in  succession.  Works  of  Handel, 
Schneider,  Spohr,  Beethoven  (among  them  the  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor  and  the  Eroica),  Kohler  and 
Hesse  were  executed  under  the  direction  of  Siegert, 
Kahl,  Pohsner,  A.  Schnabel,  Hesse  and  Kohler,  with 
a  lai'ge  force.  What  our  Siegert  has  been  to  the 
Silesian  Singing  and  Musical  Festivals,  and  how 
much  they  owe  to  him,  is  well  known.  A  brilliant 
festival  was  the  great  one  arranged  by  Siegert  in 
celebration  of  the  25th  year  of  the  Silesian  Festival, 
when  the  Schiesswerder  Hall  in  Breslau  was  dedica- 
ted. In  1847  Siegert  was  named  royal  Music-direc- 
tor. Siegert's  compositions  for  the  church,  o'  hich 
the  number  is  not  insignificant,  breathe  a  genuine  re- 
ligious feeling  ;  his  Mass,  especiallv,  makes  a  fine, 
edifying  impression. —  (From  the  Silesian  Tonlunst- 
ler-Lexicon.) 

Jfoigljfs  loiirniil  of  gliisic. 
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Mu.sic  IN  THIS  Number.  —  Continuation  of  the  Opera,  "  Don 
Giovanni." 


When  Greek  meets  Greek,  &c. 
In  the  absence  of  any  thing  new,  excitinjT  or 
instructive  in  our  own  provincial  quarter  of  the 
world  musical,  now  while  the  dog-star  rages,  we 
think  we  cannot  better  amuse  and  edify  the  lan- 
guid reader  than  by  treating  him  to  a  brilliant 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  leading  musical 
critics  serve  each  other  up  in  the  great  London 
press.  Mr.  Choeley,  of  the  AOienceum,  who 
tvrites  a  great  deal  about  music,  often  exceeding- 
ly well,  often  with  dogmatic  projudice,  yet  for  the 
most  part  instructively  and  entertainly  —  Mr. 
Chorley,  the  authorof  that  pleasant  book,  "3/of/- 
ern  German  Music,"  the  record  of  several  musi- 
cal tours,  has  taken  advantage,  it  seems,  of  the 
interest  excited  by  the  late  Handel  Festival,  to 
issue  two  parts  or  numbers  of  a  book  called 
"  Handel  Studies,"  in  which  he  commences  to 
give  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  life-Ion" 
studies  and  reflections  on  the  "  Slessiah "  and 
other  master-works  of  the  great  German  mu- 
sician, claimed  with  pride  by  all  England  as  her 
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(adopted)  own.  Mr.  Chorley  begins  with  the 
work  best  known,  with  the  "  Messiah,"  and  we 
cannot  doubt  • —  nay  some  of  the  very  specimens 
below  cited  in  a  satirical  spirit  prove  it  to  our 
mind — there  is  much  good  matter  in  his  comments, 
which  is  worth  considering.  But  not  so  seems  to 
think  the  editor  of  the  Musical  World  (supposed 
to  be  Mr.  Davison,  who  also  "  does  the  music " 
for  the  London  Times).  This  gentleman  devotes 
a  series  of  articles  to  a  satirical  running  commen- 
tary, or  general  "  showing-up,"  of  the  Handel 
Studies,  plainly  with  the  intent  of  paying  off  old 
scores,  so  far  as  the  two  critics  are  concerned, 
but  richly  to  the  amusement  of  us  who  live  at  an 
humble  and  disinterested  distance  from  this  war  of 
Titans. 

After  some  flings  at  the  title,  general  style,  and 
dedication  of  the  book,  the  Musical  World  pro- 
ceeds : 

In  his  analysis  of  The  Messiah  Mr.  Chorley  sets 
out,  in  the  oracular  style  which  usually  distinguishes 
him,  by  demolishing  a  mare's  nest : 

"  It  has  been  the  fasliion  to  complain  of  the  over- 
ture or  prelude  to   The  Messiah  as  wanting  and  weak. 

I  AM  NOT  IN  THE  FaSHION." 

Tlie  last  sentence  would  have  speedily  put  matters 
to-rights  had  the  case  been  as  Mr.  Chorley  states  ; 
but,  unfoi'tunately  for  him,  it  has  always  been  the  ex- 
act contrary — musicians  and  amateurs,  without  ex- 
ception, rating  the  overture  to  The  Messiah  as  Han- 
del's finest,  and  therefore  neither  "  wanting  nor 
weak,"  but  full  of  interest  and  strong.  If,  however, 
Mr.  Chorley  had  been  aware  of  this  fact,  we  should 
have  lost  an  exquisite  bit  of  criticism,  debuting  thus  : 

"  To  me  there  is  something  grave,  muscular,  and 
relishing  in  Handel's  preface  in  E  minor,"  &c. 

In  mere  "  freak  "  like  this,  however,  the  author  of 
Music  and  Manners  is  rather  diverting  than  othenvise ; 
bat  when  he  deals  out  assertions  in  which  the  taste  of 
the  most  musical  of  nations  and  the  credit  of  the 
greatest  of  musicians  are  arraigned,  with  a  self-com- 
placency bordering  on  impertinence,  the  risible  feeling 
gives  w.ay  to  one  of  honest  indignation.  Here  is  an 
example,  in  which  Germany  and  Bach  are  both 
brought  under  the  lash  : 

"  The  Germans  make  light  of  the  songs  of  Handel, 

as  tiresome,  antiquated,  &a ;  but  this  may 

not  be  so  much  the  fitult  of  t/ieir  pedantry  as  of  their 
poverty.  Such  unmeaning  chains  of  notes  as  their 
profound  men  admire  in  the  cantatas  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  having  no  more  reference  to  the  words  than 
have  Rode's  variations  to  the  pence-table,  are  by  Han- 
del informed  with  a  pertinence,  a  vocal  brilliancy,  and 
an  elevation  of  style,"  &c. 

First,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  ludicrous  to 
talk  of  the  musical  poveiiy  of  a  country  that  gave 
birth  to  the  grandest  musicians  the  world  has  seen, 
including  Handel  himself.  Secondly,  the  Germans 
do  not  "  make  light  of  Handel's  songs  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  comparison  between  Bach's  "  chains  of  notes  " 
and  "  Rode's  variations,"  is  as  irreverent  as  it  is  ab- 
surd. The  sentence  regarded  as  a  whole,  moreover, 
even  admitting  the  insinuations  it  contains,  is  sheer 
nonsense.  To  "  inform  "  with  pertinence  and  vocal 
brilliancy  "  unmeaning  chains  of  notes,"  is  a  task, 
we  apprehend,  not  merely  beyond  Handel  hut  beyond 
even  Mr.  Chorley,  who  has  recently  applied  himself 
to  the  composition  of  songs,  from  which  we  hope, 
wlicn  time  permits,  to  furnish  an  example  or  two  for 
the  edification  of  our  readers.  With  another  asser- 
tion that  "  ever  since  Germany  shoolc  itself  loose,  in 
7nHsic,  of  Italian  tradition,"  she  has  been  sparing  of 
great  singers,  we  have  no  inclination  to  deal,  being 
rather  anxious  just  now  to  shake  ourselves  loose,  in 
"  Handel  Studies,"  of  Mr.  Chorley ;  to  whom,  mean- 
while, we  dedicate  what  *'  may  "  follow,  for  three 
reasons,  to  be  explained  hereafter. 

To  resume  ; — Amid  common-places  lavishlj'  distri- 
buted, and  announced  with  as  much  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance as  if  they  were  discoveries,  the  Handel 
Studies  contain  paradoxes,  of  which  a  specimen  or 
two  may  serve  to  afford  our  readers  some  amusement. 
The  great  songs  of  The  Messiah  have  never  yet  been 
sung  "up  to  their  height,"  because  no  singers  have 
possessed  the  qualities  indispensable  to  their  perfect 
delivery.  We  have  not  room  for  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Chorley's  description  of  these  qualities,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  "a  devotional  temper  of 
mind,  which,  if  it  do  not  imply  an  act  of  worship,  in- 


dicates the  mood  of  a  worshipper ;"  but  we  cannot 
resist  citing  the  means  by  which  alone  such  qualities 
are  to  be  ensured.     These  are,  not  only  : 

" a  happy  combination  of  natural  endowments 

and  technical  accomplishments,  but  also  such  geneml 
loftiness  of  tone  in  life,  manners,  and  conversation,  as 
shall  make  it  impossible  for  the  singer  to  conceive 
aught  meanly  or  deliver  it  meagrely." 

But  even  thus  much,  which  would  already  make 
saints  of  our  singers  (or,  to  put  Mr.  Chorley's  propo- 
sition to  the  test,  sinners),  is  not  enough.  To  sing 
the  Me.tsiah  songs  "  up  to  their  height,"  the  singers 
must  further  be  endowed  with  : 

" a  hreath  of  that  noble  simplicity  which,  total- 
ly distinct  from  arrogance  or  theatrical  solemnity  (!) 
has  given  so  much  charm  of  persuasion,  and  authori- 
ty of  teaching,  and  power  of  retaining  love,  to  some 
of  our  divines  and  poets,  the  least  intent  on  vulgar 
arts  for  producing  effect." 

So  that  the  singers  in  Tlie  Messiah  must  be  not  only 
saints  immaculate,  but  inspired  and  eloquent  preach- 
ers !  Now  we  respectfiilly  put  it  to  Madame  Viardot, 
Mr.  Chorley's  beau  ideal,  and  the  only  one  whom  he 
ha"s  "  ever  heard  approach  the  heart  of  '  He  was  des- 
pised '  "  {Handel  Studies,  No.  1,  page  32),  whether 
even  she  can  lay  claim  to  all  or  any  of  these  super- 
natural attributes  1  We  put  it  to  Mr.  Chorley  him- 
self, who  has  occasionally  written  sanely,  whether 
what  we  have  quoted  is  any  thing  better  than  rhodo- 
montade,  to  be  matched  only  by  the  coda,  which, 
nevertheless,  involves  an  admission  that  the  author  of 
Handel  Studies  has  for  once  at  least  been  loquacious 
to  no  purpose  ; 

"  Let  us,  in  place  of  complaining  over  inefficiency, 
rather  thank  God  that  these  great  works  of  inspira- 
tion are  in  no  respect  more  inexhaustible  than  in  the 
room,  and  verge,  and  attraction  which  they  afford  to 
all  real  artists,  '  for  ever  and  for  ever.'  " 

Presuming  the  -above  to  have  a  meaning,  all  that 
precedes  it  is  superfluous.  In  future  our  singers,  not 
excepting  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  will  tremble  in  their 
shoes  when  they  see  the  author  of  Handel  Studies  en- 
ter Exeter  Hall,  on  an  oratorio  night.  Let  them, 
however,  in  the  interim,  when  Mr.  Chorley  has  set 
forth,  in  a  ship,  to  criticize  the  continent,  and  de- 
nounce "  such  bit-by-hit  reading  as  makes  German  set- 
ting and  singing  of  words  so  stiffly  distressing  to  the 
nice  ear  "  (No.  1,  page  32),  let  them,  we  say,  look  to 
their  "  tone  of  life,  manners,  and  conversation  ;"  so 
that,  when  he  has  returned,  in  a  ship,  to  resume  the 
throne  and  sceptre'of  English  musical  criticism  (of 
which,  in  his  own  imagination,  and  that  of  some  de- 
luded foreigners,  he  holds  undivided  possession),  hav- 
ing learnt  to  conceive  nothing  *'  meanly,"  they  may 
deliver  nothing  "  meagrely."  Thits  alone  can  tliey 
propitiate  the  critic  of  critics,  who,  after  "  ten  years 
of  light  and  knowledge  "  never  had  to  reverse  or 
modify  an  opinion,  the  only  upright  critic  on  the 
London  press,  notwithstanding  the  temptations  to 
which  he  has  been  at  various  periods  exposed,  by  Sig. 
Biletta,  Professor  Bennett,  Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  Mr. 
Lindsay  Sloper,  whom  he  furnished  respectively  with 
White  Magic,  Tlie  May  Queen,  .Judith,  and  The  Birth- 
day (four  precious  masterpieces),  and  the  temptation 
to  which  he  is  about  to  be  exposed  by  Mr.  Costa,  to 
whom,  "  for  three  reasons,"  he  has  dedicated  Handel 
Studies,  and  for  whom,  for  one  reason  (.£.  s.d.),  he  is 
said  to  be  preparing  the  book  of  an  oratorio,  Mr. 
Bartholomew  henceforth  being  doomed  to  pine  in  se- 
clusion, as  ex-poet  to  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Orches- 
tras. 

We  have,  alas  !  adv.anced  but  a  short  way  into  the 
impenetrable  jungle  of  Mr.  Chorley's  Studies,  which, 
like  "  the  only  contemplative  oratorio  which  has  won 
a  imiversal  popularity,"  (No.  1,  page  13),  "in  place 
of  being  worn  out,  is  only  too  full  of  matter,  to  be 
tractable  ;  and  this  not  matter  for  poetical  specula- 
tion "  (do-do),  but  for  unceasing  diversion.  "  In  en- 
joying works  so  sublime,"  to  employ  Mr.  Chorley's 
own  language,  "  rhapsody  has  no  limit." 

Let  us  proceed  by  picking  out  a  plum  or  two  from 
Mr.  Chorley's  analytical  pudding,  which,  had  it  come 
forth  "pie"  from  Mr.  Pickton's  press,  would  in 
many  respects  have  scarcely  been  less  intelligible. 

The  chorus,  "  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  is  ad- 
mired as  a  "  signal  illusti'ation  of  the  power  of  re- 
source and  of  reticence  in  combination  " — which  Mr. 
YeUowplush  must  interpret.  "  It  is  strong  ivitjiout 
surprise ;  it  is  emphatic  without  excitement ;  "  remark- 
able in  one  instance  for  reiteration  ^^without  pedantry ;" 
and  generally,  for  "  Progression  without  effort."  It 
would  be  downright  cruelty  to  ask  even  Mr.  YeUow- 
plush to  translate  this  ;  but  we  may  simply  define  it 
as  verbose  ivitliout  meaning,  and  stupid  without  prece- 
dent. Even  were  we,  as  Mr.  Cliorley  proposes,  to 
"  lean  for  a  moment  to  the  side  of  the  transconden- 


talists,"  we  could  find  neither  "  reason  nor  apology 
for  such  "  nonsense. 

"But  here  mat   be  an    instant's    pause." 
— (No.  1,  page  19). 

And  so  say  we  of  these  delicious  extracts,  which 
we  shall  continue. 


Musical  CMt-Chat. 

Music  on  Boston  Common  is  now  administered 
twice  every  week  by  divers  Brass  Bands  in  rotation. 
These  "free  concerts  "  commence  (Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays)  at  .'5  P.  M.,  and  last  till  the  sun  sets,  or 
longer.  The  hour  is  one  at  which  few  of  the  laboring 
classes,  those  who  most  need  such  refreshment,  can 
attend.  But  the  music,  judging  from  the  one  occa- 
sion on  which  we  chanced  to  find  ourselves  within 
ear-shot  of  it,  is  certainly  excellent  of  its  kind,  as 
good,  at  least,  as  brass  can  make  it.  We  heard  that 
time  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  piece  from  Lohengrin 
or  Tannhduser,  a  grandiose  and  brilliant  movement ; 
a  long  selection  from  Les  Huguenots,  including  the 
Consecration  of  the  Swords,  if  we  mistake  not,  with 
tenor  aria,  recitative,  duet,  &c.,  and  winding  up  with 
the  "  Orgy  "  of  the  first  scene  ;  Schubert's  "  Seren- 
ade," &c.  The  first  two  pieces  were  well  suited  for 
brass  music,  very  effectively  arranged  and  capitally 
played.  Gillmore's  Band  still  give  evening  Prome- 
nade Concerts  in  the  Music  Hall. 

The  "  Pittsfeld  Musical  Transcript "  is  the  title  of 
a  neat  little  sheet,  of  eight  pages,  published  once  in 
three  months,  as  an  organ,  app.arcntly,  of  the  "  Men- 
delssohn Musical  Institute."  The  devoted  and  in- 
telligent principal  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  E.  B.  Oliver, 
is  editor  of  the  new  Transcript.  Its  object,  as  edito- 
rially stated,  is  "  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  musical 
art,  in  order  to  render  its  cultivation  attractive,  and 
to  induce  those  who  have  attended  to  it  but  super- 
ficially, to  enter  more  earnestly  into  the  study  of  its 
wonderful  science,  and  to  become  intimately  acquain- 
ted with  its  great  masters."  A  worthy  object,  truly, 
and  one  which,  judging  from  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  articles  which  fill  the  present  number  of  the  paper, 
it  will  do  not  a  little  to  promote.  We  have  copied 
from  it  on  another  page  a  tale  with  a  good  musical 
moral  by  a  pupil  of  the  Institute.  We  also  clip  from 
it  the  following  programme  of  a  Soiree  given  this 
week  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  Institute,  which 
shows  that  Mr.  Oliver  means  that  his  pupils  shall 
know  something  of  good  music  and  great  masters  : 

1.  Rondo  AgreaWe,  4tU Kukl.xu 

2.  Song— Summer Robert  Franz. 

3.  Mai  Glockchen  (May  Bell."!) Fritz  Spindler. 

4.  Vocal  Duet—"  'Welcome  thou  fair  light  of 

Heaven." Cnrschmann. 

C.  Gondoline.  Lied  ohne  Worte Mendelssohn. 

6.  Song — Aspiration E.  B.  Oliver. 

7.  L'Esperance  (Hope)  4th Alexander  Fcsca. 

8.  Sonata  in  Bh.  4th Mozart. 

9.  Song — Auf  Wiedersehn  (We  meet  again).. .  .Mendelssohn. 

10.  Sonata  in  G  minor Beethoven. 

11.  Vccal  Trio — Hope Rossini. 

12.  Sonata  in  B  fiat Clementi. 

13.  Cavatine,  Soave  immagine Mercadante. 

14.  Grand  Fugue,  upon  theme  from  Don  Juan Schwaab. 

The  music-lovers  in  Burlington,  Montpelier,  and 
other  places  in  Vermont,  have  been  enjoying  some 
miscellaneous  concerts  given  by  Messrs.  S.  C.  Moore, 
pianist,  and  H.  Allen,  violinist,  assisted  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Scott,  vocalist,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Allen, 
violoncellist.  The  lady  is  said  by  the  Burlington 
Free  Press  to  have  "  a  contralto  voice  of  altogether 
uncommon  richness,  compass  and  power"  and  to 
have  sung  Schubert's  "  Wanderer  "  finely.  The  in- 
strumental performances  come  off  with  glowing  praise 
in  the  same  quarter. 

We  are  glad,  says  The  Buffalo  Commercial,  to  learn 
that  our  townsman,  Mr.  John  N.  Pattison,  who  is  in 
Europe,  studying  music,  has  been  distinguished  for 
his  attainments  in  the  melodic  art.  Mr.  Pattison  had 
the  privilege  of  playing  before  the  Prince  Regent  of 
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Prussia  last  May  in  the  Kink's  Conservatorium.  An 
overture  composed  by  Mr.  Pattison,  performed  at 
Prague  and  Berlin,  has  been  highly  complimented. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  learns  that  Mr.  Placide 
Canonge,  manager  of  the  old  Orleans  Theatre,  has 
made,  in  Paris,  the  following  engagements  for  next 
season  : 

Mile,  de  Latourneriej  leading  prima  donna  in  every  style 
{Stoltz  and  Falcon).  She  has  appeared  with  great  success  on 
the  principal  theatres  of  France. 

Mile.  Bourdais,  second  dugazon,  soubrette,  &c.  She  filled 
lately  the  part  of  first  dugazon  at  Rouen. 

Mile.  Legaigneur;  leading  role  in  drama  and  comedy,  an  im- 
portant acquisition  for  our  French  theatre.  Mile.  Legaigneur 
ia  said  to  unite  great  talent  to  great  beauty  and  elegance  of 
manners.  She  is  described  as  having  been  greatly  applauded 
in  Paris. 

Mme.  Berthal,  jeune  premiere. 
Mme  Julian,  ing6nue  ;  the  musical  journals  speak  well  of  her 
brilliant  appearance  at  the  Gymnase  theatre,  in  Paris. 

Mile  Carolina  Theleur,  first  dancer  in  all  styles.  Her  artis- 
tic career  is  said  to  have  been  a  series  of  triumphs.  She  exci- 
ted the  "greatest  enthusiasm  at  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Lyons, 
Bruxelles  and  Paris.  She  is  classed  in  the  first  rank  of  chore- 
graphic  celebrities. 

Mile  Helene,  second  danseuse;  a  charming  young  lady,  18 
years  old,  who  created  quite  a  sensation  at  her  debut. 

Mr.  Predigan,  leader  of  the  orchestra  (of  superior  talent). 

Mr.  Gilles,  leader  of  the  orchestra  for  the  ballet. 

Mr.  Wiethoff,  first  dancer  and  leader  of  the  ballet.  He  has 
been  very  successful  on  the  boards  of  the  Theatre  Porte  St. 
Martin  ahd  of  the  Gjrand  Opera,  in  Paris.  Mr.  Grossy,  serious 
mimic,  second  ballet  leader. 

Mr.  Dobels,  primo  basso  of  grand  opera;  powerful  and  deep 
voice;  excellent  musician.  He  has  filled  with  great  success 
the  role  of  primo  basao  at  Marseilles,  Toulouse  and  Bruxelles. 
An  artist  of  great  repute. 

Mr.  Berthal,  baritone  of  the  Lyric  theatre,  Paris,  where  he 
created  the  most  important  roies  of  the  repertory. 

Mr.  Bourdais,  second  light  tenor;  a  singer  of  the  best  school 
His  departure  is  much  regretted  at  Rouen. 

London,  July  10.  —  In  reading  the  Journal  of 
Music  for  tiie  past  few  weeks,  I  have  looked  with 
much  interest  for  the  appearance  of  some  article  re- 
lating to  the  great  "  Handel  Fkstivai,,"  from  the 
pen  of  some  one  who  might  have  been  present  there- 
at, but  I  notice  that  all  accounts  have  been  copied 
from  London  papers.  As  I  was  one  of  the  fortunate 
ones  who  were  present  on  the  three  great  days  of  this 
musical  feast,  I  thought  it  might  perhaps  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers  to  have  an  account  from 
a  Bostonian. 

In  commencing,  I  must  remind  our  friends  that 
the  oratorio  in  England  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
what  it  is  with  us.  Here  it  is  au  institution,  and 
not  an  occasional  thing  as  with  us.  Oratorio  socie- 
ties are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  and 
are  all  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Members  of  tliese 
various  societies  enter  into  the  performance  of  a 
work  with  great  spirit,  and  the  result  is  visible.  The 
people  of  London  crowd  to  Exeter  Hall,  whenever 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  announce  tjie  perfor- 
mance of  an  oratorio,  and  pay  such  prices  for  tickets 
as  would  astonish  the  good  people  of  Boston,  who 
complain  at  the  high  prices  of  seats  at  the  opera. 
What  would  they  say  if  they  had  to  pay  sucli  prices 
to  hear  the  "  Messiah,"  "  Eli,"  "  Israel  in  Egypt," 
&c.,  and  go  early  for  tickets  at  that  1  The  result  of 
this  love  of  oratorio  and  the  great  father  of  it,  was 
visible  in  London,  on  Saturday  before  tlie  Festival, 
to  any  unlucky  wight  who  ch.inced  to  arrive  witliout 
having  previously  ordered  his  rooms.  Full  every- 
where and  people  waiting  to  take  rooms  which  might 
be  vacated  by  chance,  and  when  the  reason  for  tliis 
was  asked,  the  answer  generally  received  was,  "  The 
Festival  takes  place  next  week."  The  writer  was 
obliged  to  go  to  two  hotels,  and  was  then  fortunate 
enough  to  find  one  little  six  by  eight  room  in  tlie  top 
of  the  house,  which  was  the  only  one  unoccupied. 
So  much  for  preamble. 

On  Monday  morning  I  started  at  half  past  nine 


for  the  depot  at  London  Bridge,  thinking  to  take  an 
early  train  and  secure  a  good  seat.  The  doors  were 
advertised  to  open  at  eleven  and  the  performance  to 
commence  at  one.  Like  a  prudent  Yankee  I  had 
some  weeks  previously  procured  tickets  for  the  three 
days  at  five  shillings  each.  These  did  not  secure  me 
a  seat,  but  surely  I  could  manage  that  by  being  in 
good  season.  Unfortunately  for  my  plans,  all  who 
held  those  tickets  reasoned  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
consequence  was  that,  on  arriving  at  the  depot,  I 
found  a  large  crowd  assembled  who  were  all  deter- 
mined to  get  the  best  seats.  In  due  time  I  arrived  at 
Sydenham  and  struggled  up  the  half  mile  passage 
loading  to  the  main  building.  There  was  no  trouble 
about  losing  the  way ;  we  had  only  to  go  straight  on, 
and  we  were  sure  to  be  challenged  in  due  time  by  a 
policeman  or  usher,  so  that  finally  I  found  mvself 
near  where  I  belonged.  Here  was  a  prospect  indeed. 
It  was  only  just  eleven  o'clock,  but  every  five-shilling 
seat  was  occupied.  But  even  had  I  found  the  first 
seat  vacant  I  doubt  much  if  I  should  have  occupied 
it,  for  I  felt  that  I  might  just  as  well  be  outside  the 
building  as  far  as  hearing  to  advantage  was  con- 
cerned. I  then  decided  to  change  my  ticket  if  that 
were  possible,  but  nobody  could  tell  me  where  it 
could  be  done.  Finally  I  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
ticket  of  the  right  sort  and  took  my  place.  Nothing 
could  be  better.  My  position  was  such  that  the 
sound  must  concentrate  in  and  about  my  vicinity. 

The  chorus  entered,  710  sopranos,  714  altos,  half 
of  whom  were  males,.  652  tenors,  and  657  basses. 
What  an  array  of  voices !  How  is  it  possible  for 
such  a  chorus  to  sing  with  precision  !  The  orchestra 
appeared,  459  in  number.  The  sight  was  mpgnifi- 
cent.  Nearly  all  the  ladies  were  dressed  in  white,  or 
rather  wore  white  shawls  and  mantillas,  and  the 
contrast  between  these  light  garments  and  the  dark 
clothes  of  the  gentlemen  was  very  striking.  The 
time  had  finally  arrived,  and  Madame  Clara  No- 
VJELLO  rose  to  sing  the  solo  of  the  National  Anthem, 
which  opened  the  feast.  Her  voice  ceased,  and  tlie 
mighty  chorus  was  heard,  rolling  out,  "  God  save 
the  Queen."  But  this  passed  rather  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  none  thought  of  how  it  was  sung. 

But  now  commences  the  overture  to  the  "Messiah," 
and  people  look  at  each  other  to  see  what  effect  is 
produced  by  the  magnificent  body  of  instruments. 
Then  comes  the  song  "  Comfort  ye  my  people," 
sung  in  exquisite  style  by  Sims  Reeves  ;  but  so  im- 
mense was  the  building  and  so  great  his  distance, 
that  it  seemed  rather  like  a  whisper  of  consolation 
than  a  performance.  But  presently  the  huge  body 
of  singers  rises,  and  with  a  firm  tread,  the  altos  enter 
upon  the  chorus  "  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  revealed."  And  what  was  the  effect  ?  I  can 
hardly  tell  —  I  felt  full  to  overflowing.  I  have  heard 
this  chorus  often,  but  never  before  with  such  an 
effect.  There  was  no  dragging,  but  every  note  was 
as  crisp  as  could  be.  I  was  amazed  and  delighted  — 
amazed  at  hearing  so  large  a  body  sing  with  such 
precision,  and  delighted  as  I  could  not  fail  to  be,  at 
hearing  such  music  sung  thus.  The  solos  amounted 
to  less  than  usual  of  course,  but  the  chorus  "  And  he 
shall  purify,"  came  soon,  and  was  also  performed  in 
masterly  style.  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  was 
deservedly  encored.  This  and  the  "  Hallelujah  " 
were  of  course  the  gems,  and  were  sung  as  I  never 
expect  to  hear  them  again. 

Miss  DoLET  sang  "  He  was  despised,"  in  most 
beautiful  style,  but  Madame  Novello  made  but  little 
of  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  Even  liad 
she  the  power  of  doing  it  justice  in  so  large  a  place, 
she  has  not  the  true  soul  of  a  great  oratorio  singer, 
but  sings  entirely  for  effect.  I  thinlc  she  is  greatly 
over-estimated  as  a  singer.  But  Londoners  are  pecu- 
liar. If  a  singer  once  gains  a  standing  in  the  popular 
favor,  she  is  very  sure  to  retain  her  position  for  a 
long  time.  Whether  Clara  Novello  was  ever  finer 
than  now  I  know  not,  but  she  is  far  from  realizing 


my  idea  of  a  faithful  oratorio  singer  ;  and  I  do  not 
form  my  judgment  on  the  Festival  performance 
merely,  but  after  hearing  her  to  best  advantage  at 
Exeter  Hall.  Her  best  performance  on  this  day  was 
the  song  "  Rejoice  greatly."  She  also  sang  that 
sweetest  of  pastorals,  "  Come  unto  me,"  but  not  in 
a  way  to  please  me.  But  the  choruses  formed  the 
main  attraction,  and  those  were  all  given  in  masterly 
style.  What  would  Handel  have  said  had  he  heard 
his  great  "  Hallelujah  chorus "  rendered  as  it  was 
then  and  there  !  He  might  then  have  well  thought 
that  he  saw  the  heavens  opening  and  the  angels  of 
God  praising  their  maker.  But  the  end  approached, 
and  after  Signer  Belletti's  solo,  "The  trumpet  shall 
sound,"  in  which  he  was  finely  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Harper  on  the  trumpet,  not  on  the  cornet,  the  great 
chorus  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  rolled  forth  in  thun- 
der tones,  followed  by  the  "  Amen,"  whicli  was 
sung  in  masterly  style.  To  me  it  was  wonderful  to 
hear  such  fugues  sung  with  such  precision  by  so  vast 
a  multitude.  The  feast  for  the  day  was  at  an  end, 
and  from  the  glories  of  Handel  we  must  descend  to 
common  life.  Twenty  thousand  people  must  be  got 
back  to  London,  and  this  was  accomplished  with  ap- 
parent ease,  owing  to  the  excellent  arrangements 
which  had  been  made.  All  arrived  in  safety  at  Lon- 
don, and  no  accidents  were  heard  of,  and  so  en- 
ded the  first  day  of  the  Festival.  W.  H.  D. 


\mt  ^h'oab. 


London. 

The  Operas.  Since  the  Handel  Festival,  the  two 
opera  houses  have  gone  on  with  pretty  much  the 
usual  round  of  repetitions.  At  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  Don  Giovanni  has  had  its  crowds ;  I  Puritani 
was  given  July  2,  with  Mme.  Penco,  and  Signers 
Gardoni,  Graziani  and  Ronconi.  The  remarkable 
feature  was  Ronconi's  acting  as  the  old  Puritan 
general.  Mme.  Penco  is  said  to  have  made  her 
greatest  "  hit "  as  Elvira.  Next  followed  the  Hu- 
guenots again  ;  and,  on  the  9th,  //  Giuramenio  was 
taken  from  the  shelf,  for  the  first  time  in  London 
since  1845.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a  favo- 
rite with  the  Londoners.  The  Musical  World  calls 
the  music  "  ineffably  dull,"  and  here  are  the  re- 
marks of  the  Athenceum  : 

Change  of  place  does  not  change  the  value  of 
music.  The  opera  pleased  only  tepidly  when  given 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  nineteen  years  ago — not  at 
all  the  other  evening,  when  it  was  executed  at  Drury 
Lane  ;  and  may  not  keep  its  hold  at  Covent  Garden. 
Why  should  this  be  ?  Signer  Mercadante  is  not 
poor  in  melody  ;  not  halting  in  science.  His  voices 
are  carefully  handled,  his  orchestra  is  discreet,  if  not 
inventive ;  yet  there  is  no  denying  that  his  operas 
"  hang  fire,"  while  those  of  Signer  Verdi  "  go  off  " — 
and  that  among  the  fifty  (we  believe  there  are  fifty), 
not  one,  save  perhaps  '  Elisa  e  Claudio,'  has  gained 
an  European  reputation.  So,  too.  Signer  Pacini, 
who  has  written  some  of  the  best  cavatinas  in  being, 
can  keep  no  permanent  footing  save  in  Italy,  and 
hardly  that,  even  there.  The  story  of '  II  Ginramento,' 
a  dilution  of  M.  Victor  Hugo's  '  Angelo,'  is  not  a 
happy  one  for  opera ;  being  originally  too  intricate 
and  too  violent,  and,  as  arranged,  too  intricate  and 
too  weak.  It  contains,  however,  three  good  acting 
parts — those  of  Elaisa  (Madame  Grisi),  who  stands 
for  the  original  Tishe — of  Bianca  (Madame  Nantier- 
Didie'e)  in  the  French  tragedy,  Catarina — and  of  Vis- 
cardo  (Signer  Mario).  The  due  justice  denied  to 
these  at  Drury  Lane  was  done,  so  far  as  soprano  and 
tenor  are  concerned,  at  Covent  Garden.  Madame 
Grisi  has  been  rarely  seen  and  heard  to  more  advan- 
tage of  late  years,  or  in  any  recent  part.  Her  voice 
was  under  wonderful  control  on  Saturday  last. 
Madame  Nantier-Didie'e  sang  her  great  air,  "  Or  la 
suir  onda  "  (a  lovely  air  it  is),  with  brilliancy  and 
finish.  In  the  first  act,  she  looked  very  h.andsome, 
and  acted  througliout  witli  some  sensibility  ;  hut  the 
artist  is  not  to  be  envied  when  called  on  to  perform  a 
task  which  shows  distinctly  where  the  limits  of  his 
powers  lie  ;  and  such  weight  and  fervor  and  persis- 
tence as  are  demanded  in  '  II  Ginramento '  from  the 
contralto,  whose  duties  arc  important,  both  vocally 
and  di-amatically,  are  not  possessed  by  Jladamc  Nan- 
tier-Didie'e.  Her  voice,  agreeable  and  peculiar  as  it 
is,  is  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  grand  opera  :  her 
conception  of  acting  ends  with  graccfulnc.'Js.  Signor 
Dehassini,  as  that  truculent  husband  (always  a  bari- 
tone) whose  tiresome  and  tyrannical  behavior  in 
modern  opera  almost  replaces  the  "  heavy  jintcrnity  " 
of  past  epoclis  of  musical  drama,  did  his  best  to  be 
sinister  and  slow, — his  great  eflbrt  being  in  the  inter- 
minable scena  in  tlie  second  act,  with  its  symphony 
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of  wondrous  length.  But  he  makes  no  way  here  : 
this  not  so  much  because  he  is  here  too  late  in  his 
career — as  because  his  career  has  never  been  a  true 
one.  Signor  Badiali  (to  illustrate)  is  in  every  re- 
spect his  senior,  and  has  only  appeared  in  England 
since  he  was  a  veteran.  Till  the  last,  however,  he 
will  tell: — and  be  welcome  to  a  London  public.  The 
opera  went  with  all  desirable  ripeness,  allowing  for 
the  absence  of  the  military  band,  which  had  been  un- 
expectedly "  commanded  "  to  Aldershott.  Tbe  play- 
ers in  the  orchestra  were  displayed  to  great  advan- 
tage by  the  number  of  symphonies  ohbtigati  with 
which  Signor  Mercadante  has  varied  (must  We  not 
say  retarded  ■?)  the  interest  of  his  score.  The  stage 
appointments  and  scenery  were  liberal  and  pictur- 
esque. A  word,  however,  on  the  latter  subject.  How 
is  it  that  in  England  we  can  never  escape  from  the 
patchings  of  wings — side  scenes,  sky  borders — which 
totally  destroy  illusion  ;  and  of  which  tlie  French 
(far  inferior  as  scene  colorists  to  ourselves)  know 
how  to  get  rid,  be  the  stage 'ever  so  small,  be  the 
composition  ever  so  complicated  ?  The  lich  and 
fanciful  architectural  niglit-scene  in  the  second  act  of 
'  II  Giuramento  '  was  entirely  spoilt  by  the  obtrusive 
pale  blue  lines  across  the  stage,  cutting  off  arch  and 
vault  in  a  manner  alike  arbitrary  and  impossible. 

At  Drury  Lane  the  pieces  have  been  La  Figha, 
Don  Giovanni,  Norma,  and  on  the  11th  La  Zingara 
(Bohemian  Girl)  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Balfe,  Miss 
Balfe  being  the  Arline.     The  same  critic  says  : 

Drury  Lane  Theatre  has  been  crowded  nightly  to 
see  the  pretty  ways  of  Mdlle.  Piccolomini,  and  to 
hear  the  grand  voice  of  Mdlle.  Tietjens, — the  other 
prime  clonne,  (among  them  Miss  Balfe)  having  been 
laid  aside.  In  one  respect  the  public  is  wise  to  take 
Time  by  the  forelock, — since  it  is  too  evident  that 
the  German  lady's  "  golden  age  "  is  rapidly  passing. 
No  voice,  were  it  twice  as  fine,  twice  as  strong  as 
hers  was  originally,  will  bear  misuse,  consequent  on 
false  production  of  the  tone,  v.'ithout  losing  its  quality. 
This  is  the  case  with  Mdlle.  Tietjens ;  whose  intona- 
tion, moreover,  is  no  longer  unimpeachable.  When 
will  singers  learn  that  if  they  would  sing  long  they 
must  sing  properly  ?  Either  heard  per  se,  or  as  taken 
in  contrast  with  Signor  Mongini,  Signor  Giuglini 
improves  ;  while  the  third  tenor,  M.  Be'lart,  in  '  La 
Eiglia,'  carries  off  the  honors,  by  his  singing,  from 
the  entertaining  behavior  of  the  Siennese  lady.  This 
artist  has  not  been  "  made  enough  of"  by  his  mana- 
gers. As  a  brilliant  tenor  he  is  almost  the  best  on 
the  stage. 

Now  that  Mr.  Smith's  subscription  season  is  vir- 
tually over,  we  may  ask  how  far  he  has  fulfilled  the 
following  promise  of  his  advertisement,  already  ex- 
tracted in  this  journal  as  a  curiosity  :  "  During  the 
present  season,  of  the  following  nine  operas,  five  (at 
least)  will  be  produced,  viz.,  Verdi's  grand  opera, 
'  Macbeth,'  for  the  first  time  in  this  country ;  Merca- 
dante's  opera,  '  II  Giuramento,'  lately  performed  with 
such  e'clat  at  Paris  ,•  Rossini's  opera,  '  Guglielmo 
Tell ' ;  Flotow's  opera,  '  Martha ' ;  Rossini's  opera, 
'  La  Gazza  Ladra,'  with  a  powerful  cast ;  Mozart's 
opera,  '  Nozze  di  Figaro  ' ;  Gliick's  opera,  '  Armida '; 
Verdi's  opera,  '  Les  Vepros  Siciliennes  ' ;  and, 
should  time  permit,  Petrella's  new  and  successful 
opera  of  '  lone  ' ;  ossia,  '  L'Ultimo  Giorno  di  Pom- 
pei,'  with  new  and  extensive  scenery  and  decora- 
tions." The  above  reminds  us  of  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  programme  of  an  extinct  opera-house,  in 
which,  besides  four  or  five  other  novelties — a  new 
work  by  M.  Meyerbeer  among  the  number — there 
was  advertised  the  cast  of  Mendelssohn's  coming 
'Tempest,' — an  opera  which  Mendelssohn  had  ex- 
pressly refused  to  write.  When  will  managers  only 
announce  that  of  which  they  are  secure  ?  A  series 
of  twenty  performances  to  come  is  announced  at 
Drury  Lane.  Possibly  during  this  soms  of  the  new 
operas  promised  may  be  produced. 

Concerts,  of  all  orders,  from  the  Bach  Society 
and  the  Philharmonic  down  to  Christy's  Minstrels, 
have  continued  to  abound.  Herr  Molique,  a  master 
violinist  and  composer,  has  had  his  annual  concert, 
at  which  he  produced  a  Trio  (piano,  violin  and  'celloj 
and  other  compositions  of  his  own ;  and  at  which 
Mile.  Anna  Moligue  played  Beethoven's  Thirty-two 
Variations  on  a  theme  in  C  minor.  Mr.  George  Lake 
has  produced  his  oratorio,  Daniel,  followed  by  vocal 
and  intrnmental  miscellanies.  Mr.  John  Thomas 
has  given  a  Harp  concert ;  Mr.  Howard  Glover,  a 
"monster  concert"  of  no  less  than  fifty  pieces  (!). 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Music  has  had  a  benefit  con- 
cert by  the  associates  (its  former  and  present  pupils,) 
remarkable   for  the  fact   that  it  presented  but  one 


work  by  an  academician,  namely  Macfarren's  over- 
ture to  Don  Quixote.  Among  the  other  pieces  was 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia,  played  by  Miss  Linley, 
a  pupil ;  a  chorus  from  Meyerbeer's  Pardon  de  Ploer- 
mel ;  vocal  pieces  from  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn 
and  Mercadante  ;  a  selection  from  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland's opera  L'Eroe  di  Lancastro ;  and  the  finale 
to  the  first  act  of  La  Cle^nenza  di  Tito.  Since  its 
foundation  in  1822  the  Academy  has  had  1,149  pu- 
pils, of  whom  106  were  educated  gratuitously,  and 
256  at  reduced  terms.  The  Academy  is  handled 
without  gloves  by  the  critics  ;  thus  the  Athenaum 
reads  the  following  lesson  from  this  concert : 

The  programme,  too,  illustrated  another  error  of 
this  body  so  pompously  designated,  so  chary  of  re- 
sults. Why  must  we  once  again  say  that  the  one 
educational  establishment  which  England  possesses 
has  other  duties  than  to  minister  to  the  self-occupa- 
tion of  amateur  composers  ■?  The  royalties  and  no- 
bilities of  other  countries,  who  exercise  themselves  in 
counterpoint,  or  melody,  or  dilettantism,  maintain,  as 
part  of  their  pleasure,  chapels,  or  quartet-parties,  or 
resident  pianists, — or  if,  as  happens  sometimes,  they 
write  operas,  such  operas  are  presented  in  the  theatres 
which  they  subsidize.  Here,  the  price  paid  for  aris- 
tocratic patronage  sfeems  to  be  that  the  students — 
present  or  former,— associates  or  foreigners  pressed 
in,. — must  "  do  suit  and  service  "  by  preparing  and 
performing  music  which  no  professor  can  declare  as 
meriting  a  place  in  a  collegiate  concert  that  includes 
specimens  by  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendels- 
sohn and  Meyerbeer.  The  Amateur  Societg  is  the 
proper  arena  for  such  attempts.  It  is  their  rccnr- 
rences  and  tbe  influences  which  they  symbolize  which 
have  reduced  the  Academy  to  its  present  unsatisfiic- 
tory  state. 

PHiLHARjtONic  Concerts. — The  last  concert  of 
the  season,  though  the  longest,  was  also  the  best. 
The  programme  is  worth  quoting : 

Symphony  in  E  flat Mozfirt. 

C.-ivatina.  "Sorgete"  (Maometto) — Sig.  Belletti. ..  .Rossini. 
Concerto  in  F  minor  (No.  4),  pianoforte — 

Miss  Ar.ibella  Goddard Sterndale  Bennett. 

Air  varie  (Les  Diamans) — Miss  L.  Pyne Auber. 

Overture  (Struens6e) Meyerbeer. 

Sinfonia  in  A.  No.  7 Beethoven. 

Aria,  •'  En  v.ain  j'espere  ''  (Robert  le  Diable) — 

Miss  L.  Pyne. Meyerbeer. 

Concerto  in  D  minor  (No.  9),  violin — 

Herr  Joachim Spohr. 

Duetto.  "  La  ci  darem" — Miss  L.  Pyne  and  Sig. 

Belletti Mozart. 

Overture  (Jubilee) TVeber. 

Conductor — Professor  Sterndale  Bennett,  Mus.  D. 

The  Bach  Society  gave  a  private  performance 
at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  2Ist 
ult.,  when  the  following  pieces  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett :  Cho- 
rale, ■•  Jesu,  meine  Freude,"  from  the  Filth  Motet ; 
double  chorus,  from  the  Fourth  Motet,  "  Come, 
Jesus  come ;  "  a  copious  selection  from  the  Passions- 
Musih ;  Concerto  in  C  minor,  for  two  pianofortes, 
executed  by  Messrs.  W.  Dorrell  and  G.  Russell ; 
Chaconne,  for  the  violin,  played  by  Herr  Joachim  ; 
and  solo  fugue,  for  pianoforte,  by  Mr.  George  Rus- 
sell (in  D  major — Clarier  bien  Temper^  The  per 
formances  were  received  throughout  with  loud  ap- 
plause, by  a  densely  crowded  and  thoroughly  musi- 
cal audience.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkinss  presided  at  the 
organ. — Mus.  World. 

Paris. 

The  news  from  Paris  is  small,  this  week.  M. 
Rota,  the  composer  of  ballets,  has  brought  an  action 
against  the  management  of  the  Grand  Opera,  for 
breach  of  engagement.  The  composer  at  the  Acad- 
mie  des  Beaux-Arts  who  has  this  year  carried  off  the 
grand  prize,  is  M.  Giraud.  Honorable  mention,  too, 
was  made  of  M.  Paladiihe,  whom  we  have  named,  in 
former  years,  as  a  prodigy  from  whom  much  was  ex- 
pected. A  young  tenor,  M.  Peschard,  has  been  sing- 
ing very  well  at  one  of  tbe  concerts  of  the  Conserva- 
toire in  '  Le  Conite  Ory,' — no  easy  task,  the  part  de- 
manding accomplishment  as  well  as  voice.  The 
opera  by  Prince  Poniatowski,  for  the  Grand  Ope'ra, 
seems  delayed,  because  not  completed.  MM.  Me'ry,  ■ 
and  Reyer  have  been  improvising  another  "  Victory  " 
Cintata,  which  was  executed  in  the  state  theatre. 
Complimentary  music  of  the  same  kind,  by  M.  Cohen, 
has  been  produced  at  the  Theatre  Ltpique, — and  a 
Cantata,  '  Solfcrino,'  at  the  Vaudeville  'Theatre.  It 
is  said  that  at  or  shortly  after  the  re-opening  of  the 
Thc'utre  Lj/riqne  in  Paris  (the  management  of  which 
is  not  about  to  change),  Madame  Viardot  will  appear 
in  Glnck's  '  Orph^e.'  We  hope  that  this  will  prove 
only  the  first  revival  of  his  five  superb  operas. — 
Athen(£um. 
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Music  by  Mail.— Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rfi-i-iu'ty  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtsiining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocala  with.  Piano  Accompaniment, 

Darling  Sister  Kate.     Ballad.        G.  W.  Stratton.  25 

A  sweet  and  pretty  song  for  the  drawing  room  ;  a 
most  welcome  gift,  we  should  think,  to  the  numerous 
friends  of  the  Composer. 

You  may  win  him  back  by  kindness.     Song. 

W.  T.  Wrigliton.  25 

Fare  thee  well ;  we  part  forever.     Song. 

J.  B.  Livingston.  25 
The  merry  maiden.     Song.  S.  Glover.  25 

Dear  Mary,  wake  from  slumber.  So.  F.  Homer.  25 
I  am  a  pretty  gipsey  maid.  Song.  Julius  Metz,  25 
"Welcome  home.     Song.  W.  T.  Wrighton.  25 

A  sparkling  wreath  of  vocal  gems,  in  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  point  out  the  finest.  Each  song  has  some- 
thing which  di.stinguishes  it  favorably.  It  is  an  as- 
sortment from  whicb  all  tastes  would  be  suited. 

The  Irish  Emigrants.     Duet.         Stephen  Glover.  25 

Let  us  gather  bright  flowers.    Duet.      "         "        25 

Over  the  waves  we  float.     Duet.  "        *'        25 

Glover  still  furnishes  the  English  singing  public 
with  new  duets,  and  all  find  more  or  less  favor.  The 
above  three  are  liked  more  than  ordinary,  the  last 
two  more  so  perhaps  than  the  first  one,  on  account  of 
their  sparkling,  lively  melody.    All  are  easy. 

The  two  Nightingales.     (Die  zwei  Nachtigallen.) 

A.  Hachel.  30 

A  charming  duet  from  the  German,  for  two  female 
voices.  It  deserves  unquahfied  recommendation. 
There  is  real,  genuine  poetry  in  both  words  and  mu- 
sic. Singers  of  cultivated  taste  should  not  neglect  to 
take  a  look  at  the  score  of  this  duet;  it  must  please 
them  highly. 


Instrumental  Music. 


II  Poliuto  Galop. 


F.  R.  Helmsmuller.  25 


The  sensation  galop  at  Newport,  appearing  without 
exception  on  the  programme  of  every  hop  at  the 
"Ocean ''and  tumultuously  redemanded.  Melodies 
from"Il  Poliuto,"  (The  Martyrs),  Donizetti's  opera, 
form  the  groundwork  of  this  spirited  piece  of  dance- 
music. 

The  Alarm  Clock  (Die  Wecker)  Polka. 

Chr.  Spintler.  25 

This  is  the  original  of  the  favorite  polka,  so  often 
performed  by  the  Germanians,  Gilmore's,  and  the 
Brigade  Bands  under  its  original  German  title,  "Weck- 
er  Polka."  The  trio  of  this  polka  is  founded  on  a 
melody  popular  all  over  Germany,  in  a  similar  manner 
as  our  "  Jordan  "  and  ''Few  Days  "  were  here  some 
years  ago. 

March  of  the  absent.        .  L.  Belanger.  10 

A  sweet  miniature  Romanza,  more  tender  than  he- 
roic. 

Books. 
The  Mat  Queen.     A  Cantata.     Words  by  H. 
P.    Chorley.     Composed    by   Wm.    Sterndale 
Bennett.  $1,00     In  Cloth,  1,25 

This  excellent  work  by  an  eminent  composer,  whose 
productions  are  characterized  by  sterling  merit,  will 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  collection  of  indi- 
viduals and  societies.  It  is  published  in  good  time 
for  early  fall  practice,  and  will  no  doubt  be  produced 
in  good  style  in  public  by  musical  Societies  in  various 
localities  during  the  ensuing  winter. 
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How  the  D *  went  pleasuring. 

Some  wise  man  once  remarked,  that  all  things 
human  have  an  end.  That  was  his  opinion  and 
it  has  obtained  extensive  currency.  Now  though 
my  observation  shows  me  that  many  things  hu- 
man bave  nal  come  to  aii  end,  still  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  dispute  the  proposition.  Take  the  hu- 
man race,  for  instance ;  I  know  that  it  still  exists 
this  side  the  ocean,  and  have  faith  that  it  holds 
its  own  on  the  other.  Yet  why  should  not  man 
die  out  finally,  like  the  dodo  ?  And  after  the  earth 
has  undergone  divers  transformations  and  is  again 
fitted  to  be  the  habitation  of  intellectual  beings, 
why  not  a  new  race  occupy  her  surface,  slowly 
developed  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  say,  from  the  bat, 
—  a  race  like  the  common  notion  of  angels  or 
Peter  Wilkins's  flying  islanders  ?  I  see  in  fancy, 
that  in  those  days  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  some 
future  Whitney,  studying  the  new  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust,  finds  a  clavicle  and  possibly  a  lower 
jaw  —  the  strong  point  in  so  many  men  — of  the 
extinct  animal ;  his  contemporaneous  Hall  de- 
scribes and  classifies  the  fossil ;  Hill  discusses  its 
curves  and  angles  mathematically ;  and  a  new 
Wyman  folds  the  drapery  of  his  wings  about  him 
and  lies  down  to  the  pleasant  dream  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  entire  animal  from  the  fragments.  What 
a  glorious  joke  it  would  be,  could  a  feminine  spec- 
imen of  the  (human)  animal  —  one  of  those, 
whose  circumference  is  such  that  it  takes  two  om- 
nibusses  to  hold  her  —  be  preserved  in  some  bed 
of  limestone,  like  fossil  shells  —  nothing  but  her 
form,  her  outer  superficies  (tautologically  speak- 
ing) !  What  a  subject  for  discussion  in  the  new 
earth's  "  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science"  —  what  a  topic  for  a  volume  of  the 
new  earth's  "  Smithsonian "  contributions  to 
knowledge !  Especially  if  a  male  specimen  in 
tights  happened  to  be  fossilized  near  her ;  —  the 
disparity  between  a  queen  bee  and  her  mate 
would  be  nothing  to  it. 

I  dare  not  pursue  the  topic  farther  in  a  paper 
devoted  to  "  Literature  and  Art "  to  the  e.xclu- 
sion  of  science  —  but  hope  that  these  few  lines 
may  be  admitted.  Though  to  some  things  human 
the  end  is  not  yet,  my  visit  in  Breslau  did  come 
to  a  close;  on  Monday  the  13th  of  June;  but 
not  my  visit  to  my  friend  the  professor,  for  he 
took  me  out  for  a  week  among  the  Silesian  moun- 
tains —  the  Riesengebirge  —  Giant  Mountains  — 
the  abode  of  yore  of  Rubezahl,  or,  as  somebody 
has  anglicized  his  name,  Numbernip,  — that  is  to 
say,  the  turnip  counter. 

"  Pfiiigsten  war  der  Fest  dcr  Freude," 
'Twas  Pentecost,  the  feast  of  gladness, 

and  a  little  after  noon  we  were  in  the  long  train 
filled  to  crowding  with  people  of  all  classes  and 
conditions,  bent  upon  a  few  days  of  country  air 
and  enjoyment,  running  southwardly,  the  towers 
of  Breslau  sinking,  dim  and  misty,  behind,  and 
that  blue  mass  of  mountain,  with  its  chapel  on 
the  summit,  the  Zobten,  which  for  weeks  had 
looked  so  invitingly  to  me  in  the  distance,  rising, 
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and  exchanging  its  blue  garment  for  one  of  green 
forests  and  fields  as  we  drew  nearer.  We  left  it 
however  upon  our  lefV,  where  it  veiled  its  face 
with  a  heavy  thunder  cloud.  Hardly  an  hour  on 
the  way  and  already  in  Freiburg  ?  Yes,  but  this 
is  only  a  short  road  of  t%venty-odd  miles  to  con- 
nect the  mountain  district  with  the  Silesian  capi- 
tal. 

Speaking  of  railroads — I  must  indulge  for  a 
moment  in  an  episode  —  an  indulgence  easily  jus- 
tified, if  need  be.  And  that  too  by  the  princi- 
ples of  musical  composition  —  as  thus  :  One  does 
not  always  feel  in  the  mood,  either  auditor  or 
performer,  for  musical  compositions  regular  in 
form,  of  perfect  logical  construction,  in  which  a 
theme  with  counter-subject  or  subjects  is  wrought 
out  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  schools. 
One  does  not  at  all  times  and  places  demand  a 
Bach  fugue  upon  the  organ,  or  a  strict  sonata  upon 
the  pianoforte.  In  this  hot  weather,  with  the 
dog-star  raging,  the  player  likes  to  sit  down  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  and  give  his  fiincy  free 
range,  and  draw  forth  from  his  instrument  groups 
of  tones  and  melodic  passages,  whose  connection 
has  no  other  logic  than  the  course  of  feeling  in 
his  own  breast ;  and  we  sitting,  or  rather  stretched 
upon  the  sofa  or  carpet,  where  the  evening  breeze 
has  full  sweep  across  our  heated  brows,  just  give 
ourselves  up  to  our  firiend's  inspiration  and  ask  of 
him  no  Beethoven,  no  Mozart,  no  Bach.  We  go 
to  the  lecture  room  and  hear  Emerson  discourse 
of  deep  things.  That  is  one  thing.  But  on  such 
an  evening  we  sit  and  enjoy  —  if  talk  takes  the 
place  of  music  —  the  conversation  of  one  whose 
mind  is  rich  in  power,  fancy,  experience  and  ob- 
servation, demanding  of  him  no  other  sequence 
of  thought  and  expression  than  that  arising  from 
the  mood  of  the  speaker.  We  follow  him  with- 
out labor  as  he  passes  from  maxim  to  anecdote, 
now  touching  us  with  some  delicate  sentiment, 
now  awaking  a  smile  by  some  sparkle  of  wit,  now 
shaking  our  sides  by  broad  farcical  humor.  Our 
talker  is  not  discoursing,  lecturing,  stating  an  ar- 
gument; he  is  giving  us  a  conversational /aHteia. 
But  this  fantasia  must  be  rigidly  under  the  con- 
trol of  at  least  common  sense.  Mere  talk,  an  ev- 
erlasting, wishy-washy  stream  of  words  will  never 
do ;  nothing  can  be  more  tedious. 

So  in  music,  a  mere  flying  of  the  fingers  over 
the  keys,  a  stringing  together  of  pianoforte  passa- 
ges, runs  and  trills,  with  skips  and  leaps,  and 
whisperings  and  thunderings —  all  this  is  naught. 
There  must  be  common  sense  too  in  music.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  jokes  to  me  is  to  hear  one  of 
your  finger-gymnasts  play  his  own  "  Grande  Fan- 
tasias sur  les  themes  de  "  —  any  opera  you  please. 
He  gives  you  three  or  four  or  any  number  of 
melodies  out  of  this  and  that  opera,  strung  to- 
gether by  the  same  connecting  links,  enveloped 
in  the  same  groups  and  runs  of  notes  ;  in  short, 
he  has  a  framework  into  which  tliis  evening  he 
sticks  this  picture,  to-morrow  that.  Fantasia  — 
fudge !  Such  compositions  are  like  parson  NoUi- 
cum's  sermons.  Every  Sunday  he  had  two  new 
texts  and  two  dilferent  sets  of  quotations  from 


Scripture ;  but  all  his  own  talk  interspersed  was 
nearly  word  for  word  the  same. 

A  real  fantasia  is  a  piece  in  which  the  artist 
gives  his  fantasy  —  his  fantastic  fancy  —  free 
range.  Hence  before  the  musician  can  write  a 
fantasia  he  must  have  a  fancy  —  which  a  majority 
of  fantasy  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  know. 

Now,  one  of  the  main  "  peeuliaristics  "  of  a  real 
fantasia  is  its  episodes ;  and  as  it  is  too  hot  weather 
to  write  articles,  I  am  trying  my  hand  at  an  epis- 
tolary fantasia,  wherein  episodes  are  perfectly 
justifiable. 

Quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

The  Episode.     Speaking  of  railroads.     Within 

a  year,  said  the  D to  himself,  I  have  travelled 

some  15  to  18  hundred  miles  on  these  German 
roads  and  have  been  but  once  or  twice  even 
slightly  annoyed  by  smoke,  dust,  jarring  and  jolt- 
ing, or  by  thunder  of  the  train  such  as  to  inter- 
fere with  conversation.     Whereas  at  home  ■ ! 

Does  my  quondam  fellow-traveller  remember  the 
ride  from  Detroit,  west,  when  she  not  only  had  to 
bear  the  horrors  of  that  middle  passage  in  her 
own  person,  but  very  soon  had  the  additional 
burden  of  all  the  whims  and  caprices  of  a  total 
stranger  —  the  frau  Bishopess  —  and  that  too 
throughout  all  the  dreary,  weary  hours  of  that 
horrible  day  ?  That  was  American  railroad  trav- 
elling !  And  does  she  remember  too,  how,  ne.\t 
day,  when  the  great  lady  was  refreshed  and  cos- 
tumed and  sat  in  state,  with  "  great  folks  "  about 
her,  that  she  could  not  even  cast  a  common 
"  good  morning  "  to  us  "  little  folks  "  V  Certainly 
it  was  reward  enough  for  you,  that  she  had  con- 
descended the  preceding  day  to  allow  you  to 
make  yourself  a  living  sacrifice  to  her !  When 
my  friend  Charles  brought  home  his  beautiful  and 
altogether  lovely  European  wife,  they  landed  at 
Boston,  and  her  first  experience  of  American 
raih'oad  travelling  was  from  that  city  to  Albany. 
She  had  full  faith  in  the  superior  excellence  of 
everything  American,  but  was  obliged  in  the 
course  of  the  day  to  express  some  slight  mis"iv- 
ings  in  this  matter.  It  was  only  by  firmly  keep- 
ing before  her  mind  that  certain  oddities  which 
she  observed,  were  to  be  viewed  merely  in  the 
light  of  proofs  of  the  glorious  political  and  social 
freedom  of  her  new  countrj-men,  that  she  was 
able,  during  this  first  day's  i-ide,  to  be  quite 
pleased  with  the  difference  between  American 
and  German  railroad  travelling.  Of  these  "  oddi- 
ties," one  was  the  entrance  into  the  car  of  a  con- 
stable with  two  malefactors,  handcuflfed,  who  were 
placed  in  the  next  seat  —  a  glorious  example  of 
the  equality  which  reigns  among  our  free  and  en- 
lightened citizens — for  in  Europe  they  would 
have  been  shut  up  in  a  car  by  themselves  like  a 
pair  of  o.xen  ;  another  was  her  first  opportunity 
of  forming  a  conception  through  her  eyes,  nose, 
stomach,  and  dress,  of  the  fascinations  of  "  fine 
cut "  and  "  cavendish  " ;  and  a  third  that  in  such 
a  land  of  liberty,  no  provision  is  made  by  which 
a  small  party  of  friends  can,  if  the_y  please,  have 
a  small  separate  room  in  a  car  by  themselves ; 
but  every  reasonable  person  sees,  as  she  did  very 
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soon,  that  liberty  and  equality  mean  that  Pat  O' 
Donnegan,  having  dined  on  bread,  onions  and 
■whiskey  with  a  dudeen  for  dessert,  has  a  right  to 
the  other  half  of  the  seat  in  the  car  in  which 
your  sister  or  your  wife  is  sitting,  but  not  that  she 
has  any  right  to  be  so  exclusive  as  to  purchase  a 
separate  place  where  Pat  cannot  eater.  But  I 
am  digressing  in  my  digression  —  which  is  rather 
too  much.  To  return  to  the  point,  which  is  that 
of  the  smoke  and  dust  and  jar  and  noise  of  our 
roads  compared  with  the  general  absence  of  them 
on  these. 

I  am  patriotic  —  as  patriotic  as  Topsy  was 
wicked.  I  could  discourse  upon  my  pati'iotism 
by  the  hour,  now  and  then  turning  somersets,  like 
that  heroine,  by  way  of  punctuation.  But  with 
all  my  patriotism,  I  could  not  but  confess  that  a 
railroad  ride  at  home  in  a  hot  day  of  summer  is 
something  to  make  a  stout  heart  quail,  while  here, 
even  in  the  third  class,  it  is  in  general  a  positive 
enjoyment  —  certainly  to  me.  Now  as  every- 
thing at  home  is  better  than  here  —  because  every 
thing  there  is  American,  but  here  it  is  not,  —  of 
course  there  must  be  good  reasons,  excellent  rea- 
sons, reasons  as  plenty  as  blackberries  for  the 
smoke  and  dust  and  all  the  et  ceteras  of  our 
roads.  I  ruminated  long  on  this  subject ;  in  fact, 
nearly  half  my  way  from  Prague  to  Briinn,  the 
other  day,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  thoughts,  and 
not  until  I  was  able  to  cry  with  Archimedes, 
"  Eureka ! "  was  the  mind  at  ease.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  solved !     Ecce. 

We  are  an  eminently  religious  people.  We, 
as  a  nation,  are  clad  in  godliness,  as  a  porcupine 
in  quills  — it  sticks  out  all  over  us.  With  us  the 
only  passport  to  public  honors  and  the  favor  of 
the  community  is  immaculate  purity  of  daily 
walk  and  conversation.  Not  the  greatest,  per- 
haps, in  all  cases,  bnt  the  best  of  men  become 
the  servants  of  the  commonwealth,  so  that  as  we 
rise  in  the  scale,  our  public  bodies  —  a  New 
York  common  council  or  a  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton for  instances —  are  indeed  assemblies  of  the 
saints.  Accidents  happen  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Sumner,  but  then  exceptions  only  prove  rules. 
This  godly  spirit,  so  eminently  conspicuous  in  our 
legislative  halls,  pervades  all  ranks  and  classes  — 
if  such  a  phrase  may  be  used  where  in  fact  exist 
neither  ranks  nor  classes  —  and  railroad  compa- 
nies are  no  exceptions.  In  their  case,  however, 
the  ruling  idea  is  a  sort  of  missionary  spirit  —  the 
roads  are  constructed  with  a  view  to  impressing 
divine  truth  upon  such  as  ride  ;  thus  the  journey 
between  New  York  and  New  Haven,  upon  a  hot 
summer's  day,  gives  a  Catholic  no  faint  idea  of 
purgatory,  while  that  from  Albany  to  New  York 
along  the  river,  gives  the  Calvinist  the  most  feli- 
citous human  imitation  of  those  regions  which 
lie  beyond.  Since  evil  communiitations  corrupt 
good  manners,  communication  is  made  generally 
difficult,  ofttimes  impossible ;  and  care  is  taken 
that  accidents  shall  occur  often  enough  to  keep 
the  passengers  in  mind  of  the  truth :  "  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

To  this  point  my  reflections  led  me  and  I  felt 
how  much  superior  our  system  is  to  that  of  Ger- 
many —  not  so  comfortable  indeed,  but  so  improv- 
ing ! 

And  so  my  mind  was  at  ease  and  the  episode 
ends.  The  episode  serves  another  good  purpose . 
for,  meantime,  the  Professor  has  talked  with  the 
ofEcials,  great  and  small,  at  the  (Silesian)  Frey- 
burg  railroad  station,  and  made  up  his  mind  as  to 


routes  and  plans  for  to-day  and  to-moiTOw,  all 
which  particulars  are  spared  the  reader,  who  will, 
at  this  moment,  find  us  at  Killer's  hotel,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Preiburg  market  place  ;  on  "  the 
King,"  as  they  call  the  principal  market-places, 
in  Silesian  towns. 

Dame  Nature  is  one  of  the  best  of  old  ladies, 
pleasant  and  well-disposed  ;  not  merely  willing  to 
give  us  the  necessities  of  life  but  putting  herself 
out  to  add  to  its  enjoyments  and  delights.  She 
hastwo  abhorrences;  the  one,  a  vacuum,  in  which 
all  the  children  of  men  agree  witli  her,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  pocket  and  stomach,  if  not  the 
head  ;  the  other,  straight  lines,  wherein  mankind 
in  general  disagree  with  her.  Here  too  are  ex- 
ceptions ;  when  she  works  in  the  dark  darkly,  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  crystals  or  in  stratifying 
rocks,  she  indulges  in  straight  lines,  and  now  and 
then  a  Hogarth  discovers  the  line  of  beauty  and 
grace.  A  great  while  ago,  I  suppose  in  the  time 
of  the  Saurians  or  a  little  later  —  not  the  Sawins, 
for  they  are  a  modern  Massachusetts  family,  and 
built  the  first  corn  mill  for  Eliot's  Indians  at  Na- 
tick  —  the  old  lady  heaped  up  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  level  countries,  now  Silesia  and  Bohe- 
mia. She  in  process  of  time  rounded  their  sum- 
mits, curved  the  lines  which  unite  them,  and 
used  the  surplus  earth  for  various  ends ;  among 
them  that  of  spreading  a  noble  table  land 
at  the  foot  of  the  chain  on  the .  side  opposite  the 
gi'eat  Silesian  plain.  She  then  collected  the  wa- 
ter which  fell  upon  the  mountain  tops  or  which 
gushed  iu  springs  from  their  sides,  and  with  it  cut 
deep  ravines  and  gorges  through  the  table  land, 
opening  out  into  broader  and  most  beautiful  val- 
lies.  The  mountain  sides  and  the  broad  fields, 
the  beds  of  coal,  the  veins  of  minerals  and  the 
healing  springs  of  this  region  she  gave  man  for 
his  necessities ;  but  these  ravines  are  for  his  delight 
and  recreation.  One  of  them,  theFiirstensteiner 
Grund,  we  are  just  now,  between  two  and  three 
in  the  afternoon,  leaving  Hiller's  hotel  to  see. 
So  the  professor  leads  the  way  down  the  street, 
to  the  little  river,  and  here  we  turn  up  the  valley, 
following  it,  noting  the  proofs  of  enterprise 
and  industry  all  along,  in  the  neat  comfortable 
cottages,  with  their  gardens,  fruit  trees,  flowers, 
and  singing  birds,  in  the  mills,  which  the  little 
river  is  dammed  to  turn,  and  in  the  occasional 
dwelling  of  some  wealthy  proprietor. 

In  Breslau  I  had  seen  no  beggary,  hardly  any 
proofs  of  poverty  ;  during  the  ride  hither,  I  have 
seen  the  palatial  residence  of  a  man  who  began 
life  with  nothing  and  now  has  an  income  of  50  to 
60,000  dollars  per  annum ;  all  along  the  twenty- 
odd  miles,  which  we  have  traversed  since  noon, 
nothing  but  the  most  smiling  picture  of  prosperity 
and  happiness ;  and  so  now  in  our  walk  along 
this  little  river,  on  each  side,  the  road  is  lined 
with  neat,  clean  (wonderfully  so  for  German 
peasantry)  cottages,  many  of  them,  in  fact,  regu- 
lar American  log  houses,  only  nicer  than  ours, 
and  many  of  them  having  additions  in  brick 
equal  in  extent  or  even  greater  than  the  original 
dwelling  —  everything  betokening  prosperity, 
nothing  anywhere  during  our  walk  speaking  of 
poverty.  By  and  by,  it  began  to  cloud  up  and  a 
shower  came  on,  of  which  we  caught  a  few  drops 
before  we  could  reach  a  small  peasant  inn,  away 
up  towards  the  end  of  the  long  straggling  street, 
a  place  of  resort,  no  doubt,  for  the  mechanics  and 
laboring  people  of  Freyburg  on  a  Sunday  or 
other  hoUday.      For  on  the   other  side  of   the 


street  was  a  bit  of  garden  with  arbors  and  coffee 
alcoves,  and  a  covered  place  for  bowling,  where 
a  party  of  young  men  and  maidens  were  amusing 
themselves,  on  this  Pentecost  holiday. 

Was  it  not  Swift,  who  wrote  to  this  efl^ect  ? 

"  How  I  want  thee,  humorous  Hogarth, 
Thca,  I  hear,  a  pleasant  rO|yne  art." 

He  wanted  the  painter  to  draw  for  hfm,  so  I 
want  some  one  to  give  my  friends  (the  seventeen 
persons  who  will  really  read  all  this —  if  Dwight 
prints  it),  a  nice  drawing  of  this  little  peasant 
tavern,  outside  and  in.  From  the  broad  paved 
or  tiled  passage,  passing  through  the  house,  the 
rear  door  opening  into  a  courtyard  devoted  to 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  geese,  ducks,  chicks,  and  et- 
ceteras, opened  to  the  right  the  door  of  the 
"guest-room"  —  a  quite  large  apartment.  As 
we  entered,  on  our  right,  occupying  the  corner  of 
the  room,  was  a  sort  of  bar,  on  our  left  a  place 
for  cooking  built  up  precisely  like  a  blacksmith's 
fireplace  with  us.  Two  or  three  great  dressers 
or  beaufats,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  them, 
held  the  crockery  and  glass,  and  along  the  win- 
dow sides  of  the  room  unpainted  tables  with  set- 
tees to  match,  clean  and  neat  as  sand,  soap  and 
water  would  make  them. 

A  bustling,  lively  landlady  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive us  and  to  make  us  the  coffee  and  give  us 
the  glass  of  milk  with  which  we  strengthened 
ourselves  to  await  the  return  of  sunshine.  As  to 
landlord,  whether  there  was  one  ?  An  old  grand- 
daddy-ly  looking  body  sat  still  in  a  corner  and 
took  ten  minute  looks  at  us  now  and  then,  as  if 
we  were  a  little  beyond  his  experience.  But  he 
could  not  have  been  the  "  Wirth." 

Two  or  three  boys  in  Sunday's  best  —  not  of 
very  finest  quality  though  —  apparently  "  coming 
the  swell "  on  a  minute  scale,  drank  beer,  ate- 
black  bread,  and  that  sort  of  cheese,  which  sends 
off  a  whole  laboratory  complement  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  — not  musk  by  any  means  —  and, 
I  believe,  smoked.  They  finally  "paid  up,"  I 
noticed,  with  an  air  of  "  dam  the  expense  ",  just 
as  I  have  so  often  seen  at  home.  And  at  still 
another  table  two  or  three  men  were  playing 
cards.  So  we  sat  by  ourselves,  sipped  our  coffee 
and  milk,  made  our  remarks  and  chatted  in  Eng- 
lish, doing,  as  to  the  weather,  as  they  are  said  to 
do  in  Spain,  let  it  rain.  Here  come  a  guest  or 
two.  One  is  a  woman,  whom  they  all  seem  to 
know,  and  every  face  brightens  up ;  the  landlady 
kisses  her ;  the  card  playei-s  greet  her  with  bright- 
ened faces,  old  grand-dad  looks  happy  j  ard  even 
the  professor  and  I  feel  her  influence.  A  common 
peasant  woman,  strong  and  muscular,  but  blithe, 
straight,  quick  in  motion  ;  face,  which  no  delicacy 
of  rearing  would  have  made  regularly  handsome, 
no  exposure,  no  hard  labor  could  render  ugly;  a 
woman  not  made  of  fine  porcelain,  Iflce  the  "  up- 
per ten,"  but  of  common  clay,  which  had  been 
lying  absorbing  sunbeams,  Lord  knows  how  long. 
And  now  she  radiates  them.  There  is  no  lack  of 
jokes  and  repartees.  She  overlooks  iter  card- 
players  and  laughs  at  their  mistakes.  They  chal- 
lenge her  to  a  game.  She  accepts,  talking  and 
joking  all  the  time,  and  wins.  Now  why  is  it 
that  in  all  this  peasant  woman  does  and  says,  we 
discern  a  certain  air  of  refinement  and  delicacy  ? 
How  does  she  avoid  crossing  that  invisible  line 
beyond  which  lies  the  common,  the  vulgar  ?  As 
well  ask  how  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Handel 
give  us  melodies,  which  the  change  of  two  or 
three  notes  would  deprive  at  once  of  their  del- 
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icacy  and  refinement,  and  yet  tbey  always  avoid 
those  notes. 

Here  are  some  new  comers,  a  couple  of  mu- 
sicians; there  was  to  have  been  band  music  some- 
where up  the  "  Grund,"  but  the  rain  which  has 
daslied  their  coats  dashed  their  hopes  too.  So 
they  stop  here  to  soothe  their  disappointment 
with  a  seidel  of  beer. 

By  and  bye  the  rain  was  over  and  we  went  on 
our  way ;  but  previously  the  Professor  had  ro- 
guishly told  the  Wirthin  that  his  companion  was  a 
"  born  American  "  !  That  was  great  news  —  you 
should  have  seen  them  look  ! 

"  Why  have  I  said  so  much  about  the  peasant 
woman  ?  " 

Simply  because  I  thought  her  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  sunshine. 

At  length  we  turned  to  the  left,  crossed  the 
little  river,  passed  by  a  linen  mill  or  two,  and 
then  into  the  path  leading  to  the  Schweitzerei  — 
a  little  house  of  entertainment,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hin,  on  the  «dge  of  as  lovely  a  bit  of  meadow  as  is 
often  to  be  seen  —  lying  between  two  ridges  and 
bounded  at  the  fiirther  end  by  woods.  A  beauti- 
fully kept  path  led  along  the  valley,  and  where  it 
struck  the  woods  turned  abruptly  again  to  the 
lefV,  and  we  were  in  the  "  Flirstensteiner  Grund.'' 

On  either  hand  an  exceedln'gly  steep  slope, 
sometimes  rocky  precipices,  covered  with  dense 
forest,  a  lively,  noisy  brook  dashing  along  down 
its  stony  bed,  the  best  ot  path.s  leading  the  way 
along  its  course  —  all  cool,  quiet,  fragrant  and 
dreamy  —  birds  chirping  and  piping,  trout  play- 
ing in  the  pools — dear  me,  it  was  so  delicious! 
So  we  wound  along — there  being  no  straight 
lines  —  and  crossed  the  brook  on  a  rustic  bridge. 
Then  suddenly  it  grew  lighter  in  the  gorge,  for 
on  the  other  side  the  forest  was  cut  away,  and 
there  on  a  point  of  land  where  the  Grund  makes 
an  angle,  on  a  precipice  higher  than  Bunkerhill 
monument,  stood  the  grand  castle  — pa,rtly  old,  it 
was  a  strong-hold  in  the  time  of  the  Hussite  warsi 
partly  new,  in  the  fine  French  Chateau  style  of  a 
century  since  —  of  prince  or  count  somebody,  the 
owner  of  all  these  meadows,  and  gorges  and  for- 
ests. I  believe  the  owner  is  a  Count  Hochberg  — 
but  not  having  occasion  to  correspond  with  him, 
I  was  not  particular  as  to  name,  title  and  address. 
Whoever  he  is,  he  is  a  noble  nobleman  in  the  best 
sense,  but  a  most  un-American  one.  Suppose  for 
a  moment  that  I  owned  this  establishment.  Being 
an  American,  overflowing  with  patriotism,  believ- 
ing the  glittering  generality  that  all  men  are 
born  free  and  equal,  that  one  man  is  just  as  good 
as  another  arid  a  great  deal  better,  my  first  step 
would  be  to  enclose  all  this  part  of  my  property 
with  a  high  fence.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Grund  I 
should  put  up  warnings  to  all  trespassers,  that  if 
caught  on  these  grounds  they  should  be  prosecuted. 
For  what  under  heaven  is  the  use  of  ow  ning  such 
a  lovely  bit  of  nature  if  I  can't  keep  it  to  myself? 
If  Rag,  Tag  and  Bobtail,  and  all  their  brethren  of 
the  mob,  can  have  as  much  benefit  from  it  as  I, 
and  yet  I  be  at  all  the  expense  ? 

No,  no.  We  Americans  are  cute.  We  know 
divers  things.  We  charge  admission  fees  into  all 
our  caves.  AVe  have  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  to 
see  the  falls  of  Montmorency,  or  to  cross  to  Goat 
island  at  Niagara  —  of  course  it  is  worth  it,  and 
that  quarter  of  a  dollar  saves  us  democrats  from 
contact  with  many  a  poor  person  to  whom  25  cts. 
is  a  day's  food. 

But   Hochberg  still  holds  to  the  antiquated,  ri- 


diculous notions  of  his  European  ancestors,  —  be- 
longing as  he  does  to  the  aristocracy  of  a  monar- 
chy and  not  being  a  free  and  enlightened  citizen 
of  our  glorious  country.  So  he  has  had  the  most 
perfect  paths  possible  constructed  all  along  the 
Grund,  both  below  and  above,  with  tablets  direct- 
ing the  stranger  to  the  finest  points  of  view, 
where  the  precipices  jutt  out  over  the  gorge ;  has 
built  the  Schweigerei  in  the  meadow  below,  and 
fitted  up  the  old  castle  to  which  we  are  coming 
presently,  as  places  of  entertainment,  with  a  tar- 
rifl  of  prices,  so  adjusted  as  to  be  within  the 
means  of  the  poor,  and  near  the  new  chateau  a 
fine  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  guests  of 
higher  rank.  It  is  but  natural  that  he  and  his 
family  should  not  wish  to  be  constantly  intruded 
upon  by  everybody,  and  so,  while  the  grounds 
are  perfectly  free  to  prince  and  peasant  alike,  the 
peasant  is  induced  by  difference  in  expense  to 
"  patronize  "  the  Wirths  of  the  two  lesser  '  Guest- 
houses,' rather  than  him  of  the  hotel.  Having 
enjoyed  the  view  of  the  Castle  long  enough  we 
went  on  now  rapidly  ascending  —  until  I  was 
brought  to  by  the  path  ending  against  a  barrier 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  —  not  high  enough  to 
injure  one  much  in  falling  therefrom,  but  so  lofty 
as  to  make  alighting  on  the  rocks  below  a  dange- 
rous termination  of  the  fall.  After  enjoying  my 
surprise  a  moment  the  Professor  called  me  back  a 
few  feet  and  took  me  through  a  narrow  passage 
cut  in  the  living  rock,  whence  the  path  rapidly 
ascended,  and  brought  us  in  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  the  '  old '  castle  of  Fiirstenstein.  The 
old  castle,  for  there  are  two,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  gorge ;  this  one  having  been  in  the  good  old 
days  of  robber  dens,  a  sort  of  outpost  to  the 
other.  It  was  once  mostly  in  ruins,  but  has  been 
restored,  and  is  now  a  small  but  very  good 
specimen  of  the  castle  of  romance.  Of  course 
there  are  changes. 

The  moat  is  a  garden.  The  drawbridge  a  solid 
one.  The  Lord  of  the  castle,  the  landlord ;  the 
high-born  ladye,  the  landladj' ;  the  maids  of  honor 
are  maids  of  all  work ;  the  chamberlain,  a  cham- 
bermaid ;  the  cupbearers,  bearers  of  cups.  Instead 
of  the  donjon,  demijohns ;  the  visitor  cries  not  to 
the  Warder,  "Blow  your  winding  horn"  —  but 
takes  a  horn  himself. 
To  illustrate. 

Theij".  —  The  Lady  Guldikunda  sat  by  the 
open  window  occasionally  casting  her  glance  into 
the  beautiful  vale  below ;  but  mostly  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  altarcloth,  which  she  was 
embroidering  in  golden  and  silver  threads,  in 
pursuance  of  the  vow  she  had  made  in  praying 
protection  for  the  loved  one  now  far  away  fighting 
the  infidel  in  defence  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  Why 
does  her  color  heighten,  and  her  gentle  heart  go 
pit-a-pat  ?  Lo,  she  hears  the  sound  of  the  clatter 
of  hoofs  as  two  horsemen  come  winding  up  the 
steep  ascent,  and  now  announce  their  approach 
to  the  castle  by  sound  of  trumpet.  The  highborn 
dame,  her  mother,  draws  near  and  in  gentle  but 
lofty  accents  accosts  her  beauteous  daughter  thus : 
"  Thou  art  sad,  my  daughter.  But  sadness  be- 
fitteth  not  the  daughter  of  the  Fiirstensteins. 
Lay  aside  thy  embroidery  and  come  with  me  into 
the  hall  of  audience,  that  we  may  fittingly  re- 
ceive these  '  two  horsemen,'  who  perhaps,  having 
wandered  in  all  the  lands  of  Romance,  may  now, 
by  the  grace  of  James,  bring  us  tidings  from  the 
holy  Land." 

The  Lady  Guldikunda,  &c.,  (the  rest  anybody 
can  supply.) 


Now.  —  Gretel  stood  just  outside  of  the  win- 
dow, now  and  then  looking  down  into  the  valley, 
but  mostly  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  beer 
glasses  which  she  was  washing,  in  pursuance  of 
the  promise  she  had  made  to  do  all  work  for  a 
certain  stipendium,  amounting  with  christmas 
gift  to  about  830  American  money  per  annum. 
Why  does  her  color  heighten,  &c.  She  hears  a 
party  of  students  coming  up  the  path  and  an- 
nouncing their  approach  by  a  loud  song  and  still 
louder  laughter,  and,  as  she  knows  she  is  pretty, 
she  expects  not  a  few  kisses  and  as  many  groschen 
as  kisses.  The  landlady,  her  mistress,  now  calls 
sharply  to  the  pretty  maiden :  Gretel,  let  the 
glasses  be,  wipe  your  hands  and  come  in,  for  a 
party  of  students  are  calling  for  beer."  Wherupon 
Gretel,  &c., 

I  like  Now  best. 

The  Professor  and  I  crossed  the  bridge,  passed 
under  the  arch^  where  no  portcullis  now  threat- 
ens, to  the  castle,  turning  into  the  Grand  Saloon — 
that  is,  the  main  public  room.  Somewhat  weary, 
out  of  breath  and  a  little  wet,  I  needed  something 
—  or,  to  give  the  idea  in  its  exact  shade  of  truth, 
wanted  something.  As  my  memory  on  all  occa- 
sions like  this  turns  homeward  with  an  ardent 
longing  for  old  friends  to  share  my  pleasure  with 
me,  so  now  my  thoughts  wandered  to  Cambridge, 
and  the  association  of  ideas  brought  to  mind  just 
the  medicine  wanted  ;  of  which  I  give  a  recipe, 
for  happily  I  found  all  the  materials,  save  one,  in 

the  Castle. 

"  Fresli  sweet  milk,  1  pint. 
Pare  Cogniac,  1-2  gill. 
Sac.  Alha,  quant.  su£f. 
Mix  and  imbibe  slowly.-' 
(Tlie  ingredient  wanting  was  a  nutmeg  for  flavor.) 

The  Lord  of  the  Castle  was  a  disappointed 
man.  The  rain  had  reduced  his  visitors  on  this 
feast  of  gladness  from  hundreds  to  dozens.  But 
he  took  his  misfortune  bravely  and  chatted  with 
us  kindly  —  as  landlords  do  —  or  ought  to.  He 
told  us  how  the  Graf  v.  Hochberg,  having  had  the 
old  buildings  thoroughly  repaii-ed  —  whether  the 
present  Graf  or  a  predecessor  matters  not  —  had 
made  them  the  receptacle  of  divers  curiosities  in 
the  antiquarian  and  military  line.  We  saw 
them  —  for  a  heavy  shower  kept  us  under  shelter. 
A  collection  of  ancient  goblets  and  other  glass 
ware  proved  very  curious  indeed,  and  would  be 
a  treasure  to  the  gentleman,  who  shall  finish  the 
history  of  the  Lady  Guldikunda  begun  above  ;  so 
too  a  cjuantity  of  queer  old  furniture,  tables, 
chairs  and  the  like,  much  of  which  has  its  history 
and  is  good  as  a  novel  when  it  rains ;  there  was 
a  camp  bed  of  Frederick  H,  Carlyle's  hero,  a 
narrow,  low,  short  iron  stead,  with  a  hard  mat- 
trass  and  tentlike  hangings.  It  reminded  me  of 
the  remark  which  Wellington,  "  they  say,"  made 
when  he  overheard  the  woman  say  of  his  : 
"  Lor*  —  'tisn't  wide  enough  to  turn  in  !  "  — 
Madam,  when  you  begin  to  turn  in  your  bed,  it  is 
time  to  turn  out ! " 

In  a  sort  of  tower  room  above  —  not  the  tower 
of  the  Castle  —  were  ranged  the  ancient  arms,  a 
small  but  very  choice  collection,  cross  bows,  the 
springs  of  steel  and  so  stifi'  that  a  winch  was 
necessary  to  bend  them  ;  specimens  of  the  earliest 
firearms,  two  of  which,  with  the  stocks  inlaid  with 
exquisite  ivory  work,  are  finer  than  any  which  I 
saw  either  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  Zwinrrer 
at  Dresden,  or  in  fact  any  of  the  manj-  collections 
which  I  have  visited.  Fine  S])ecimens  of  the 
weapons  of  the  Turks  in  the   days  when   they 
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were  the  teiTor  of  Europe ;  of  the  Christian  in- 
genuity of  the  middle  ages  in  devising  horrible 
instruments  for  hand  to  hand  slaugliter;  various 
styles  of  defensive  armor,  of  different  periods  — 
these  form  the  balk  of  this  little  mnsenm.  In 
another  room  was  a  remarkably  fine  writing-desk, 
some  seven  feet  in  heigth,  of  ebony  and  tortoise- 
shell —  a  gift  from  some  royal  or  princely  some- 
body, to  some  royal  or  princely  somebody-ess  — 
ever  so  long  ago.  And  so  forth,  to  say  nothing 
of  that  long,  long  string  of  portraits,  which  hang 
in  the  passageway  to  the  little  chapel,  and  which 
in  part  are  either  very  queer  specimens  of  paint- 
ing, or  paintings  of  very  queer  specimens  of  men. 
But  then  they  belong  to  the  very  babyhood  of 
Art. 

A  party  of  eight  or  ten  peasants,  most  of  them 
young  fellows  and  girls,  went  through  the  rooms 
with  us,  and  showed  much  appreciation  of  the  ar- 
tistic and  historic  interest  of  what  we  saw.  There 
is  no  established  fee,  and  from  the  poorer  classes 
a  groschen  or  two  apiece  from  such  a  party  is  all 
that  is  expected.  From  others  more.  "  So,  after 
all,  your  old  castle  with  its  curiosities  is  a  mean, 
money  making  concera  !  " 

Not  so  fast,  Obadiah.  If  Count  Hochborg 
wished  really  to  make  money  out  of  the  concern, 
he  has  but  to  let  it  to  some  city  hotel  keeper  to 
become  a  place  of  summer  residence  for  fashiona- 
ble people.     It  would  be  full  all  the  time. 

But  it  is  not  so.  Men  of  his  station  are  proud 
to  show  a  noble  and  princely  generosity  to  the 
poorer  people.  The  small  rent,  which  such  a 
place  pays,  hardly  covers  the  interest  of  the 
money  expended  upon  it,  with  the  expense  of 
keeping  all  in  order  and  repair.  For  a  tourist, 
who  is  traversing  Europe,  this  little  nest  would 
certainly  not  be  worth  going  out  of  the  way  to 
see.  But  for  the  dense  population  of  this  region, 
few  of  whom  have  the  means  or  time  to  travel, 
especially  for  children  of  the  poor,  the  little  old 
castle,  with  its  illustrations  of  past  ages,  has  a  very 
great  value.  Suppose  it  could  be  transported  by 
some  Aladdin's  Genie  to  a  hilltop  in  old  Massa- 
chusetts ;  would  it  not  be  worth  a  whole  library 
of  chivalrous  romances,  as  a  historic  picture  of  an 
age  of  which  our  country  can  have  no  monu- 
ments ?  No ;  the  same  feeling  which  causes  the 
Count  to  throw  open  his  beautiful  grounds  with 
all  their  rare  and  valuable  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  prince  and  peas- 
ant alike,  has  led  him  also  to  gather  the  relics  of 
the  olden  time,  collected  by  his  ancestors  through 
ages  of  chivalrous  warfare,  into  the  rooms  of  the 
old  castle,  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  all.  It  is  a  glorious  feeling,  and  meets  its  re- 
ward in  the  respect  and  affection  in  which  the 
Count  and  his  family  are  held  by  all  about  them. 
There  is  no  revolutionary  spirit  among  the  people 
of  such  parts  of  Germany  —  there  can  be  none. 

A  triangular  precipice  jutting  out  into  the 
gorge  —  the  base  of  the  triangle  defined  by  the 
moat  —  along  the  base  and  up  one  side,  the  ran- 
ges of  buildings  —  at  the  apex,  the  tower,  within 
which  is  the  chapel  —  the  remaining  space,  form- 
ing an  irregular  quadrangle,  a  court  planted  with 
trees,  with  a  delicious  prospect  to  the  West  — 
the  West,  I  guess,  for  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass  had  become,  in  spite  of  the  huge  '  humps ' 
of  locahty,  which  nature,  or  rather  the  phrenolo- 
gists, have  given  me,  as  twisted,  confused  and 
incomprehensible  as  those  of  any  Theology  with 
which  I  am  conversant.     Not  a  very  lofty  tower, 


but  high  enoTJgh  to  give  a  clear  view  along  over 
the  tree  tops —  and  what  a  view  \  To  the  North 
and  East  (guess  work  again)  the  range  of  moun- 
tain tops —  not  Alpine,  vast  and  sublime,  but  of 
forms  of  exceeding  beauty  and  jast  far  cnongh 
away  to  wear  the  mysterious  garment  of  blue  in 
which  mountains  delight  —  hitherward,  from  their 
bases  the  table  land,  rolling,  and  undulating,  oc- 
casionally sinking  into  vallies,  cultivated  to  the 
extreme,  waving  with  golden  harvest  fields,  enli- 
vened by  villages  and  towns ;  at  oar  feet  the 
Ftirstensteiner  Grund,  dark  with  firs,  and  so  de- 
lielously  and  invitingly  cool  andshady  ;  then  the 
grand  old  Chatean,  over  on  yonder  broader  point, 
with  its  outbuildings  and  its  park  ;  and  away  in 
the  distance  such  a  glorious  reach  of  country ! 

I  ascended  the  tower  two  or  three  times.  The 
first  time  I  was  driven  below  by  a  thunderstorm, 
which  came  rolling  down  in  huge  masses  of  black- 
ness from  the  moantains,  with  the  lightnings  play- 
ing along  its  front ;  the  last  time,  the  storm  was 
vanishing  in  the  distance,  its  huge  voice  bat  a 
miffhty  mnrmnr,  its  blackness  now  silvered  by  the 
sunbeams  and  enlivened  by  the  rainbow.  I  was 
in  the  mood  for  enjoyment  after  so  many  months 
in  the  weary  monotony  of  the  North  German 
plains,  and  I  did  enjoy  to  the  full  —  to  the  full ; 
and  by  and  bye  a  sentiment  of  reverent  gratitude 
came  welling  np  from  the  fountain  of  feeling  — 
Ach,  der  lieber  Gott !  It  is  indeed  a  goodly  heri- 
tage which  He  has  given  his  human  children  for 
a  dwelling  place ! 

Then  we  went  on  our  way  again;  looking 
once  more  at  the  '  Lists '  on  the  other  side  the 
moat,  where  the  Silesian  nobility  held  the  tour- 
nament in  1802,  after  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Castle,  the  tlien  young  King  Frederick  William 
III.  and  his  beautiful  wife  Louise,  being  present ; 
few  of  the  merry  makers  of  that  day,  but  had 
more  serious  battles  to  fight  in  the  next  fifteen 
years,  and  with  other  weapons,  than  the  lances 
and  banners,  which  still  hang  in  the  museum  that 
we  saw  an  hour  since ;  down  into  the  Grund  and 
past  those  groups  of  fir-trees  —  the  finest  1  ever 
saw  and  which  are  among  the  beautiful  things 
that  memory  will  retain  —  over  the  bridge  and 
up  the  more  than  300  stone  steps  to  the  other 
side  —  broad  paths  through  the  groves,  where  not 
only  indigenous  but  a  great  variety  of  foreign 
trees  grow  luxuriantly  —  turning  down  to  the 
favorite  points  of  view,  "table  rocks,"  jutting  out 
over  the  edges  —  and  so  on  to  the  gardens,  with 
their  flower  plots,  and  stretches  of  green  sward, 
and  clumps  of  flowering  shrubs,  azaleas,  rhodo- 
dendrons, roses  &c.,  and  avenues  of  noble  lindens, 
to  the  chateau,  where  we  went  into  the  narrow 
court  of  the  old  part,  where  in  the  Hussite  wars  a 
siege  was  successfully  resisted,  and  into  the  grand 
gala  dining  hall  adorned  with  frescos  and  oil 
paintings  in  the  French  style,  which  prevailed  all 
over  the  continent  a  hundred  years  ago  —  into 
the  range  of  new  apartments,  one  of  which  is  to 
be  the  silver,  another  the  gold  room,  those  metals 
only  to  be  used  in  the  finish  —  but  the  war  has 
scattered  the  workmen  and  their  labors  have 
ceased  —  out  upon  the  iron  balcony  where  is  the 
exquisite  view  into  and  up  the  Grund,  to  the  old 
castle  and  to  woods  and  hills  beyond  —  again 
through  the  gardens  and  down  the  long,  long 
avenue  to  the  little  river  where  we  entered  the 
road  again  and,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  re- 
turned to  Hiller's  hotel  in  Freyburg. 

And  so  ended  the  D's  first  day  of  pleasuring. 


Handel  Studies "  Eeviewed, 

(Frwn  the  London  Musical  TToidd.) 
(Contmned.y 

"We  arc  really  obligee!,  being  somewhat  otrt  of 
breath,  paracTox  after  paraelox,  von  sequihiT  after  non 
Sfqiiihir,  aibsnrdity  alter  absnreiity,  crowding  and  jost- 
ling each  other  in  this  infinitely  strange  production, 
this  confused  jumble  of  words,  this  motley  crowd  of, 
sentences,  wliich,  under  the  name  of  Handel  Studies, 
Mr.  Chorley  has  put  forth  to  the  world,  and  which, 
on  the  three  days  of  the  Handel  Featiral,  was  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  mortifying  pnrchasers, 
who  (like  tlie  keen  reporter  for  The  Daily  Telegraph) 
sought  wisdom  and  information  in  its  pages,  and 
found  nothing  they  could  clearly  make  oat,  except 
that  Handel  M^as  "  the  son  of  a  sabstantial  snrgeon 
sixty-three  years  of  age  at  liis  birth."  Talce,  for  in- 
stance, a  paradox  which  is  neither  mare  nor  less  than 
an  outrage  upon  common  sense  : 

"And,  leaning'  for  yet  a  moment  longer  to  the  side 
of  speculation,  let  ns  consider,  whether  in  the  sroup- 
ings  of  voices  and  keys  which  separate  The  Messiah 
from  other  of  Handel's  works"  (!)  "any  imperfect 
stiqgestion  of  the  f&ur  Ei'Gngeiists  may  have  been  pre- 
sent to  the  grest  master*  in  arranging  his  work  for 
its  fonr  recitants  ;  and  this  withoat  gainsaying  the 
fact,  that,  as  a  whole,  the  oratorio  may  have  been  fto 
repeat  Zelter's  epithet)  'accidental'  in  its  contriv- 
ance." 

Pntting  aside  the  wildncss  of  this  "speculation," 
its  reckless  audacity  is  mnde  more  evident  liy  the  fact 
that  the  words  of  The  Ulesaiah  are  chiefly  taken  from 
Isaiah  and  the  Prophets — that  the  Psahtis,  Lamenta- 
tions, and  Job :  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  to  the  Ilehrews 
and  Cormthians ;  even  the  Jievelntions,  are  largely 
borrowed  from ;  and  that  one  of  the  Evangelists, 
Mark,  is  altogether  overlooked.  Mr.  Chorley  mtist 
have  been  indulging  in  what  he  terms  (No.  1,  page 
46),  "a  personal  dream,"  t  whatever  that  may  signi- 
fy ?  As  a  paradox-proper,  it  is  "  without  peer  or 
paragwi  "  (p.  22). 

To  pass,  however,  from  paradox  toplnm,  here  is 
aplnm,  an  antithetical  pimn,  of  the  "  snblifBe  with- 
out whiskers  "  species  (p.  25) : 

"  What  v.'as  possible  after  such  a  close  to  teliert  may 
he  called  the  introductory  p&i'tion  |'  of  the  oratorio  7 
Merely  contrast ;  and  contrast  without  contradiction  is 
attained  in  the  highest  possible  degree  in  the  Pastoral 
Symphony." 

"  Contrast  -n  ithont  contradiction  "  js  about  as  good 
as  the  '^affectionate  suavity  ""  (page  2.5),  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  singtilar  writer,  distingtrishes  the  Pas- 
toral Symphony  of  the  Messiah  from  the  introduction 
to  the  Christmas  Anthem  of  John  Sebastian  Bach, 
who.  with  the  flippancy  that  rarely  deserts  him  when 
alluding  to  that  incomparable  masician,  and  the  incs- 
herency  tiiat  rarely  deserts  him  tinder  any  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Chorley  declares  to  be  "  oftener  pertinent 
than  attractive."  With  reference  to  the  recitative, 
"And  lo!  the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  we  are  informed 
that,  "  the  undulation  of  the  arpeggiato  accompani- 
ment of  violins  enhances  the  placidity  of  the  effect  by 
the  introduction  of  a  qnict,  not  a  stagnant,  radiancy." 
Had  the  writer  been  here  in  his  antithetical  hnmor,  " 
"  Quiet  without  stagnancy  "  might  have  served  his  turn. 
And  now,  to  conclude  for  the  present,  "  let  ns,  for  a 
moment,"  once  again  "  lean  to  the  side  of  the  trans- 
cendentalists,"  and  extract,  for  the  more  profound 
among  our  readers,  a  passage  abont  mnsic,  more 
hopelessly  obscure  than  any  thing  of  the  same  length 
in  the  late  Thomas  Taylor's  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics : 

"  There  is  no  fixed  alphabet  of  sounds,  forms,  keys, 
rhythms,  or  phrases  in  music,  imaginatively  consid- 
ered, no  inexorable  distrilmtion  of  what  is  empty  and 
what  is  full,  of  lohat  is  animate  and  zrhat  is  inanimate, 
such  as  unmusical,  and  uninventive  and  nnscientific 
musicians  have,  of  late  years,  thought  it  proper  to 
KAIL  as  a  condition,  by  way  of  requisition  and  of  self- 
defence,  on  the  body,  os  the  soul,  of  their  art. 

"What  then?"  (What  then?  indeed!)  "Has 
music  no  ascertainable  purpose  ?  no  definite  mean- 
ing? Is  it  merely  an  unknown  tongue,  without  a 
possible  dictionary  ?  "  (If  the  tongue  is  unknown, 
it  would  be  hard  "to  make  a  dictionary).  "  Not  whol- 
ly, '  Yes,'  not  altogether,  '  No,'  might  be  the  reply  ; 
though  to  trace  the  limits  of  affirmative  and  negative 
would  baffle  the  power  of  the  most  subtle  definer." 

"  By  way  of  requisition  and  of  self-defence,"  we 
should  like  very  much  to  "  nail,  as  a  condition,  on 

*  Mr.  Tellowplush  might  sug-gest  that  the  "  suggestion  "  in- 
atead  of  being  ^'present  to  the  great  master,*'  -would  have  pre- 
senterf  itself  to  the  great  master. 

t  Yellowplush ! — what  is  a  ''personal  dream"? — and  what 
would  be  an  impersonal  dream  ? 

X  It  may  be  so  called,  without  oEfence— being  neither  more 
nor  less. 
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the  soul  "  of  Mr.  Chovley  a  clear  statement  of  Avhat 
the  above  sentences  may  happen  to  signify ;  but  as  to 
drive  a  nail  into  a  soul  {perhaps  a  sole,  not  tlie  tish, 
but  the  sole  of  a  boot,  is  meant  \ )  would  be  a  hopeless 
process,  we  are  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  mystifi- 
cation, and  regard  the  whole  passag-e  as  an  "inexor- 
able distribution  of  what  is  empty  "  of  meanin<r,  "and 
what  is  full"  of  conceit,  a  specimen  of  jarjioa  only 
to  be  compared  with  the  ravings  of  Ancient  Pistol. 

''Come  we  to  full  points  here;  and  lire  et  cctcras  nothing?  " 

In  falling  foul  of  Zelter,  the  friend  of  Goethe  and 
instructor  of  Mendelssolm,  Mr.  Chorley  is  oracnlar 
beyond  the  avei'agc.  Zcltcr  was  for  placing  the  Pas- 
toral Symphony  between  "  The  people  that  wall;ed 
in  darl^ness,"  and  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  in- 
stead of  where  it  really  stands  in  the  score.  This 
affords  the  autlior  of  Handel  Studies  an  opportunity 
ofletthigout  all  he  knows  about  keys,  "  a  subject," 
he  tells  us,  "  which  has  engaged  many  fancifitl  per- 
sons." Mr.  Chorley,  as  "fanciful,"  at  least,  as  the 
most  "fanciful"  of  his  predecessors,  lays  down  the 
law  in  a  foot-note,  which  embodies  among  otiier  pret- 
ty things  an  anecdote  : 

"  Tliis  very  chorus  *  reminds  me  of  a  session  of  a 
musical  society  at  which  it  seemed  agreed  by  nil  and 
sundry  sitters,  among  them  competent  men  who  did 
not  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking,  that  no  grand  com- 
position had  ever  been  written  in  the  key  of  G  major; 
till  a  speaker  /i'o/H  a  corner  cited  this  chorus,  and 
'  See  the  conquering  hero  comes,'  from  Handel 
alone." 

That  the  erudite  pundit  "  from  a  corner,"  who  thus 
opportunely  enlightened  the  "competent  men  who 
did  not  talk  for  tlie  sake  of  talking,"  was  Mr.  Chor- 
ley himself,  may  be  gathered  from  the  complacency 
with  which  the  anecdote  is  narrated.  Nevertlieless, 
were  the  story  told  by  an}'  less  "pertinent"  authority 
we  should  have  given  it  small  credit,  and  have  feit 
inclined  to  set  down  the  "  competent  men  "  as  a  set 
of  incompetent  noodles,  and  the  voice  "from  a  cor- 
ner "  as  the  voice  of  one  not  better  informed  than 
themselves.  A  list  of  remarkable  compositions  in  the 
key  of  G  major  could  readily  be  furnished  to  exhaust 
a  page  of  our  smallest  type.  At  the  head  of  it  might 
stand  Beethoven's  piano-forte  concerto  No.  4,  surely 
a  grander  piece,  if  not  a  finer  in  its  way,  tlian  "  See 
the  conriuering  hero  comes,"  unless  the  term  "gr.ind  " 
have  no  other  signification  than  what  may  happen  to 
suit  at  a  given  moment  any  particular  "  freak  "  of 
the  author  of /Zanrff/  Studies.  To  the  concerto  might 
be  added  a  piano-forte  sonata  (No.  1,  Op.  31),  from 
the  same  pen,  which  has  every  right  to  be  denomina- 
ted "  grand."  Then,  if  Beethoven's  quartet  (Op.  IS) 
be  rejected,  that  of  Mozart,  in  the  set  dedicated  to 
Haydn  (one  of  the  "grandest"  of  whose  "grand" 
symphonies,  by  the  way,  is  in  G  major),  will  assur- 
edly not.  Spohr's  orchestral  symphony.  No.  G  ( The 
Historical),  is  in  the  same  key,  besides  very  many 
more  instrumental  compositions  by  that  master  ("illus- 
trious in  spite  of  Mr.  Chorley),  .■ill  unexceptionably 
"grand."  Without  advancing  further,  however,  or 
passing  on  to  choral  music,  enough  has  been  luldiiced 
to  show  that  the  "all  and  sundry  sitters  "  (mcluding 
the  gentleman  "from  the  corner"),  at  the  "session," 
the  memory  of  which  iVlr.  Chorley  has  immortalized, 
were  by  no  means  overburdened  with  a  store  of 
knowledge  on  the  particular  subject  they  were  dis- 
cussing. 

The  "  anecdote  "  is  followed  by  one  of  those  plat- 
itudes, pompously  enunciated,  that  distinguish  the 
author  of  Handel  Studies  from  his  contemporaries  : 

"  Convenience^  in  keys  is  another  affair;  one  to  be 
ruled  by  a  master's. experience  of  his  materials." 

The  common-place,  Iiowevcr,  is  sulTicient,  unless 
illustrated  ;  and  so  ("  to  complete  the  whimsy")  we 
have  the  following  ; 

"All  tenor  songs  must  now  (to  suit  the  fashion  of 
the  day)  be  written  in  the  key  of  T>  Hat,  for  the  sake 
of  the  A  flat  above  the  line,  which  is  a  charming  note 
on  the  vocal  instrument.  One  might,  again,  be  struck 
with  the  small  amount  of  choral  music  written  in  the 
key  of  E  major,  if  one  did  not  recollect  the  height  to 
which  its  position  on  the  scale  must  necessarily  drive 
the  voices." 

The  first  sentence  may  be  met  by  a  flat  denial,  sup- 
ported, if  necessary,  by  a  whole  catalogue  of  modern 
tenor  songs  not  in  D  flat.  This  reckless  habit  of  gen- 
eralizing is  as  much  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Chorley  as 
the  pompous  enunciation  of  platitudes,  and  leads  him 
at  times  into  egregious  blundering.  With  respect  to 
the  "small  amount  of  choral  music  written  in  the  key 
of  E  major,"  the  reason  put  forth  is  absurd.  The 
same  would  apply  to  E  minor,  a  favorite  key  with 

5  The  Boleway  of  elnalng  the  dilemma.—"  Yeliowtlcsh." 
*  '•  For  unto  us  <a  child  is  born." 
t  The  italics  are  Mr.  Chorley'a. 


composers  ;  and  still  more  strongly  to  F  (another  fa- 
vorite key),  because  the  latter  is  half  a  tone  higher 
on  the  scale.  By  what  process  of  reasoning  the  au- 
tlior of  Handel  Studies  can  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  key  of  E  major  is  calculated  to  "  drive 
the  voices  "  higher  than  that  of  E  minor,  we  are  puz- 
zled to  guess. 

After  liavinsr  enlightened  the  world  in  the  matter 
of  keys,  Mr.  Chorley  administers  two  or  three  smart 
finger.taps  on  the  check  of  "feu"  Zelter,  whose  "in- 
genious analysis  of  The  i1/ess/o/i,  for  the  instruction 
of  Goethe,  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  far-fetched,"  but, 
though  "ingenious"  and  "interesting,"  not  at  all 
calculated  "for  the  instruction  of"  Mr.  Chorley. 
The  innovation  suggested  by  Zelter  (already  men- 
tionedj  is  thus  summarily  discussed  : 

"'The  people  th.at  walked'  is  in  B  minor  ;  Tor 
unto  us '  is  in  G  major ;  and  the  pivprictj/  recommen- 
ded by  Zelter  is  to  intrude  a  movement  in  C  major 
betwixt  the  two;  a  fctncfj  somewhat  cacophonousin  point 
of  sequence."' "  The  lengths  to  which  the  pedan- 
tic desire  qfexhauslinfj  a  subject  by  over-appreciation  will 
lead  a  superior  man,  have  rarely  gone  further  than  in 
this  instance." 

Now  we  have  no  wish  to  advocate  the  cause  of  M" 
Zelter ;  but  we  must  enter  a  very  strong  protest 
against  mere  shows  of  words,  which,  having  no  abso- 
lute signification,  can  be  translated  into  nothing.  If 
Mr.  Chorley  lived  under  the  Inquisition,  and  that  au- 
gust tribunal,  apprehensive  that  his  words  involved 
some  mystic  thrust  at  their  ti"ue  faith,  were  to  place 
him  on  the  rack  until  he  could  explain  precisely  what 
"  the  jiedantic  desire  of  exhausting  a  suhject  by  over- 
appreciation  "  is  intended  to  convey,  he  would  prob- 
al)ly  remain  "  stretched,"  until  not  a  joint  was  left 
nnlooseiied,  not  a  bone  unbroken.  This  would  be  a 
lamentable  catastrophe;  but  really  such  mock  pro- 
fundity is  intolerable,  and  makes  the  act  of  reading  a 
book  a  nuisance,  instead  of  an  agreeable  diversion. 
Mr.  Chorley  is  up  to  the  eyes  in  it.  He  cannot,  or 
will  not,  state  even  a  plain  fact  (when,  at  rare  inter- 
vals, he  has  one  to  state)  plainly  ;  but  must  turn  and 
twist  it  about,  until  the  meaning  becomes  conipletbly 
enveloped  in  a  mesh  of  n-ords,  as  a  fly  in  the  tram- 
mels of  the  spider,  Chorlcj'-fied,  in  short,  so  thorough- 
ly, that  no  one  but  the  octonocular  manufacturer 
himself  can  get  at  it.  Mr.  Chorley  may,  "  without 
reserve,  as  without  offence  "  (Chorley)  be  entitled  a 
word-spider;  since  he  wraps  up  his  meaning  in  a  film 
of  verbosity,  as  uninviting  as  it  is  impenetrable. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Unwarrantable  Criticism  of  a  Nobleman, 

(From  the  London  Musical  TVorld.) 

SiH :  Have  you  seen  (and  if  so,  why  have  you  not 
noticed)  the  abominable  onslaught  committed  by  some 
free  pen  (morally  equivalent  to  "hooter")  in  the 
Daiti/  Telegraph  upon  a  recently  exposed  musical 
tableau  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  "?  Let  your  read- 
ers judge  of  its  malicious  intent,  and  decide  upon  the 
punishment  which  should  be  the  writer's  due  : 

"EoY.4L  Academy  of  Music. 

"  A  grand  concert,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music — the  one  great  musical  school 
possessed  by  England — was  given  yesterday  aftci'- 
noon,  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  'under  the  im- 
mediate patronage  of  her  Majesty,  his  Roy.al  Highness 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  Royal  Family.'  All  the 
vocalists  and  instrumentalists  were  associates  or  pu- 
pils of  the  Academy;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
G.  A.  Macfarren's  overture  to  '  Don  Quixote,'  the 
programme  contained  no  compositions  by  Academi- 
cians, unless  the  noble  patron  of  the  institution  be 
considered  one.  However  that  maj'  be,  a  lar(>-e  por- 
tion of  the  concert  consisted  of  pieces  signed  by  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland;  and  the  audience,  which  as 
usual  on  these  occasions  comprised  a  number  of  well- 
known  musicians,  had  thus  an  opportnniiy  of  judging 
how  far  the  works  of  the  composer  whom  the  Acade- 
my delighteth  to  honor  are  calculated  to  influence  the 
students  for  good  or  for  evil.  If,  as  has  been  often 
]Miblicly  stated  on  good  authority,  the  compositions 
of  the  i5arl  of  Westmoreland  arc  constantly  executed 
by  the  pupils,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  either  utter- 
ly disregard  their  models,  in  wliicli  case  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  trouble  are  evidently  thrown  away ;  or 
they  must,  to  some  extent,  imitate  them  ;  and,  to  tell 
the  plain  truth,  the  music  of  Lord  Westmoreland  is 
something  not  to  imitate,  but  to  avoid.  Yesterday, 
after  pieces  by  Ilaydn,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  &c., 
had  been  sung  by  various  pupils  and  associates,  a  se- 
lection from  Lord  Westmoreland's  opera  of  L'Eroe 
di  Lancaster  was  performed,  the  principal  p.arts  being 
taken  by  Miss  Laura  Baxter,  Miss  Bankes,  Miss 
Palmer,  Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Allan  Irving. 


The  execution  was  sufficiently  good,  to  say  the  least, 
and,  as  the  noble  earl,  who  from  his  seat  in  the  stalls 
directed  the  singers  by  means  of  manual  gesticula- 
tions, applauded  the  performance  on  several  occa- 
sions, we  may  conclude  that  the  music  of  the  Hero  of 
Lancaster  was  rendered  in  accordance  with  the  inten- 
tions of  the  noble  diplomatist  who  wrote  it.  To  say 
that  the  ex-minister  at  the  Court  of  Vienna  is  incap- . 
able  of  writing  an  opera,  that  he  does  not  possess  the 
gift  of  melody,  nor  the  science  of  harmonic  combina- 
tions ;  that  his  Uero  of  Lancaster  is  as  dull  as  it  is 
noisy,  and  as  noisy  as  it  is  dull,  is  to  state  what  every 
one  who  heard  the  selection  from  that  work,  already 
knows.  There  is  nothing  really  offensive  in  saying 
so.  Composition  is  not  Lord  Westmoreland's  '  ca- 
reer.' Probably  Dr.  Sterndale  Bennett  would  make 
no  very  creditable  figure  at  Schiinbrunn,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  ex-ambassador  cannot  shine  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms.  But  there  is  a  difference  ; 
Dr.  Bennett  never  attempted  diplomacy ;  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  Lord  Westmoreland,  and  better 
still  for  the  Academy  of  Music,  if  he  had  never  at- 
tempted coni])osition.  Or,  if  the  noble  earl's  taste 
lies  in  that  direction,  why  does  he  not  have  his  works 
performed  jirivntcly,  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  cir- 
cle of  acquaintances?  There  are  liberiies  which  a 
man  is  allowed  to  take  with  his  friends,  but  which  by 
common  consent  are  forbidden  in  connection  with  the 
public.  Thus,  amateur  quartet  parties  and  amateur 
glee-clubs  are  suflcred  in  private  life,  either  because 
the  various  members  have  some  remarkable  moral 
qualities,  or  because  they  give  pood  suppers,  or  for 
some  other  vali'l  reason.  But  their  performances 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  public ;  and  if  Lord 
AVestmoreland  would  give  his  He7o  of  Lancaster  at 
Covent  Garden  or  Drury  Lane,  or  any  where  but  at 
a  concert  of  the  Academy,  he  would  find  that  that  too 
would  not  be  tolerated.  The  mere  production  of  a 
few  pieces  of  weak  operatic  music  would  not  have 
elicited  from  us  such  violent  expressions  of  disappro- 
bation as  we  feel  called  upon  to  put  forth  when  those 
pieces  are  known  to  be  slock  performances  at  an  in- 
stitution where  it  is  supposed  that  our  future  compos- 
ers are  to  be  formed.  A  '  Battle  Symphony,'  a  chorus 
with  soli,  and  a  quartet  with  harps,  were  the  speci- 
mens given  yesterday  of  this  terrible  Hero  of  Lancas- 
ter. 'The  quartet,  though  thoroughly  common-place, 
was,  perhaps,  a  little  better  than  the  other  pieces. 
The  'Battle  Symphony'  w.is  a  fight  between  the 
various  instruments,  in  which  the  drums  generally  get 
the  best  of  it;  indeed,  drums  and  harps  seem  to  have 
peculiar  charms  for  Lord  Westmoreland,  though  it  is 
fair  to  add  that  he  does  not  forget  the  trombones,  and 
the  brass  family  in  general.  There  is  one  instrument, 
however,  \ihich  has  been  nnaccounlably  omitted  in 
the  orchestration  of  the  Hero  of  iMucaster,  we  mean 
the  Lancaster  gun.  A  little  heavy  artillery  is  all  the 
'Battle  Symphony'  required  to  maku  it  perfect. 

"After  the  Lancastrian  afl'air.  Misses  Van  Noor- 
den,  Baxter,  and  Palmer  sang  some  popular  songs." 

Now,  Sir,  let  every  honest  and  independent  man 
speak  out.  Asti-Plebs. 


Church's  Heart  of  the  Ancles. 

The  London  Times  of  July  27  says  that  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  British  public  have  the  op]iortnnity,  in 
Mr.  Church's  picture,  of  judging  of  American  Art 
under  more  favor.ablc  circumstances  than  if  the  paint- 
ing were  exhibited  in  a  crowded  gallery,  like  that  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Of  the  painting  itself  it  is  said 
that  in  it  equal  power  is  shown  with  that  displayed  in 
the 'Niagara."  As  an  example  of  the  literal  and 
minute  style  of  landscape  painting,  which  some  critics 
call  "representntive,"  others  "  historical,"  and  others 
"  topogra|5hical,"  it  has  never  been  approached  for 
scale  and  elaborateness  by  any  work  of  art  yet  shown 
in  England.     The  Times  goes  on  thus : 

"  The  study  and  labor  that  must  have  been  ex- 
pended on  Mr.  Church's  picture  deserves  to  be  called 
'  colossal.'  Few  men,  indeed,  would  have  ventured 
to  grapple  with  a  subject  which  announces  itself  as 
the  representation  of  one  of  those  vast  table  lands  of 
Southern  America  out  of  which  rise  the  majestic 
masses  of  the  Andes.  The  picture  is.  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  generalization.  The  iiainter  has  ventured  to 
bring  into  the  compass  of  his  largo  canvas  objects 
which  in  strict  topograjihical  truth  it  could  not  have 
embraced.  In  order  to  piescnt  at  once  to  the  eye 
one  of  the  enormous  mountain  s]3urs  which  shoot  out 
across  the  valley  that  lies  between  the  ranges  of  the 
Chimborazo  on  the  west  and  Cotopaxi  on  the  cast, 
together  with  the  snow-crowned  summits  of  one  of 
their  giant  peaks,  the  breadth  of  the  space  that  sepa- 
rates the  ccnti'al  pile  from  cither  of  these  mighty 
mountains  has  been  diminished.  We  are  thus  ena- 
bled to  embraeo  at  a  glance,  in  the  middle  distance, 
the  table  land  intersected  with  its  river,  falling  from 
level  to  level  by  a  succession  of  cataracts  ;  in  the 
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further  distance  the  central  mountain,  made  of  up- 
piled  hill  on  hill  till  the  receding  uplands  are  lost  in 
bars  of  fleecy  cloud ;  and  far  away  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  composition,  the  eye  reaches  the  topmost 
height  cro-\Tned  with  a  half-formed  rainbow  ;  and  on 
the  left  the  snow-capped  domes  and  pinnacles  of 
Chimborazo  himself,  glittering  in  sunlight  under  a 
canopy  of  cloudless  blue. 

The  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  standing  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  looking  down  on  the  river,  which 
after  cutting  its  way  between  banks  of  rock,  thickly 
clothed  with  such  tropical  vegetation  as  is  found  at 
tlie  height  of  the  table  land  between  Quito  and  Guay- 
aquil, plunges  into  an  abyss  immediately  under  his 
height  of  observation.  Before  its  plunge  it  forms  a 
broad  and  glassy  pool.  Along  its  left  bank  runs  tlie 
high  road  from  Guarando  to  Hambato,  which  brings 
the  produce  of  Quito  to  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  and 
conveys  the  foreign  goods  from  the  latter  place  of 
shipment  to  the  interior  of  northern  Ecuador.  The 
scale  of  objects  is  given  by  a  couple  of  figures,  rest- 
ing at  the  foot  of  a  cross  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  whole  foreground  is  a  marvel  of  elaborate  study. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  clothed  with  torest  trees, 
bright  with  parasitic  orchids,  their  limbs  matted  with 
the  green  cordage  of  the  lianos  and  wild  vines,  and 
rising  from  a  dense  undergrowth  of  ferns  and  lichens. 
Among  this  luxuriant  greenery  glow  the  gorgeous 
blossoms  of  the  equatorial  Flora,  and  the  irridescent 
splendors  of  tropical  birds  and  insects.  Wandering 
sunbeams  strike  here  and  there,  on  tree  trunk  and 
liclien,  pierce  the  fern-clad  hollows  of  the  cliff,  or 
kindle  into  foam-bows  in  the  spray  of  the  waterfalls. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  the  representation  of  these  sun 
freaks,  and  of  all  the  incidents  of  the  river's  course, 
that  the  great  pictorial  skill  of  tlie  painter  is  most 
strikingly  manifested.  But  he  has  not  sacrificed  for 
any  such  details,  however  brilliiint  or  tempting,  the 
grandeur  of  his  great  whole.  In  so  far  as  this  is  sus- 
ceptible of  representation  by  the  'minute  '  or  '  topo- 
graphical' method  which  Mr.  Church  follows,  he 
seems  to  us  to  have  done  well-nigh  all  that  can  bo 
done  by  the  combination  of  close  study,  a  keen  eye 
and  a  most  patient  hand. 

But  many  will  be  of  opinion  that  no  possible  com- 
bination of  these  can  re-produce  the  impression  of  a 
scene  combining  so  many  incidents  in  so  colossal  a 
■whole,  and  that  the  '  suggestive '  or  '  imaginative  ' 
method  can  alone  re-create  for  the  spectator  what  the 
painter  saw  and  felt  under  the  shadow  of  Chimbo- 
razo. Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Church's  picture  is  not 
less  a  grand  and  a  unique  work.  No  landscape  pain- 
ter of  our  old  world  has  ventured  to  grapple  with 
such  a  range  of  nature  as  Mr.  Church  has  boldly  ad- 
dressed himself  to." 


C^yV)' 
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Paris. 

At  the  Grand-Ope'ra  Madame  Caroline  Burbot 
continues  her  appearances  in  the  V^epres  Slcihennes 
and  the  Uugmnois.  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  and  M. 
Koger  have  taken  leave  for  the  season  in  Le  Prophete  ; 
there  is  a  report  that  M.  Roger's  engagement  will 
not  be  renewed.  Bellini's  Montecchi  e  Caimletti, 
translated  by  M.  Nuitter,  into  Romeo  et  Juliette,  is  in 
rehearsal  for  tlie  debut  of  Madame  Vestvali,  and  will, 
it  is  expected,  he  produced  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  Gluck's  Alceste,  also,  it  is  said,-will  be  re- 
vived. M.  Calzarto  is  busy  making  arrangements 
for  the  opening  of  the  Italiens.  Mesdames  Alboni, 
Penco,  and  Borghi-Mamo  are  already  secured,  and 
Taniberlik  is  engaged  for  at  least  twenty  representa- 
tions. The  great  tenor  has  been  offered  tempting 
conditions  to  go  to  Rio  Janeiro  for  four  months  next 
summer,  but  h.as  not  yet  decided.  IJ Amhassadnce 
was  announced  this  week  at  the  Op^ra-Cornique,  for 
the  ddbnt  of  Mdlle.  Cordier,  but  has  been  postponed. 
Auber  is  writing  a  new  opeia  with  M.  Scribe  for  this 
theatre — good  news  for  the  musical  public.  The 
Theatre-Lyric[ue  is  treading  fast  upon  the  heels  of  the 
elder  houses  in  the  line  Lepelletier  and  the  Rue  Pa- 
vart  in  point  of  energy  and  determination.  The  cur- 
rent bills  announce  the  production  of  Gluck's  Orphe'e, 
with  Madame  Viardot  as  Orphe'e,  and  Madame  Car- 
valho  as  Eurydice  ;  and  Don  Giovanni  with  Madame 
Viardot  as  ]")onna  Anna,  Madame  Miolan-Carvalho 
as  Zerlina,  and  Madame  Ugalde  as  Elvira.  Who  is 
to  personify  the  hero  has  not  transpired. 

His  Excellency  M.  de  Sabouroff,  director  of  the 
Imperial  Theatre  of  St.  Petershurgh,  has  refused  to 
accede  to  Mario's  demand  of  120,000  francs  for  the 
season,  although  that  included  the  services  of  Mad- 
ame Grisi. 

As  appendix  to  the  news  that  Auber  is  composing 
an  opera,  I  may  inform  your  readers  that  Rossini 
continues  writing  for  the  pianoforte.    Whether  he  in- 


tends publishing  what  he  writes,  or  composes  merely 
with  a  view  to  keep  his  mind  occupied,  I  cannot  say. 
I  have  heard  some  of  the  pieces  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms. 

The  Sisters  Marchisio,  who  have  been  creating  so 
great  a  sensation  at  Florence  and  elsewhere,  are  en- 
gaged at  the  Grand-Opera,  and  are  coming  out,  it  is 
said,  in  Rossini's  Semiramide,  which  is  about  to  be 
produced  on  the  French  stage  for  the  first  time. — Corr. 
London  Musical  World. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune, writes  (July  14) : 

Prince  Poniatowski  has  his  new  grand  opera  nearly 
ready;  he  has  gone  to  Saint  Germain,  where  he  has 
a  country  seat,  to  complete  it ;  four  acts  are  already 
composed  and  copied  ;  he  is  at  work  on  the  fifth. 
Mons.  and  Mme.  Gueymard-Lauters  have  been  re- 
engaged attheGrand  Operafor  four  years,  at  140,000f 
for  eleven  months,  one  month  of  the  twelve  for  which 
they  receive  this  enormous  sum  of  money  being  leave 
of  absence.  I  believe  the  Opera  has  refused  to  renew 
M.  Roger's  engagement.  His  voice  is  completely 
gone.  He  will  be  obliged  to  follow  M.  Duprez's  ex- 
ample, and  open  a  singing  school— not  for  the  sake 
of  the  lessons  at  20f  each,  for  he  has  saved  quite  a 
decent  fortune  out  of  his  emoluments,  but  to  kill 
time,  and  to  maintain  a  court  of  flatterers  around 
him.  Your  old  friend  Vestvali  is  to  make  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  Grand  Opera  next  winter  in  "  I  Cap- 
nletti,"  by  Bellini,  patched  by  Vacca'i,  and  done  into 
French  by  the  Lord  knows  who. 

M'me.  Eosati  has  quarreled  with  the  Opera  ;  she 
found  M'lle  Livi-y  too  powerfully  "  protected  ;  "  she 
has  gone  to  Russia,  where  the  Italian  Opera  will  have 
M'mes  Charton,  Didiee,  Bernnrdi,  Fabrica  and 
Lagrna,  with  Messrs.  Tambcrlic,  Mongini,  Calzolari, 
Ronconi,  Debassini,  Marini  and  N.  Rossi.  Your  old 
acqu.iintance,  Montaubry,  is  even  increasing  in  favor  ; 
he  is  the  tenor  of  the  Opera  Comique,  and  finds  hear- 
ers even  in  the  heat,  which  is  more  than  most  theatres 
can  say.  At  the  Vaudeville,  last  Simday  week,  they 
had  not,  beside  the  claijne,  a  single  spectator — not 
one  single  one;  and  at  the  Varieties  they  had  but 
one.  Musard  has  an  open  air  concert-yard  in  the 
Champs  Elvs^es,  which  is  always  full.  No  lady  is 
admitted  unless  accompanied  by  a  gentleman — quite 
a  novel  rule  in  Paris,  and  deeply  resented  by  the  fre- 
quenters of  Mabille.  The  "  Pardon  de  Ploermel" 
has  been  played  at  the  Opera  Comique  thirty-two 
times;  it  made  iy.5,2O0f  Mons.  George  Kastnerhas 
been  elected  a  free  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts. 

They  say  a  fine  tenor  has  been  discovered  among 
the  Austrian  prisoners  in  France,  and  they  tell  the 
story  of  one  of  the  Paris  manngers  trying  to  find  out 
where  the  man  is,  saving :  "  Now  do,  my  dear  fellow, 
please  tell  me  where  the  fellow  is  to  he  found.  Never 
mind  it  the  man  be  gloomy — I'll  order  pieces  appro- 
priate to  his  situation  ;  and  if  he  desire  it,  I  will  in- 
sert an  article  in  his  engagement  providing  that  he 
shall  bo  called  npon  to  sing  nothing  gay.  Come,  my 
dear  fellow,  give  me  his  address."  Is  it  not  a  good 
joke  to  think  of  guaranteeing  a  super  flmnni  Bahy- 
lonis  to  artists  ?  The  Grand  Opera  talks  of  giving 
us  the  Duke  of  Cohourg's  new  opera,  "  Diane  de 
Solanges,"  this  winter.  Why  in  the  deuce  cannot 
Dukes  and  Princes  amuse  themselves  without  tiring 
the  public  ? 
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BOSTON,  AtJQUST  20,  1859. 

Mosic  IN  THIS  NaMBER.  —  Continuation  of  the  Opera,  "  Don 
Giovanni." 


Musical  Chit-Cliat. 

There  is  no  music  to  be  heard  —  at  least  none 
worth  discussing,  or  which  has  not  had  all  the  dis- 
cussion it  deserved  to  have  over  and  over  again  ;  the 
artists  and  the  habitue"s  of  opera  and  concert  are  all 
finding  themselves  happier  without  their  art  by  sea- 
shore and  among  mountains ;  all,  except  a  few  rest- 
less Italian  troupes  of  gold-hunters  who  go  Trovat- 
operating  about  in  the  Western  States,  and  some  groups 
of  singers  or  of  players  who  contrive  to  do  a  little 
business  with  their  recreation  at  some  watering  place 
or  mountain  house  ;  and  except,  of  course,  those  who 
never  rest  or  let  us  rest  from  the  everlasting  auricu- 
lar purgatory  of  brass,  and  drums,  and  barrel  organs. 
Yes,  and  except  again  a  few  useless  sentinels  who  may 


not  leave  their  posts,  but  who  must  grind  and  grind, 
whether  there  be  anything  to  grind  or  not :  for  such 
is  the  melancholy  lot  of  those  called  musical  editors 
and  critics ;  being  "  nothing  if  not  critical,"  how  can 
such  live  and  cease  from  criticizing,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  the  year  round  1  Who  edits  a  musical  paper 
must  keep  the  mill  a-going  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  must  always  turn  out  flour,  at  least  when 
nothing  has  been  put  in.  He  may  be  permitted  then 
to  grind  perfunctorily,  mechanically,  in  the  most 
cool  and  tranquil  manner,  while  his  thoughts  wander 
free  among  the  moimtains  and  the  pleasant  summer 
haunts,  or  realms  of  Fairy  Land,  taking  vacation 
like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Speaking  of  musical 
critics,  Hectok  Berlioz  has  written  a  new  book,  a 
very  light  and  sometimes  silly  book,  full  of  musical 
gossip  and  anecdote,  which  he  calls  Les  Grotesques  de 
la  Musique,  offered,  as  he  says,  in  answer  to  a  pe- 
tition from  the  poor  Paris  opera  chorus  singers  that 
he  would  give  them  something  to  amuse  and  console 
them  amid  their  wearing  labors.  In  it  he  has  a  chap- 
ter of  "  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,"  setting  forth  the 
miseries  of  the  poor  musical  critic  in  Paris,  who  al- 
ways has  something  to  criticize,  and  who  is  sure, 
wherever  he  may  go,  to  be  summoned  back  by  the 
announcement  of  a  brand  new  opera.  It  is  indeed  a 
doleful  chapter,  and  this  strain  recurs  at  intervals  : 

"  Too  miserable  critics  !  for  them  the  winter  has 
no  fires,  the  summer  no  cool  places.  Always  on  the 
go,  and  always  in  a  glow.  All  the  time  listening, 
all  the  time  enduring.  All  the  time  in  fact  execu- 
ting the  egg  dance,  trembling  lest  one  break  a  few, 
whether  it  be  by  praise,  or  whether  it  be  bj  blame, 
when  all  the  time  one  would  so  like  to  come  down 
with  both  feet  upon  the  whole  mass  of  owls'  and  tur- 
keys' eggs,  with  very  little  danger  to  the  eggs  of 
nightingales,  so  rare  are  such  in  these  days.  .  . 
And,  after  all,  not  to  be  able  to  hang  up  one's  weary 
pen  npon  the  willows  by  the  river  of  Babylon,  and 
sit  down  on  the  bank  and  weep  at  leisure  I  " 

Of  the  travelling  tronatoperators  above  referred  to 
we  find  three  troupes  noticed  :  one  recently  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  '"Parodi's  celebrated  Italian  Company, 
of  forty  performers,"  including,  besides  herself,  Sig- 
nora  Alaimo,  Signers  Sbriglia,  Gnone,  Barilli,  &c., 
who  have  been  Verdi-fying  the  verdant  ones  with 
Traviata  and  Ernani ;  besides  gii'ing  (in  Buffalo) 
Norma  and  La  Favorita ;  and  two  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  an  English  troupe,  singing  Trovatore  and  "Bo- 
hemian Girl"  (Misses  Durand,  Hodson,  and  King, 
and  Messrs.  Lyster,  Trevor,  and  Boudifiot),  and  an 
Italian  troupe  (Signor  and  Signora  Bianehi,  Miss 
Kammerer,  and  others),  singing  Ncyrma,  and  what 
else  is  easily  imagined. 

These  reports  come  like  hot  South  winds ;  a  breath 
of  fresher,  purer  air,  and  more  soul-strengthening  sa- 
lutes us  from  North  Conway,  where  our  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  friends  are  quartered  amongst  the  happy 
hundreds  of  seekers  for  the  beautiful  in  nature.  They 
gave  a  matinee  on  Monday,  which  was  crowded  ;  the 
programme  including  the  Quintet  with  clarinet,  by 
Mozart ;  songs  without  words,  from  Mendelssohn  ; 
the  Adagio  from  Beethoven's  Septet,  and  another 
from  Mendelssohn's  second  Quintet ;  "  II  mio  tesoro," 
arranged  ;  and  a  song,  Cherubini's  Ave  Maria,  sung 
by  a  young  lady  of  musical  voice  and  feeling.  The 
music  was  keenly  enjoyed ;  and  such  concerts  must 
add  much  to  the  attraction  of  the  mountains.  The 
Club  have  also  performed  at  the  Glen  and  Alpine 
Houses,  and  we  hear  they  are  highly  appreciated 
wherever  they  go,  both  for  the  music  which  they  bring 
and  for  themselves. 

One  bit  of  news  the  papers  give  us ;  one  little 
glimpse  of  music  in  the  immediate  future  for  our- 
selves. Manager  UUman  has  flitted  through  town, 
leaving  the  impression  that  the  Boston  Theatre  will 
bo  opened  in  the  latter  part  of  September  for  a  few 
performances  of  opera,  namely,  Saffo  and  PoUnto 
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(the  Martyrs),  with  Coetesi  and  Brignoli  as  prin- 
cipals.  .  .  .  The  Evening  Post  tells  us  : 

Susiui,  the  basso,  who  sang  here  with  Grisi  and  Mario,  has 
received  from  the  King  of  Piedmont  a  medal  for  his  valor  dur- 
ing the  late  war.  It  appears  that  he  left  the  st^ige  when  the 
war  broke  out.  and  joined  the  famous  corps  of  the  CnccifUori 
delle  Atpi.  where  he  performed  such  feats  of  bravery  that  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major.  Strakosch  is  after  him,  as 
an  oifset  to  Carl  Formes,  who  will  find  a  worthy  rival — 

Degno  nemico  d^Attita — 
in  the  valiant  Major  Susini.    The  Eco  d^ltalia  of  August  12th 
has  the  following  item  : 

"  It  has  iieen  rumored  in  lyrical  circles  in  this  city  that  the 
editor  of  the  Eco  d'ltalia  and  the  boritone  Assoni  will  be  man- 
agers of  a  new  Italian  opera  company,  to  perform  in  this  city 
in  opposition  to  the  troupe  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  Nihil 
volenti  dijficih.^^ 

Some  sad  news  withal!  One  piece  that  is  rery 
sad  —  the  sudden  death  (and  it  is  feared  by  his  own 
hand)  of  Signor  Corelli,  our  well-known  singing 
teacher,  the  master  who  has  done  more  than  all  oth- 
ers in  Boston  to  train  voices  after  the  true  Italian 
method.  He  was  a  man  of  much  intelligence  and 
very  earnest  in  his  work  ;  one  of  the  most  artistic  of 
tenor  singers  in  his  day  ;  a  man  of  a  most  excitable 
and  nervous  temperament.  He  had  been  suffering 
from  a  complication  of  diseases  for  more  than  a  year 
past,  and  much  of  the  tim§  his  mind  wandered.  He 
went  to  New  York,  in  company  with  his  friend  Sig- 
nor Monti,  intending  to  embark  for  Italy ;  but  ere 
the  day  of  sailing  came  his  friend  lost  sight  of  liim^ 
and,  after  some  days  of  anxious  suspense,  the  news 
came  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Long  Island, 
on  the  9th  instant.  Signor  Corelli  had  many  friends 
here,  who  will  greatly  mourn  his  loss. 

Roger,  the  famous  French  tenor,  having  just  re- 
tired from  the  stage,  has  met  with  asad  injury.  The 
accidental  discharge  of  his  gun,  while  he  was  out 
shooting  in  a  park,  has  rendered  the  amputation  of 
an  arm  necessary.  ...  It  is  rumored  that  Mme. 
RiSTORi  has  "  nearly  or  quite  "  made  up  her  mind  to 
visit  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
series  of  dramatic  matinees.  .  .  .  Mons.  Jullien, 
who  has  been  a  prisoner  in  Clichy  (Paris-)  since  the 
beginning  of  May,  has  been  set  at  liberty  by  a  decree 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  reversing  a  judgment  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Express  thus  amusingly  alludes  to  the 
great  Mons.  and  his  misfortune  : 

"  Jullien,  the  unapproachable,  the  quondam  rival  of  the 
original  Musard,  the  prince  of  the  polka,  the  king  of  the  ma- 
zurka, the  emperor  of  the  waltz,  and  the  god  of  the  quadrille 
— Jullien  languishes  this  hour  in  durance  vile.  You  who  re- 
member the  spotless  brilliancy  of  hiz  vest,  the  matchless 
smoothness  of  his  cravat,  the  irreproachable  curl  of  his  shin- 
ing |raveu  locks,  the  bounteous  profusion  of  his  shirt-ruffle, 
the  gilt  studs  covered  with  devices  dear  to  every  patriotic 
American  heart,  the  faithful  repreaentation  of  Broadway  me- 
andering down  one  side  of  his  pantaloons,  and  an  equall>  ex- 
act bird's-eye  view  of  Wall  street  adorning  the  stripe  of  the 
other;  you  who  remember  the  graceful  bend  of  his  body  as  he 
hushed  his  hundred  serfe  into  the  pianissimo  passages,  and 
the  terrible  rush  of  his  baton  through  the  air,  as  he  spurred 
them  to  the  final  crash — you  will  drop  a  tear  of  commisera- 
tion over  the  fall  of  the  mighty,  especially  when  you  consider 
that  Clichy  is  never  remarkable  for  airiness  or  luxury,  and 
here  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the  dog-days." 

In  Dr.  Leone's  Memoirs  of  Artists,  the  late  Prince 
Metteknich  is  mentioned  as  an  amateur  musician. 
We  are  informed  that  he  caused  the  composition  Of 
Donizetti's  "  Linda  di  Chamounie,"  and  that  at  his 
suggestion  Rossini  made  use  of  the  song  "  Life  let  us 
cherish,"  in  "  Semiramis."  Metternieh  considered 
as  the  best  of  the  three  operas  "  Don  Juan,"  "  II  Bar- 
bier,"  and  "  Linda."  Rather  a  wide  interval  between 
the  first  and  the  last  of  these  three !  A  London  week- 
ly paper  alludes  to  the  same  subject : 

To  the  world  at  large  the  late  Prince  Metternieh  is 
known  only  in  his  character  of  the  greatest  diploma- 
tist of  the  age ;  but  tbose  who  enjoyed  the  honor  of 
his  acquaintance  are  aware  that  his  intellectual  pow- 
ers were  by  no  means  absorbed  in  diplomacy.  He 
was  a  man  of  singularly  versatile  talent,  and  remark- 
able alike  for  his  elegant  tastes  and  varied  attain- 
ments. In  several  branches  of  science  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge  frequently  occasioned  surprise  in  those 
whose  studies  had  been  specially  directed  to  such  pur- 
suits. Mechanics,  architecture,  botany,  and  horti- 
culture formed  the  favorite  amusements  of  his  leisure 
hours.  Prince  Metternieh  loved  to  assemble  around 
him  men  eminent  for  their  talents  and  attainments, 
and  his  social  intercourse  with  such  persons  helped 


him  to  store  his  mind  with  the  vast  fund  of  knowledge 
he  possessed.  Metternieh  was  a  lover  of  all  the  line 
arts,  and  to  music  he  was  passionately  devoted.  He 
was  fond  of  conversing  with  musical  composers,  and 
of  discussing  questions  in  connection  with  what  the 
Germans  term  "  Tondichtung  " 

Rossini  visited  Vienna  in  1822,  and  remained  there 
about  three  years.  The  brilliant  operatic  company 
then  assembled  in  the  Austrian  'capital,  comprised 
Mesdames  James  Fodor,  Colbran,  Mombelli,  Signore 
Rubini,  David,  Ijablacbe,  Tamburini,  &c.,  and  "  Zel- 
mire,"  "  Tancredi,"  "  Otello,"  and  "  La  Gazza 
Ladra,"  were  performed  in  admirable  style.  The 
"  Gran  Maestro  "  was  the  frequent  guest  of  Prince 
Metternieh,  and,  as  the  latter  himself  declared,  "  he 
was  an  ornament  of  his  salon."  One  evening,  during 
a  conversation  on  music  and  operatic  composition, 
tlie  prince  expressed  to  Rossini  his  ideas  in  refe- 
rence to  the  characteristic  difference  between  German 
and  Italian  music  ;  he  remarked  that  German  char- 
acter and  feeling  are  forcibly  reflected  in  some  of  the 
old  national  songs  and  popular  melodies,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  song  "  Life  let  us  cherish") : 

Freut  Euch  des  Lebcns, 

So  lange  noch  ein  Fiinkchen  glUht; 

Ptlucket  die  Rose, 

Eh'  sie  verbliiht. 

The  Prince  then  hummed  the  air  of  the  song,  and 
asked  Rossini  whether  he  did  not  think  it  might  be 
possible  to  interweave  such  a  pure  German  melody 
into  an  Italian  opera  ?  Rossini  smiled,  took  a  very 
long  pinch  of  snuff,  and  then  asked  the  Prince  to  hum 
the  air  again. 

The  next  opera  which  Rossini  composed  was 
"  Semiramide,"  and  who  that  has  ever  heard  the  air, 
"  Freut  Euch  des  Lehens,"  can  fail  to  recognize  it  in 
the  four  first  bars  of  the  introduction  7 

A  musical  critic  in  a  German  journal  thus  expres- 
ses his  disapproval  of  the  recent  Monster  Concerts  at 
the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  :  "  No  musician  can 
listen  witli  anything  like  satisfaction  to  a  concert  in 
which  the  performers  are  numbered  by  thousands. 
In  oratorios  and  symphonies  the  number  of  the  per- 
formers has  its  limit ;  but  seven  tliousand  persons 
cannot  be  said  to  form  either  an  orchestra  or  a  chorus. 
Tbey  are  merely  a  disconnected  mass.  The  sounds 
they  produce,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  have  no 
musical  meaning,  and  the  result  is  nothing  but  mere 
deafening  noise.  One  may  imagine  a  mob  singing  a 
song  or  hymn  in  iwisono,  and  one  may  imagine  the 
effect  to  be  grand  and  imposing  ;  but  wlien  a  mob  at- 
tempts to  sing  a  chorus  in  parts,  and,  above  all,  a 
fugued  chorus,  certainly  their  efforts  must  produce 
anything  but  music." 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  production  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg's  opera  of  "  Diane  de  So- 
lange,"  has,  it  is  rumored,  induced  the  director  of 
the  opera  at  Paris  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  its 
performance,  and  it  is  said  that  the  principal  part  will 
be  filled  by  Madame  Stoltz.  The  plot  of  the  opera 
is  not  very  new,  much  the  same  idea  belonging  to  the 
play  of  "  Plot  and  Passion,"  and  the  younger  Du- 
mas's  novel  ot  "  XJn  roman  d'une  femmc.  The  he- 
roine is  one  of  tbose  beautiful  female  spies  who  are 
employed  to  coquette  with  and  betray  their  admirers. 
She,  of  course,  fiiUs  in  love  with  one  ot  them,  and 
betrays  her  employers  instead. 

Between  the  1st  December,  1858,  and  Easter,  18.'59, 
si.x  new  operas  were  performed  in  Germany — "  Diane 
de  Solange,"  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg ;  "  The 
Barber  of  Bagdad,"  by  Cornelius  ;  "  Anna  of  Lands- 
kron,"  by  Abert ;  "  Alfred  of  England,"  by  Chemin- 
Petit ;  "  The  Forest  of  Hermanstadt,"  by  Westmay- 
er  ;  and  "  Carlo  Rosa,"  by  Schultz. 


[lusital  C0ri'espnkEn. 


LocKPORT,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15.  —  On  my  journey 
from  the  East  to  this  place,  a  few  days  since,  I  was 
detained  over  one  night  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  among 
the  Berkshire  hills,  where  by  chance  I  accompanied 
an  acquaintance  to  a  "  closing  soire'e  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Musical  Institute,"  which  has  been  estab- 
lished there,  I  understand,  for  some  few  years. 

The  performances  seemed  not  to  be  intended  for 
show  or  exhibition,  but  the  pieces  were  all  refined 
and  classical  in  their  nature,  and  given  with  an  ex- 
actness and  purity  of  execution  that  quite  delighted 
me.  Some  little  gems  by  SpincTlcr,  (Mai-glockcben), 
were  played  with  a  charming  sweetness  of  expression 
and  delicacy  of  touch.  Two  beautiful  songs  were 
given  from  Mendelssohn,  tlie  one  with,  the  other 
without  words  :  "  Auf  Wiedorsehn,"  with  its  sadj-et 
delightful  melody,  and  "  Gondoline,"  also  sad,   yet 


with  a  strange  fascination  in  its  harmonies.  A  vocal 
duet  by  Carschmann,  "  Welcome  thou  fair  light  of 
Heaven,"  and  a  vocal  trio,  "  Hope,"  by  Rossini, 
seemed  to  charm  the  audience  as  well  as  myself,  and 
were  richly  deserving  of  the  eloquent,  though  silent 
applause  they  received.  I  would  like  to  speak  of 
each  piece  separately,  but  my  time  is  too  short. 
"  L'Esperance,"  by  Fesca,  for  4  hands,  and  Sonatas 
by  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Clementi,  were  not  the 
least  attractive  among  them.  The  last  piece,  a  Grand 
Fugue  for  4  hands  upon  a  theme  from  Don  Juan, 
afforded  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  much  skill 
in  its  execution,  and  also  displayed  to  advantage  the 
rich  tones  of  the  fine  Grand  Piano  upon  which  it  was 
performed. 

After  the  completion  of  the  programme,  perfect 
silence  reigned,  and  all  seemed  to  desire  something 
farther.  Not  knowing  what  they  expected,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  Prof.  OLtvEK,  the  Principal  of  the  In- 
stitute, seat  himself  at  the  instrument.  A  breathless 
stillness  reigned  in  the  room  during  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  while  he  improvised  a  most  delight- 
ful Fantasie  upon  a  favorite  melody,  by  which  every 
ear  was  charmed.  Beauty  of  expression,  roundness 
and  purity  of  touch,  a  perfect  and  flowing  smooth- 
ness of  Adagio  passages,  together  with  brilliancy  of 
inventive  genius,  and  originality  of  thought,  distin- 
guished bis  performance,  as  I  am  told  is  always  the 
case,  when  he  consents  to  favor  his  friends  in  this 
way,  though  it  is  seldom.  Before  leaving,  some  beau- 
tifully executed  drawings  in  black  and  colored  cray- 
ons, by  the  pupils  of  the  Institute,  were  pointed  out 
to  the  audience,  which  proved  not  only  greatly 
worthy  ot  examination,  but  whose  artistic  merit  was 
such  as  need  not  fear  the  closest  scrutiny.  I  was 
told  also  that  some  prizes  were  distributed  to  those 
who  excelled  in  the  study  of  musical  theory,  at  the 
close  of  a  strict  examination  on  the  previous  day. 
Having  heard,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  of  the  faith- 
ful and  thorough  instructions  given  to  pupils  at  this 
Institute,  and  also  on  account  of  circumstances  that 
have  come  under  my  notice  since  reaching  this  part 
of  the  coitntry,  (which  in  some  ftttnre  letter  I  hope  to 
communicate,)  I  am  led  to  desire  earnestly  that  its 
patronage  may  be  widely  extended,  and  that  many  of 
its  enlightened  pupils  may  be  sent  abroad  as  teachers, 
to  shed  light  upon  the  more  than  musical  twilight 
and  ignorance  which  reigns  outside  of  our  large 
towns,  in  country  and  village.  Voyager. 

New  Yore,  Adgust  16.  Nothing  at  all  yet  stir- 
ring in  music.  In  about  a  month,  however,  affairs 
will  be  much  changed,  and  we  shall  probably  have 
two  opera  companies  in  full  blast.  They  say  that 
Carl  Formes  has  engaged  Niblo's  Theatre  and  will 
open  with  a  first-rate  company,  including  himself  as 
basso,  his  brother  Theodore  as  tenor,  I3adiali  as 
baritone,  and  one  Jennt  Paur  as  prima  donna. 
They  will  branch  out  of  the  usual  Italian  repertoire 
and  give  us  the  operas  of  Flotow  and  other  modern 
German  composers.  In  the  meantime  the  prepara- 
tions at  the  Academy  of  Music  promise  us  Cortesi, 
CoLsoN,  Patti,  Brignoli,  Amodio  and  other  old 
favorites  ;  but  as  yet  the  novelties  Mr.  Strakosch 
may  receive  abroad,  are  not  known.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  PiccoLOMiNi  will  return  with  him,  as  she 
is  found  to  draw  better  than  many  superior  artists. 
Perhaps  another  effort  would  be  made  to  engage 
Grist  and  Mario,  who  would  now  be  better  appre- 
ciated than  on  their  former  visit.  Mario  is  as  good 
as  ever,  and  Grisi  can  still  electrify  her  listeners  by 
occasional  bursts  of  lyric  grandeur  that  no  other 
living  artist  can  attain. 

It  is  noticeable  that  a  great  number  of  the  artists 
who  came  to  New  York,  like  tlie  place  so  well  that 
they  stay  here.  The  German  troupe  imported  here 
a  few  j'cars  ago,  failed  to  do  well,  but  on  disbanding 
the  members  all  settled  here,  and  one  of  the  /in'm? 
clonne,  Mme.  Von  Berkel  is  now  singing  at  the  I'al- 
ace  Gardens.  The  Italians  like  it  here  too — La 
Grange  was  delighted  with  the  place,  and  Parodi 
and  Gazzaniga  appear  as  much  pleased.  Why 
should  Frezzolini  and  Formes  and  Piccolomini  return 
if  they  did  not  understand  the  great  advantages  of 
New  York  as  a  money-giving,  and  music-loving 
place  t 
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It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  learn  anything  about 
the  concert  prospects  of  the  next  season.  The  Phil- 
harmonic will  continue  as  usual,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Eisfeld  will  resume  his  delightful  classical 
soirees.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
opera  will  be  the  great  musical  feature  of  the  season, 
for  opera  is  constantly  becoming  more  popular  here. 
Verdi's  SicHian  Vespers,  it  is  expected,  will  bo  a  suc- 
cess second  only  to  Verdi's  other  favorite  operas, 
Trovatore  and  Traviata.  Halevy's  La  Juive  is  a 
rather  heavy  affair,  and  I  fear  it  will  not  be  popular 
here.  However,  both  of  these  operas  will  be  next 
season  presented  to  a  New  York  public. 

Troyatok. 

London,  July  12.  —  I  have  already  given  you 
an  account  of  the  performance  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Festival.  Profiting  by  ray  experience  on  that  day,  I 
took  care  to  procure  good  seats  for  the  remaining 
concerts,  and  consequently,  when  the  second  day  ar- 
rived I  quite  luxuriated  in  going  out  to  Sydenham 
very  deliberately  indeed,  and  was  in  just  the  right 
frame  of  mind  to  enjoy  the  rush  wliich  took  plac^  at 
the  depot  among  the  anxious  individuals  wliodid  not 
have  secured  seats.  Having  been  once  over  tiie 
ground,  I  made  my  way  with  ease  and  strolled  into 
the  Palace  in  quite  a  different  direction  from  the  one 
leading  to  my  seat.  I  had  some  time  to  spend  and 
wished  to  see  all  that  was  possible.  During  my 
wanderings  through  the  building,  I  saw  a  very  bat- 
tered old  anvil,  which  bore  an  inscription  which  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  veritable  anvil  used  by  the  "  Har- 
monious Blacksmith,"  and  as  such  it  received  much 
attention.  In  due  time  I  made  my  way  to  my  seat, 
and  again  beheld  the  vast  array  of  the  chorus  and  or- 
chestra spread  out  befoi-e  me. 

The  selection  for  this  day  was  the  "  Dettingcn  Te 
Deum,"  to  be  followed  by  choruses  selected  from 
different  oratorios  of  Handel.  But  the  "  Te  Deum  " 
was  the  great  attraction.  'This  work,  which  is  almost 
unknown  in  our  country,  is  the  last  and  greatest  of 
five  hymns  set  to  the  "  Te  Deum  Laudamus  "  by  the 
great  composer.  It  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
in  174-3,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rejoicings  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  at  Dettingcn  that  year,  over  the  French 
army.  It  is  nearly  all  chorus,  the  only  exceptions 
bass  solos,  which  are  three  in  number.  Throughout 
the  hymn  the  sopranos  are  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  effect  may  hardly  be  imagined  and  can  certainly 
not  be  described.  The  appointed  time  for  commenc- 
ing arrived  and  the  vast  multitude  rolled  forth  the 
magnificent  opening  chorus  :  "  We  praise  thee,  0 
God."  It  is  nearly  all  solid  chorus,  with  but  little 
fuguing,  and  tlie  effect  was  wonderful.  I  had  never 
heard  the  music  before,  except  by  getting  what  effect 
I  could  on  the  piano,  but  had  expected  something 
very  grand.  The  first  hearing  more  than  fulfilled 
my  expectations.  The  praise  of  God  seemed  to  roll 
forth  in  tones  of  thunder.  I  did  not  now  listen  as  on 
the  first  day,  to  see  what  were  the  capabilities  of  such 
a  chorus.  Having  already  experienced  its  strength 
I  felt  confident  that  all  would  go  smoothly,  and  re- 
signed myself  to  the  spirit  of  the  music.  Tlie  chorus 
ceased,  but  almost  at  once,  after  a  short  prelude,  the 
magnificent  body  of  altos  opened  the  next  chorus  in 
majestic  style :  "  All  the  earth  dotli  worship  thee." 
In  this  cliorus  is  introduced  one  of  Handel's  masterly 
specimens  of  word-repetition.  As  in  "  Israel  in 
Egypt "  he  dwells,  in  the  chorus  :  "  But  the  waters 
overwhelmed  their  enemies,"  on  the  passage:  "Not 
one,  not  one,  there  was  not  one  of  them  left,"  there- 
by giving  great  force  to  the  passage,  so  in  this  chorus 
the  word  "  all  "  is  often  repeated  for  great  empliasis. 
The  great  chorus  "  To  thee  clierubira  and  seraphim  " 
was  rendered  grandly.  But  this  miglit  be  said  of  all 
the  choruses,  so  why  should  I  particularize  1  The 
bass  solos  :  "  Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,  0  Christ," 
"  When  thou  tookest  upon  thee  to  deliver  man,"  and 
"  Vouchsafe,  0  Lord,"  were  rendered  finely  by  Sig- 


nor  Belletti,  wlio  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  an 
Italian  being  a  truly  appreciative  oratorio  singer. 
But  this  gentleman  is  a  thorough  artist  and  never 
attempts  anything  which  he  cannot  do  satisfactorily. 
If  one  chorus  could  be  said  to  have  been  better  sung 
than  any  other,  I  think  that  one  would  be  the  last, 
"  0  Lord,  in  thee  have  I  trusted,"  which  was  sung  to 
perfection,  if  such  a  thing  can  be. 

But  now  the  concert  came  to  a  stop  for  about  an 
hour,  to  allow  the  hungry  visitors  to  descend  from  the 
heights  above,  to  more  terrestrial  pursuits.  Remain- 
ing in  my  seat,  to  hear  what  my  neighbors  might  say 
about  the  past  glories,  I  was  horrified  at  tlie  criti- 
cisms I  heard.  The  remarks  I  then  heard  confirmed 
the  impression  which  had  been  gradually  making  its 
way  into  my  mind,  tliat  the  Londoners  are  not  really 
so  well  capable  of  appreciating  great  works  as  Bos- 
tonians,  but  they  certainly  patronize  them  more. 

The  recess  was  finally  at  an  end  and  the  second 
part  commenced  with  two  recitatives  and  the  air  : 
"  Thits  saith  the  Lord  to  Cyrus  his  anointed,"  from 
"  Belshazzar,"  sung  by  Sims  Beeves.  This  was 
followed  by  the  chorus  "  Ring,  oh  ye  Heavens," 
from  the  same.  Then  came  the  glorious  chorus 
from  "  Saul,"  "  Envy,  eldest  born  of  Hell."  Right 
splendidly  was  this  sung,  and  deservedly  was  it  en- 
cored. Then  came  the  immortal  '•  Dead  March." 
Would  it  not  be  folly  for  me  to  say  that  it  was  played 
finelj'  1  I  shall  only  say  that  tlie  number  in  tlie  or- 
chestra was  459,  and  all  fine  musicians ;  surely  that 
will  convince  you  better  than  1  could  do,  that  it  was 
never  so  performed  before.  This  was  followed  by 
the  double  cliorus  from  "  Samson  :  "  "  Fixed  in  his 
everlasting  seat,"  and  the  eight  parts  of  the  chorus 
came  out  distinctly.  Madame  Clara  Novello 
sang  the  air  "  Let  the  bright  seraphim,"  very  finely, 
and  set  the  doting  Londoners  into  ecstacies  of  de- 
light. The  fine  chorus  from  "  Judas  Maccabaeus  :  " 
"  Oh  Father,  whose  almighty  power,"  whicli  was 
given  with  effect,  was  followed  by  the  air  "  Sound  an 
alarm,"  which  rang  out  like_  the  notes  of  a  clari- 
on from  the  magnificent  voice  of  Sims  Reeves.  This 
was  his  greatest  triumph  during  the  Festival,  and  the 
greatest  triumph  of  -so  great  a  singer  is  something  of 
note  —  of  course  it  was  encored.  To  appreciate  his 
power  of  lungs  you  must  understand  that  I  was  three 
hundred  feet  distant  from  him,  yet  heard  his  voice 
ring  out  as  clear  as  a  trumpet. 

The  song  :  "  From  mighty  Kings  he  took  the  spoil," 
was  finely  rendered  by  that  true  artist.  Miss  Dolbt. 
This  lady  is  one  of  the  few  singers  who  try  to  render 
the  composer's  meaning  without  making  theiiiselvcs 
too  prominent.  Her  voice  is  somewhat  worn,  but  it 
is  a  jeal  source  of  satisfaction  to  listen  to  her.  The 
duet :  "  Oh  never,  never  bow  we  down,"  was  sung 
by  Clara  Novello  and  Madame  RnDERSDOnrr. 
The  latter  lady  has  a  voice  of  most  beautiful  quality 
and  sings  with  far  more  taste  than  Madame  Novello  — 
and  I  have  wondered  much  that  she  was  not  more 
thought  of.  Finally  came  the  chorus  :  "  See  the 
conquering  hero  comes,"  right  splendidly  sung  by 
the  ponderous  body  of  voices.  The  Queen  had  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  being  present  on  this  day, 
but  was  prevented,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  her 
mother,  so  that  the  National  Anthem  was  not  sung 
as  laid  down  on  the  programme.  The  concert  of  the 
second  day  was  at  an  end  and  had  proved  thorough- 
ly satisfactory  in  all  respects.  I  speak  of  its  appa- 
rent effect  on  the  majority  of  the  audience.  For  my- 
self the  word  satisfied  seems  tame.  I  was  more  than 
satisfied.  Had  I  not  heard  the  glorious  "Dettingcn," 
the  one  work  of  Handel's  for  a  hearing  of  Avhich  I 
had  longed  for  years  !  .Had  I  not  heard  Sims  Reeves 
when  he  surpassed  himself}  Had  I  not  heard  what 
could  never  be  forgotten  to  my  dying  day  ^  Satis- 
fied !  Indeed  I  was  fully,  deeply  satisfied.  It  was 
with  a  heart  full  that  I  turned  towards  London, 
where  with  the  multitude  I  arrived  in  safety,  and  so 
ended  the  second  day  of  the  Festival.       W.  H.  D. 
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Music  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  Trhile  the  care 
and  n>i.;il'ty  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

The  Puneral  of  a  child.     Three-part  Chorus  for 
female  voices.     Arranged  by  Concone.  30 

One  of  the  well-known  series  of  "  Les  Harmoni- 
ennes."     The  original  French  words  have  been  added. 

She  was  fairer  than  the  blossom.      J.  Schlesinger .  25 

"What  the  cricket  sang.     Ballad.  "  25 

Two  clever  songs.  The  author  betrays  his  predilec- 
tion for  the  German  style  of  Song  writing.  They  are 
carefully  written,  and  provided  with  good,  solid  ac- 
companiment. 

Stolen  kisses  are  the  sweetest.  H.  Walker.  25 

Semi-comic.    Poetry  and  music  are  well  done. 

Sad  was  the  hour.     Ballad.  H.  Smart  25 

They  are  gone,  all  gone.     Song.        Anton  Shide,  25 

Both  of  a  sentimental  character,  to  express  which 
the  langujige  of  music  is  so  eminently  adapted. 

The  Sea-fight.     (Who  ever  saw  a  noble  sight.) 

Henry  Phillipps.  40 

Description  of  a  naval  engagement  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  The  composer,  who  is  a  suc- 
cessful imitator  of  the  elder  Russell,  has  been  singing 
this  Ballad  with  considerable  success  in  his  entertain- 
ments through  England.  It  is  written  for  a  Baritone 
voice,  but  has  a  number  of  fine  points  for  effect. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Concert  des  anges.  {Angel's  concert.)  E.  Moniot.  40 

An  elegant  "  morceau  de  salon  "  in  the  Reverie  or 

Tremolo  style.    The  melody  is  well  invented  and  set 

with  a  sparkle  of  diamonds  which  it  is  by  no  means 

difficult  to  produce. 

The  Circassian  Polka.     (D'Albert's.)     Rimhault.  15 

The  Soldier's  Polka.  "  "15 

Peri  Waltz.  "  '         "         15 

The  merry  Zingara.  ,  Air  by  Balfe.)  "         15 

Juanita.     (Air  by  Mrs.  Norton.)  "         15 

The  above  five  pieces  form  part  of  the  ''  Garland," 

one  of  those  useful  sets,  which  bring  the  best  dances 

and  melodies  of  the  day  within   the  reach  of  very 

young  players,  satisfy  the  young  ambition,  and  at  the 

same  time  impart  much  useful  knowledge. 

La  Puite.     Galop  brilliante.  R.  Favargen.  25 

Flashing,  sparkling,  flighty,  as  its  name  announces 
it.    ■\Vrittea  for  delicate  and  nimble  fingers,  as  is  eve- 
rything from  the  pen  of  this  very  fashionable  compo- 
ser. 
Drinking  Song  in  "Lucretia   Borgia."     (II  se- 
greto.)     Arranged  by  Rohei-t  Heller.  30 

A  fine  and  compact  arrangement  of  this  beautiful 
air,  containing  nothing  but  just  the  air,  set  brilliantly 
and  not  very  difficult. 

Ernani.     Pantaisic  de  Salon.  Th.  Oesten.  50 

Of  the  same  set  with  Oesten's  much  played  Hugue- 
nots Fantasia.  Although  the  piece  looks  rather  diffi- 
cult, any  player,  who  has  got  but  a  little  ways  into 
his  or  her  "  Richardson  ",  will  readily  go  through  it. 

Books. 

LiRRETTOS    OF    "  NOKMA,"     "  LtTCIA    DI    LaM- 
MERMOOR,"    AND    "  DON    GlOVANNI."      With 

Italian  and  English  Words,  and  the  Music  of 
the  principal  Airs.     Each  25 

Three  new  numbers  —  making  six  in  all  now  pub- 
lished—of  "  Ditson  &  Co.'s  Standard  Opera  Libret- 
tos," a  series  of  Ilandbooks  for  the  Opera  which  is  ob- 
taining a  remarkable  popularity  and  will  become  in- 
dispensable to  ail  admirers  of  operatic  performance. 
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The  Treasure-Seeker. 

FROM  GOETHE. 

Poor  in  purse,  and  lieavy -hearted, 

Drudging  on  so  melanelioly, 

G,  this  poverty  is  folly  ; 
Eiches  are  the  real  frood  ! 
And  to  end  my  pain  I  started : 

"  Show  mo  where  to  dig  a  treasure. 

Show,  and  claim  my  soul  at  plea,sare  ;"  — 
And  I  signed  it  with  my  blood. 

So  I  first  two  rings  constructed. 
Strangest  plants  and  bones  collected. 
And  a  magic  blaze  erected, 

And  pronounced  the  charm  aright ;  — 

All  in  learned  wise  conducted. 
Then  I  dug  for  treasures  hidden 
In  the  spot  where  I  was  bidden. 

Black  and  stormy  was  the  night, 

Lo !  an  unexpected  token  ! 

Light  afar,  like  planet  glancing. 
Out  from  deepest  deep  advancing. 

Ere  the  clock's  twelve  strokes  were  o'er! 

All  my  incantation  broken ! 
For  a  dazzling  light  was  "breaking. 
From  a  goblet  brimful,  shaking, 

Which  a  boy  toward  me  bore  ! 

And  most  welcome  eyes  addressed  me, 
'Neath  a  rustling  rose- wreath  beaming ; 
Heavenliest  light  around  him  gleaming. 

As  he  stepped  into  the  ring  ! 

And  to  drink  he  kindly  pressed  me ; 

And  I  thought :  "  This  yonth  so  pleasant, 
With  this  fair  and  lustrous  present, 

Surely  can  no  evil  bring." 

"  Drink  the  soul  of  pure  enjoymentl 
Learn  of  me,  nor  longer  languish, 
Nor  such  witch-charms,  bought  with  anguish. 

Muttering  on  this  spot  be  heard. 

O,  forsake  the  curs'd  employment. 
Day  for  labor!     Night  for  pleasure ! 
Weary  week-days !     Lighter  leisure  ! 

Be  henceforth  thy  magic  word." 

J.  S.  D. 

. ■  ■  M 

Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Extracts  from  "Les  Grotesques  de  la  Mu- 
sic[ue,"  by  Hector  Berlioz. 

I.  The  Season. — The  Club  of  Nightmares. 

There  is  a  moment  in  the  year  when,  in  the 
great  cities,  especially  in  Paris  and  in  London,  a 
great  deal  of  music,  such  as  it  is,  is  made  ;  when 
the  walls  are  covered  with  huge  concert  posters  ; 
when  foreign  virtuosos  flock  together  from  all 
corners  of  Europe  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  the 
native  artists  or  with  one  another ;  when  these 
new  sort  of  pleaders  rnsh  upon  the  poor  public, 
take  it  violently  aside,  and  would  even  pay  it 
willingly  to  get  a  first  hearing,  and  so  carry  of? 
the  advantage  from  their  rivals.  But  auditors, 
like  witnesses,  are  dear,  and  there  are  few  who 
like  to  serve. 

This  terrible  moment,  in  the  language  of  musi- 
cal artists,  is  called  the  season. 

The   season !    that   explains   and  justifies    all 


sorts  of  things  which  I  would  faia  call  fabulous, 
but  which  are  only  too  true. 

Critics  at  such  times  find  themselves  assailed 
by  eager  people  who  have  come  from  very  far  to 
inake  their  reputation  in  the  great  city,  who 
want  to  make  it  quickly,  and  who  try  .to  bribe 
them  with  Dutch  cheeses. 

It  is  the  season  3 

They  give  as  many  as  five  or  six  concerts  a 
day,  all  at  the  same  hour,  and  the  organizers  of 
these  fetes  are  very  much  disturb  d  that  the  poor 
critics  should  attract  attention  with  any  of  them 
by  their  absence  !  Then  they  write  very  curious 
letters,  full  of  gall  and  indignation,  to  the  absent 
ones. 

It  is  the  season  ■! 

An  incredible  crowd  of  people  who  pass  in 
iheir  oion  place  for  men  of  talent,  thus  come  to 
acquire  the  proof  that  they  are  not  so  away  from 
their  own  place,  or  that  they  have  only  the  talent 
for  rendering  the  frivolous  public  very  serious  and 
the  serious  public  frivolous. 

It  is  the  season  ! 

In  this  great  number  of  musicians  of  both 
sexes,  treading  on  each  other's  heels,  elbowing 
and  upsetting  one  another,  sometimes  treacher- 
ously tripping  up  their  rivals,  one  remarks  occa- 
sionally, by  good  luck,  some  talents  sf  a  taller 
growth  which  rise  above  the  mediocre  people, 
like  the  palm-trees  above  tropical  forests.  Thanks 
to  these  exceptional  artists,  one  may  then  hear 
from  time  to  time  some  very  fine  things,  and  so 
console  himself  for  all  the  detestable  things  he 
must  submit  to. 

It  is  the  season ! 

But,  this  epoch  of  the  year  once  passed,  if,  af- 
ter long  abstinence,  the  victim  of  an  ardent 
thirst,  you  seek  a  cup-full  of  pure  harmony  to 
drink ;  impossible  ! 

It  is  not  the  season. 

They  tell  you  of  a  singer ;  they  boast  his  voice, 
his  method ;  you  go  to  hear  him.  He  has  neither 
voice  nor  method. 

It  is  not  the  season. 

A  violinist,  preceded  by  a  certain  fame,  arrives. 
He  calls  himself  a  pupil  of  Paganini,  as  is  cus- 
tomary ;  he  executes,  they  say,  duos  on  a  single 
string,  and,  what  is  more,  he  plays  always  true 
and  sings  like  a  swan  of  the  Po.  Full  of  joy 
you  go  to  his  concert.  You  find  the  hall  empty  ; 
a  bad  upright  piano  supplies  the  place  of  an  or- 
chestra for  the  accompaniments ;  the  gentleman 
is  not  only  capable  of  executing  a  solo  prop- 
erly upon  his  four  strings,  he  plays  false  as  a 
Chinese  and  sings  like  a  black  swan  of  Australia. 

It  is  not  the  season. 

During  the  long  soirees  of  chamber  music  (in 
winter  for  the  English,  in  summer  for  the  French), 
the  announcement  of  a  musical  fete  organized 
with  splendor  in  a  neighboring  city  suddenly 
pricks  up  the  ears  of  a  society  of  passionate  am- 
ateurs of  grand  chefs-d'oeuvre,  for  whom  indivi- 
dual singing  and  the  pianoforte  do  not  sufliee. 
At  once  they  send  to  secure  seats :  on  the  day 
fixed  they  flock  to  the  place.     The  hall  of  the 


festival  is  full,  to  be  sure,  but  with  what  sort  of 
audience !  .  ,  .  The  orchestra  is  composed  of 
ten  or  twelve  artists  and  some  thirty  ale-house 
musicians ;  the  choir  is  made  up  of  recruits  from 
among  the  laundresses  of  the  place  and  the  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison.  They  give  you  a  symphony 
of  Beethoven  drawn  and  quartered,  they  bray 
out  an  oratorio  of  Mendelssohn.  And  it  would 
be  quite  wrong  to  complain. 
It  is  not  the  season. 

You  see  announced,  by  way  of  exception,  in 
the  great  city,  a  new  work  by  an  old  master  who 
has  become  bleached  in  the  harness,  suno-  by  a 
prima  donna  whose  name,  long  ago  popular,  has 
preserved  a  great  eclat.  Alas  !  the  music  of  the 
new  work  is  colorless,  and  the  voice  of  the  canta- 
trice  has  not  shared  the  good  fortune  of  her 
name. 

It  is  no  longer  the  season. 
How  few  countries  can  we  count  that  have  a 
season ! 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  orange  and 
myrtle  ?  &c.  .  .  .  That  country,  for  a  long  time 
past,  has  ceased  to  have  a  season. 

If  you  have  lived  in  the  plains  of  Iberia,  you 
must  know  that  there  is  no  season  yet. 

As  ti.]  the  sad  countries  where  there  flourish 
only  firs  and  birches  and  snow-drops,  they  from 
time  to  time  have  seasons,  but  lit  up,  like  polar 
nights,  by  the  aurora  borealis  only.  Let  us  hope 
that  if  the  sun  appears  to  them  at  last,  they  will 
have  seasons  of  six  months,  to  regain  lost  time. 

A  season  were  quite  out  of  the  question  in 
those  remote  countries  where  business  is  all  in  all 
and  all  are  busy ;  where  all  are  grumbling,  all 
are  fumbling;  where  the  thinker,  meditating, 
passes  for  an  idiot ;  where  the  poet,  dreaming,  is 
a  do-nothing  fit  for  hanging ;  where  all  eyes  are 
obstinately  fixed  upon  the  earth,  and  nothinnr  can 
force  them  to  lift  themselves  for  an  instant  to  the 
heavens.  These  are  the  Lemnos  isles  of  modern 
Cyclops,  whose  mission  is  a  great  one,  it  is  true, 
but  incompatible  with  that  of  Art.  The  musical 
velle'itc's  of  these  laborious  giants,  therefore,  will 
for  a  long  time  be  as  useless  and  as  contrary  to 
nature  as  the  love  of  Polypheme  for  Galatea, 
and  altogether  out  of  season. 

There  remain  three  or  four  little  corners  of  our 
little  globe,  where  Art,  cramped,  galled,  infected, 
asphyxiated  by  its  crowd  of  enemies,  still  persists 
in  living  and  may  be  said  to  have  a  season. 

Need  I  name  Germany,  England  and  France  ? 
In  thus  limiting  the  number  of  countries  with 
seasons,  and  in  indicating  these  three  central 
points  of  civilization,  I  hope  to  be  exempt  from 
the  still  cherished  prejudices  of  each  of  the  three 
peoples.  In  France  they  think,  in  all  simplicity, 
that  there  is  no  more  music  in  England  at  this 
day  than  there  was  in  the  time  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, Manj-  Englishmen  think  that  French  mu- 
sic is  a  myth,  and  that  our  orchestras  are  a  thou- 
sand leagues  behind  the  orchestra  of  Jullien's 
concerts.  How  many  Frenchmen  despise  Ger- 
many as  the  tedious  land  of  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint alone  1     And  if  Germany  will  be  f\-ank, 
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she  will    confess  that  she   despises  France   and 
England  both. 

But  these  opinions,  tainted  more  or  less  with 
puerile  vanity,  ignorance  and  prejudice,  change 
nothing  in  the  real  existence  of  things.  That 
■which  is,  is :  E  pur  si  mvoce  !  And  just  because 
il  moves  (music)  like  the  earth,  like  everj'thing 
in  the  world,  precisely  beause  its  seasons  are  of  a 
variability  which  we  remark  more  and  more  from 
year  to  year,  must  national  prejudices  more  and 
more  promptly  disappear,  or  at  least  lose  a  great 
deal  of  their  force. 

Fully  recognizing  the  sweetness  of  the  seasons 
in  a  great  part  of  Germany,  we  still  maintain  our 
right  to  regard  as  considerable  and  very  impor- 
tant, although  often  rigorous,  the  seasons  of  Lon- 
don and  of  Paris. 

In  Paris,  la  belle  saison  only  commences  about 
the  20th  of  January  and  finishes  sometimes  on 
the  Ist  of  February  ;  rarely  does  it  last  until  the 
1st  of  March. 

We  have  known  seasons  not  to  end  till  April. 
But  these  were  trisextile  years ;  several  comets 
had  appeared  in  the  sky,  and  the  progi-ammes  of 
the  society  of  the  Conservatoire  had  announced 
something  new. 

Such,  by  exception,  was  the  seasoa  of  the  3'ear 
1853,  in  the  course  of  which  we  heard  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire! 
the  "Walpargis  Night"  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
nearly  the  entire  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 
of  the  same  master.  Mendelssohn  wrote  the 
"Walpurgis  Night"  at  Rome,  in  1831.  It  took 
then  twenty-two  years  for  this  beautiful  work  to 
reach  us.  It  is  true,  the  light  of  certain  stars  only 
comes  to  us  after  a  journey  of  myriads  of  years. 
But  Leipsic,  where  the  scores  of  Mendelssohn 
have  long  since  been  published,  lies  not  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Paris  at  all  equal  to  that  which  sepa- 
rates us  from  Saturn  or  from  Sirius. 

The  Conservatoire  makes  it  a  principle  to  pro- 
ceed slowly  in  all  things.  Yet  we  always  must 
acknowledge,  in  spite  of  this  want  of  agility  and 
warmth,  exj)lained  by  years,  it  still  preserves  a 
gi-een  old  age. 

It  has  made  its  hall  a  museum  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  musical  art,  which  it 
shows  us  every  year  in  their  true  light :  hence  its 
glory.  Some  persons  reproach  it  with  not  being 
willing  that  others  should  expose  their  works 
there  when  the  museum  is  empty  and  has  no  ex- 
hibition. These  persons  do  it  great  injustice  :  it 
possesses  a  good  hall,  the  only  good  hall  in  Paris 
for  music  on  a  large  scale  ;  it  has  wished  to  have 
the  monopoly  thereof,  and  it  is  right ;  it  has  ol>- 
tained  it,  it  keeps  it,  and  is  right  again.  It  cannot, 
doubtless,  favor  competition  by  leaving  this  field 
open.  If  it  staid  out,  that  others  might  stay  in, 
it  would  very  naturally  feel  that  these  others  let 
it  catch  cold  at  the  door  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  it 
appreciates  the  good  sense  of  the  precept : 

"  We  should  not  do  to  others  what  we  would 
not  have  others  do  to  us." 

Still,  it  is  perhaps  time  that  it  should  think  of 
varying  its  repertoire,  before  the  weary  public 
comes  to  make  a  poor  play  of  words  upon  the 
title  of  the  harmonious  society  (Societe  des  Con- 
certs) in  calling  it  "  Saliele  des  Concerts." 
Which,  with  certain  people,  might  not  seem  en- 
tirely out  of  season. 

******* 

Paris  is  not  the  only  point  in  France  where 
one  may  signalize  an  important  movement.  There 


are  every  four  or  five  years  seasons  at  Lyons,  at 
Bordeaux  ;  every  eight  years  there  is,  a  magnifi- 
cent one  at  Lille ;  there  are  excellent  ones  at 
Marseilles,  where  the  fruits  of  the  musical  art 
ripen  quicker  than  elsewhere. 

But  after  the  seasons  of  France,  "  the  London 
season  !  the  London  season  ! "  is  the  ciy  of  all  the 
singers,  Italian,  French,  Belgian,  German,  Bohe- 
mian, Hungarian,  Swedish  and  English;  and  the 
virtuosos  of  all  nations  repeat  it  with  enthusiasm 
while  setting  foot  upon  the  steamboats,  like  the 
soldiers  of  iEneas,  who,  as  they  went  aboard  their 
vessels,  cried  :  Italiain  !  Italiam !  The  fact  is 
there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  where  so 
much  music  is  consumed  in  a  season  as  at  London. 

Thanks  to  this  immense  consumption,  all  the 
artists  of  true  talent,  after  some  months  employed 
in  making  themselves  known,  necessarily  find  oc- 
cupation there.  Once  known  and  adopted,  they 
are  expected  every  year ;  people  count  upon 
them  as  they  count  in  North  America  on  the  pas- 
sage of  pigeons.  And  never,  to  the  end  of  their 
lives,  do  we  see  them  disappoint  the  expectation 
of  the  English  public,  that  model  of  fidelity,  which 
always  welcomes  them,  always  applauds  them,  al- 
ways admires  them. 

Sans  remarfjuer  des  ans  I'irreparable  outrage. 

One  must  witness  the  eager  rush,  the  whirl  of 
the  musical  life  of  artists  liked  in  London,  to  form 
any  just  idea  of  it.  And  it  is  much  more  curious 
yet  when  you  study  the  life  of  professors  who 
have  been  established  for  long  years  in  London, 
such  as  Mr.  Davison,  his  admirable  pupil.  Miss 
Goddard,  MM.  Macfarren,  Ella,  Benedict,  Os- 
borne, Frank  Mori,  Sainton,  Piatti.  Always 
running,  playing,  directing,  hero  in  a  public  con- 
cert, there  in  a  private  musical  soiree,  they  have 
scarcely  time  to  say  good  day  to  their  friends 
through  the  window  of  their  carriage  as  they 
cross  the  Strand  or  Piccadilly. 

When  at  last  the  seasons  of  Paris  and  of  Lon- 
don are  finished,  think  you  the  musicians  are 
going  to  say  to  themselves :  Now  let  us  take  some 
rest,  it  is  the  season.  Ah  1  yes  indeed.  See  them 
all  running  to  devour  each  other  in  the  sea-ports, 
or  at  the  waters  of  Vichy,  of  Spa,  of  Aix,  of 
Baden.  This  last  point  of  union  is  sought  by 
them  with  an  especial  eagerness,  and,  from  all 
corners  of  the  world,  pianists,  violinists,  singers, 
composers,  seduced  by  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
by  the  elegant  society  they  find  there,  and  more 
yet  by  the  extreme  generosity  of  the  director  of 
the  games,  M.  Benazet,  wend  their  way  thither, 
crying  :  To  Baden  !  to  Baden !  to  Baden  !  it  is 
the  season. 

And  the  seasons  of  Baden  have  for  some  years 
been  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage 
all  competition.  Most  of  the  celebrated  men  and 
the  illustrious  beauties  of  Europe  make  there 
their  rendezvous.  Baden  is  about  to  become  Paris 
plus  Berlin,  Vienna,  London  and  St.  Petersburg, 
especially  when  it  gets  known  what  a  measure 
M.  Benazet  has  adopted,  and  which  I  am  going 
to  tell  you. 

All  is  not  done  when,  to  charm  the  elegant 
public,  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  place  it  in 
contact  with  the  men  who  have  most  mind,  with 
the  most  ravishing  women,  with  the  greatest  ar- 
tists, and  there  give  it  magnificent  fetes;  it  is 
still  necessary  to  guaranty  this  flower  of  fashion 
against  the  approach  of  individuals  disagreeable 
to  sight  and  hearing,  whose  very  presence  is  enough 
to  tarnish  a  ball,  turn  a  concert  into  discord ;  it 


is  necessary  to  remove  the  ugly  women,  the  vul- 
gar men,  the  fools  of  either  sex,  the  imbeciles,  in 
a  word  the  nightmares.  This  is  what  no  impre- 
sario befoi-e  M.  Benazet  has  thought  of  doing. 
Now  it  appears  certain  that  Mme.  *  *  *,  so  silly 
and  so  ugly,  Mile.  *  *  *  whose  ways  are  so  ri- 
diculously eccentric,  M.  *  *,  who  is  such  a  mor- 
tal bore,  M.  *  *,  his  worthy  rival,  and  many 
others  not  Jess  dangerous,  will  not  appear  again 
at  Baden  for  a  long  time.  After  pretty  difficult 
negotiations,  and  by  means  of  considerable  sacri- 
fices, M.  Benazet  has  secured  their  absence  for 
three  seasons. 

If  this  fine  example  is  followed,  and  it  will  be, 
we  doubt  not,  I  know  of  people  who  will  gain 
much  money  by  it. 

Every  year  now,  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  these  nightmares,  eager  to  get  rich, 
will  establish  a  club  in  Paris,  where  they  can 
mutually  felicitate  each  other. 

"  You  are  engaged,  we  are  engaged,"  they  will 
say,  "  by  the  directors  of  Baden,  of  Wiesbaden,  of 
Vichy,  of  Spa.  Let  us  hide  ourselves,  let  us  keep 
dark ;  let  no  one  suspect  our  existence. 

"  We  are  engaged  ;  it  is  the  season  ! !  ! " 
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(From  the  London  Musical  World.) 
(Continued.) 

We  have  already,  more  thiin  once,  caught  Mr. 
Chorley  in  the  act  of  demolishing  a  rnare's  nest. 
Here  is  another  instance  of  his  pertinacity  in  that 
practice  (No.  1,  page  24) : 

"  Trying  this  chorus  *  by  tests  more  technieal  and 
less  stifilime,  the  distinctness  and  vivacity  of  its  mu- 
sical suliject  set  us  face  to  face  against  another  party 
of  critics — the  persons  who,  now-a-days,  object  to  ev- 
erything like  Jitfitrative  mu.sic  for  the  voice,  conceiv- 
ing it  as  something  false  in  expression  :  fignres  (they 
say)  in  music  having  passed  into  the  orchestra. 
Which  of  the  most  daring  of  these  strange  persons  hSs 
over  protested  against  the  division,  or  piece  of  voln- 
bilrty,  that  makes  the  life  and  spirit  of  this  chorus  1 
— preparatorij,  leading  up  ht/  preface,  excitement,  and 
climax,  to  ttie  explosion  on  the  words — '  Wonderful  t ' 
— *  Coimsellcn'  !  '  " 

Unhappily  "these  strange  persons"  are  "brain- 
crotchets"  (Chorley)  of  the  writer's  own  invention. 
None  such  really  exist ;  nor  are  there  many,  we  hope 
who  (even  if  they  did  maintain  the  doctrine  irapated 
to  them  by  IVIr.  Cliorley)  would  be  so  enviously  igno- 
rant as  to  apply  the  word  "  figurative  "  in  the  man- 
ner above  cited.  Shall  Mr.  Cliorley  again  he  placed 
on  the  rack  until  he  explains  himself  i  Or  will  he 
consent  to  substitute  "florid"  for  "figurative?" 
"Fignrative  music"  is  simply  nonsense  :  so  is  " pre- 
parttton/,  leading  up  by  preface,  excitement,  and  cli- 
max ;  "t  and  eminently  so  the  subjoined,  referring  to 
the  same  unprotected  chorus  (page  24) : 

"  Observe,  again,  the  variety  imparted  by  the  em- 
ployment of  three  different  voices  of  the  chorus,  in- 
troduced successive!}'  in  tlie  snTn&  ^fiffuratire  passage, 
before,  on  its  fourth  repetition,  the  concord  of  the  entire 
hodtj  Cff  sinqers  isrcnight  into  il,  brings  about  a  crescendo 
and  a  termination,  so  forcible,  so  vigorous,  as  to  trans- 
cend almost  every  climax  and  crescendo  which  have 
followed  them." 

"  The  concord  of  the  entire  body  of  singers  wrought 
into  it,"  is,  we  repeat,  nonsense — inetfalile  nonsense. 

Another  platitude  teratologfcally  set  forth  is  worth 
quoting  for  its  "tag,"  which  reveals  Mr.  Chorley  in 
a  momentary  paroxysm  of  bashfutncss,  a  condition 
so  rare  with  the  Critic  of  Critics,  that  it  is  amusing 
to  contemplate  him  under  its  influence — 

Platitude. 
"  So  that  if  Music  be  not  inexorably  bonnd,  she  is 
as  little  licentiously  free,  and  must  and  will  be  subject 
to  laws  of  association,  period,  examide.  A  March 
must  have  its  tread,  a  Tarantella  its  whirl,  a  Pastoral 
Symphomj  .  .  ." 

Tag. 
".  .  .  ,  and  yet,  while  I  write,  the  first  movement 

*  "  For  unto  us  " — about  wliicli  5Ir.  Clioricy  "spins  "  in- 
definitely, 
t  "  Climax  "  does  not  lead  up  to,  but  is  led  up  to. — Tellow- 

PLUSH. 
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of  Beethoven's  symphony,  a  pastoral  in  2-4 — rises  up 
to  remind  me  of  the  danger  of  definition." 

Wc  know  nothino;  about  "the  danger  of  definition," 
but  we  heartily  wish  the  author  of  Handel  Studies 
would  now  and  tlien  iavor  us  with  a  slight  touch  of 
defiiuteness.  The  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony,  by  the  way,  can  hardly  regard  Mr.  Clior- 
ley  witli  a  friendly  eye,  or,  in  its  "  rising,"  it  might 
have  reminded  him  of  something  besides  "  the  dan- 
ger of  definition  ;  "  it  might  have  reminded  him  that 
the  term  "  pastoral "  in  its  own  instance  related 
solely  to  the  suliject  illustrated,  and  had  nothing 
whatever  to  say  to  the  adopteil  musical  form,  which 
bears  no  more  resemblance  to  a  "  pastoral,"  properly 
speaking,  than  a  v/indmill  to  an  egg,  or  Mr.  Chorley 
to  a  phoenix;  it  might  have  informed  him  that  il  y  a 
pastoral  et  pastoral,  a  pastoral  poem  as  well  as  a  pas- 
toral tune,  a  bucolic  as  well  as  a  dance  ;  j:  it  might, 
in  short,  with  half  a  sentence,  have  helped  him  out 
of  one  of  his  self  created  dilemmas,  and  thus,  by  def- 
ecating in  some  measure  the  plashy  plasm  of  his 
critical  organ,  have  "  risen  "  to  some  purpose.  But 
alas  !  the  First  Movement  of  Beethoven's  symphony 
"  rose "  with  no  such  charitable  intent.  Why  it 
should  have  come,  any  more  tlian  the  Second  Move- 
ment, the  Sclierzo  or  the  Finale,  to  remind  Mr.  Clior- 
ley  of  his  sins,  is  a  puzzle  ;  but  that,  apprehending 
the  purport  of  our  author's  speculations,  it  vanished 
as  soon  as  it  appeared,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  left  him  in  a  "  fix  " — a  quandary — doubtful 
for  one  entire  second  of  his  own  infallibililty.  How 
speedily  Mr.  Chorley  was  restored  to  himself,  and 
ao-ain  became  oracular,  may  be  seen  in  the  very  next 
page,  where  he  first  styles  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of 
Handel  "  a  piece  of  night-music ;  "  and  further  on, 
where  he  coriccts  the  singers  who  correct  Handel, 
and  then  proceeds  to  correct  Handel  himself — for 
which  one  would  have  imagined  even  "  the  most  tepid 
ivitnesses  to  ilimAzVs  qiijantic predominance  in  music" 
would  scarcely  applaud  him.  But  let  Mr.  Chorley 
furnish  his  own  arguments,  with  that  combination  of 
placidity  and  magniloquence  for  which  he  is  unap- 
proachable : 

"  Here  § — to  change  the  field  of  comment — let  it  he 
noted  that  Handel  has  overlooked  a  false  accent, 
which  renders  the  declamation  of  the  words,  *  tidings 
of  great  joy,'  ditlicult,  and  has  led  to  the  introduction 
of  a  traditional  gruppetto,  on  the  word  '  great,'  to  my 
ear  singularly  unploasing.  Seeing  that  vocal  de- 
claimers  are  by  right  prescriptive  allowed  to  humor 
themselves  in  i-ecitativo,  they  might  do  worse  than 
for  this  frivolous  change  to  substitute  a  single  trans- 
position of  the  two  notes." 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  understand  the  im- 
mensity of  the  boon  conferred  on  Handellans  by  Mr. 
Chorley,  we  must  cite  all  three  versions  of  the  pas- 
sage in  question  :    ^ 

Handel's  Version. 


ti  -  dings         of    great     joy. 
Version  of  the  Voc^l  Declaijieks. 
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Chorley's  Version. 

Poco  ritennio. 
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great  joy. 

Now,  "  let  it  bo  noted,"  that  the  whole  of  the  third 
version  is  Mr.  Chorley's  including  the  Italian  words 
"  poco  ritenuto  " ;  the  addition  of  which  (emulating 
the  sham-antithetical  slang  of  the  author)  may  be 
pronounced  ingenious  without  paradox,  and  conve- 
nient without  hyper-utilitarianism.*  And  yet  we  can- 
not help  a  preference  for  Handel's  version,  both  over 
that  of  the  "  vocal  declaimers,"  which  is  superflu- 
ous,) and  that  of  the  author  of  the  Studies  (which 
is  topsy-turvy)  ;  in  saying  which  we  hope  we  may  bo 
considered  (again  resorting  to  sham-antithesis)  bold 
without  brassmess,  and  polite  without . 

"  To  resume."  Take  an  instance  of  vague  decla- 
mation : 

"  According  to  modern  taste  in  construction,  which 
has  in  it  too  much  of  the  carpenter,  too  little  of  the  art- 
less artist,"  &c. 

The  above,  and  some  hundred  more  sentences  of 

}  The  respective  positions,  with  regard  to  each  other,  of  Beet- 
hoven's Pastoral  Symphony  and  the  hag-pipe  tune  of  the  Ro- 
man P'ifferari,  which  Handel  has  made  immortal  by  adoption. 

5  The  recitative,  "  And  lo!  the  angel  of  the  Lord  I  " 


the  kind  in  Handel  Studies,  appear  to  aim  at  some- 
thing ;  but  what  that  something  is  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination,  like  the  "  something  "  threatened  by  the 
mole  upon  King  Cole's  cheek  ; 

"  A  mole  in  the  fiice 
Boded  something  would  take  place, 
But  not  what  that  something  might  be." 

But  never  was  book  so  crowded  with  fancies,  whim- 
sies, freaks,  and  sciomachies.  In  sciomacliy  Mr. 
Chorley  is  uncommonly  strong,  for  ever  combating  a 
non-existent  enemy,  fighting  with  a  shadow  ;  and  just 
as  he  defends  the  overture  to  the  Messiah  from  detrac- 
tors of  his  own  creation,  and  comforts  those  "  strange 
persons"  who  object  to  "ff/nratlve"  music  for  the 
voice  ("strange  "  enough,  for  nobody  ever  heard  of 
them),  so  he  takes  up  the  cudgels  (against  some  more 
"strange  persons "?)  for  "Rejoice  greatly,"  which 
no  one  in  the  world  ever  thought  of  attacking,  or  re- 
garded as  anything  else  than  a  magnificent  song  pre- 
cisely fitted  to  the  sentiment  it  has  to  express.  Hav- 
ing no  real  antagonists,  however,  Mr.  Chorley  makes 
some  for  himself,  and  then  proceeds,  with  exquisite 
sw.igger  and  complacency,  to  annihilate  them.  He 
first  knocks  down  a  certain  "  Young  Germany,"  for 
sneering  at  what  he  calls  the  "  Handellsms  "  in  "Re- 
joice greatly,"  as  if  florid  divisions  were  more  peculiar 
to  Hnndcl  than  to  any  other  composer  of  his  day. 
"  Tiiey  are  worth  dwelling  on  for  a  moment,"  says 
our  oracle,  "  in  order  that  we  may  trace  out  the  real 
worth  and  bearing  of  the  modern  disdain  of  florid  vocal 
ornament."  Now,  as  there  is  no  "  modern  disdain  " 
of  anything  of  the  sort,  the  task  is  one  of  some  diffi- 
culty ;  and  this  is  soon  made  apparent  by  the  singu- 
lar manner  in  which  Mr.  Chorley  proceeds  to  ac- 
count for  the  said  "disdain."  Let  him,  however, 
speak  for  himself: 

"  This  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  cant  and  fop- 
pery which  spring  from  antagonism.  '  7Vie  fiddlers 
a(jainst  the  singers.'  If  execution  and  embroidery  be 
not  part  and  parcel  of  the  material  for  musical  ex- 
pression, why  should  not  the  violins  as  well  as  the 
voice  be  tied  to  plain  notes  ?  " 

So  barefaced  an  assumption  is  quite  enough  to 
show  tlie  absurdity  of  the  position  which  Mr.  Chorley 
has  voluntarily  taken  up.  No  such  antagonism  ever 
existed.  No  one  ever  dreamed  of  maintaining  that 
"  execution  amd  embroidery  "  (embroidery  and  exe- 
cution would  have  been  more  apposite)  were  not 
"  material  for  musical  expression."  No  one  ever 
imagined  such  an  argument,  until  Mr.  Chorley  raised 
it  himself,  to  demolish,  among  the  multitudinous 
mare's  nests  of  Handel  Studies.  Another  "  fancy  " 
with  this  author  comes  under  the  head  of  what  he 
denominates  "grouping."  At  the  outset — or  at 
least  until  one  has  met  with  the  expression  three  or 
four  times — it  is  not  easy  to  guess  what  is  intended. 
The  first  striking  example  of  its  use — where  "the 
(jroupinrjs  of  voices  and  keys  "  are  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Chorley  into  an  "  imperfect  suggestion  of  the 
four  Evangelists  " — was  treated  ("  ante  " — jiage  4.36 ), 
as  such  a  monstrous  paradox  deserved.  Here  (page 
29)  we  have  a  more  shadowy  application  of  the  term  : 

"  Some  suggestion  of  grouping — to  return  on  what 
hits  been  said — may  be  found  in  the  soprano  song, 
'  He  shall  feed  his  flock,'  which  follows  the  bravura — 
this  as  tender  and  gentle  as  that  was  buoyant  and  trl- 
umphi')?^ — in  the  same  key." 

Now,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  get  at  what  Mr. 
Chorley  lueans,  in  this  instance,  by  "  some  sugges- 
tion of  grouping."  If  simply  the  uniformity  of  key 
to  he  found  in  the  two  airs  and  chorus  with  which 
the  first  part  of  the  Messiah  terminates,  such  a  dis- 
covery may  be  likened  to  the  discovery  of  an  addled 
egg,  or  an  empty  hird's-nest,  and  hardly  warrants  the 
appearance  of  self-satisfaction  with  which  it  is  re- 
vealed. "  Here  let  it  be  noted  "  that  Mr.  Chorley 
rates  this  splendid  chorus  ("  His  yoke  is  easy  ")  as — 

"  the  weakest  and  least  inspired  in  the  oratorio  :  a 
piece  of  transformed  music,  and  in  which  (as  In  "  All 
we  like  sheep ")  Handel  seems  to  have  read  his 
words   carelessly,  '  in   a    canting  fashion,'  to  use  a 

heraldic    phrase."* "It    may    have 

been  to  relieve  himself  during  a  piece  of  exercise- 
writing  (and,  truth  to  sag,  the  words  snoGEST  exer- 
cise rather  than  music),  that  Handel  drove  his 
voices  in  this  chorus  to  heights  where  he  rarely  bade 
them  sing.  The  trebles  must  mount  to  B  flat  above 
the  line." 

'V^'^hat  "a  piece  of  fran,9/bnnfrf  music"  may  mean, 
and  what  need  there  was  to  insert  "  a  piece  of  exer- 
cise-writing "  in  the  midst  of  the  sublimities  of  the 
Messiah,  Mr.  Chorley  alono  can  explain.  AVe  shall 
neither  put  him  on  the  wheel  this  time,  however,  nor 
invite  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Yellow-plush,  for  we 
disagree  in  tola  with  our  author's  estimate  of  the 
chorus,  which — not  to  use  any  "  heraldic  phrase  " — 
is   admirably  expressive  of  the  words.     Nor  can  we 


conceive  more  inconceivable  nonsense  than  the  apolo- 
gy made  for  the  extremely  bright  and  effective  point 
in  which  the  voices  go  up  to  B  flat : 

light,      His  yoke  is       ea-sy,  His  burthen 
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— a  point  essentially  Handelian  and  magnificent.  If 
such  music  be  "  exercise  writing,"  all  we  can  say  is 
that  we  wish  for  nothing  finer  in  its  place.  'The 
paradox  about  the  words  of  "  His  yoke  is  easy " 
suggesting  "exercise  rather  than  music,"  were  it 
not  unmeaning,  would  trench  upon  ribaldry.  As  a 
tail-piece  to  this  extraordinary  "  grouping  "  of  sen- 
tences, suggestions,  and  opinions,  which  terminate 
the  first  part  of  the  Messiah-Study,  we  have  the  sub- 
joined : 

"  This  portion  of  the  story  has  been  condensed,  on 
purpose  or  accidentally,  that  ample  room  might  be 
given  to  Calvary  and  Golgotha — to  the  Hall  of  Pi- 
late— the  Cross  and  the  Sepulchre.  Such  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  subject  would  have  been  truly  most  haz- 
ardous, had  the  poet  approaching  it  in  art  been  one 
FIBRE  more  feeble,  more  fearless,  more  deeply  (not 
pedantically)  devout,  than  Handel." 

Had  Mr.  Chorley  been  "  one  fibre  "  less  engrossed 
with  the  notion  of  his  own  infallibility,  he  would  per- 
haps have  omitted  the  words  "  or  accidentally,"  re- 
membering that  what  is  done  by  accident  is  not  done 
with  a  purpose. 

*  "  If  ease  and  lightness" — he  pursues — "however,  under 
the  government  which  was  to  be  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Son  of 
the  Highest,  were  to  be  expressed,  the  master,  for  once, 
pitched  his  thought  too  low.  The  leading  phrase  says  little, 
and  (/i«5  sounds  oId-f;isliioned  and  mechanical."  A  beautiful 
nnii  sequitur  is  entailed  by  tlie  particle  "  thus  " — which  we 
need  not  point  out  to  our  readers. 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  148). 
Mozart  the  Eldej'  to  M.  Hagenauer, — [Continued). 

The  truth  is,  the  first  idea  of  making  'Wolfgang 
compose  an  opera  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  Em- 
peror, who  asked  him  on  two  several  occasions  if  he 
would  not  compose  and  direct  an  opera  himself.  The 
little  fellow  of  course  answered  yes  ;  but  the  Empe- 
ror could  add  nothing  further,  seeing  that  operas  con- 
cern Signer  Affligio. 

I  have,  therefore,  no  longer  to  regret  the  money  I 
have  spent,  for  it  will  return  to  me  to-daj'  or  to- 
morrow. Nothing  venture,  nothing  have.  'W'e  must 
conquer  or  die,  and  it  is  at  the  theatre  we  shall  meet 
either  death  or  glory. 

It  win  not  be  an  opera  seria ;  they  are  not  played 
here,  the  taste  is  not  for  them  ;  it  will  therefore  be  an 
opera  huffa.  Not  a  little  opera,  for  it  will  last  full 
two  hours  and-a-half  or  three  hours.  There  are  no 
singers  of  opa-a.  seria  here.  The  tragic  opera  of 
Cluck,  "Alcestis,"  even  was  sung  by  the  buffos.  There 
are  some  excellent  performers  in  this  kind,  SIgnori 
Garibaldi,*  Caratoli  Poggi,  Laschi,  Polini,  Signore 
Bernasconi,"f  Eberhardi,  Baglloni. 

"What  say  you  to  It  1  Is  not  the  glory  of  having 
written  nn  opera  for  the  theatre  of  Vienna  the  surest 
road  to  obtaining  credit,  not  only  in  Germany  but  in 

Italy  1  

No.  32. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Vienna,  March  30,  1768. 

We  are  all  in  good  health,  and,  thank  God,  in  a 
good  position  of  aft'airs.  The  ice  is  broke,  not  only 
on  the  Danube,  but  as  regards  our  business.  Our 
enemies  are  conquered — at  Vienna,  be  it  understood. 
Nothing  is  to  he  done  by  a  single  stroke.  My  phleg- 
matic humor  has  changed  beasts  into  men,  and  I 
have  left  them  to  their  own  shame. 

Last  week  there  was  a  grand  concert  in  onr  hon- 
or at  the  Ru.ssian  ambassador's,  the  Prince  of  Galli- 
zin.  Our  opera  is  going  forward  to  satisfaction,  but 
it  is  probable  the  return  of  the  Emiieror  from  Hun- 
gary will  be  waited  for  ere  it  be  performed. 

No.  33. 

The  Saine  to  the  Same. 

Vienna,  May  11,  1768. 
I  have  received  the  following  letter  from  our  Grand 
Sliijordomo  : 

"  Per  espresso  comando  di  S.  A.  Rmn.  devo  for  sapere  a  V. 
^.  qualmente  it  clementissimo  principe  Padrone  niente  abbia 
in  contrario,  che  il  Sign.  Mozart  so  ne  possi  rcstar  fuori  a  sue 
piacimento   sin  tanto  che  vuole,  et  inoltre  gli  passerA  ancora 
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questo  mese  di  Marzo  il  sno  salario:  ma  jnDavenire  quaudo 
nou  sej  attualmente  presente  in  Salisbnrgo,  pari  ben  si  man- 
tenufo  come  prima  nel  suo  serTizio,  ma  durante  la  sna  asseoza 
non  gli  lasceria  piii  correre  il  solito  salario.'' 

Do  you  note,  what  a  favor  !  I  may  remain  absent, 
at  my  choice,  provi  Jed  I  do  not  ask  to  be  paid.  I 
can  at  least  stay  away  altogether,  without  incurring 
any  reproach  in  the  future.  I  am  indeed  written 
that  by  the  intercession  of  tlie  lirother  of  his  grace  the 
Prince  Bisliop,  I  could  claim  the  salary  of  professor 
of  violin  and  first  violin  in  the  Episcopal  chapel. 
The  brother  is  acquainted  with  all  this  fine  story  ;  I 
told  him  while  here.  But  liow  could  I  go  and  beg 
for  what  I  do  not  deserve,  as  my  genUemcn,  the 
courtiers  of  Salzburg,  would  have  it,  since  I  do  not 
perform  my  duty  there?  Where  would  be  justice, 
honor  ?  It  is  exactly  this  which  will  facilitate  my 
jonruey  to  Italy,  a  journey  which  I  am  prevented  by 
every  motive  from  deferring,  and  for  which  the  fa- 
vor of  the  Emperor  will  throw  open  for  me  all  the 
gates  of  the  imperial  cities  of  Florence,  of  Naples ;  or 
ought  I,  on  the  contrary,  to  remain  csconced  in  Salz- 
burg, sighing  in  vain  for  a  better  lot,  letting  myself 
be  led  by  the  nose  with  my  two  children,  reaching  an 
age  when  a  journey  to  Italy  would  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  me,  and  seeing  Wolfgang  grow  up  and  take  on 
years  which  will  diminish,  in  the  eyes  of  all,  the  mar- 
vel of  his  precocious  talent  and  his  prematin'c  knowl- 
edge ?  Shall  he  have  taken  the  first  step  in  his  ca- 
reer by  the  opera  at  Vienna,  and  not  proceed  with 
rapid  strides  on  a  path  that  lies  so  broadly  open  ? 

Ko.  34. 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Vienna,  June  27,  1768. 
T  might  entertain  you  with  a  multitude  of  tricks 
that  have  been  played  ns,  abominable  persecutions, 
whereof  we  have  been  victims.  But  I  am  too  weary 
to  awaken  the  reminiscence  of  them.  I  reserve  them 
till  I  can  recount  them  orally.  We  are  in  good 
health,  God  be  thanked  !  despite  envy,  which  has  let 
loose  its  tempests  against  ns.  I  still  return  to  my 
old  motto  :  In  te  Vomine  speravi ;  fiat  voluntas  tua. 
That  which  God  desires  not,  I  desire  not  either. 

*  The  best  buffo  singer  of  his  day,  bom  in  Rome,  1743. 

t  Antonia  Bemasconi.  d.augrhter-in-Iaw  of  a  skilful  compo.'^er 
(Andre  Bernasconi,  born  in  M.-irseilles.  1712).  made  her  flcbut 
in  Vienna,  in  1764,  in  the  part  of  Alcestis,  which  Gluck  com- 
posed for  her. 


Ary  Scheffer. 

The  exhibition  of  the  collected  works  of  Ary  Schef- 
fer, which  was  opened  at  Paris  early  in  May,  has 
perhaps  occasioned  some  disappointment  to  those  of 
his  admirers  who  believed  that  his  entire  career  had 
been  glorified  by  works  equal  to  the  essays  of  his  lat- 
ter time — those  on  which  his  reputation  rests.  He 
deprecated  during  life  a  posthumous  collection  and 
exhibition  of  his  productions,  having  seen  among  the 
pictures  of  Delaroche  some  which  neither  enhanced, 
nor  even  sustained  the  fame  of  the  painter.  But  an 
exhibition  of  this  kind  is  not  entirely  understood  by 
an  enthusiastic  public,  as  being  the  revelation  of  a 
student  to  a  student, — the  analysis  of  a  being,  of 
which  the  life-springs  are  not  patent  to  the  many. 
The  collection,  as  to  dates  of  production,  compre- 
hends a  period  of  tliirty-eight  years,  with  a  selection 
of  subject-matter  more  widely  excursive  in  religious 
and  poetic,  than  in  historical  narrative,  and  in  the 
early  years  of  the  painter  limited  to  incidents  of  eve- 
ry-day  life.  The  labors  of  every  earnest  artist  evince 
vicissitudes  which  look  sometimes  much  like  caprice  ; 
but  the  differences  shown  in  Schetfer's  pictures  are 
all  experiments,  many,  it  is  true,  failures.  But  from 
all  something  has  been  learned  ;  or,  at  least,  difficul- 
ties have  thence  become  intelligible,  a  first  step  in 
painting  towards  their  subjugation.  Having  no  re- 
source but  his  art,  Scheffer  was  an  early  competitor 
for  fame.  He  produced  in  1810  "  The  Oath  of  Ilan- 
nib.al,"  and  "  The  Death  of  Pliny  the  Elder,"  of 
course  in  the  feeling  of  the  time,  "tliat  of  the  school 
of  David;  and  these  were  the  only  two  subjects  of 
this  class  that  he  executed,  for  he  diverged  at  once  into 
that  which  the  French  call  genre,  a  signal  dereliction 
of  "  high  Art,"  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  mas- 
ter was  Guerin,  the  painter  of  "jliineas  and  Dido,"  a 
picture  by  which  so  many  have  been  fascinated.  But 
Scheffer  was  painting  for  bread,  and  could  not  afford 
to  illustrate  the  Greek  and  Eoman  virtues,  a  kind  of 
Art  which,  although  not  domestically  popular,  was 
yet  considered  an  auxili.ary  of  the  governments  of 
those  times.  One  half  hour's  visit  to  the  galleries  of 
Paris  suffices  to  demonstrate  the  part  that  painting 
and  sculpture  have  played  in  the  politics  of  France 
during  the  last  sixty  years.  The  faith  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  analyze  it  as  you  will,  resolves  itself  al- 
ways into  the  worship  of  that  beautiful  which  has  its 
only  representation  in  Art-forms  ;  and  with  a  full 
recognition  of  the  influences  of  painting,  each  succes- 


sive government  has  invoked  the  aid  of  painting  to 
popularize  its  creed.  But  to  he  effective,  such  essays 
consisted  necessarily  of  scenic  declamation,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  simple  and  forcible  recital ;  and 
hence  very  much  of  the  vicious  extravagance  of  the 
French  school.  In  the  two  pictures  mentioned, 
Scheffer  believed  he  had  deferred  sufficiently  to  the 
"  grand  style,"  and  in  remembrance  of  Greuze,  and 
those  following  him,  he  entered  upon  a  scries  of  or- 
dinary qeme  subjects,  the  material  of  which  was 
drawn  from  current  literature  or  imagination.  The 
works  exhibited  number  one  hundred  and  one,  of 
which  three  are  sculpture,  being  a  bust  of  his  mother, 
a  monumental  cfligy  of  his  mother,  and  a  bust  of  the 
Cotmtess  Krasinska.  The  earliest  date  in  the  cata- 
logue is  1819, — it  is  affixed  to  a  portrait — that  of  M. 
Victor  Tracy ;  and  as  there  are  numerous  portraits 
in  the  collection,  it  may  be  well  to  turn  to  this  de- 
partment, as  these  works  claim  less  attention  than 
the  poetical  and  sacred  compositions.  The  number 
of  portraits,  then,  is  about- thirty-nine,  of  which  those 
of  Lafayette,  the  Dnke  of  Elchingen,  Odillon  Barrot, 
C.avaignac,  with  that  of  himself,  are  among  the  best. 
Of  this  class  of  Scheffer's  works  there  is  one  compo- 
sition to  which  strongly  marked  exception  may  be 
taken.  It  is  entitled  "Laissez  venir  a  moi  les  petits 
enfimts,"  and  contains  an  agronpment  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  three  children  of  the  Dnchess  Fitz-James. 
In  reference  to  this  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  consider 
what  the  old  masters  have  done  in  this  way,  nor  in 
what  spirit  they  hare  done  it ;  to  say  the  least,  the 
taste  of  the  association  is  very  questionable.  Many 
of  Scheffer's  best  productions  are  not  liere  ;  but  the 
hundred  .and  one  open  to  us  the  whole  heart  of  the 
man,  and  the  entire  craft  of  the  painter.  Scheffer, 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  was  an  eager  and  devoted 
stndent — his  maturity  was  that  of  a  "  latter  summer." 
Excellence  was  long  withheld  from  him,  hut  no  man 
merited  his  ultimate  triumphs  more  worthily  than  he, 
because  none  more  laboriously  earned  distinction. 

As  a  portrait  painter  he  never  would  have  signal- 
ized himself,  for,  from  the  first  to  the  last  his  heads 
want  roundness,  force,  and  argument.  The  heads  of 
his  male  sitters  have  not  been  lighted  in  a  manner  to 
bring  them  out  advantagecusly,  and  in  the  female 
heads  we  are  reminded  rather  of  the  paint  than  the 
life.  Of  his  early  pictures  there  are,  "La  Veuve  du 
Soldat,"  "La  Famille  du  Miirin,"  "LeBapteme," 
"  La  Mere  Convalescente,"  "La  Tempete,"  and  "La 
Socur  de  Charite,"  compositions  founded  upon  a  class 
of  incidents  which,  in  Fr.ance  as  well  as  England,  has 
for  cabinet  pictures  superseded  historical  narrative. 
In  none  of  these  works  is  there  promise  of  great  fu- 
ture eminence.  In  all  of  them  much  of  the  accessory 
is  painted  without  reference  to  the  proposed  forms  oi' 
surfiices,  with  a  result  either  unduly  hard  or  loosely 
sketchy.  The  manner  of  these  small  pictures  resem- 
bles that  of  the  English  school  of  the  corresponding 
period,  more  th.an  .any  deduction  from  feeling  antece- 
der:tly  or  contemporaneously  popular  in  the  French 
school.  Scheffer  always  lamented  that  he  had  not 
the  gift  of  color,  a  deficiency  singularly  conspicuous 
throughout  the  series ;  and  having  been  driven  to  por- 
trait painting  by  early  necessity,  there  is  in  his  draw- 
ing an  absence  of  that  facility  and  precision  which  are 
attained  by  a  regular  course  of  academic  study.  The 
crude  and  unsympathi/.ing  color  is  strikingly  shown 
in  "Marthe  et  Marguerite."  Hero  the  importunate 
red  petticoat  of  Margaret  harshly  dissociates  itself 
from  the  entire  composition,  a  hard,  dry,  uncomprom- 
ising surface  ;  and  so  it  is  with  other  red  dresses  or 
petticoats  that  appear  in  the  series.  He  seems  to 
have  been  extremely  partial  to  bright  vermillion,  but 
his  employment  of  the  color  was  always  very  infelic- 
itous. Scheffer's  infirmities  of  drawing  .are  specially 
evidenced  in  his  two  unfinished  works,  "  L'Ange  an- 
nonfant  la  Resurrection,"  and  "L'Apparition  de 
Jesus-Christ  a  la  Madeleine  apres  la  Resurrection." 

Scheffer  had  been  struggling  onward  for  nearly 
twenty  years  before  he  entirely  relinquished  that  ideal 
genre,  in  which  he  essayed  domestic  sentiment.  He 
rose  to  poetry,  and  in  poetry  and  sacred  history  de- 
veloped a  depth  .and  force  of  expression  in  which, 
though  we  look  back  through  centuries,  even  to  the 
revival,  we  shall  find  that  his  equals  are  not  numer- 
ous. IJefore  he  was  so  thoroughly  penetrated  by 
exalted  sentiment,  and  master  of  the  motives  of  ex- 
pression so  perfectly  as  to  subdue  the  heart  by  the 
pathos  of  his  eloquence,  like  all  earnest  painters  who 
are  yet  immature  in  the  most  penetrating  accomplish- 
ment of  the  art,  he  sought  to  impress  the  mind  by 
action  more  or  less  violent.  "  La  Bataille  de  Morat," 
"  Le'onore,"  "  Les  Femmes  Suliotes,"  "  Episode  de 
la  Eetraite  d'Alsace,"  and  "  Le  Giaour,"  are  works 
in  this  spirit,  though  in  the  last  he  hits,  peradventure, 
on  the  golden  mine,  of  the  existence  of  which  within 
him,  he  never  knew.  Here  is  a  consummation  of  in- 
tense expression  and  violent  action,  the  last  in  which 
strong  movement   is   expressed,   as  from   this  time 


(1832)  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  language  of 
expression.  All  the  works  which  he  executed  under 
this  influence  are  of  ordinary  merit.  Even  the  two 
pictures  which  belong  to  the  Ln.xemhonrg  collection, 
"Les  Femmes  Suliotes,"  and  "Le  Larmoyeur,"  from 
a  ballad  by  Schiller,  are  not  distinguished  by  much 
of  interesting  quality.  His  first  subject  from  "Faust " 
is  "  Marlhe  et  Marguerite,"  that  which  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  to  instance  the  red  petticoat.  This 
was  painted  in  !830,  .and  is  one  of  those  small  pic- 
tures, in  the  execution  of  which  Scheffer  never  suc- 
ceeded. Another  small  picture,  painted  in  the  same 
year, — "  Le'onore,"  from  that  passage  of  the  ballad 
which  describes  her  as  home  oft'  by  her  spectre  lover, 
— shows  that  after  twenty  years  of  stndy  and  practice 
Scheffer  Was  still  casting  about  for  a  manner.  It  is 
the  most  sketchy  of  all  the  exhibited  works ;  and  the 
figure  of  LAmore,  as  she  rides  behind  the  ghost,  is 
timid  and  unsatisfactory  in  drawing.  Neither  by  his 
portraiture  nor  his  small  pictnres  would  he  ever  have 
acquired  his  present  reputation  ;  but  at  once,  on  en- 
tertaining poetic  and  religious  subjects  of  the  size  of 
life,  he  shows  himself  possessed  of  a  capacity  which 
he  had  never  before  manifested.  "  Faust  dans  son 
Cabinet "  is  one  of  the  first  of  his  larger  works,  and 
its  weakness  in  comparison  with  those  that  follow  is 
obvious  ;  besides,  Faust  is  a  misconception.  He  is 
represented  here  as  even  a  younger  man  than  in  sub- 
sequent scenes  after  his  rejuvenescence :  there  is, 
moreover,  an  absence  of  the  firmness  of  feature  that 
appears  in  any  of  the  other  impersonations  of  the 
character.  He  is  here  soliloquizing  in  the  opening 
scene — 

*'  Habe  nnn,  ach  I    Philosophicj 

•Turisterei  nnd  Medecin, 

Und  leider  audi  Theologie! 

Darchaus  studirt;" 

and  he  confesses  himself  aged,  but  the  features  here 
are  those  of  a  young  man  of  thirty.  A  comparison 
of  this  head  with  that  in  "  Faust  a  la  Coupe,"  or 
"  Marguerite  sortant  de  I'Eglise,"  shows  two  thincs, 
of  which  the  first  is  the  artist's  amelioration  of  his 
conceptions  by  sustained  study  ;  the  second  is,  an  im- 
mediate development  of  power,  showing  that  this  was 
the  class  of  art  which  he  was  best  constituted  to  cul- 
tivate. Thus  we  find  him,  after  1830,  and  for  eight 
or  nine  succeeding  years,  entirely  given  over  for  the 
passionate  and  mystic  poetry  of  Byron  and  Gothe. 
The  change  is  sudden  and  absolute.  Such  transi- 
tions are  common  phenomena  in  artist-life,  but  at  a 
period  of  life  so  advanced,  a  cliange  is  rarely  other 
than  a  marked  decadence  ;  for  it  occurs,  too,  fre- 
quently, that,  after  a  career  of  early  and  too  facile 
success,  artists  cease  to  be  students.  But  Scheffer, 
to  the  last,  w.as  a  Laborious  stndent,  and,  perhaps,  not 
the  least  precious  of  bis  rules  of  practice,  was  his 
concentration  of  his  subject.  The  whole  of  his  works 
show  us  that  they  were  prefigured  in  his  mind  before 
committed  to  the  canvas — a  conceptive  faculty  which 
always  yields  pictures  of  great  force  and  reality.  Al- 
lusion has  already  been  miide  to  "  Marthe  et  Margue- 
rite," the  scene  in  which  Martha  invites  the  latter  to 
come  often  to  her.  This  is  the  first  of  the  Faust 
series  which  Scheffer  painted  ;  it  is  a  small  picture, 
with  many  of  the  foibles  of  his  minor  works.  The 
next  year,  1831,  produced  "Faust  dans  son  Cabinet," 
the  first  of  the  large  pictnres,  and  which  has  also 
been  spoken  of  The  same  year  brought  forth  "  Mar- 
guerite au  Rouet :  " — 

"  Weioe  Hub' ist  hin, 
Hcin  Hera  ist  schwerj 
Ich  finde  sie  nimmcT 
Und  nimnier  mehr." 

But  that  work,  like  "  Faust  dans  son  Cabinet,"  is  not 
comparable  to  subsequent  impersonations  of  the 
character  ;  the  face  is  insignificant — a  disqualification 
that  is  confirmed  by  the  eyes  being  so  close  together. 
This  picture  was,  we  believe,  the  property  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Orleans  family,  and,  falling  into  evil 
hands,  the  head  of  the  figure  was  cut  out ;  but  subse- 
quently repaired  by  M.  Scheffer,  the  marks  of  the 
restoration  being  plainly  discernible.  In  1832,  "  Mar- 
guerite 'k  I'Eglise  "  was  painted,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
passage — 

"  Wo  steht  dein  Kopf  ? 

In  deinem  Herzen 

Welche  Missethat:  "  &c.; 

wherein  Margaret  is  represented  at  mass  in  an  agony 
of  remorse  at  the  thoughts  suggested  to  her  by  the 
evil  spirit.  She  is  here  in  mourning  for  her  brother 
who  was  slain  by  Faust,  and  she  has  the  appearance 
of  a  person  above  the  station  in  life  to  which  Marga- 
ret belongs.  Some  years  elapse  before  Scheffer  re- 
turns to  Gothe's  tragedy  ;  but  he  is  continually  occu- 
pied with  portraits,  of  which  altogether  he  painted 
about  three  hundred.  In  1832,  "The  Giaour  "was 
produced — the  last  and  most  violent  of  those  works 
wherein  action  is  relied  on  for  effect,  though  at  the 
same  time  the  force  of  the  passion  is  irresistible. 
This  is  a  work  of  surpassing  energy ;  it  is  the  first 
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in  which  ScheiFer  succeeds  in  fully  realizing  his 
ideal ;  the  passage  is  : 

"  For  he  decliDes  the  covenant  oath. 
And  leaves  those  locks  unhallowed  growth, 
But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside,"  &c. 

There  is  but  one  figure,  that  of  the  Giaour,  who  re- 
fuses to  join  in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  convent', 
and  in  expressing  his  resolution  he  is  borne  away  in 
an  orgasm  of  fury.  There  is  little  in  this  picture 
that  might  not  be  painted  with  white  and  black,  with 
a  qualification  of  warmth ;  and  those  compositions 
in  which  color  is  spared  are  uniformly  the  signal  pro- 
ductions of  the  artist.  "  Medora,"  now  so  well 
known  through  the  engraving,  was  painted  in  1833  ; 
the  features  seem  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  same 
model  as  those  of  Margaret  at  the  wheel — they  are  of 
the  same  mould,  and  there  is  the  like  absence  of  ar- 
gument. "We  pass  to  the  year  1838,  in  wliich  was 
painted  "  Marguerite  sortant  de  I'Eglise."  The 
scene  is  properly  a  street,  Avhcrein  Faust  first  ad- 
dresses Margaret.  When  she  is  gone,  MephistO- 
pheles  tells  Faust  that  she  is  just  come  from  confes- 
sion, that  she  is  guiltless,  and  he  has  no  power  over 
her.  SehefFer,  however,  by  a  pictorial  license,  pre- 
sents Margaret  as  just  coming  out  of  church,  with 
the  rest  of  the  congregation,  and  there  Faust  is  sup- 
posed first  to  see  her,  and,  to  the  letter,  he  looks  the 
spii'it  of  the  lines — 

"  Beim  Himmel,  dieses  Kind  iat  schon! 
So  etwas  hab  ich  nie  gesehn. 
Sie  ist  so  sitt — und  tugend  reich, 
Und  etwas  schnippisch  doch  zugieich." 

And,  in  order  to  render  the  sentiment  in  its  plenitude 
Faust  and  Mephistopheles  are  placed  so  near  to  Mar- 
garet as  almost  to  touch  her.  Margaret  is  dressed  in 
white,  in  coincidence  with  Faust's  description  of  her 
innocence,  and  she  is  supported  by  the  rest  of  the 
composition  as  a  bi-eadth  of  low  and  middle  tone ; 
thus,  virtually  there  are  two  parts  in  the  composition, 
one — the  dominant — Margaret,  the  other  contributing 
to  support  the  composition.  The  professed  simplicity 
of  the  effect  is  perspicuously  artificial.  The  style  of 
the  figure  is  according  to  her  condition  in  life,  and 
although  Mephistopheles  observes  that  Faust  will 
now  see  a  Helen  in  every  woman  with  any  pretension 
to  beauty,  tlie  painter  might  Iiave  given  such  a  degree 
of  refinement  as  would  have  literally  justified  the  ad- 
miration of  Faust,  for  in  the  broad  round  forms  of 
the  face  and  head  there  is  somewhat  of  an  every-day 
common-place  that  would  scarcely  have  enthralled 
one  to  whom  the  world  was  not  new.  In  his  eflTort 
to  qualify  the  head  with  a  bright  and  beaming  inno- 
cence, he  has  painted  the  face  without  a  shade,  but 
the  refinement  which  would  have  better  suited  it  is 
made  more  conspicuously  deficient  by  a  female  face 
of  superior  nobility  of  beauty  in  the  throng  behind — 
that  of  a  person  belonging,  like  Margaret,  to  a  hum- 
ble station  of  life.  This  is  the  first  picture  in  which 
is  observable  any  expression  of  that  influence  to 
which  Scheflfer  may  have  yielded  in  his  admiration 
of  Ingres ;  it  is  especially  seen  in  the  subdued  mark- 
ings of  Margaret's  draperies,  and  in  the  uncompro- 
mising sharpness  of  much  of  the  outline  of  the  same 
figure.  The  head  of  Faust  is  admirable  ;  the  happy 
result  of  that  study  of  the  character  which  was  well 
matured  by  frequent  recurrence  to  the  play. 

In  1838  the  two  Mignons  appeared,  "  Mignon  As- 
pirant au  Ciel,"  and  ""Mignon  Regrettant  sa  Patrie," 
in  both  of  which  are  more  distinctly  felt  the  sharp- 
ness of  a  manner  like  that  of  Ingres,"  with  a  specious 
modification  of  the  natural  distinctness  of  line  that 
appears  in  all  draperies.  In  the  Giaour  the  drapery 
is  painted  with  a  force  and  confusion  of  marking  cor- 
respondent with  the  tumult  within,  and  in  the  "'Mar- 
guerite sortant  de  I'Eglise,  and  the  two  Mignons,  the 
sentiment  of  the  drapery  corresponds  with  the  peace- 
ful emotions  of  the  soul ;  in  the  case  of  the  Giaour, 
the  treatment  of  drapery  is  an  elegant  propriety  ;  in 
that  of  the  Mignons,  it  might  have  been  more  approx- 
imate to  nature,  without  in  anywise  detracting  from 
the  penetrating  language  ot  the  features.  "  £e  Roi 
de  Thule"  was  painted  the  same  year — a  subject 
taken  from  Giithe's  ballad.  The  old  king  is  repre- 
sented drinking,  for  the  last  time,  from  the  cup  given 
to  him  by  his  mistress,  before  he  threw  it  into  the 
sea,  lest  it  should  be  profaned  by  the  hand  of  any 
other  possessor.  There  are  two  versions  of  this  sub- 
ject ;  the  former  is  enfeebled  by  the  introductions  of 
too  many  objects  ;  in  the  latter,  the  king  is  a  grand 
and  solid  Rembrandtesque  conception,  in  all  its  parts 
strong  and  well  kept  in  hand,  and  as  to  breadth,  all 
but  a  monotone.  These  two  versions  of  the  same 
subject  exhibit,  as  clearly  as  any  of  his  works,  Schef- 
fer  as  the  earnest  plodding  student ;  and  in  the  second 
picture  we  see  the  golden  fruit  of  his  study.  We 
now  arrive  at  the  period  at  wliich  Scheifer  began  to 
devote  himself  to  religious  art,  during  his  study  of 
which,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  returns  but 
seldom  to  his  favorite  poets.  The  exhibition  con- 
tains but  two  instances  from  Gothe,  and  one  from 


Dante,  and  two  of  these  are  among  the  most  valuable 
of  the  works  of  this  eminent  man.  "  Le  Christ  au 
Jardin  des  Oliviers  "  is  the  first  essay  in  religious  art 
exhibited.  In  purity  of  treatment  and  original  power 
the  picture  merits  comparison  with  the  old  masters  ; 
but  in  expression  the  head  of  the  Saviour  is  a  failure. 
'•  Les  Rois  Mages,"  painted  in  1844,  is  not  less  orig- 
inal a  study  of  three  heads  that  may  be  accepted  as 
typical  of  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  warrior ; 
and  here  again,  in  an  eminent  degree,  we  recognize 
matured  study  applied  to  the  embodiment  of  a  con- 
ception of  rare  beauty. 

In  1844  "  Mignon  et  le  vieux  Joneur  de  Ilarpe" 
appeared,  and  in  1847  "  Les  Saintes  Femmes  reve- 
nant  du  Tombcau,"  a  work  perfectly  well  known 
from  the  admirable  engraving  which  has  been  taken 
from  it.  The  treatment  of  the  heads,  their  movement, 
and  expression,  place  this  among  M.  ScheflFer's  best 
works.  There  may  be  somewhat  more  of  poetry  than 
religion  in  the  conception,  but  the  touching  senti- 
ment of  the  aspiration  subdues  criticism.  Again, 
"  Euth  et  Noeime  "  is  a  composition  and  a  narrative 
worthy  of  the  best  times  of  the  Italian  schools  ;  it  re- 
minds the  spectator  now  of  the  Florentine  Andrea, 
and,  anon,  of  the  Bolognese  Guido.  The  attitudes  of 
both  figures  are  copiously  descriptive,  and  the  hands 
and  features  are  all  most  eloquent,  according  to  the 
touching  story  that  supplies  the  subjects.  But  the 
crowing  essay  of  Scheffer's  poetical  genius  is  the 
"  Francesca  de  Rimini,"  and  whenever,  hereafter,  his 
name  occurs  to  the  memory,  that  is  the  picture  which 
will  at  once  fill  the  mind  ;  it  is  so  well  known  by  the 
engraving  that  any  description  were  superfluous. 
The  canvas  is  large,  the  figures  being  small  life-size. 
The  composition,  with  its  flowing  lines  and  floating 
figures,  is  much  in  the  elegant  feeling  of  Flaxman  ; 
indeed,  Scheffer  has  said  that  if  he  were  ever  tempted 
to  follow  any  artist,  it  would  be  Flaxman.  Never 
was  anguish  painted  more  poignantly  in  a  profile 
than  in  that  of  Francesca,  in  whose  action  are  also 
shown  reliance,  devotion  and  love.  The  movement 
of  Paolo  will  bring  to  mind  that  of  Lazarus  in  the 
National  Gallery ;  but  here  the  function  of  the  dra- 
pery is  so  beautifully  discharged,  and  it  is  so  skill- 
fully blended  with  the  figures,  that  without  it  the 
composition  would  be  much  less  perfect.  If  the  quo- 
tation in  the  catalogue — 

"  Oh,  lasso, 
"  Quanti  doici  pensier  !  quanto  desio,  &c.," 

be  the  passage  originallj'  given  with  the  title  by 
Scheffer,  it  is  very  clear  from  the  action  of  the  figures 
that  the  lines  on  which  he  principally  dwelt  were — 

"  Mentre  che  'uno  spirto  questo  disse, 
L'altro  piangeva  si.  che  di  pietade 

lo  venni  meno  come  s'io  morisse,''  &c.  ; 

and  the  interview  is  at  an  end,  for  the  spirits  are 
floating  away,  as  we  see  by  the  line  of  Francesca's 
hair,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  least  praiseworthy 
form  in  the  picture.  With  respect  to  the  age  of 
Dante,  there  is  an  objection  to  offer.  He  himself 
says,  at  the  commenceinent  of  the  "  Inferno,"  that  he . 
was — 

"  Nel  mezzo  del  cftmmin  di  nostra  vita  ;  " 

but  we  find  him  here  certainly  approaching  sixty  ; 
the  head,  moreover,  of  Virgil  is  morally  a  failure.  It 
avails  but  little  to  tell  us  that  it  has  been  copied  from 
the  putative  bust  of  Virgil :  if  there  were  as  many 
busts  of  Virgil  as  there  are  of  Julius  Caesar,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  types  would  be  as  various  as 
those  attributed  to  the  great  commander.  The  head 
of  Virgil  is  so  insignificant  that  it  cannot  be  received 
as  that  of  him  whom  Dante  challenges  as — 

"  Quel  Tirgilio  e  quella  fonte 
Che  spande  di  parlar  si  liume  ?  " 

In  "  Saint  Augustin  at  Saint  Monique,"  painted  in 
185,5,  there  is  a  distinction  in  forms  of  the  head  of  St. 
Augustine  that  separates  it  from  the  general  type  of 
the  small  heads  in  the  Exhibition.  In  these  heads 
we  have  the  same  forcible  expression,  that  gives  so 
much  value  to  other  works  painted  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  ;  and  as  distinguished  by  this 
excellence  may  be  cited — "Les  Douleurs  de  la  Terre," 
"  Marguerite  a  la  Fontaine,"  "  Le  Baiser  de 
Judas,"  "Figure  de  Calvin,"  "Faust  a  la  Coupe," 
"  Le  Christ  et  Sain  Jean,"  "  Madeleine  en  Extase  ;  " 
and  besides  these,  there  are  other  works  which  do  not 
reach  this  high  standard,  as  "  La  Tcntation  du 
Christ,"  "  Jacob  et  Rachel,"  "  L' Amour  Divin  et  1' 
Amour  Terrestre,"  &c. 

And  thus  is  the  genius  of  Schcflcr  set  forth,  so  that 
we  accompany  him  througli  his  life  of  ceaseless  ap- 
plication, and  various  emotions  and  impulses.  It 
was  not  until  after  twenty  years  of  labor  that  ho  dis- 
covered his  particular  qualifications  ;  but  at  this  we 
marvel  not,  as  in  artist  life  it  is  a  common  contin- 
gency. The  portraits  exhibited  are  very  numerous  ; 
they  may  all  bo  likenesses,  but  there  are  very  many 
of  them  possessing  qualities  much  beyond  this.     But 


Scheifer  is  truly  great  in  the  expression  of  tender 
and  intense  emotion,  and  grand  in  the  rehearsal  of 
the  thoughts  and  passions  of  men.  His  best  produc- 
tions are  those  in  which  he  has  not  been  seduced  by 
attempts  at  color  ;  and  in  the  extensive  allusions  and 
copious  description  of  his  limited  compositions  he  can 
never  be  excelled. — Art  Journal. 


Midsummer. 

ET    O.   W.    HOLMES. 

Here  !  sweep  those  foolish  leaves  away, — 
I  will  not  crush  my  brains  to-day  !  — 
Look  !  are  the  southern  curtains  drawn  1 
Fetch  me  a  fan,  and  so  begone  ! 

Not  that,  —  the  palm-tree's  rustling  leaf 
Brought  from  a  parching  coral  reef ! 
Its. breath  is  heated  ;  —  I  would  swing 
The  broad  gray  plumes,  —  the  eagle's  wing. 

I  hate  these  roses'  feverish  blood  I  — 
Pluck  me  a  half  blown  lily-bud, 
A  long  stemmed  lily  from  the  lake, 
Cold  as  a  coiling  water-snake. 

Rain  me  sweet  odors  on  the  air, 
And  wheel  me  up  my  Indian  chair, 
And  spread  some  book  not  overwise 
Flat  out  before  my  sleepy  eyes. 

—  Who  knows  it  not,  — this  dead  recoil 
Of  weary  fibres  stretched  with  toil,  — 
The  pulse  that  flutters  faint  and  low 
When  summer's  seething  breezes  blow  ■? 

O  Nature !  bare  thy  loving  breast 
And  give  thy  child  one  hour  of  rest.,  — 
One  little  hour  to  lie  unseen 
Beneath  thy  scarf  of  leafy  green ! 

So,  curtained  by  a  single  pine. 

Its  murmuring  voice  shall  blend  with  mine, 

Till,  lost  in  dreams,  my  faltering  lay 

In  sweeter  music  dies  away. 

Atlantic  Magazine,  Sept. 


WBUul  Correspithitte. 


London,  Jttlt  13. —  Having  had  the  benefit  of 
two  days'  experience  in  attending  the  Crystal  Palace, 
I  found  no  difficulty  in  reaching  Sydenham  in  safety 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  third  day  of  the  Fes- 
tival. I  had  heard  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  the 
grand  choruses  of  Handel  could  not  be  better  sung 
than  by  the  noble  choir  then  and  there  assembled.  I 
had  heard  the  "  Messiah,"  containing  two  of  the  most 
wonderful  choruses  ever  conceived  even  by  the  great 
master  himself,  the  great  "Dettingen  Te  Deum,"  of 
which  I  had  expected  much,  and  in  which  I  had  been 
more  than  satisfied  ;  I  had  heard  some  of  the  choicest 
choruses  from  his  different  works,  and  in  all  I  had 
found  the  same  precision  in  singing,  and  the  same 
grandeur  of  tone.  Now  was  to  come  what  was  to 
me  the  greatest  treat  of  all.  As  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  I  had  rehearsed 
"  Israel  in  Egypt,"  through  the  past  winter,  until  I 
felt  familiar  with  every  note  of  it,  and  the  more  I  had 
studied  the  more  I  had  enjoyed  it.  I  had  recently 
heard  it  given  in  splendid  style  at  Exeter  Hall,  by 
the  Harmonic  Society,  and  had  been  amazed  at  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  sung  it,  and  with  good 
reason,  for,  had  not  Carl  Formes  told  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  on  one  occasion  that  no  society  in 
Europe  could  surptiss  them  in  chorus  singing!  I 
then,  in  common  with  the  many  delighted  members 
of  our  good  society,  took  his  words  as  truth,  but  I 
now  know  the  remark  to  have  been  as  gross  flattery 
as  ever  proceeded  from  human  lips. 

The  reasons  may  be  various,  but  the  fact  is  certain 
that  the  London  Harmonic  Society  far  surpass  our 
Handel  and  Haydn  as  a  choral  society.    And  why  is 
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this  f  Certainly  not  because  their  society  is  larger 
than  ours,  for  the  more  bulky  the  body,  the  more 
difficult  of  management  it  must  necessarily  be.  It  is 
not  that  they  have  finer  voices,  for  I  believe  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  American  voices  are  as  fine 
as  the  world  can  produce.  It  cannot  be  for  the  lack 
of  a  proper  conductor  on  our  part,  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  finer  conductor 
than  our  good  friend  Carl  Zerrahn,  who  would  as  I 
believe,  have  conducted  and  carried  tlirough  the  great 
Festival  as  successfully  as  Costa.  No,  our  advant- 
ages are  as  great  in  these  respects  as  we  could  desire ; 
but  the  true  reason  is  very  painfully  evident  to  any 
faithful  member,  who  attends  eveiy  rehearsal,  finding 
but  few  present,  but  who  finds  that  at  the  concerts 
the  seats  are  filled  by  negligent  members  who  injure 
the  effect  of  the  music  from  tlieir  ignorance  of  it, 
wliile  he  himself  and  a  few  others  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  whole.  There  is  not  that  enthusiasm 
among  our  members  which  exists  among  those  of  the 
Harmonic  Society,  where  each  individual  member 
feels  sure  of  his  part.  I  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
prejudice  in  the  matter,  for  I  longed  to  be  able  to 
coiToborate  the  statement  of  Formes ;  but  facts  are 
stubborn  things.  Perhaps,  however,  if  the  public 
would  take  more  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  society, 
and  occasionally  attend  the  concerts  in  such  numbers 
as  to  allow  the  members  to  feel  snre  of  not  being  as- 
sessed at  the  end  of  the  season  to  make  up  the  deficit 
in  the  treasury,  the  society  might  feel  more  encour- 
agement to  work.  But  I  began  to  talk  about  the 
Festival  and  have  wandered  back  to  Boston. 

The  sight  on  this  day  was  different  from  that  on 
eitlier  of  the  others.  As  is  customary  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  oratorio,  tlie  clioir  was  divided  into  two 
grand  choruses,  and  tlic  effect  on  this  occasion  was 
very  fine.  I  have  already  saul  that  about  half  the 
altos  were  males.  These  being  placed  in  the  rear  of 
the  lady  altos,  close  to  the  organ  and  in  front  of  it, 
with  the  sopranos  between  them  and  the  tenors,  left 
the  body  of  ladies  in  about  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
which  had  a  beautiful  effect.  On  this  day  the  Prince 
Consort  and  the  Princess  Alice,  with  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  royal  household,  honored 
the  Palace  with  their  presence,  and  the  National 
Hymn  was  of  course  sung  as  a  commencement. 
Then  came  the  concert  —  Sims  Reeves's  voice  was 
heard  rising  above  the  murmur  of  voices  in  the 
simple  recitative  with  which  Handel  saw  fit  to  com- 
mence his  masterly  work.  Then  came  the  alto  pas- 
sage :  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of 
their  bondage,"  not  sung  as  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  hear  it,  by  the  entire  body  of  altos,  but  by  Miss 
DoLBT  alone,  the  chorus  coming  out  in  their  strong 
cry  to  God.  I  do  not  know  tliat  the  innovation 
pleased  me  —  I  would  have  preferred  to  have  heard 
that  grand  body  of  altos  breathing  out  that  despair- 
ing sigh.  The  meaning  seems  to  me  to  be  better 
brought  out  by  such.  Costa  took  the  time  a  little 
faster  too  than  Zerrahn  does,  but  the  effect  was  about 
the  same.  And  now  that  appealing  prayer  rolled 
forth  like  the  sound  of  mighty  waters  which  finally 
subsided,  and  again  that  solitary  voice  broke  forth, 
announcing  relief  and  the  beginning  of  the  plagues. 
Again  the  massive  chorus  rolls  out  and  we  can  almost 
feel  the  loathing  felt  by  the  Egyptians  for  the  water 
turned  to  blood.  After  having  heard  about  the  /ioiys 
which  proved  such  a  source  of  annoyance  to  Pharaoh 
and  not  less  so  to  the  audience  who  heard  about  them, 
the  majestic  command  thundered  out — "  He  spake 
the  word,"  and  immediately  the  air  seemed  filled 
with  "  all  manner  of  flies,"  produced  by  the  ninety 
first  violins  of  the  orchestra. 

And  then  came  the  always-popular  "  Hailstone 
Chorus,"  which  was  rendered  in  splendid  style  and 
encored  of  course.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with 
the  unity  displayed  by  the  basses  in  the  passage 
where  "  fire  runs  along  the  ground."  Next  comes 
the  a\iful  plague  of  darkness,  and   in  the  splendid 


pianissimo  of  three  thousand  voices  it  seemed  really 
as  if  the  darkness  might  be  felt.  But  now  comes  tlie 
best  performed  chorus  of  the  daj' — "  He  smote  all  the 
first-born  of  Egypt,"  sung  very  staccato  indeed.  All 
the  choruses  were  sung  finely,  but  this  surpassed  all 
others.  The  time  was  very  rapid  and  at  times  one 
could  almost  hear  the  sword  fall.  In  the  next  cho- 
rus the  silverv  tones  of  the  last  part  came  out  beauti- 
fully, and  the  Egyptians  rejoiced  in  right  barbarous 
style  at  the  departure.  Not  that  the  chorus  was 
poorly  sung — just  the  reverse,  it  was  sung  gloriously 
and  with  fine  effect,  though  not  generally  appreciated. 
In  the  next  chorus  the  contrast  between  thefortissimo : 
"  He  rebuked  the  red  sea  "  and  the  piano  passage : 
"  And  it  was  dried  up,"  was  very  striking.  I  had 
thought  the  effect  very  grand  when  I  first  lieard  it  in 
the  Handel  and  Haydn,  but  how  much  more  grand 
was  it  from  such  a  chorus  ! 

But  it  is  useless  to  name  each  choiiis,  for  all  were 
grand  ;  but  the  great  one :  "  I  will  sing  unto  the 
Lord,"  deserves  especial  mention,  both  on  account 
of  its  own  greatness  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
sung.  It  was  very  grand  to  hear  the  theme  constantly 
breaking  out  from  different  parts  of  the  clioir,  while 
also  in  all  directions  the  "  horse  and  his  rider  "  go 
galloping  into  the  sea.  Nor  should  I  omit  especial 
mention  of  that  most  beautiful  chorus  :  "  The  depths 
have  covered  them,"  and  the  difficult  one :  "  The 
people  shall  hear  and  be  afraid."  The  duet :  "  The 
Lord  is  my  strength,"  was  sung  by  Madame  Shek- 
KiNGTON  and  Olaka  Novello,  in  very  good  style. 
"  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war,"  was  finely  rendered  by 
Signer  Belletti  and  Mr.  Weiss,  and  was  encored. 
Sims  Beeves  sang  magnificently  in  the  air:  "The 
enemy  said  I  will  pursue,"  and  was  obliged  to  repeat 
it.  Oh  what  a  voice  tliat  man  has !  It  is  not  at  all 
like  an  Italian  tenor,  but  a  robust  English  voice,  just 
suited  for  oratorio,  but  not  suited  for  the  stage.  He 
is  a  perfect  idol  of  the  Londoners  who  are  willing  to 
overlook  any  of  his  freaks,  and  he  has  many.  One  of 
his  failings  is  a  habit  of  being  suddenly  indisposed 
just  before  a  concert,  which  is  not  at  all  pleasant  for 
an  individual  who  may  have  paid  half  a  guinea  for 
the  purpose  of  bearing  him  sing.  But  like  some 
other  tenors,  he  will  take  liberties. 

The  concert  was  finally  at  an  end  and  also  tlie  Fes- 
tival, and  Ave  were  left  to  look  back  upon  it  as  among 
the  things  tliat  were. 

Could  the  great  composer  himself  have  been  pres" 
ent  on  tliosc  three  days  and  heard  liis  glorious  music 
sung  by  sucli  a  choir,  wliat  would  have  been  his  feel- 
ings "!  Would  he  not  have  felt  that  genius  was  at  last 
appreciated'?  For  no  common  writer  M'ould  these 
people  have  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  Handel  was  not  a  common  man.  The  Festival 
was  thoroughly  a  success  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
One  thing  I  would  like  to  speak  of  which  cauglit  my 
attention.  When  we  were  performing  "Israel"  in 
Boston,  tlie  orchestra  had  no  flutes  or  clarinets,  and, 
I  think  no  horns.  These  were  all  used  at  the  Festi- 
val. As  I  was  told  in  Boston  th.at  no  parts  were 
written  for  these  instruments,  tliis  fact  struck  me. 

Well,  never  again  do  I  expect  to  hear  Handel  so 
sung  as  on  those  tliree  days,  but  I  hope  tliat  at  some 
future  time,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  be 
found  in  such  a  condition  as  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce any  work  in  the  best  style.  I  wish  they  could 
all  have  heard  how  like  one  great  voice  each  part 
entered  on  a  chorus.  Each  singer  seemed  to  feel  that 
he  or  she  must  sing,  whether  any  body  else  sang  or 
not,  and  tliat  is  the  only  true  way  to  sing  such  music. 
If  members  cannot  sing  the  music  they  should  either 
practise  at  home  or  leave  the  society. 

I  have  now  given  you  an  account  of  the  three  great 
daj's  of  this  great  musical  feast.  It  was  got  up  on  a 
gigantic  scale  and  was  successful  —  on  the  first  two 
days  about  twenty  thousand  persons  were  present,  and 
on  the  third  day  upwards  of  ticenti/six  thousand.  As 
tlie  tickets  ranged  from  five  sliillings  to  two  guineas 
each  for  each  day,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  tliat 
not  much  money  was  lost.  And  now,  the  Handel 
fever  is  at  such  a  height,  that  certain  public-spirited 
gentlemen  are  trying  to  found  a  "  Handel  College," 
for  the  education  of  the  orphans  of  musicians.  God 
speed  the  good  work !  say  I,  and  may  the  College 
turn  out  a  vast  number  of  excellent  musicians.  My 
story  is  told.  W.  H.  D. 
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Music  in  this  Number.  —  Cantata  :    '*  Morning,"  by  RlES, 
Continued. 


How  Chorus  Parts  ought  to  be  Printed. 

Every  person  who  lias  ever  taken  part  in,  or  been 
present  at,  the  rehearsals  of  an  Oratorio  or  of  any 
formidable  choral  composition  —  at  all  events  every 
earnest  and  hard-working  musical  conductor,  knows 
too  well  the  numerous  drawbacks  and  annoyances 
that  always  waste  a  very  solid  portion  of  the  few  and 
precious  hours  in  which  it  is  possible  to  bring 
together  several  hundred  singers  for  such  practice. 
The  continual  stoppings  to  correct  an  error,  whether 
in  the  singers  or  in  the  copy  that  they  sing  from ;  the 
losing  the  place,  and  the  long  time  it  takes  for  all  to 
find  it ;  above  all,  the  difficulty  which  the  conductor 
has  of  making  his  singers  understand  at  just  what 
measure  and  what  note  he  wishes  them  each  time  to 
recommence ;  the  wandering  away  of  those  in  rank 
and  file  while  otliers  are  drummed  back  ;  the  time  was- 
ted also  in  correcting  a  false  accentorexpression,made 
through  ignorance,  but  which  might  just  as  well  have 
been  avoided  by  some  dear  indication  in  the  notes,— 
these,  and  fifty  other  little  petty  plagues  eat  up  the  time 
wliich  ought  to  be  kejjt  whole  for  real  practice  and 
for  solid  movement  of  the  wliole  mass  onward. 

And  it  seems  not  a  little  strange  that,  after  such 
long  and  uniform  experience  of  these  hindrances, 
some  simple  method  has  not  been  devised,  some  sys- 
tem of  little  signs  and  warnings  on  the  printed  part 
in  every  singer's  hand,  whereby  he  may  never  fail  to 
understand,  in  every  single  measure,  the  precise  rela- 
tion he  sustains  to  the  whole  choir.  Any  group  of  ex- 
perienced conductors,  who  should  talk  the  matter 
over,  would  at  once  agree  upon  the  points  requiring 
to  be  met ;  they  would  all  have  the  same  experience 
to  report :  how  easy  then  to  settle  on  some  method 
for,  so  to  speak,  the  stoppage  of  these  leaks  ! 

From  an  article  wliich  we  have  just  read  in  the 
Leipsic  Nene  Zeilschrift  fur  Miisilc,  we  infer  that  the 
thing  has  at  last  been  effectually  done  —  at  least  in 
one  instance,  which  may  be  easily,  and  should  be,  imi- 
tated. In  April  last  Bach's  famous  Mass  in  B  minor 
was  performed  in  the  Thomas  Church,  at  Leipsic,  by 
the  choral  society  called  the  "  Riedelsche  Verein." 
Carl  RiEDEL,  from  whom  the  society  takes  its  name, 
and  who  seems  to  be  one  of  those  models  of  a  thorough, 
indefatigable,  artist-like  conductor,  having  painfully 
noted  in  his  experience  with  his  choir  the  difficulties 
referred  to,  went  to  the  trouble  of  carefully  arranging 
and  getting  printed  tlie  voice  parts  of  the  Mass,  in 
such  a  way  that,  while  the  exact  score  as  Bach  left  it 
was  clearly  distinguishable,  each  page  was  full  of 
useful  signs  and  expression  marks  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, embodying  the  results  not  merely  of  his  own, 
but  of  every  intelligent  conductor's  experience  in 
the  bringing  out  of  such  music  by  means  of  a  great 
choir.     The  principal  points  are  these  : 

1.  Every  bar  (vieasure)  of  the  piece  is  numbered. 
This  saves  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  time  given  to 
rehearsal,  which  otherwise  would  be  lost  in  blind  ef- 
forts to  find  tlie  place,  whenever  a  repetition  from  a 
certain  point  is  ordered.  Without  tliis,  however  ready 
the  rest  may  be  in  finding  tlie  place,  one  or  two  slow 
ones  may  keep  the  whole  choir  waiting. 

2.  The  insertion  of  leading  notes  (or  cues,  theatri- 
cally speaking)  ;  i.  e.  before  each  new  entrance  of  a 
part,  the  last  note  or  two  of  the  other  parts,  which 
lead  into  it,  are  noted  down  in  small  characters,  so  as 
to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  hitting  the  absolute  pitch 
of  a  starting  note.  To  be  sure,  one  may  leam  his 
part  all  through  mechanically ;  but  that  costs  time 
and  does  not  at  all  improve  his  faculty  of  reading. 

3.  Short  marlcs  or  strokes  over  certain  notes,  to  warn 
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the  singers  of  their  peculiar  diiBculty  of  intonation, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  taken  with  the  sharpest  accu- 
racy. 

4.  Phrase  marks,  showing  how  the  words  are  to  be 
grouped  and  separated,  independently  of  mere  punc- 
tuation. A  point  over  the  last  note  of  each  phrase 
indicates  that  it  is  to  be  lightly  dropped,  to  allow  of 
taking  breath  for  the  next  phrase  and  of  attacking 
the  next  note  in  season.  Every  director  knows  what 
unity  and  clearness  this  imparts  to  chorus  singing. 

5.  Points  over  notes,  indicating  a  light  and  clear 
enunciation  of  the  syllables,  and  not  any  staccato 
effect. 

6.  Accents.  The  usual  bar  lines  merely  show  the 
singer  the  relation  of  the  notes  to  one  another.  But 
were  he  to  regulate  his  accent  solely  by  the  strong 
and  weak  parts  of  the  measure,  he  would  achieve, 
especially  in  polyphonic  composition,  a  very  stiff  and 
unartistic  result.  (The  chorus  parts  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  contain  no  bars.)  The  accent  de- 
pends: 1)  on  the  weight  of  the  notes;  2)  on  their 
position  relatively  to  surrounding  notes  ;  3)  on  their 
harmonic  importance  ;  4)  on  the  natural  accent  of  the 
syllables.  The  marks  relate  to  all  these  points.  For 
instance,  it  is  a  well-known  rule  that  dissonances 
must  be  accented.  Accordingly,  when  a  prolonged 
note  forms  a  dissonance  with  an  entering  note,  the 
former  (to  be  held  and  accented)  is  marked  with  a 
swell,  thus  rr^H  and,  at  the  point  of  the  dissonance, 
with  the  additional  little  accent,  thus  r-  or  V.  — 
These  signs  do  not  aim  at  "  effects  of  execution,"  but 
only  to  secure  the  purify  of  choral  sin(jin(j. 

7.  Marks  relative  to  the  clear  coming  in  of  the 
themes,  &c.,  &c. 

8.  Strengthening  of  one  part  by  voices  borrowed  from 
another.  A  most  useful  device.  Suppose  the  second 
sopranos  have  to  enter,  on  a  low  pitch,  while  all  the 
other  voices  are  in  full  blast ;  you  bring  to  their  sup- 
port a  portion  of  the  altos.  (Bach  meant  the  part  for 
boys,  whose  voices  are  stronger  on  the  low  notes). 
The  director,  of  course,  must  judge  of  the  applica- 
bility of  this  means,  according  to  the  materials  of  his 
choir. 

9.  Finally,  some  remarks,  (applicable  to  all  singing 
of  Masses,  "  Stabat  Maters,"  "  Lauda  Sions,"  &c.,) 
about  the  Latin  and  German  (or  English)  text.  Herr 
Riedel's  remarks  are  worth  quoting  on  this  head. 
He  says  :  "  Unquestionably  the  Latin  is  more  easy  to 
enunciate  with  accuracy  ;  it  also  has  more  sensuous 
euphony,  although  the  German  [English]  has  many 
words  superior  in  sonorous  beauty  to  their  Latin 
equivalents.  Eor  singers  and  hearers,  who  can  under- 
stand and  feel  the  Latin,  this  language  is  altogether  to 
be  preferred.  But  such  singers  and  hearers  form  by 
far  the  smallest  number.  To  most  of  them  the  Latin 
is  a  dead  language,  and  with  them  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  if  for  the  Mass  text  were  substitu- 
ted other  Latin  words,  equally  manageable,  but  not 
in  the  least  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  music.  A  trans- 
lation on  the  programme  helps  but  little,  hpwever 
close  to  the  original,  since  single  words  and  phrases 
still  remain  unclear,  and  the  music  rushes  by  before 
their  sense  is  caught.  But  the  German  [Eng.]  word 
tells  upon  Germans  [Americans]  immediateli/  and 
quickens  the  right  feeling,  so  that  the  singer  can  sing 
with  understanding  and  sympathetically,  and  the 
hearer  follow  undisturbed  the  course  of  tlie  music. 
But  if  our  singers,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  do  prefer  this  tongue  in  singing,  the  reason 
lies,  first  in  the  greater  convenience  of  enunciation, 
and  then  in  the  prevailing  thoughtlessness  wliich  too 
many  bring  to  their  singing.  To  them  choral  sing- 
ing can  be  nothing  more  than  vocalized  instrumental 
music." 

We  have  thus  given  most  of  the  substance  of  Herr 
Riedel's  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  chorus  parts  of 
Bach's  Mass.  He  ends  with  expressing  the  hope 
that  tliese  hints  may  help  to  the  study  of  that  diffi- 
cult, but  noble  work.     And  why,  we  may  ask,  shall 


they  not  do  the  same  service  in  regard  to  the  "  Mes- 
siah," the  "  Lsrael  in  Egj-pt,"  the  "  Elijah,"  Mozart's 
"Eeqniem,"  &c.  ?  Why  will  not  our  conductors, 
our  Zerrahns  .and  Dresels,  our  Bergmanns  and  Eis- 
fclds,  agitate  the  matter,  and  make  or  cause  to  be 
made,  with  utmost  care,  by  competent  authorities, 
similar  part-copies  of  the  works  practiced  in  our  va- 
rious societies  ?  And  why  should  not  some  of  our 
leading  music  publishers  find  their  account  in  issuing 
the  voice  parts  of  several  oratorios,  &c.,  on  this  plan  1 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

The  next  event  of  much  importance  in  our  Art 
world,  is  to  be  one  which  will  transact  itself  at  many 
points  at  once,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
under  the  form  of  "  Schiller  Festivals."  The  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  great  German  poet's 
birth  falls  on  the  llth  of  November,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, in  New  York  especially,  and  other  cities  of  the 
United  States,  are  making  enthusiastic  preparations 
to  celebrate  the  day.  They  will  of  conrse  have  the 
sympathy  of  thousands  of  students  and  admirers  of 
German  literature,  and  especially  of  Schiller,  among 
our  own  countrymen.  The  Germans  here  in  Boston 
are  determined  not  to  remain  passive  while  their 
brethren  in  the  other  cities  are  engaged  in  this  inspir- 
ing patriotic  act ;  and  a  movement  has  commenced 
already  in  the  "  Orpheus  Glee  Club,"  that  genial 
circle  of  the  sons  of  harmony,  to  prepare  a  worthy 
Festival  in  Boston.  The  whole  responsibility  of  the 
affair  will  be,  as  it  should  be,  with  our  German  fel- 
low citizens,  whose  national  pride  of  course  is  inter- 
ested ;  but  sympathizers  of  all  other  countries  will  be 
welcomed  to  the  feast.  The  exercises  are  not  fully 
determined  upon,  but  will  probably  consist  of  a  con- 
cert in  the  Music  Hall,  addresses,  in  German  and  in 
English,  perhaps  a  poem  or  two,  by  distinguished 
friends  of  German  literature  ;  recitations  from  Schil- 
ler ;  tableaux  I'ivants,  illustrating  his  plays  and  poems ; 
a  Ij.anquet,  &c.,  &c.     We  shall  return  to  the  subject. 

We  are  (anonymously)  informed,  that  Mr.  A.  B. 
Winch,  a  teacher  of  music  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  has 
composed  a  Cantata,  which  he  has  entitled  "  Deme- 
trius," and  which  ho  intends  to  produce  in  that  town 
on  the  13th  of  September.  It  is  composed  of  clio- 
ruses  and  four  solo  parts  in  character,  to  wit :  bari- 
tone, Mr.  A.  B.  Winch  ;  basso,  Mr.  J.  C.  Turner; 
soprano,  Miss  C.  Crossman  ;  contralto.  Miss  Mart 
Dean.  May  it  achieve  immortality !  .  .  .  .  Signor 
Strtni  (our  old  friend  Gubetta  in  Lucrezia  and  also 
II  Commendatore  with  the  ponderous  marble  tones  ?), 
with  Miss  Cecelia  Flores,  "  the  charming  Amer- 
ican prima  donna,"  Mr.  H.  Millard,  "  the  great 
American  tenor,"  and  Mr  Charles  Fradel,  "pi. 
anist  to  H.  R.  H.,  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,"  h.ave 
"turned  up"  this  week  .as  concert-givers  in  New 
London,  Conn.  A  duet  from  "Don  Juan,"  Rossini's 
Larqo  al  Factotum,  t\\Q  trio  from  Verdi's  Attila,  an 
air  from  Ernani,  a  song  by  Kiicken,  Braham's  "Death 
of  Nelson,"  &c.,  figure  in  the  programme  of  last 
Tuesday. 

Of  the  arrangements  for  the  Schiller  Centen.ary 
on  the  1 1  th  of  November,  in  New  Orleans,  the  Pica- 
yune tells  us  : 

The  Thalia  Club,  composed  of  German  gentlemen,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Theodore  Ton  La  Haclie  is  dh-ector,  h.ave  vobed  to 
celebrate  it  by  performing  Schiller's  famous  "  Song^  of  the 
Bell."  the  music  of  which  wa,*;  composed  by  Andreas  Romberg, 
("  Die  Glocke  ").  The  New  Orlean.s  Academy  of  Music  have 
also  ai^eed  to  lend  their  valuahie  assistance  upon  the  occasion 
and  the  services  of  Mr.  Cripps,  one  of  their  most  useful  direc- 
tors, have  been  enlisted  in  the  cause.  Ample  provisions  have 
been  made  for  securing  a  complete  orchestry,  the  number  of 
tenor  and  bass  singers  wi]l  be  about  forty,  and  a  proportionate 
force  of  sopranos  and  contraltos  will  be  engaged.  Already 
have  there  been  two  rehearsals,  and  things  are  going  on  finely. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  reports  the  following 

items  from  the  Italian  musical  papers  : 

Mcrcadante  has  been  visiting-  Florence,  where  one  of  his  pu- 
pils, the  CavalierrMabeliini,  honored  him  with  a  grand  concert 
and  reception,  the  programme  being  composed  exclusively  of 
selections  from  Mercandante's  works,  rendered  by  the  tiest 
singers  in  Florence.  Laborde  and  Poinsot  were  Ijy  Inst  ac- 
counts at  Paris,  without  professional  engagements.,  Verdi's 
Tiaviata  has  been  produced  at  Granada,  in  Spain,  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  Alhambra.  Gnziani,  the  tenor,  and 
brother  of  the  baritone  who  sang  at  Castle  Garden,  is  engaged 
for  the  nest  season  at  Rome.  Verdi  has  produced  at  Mil.-tn  a 
new  cantata  or  operetta,  called  the  Battle  of  Lrgimno,  which 
even  his  most  devoted  admirers  acknowledge  to  be  .a  failure. 
An  English  girl  named  .Tackson,  was  the  prima  donn.a.  and 
alone  saved  the  piece  from  proving  an  utter  ^^o.<co.  Our  old 
favorite,  StefFanoni,  ha.s  been  engaged  for  the  San  Carlo  at 
Naples.  It  is  rumored  thiit  Aubcr.  now  over  70  veal's  old.  is 
writing  a  new  opera,  to  be  called  Faiiblns.  Borghi-RIamo  is  to 
receive  at  the  Italian  Opera,  Paris,  twelve  hundred  dollars  a 
month.  Elim  Henslcr,  the  .American  prima  donna,  has  been 
engaged  for  the  next  opera  season  at  Oporto,  Spain. 

The  Evening  Express  gives  us  some  further  particu- 
lars of  the  death  of  Signor  Corelli  : 

For  some  two  years  or  more,  he  had  suffered  from  a  compli- 
cation of  nervous  diseases,  caused  by  unfortunate  speculations, 


and  troubles  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of  the  can- 
non to  Sardinia,  which  we  may  not  here  relate  ;  he  had  tried 
every  remedy,  and  even  placed  himself  in  several  of  the  insane 
asylums  of  our  country,  but  to  no  purpose.  His  sane  insanity 
could  not  be  cured. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  residing  with  an  Itali- 
an family  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  seemingly  in  pretty  good  health, 
except  for  a  sleeplessness,  which  wore  heavily  upon  his  consti- 
tution. For  a  ch.ange  he  went  to  Newton,  Long  Island,  and  on 
Saturday,  An^.  Oth,  took  a  little  dose  of  morphine,  which,  fail- 
ing to  affect  him,  he  doubled,  in  the  desperate  desire  for  sleep. 
This  it  was  that  caused  his  death.  The  potion  was  taken 
when  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses,  hence  the  suppo- 
sition of  suicide  may  be  destroyed  fbrever.  He  was  found  on 
Monday,  when  all  the  appliances  of  the  medical  art  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  but  without  avail.  A  letter  from 
the  Italian  friend,  with  whom  he  resided,  was  found  in  his 
pocket,  and  that  gentleman  was  immediately  summoned.  The 
report  that  Signor  Corelli's  pecuniary  affairs  were  in  a  bad  con- 
dition is  false,  the  fact  being  that  he  has  left  quite  a  property, 
invested  in  this  city  and  in  New  York,  after  having  assisted  his 
family  In  Italy,  during  a  series  of  years.  His  death  frustrated 
his  immediate  design  of  returning  to  Europe,  where  he  inten- 
ded to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Adolphe  Adam,  the  famous  composer  of  light 
French  operas,  has  written  a  book,  just  published  in 
Paris,  which  the  London  Athenceum  notices  as  fol- 
lows : 

Last  Recollections  of  a  Musician — [Derniers  Souve- 
nirs, <|'C.]  By  Adolphe  Adam.  (Paris,  Le'vy.) — 
Our  musical  readers  may  perhaps  recollect  that  we 
have  always  professed  a  higher  value  for  Adolphe 
Adam,  whether  as  man  or  as  musician,  than  severe 
persons  warrant ;  and  this  without  pretending  that 
we  hold  a  pound  of  feathers  as  more  precious  tha"  a 
pound  of  lead.  We  know  not  where  to  direct  them 
to  a  more  agreeable  volume  than  this,  which  contains 
reprints  of  past  feuitletons.  The  subjects  are,  the 
"  Youth  of  Haydn  "  (a  composer  who  just  now  en- 
joys greater  favor  in  France  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try), Rameau,  Gluck  and  Mehul,  Monsigny,  Gossec, 
Berton,  Cherubini,  the  '•  Stab.at  Mater  "  of  Signor 
Rossini,  the  "  Dame  Blanche  "  of  Boieldieu,  Doni- 
zetti, and  a  concert  given  by  M.  Marrast,  during  the 
short-lived  glories  of  1849.  All  these  subjects, 
though  touched  with  a  hand  light  rather  than  pedan- 
tic, are  reasoned  out  with  a  know-ledge  and — rarer 
still — a  common  sense  not  common  in  writers  con- 
cerning Music.  If  composer  of  opera  ever  stood  at 
the  Antipodes  to  composer  of  opera,  it  was  Cheru- 
bini to  Adam  ;  yet  the  latter  could  speak  of  the  for- 
mer in  terms  of  unaffected  admiration  and  reverence, 
these  not  excluding  nice  appreciation  of  a  character, 
the  defects  of  which,  on  the  surface,  far  outnumbered 
its  attractions.  "  As  a  man,"  writes  Adam,  "  Cher- 
ubini has  been  differently,  and  more  than  once,  per- 
haps, unjustly,  appreciated.  Extremely  nervous, 
brusque,  irritable,  absolute  in  his  independence,  his 
first  movements  almost  always  gave  an  unfavorable 
impression.  He  easily  fell  back  on  his  nature,  wliich 
was  excellent,  though  he  made  efforts  to  disguise  it 
under  an  outside  the  least  possible  flattering.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  the  iinevenness  of  his  temper,  [some  there 
were  who  pretended  that  he  had  the  evenest  of  pos- 
sible tempers,  as  he  was  always  in  a  passion  !]  he 
was  adored  by  those  who  surrounded  him."  Let  us 
further  recommend  to  all  who  care  about  French  mu- 
sic— a  number  of  students  happily  on  the  increase  in 
this  country,  in  spite  of  John  Bull's  obstinate  resolu- 
tion to  have  only  one  favorite  school  at  a  time — the 
pleasant  monograph  on  Gossec.  Then  any  Pre-Ra- 
phaelites  (if  such  there  be  left)  in  sacred  music  might 
do  worse  than  gravely  consider  the  chapter  on  Signor 
Rossini's  "  Stabat,"  though  it  will  hit  them  in  the 
teeth  by  its  declaration  (in  whioh'we  heartily  share), 
that  orthonox  Church  Art  has  no  elect  century,  that 
the  Acanthus  is  no  more  essentially  a  Pagan  flower 
tlian  the  Herba  Benedicta  is  a  Christian  one,  and  that 
the  unalterable  nature  of  symbols  is  to  none  more 
perilous  than  to  tliose  attempting  to  fix  it,  forgetting 
the  wliile  how  many  of  the  Christian  symbols  were 
merely  wrested  from  Paganism,  to  be  put  to  the 
uses  of  the  newer  and  more  generous  creed.  But 
enough  in  regard  to  this  agreeable  volume,  which 
should  raise  its  writer  far  above  such  contempt  as 
fitly  hangs  over  the  tombs  of  the  Triflers. 


'.WBit  JhoaK 


Loudon. 

Tuesday,  July  26th,  was  a  great  d.ay  for  the  Roval 
Italian  Opera — and  a  new  triuin))h  for  M.  Meyerbeer. 
The  production  of  the  Pardon  dc  Ploenncl  will  con- 
stitute an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  opera  in  this 
country,  and  the  laurels  that  encircle  the  brow  of  its 
composer  derive  fresh  lustre  from  the  leaf  that  has 
been  added.  The  success  of  Dinorah  surpassed  ex- 
pect.ation. 

The  Parisian  audience  at  the  Op^ra-Comiqnc,  on 
the  4th  of  April,  were  enthusiastic;  but  the  Covcnt 
Garden  auilience.  on  Tuesday,  were  both  enthusiastic 
and  exacting.  Meyerbeer,  for  instance,  at  the  first 
performance  in  Paris,  was  oidy  summoned  forward 
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at  the  descant  of  the  curtain.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  brought  on  after  each  act.  We  remember  no 
success  more  genuine.  No  fault  was  found  ;  no  dis- 
appointment experienced. 

M.  Meyerbeer  seems  at  once  to  have  conciliated 
enemies  (if  there  were  any  to  be  conciliated),  en- 
chanted the  general  public,  and  disarmed  criticism. 
Censure  was  dumb,  and  all  who  talk  of  the  Pardon 
de  Phermel  tulk  in  rapture.  Certainly  no  opera  of 
Meyerbeer's  has  made  a  more  decided  hit  on  its  first 
introduction  to  this  country.  Much  may  be  attribu- 
ted to  there  being  no  grand  choral  displays,  no  com- 
plicated ballets,  no  thrilling  incidents,  historical  or 
social,  no  national  feuds  or  political  evolutions,  no 
religious  dissensions  involving  the  fate  of  kingdoms, 
in  the  opera,  to  interpose  their  claims  and  to  distract 
attention.  A  simple  story,  founded  on  a  wild  legend 
of  superstitious  peasant  life,  constitutes  the  thread 
upon  wliich  the  gifted  composer  has  hung  no  end  of 
pearls.  No  one  cares  much  about  Hoel,  the  goatherd 
who  hides  himself  in  the  forest  for  a  year  to  become 
wealthy,  without  troubling  himself  as  to  what  be- 
comes of  Dinorah  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  sympathize  with 
Dinorah,  who,  mad  from  the  beginning,  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  running  after  a  goat  or  coquetting  with  her 
own  shadow.  And  who  minds  Corentin,  the  cowardly 
hind  and  cornemeuse-player?  The  story,  neverthe- 
less, aiibrds  admirable  opportunities  for  musical  illus- 
tration, which  M.  Meyerbeer  has  turned  to  eminent 
advantage.  The  very  nature  of  the  tale  must  have 
presented  fascinations  to  the  musician,  desirous  to  let 
the  world  know  that  sumptuous  shows,  stirring  high- 
flown  themes,  and  gigantic  events,  were  not  indispen- 
sable to  his  muse.  The  libretto  suited  him  in  many 
respects,  the  subject  being  romantic,  while  confined 
to  pastoral  life,  and  novel  in  the  midst  of  its  simplic- 
ity. Moreover,  there  was  a  storm,  an  inundation ;  a 
bereaved  maiden,  to  sing  snatches  of  wild  tunes,  and 
to  come  and  go,  like  Ariel,  at  the  touch  of  the  com- 
poser's wand  ;  a  piper  to  blow  tlie  cornemeiise,  and 
make  the  fool  of  the  piece ;  there  were  goatherds  and 
reapers,  marriage  feasts  and  processions,  all  tending, 
if  properly  brought  into  one  frame,  to  give  a  very 
pretty  idea  of  Arcadian  life.  M.  Meyerbeer,  perceiv- 
ing these  advantages  at  a  glance,  overlooked  the  ab- 
surdities. How  he  has  illustrated  the  various  inci- 
dents and  sentiments,  how  he  has  grouped  the  char- 
acters, and  how  he  has  individualized  them,  we  need 
not  say.  The  music  of  Dinorah,  if  less  gorgeous, 
grand,  and  lofty  than  much  he  has  wedded  to  more 
absorbing  subjects,  has  not  been  surpassed  in 
grace,  invention,  melodic  beauty,  newness  of  idea, 
originality  of  treatment,  and  finesse  of  coloring.  No 
opera  of  Meyerbeer's,  we  venture  to  assert,  is  more 
replete  with  tune  than  Dinorah,  and  with  that  sort  of 
tune  which  will  find  its  way  at  once  into  the  popular 
ear.  For  this  reason,  we  think,  the  new  opera  will 
take  its  place  among  the  most  consummate  achieve- 
ments of  its  composer's  genius. 

Of  the  general  performance  a  word  or  two  must  suf- 
fice. Mad.  Miolan  Carvalho,  from  the  The'atre  Lyri- 
que,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  vocalists  on  the 
Parisian  stage,  though  nervous  at  the  beginning,  and 
perplexed  by  an  arena  of  vaster  dimensions  than 
any  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  inclined,  too, 
to  force  her  voice  and  thus  imperil  her  intonation, 
rapidly  improved  as  she  advanced,  and  in  the  end 
succeeded  triumphantly.  She  is  a  singer  of  the  same 
school  as  Madame  Marie  Cabel,  essentially  French  in 
voice  and  manner,  with  less  individual  charm  but 
more  dramatic  intensity  than  her  eminent  contempo- 
rary, an  organ  of  much  the  same  compass,  hardly  so 
sweet  in  quality  but  perhaps  (further  experience  will 
decide)  more  flexible  and  more  completely  at  com- 
mand, together  with  a  stage  demeanor  and  familiari- 
ty with  stage  discipline  m  no  respect  inferior.  To 
the  success  of  Madame  Didie'e  and  her  very  efficient 
delivery  of  the  interpolated  air  allusion  has  been 
made.  Signer  Graziani  has  rarely  sung  with  greater 
care  and  general  correctness  than  in  the  part  of  Hoel 
(one  so  entirely  strange  to  his  idiosyncrasy),  but  it  is 
only  in  the  last  act  that  he  makes  any  attempt  at  his- 
trionic expression.  Signor  Gardoni  astonished  every- 
one— not  so  much  by  the  artistic  excellence  of  his 
singing,  which,  being  an  acknowledged  musician, 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  him  on  such  an 
occasion — as  by  the  sustained  animation  of  his  acting. 
if  not  absolutely  comic,  so  near  to  it  as  almost  to  be 
admitted  for  proxy.  In  the  eclogue  Mademoiselle 
Marai  and  Madame  Didiee  distinguished  tliem-iclves 
favorably  by  their  execution  of  the  goatherds'  vil- 
lanella,  and  Signor  Baraldi  especially  so  in  the  Song 
of  the  Reaper.  The  Hunter's  song  does  not  seem  to 
suit  the  always  painstaking  and  intelligent  Sig.  Tag- 
liatico,  but  he  and  the  others  sang  admirably  in  the 
"  Paternoster."  The  chorus  was  unexceptionable, 
and  the  band  beyond  praise.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  three  months'  rehearsals  were  found  requisite  for 
the  production  of  the   Pardon  de  Ploermel  in   Paris, 


and  that  something  less  than  three  weeks'  preliminary 
study,  with  only  two  full  rehearsals,  enabled  Mr. 
Costa  (under  the  personal  superintendence  of  M. 
Meyerbeer)  to  insure  such  a  remarkable  performance 
as  that  of  the  Italian  version  of  the  same  opera  on 
Tuesday  night,  under  the  title  of  Dinorah  :  or,  II  Pel- 
Ugrinaqqio  di  Ploerme!  (with  the  additional  difficulty 
springing  from  the  fact  of  the  dialogue  being  turned 
into  elaborately  accompanied  recitative),  some  idea 
of  the  value  of  that  gentleman's  services  may  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  M.  Meyerbeer  would,  we  are  sure,  be  the 
first  to  allow  that  no  one  after  himself,  the  composer 
of  the  work,  had  a  juster  claim  to  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
probation of  the  public. — Mas.  World. 

Dk0rt  Lane. — The  production  of  Signor  Verdi's 
Vepres  Siciliennes,  on  Wednesday  night,  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  management ;  and  its  unequivocal 
success  made  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  step  had 
not  been  taken  earlier  in  the  season. 

The  Vepres  Siciliennes,  composed  for  the  Academie 
Impe'rials,  was  first  represented  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1 855.  The  cast  included  Mdlle.  Sophie  Cruvelli,  as 
Helene  ;  M.  Gueyraard,  Henri ;  M.  Bonnehfe,  De 
Montford  ;  and  M.  Obin,  Jean  of  Proeida.  All  the 
resources  of  the  opera  were  made  availalde,  and  an 
unequivocal  success  was  the  result.  Mdlle.  Sophie 
Cruvelli,  for  whom  the  part  of  Ile'lene  was  expressly 
composed,  achieved  a  triumph  ;  and  the  divertisse- 
ment of  The  Four  Seasons  was  pronounced  one  of  the 
greatest  choregraphic  achievements  of  the  theatre. 
'The  libretto,  by  MM.  Scribe  and  Duveyrier,  was  indi- 
rectly founded  on  the  disputed  historical  incident  of 
the  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  and  more  immediately  on 
M.  Casimir  Delavigne's  tragic  play,  written  some 
five  and  twenty  years  before.  'The  plot  of  the  ope- 
ratic libretto  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the 
tragedy.  The  principal  characters,  the  Duchess 
He'lene,  De  Montfort,  the  governor  of  Palermo,  and 
Proeida,  the  chief  conspirator,  are  retained  ;  all  the 
others  are  imaginary. 

Tlie  music  of  Les  Vepres  Siciliennes  is  written  with 
more  than  usual  care,  and  several  of  the  airs  have 
obtained  a  well-deserved  popularity.  As  examples 
we  may  name  the  bolero,  for  Helene  in  the  last  act, 
"  Merci,  jeunes  amies,"  a  florid,  brilliant,  and  effec- 
tive inorcean ;  the  romance  for  Henri,  "  La  brise 
souffle  au  loin  " — one  of  the  most  simple  and  beauti- 
ful melodies  Verdi  has  produced  ;  the  air  for  Mont- 
fort, "  Au  sein  de  la  puissance,"  introduced  into  the 
overture  ;  and  the  song  "  Et  toi,  Palermo,"  for  Pro- 
eida. In  the  concerted  music  too,  there  are  occa- 
sionally flashes  of  genius  which  show  Sig.  Verdi  at 
his  best.  Of  course  there  is  one  grand  finale  in 
which  the  composer  puts  forth  all  his  strength.  This 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  when  the  conspira- 
tors, headed  by  Helene  and  Proeida,  are  foiled  in 
their  attempt  to  assassinate  De  Montfort,  by  Henri, 
who  has  first  discovered  his  relationship  to  the  gov- 
ernor (his  own  "  governor").  Sig.  Verdi  has  made 
good  use  of  this  situation,  and  worked  it  np  with  dra- 
matic effect.  The  duet  between  Montfort  and  Henri 
(when  the  latter  learns  he  is  the  son  of  the  former, 
and  the  former  admits  he  is  the  fiither  of  the  latter) ,  is 
in  the  popular  composer's  most  telling  manner.  The 
quick  movement,  admirably  sung  by  Signors  Mon- 
gini  and  Fagotti,  was  encored  with  enthusiasm  on 
Wednesday  night.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  last  act  of 
the  Vepres  Siciliennes  is  perhaps  the  best. 

The  ballot  music  is  all  good,  the  tarantella  in  the 
second  act  beins  worthy  of  Auber  himself.  The  di- 
vertissement of  The  Four  Seasons  is  too  long  for  an 
Ensrlish  audience,  and  in  fact  had  to  bo  largely  cur- 
tailed on  the  second  night  of  performance,  three  of 
the  "  Seasons  "  being  given  the  sack,  and  Autumn 
(the  clever  and  agile  Mdlle.  Boschetti)  remaining 
undisputed  mistress  of  the  planks. 

The  cast  of  the  opera  was  as  follows  :  Pleliine, 
Mdlle.  Titiens  ;  Amigo  (Henri),  Signor  Mongini; 
De  Montfort,  Sisnor  Fagotti ;  Proeida,  Signor  Via- 
letti ;  &c.,  &c.  To  Mdlle.  Titiens  and  Siirnor  Mon- 
gini unqualified  praise  is  due.  Mdlle.  Titiens  sang 
magnificently,  and  acted  with  extraordinary  vigor 
and  passion.  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  act,  when 
IKIene  and  Proeida  are  led  to  the  scaffold,  the  con- 
flicting emotions  that  agitated  the  bosom  of  the  hero- 
ine, were  poi-trayed  with  wonderful  truth  and  inten- 
sity by  Mdlle.  Titiens.  This  scene  produced  the 
greatest  effect  of  the  evening,  and  resulted  not  only 
in  a  recal  for  all  the  artists,  but  a  universal  summons 
for  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith. 

Signor  Monsini  was  almost  irreproachable  in  his 
execution  of  the  arduous  music  allotted  to  Henri. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  honest  advice  is  not  thrown 
away  on  this  richly  gifted  artis.  His  Henri  is  really 
a  fine  performance.  In  one  or  two  instances  hi^  sing- 
ing, for  intensity  and  passion,  could  hardly  have 
been  surpassed,  while  his  acting  throughout  AN-as 
manly  and  unaffected.  Signors  Vialetti  and  Fagot- 
ti were  more  than  satisfactory. 


>pnal  Solins. 
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Mdsic  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  beinj^  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rji,f,id'Jy  of  tran.sportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
The  Home  of  the  heart.     Ballad.  Wdmore.  25 


Ah,  tell  me  not  that  other  eyes. 


E.  Reyloff.  25 


Good  English  authors,  from  whom  nothing  second- 
rate  can  be  expected.  Both  songs  are  pleasing,  and  not 
difficult. 

My  heart  was  like  a  quiet  lake.  S.  Glover.  25 

The  Starlit  Dell.     Song.  "         25 

The  latest  songs  of  this  favorite  author.  They  are 
different  in  sentiment,  the  first  being  a  slow,  pathetic, 
the  second  a  light,  gay,  dancing  strain  Both  are 
pretty  and  must  please.  The  last  is  more  like  Glover's 
most  successful  writings,  and  will  probably  find  great- 
er favor  with  the  public. 

Eain,  rain,  rain.     "Words  by  Carpenter.       Glover.  25 

A  pretty  and  striking  imitation  of  the  well  known 
Raindrop  music,  poetically  conceived.    Easy. 

The  singing  wife.     Comic  Song.       Albei-t  Smith,  25 

The  import  of  this  song  is  easily  guessed  from  the 
title.  It  will  suffice  to  say,  that  the  idea  of  ridiculing 
the  mania  for  singing  in  a  young  wife  (which  is  cer- 
tainly no  new  one)  has  been  carried  out  excellently. 
It  is  a  very  funny  thing,  and  would  just  be  the  piece 
for  a  small  entertainment. 


Song  of  the  Mocking  bird. 


F.  H.  Pease.  25 


Mr.  Pease,  who  is  favorably  known  to  the  musical 
public  as  chief  editor  of  the  Western  Bell  Glee  Book, 
has  here  written  a  charming  song,  —  stolen  from  na- 
ture, we  might  almost  feel  tempted  to  say.  It  is  a 
continual  sweet  warbling.  A  flute  chimes  in  (ad 
libitum)  imitating  each  little  phrase  of  the  voice  in 
the  upper  octave.     The  song  is  a  gem. 

Elfin  Waltzes,     Violin  and  Piano. 

Jos.  Labitzky.  35 

The  complete  set  of  these  beautiful  waltzes,  and 
nothing  changed  or  omitted. 

Instrumental  Music. 

The  Dragon  Fly.     (Nebelbildcr.)         Th.  Oesten.  25 

Shower  of  pearls.  "  "  "       25 

Of  sterling  value  as  teaching  pieces  for  beginners 
after  the  first,  perhaps  second  quarter,  according  to 
the  ability  and  diligence  of  the  pupil.  The  Shower  of 
pearls  is  a  very  neat  1  ittle  Tremolo-study ;  the  Dragon 
Fly  abounds  in  arpeggios  ol  small  compass.  Both 
profitable  and  amusing. 


Funeral  March  by  Chopin. 


Simplified  by 

G.  F.  West.  30 

The  original,  beautiful  "  Marche  fanebre,"  from 
Chopin's  Sonata,  opus  36,  abounds  in  those  difficulties 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  author's  compositions,  and 
can  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  only  very  few  players, 
comparatively  .speaking.  Mr.  West,  who  has  rendered 
many  a  similar  service  to  the  English  student  before, 
has,  with  his  acknowledged  good  judgment  and  respect 
for  the  idea  of  the  master,  furnished  a  copy,  which  is 
only  moderately  difficult,  and  in  which,  we  dare  say, 
only  some  little  traits  of  the  original  are  lost,  which 
are  after  all  of  no  consequence. 

Books. 

The  Opera  of  Traviata.     By  Verdi.     Ital- 
ian and  English  Text.     Translated  by  Theo- 
dore T.  Barker.  3,00 
A  new  volume  of  Ditson  &  Co.'s  Edition  of  Stand- 
ard Operas,  uniform  with  the  elegant  style  of  previous 
volumes  —  fully  complete  in  every  particular,  and  a 
work  which  every  musical  amateur  will  not  fiiil  of 
possessing. 
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Translated  for  this  Jonmal. 

Extracts  from  "Les  Grotesques  de  la  Mu- 
sic[ue,"  by  Hector  Bsrlioz. 

II.   Petty  Miseries   op  Grani/    Concerts, 

It  is  at  tlie  anEual  festival  of  Baden  tliat 
these  little  misei-ies  make  themselves  cruelly  felt. 
And  yet  everything  is  arranged  in  favor  of  the 
chef  Sorcheslre  who  has  to  organize  the  concert ; 
no  mean  economy  is  imposed  on  him,  no  manner 
of  restriction.  M.  Benazet,  persuaded  that  the 
best  course  is  to  leave  him  to  act  freely,  meddles 
with  nothing  .  .  .  except  paying.  "  Do  things 
royally,"  says  he,  "  I  give  you  carle  hlancJie." 
Exactly  so  !  it  is  only  thus  that  one  can  produce 
anything  grand  or  beautiful  in  music.  You 
laugh,  do  you  not,  and  you  think  of  Jean  Bart's 
reply  to  Louis  XIV  : 

"  Jean  Bart,  I  have  appointed  you  chief  of  a 
squadron  ! 

— •  Sire,  you  have  done  well !  " 

Laugh,  laugh,  as  much  as  youj)lease.  Jean 
Paul  was  right  though.  Yes,  sire,  you  have  done 
well,  and  it  were  much  to  be  desired  that,  to 
command  squadrons,  none  but  marines  were  ever 
taken.  It  were  much  to  be  desired,  too,  that, 
Jean  Bart  once  appointed,  Louis  XIV.  would 
never  come  to  control  his  manosuvres,  to  suggest 
ideas  to  him,  to  trouble  him  by  his  fears  and  play 
with  him  the  first  scene  of  Shakspeare's  Tempest. 

In  spite  of  such  means  placed  at  his  disposals 
and  of  this  precious  liberty  of  using  them  at  will, 
it  is  still  a  rude  task  for  the  chef  d'orchestre  to 
bring  to  successful  execution  such  a  festival  as 
that  of  Baden,  so  numerous  are  the  little  obsta- 
cles, and  the  influence  of  the  minutest  may  be  so 
subversive  of  the  ensemble  in  all  enterprises  of 
this  nature.  The  first  torment  which  he  has  to 
undergo  comes  almost  always  from  the  singers, 
and  above  all  from  the  cantairici,  with  regard  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  programme.  Aware  be- 
forehand of  this  difficulty,  he  takes  two  months 
in  advance  to  obviate  it : 

"  What  will  you  sing,  Madame  ? 

—  I  do  not  know.  ...  I  will  reflect  upon  it. 
...  I  will  write  you." 

A  month  passes,  the  cantatrice  has  not  reflected 
and  has  not  written.  Fifteen  days  more  are  use- 
lessly emploj'ed  in  soliciting  from  her  a  decision. 
Then  we  set  out  from  Paris  ;  we  make  a  provis- 
ional programme  in  which  the  title  of  the  piece 
to  be  sung  by  la  dica  is  left  blank.  Finally  the 
designation  of  this  much  desired  morceau  ar- 
rives. It  is  an  air  by  Mozart.  Well.  But  the 
diva  has  not  the  music  of  this  air,  there  is  not 
time  enough  left  to  have  the  orchestral  parts  cop- 
ied, and  she  will  not,  must  not  sing  it  with  a  piano 
accompaniment.  An  obliging  theatre  will  lend 
us  the  orchestral  parts.  All  is  in  order;  the  pro- 
gramme is  published.  This  programme  comes  to 
the  eyes  of  the  cantatrice,  who  suddenly  is  fright- 
ened at  the  choice  she  has  made.  "  The  concert 
is  immense,"  she  writes  to  the  conductor ;  "  the 
various  grandiose  parts  of  this  rich  programme 


make  my  poor  morceau  of  Mozart  appear  small 
enough,  meagre  enough.  Decidedly  I  will  sing 
another  aria,  that  from  Semiramlde :  '  Bel  raggio., 
You  will  easily  find  the  orchestral  parts  of  this 
air  in  Oermamj,  and  if  you  do  not  find  them, 
please  to  write  to  the  director  of  the  Theatre 
Italien  in  Paris  ;  he  will  no  doubt  make  haste  to 
send  them."  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  we 
immediately  get  new  programmes  printed,  and  a 
strip  pasted  on  the  show-bill  to  announce  the 
soeua  from  Semiramide.  But  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  the  orchestral  parts  of  the  air  in  Ger- 
many, and  we  have  not  thought  it  our  duty  to 
beg  M.  le  directeur  of  the  Theatre  Italien  in 
in  Paris  to  send  across  the  Rhine  the  entire  opera 
of  Semiramide,  from  which  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  abstract  the  aria  to  be  accompanied.  The 
cantatrice  arrives ;  we  meet  at  a  general  rehear- 
sal : 

"  Eh  lien  '  we  have  not  the  music  of  Semira- 
mide ;  you  will  be  obliged  to  sing  with  a  piano  for 
accompaniment. 

—  Ah  1  man  Dieu  !  but  that  will  be  like  ice. 

—  No  doubt. 

• —  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
■ —  I  do  not  know. 

—  What  if  I  return  to  my  air  from  Mozart  ? 

—  You  will  do  wisely. 

—  In  that  case  let  ns  rehearse  it. 

—  With  what  ?  We  no  longer  have  the  mu- 
sic ;  by  your  orders,  it  has  been  returned  to  the 
theatre  at  Carlsruhe.  We  must  have  music  for 
the  orchestra,  if  you  wish  the  orchestra  to  play. 
You  inspired  singers  always  forget  these  vulgar 
details.  It  is  very  material,  very  prosaic,  I  ad- 
mit ;  but  so  it  is." 

At  the  following  rehearsal,  the  orchestra!  parts 
of  Mozart's  opera  have  been  brought ;  all  is  ar- 
ranged anew.  The  programmes  are  re-made,  the 
show-bill  re-corrected.  The  conductor  announces 
to  the  musicians  that  they  are  about  to  rehearse 
the  air  of  Mozart ;  all  are  ready.  The  cantatrice 
then  advances  and  says  with  that  irresistible 
grace  of  hers : 

"  I  have  an  idea,  I  will  sing  the  air  from  the 
Domino  noir. 

—  Oh !  ah  !  ha !  ha'i !  psch !  krrrr  !  .  .  .  Mon- 
sieur le  Kapellmeister,  have  you  in  your  theatre 
the  opera  which  Madame  mentions  ? 

—  No,  monsieur. 

— Ell  bien,  what  then  ? 

—  Then  I  must  resign  myself  to  the  air  by 
Mozart  ? 

—  Resign  yourself,  believe  me." 

At  length  we  commence  ;  the  cantatrice  has  re- 
signed herself  to  the  chef  d'oeuvre.  She  covers 
it  with  embroidery,  as  one  might  have  foreseen. 
The  chef  d'orchestre  hears  resounding  within  him 
stronger  than  before,  that  eloquent  exclamation, 
Krrrr  !  and,  inclining  towards  the  diva,  he  says 
to  her  in  his  sweetest  voice  and  with  a  smile  that 
seems  to  have  nothing  of  constraint : 

"  If  you  sing  this  morceau  so,  you  will  have  en- 
emies in  the  hall,  I  warn  you. 

—  Do  you  believe  so  ? 


■ —  I  am  snre  of  it. 

—  Oh !  mon  Dieu  !  but  .  .  .  pray  advfse  me 
...  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  sing  Mozart  sim- 
ply, jnst  as  he  is.  True,  we  are  in  Germany ;  I 
did  not  think  of  that.  ...  I  am  ready  for  any- 
thing. Monsieur. 

—  Yes,  yes,  courage ;  risk  this  coup  de  tele  ; 
sing  Mozart  simply.  There  were  in  those  times 
airs,  you  see,  designed  to  be  embroidered,  embel- 
lished by  the  singers ;  but  those  were  generally 
written  by  the  valets  of  the  cantatrice,  and  Mo- 
zart is  a  master  :  he  even  passes  for  a  great  mas- 
ter, one  not  wanting  in  taste." 

The  air  is  recommenced.  The  cantatrice,  de- 
termined to  drain  the  cup  to  the  dregs,  sings  this 
miracle  of  expression,  of  sentiment,  of  passion,  of 
beautiful  style,  simply ;  she  changes  nothing  in  it 
but  two  measures,  for  the  honor  of  the  corps. 
Scarcely  has  she  finished  when  five  or  six  persons, 
who  arrived  in  the  hall  at  the  moment  when  the 
piece  was  recommenced,  advance  toward  the 
singer,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  exclaim  :  "  Mad- 
ame, a  thousand  compliments ;  how  purely  and 
simply  you  do  sing  indeed  !  That  is  the  way  in 
which  the  masters  ought  to  be  interpreted ;  it  is 
delicious,  admirable  !  Ah  !  j-ou  comprehend  Mo- 
zart ! " 

Chef  d'orchestre  aside  :  "  Krrrr  ! !" 

in.  Can't  Dance  m  MI. 

A  dancer  who,  in  Italy,  had  risen  to  the  very 
clouds,  came  to  make  his  d(5but  in  Paris.  He  de- 
mands the  introduction,  in  the  ballet  in  which  he 
is  to  appear,  of  i,pas  which  was  worth  avalanches 
of  flowers  to  him  at  Blilan  and  at  Naples.  They 
comply.  The  general  rehearsal  comes  ;  but  this 
dance  tune,  for  one  reason  or  another,  had  been 
copied  a  tone  higher  than  in  the  original  score. 

They  commence  ;  the  dancer  bounds  up  to  the 
sky,  pitches  about  an  instant,  then,  redescendin"- 
to  the  earth :  "  In  what  key  are  you  playinn-, 
gentlemen  ?  "  says  he,  suspending  for  a  while  his 
flight.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  )»7/7?!0)reaw  fatigues 
me  more  than  usual. 

—  We  are  playing  in  mi. 

—  My  astonishment  is  gone.  Please  to  trans- 
pose this  Allegro  and  make  it  one  tone  lower ; 
/  can  only  dance  it  in  re." 

IV.   A  Kiss  froii  Rossini. 

An  amateur  violoncellist  had  the  honor  of 
playing  before  Rossini. 

"  The  great  maestro,"  said  our  man,  some  ton 
years  after,  '  was  so  enchanted  with  my  plavinij, 
that,  interrupting  me  in  the  middle  of  a  cantabile, 
he  gave  me  a  kiss  upon  the  forehead.  Fi-om  that 
time,  in  order  to  preserve  the  illustrious  imprint, 
/  have  never  washed  the  spot." 

V.  A  Model  Criticism. 
One  of  our  confreres  of  the  feuiUeton  made  it 
a  principle  that  a  critic,  who  would  jealously  pre- 
serve his  impartiality,  should  never  see  the  pieces 
which  it  is  his  business  to  criticize,  in  order,  said 
he,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  influence  of  the 
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actors.  This  influence  in  fact  exerts  itself  in 
three  ways :  first,  in  making  a  flat  and  ugly  thing 
appear  beautiful,  or  at  least  agreeable ;  then  in 
producing  the  contrary  impression,  that  is  to  say, 
in  so  destroying  the  physiognomy  of  a  work  as  to 
render  it  repulsive,  when  it  is  noble  and  graceful 
in  reality ;  and  finally  in  letting  us  see  nothing 
of  the  ensemble  nor  the  details  of  the  work,  in 
effacing  all,  in  rendering  the  whole  incomprehen- 
sible or  unintelligible.  But  what  gave  much 
originality  to  the  doctrine  of  our  confrere,  was 
that  he  did  not  read  the  works  of  which  he  had 
to  speak ;  in  the  first  place  because  in  genera' 
new  pieces  are  not  printed,  and  still  more  because 
he  wished  to  escape  the  influence  of  the  good  or 
bad  style  of  the  author.  This  perfect  incorrupti- 
bility obliged  him  to  compose  incredible  ac- 
counts of  pieces  which  he  had  neither  seen  nor 
read,  or  caused  him  to  emit  very  piquant  opinions 
about  music  which  he  had  not  heard. 

I  have  frequently  regretted  that  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  put  so  fine  a  theory  in  practice ;  for 
the  disdainful  reader  who,  after  a  glance  at  the 
first  lines  of  a  feuilleton,  lets  the  journal  fall  and 
thinks  of  something  else,  cannot  imagine  the  pain 
which  one  experiences  in  listening  to  so  great  a 
number  of  new  operas,  and  the  pleasure  it  would 
be  to  the  writer  who  has  to  give  an  account  of 
them  to  be  let  otf  from  witnessing  them.  More- 
over there  would  be  a  chance  for  him,  in  critici- 
zing what  he  does  not  know,  to  be  original;  he 
even  might  without  misgiving,  and  consequently 
without  partiality,  be  useful  to>  authors  in  produ- 
cing some  invention  capable  of  inspiring  readers 
with  a  desire  of  seeing  the  new  work.  Whereas 
in  using,  as  one  generally  does,  the  old  method, 
in  hearing,  in  studying  to  his  best  ability  the 
pieces  brought  out  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
public,  one  is  forced  to  say  always  very  nearly 
the  same  thing,  since  in  fact  it  is  always  very 
nearly  the  same  thing  with  which  he  has  to  do. 
And  thus  one  does,  unwittingly,  a  considerable 
wrong  to  a  great  number  of  new  works ;  for 
what  will  induce  the  public  to  go  and  see  them, 
after  they  have  once  been  told  really  and  clearly 
what  they  are  ! 


The  Last  of  Vauxhall. 

On  the  7tli  of  June,  1732,  Vauxhall  Gardens  were 
opened  with  a  ridotto  al  fresco.  The  ceremonial  was 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  distinguished  company  were  masked  and 
wore  dominoes  and  lawyers'  gowns.  The  admission 
fee  was  fixed  at  one  guinea,  and  400  persons  assem- 
bled in  the  gardens.  Order  was  kept  by  100  Foot 
Guards,  who  were  posted  round  the  grounds  and  gave 
an  imposing  air  to  the  scene.  On  the  25th  of  July, 
1859,  Vauxhall  Gardens  were  closed  for  ever,  with 
an  al  fresco  fete.  Albert  Edward  Prince  of  Wales 
was  not  present,  and  the  company  assembled  wore 
the  costumes  of  cvery-day  life.  The  admission  fee 
was  on  a  humble  scale,  being  tixed  at  is.,  and  15,000 
persons  assembled  in  the  gardens.  A  rather  success- 
ful attempt  to  keep  order  was  made  by  numerous  po- 
lice-men posted  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds,  and 
if  their  presence  did  not  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
scene,  it  at  least  imparted  a  feeling  of  security  to  the 
more  decently  behaved  amongst  the  spectators.  The 
alpha  and  the  omega  of  Vauxhall  may  be  likened  to 
France  just  before  and  during  the  first  revolution. 
Its  opening  was  marked  by  royal  dignity  ;  e.xclusive- 
ness  Avas  its  characteristic ;  there  was  no  vulgar  herd 
admitted,  and  the  Foot  Guards  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
barrier  which  kept  off  the  crowd  from  the  aristocratic 
few  who  walked  through  the  grounds,  danced  stately 
minuets,  and  listened  to  the  music  provided  for  their 
delectation.  The  close,  on  tlie  other  hand,  was  as  if 
royalty  had  been  upset  by  a  fierce  revolutionary  mob ; 
the  people  swarmed  the  grounds,  jostling  and  elbow- 
ing their  way,  dancing  in  the  maddest  manner,  shout- 
ing  at  the  tops  of  their  voices,  revelling  in  strong 


drinks,  defying  the  authorities,  and  creating  a  saturn- 
alia of  the  veritable  mobocracy  type. 

Vauxh.all  was  the  one  existing  link  amongst  the 
places  of  amusement  in  the  metropolis  which  connec- 
ted the  19th  century  with  the  17th  and  18th,  for,  al- 
though the  gardens  proper  opened  in  17.32,  they  had 
been  in  existence  since  about  1660,  and  the  garrulous 
Pepys  and  the  dignified  Evelyn  alike  wrote  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  to  be  seen  and  heard  at  the  New 
Spring  Gardens  at  Lambeth.  But  in  17.32  they  real- 
ly commenced  their  reign  of  splendor,  and  from  that 
year  until  1840  they  were  opened  every  summer, 
without  a  single  intermission.  During  that  period 
Vauxhall  experienced  its  rise  and  its  fall.  For  years 
it  was  the  resort  of  fashion  ;  poets  sang  its  praises, 
dramatists  laid  the  scenes  of  their  plays  within  its 
precincts.  Goldsmith,  Steele,  and  Addison  described 
its  attractions  ;  Johnson  praised  it ;  Miss  Burney,  in 
her  two  popular  novels,  "Evelina"  and  "Cecilia," 
took  Iier  characters  to  Vauxhall ;  and  Mr.  Harrcll, 
in  the  latter,  is  made  to  shoot  himself  there.  Plogarth 
and  Hayman  adorned  the  alcoves  and  pavilions  with 
their  paintings.  Handel,  Arne,  Boyce,  and  Carter 
composed  for  it.  The  first  statue  that  Eoubilliac 
ever  chiselled  was  set  up  in  the  gardens  ;  and  Han- 
del's celebrated  "  Firework  Music,"  composed  to 
celebrate  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  rehearsed 
in  the  grounds  and  attracted  12,000  persons.  In 
1798  fireworks  were  established  as  an  institution  at 
Vauxhall,  .and  four  years  after  the  first  balloon  ascent 
took  place.  For  a  long  time  Vauxhall  proudly  held 
up  its  he.ad.  Stately  coaches-and-six,  with  their  in- 
solent lacqueys,  drew  up  at  its  doors  ;  the  water  stairs 
were  besieged  by  boats ;  the  walks  were  gay  with 
beaux  and  belles,  and  lovers  sighed  in  the  sentimen- 
tal shades  of  the  Italian  Walk.  My  Lord  and  Sir 
Harry  quarrelled  over  their  cups  at  the  supper  table, 
and  drew  their  swords,  friends  interfered,  high  words 
ensued,  weapons  flashed  in  the  air,  and  a  general 
mele'e  commenced  which  needed  the  guards  to  quell 
it.  Veritably  Vauxhall  may  have  opened  decorously, 
but  its  career  was  often  a  troublous  one.  The  royal 
property  outlived  its  rivals ;  Eanelagh  succumbed, 
Bagnigge  Wells  disappeared,  the  Fofly  was  broken 
up,  and  at  last  Vauxhall  outlived  itself !  Taste 
changed,  and  the  fashionable  world  deserted  the  place; 
the  prices  were  lowered.  Handel  gave  way  to  comic 
songs,  rope-dancers  were  introduced,  and  intrepid 
horse-riders  took  possession  of  the  ball-room  ;  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  render  the  gardens  more  pictu- 
resque. The  compo  Strawberry-hill  Gothic  orchestra 
was  still  filled  with  musicians  in  cocked  hats,  which, 
when  worn  with  modern  costumes,  were  simply 
pieces  of  unmeaning  absurdity.  The  Italian  Walk 
still  remained,  dimly  lit  with  glow-worm  lamps  ;  the 
old  cracked  plaster  figures  and  groups  were  still 
there  ;  the  uncomfortable  ugly  boxes  lined  the  M'alks; 
the  immortal  Simpson  rose,  had  his  day,  and  left  as 
a  legacy  the  recollection  of  his  simpering  politeness. 
The  refreshments,  too,  were  the  same  :  there  was  the 
stereotyped  chicken,  the  thinly-sliced  ham,  the  bad 
champagne,  and,  above  all,  the  terrible  punch,  all 
charged  for  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  all  more  or  less 
indigestible  and  unsatisfactory.  The  gag  of  "  ten 
thousand  additional  lamps  "  was  freely  resorted  to  in 
order  to  ward  off  the  impending  decay,  luit  to  no 
purpose.  Once  only  within  the  past  20  years  did 
Vauxhall  hold  up  its  head,  and  that  was  \^hen  Grisi 
and  the  opera  company  were  eng.aged  there  ;  but  this 
was  .a  mere  spasmodic  flicker,  and  about  that  period 
the  fatal  step  was  taken  that  hastened  its  downfall — 
Vauxhall  was  opened  by  daylight,  and  the  firework 
ground  was  converted  into  a  hippodrome.  This  des- 
troyed the  enchantment ;  the  public  saw  the  gardens 
in  all  their  naked  deformity  ;  their  damp  mouldiness 
was  at  once  apparent,  their  decay,  their  battered  con- 
dition, were  plainly  perceptible,  in  spite  of  paint  and 
whitewash.  The  sharp  pen  of  Charles  Dickens  at 
once  seized  upon  the  wretched  place,  and  Vauxhall 
by  Daylight  is  crucified  in  one  of  the  sketches  by 
Boz.  In  1840  the  gardens  were  closed,  and  in  the 
following  year  they  were  offered  for  sale,  but  found 
no  purchaser.  From  that  period  until  the  present 
time  they  have  led  a  miserable  existence,  sometimes 
opened,  but  oftener  closed.  Lion-tamers,  the  "  vete- 
ran aiironaut,"  Green,  tight-rope  dancers,  ballet-girls, 
horse-riders,  comic  vocalists,  have  at  times  been  in 
the  ascendant.  Speculators  without  money  and 
speculators  with  money  have  in  turn  assumed  the  di- 
rection of  the  royal  property,  but  they  have  met  with 
no  success.  Blind  to  the  fact  that  Vauxhall  had  had 
its  day,  they  endeavored  to  force  the  poor  old  place 
upon  the  notice  of  the  public.  The  presence  of  a  few 
of  a  certain  class  kept  respectable  persons  away, 
while  the  superior  management  and  attractions  of 
(^remorne  kept  away  the  bulk  of  that  class  itself.  Of 
late  the  working  orders  resorted  to  the  place,  and 
beer  on  draught  was  dispensed  from  beneath  the 
famed   Gothic  orchestra.     When   the  saying    arose 


that  it  was  sure  to  rain  because  Vauxhall  was  open, 
we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  last  year  a  good 
use  was  made  of  it  by  the  manager,  who  advertised 
the  gardens  by  means  of  men  carrying  umbrellas,  on 
which  ivas  inscribed,  "  Vauxhall,  open  wet  or  dry." 
Last  year  the  gardens  were  opened  for  some  three 
months,  but  this  season  its  career  onlv  ran  to  seven 
nights,  the  last  of  which  was  witnessed  by  Monday 
week  last,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pathetic 
words,  "  Farewell  for  ever  !  "  which  were  exhibited 
amongst  the  illuminations  and  in  fireworks,  may  be 
verified.  It  is  high  time  that  Vauxhall  bid  adieu  to  a 
public,  which  has  long  since  taken  its  farewell  of  the 
royal  property. 

From  whatever  cause  (says  The  Standard)  the 
public  were  drawn  together,  it  is  certain  that  15,000 
persons  crowded  the  gardens  on  Manday,  the  25th 
nit.,  and  the  bills  put  forth  the  attractions  of  extra 
illuminations,  extra  concerts,  extra  horsemanship, 
and  extra  fireworks,  all  of  which  promises  were  faith- 
fully kept.  The  last  dancing  was  also  highly  a]ipre- 
ciatcd,  as  the  public  not  only  danced  on  the  platform, 
but  indiscriminately  over  the  grounds,  and  often  en- 
tirely out  of  sound  of  the  music.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  doubted,  whether  the  announcement  of  the  last 
suppers  and  the  last  punch  were  looked  upon  as  at- 
tractions, or  whether  the  public  were  not  extremely 
glad  to  have  so  suspicious  a  temptation  (?)  put  out 
of  their  way.  The  director,  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  deter- 
mined to  outdo  all  who  had  gone  before  him,  quad- 
rupled the  visual  number  of  extra  lamps,  and  put  up 
40,000  additional,  a  fact  which  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
pute, as  the  gardens  were  much  better  lighted  than 
usual,  and  the  smell  of  oil  was  certainly  40,000  times 
stronger  than  on  ordinary  occasions.  The  fireworks 
were  especially  well  received,  and  the  audience  in- 
dulged for  the  last  time  in  the  ejaculation  of  a  super- 
abundant number  of  genuine  Vauxhall  "oh's"and 
"  ah's."  The  crowd  assembled  included  many  of  the 
"people,"  and  a  tolerably  strong  sprinkling  of  those 
young  "  gentlemen,"  who  consider  it  the  greatest 
fun  in  the  world  to  yell,  shout,  and  walk  six  abreast, 
knocking  up  against  any  one  that  happens  to  come 
in  their  way.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  last  dance  every- 
thing was  tolerably  orderly.  It  is  true  that  an  occa- 
sional fight,  got  up  by  the  "  gentlemen  "  alluded  to, 
did  take  place,  tumblers  were  also  once  or  twice  play- 
fully launched  at  the  heads  of  friends,  and  one  or 
two  pickpockets  were  ejected,  but  on  the  whole  the 
crowd  was  quiet  and  welbbehavcd.  At  last  came  the 
finale  galop,  madly  played  and  wildly  danced  ;  then 
there  was  a  pause,  the  hand  rose  from  their  seats, 
and  amidst  hisses  of  disappointment  at  the  dancing 
being  over,  and  cheers  and  laughter,  the  National  An- 
them was  played.  "Rule  Britannia"  followed; 
then  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  again,  and  then  rose 
the  most  tremendous  cheers,  amidst  which  the  con- 
ductor bowed  himself  from  the  orchestra.  But  the 
band  at  the  other  end  of  the  platform  would  not  give 
in,  but  continued  to  pour  forth  a  volume  of  sounds. 
Finding  that  such  was  the  case,  the  conductor  re- 
turned to  the  orchestra,  and  set  to  work  again  with 
the  National  Anthem,  the  audience  roaring  oat  the 
words  and  indulging  in  yells  and  cat-calls.  At 
length  the  two  bauds  came  to  an  understanding,  and 
amidst  more  cheering  they  brought  their  "  labour  of 
love  "  to  an  end.  No  sooner  had  the  band  finished 
than  a  rush  was  made  to  one  of  the  trees  on  the  plat- 
form, and  the  British  public  broke  ofi^  twigs  as  souv- 
enirs of  Vauxhall,  but  with  the  small  branches  lamps 
were  also  pulled  down.  At  first  bj'  ones  and  twos, 
and  then  by  dozens,  oil  and  glass  fell  on  the  platform 
amidst  the  yells  and  cheers  of  the  audience,  until  at 
length  the  police  interfered  and  were  received  with 
loud  hisses.  A  row  ensued,  and  was  assisted  by  the 
persons  standing  on  the  tables  in  the  supper  rooms 
throwing  a  few  empty  bottles  on  to  the  platform. 
The  constituted  authorities,  however,  at  length  got 
the  best  of  it,  and  the  crowd,  findmg  nothing  better 
to  do,  indulged  in  a  monster  game  of  kiss-in-the-ring, 
which  was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  great  spirit. 
AVhile  it  was  going  forward  the  lamps  weie  gradual- 
ly expiring,  and  day  was  breaking.  The  old  orches- 
tra looked  ghastly  white  in  the  early  morning  liglit ; 
the  "  Ever  "  in  the  illumination  "  Farewell  for  ever  " 
had  disappeared ;  baskets  filled  with  empty  beer 
bottles  dotted  the  walk  by  the  refreshment  boxes, 
and  were  guarded  by  sleepy  waiters  ;  the  hats  and 
coats  of  the  audience  were  covered  with  da«t,  muslin 
dresses  were  soiled  and  crumpled,  and  even  the  young 
"  gentlemen  "  seemed  tired  of  hooting  and  shouting  ; 
but  some  couples  still  persisted  in  dancing  to  their 
own  accompaniments,  and  the  Last  spectacle  that  met 
our  eyes  as  we  bade  fiirewell  for  ever  to  Vauxhall, 
was  a  couple  of  men  with  women's  bonnets  on  their 
heads  and  parasols  in  their  hands,  wildly  dancing  a 
polka  amidst  the  hysterical  laughter  of  their  "jolly 
companions." 
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The  Vision  of  Vauxhall. 

(From  Punch.) 

Comrades,  you  may  leave  me  sitting*  in  the  mouldy  arbor  here. 
With  the  chicken-bones  before  me  and  the  empty  punch-bowl 

near. 
"  Rack  "  they  called  the  Punch  that  in  it  fiercely  fumed,  and 

freely  flowed  ; 
By  the  pains  that  rack  my  temples,  sure  the  name  was  weU 

bestowed. 
Leave  me,  comrades,  to  my  musings,  'mid  the  mildewed  timber 

damps, 
While  from  sooty  branches  round  me  splutter  out  the  stinking 

lamps. 
While  through  rent  and  rotten  canvas  sighs  the  bone-mill  la- 
den breeze : 
And  the  drip-damp  statues  glimmer  through   the  gaunt  and 

ghastly  trees. 
And  the  seedy  stucco  crumbles  from  the  orchestra  hard  by ; 
And  the  fire-work  frames  like  gibbets  rear  their  arms  athwart 

the  sky. 
And  the  monster  platform  stretches  blank  and  bare  beneath  the 

moon : 
And  the  night-wind  through  the  boxes  wanders  with  an  eery 

croon. 
Let  me  sit  and  sadly  ponder  o'er  the  glories  of  Vauxhall; 
Sink  this  mouldy  mildewed  Present  j  from  Its  grave  the  Past 

recal. 
Is't  the  Punch  that  stirs  my  fancy— or  the  gooseberry  Cham- 

pagoe, 
Sets  phantasmal  shapes  careering  through  the  chambers  of  my 

brain? 
Dimly,  as  through  clouds  a-steaming  from  a  thousand  fragrant 

bowls. 
Periwigged,  pulvilio-scented,  Charles  the  Second's  revel  rolls. 

In  gay  doublet,  trimmed  and  broidered,  ribboned  shoulder, 

ribboned  knee, 
Brouncker  rants,  and  Newport  roysters,  while    Sam    Pepys 

stands  by  to  see — 
Sounds  the  nightingale's  sweet  twitter  from  the  green  trees 

overhead ; 
Shrieks  below  the  City  Madam  with  Court  gallants  sore  be- 
stead. 
Hark,  'tis  pretty  Mrs .  Mercer,  trolling  out  Tom  D'Urfey 'a  song : 
Hark,  to  Castlemaine's  loud  laughter— brazen'st  of  the  brazen 

throng. 
Saucy  Jennings  vrith  Count  Grammont  bandying  the  mot  pour 

rire  ; 
Nell  Gwyane  fondling  handsome  Sidney,  spite   of  Buckhurst 

frowning-  near. 
Charles  himself,  his  black  face  hidden  in  a  vizor  blacker  still, 
Laughing,  ogling,  and  oddsfishing,  Hght  of  wit,  and  loose  of 

will. 
See  the  cheesecake  blithely  broken,  and  the  syllabubs  afoam ; 
Hark  at  Thames,  alive  with  boat-loads,  for  Spring  Gardens,  or 

for  home. 
Drugget-aproned  drawers  bearing  Claret  and  Can£fry-pottles, 
For  wild  wits  and  bona-robas  to  refresh  their  thirsty  throttles: 

And  through  all,  sly.  smug  Sam  Pepys,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 

eye, 
Taking  careful  note  for  entry  in  his  Diary,  by-and-by. 

Thicker  rise  the  fumes,  and  faster,  but  less  furious  streams 

the  rout. 
As  Queen  Anne's  decorous  following  bows  the  Merry  Monarch's 

out. 
Soe  the  long,  thin-faced  Spectator,  elbowing  his  silent  way 
For  Sir  Roger,   close  behind  him,  open-mouthed,  and  eyes 

astray, 
Rapt  in  wonder  at  the  music,  and  the  movement,  and  the 

sights ; 
Elbowed  by  the  vizored  Madams,  dazzled  by  the  thousand 

lights. 
This  way  swaggers  Steel,  half  tipsy,  but  still  kindly  in  his 

drink ; 
There  good-humored  little   Gay  to  loose  Mat  Prior  tips  the 

wink. 
Swift  stalks,  rolling  indignation  in  his  blazing  deep  blue  eye ; 
St.  John  laughs  off  state  blue-devils  with  Lord  Oxford  smooth 

and  sly. 
They  have  passed  and  now  the  Georges  usher  in  a  duller  race. 
Blank  the  scene,  tiil  sudden  Ughted  by  the  look  of  Walpole's 

face. 

There  he  sits— the  wizened  watcher — cynical  and  calm  and  cool, 
Ready  to  note  others'  lollies,  or  himself  to  play  the  fool. 

There  the  Petersham  sits  blazing  with  her  rouge  and  saucy 

stare  ; 
There  the  crowd  applauds  the  Gunnings— fairest  sister  of  the 

fair. 


Here  trots  Bozzy  all  in  triumph  with  the  Doctor  on  his  arm ; 

While,  not  less  triumphant,  Qoldy  guards  the  "  the  Jessamy 
bride  "  from  harm. 

Pass,  familiar  shadows,  trooping,  to  the  Land  of  Long-ago; 

Let  the  Regency's  hot  orgies  set  more  brimming  bowls  aflow. 

Room  for  rampant  Colonel  Hanger!  Bloods  and  Bucks  of 
Carlton  House, 

Box  the  watch,  and  smash  the  tables,  shiver  glass,  and  wax- 
lights  douse 

Room  for  Prince  Hal  redivivus — petticoats  and  pimps  and  all — 
Down  before  that  wig  so  curly  and  that  coat  so  creaseless,  fall! 
Room  for  Almack's  maccarouis — room  for  Brooks's  playmeu 

true, 
March  and  Selwyn,  Fox  and  Carlyle, — set  the  punch-bowls 

blazing  blue! 
Masquerade  and  gay  Ridotto  blend  the  cream  and  scum  of 

town; 
Statesman's  toils,  and  senate's  giories,  with  Soho's  endearments 

crown. 
While  o'erhead  the  ghost  of  Simpson  lifts  the  ceremonial  hat, 
In  deportment  but  inferior  unto  George  the  Great  (by  fat). 
With  such  phantoms  for  evoking,   shall  I  summon   sorrier 

shades  ? 
Ghosts  of  gentish  generations,  —  stray  of  shops  and  waif  of 

trades  ? 
Shadows  of  cheap  shilling  gallas,  flickerings  of  a  dying  flame ; 
Straws  by  desperate  speculation  clutched  at,  in  its  drowning 

game  ? 
No — amid  these  wretched  ruins,  trees  all  black  and  walks  all 

green — 
Be  the  ghosts  of  my  evoking  such  as  graced  the  ancient  scene. 
Be  they  ghosts  girt  with  a  glory,  somewhat  sulphurous  though 

it  be; 
Ghosts  of  the  Vauxhall  that  hath  been — not  of  the  Vauxhall 

we  see. 


Cost  of  Eliza  Cook's  "  Old  Arm  Chair." 

Many  of  onr  readers  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that 
there  is  a  song  called  "  The  Old  Arm  Chair,"  written 
hy  a  middle-aged  young  verse-spinner,  called  Eliza 
Cook.  Several  years  ago  Miss  Cook  was  a  celebrity 
in  England.  She  wrote  several  lyrics  which  are  pop- 
ular to  this  day — partly  owing  to  their  simple  beauty, 
earnestness  and  natural  expression  ;  partly  owing  to 
the  "  immortal  music  "  to  which  they  were  wedded 
by  Henry  Kussell,  a  gentleman  who  supplied  the  mu- 
sic to  Mr.  G.  P.  Morris's  "  Woodman,  spare  that 
tree,"  and  thus  gave  it  popularity. 

Miss  Cook,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  celebrity.  Many 
of  her  ballads  have  been  sung  wherever  the  English 
language  is  known  ;  but  they  are  not  often  heard 
now,  for  there  is  a  fashion  in  songs,  as  there  is  in 
other  things.  The  best  pro6f  of  the  oblivion  into 
which  Eliza  Cook  has  fallen  is  that,  desiring  to  re- 
fresh our  memory  about  her,  we  successively  looked 
into  the  "  Men  of  the  Time,"  (which  has  a  supple- 
ment of  eminent  living  women,)  and  did  not  find  her 
there  ;  into  Knight's  Cyclopajdia,  with  like  result ; 
into  Vapereau's  Dictionnaire  des  Contemporaines, 
with  equal  ill-success.  In  Appleton's  New  American 
Cycloptedia  is  a  brief  notice.  In  Alibone's  Diction- 
ary of  English  Literature,  however,  we  found  tlie 
particulars  which  we  required.  Whoever  else  may 
be  incorrect  or  careless,  Alibone  never  is. 

One  of  the  ballads  by  which  Miss  Cook  is  best 
known,  is  "  The  Old  Arm  Chair,"  the  sale  of  which 
has  brought  heaps  of  money  to  its  publisher.  We 
have  heard  that  nearly  half  a  million  copies  of  this 
song,  each  at  half  a  dollar,  (the  cost  being  about 
three  cents,)  have  been  disposed  of.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  assignment  of  this  lyric  to  its  pub- 
lisher : 

''  Received,  May  14,  1841,  of  Mr.  Charles  .Teffreyg,  the  sum 
of  two  pounds  two  shillings  for  copypight  of  words  of  a  song 
written  by  me,  entitled  '  The  Old  Arm  Chair,'  music  by  Mr. 
Hine.  Eliza  Cook." 

There  is  a  low-priced  publication  in  London  called 
the  Musical  Bouquet,  the  proprietors  of  whicli  trans- 
ferred to  it,  without  leave  asked  or  olitained  from  Mr. 
Jeffreys,  the  words  and  music  of  "  The  Old  Arm 
Chair."  Numerous  copies  of  this  publication  were 
sold,  each  for  six  cents,  by  a  Scottish  bookseller 
named  Kyle.  Against  him  did  Mr.  Jeffreys  com- 
mence a  lawsuit  in  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Scotland, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  any  future  sale  of  pirated 
copies  of  the  song.  In  the  words  of  the  application, 
"to  restrain  the  appellant  (Kyle)  from  printing  and 
selling,  or  having  in  his  possession  for  sale  or  hire, 
without  the  consent  of  the  respondent,  the  words  of 
the  song  or  poem  known  by  the  name  of  '  The  Old 
Arm  Chair,'  alleged  to  have  been  unlawfully  printed, 
without  the  consent  of  the  respondent,  the  proprietor 
of  the  copyright,  in  No.  382  of  the  llusiral  Boiiqurt." 

Mr.  Jeffreys  rested  his  title  on  two  documents : 


Miss  Cook's  receipt,  as  above,  and  the  copy  of  the 
certificate  of  registration  of  ownership  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  in  conformity  with  the  5th  and  6th 
of  Victoria,  cap.  43.  It  is  declared  by  that  statute, 
which  contains  very  stringent  provisions  for  the  accu- 
racy of  the  register,  that  such  certified  copies  "  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  proprietorship  or  as- 
signment of  copyright."  He  also  called  Mr.  George 
Henry  Davidson,  music  publisher  in  London,  whose 
evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Cook  had  refused 
to  deal  with  him  in  reference  to  "  The  Old  Arm 
Chair,"  on  the  ground  that  .she  had  assigned  it  to  Mr. 
Jeffreys.  Mr.  Davidson  subsequently  obtained,  for 
ilO,  the  right  to  print  and  publish  the  song  from  Mr. 
Jeffreys.  Miss  Cook,  on  being  told  of  the  transac- 
tion, agreed  at  Mr.  Davidson's  request,  to  sit  to  Mr. 
Cruikshank  for  her  portrait,  to  be  prefixed  to  the  pro- 
posed cheap  edition. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Kyle  contended  that  Mr. 
Jeffreys  had  shown  no  title  to  the  song  except  the 
receipt  of  Miss  E.  Cook,  which  he  submitted  was  not 
suiBcient  to  transfer  a  copyright,  and  that  Mr.  Jef- 
freys, not  having  a  sufiBcient  title  to  the  song,  had  no 
right  to  register  it  as  his  at  Stationers'  Hall. 

This  case,  which  has  passed  through  various 
Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland,  was  finally  decided,  by 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Edinburgh,  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Jeffreys.  Against  this  decision  Mr.  Kyle  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  (which,  as  an  ultimate  Court 
of  Appeal,  is  the  most  powerful  tribunal  in  Great 
Britain,)  and  after  hearing  the  argument  the  Law- 
Lords  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs.  This  judg- 
ment was  given  on  June  27th,  on  which  day  Lord 
Campbell  first  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack  as  Lord 
Cliancellor,  and  indeed,  this  "Old  Arm  Chair"  case 
will  be  memorable  not  only  on  its  own  merits,  but  as 
literally  being  the  first  heard  by  Lord  Campbell  in 
his  new  capacity. 

"  With  costs  " — two  very  small  words,  with  very 
great  signification.  What  may  have  been  the  amount 
of  costs,  incurred  by  both  parties,  during  this  battle 
in  the  law-courts  ?  About  SI  0,000,  all  of  which  Mr. 
Kyle  must  disburse.  Franklin  spoke  of  paying  dearly 
for  his  whistle.  But  here  is  a  man  who  pays  yet 
more  dearly  for  his  song.  From  this  time  forth,  in  all 
probability,  Mr.  Kyle  will  not  allow  such  an  article 
of  furniture  as  an,"  arm-chair,"  new  or  "old,"  within 
the  four  walls  of  his  house.  Indeed,  when  he  puts 
his  spectacles  on  to  examine  the  items  of  the  bill  of 
costs,  for  which  he  has  to  pay  about  $10,000,  we 
should  not  wonder  if  he  sit — on  the  stool  of  repent- 
ance.— Philadelphia  Press,  August  13. 


Songs  of  tlie  Blacks. 

The  only  musical  population  of  this  country  are 
the  negroes  of  the  South.  Here  at  the  North  we  have 
teachers  in  great  number,  who  try  to  graft  the  love  of 
music  upon  the  tastes  of  our  colder  race.  But  their 
success  is  only  limited.  A  few  good  singers  are  pro- 
duced, and  some  fine  instrumental  performers  ;  but 
the  thing  never  becomes  general.  Music  may,  per- 
chance, be  the  fiishion  for  a  winter  ;  but  it  does  not 
grow  to  a  popular  enthusiasm.  It  never  becomes  .a 
habit  or  a  passion  of  the  people.  We  are  still  de- 
pendent on  foreigners  for  our  music.  Italian  singers 
fill  our  concert-rooms,  and  German  bands  parade  our 
streets. 

Throughout  the  country,  the  same  holds  true. 
Singing-masters  itinerate  from  village  to  village,  to 
give  instructions  in  the  tuneful  art ;  but  the  most  they 
can  muster  is  a  score  or  two  of  men  and  maidens  to 
sing  in  chvu'ch  on  Sunday.  Brother  Jonathan  is 
awkward  at  the  business,  and  sings  only  on  set  occa- 
sions. .  Let  him  be  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  choir, 
and  placed  in  tlie  front  of  the  gallery,  and  he  will 
stand  up  like  a  grenadier,  and  roll  out  lustily  the 
strains  of  a  psalm.  But  all  his  singing  is  done  in 
public.  He  makes  little  music  at  home,  or  at  most 
only  on  the  Sabbath  day.  During  the  week  his  mel- 
odies are  unheard.  He  does  not  go  to  his  labor  sing- 
ing to  himself  along  the  mad.  No  song  of  home  or 
country,  of  love  or  war,  escapes  his  lips,  as  he  goes 
to  his  shop  or  follows  tlie  plough.  Our  mechanics 
work  in  silence,  like  convicts  in  a  penitentiary.  Tliey 
go  to  their  tasks,  not  with  a  free  and  joyous  spirit 
that  bursts  into  song,  but  with  a  stern,  resolute,  de- 
termined air,  as  if  they  had  a  battle  to  fight,  or  great 
difficulties  to  overcome. 

Even  the  gentler  sex,  who  ought  to  have  most  of 
poetry  and  music,  seem  strangely  indifterent  to  it. 
Youn""-  ladies  who  have  spent  years  in  learning  to 
play  on  the  piano  and  sing  Italian  airs,  drop  both  as 
soon  as  tliey  arc  married.  Enter  their  houses  a  few 
months  later,  and  they  tell  you  that  they  are  out  of 
practice ;  they  have  forgotten  tlieir  music,  their  pianos 
arc  unopened,  and  their  harps  are  unstrung. 

Compared  with  our  taciturn  race,  the  African  na- 
ture is  full  of  poetry  and  song.      The  negro  is  a 
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rattiral  innsician.  He  will  learn  to  play  on  an  in- 
strument more  qnickly  than  a  -nhite  man.  They 
have  magnificent  voices,  and  sing  witliont  instruction. 
They  may  not  know  one  note  from  another,  yet  their 
ears  catch  the  strains  of  any  floating  air,  and  they 
repeat  it  by  imitation.  The  native  melody  of  their 
Toices  falls  without  art  into  the  channel  of  sorfr. 
They  {TO  singing  to  their  daily  labor.  The  maid 
sings  about  the  honse,  and  the  laborer  sings  in  the 
field. 

Besides  their  splendid  organs  of  voices,  the  African 
nature  is  full  of  poetry.  Inferior  to  the  white  race  in 
reason  and  intellect,  they  have  more  imagination, 
more  lively  feelings,  and  a  more  expressive  manner. 
In  this  they  resemble  the  Southern  nations  of  Europe. 
Their  joy  and  grief  are  not  pent  up  in  the  heart,  tat 
find  instant  expression  in  their  eyes  and  voices. 
With  their  imagination,  they  clothe  in  rude  poetry 
the  incidents  of  their  lowly  life,  and  set  them  to  sim- 
ple melodies.  Thus  they  sing  their  humble  loves  in 
strains  full  of  tenderness.  We  at  the  North  hear 
these  songs  only  as  burlesqued  by  our  negro  min- 
strels, with  faces  blackened  with  charcoal.  Yet  even 
thus  all  feel  that  they  have  a  rare  sweetness  and  mel- 
ody. 

Mingled  with  these  love  songs  are  many  plaintive 
airs,  which  seem  to  have  caught  a  tone  of  sadness 
and  pathos  from  the  hardships  and  frequent  separa- 
tions of  their  slave  life.  They  are  the  songs  of  their 
captivity,  and  are  sung  with  a  touching  effect.  No 
song  of  a  concert-room  ever  thrilled  us  like  one  of 
these  simple  African  airs,  heard  afar  off,  in  the  still- 
ness of  a  snmmer  night.  Sailing  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  voyager  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  may 
often  hear  these  strains,  wild,  sad,  and  tender,  float, 
ing  from  the  shore. 

But  it  is  in  religion  that  the  African  pours  ont  his 
whole  voice  and  soul.  A  child  in  intellect,  he  is  a 
child  in  faith.  All  the  revelations  of  the  Bible  have 
to  him  a  startling  vividness,  and  he  will  sing  of  the 
Judgment  and  the  Resurrection  with  a  terror  or  a 
triumph  which  cannot  be  concealed.  In  religion  he 
finds,  also,  an  element  of  freedom  which  he  does  not 
find  in  his  hard  life  ;  and  in  these  wild  bursts  of  mel- 
ody he  seems  to  give  utterance  to  that  exultant  liberty 
of  soul  which  no  chain  can  bind,  and  no  oppression 
subdue.  As  hundreds  assemble  at  a  camp-meeting 
in  the  woods,  and  join  in  the  ehorns  of  snch  a  hymn 
as 

"  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies," 

the  nnimpassioned  hearer  is  almost  lifted  from  his 
feet  by  the  volume  and  majesty  of  the  sound.  No 
voices  of  well-trained  choir  in  chnrch  or  catliedral,  no 
pealing  organ  nor  mighty  anthem,  ever  moved  us 
like  these  voices  of  a  multitude  going  up  to  God  un- 
der the  open  canopy  of  heaven.  Blessed  power  of 
music!  that  can  raise  the  poor  and  despised  above 
their  care  and  poverty.  It  is  a  beautiful  gift  of  God 
to  this  oppressed  race,  to  lighten  their  sorrows  in  the 
house  of  their  bondage. 

Might  not  our  countrymen  all  learn  a  lesson  from 
these^simplc  children  of  Africa  1  We  are  a  silent 
and  reserved  people.  Foreigners  tliink  us  taciturn 
and  gloomy.  So  we  are,  compared  with  the  European 
nations.  The  Germans  sing  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  ;  the  Swiss  shepherd  sings  on  the  highest  passes 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  peasant  of  the  Tyrol  fills  his 
vallies  with  strains  wild  as  the  peaks  and  the  torrents 
around  him.  But  Americans,  though  surrounded 
with  everything  to  make  a  people  hajipy,  do  not  show 
ontward  signs  of  uncommon  cheerfulness  and  con- 
tent. We  are  an  anxious,  care-worn  race.  Our 
brows  are  sad  and  gloomy.  Songless  and  joyless, 
the  laborer  goes  to  his  task.  This  dumb  silence  is 
ungrateful  in  those  who  have  such  cause  for  thank- 
fulness. Americans  are  the  most  favored  people  on 
earth,  and  yet  they  are  the  least  expressive  in  tJjcir 
joy ;  so  that  we  almost  deserve  the  severe  comment 
of  a' foreigner,  who,  on  seeing  the  great  outward  pros- 
perity, and  yet  the  anxious  look  of  the  people,  said 
that  "in  America  there  was  less  misery,  and  less  hap- 
piness, than  in  any  other  country  on  the  earth." 

Let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  learn  the  art  of  happiness 
from  the  poor  bondmen  of  the  South.  If  slaves  can 
pour  out  their  hearts  in  melody,  how  ought  freemen 
to  sino-'?  If  that  love  of  music  which  is  inborn  in 
them,°could  be  inbred  in  us,  it  would  do  much  to 
lighten  the  anxiety  and  care  which  brood  on  every 
fiice,  and  weigh  on  every  heart.  The  spirit  of  music 
would  beguile  the  toilsome  hours,  and  make  us  cheer- 
ful and  happv  in  our  labor. 

Nor  would  this  light  and  joyous  heart  make  us  too 
gay,  and  so  lead  to  folly  and  frivolity.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  prove  a  friend  to  virtue  and  purity. 
The"  pour  and  morose  spirit,  when  it  recoils  from  its 
oppressive  gloom,  is  apt  to  plunge  into  the  worst  ex- 
cesses. The  absence  of  a  clieerful  buoyancy  is  one 
of  the  causes  which  drive  men  into  vice  and  sin.     If 


every  family  sung  together  at  early  morn,  that  linger- 
ing melody  would  render  their  spirits  more  light  and 
elastic.  With  his  children's  voices  in  his  ear,  the 
hard-working  man  wonld  go  more  cheerfully  to  his 
labor,  and  those  melodies  would  make  his  spirit  sun- 
ny and  joyous  through  the  day. 

If  common  domestic  .joys,  home,  health,  and  fire- 
side love,  can  thus  fill  the  heart  with  happiness,  and 
cause  it  to  break  forth  info  singing,  surely,  when  that 
heart  is  bounding  with  immortal  hope,  it  may  rise  to 
the  highest  strains  of  exnlfafion  and  ecstasy. 

''  Let  those  refuse  to  sing 

Who  never  hnew  our  God, 
But  children  of  the  Heavenly  King 

May  speak  theii  joys  abroad." 

Evangelist. 


Words  Adapted  to  a  Spanish  Melody. 

BY   GEOKGE  P.   JHOEKIS. 


My  lady  hath  as  soft  a  hanS 
As  any  queen  in  fairy  land  ; 
And,  hidden  in  her  tiny  boot. 
As  dainty  and  as  light  a  foot. 
Her  foot  1 
Her  little  hand  and  foot ! 


No  star  that  kindles  in  the  sky 
Burns  brighter  than  my  lady's  eye ; 
And  ne'er  before  did  beauty  grace 
So  fair  a  form,  so  sweet  a  face  T 
Her  face  ! 
Her  gentle  form  and  face  ! 


My  lady  hath  a  golden  heart, 
Free  from  the  dross  of  worldly  art ; 
Which,  in  the  sight  of  heaven  above. 
Is  mine  with  all  its  hoarded  love  ! 
Her  love ! 
Her  boundless  wealth  of  love  ! 

Neio  York  Ledger. 


Teasing  to  Sing. 

(From  Willis's  Mnsical  World.) 

No  music  is  worth  the  teasing  for.  We  have  long 
since  ceased  to  act  upon  any  other  rnle  in  social  in- 
terconrse  than  this,  and  we  commend  the  same  to  onr 
friends  generally.  We  don't  know  why  it  is,  indeed, 
that  the  birds  that  can  sing  are  always  expected,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  not  to  want  to  sing,  on  a  first  ask- 
ing. And  yet  we  do  know — the  fact  being  that  they 
generally  wont  and  don't.  True,  we  have  one  sa- 
lient exception  in  our  mind  of  a  person,  whose  eccen- 
tric habit,  on  being  asked,  is  to  reply — "  Certainly,  if 
you  wish  it:  "  but  this  invariably  calls  up  the  blank- 
est possible  expression  in  the  face  of  the  petitioner, 
as  though  he  had  not  heard  rightlj',  or  could  not  be- 
lieve his  own  ears : — he  was  prepared  with  a  whole 
battery  of  assailing  arguments  for  the  usual  excuses, 
and  subterfuges,  and  evasions,  and  lo  ! — the  enemy 
struck  without  firing  a  gun  ! 

Now,  if  singers  did  but  know  it,  it  is  a  much  easier 
matter  in  society  to  sing,  than  not  to  sing.  Jnst  as 
the  damsel  married  the  teasing  youth  to  get  rid  of 
him,  we  may  sing  to  get  rid  of  our  friends.  For,  of 
all  teasing,  the  most  importunate,  the  most  persistent, 
the  most  ncver-taking-no-for-an-answer  is  tliat  for 
music.  And  then,  the  utter  incredulousness  and 
skepticism  of  people,  as  to  the  sincerity  of  any  ex- 
cuse !  However  credible  and  reliable  our  word  may 
be  under  any  and  all  other  circumstances  of  life,  un- 
der musical  circumstances  our  best  friend,  our  own 
brothers  and  sisters  will  scarcely  believe  ns  under 
oath.  You  have  a  bad  cold  :  you  sing  only  for  yonr- 
sclf :  you  are  frightened  at  the  people  :  you  never 
sing  without  notes — these  are  all  regarded  as  egregi- 
ous fictions,  and  you  stand  there,  virtually,  as  an  ar- 
rant fibster ! 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  sing  by  all  means — 
and  save  your  character.  Astonish  your  friends  by 
singing  at  once — dismay  them  by  giving  an  imme- 
diate assent  to  their  wishes.  No  matter  if  your  cold 
is  such  that  you  croak  like  a  frog ;  no  matter  if  you 
literally  spoke  truth,  and  cannot  sing  to  please  them ; 
no  matter  if  with  the  third  measure  they  Avish  you 
had  never  commenced — with  the  eighth  they  are 
ready   to  implore  you  to  stop — with  the  fourteenth 


they   grind   their  teeth  in  speechless  agony: — serves 
them  right :  they  would  have  it  so. 

And  then,  if  yen  chance  to  sing  well,  having  snng 
directly  on  the  asking,  fancy  what  a  character  yon 
gain  as  the  most  amiable,  obliging,  and  kind-hearted 
ci'eafnie  possible — there  being  nothing  to  justify  this, 
perhaps,  in  any  previous  intention,  or  action  of  your 
life! 

If  yon  sing  ill,  you  still  have  the  credit  for,  at  least, 
obligingness,  and  people  will  be  particularly  carefnl 
how  they  ever  ask  yoa  to  sing  again — having  pun- 
ished themselves  snfiiciently. 

With  playing  as  with  singing — the  sameargnments 
may  apply.  Play  by  all  means,  if  you  be  asked,  and 
play  at  once.  It  is  your  policy  (not  to  say  your 
duty),  if  you  play  well — it  is  your  charming  little  re- 
venge if  you  play  ill. 

Bnt,  after  all,  it  is  really  formidable  business  for 
amateur  performers  to  make  an  exhibition  of  their 
private  little  talents  before  a  promiscnons  audience. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  ladies.  People  gen- 
erally make  no  distinction  between  singing  to  two  or 
three  indulgent  friends  in  a  qniet,  sub-rosa  kind  of 
way,  and  singing  to  a  room-full  of  company.  If  you 
sing,  you  sing.  The  case  seems  a  plain  one.  What 
difference  how  many  listen  to  you  1 

It  wonld  be  a  wholesome  thing  to  suggest  back,  in 
stich  a  case,  that  your  friend  shoald  recite  a  short 
poem  to  the  assembled  company.  Doubtless  he 
knows  one  or  more  charming  little  rhymes.  Who 
has  not  learnt  some  little  poems  in  his  day  ■?  Let 
him  allow  you  to  conduct  him  to  a  chair  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  for  this  purpose.  "'  Hst !  Hst !  " — 
you  cry  out — "  listen  to  the  poem  !  " 

Supposing,  however,  that  it  be  all  right  with  your 
ability  to  sing  and  to  please  your  friends,  the  chiefest 
difficulty  with  singers  is  the  choice  of  a  song.  Here 
are  all  sorts  of  people — sentimental,  unsentimental, 
prosaic,  morose  perhaps.  How  are  you  to  hit  the 
taste  of  each,  or  even  a  portion  of  these  ?  Moreover, 
a  singnlar  difficulty,  which  we  suppose  many  a  musi- 
cal person  has  experienced  in  his  day,  is  to  remeinber 
fiis  sotigs  when  suddenly  asked  to  sing.  We  have 
sometimes  entirely  lost  all  memory  of  even  very 
familiar  songs,  not  only  for  an  evening,  but  some- 
times for  a  year  or  two.  A  chance  perfume,  or  some 
such  delicate  link  of  association,  has  sometimes 
brought  back  a  song  to  the  mind,  which  had  entirely 
dropped  out  of  memory,  and  been  ever  since  lost  to 
us. 

Not  a  bad  plan,  by  the  way,  for  song-singers, 
would  be,  to  have  inscribed  in  very  fine  hand,  on  a 
card,  a  list  of  the  songs  they  sing,  and,  when  asked, 
quietly  to  produce  the  same,  with  the  remark  :  "  La- 
dies and  gentlemen,  here  is  the  programme, — select 
for  yourself."  In  this  way  the  responsibility  of 
choice  would  rest  with  your  friends — not  with  yon. 

We  have  often  felt  inclined  to  volunteer  a  little 
private  advice  to  amateur  singers,  and  have  half  a- 
mind  to  do  it  now.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  may  never 
have  a  better  opportunity.     So — here  it  is. 

Hint  Jirst.  Never  sing  a  single  song.  Sing  seve- 
ral, and  of  varied  styles.  Let  people  have  enough  of 
you — if  they  will  have  you  at  all.  With  the  first 
song  you  rarely  do  yourself  justice.  At  the  close  of 
it  yon  are  just  gaining  your  self-possession,  and  get- 
ting your  voice.  Sing  several  well-contrasted  songs, 
to  suit  all  tastes — the  merry  songs  last. 

Hint  second.  Never  sing  till  your  host  or  hostess 
have  secured  silence,  and  gained  the  car  of  people  for 
you.  The  usual  manner  of  poking  you  at  a  piano, 
with  the  expectation  that  you  will  sing,  or  play  dmcn 
the  noise,  is  a  great  imposition,  and  rude  and  unkind. 
Let  your  friend  first  gain  silence  by  clapping  the 
hands  together  (or  by  the  European  sibilant  &si.') 
and  then  keep  it,  by  looking  astonished,  or  savage,  at 
any  one  who  ventures  to  break  it.  Tom  Moore  used 
to  leave  the  piano  forthwith,  the  moment  a  person 
said  a  word.  Why  should  Art  be  interrupted  any 
more  than  talk'?  If  you  are  addressing  people,  you 
naturally  expect  them  to  listen  to  yon. 

Hint  third.  Never  sing  up  against  n  wall.  A 
piano  should  not  stand  in  the  way.  If  it  cannot  be 
moved  out,  do  not  sing  at  all.  How  would  an  orator 
feel  with  his  audience  behind  him.  True,  the  poet 
Percival,  that  shy  man  of  genius,  used  to  instrnct 
young  Ladies  somewh.at  in  this  fashion  (they  sitting 
with  their  backs  to  him) — but  this  was  an  idiosyn- 
crasy of  his. 

Hint  fourth.  Have  the  candles  removed  from  the 
piano.  The  glare  is  embarrassing  and  the  people 
have  you  at  an  unfair  advantage  wUh  the  light  all  on 
your  face.  If  additional  light  be  necessary  when 
singing  from  the  notes,  let  some  gallant  and  favored 
youth  hold  a  candle  behind  you.  Light  shed  from 
above  being,  withal,  becoming  to  fair  features  ! 

Hint  fifth.  If  possible,  have  some  good  friend  at 
hand,  to  engage  you  in  conversation  when  you  have 
finished  your  performance.     The  close  of  a  piece  is  a 
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very  awkward  moment.  People  always  think  they 
must  say  something,  and,  even  if  the  music  have 
pleased  them,  they  rarely  know  what  to  say  !  A  dead 
silence,  moreover,  (which  even  in  the  "  best-regula- 
ted families"  will  sometimes  intei-vene,)  is  appalling  ! 

Above  all,  never  ruin  the  eloquence  of  your  music, 
the  instant  you  close,  by  dashing  your  fingers  over 
the  key-board  (after  the  fashion  of  many)  to  relieve 
that  short,  embarrassed  moment  with  a  noise  on  the 
piano.  There  is  no  silence  so  eloquent  as  that  which 
ensues  after  beautiful  music.  The  "  appalling-ness  " 
of  this  (if  there  be  any)  j'ou  should  stand,  if  you  can. 
If  not,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  let  your  friend  ad- 
dress to  you  a  remark  or  two. 

Hint  sixth.  If  you  be  singing  or  playing  from 
notes  and  there  be  leaves  to  turn  over,  turn  down 
every  other  leaf,  only.  The  intervening  leaf  will  be 
raised  by  the  turned  leaf  below  it,  and  the  separation 
be  much  clearer  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch. 

Hint  seventh.  (For  gentleman  performers  only.) 
Never  sit  on  a  piano  stool.  Always  on  a  chair  with 
a  back.  There  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  a 
man  on  a  piano  stool,  with  his  coat  tails  hanging 
down  behind. 

Hi7it  eighth.  fFor  the  benefit  of  embarrassed  audi- 
tors, who  don't  know  what  to  say  after  execrable 
singing.)  Inquire  eagerly  who  composed  that  song  : 
who  wrote  the  words  :  who  published  it :  where  you 
can  get  it :  ofl^er  the  performer  a  fen— by  wliich  time 
you  can  lead  the  same  to  a  chair,  and  change  the 
subject  to  the  weather. 


"  Handel  Studies."  Having  treated  our  read- 
ers, by  way  of  amusement  mainly,  to  copious  extracts 
from  a  London  critic's  saucy  reviewjof  this  woi-k,  we 
cannot  do  less  than  copy  also  a  sober  notice  of  it  from 
the  author's  own  side  of  the  house,  the  London  Athe- 


Handel  Studies.  By  Henry  F.  Chorley.  Parts  !• 
and  II.  (Augener  &  Co.) — Prefacing  these  studies 
by  a  succinct  biographical  notice,  Mr.  Ciiorley  under- 
takes to  treat  separately  the  principal  works  of  Han- 
del. In  the  two  Parts  already  published,  his  criticisms 
are  on  "  The  Messiah,"  "  The  Dettingen  Te  Deum," 
and  "  Israel  in  Egypt."  Having  long  been  familiar 
with  the  productions  of  Handel's  genius — which  he 
compares,  from  one  point  of  view,  with  that  of  Shak- 
speare  —  he  has  interpreted  them,  analyzed  them, 
thought  over,  treated  them  in  the  philosophical,  in  the 
poetical,  and  in  the  antiquarian  sense  ;  and  the  notes 
now  put  together  are  designed,  he  explains,  for  ama- 
teurs. "  The  Messiah  "  he  pomts  to  as  a  master- 
piece of  sacred  art,  a  vast  religious  cartoon,  if  so  we 
may  speak,  painted  in  music,  as  though  parallel  with 
the  glories  of  Raffael  and  Michael  Angelo.  Ama- 
teurs studying  this  oratorio,  or  listening  to  it,  will 
probalily  derive  instruction  and  pleasure  in  following 
Mr.  Chorley  as  he  discusses  the  overture,  the  chorus- 
es, the  recitatives,  airs,  and  bravuras,  until  he  winds 
off  suddenly  with  "  It  is  no  criticism  on  '  The  Mes- 
siah '  that  those  who  hear  it  retire  exhaustc'i.  Im- 
pression is  not  depression."  On  the  "Israel  in 
Egjpt"  his  closing  remark  is,  "I  can  never  return 
to  "  Israel '  without  a  new  impression  that  it  is  some- 
thing apart  from,  alone,  above,  all  otlier  works  exist- 
ing in  descriptive  choral  music,  without  new  emotion 
as  I  liear,  without  new  admiration  (however  impotent 
to  expression)  as  I  write."  Studies  such  as  these,  no 
doubt,  will  aid,  not  only  towards  an  appreciation  of 
Handel's  works  in  particular,  but  the  progress  of  gen- 
eral musical  taste  and  science. 


The  New  Music  Hall  in  Montreal. 

We  heve  already  referred  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
music  hall  in  Montreal  by  the  Messrs.  Nordheimek, 
the  well-known  piano-forte  and  music-sellers,  and  its 
inauguration  by  M.  Strakoscli  and  company.  At 
that  time  we  had  seen  no  mention  of  the  size  of  the 
hall ;  but  an  elaborate  description  of  it  has  since  ap- 
peared in  the  Montreal  Transcript,  from  which  we 
learn  as  follows  : 

The  hall  itself  is  80  feet  by  75  feet,  and  28  feet 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  platform  is  25  feet  by  14 
feet,  with  circular  front,  panelled  and  heavily  moul- 
ded, and  elevated  about  4  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
side  walls  are  divided  by  pilasters  into  four  compart- 
ments of  three  panels  each,  the  centre  one  of  whicli  is 
frescoed  in  rich  crimson  damask,  and  surmounted  by 
a  medallion  portrait  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  Muses, 
gracefully  set  in  richly  ornamented  fresco-frames. 
The  panels  on  each  side  of  the  centre  ones  are  circu- 
lar heade<l,  tinted  in  a  delicate  light  green,  and  sur- 
rounded by  heavy  fresco  mouldings.  The  pilasters 
are  panelled,  with  raised  mouldings  and  ornamented 


centres.  They  reach  from  the  floor  to  the  under  part 
of  the  cornice,  from  which  the  cove  of  the  ceiling 
springs.  The  capitals  are  fretted  and  variously  orna- 
mented, and  the  bold  projections  of  the  cornice  which 
they  support,  forms  as  it  were,  corbels  for  the  spring 
of  the  heavy  moulded  bands  which  foi-m  the  panelled 
frame-work  of  the  ceiling. 

The  rear  wall,  which  abuts  on  Fortification  Street, 
is  divided  by  pilasters  into  four  compartments,  each 
of  whicli  contains  two  handsome  circular-headed 
windows,  glazed  with  stained  glass  in  appropriate 
musical  devices.  Each  compartment  is  finished  with 
narrow  pilasters,  surmounted  by  a  frieze  and  pedi- 
mented  cornice,  with  a  lyre  on  the  summit.  The 
principal  pilasters  are  similar  in  width  and  design  to 
those  on  the  side  walls. 

The  ceiling  is  divided  into  16  compartments  by 
moulded  bands.  Each  compartment  is  again  divided 
by  fresco  work  into  a  handsome  centre-piece,  with 
four  panels  surrounding  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceil- 
ing there  is  a  very  tastefully  executed  stucco  orna- 
ment representing  shells,  lyres,  and  other  appropriate 
symbols.  From  this  is  suspended  a  massive  and 
magnificent  gasalier,  with  two  rows  of  lights,  sixteen 
in  all,  which  hiive  a  very  fine  effect  when  lighted  up. 
The  outer  corners  of  the  panels  in  the  central  com- 
partments are  cut  off  in  small  triangular  sections, 
each  of  which  contains  a  very  chastely  frescoed  head 
of  one  of  the  great  musical  composers,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  looking  down  upon  the  scene  below  with  a 
pleased  and  gracious  expression.  We  have  thus  the 
heads  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven— Mendelssolin  and 
Haydn.  Along  the  walls  there  .are  16  double  light 
brackets,  the  light  from  which,  blending  with  that 
which  streams  from  the  gasalier,  sustains  the  uniform 
brilliancy  of  the  Hall.  'The  Hall  is  admirably  seated, 
so  as  to  give  the  spectators  at  the  remotest  corners 
equal  facility  for  seeing  the  performers  with  those  in 
the  front  or  centre.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  sides 
and  rear  with  three  rows  of  ascending  seats,  each  row 
as  it  recedes  being  about  six  inches  higher  than  the 
preceding.  The  seats  are  moveable,  and  are  all  uni- 
form, being  oak  settees  capable  each  of  holding  four 
persons.  The  backs  and  cushions  are  covered  with 
red  leather,  which  adds  considerabh'  to  the  graceful 
effect  of  the  Hall.  It  is  seated  to  hold  1170  persons 
comfortably ;  and,  from  its  happy  construction,  the 
most  dulcet  tone  is  distinctly  heard  at  the  furthest 
corner. 

The  platform  is  in  the  centre,  between  what  may  be 
termed  the  two  entrance  doors,  for  they  are  uniform 
in  design  and  finish,  and  are  both  used  for  exit.  The 
back  of  the  platform  extends  within  an  arched  recess 
through  which  the  performers  enter  and  retire.  On 
each  side  of  the  recess  there  are  two  pilasters,  richly 
ornamented  to  con-espond  with  those  already  referred 
to.  Above  these  several  handsome  light  iron  brackets 
project,  carrying  a  tastefully  designed  iron-railed  bal- 
cony or  orchestra,  where  a  Quadrille  Band  could  be 
very  commodiously  ensconced  if  occasion  so  required. 
Tlie  orchestra  is  lighted  by  four  upright  lights,  for  the 
greater  facility  of  reading  the  music  in  that  elev.ated 
region. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppress  the  feeling  of  pleasura- 
ble astonishment  on  entering  this  magnificent  Hall  for 
the  first  time  when  it  is  fully  lighted  up.  The  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  the  decorations — the  finely  propor- 
tioned, appropriately  designed,  and  graceful  gas.alier, 
suspended  from  the  massive  and  boldly  executed 
centre  ornament ;  the  luxuriance  of  the  frescoed  ceil- 
ing, so  finely  diversified  by  its  heavily  moulded  rec- 
tangul.ir  bands ;  the  crimson  damjisk  panels  on  the 
walls,  with  the  florid  decorations  of  the  muses  in  their 
ornate  frames  ;  the  delicate  light  green  tinting  of  the 
outer  panels  ;  the  subdued  tone  of  the  stained  glass 
windows  in  the  rear,  with  the  chaste  gilding  of  the  pi- 
lasters ;  the  massive  folds  of  the  deep  damask  frescoed 
curtains  in  the  recess  of  the  stage,  enclosed  in  their 
gilded  bands  and  finished  at  the  top  with  fretted  va- 
lance, relieved  by  gilded  tassels  ;  the  extensive  stretch 
of  lively  red-cushioned  seats, — all  combine  to  superin- 
duce akind  of  magic  spell.  It  is  said  to  be  the  liand- 
somest  Music  Hall  on  the  Continent  of  America. 


M.\DAME  Stoltz. — Those  who  remember  the  criticisms  of  M. 
Berlioz  in  former  years — those  who  have  heard  Madame  Stoltz 
sing  during  later  ones,  will  read  with  surprise,  that  in  6pea.k- 
ing  of  the  probability  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg's  "  Diane 
deSolange"  being  given  at  the  Grand  Opera,  the  journalist 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  recommend  the  lady  as  the  best  artist 
attainable.  Such  vagaries  are  of  small  consequence  to  those 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  world  behind  the  scenes  ;  but 
they  are  to  be  deprecated  for  the  erroneous  impressions  pro- 
duced in  those  who  still  put  a  lingering  trust  in  .iournalism. 
When  Madame  Stoltz  last  appeared  at  the  Grand  Opera,  some 
three  years  ago,  her  voice  was  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  it 
sank  a  tone  during  the  tinal  cadence  of  the  couplets  of  Fides, 
in  ''  TjC  Prophete."  This  was  habitual,  and  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  her  engagement.  "Why  will  M.  Berlioz  oblige  us  to  re- 
call truths  so  little  agreeable  ? — Land.  At/tena-um. 


What  some  people  will  caxl  a  Dutribe. — And  so  our 
Season  is  commenced,  with  Verdi.  "Will  it  end  with  Terdi  too? 
Shall  there  not  be,  before  the  Season  closes,  something  musical 
higher  and  nobler  than  Verdi  ?  Must  there  be  put  ojf  upon  us 
Trovatore,  and  Ernani,  and  Traviata  continuallj  ?  Verdi  is  a 
great  Composer — of  apoorstjle  of  music.  The  melo-dramatist 
among  composers  is  he.  And  though  melo-drama  is  very  good 
in  itself,  though  we  like  "  Black-Eyed  Susan  "  when  it  is  well 
performed,  who  shall  for  a  moment  think  of  comparing  that 
drama  of  nautical  life  with  the  "Tempest"?  "What  though 
"  Blue  Eyed  Susan  "  makes  us  shed  tears,  and  the  "Tempest  " 
rarely  does?  Tears  are  no  test  of  greatness.  A  certain  pun- 
gent vegetable  is  in  this  regard  more  potent  than  genius. 
Genius  shows  itself  in  works  that  do  not  merely  lodge  in  the 
outer  gates  of  the  eyes,  but  take  deep  hold  of  our  inmost 
nature,  stining  up  depths  in  us,  of  whose  existence,  it  may  be, 
we  were  ignorant.  Your  melo-dramatist  storms  the  outer 
wall.  Your  tragedian  goes  into  the  secret  chamber,  and  there 
finds  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Verdi,  though  in  no  opera  that  we  haveheard  of  bis,  is  there 
wanting  something  memorable,  is  too  fond  of  blatant  orches- 
tration and  musical  commonplaces,  too  superficial  to  satisfy 
the  really  musical.  Study  lessons  his  charm.  The  chain  he 
binds  us  with  looks  golden,  but  it  does  not  stand  the  test. 
Not  so  with  the  music  of  Mozart,  Handel,  Beethoven.  Hcydn, 
or  Mendelssohn.  Diligent  study  is  needed  to  unfold  their 
beauty,  to  realize  the  dilference  of  their  genius.  And  the  more 
we  study  the  more  do  we  wonder.  The  chain  they  threw 
around  us  "  knows  no  seems,"  it  is  gold,  gold  unalloyed  and 
pure. 

We  have  often  said  what  we  now  repeat,  for  the  we-know-how- 
many-the-time,  that  art,  musical,  plastic  or  pictorial,  fails  to 
accomplish  its  end,  that  does  not  instruct  and  edify,  as  well 
as  amuse  and  please.  And  our  main  complaint  against  what 
Dwight's  Journal  felicitiously  calls  "  Trovatopera,"  is,  that  it 
fails  to  instruct.  It  doesn't  make  men  and  women  think. 
Heard,  comprehended  at  once,  whistled  over  a  few  times,  it 
passes  away,  leaving  the  soul  unaffected,  the  intellect  unenno- 
bled.  No  person  can  hear  and  study  Beethoven,  or  any  of  the 
masters  we  have  named,  and  say  that. 

The  Italian  music,  as  a  rule,  goes  not  far  below  the  surface. 
Yet,  there  is  Italian  music  incomparably  superior  to  Verdi's. 
Let  us  have  some  of  that.  Messieurs  and  IMesdames,  who  "man- 
age!" Shall  Rossini  be  forgotten  ?  Donizetti  and  Bellini  have 
written  what  has  never,  or  seldom,  been  heard  in  America. 
Nay,  give  us  Meyerbeer,  and  we  will  be  thankful. 

We  apprehend  that  one  reason  we  do  not  have  the  operas  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Von  Weber,  Gluck.  on  the  stage,  and  the 
oratorios,  cantatas.  &c.,  cf  H.andel  and  Haydn  off  the  stage 
and  in  the  concert-room,  is,  that  many  of  the  "  artists  "  who 
give  us  our  music  are  not  artists  at  all,  but  pretenders. 
"Such"  music  "is  too  wonderful  for  them."  They  are  not 
actuated  by  any  desire  to  educate  the  public  taste  and  direct 
it  in  the  proper  channel,  but  by  a  desire  to  make  money  and 
distinguish  themselves.  They  are  not  conscientious.  That's 
the  difficulty.  They  palm  off  on  us  "ea.sy"  operas,  transposing 
even  their  music,  to  accomodate  their  illy  trained  voices;  and 
then,  by  a  liberal  use  of  printer's  ink,  they  make  the  public 
believe  that  they  have  heard  the  masterpieces  of  the  musical 
giants  of  all  time  "  rendered  with  singular  power  and  fidelity, 
by  the  very  distinguished  artists,''  &c.,  &c.,  ad  nauseam. 
"Who  that  has  read  programmes  and  special  notices  but  remem- 
bers the  rest  of  these  stereotyped  and  fulsome  falsehoods? 

Another  [reason  is.  that  such  operas  don't  pay.  That's  the 
fault  of  a  public  calling  itself  musical,  but  not  really  music 
loving.  Both  the  "  artists  "  and  the  public  should  reform. — 
Cincinnati  Gazette,  August  25. 


Jfiite  %xU. 


Athenaeum  Exhibition. 

The  second  Exhibition  of  the  Athenseura  Gallery 
has  now  been  open  for  some  time,  attracting  many 
visitors.  It  is  unusually  interesting  from  the  large 
number  of  new  pictures  and,  from  the  sort  of  pic- 
tures, it  is  especially  pleasing  to  the  promiscuous 
crowd  of  strangers,  who,  at  this  season,  form  the 
great  bulk  of  the  visitors,  and  who  go,  not  so  much 
as  critics  of  Art,  as  to  pass  a  pleasant  hour,  and  see 
one  of  our  city  lions.  So,  on  no  higher  grounds  than 
the  claims  presented  by  a  most  pleasing  collection  of 
pictures,  of  popular  subjects,  we  would  earnestlj-  rec- 
ommend the  stranger  guests  of  our  city  at  this  season, 
not  to  neglect  the  attractions  offered  them  at  the  Ath- 
ena;um  Gallery. 

Among  othei-s,  that  most  attract  attention,  is  the 
large  picture  of  ''Hamlet  and  Ophelia,"  by  C. 
ScHnESSLE  ;  also  "  The  Kentucky  Home,"  a  most 
characteristic  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Ken- 
tucky plantation,  which  delights  all,  not  only  by  the 
life  and  various  character  shown  in  all  the  multitude 
of  figures  introduced,  but  also  by  the  minute  and 
careful  finish  of  the  details  and  accessories  of  the 
scene.  An  excellent  photograph  from  this  picture  is 
for  sale  at  the  door,  which  has  doubtless  already  be- 
come familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  in  the  windows 
of  the  print  shojis. 

Several  pictures  by  A7.  J.  Stilliian  deservedly 
attract  much  notice,  particularly  one  which  attempts 
to  give  that  finest  of  all  the  dist.aut  views  of  Boston, 
from  Wellington  Hill.  Others  show  the  result  of  his 
studies  in  the  picturesque  region  of  the  Adirondac, 
and  the  Sartinac  Lakes. 
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Others  of  our  artists  show  us  the  fruit  of  their 
summer  studies  in  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
and  along  our  Massachusetts  sea-coast.  Champnet, 
Geert,  Gat,  Williams,  aud  others,  oifer  many 
beautiful  slcetches  and  more  elaborately  finished  pic- 
tures drawn  from  these  sources  of  inspiration. 

The  readers  of  Carlyle's  Frederic  will  gladly  look 
upon  the  admirable  picture  by  Leotze,  which  intro- 
duces all  the  personages  of  the  Prussian  Court,  in  a 
brilliantly  lighted  gallery,  at  the  moment  when  the 
young  prince,  afterwards  the  great  Frederic,  on  his 
return  from  imprisonment,  throws  himself  at  the  feet 
of  his  Royal  Mother.  This  picture  attracts  and  well 
repays  the  attention  of  all,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  of  the  whole  collection,  from  its  size,  from 
the  number  of  figures  embraced  in  it,  and  from  the 
elaborate  perfection  of  its  execution. 

There  are  many  exquisite  landscapes  by  W.  S. 
Haseltine,  of  German  and  Italian  scenery  showing 
the  culture  of  the  Diisseldorf  school ;  while  Wild, 
of  a  different  school,  gives  glowing  pictures  of  Vene- 
tian life  not  less  attractive  or  excellent. 

Kensett  contributes  some  fine  landscapes,  of 
which  we  would  especially  notice  "  No.  257,  The 
Wadsworth  Oak,"  which  the  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table  ought  to  own. 

W.  P.  W.  Dana  has  many  landscapes  of  French 
scenery,  and  a  charming  picture  "No.  310,  Violets, 
two  sous  a  bunch." 

Champnet's  picture  of  old  "  Chocorua,"  the  most 
picturesque  and  bold  of  all  our  New  England  moun- 
tains is  worthy  of  its  subject,  and  numerous  land- 
scapes by  BiERSTADT  are  worthy  of  study  and  atten- 
tion. 

The  portraits  are  of  unusual  excellence.  Wight 
has  several  fine  pictures  beside  the  portrait  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner ;  Walter  Brackett  con- 
tributes several  of  much  merit ;  Ordwat  has  seve- 
ral ;  and  one,  of  the  children  of  Longfellow,  is  such 
a  picture  of  youthful  beauty  as  we  should  expect  froin 
the  poet  painter,  T.  Buchanan  Read.  Some  beau- 
tiful crayon  heads  by  Cheney,  Eowse,  Johnston, 
and  others,  together  with  spirited  water  color  pic- 
tures by  M.  G.  Wheelock  and  E.  C.  Cabot,  detain 
the  visitor  long  in  the  first  room  of  the  G.allery.  In- 
deed, a  single  visit  shows  one  but  little  of  the  varied 
beauties  of  the  exhibition  of  this  season,  and  all  who 
truly  wish  to  appreciate  and  study  it  should  take  a 
ticket  for  the  whole  season,  which  ends  in  December. 

The  permanent  pictures  of  the  Athen."eum  are  all 
there  as  usual,  with  many  belonging  to  private  citi- 
zens, many  of  which  are  of  greater  intrinsic 
worth  than  those  that  we  have  mentioned,  it  having 
been  our  purpose  to  name  such  only  as  are  new,  and 
of  a  popular  character,  and  likely  to  interest  the  mis- 
cellaneous company  that,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
visits  the  gallery. 

In  the  room  devoted  to  sculpture  also,  are  many 
interesting  works,  numerous  casts  from  the  antique 
having  been  added  within  the  past  year  to  the  collec- 
tion. 

Many  admirable  pictures  are  marked  "  for  sale," 
and  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  wish 
to  adorn  their  mansion  with  the  most  beautiful  and 
lasting  of  household  treasures. 

The  number  of  new  pictures  shows  the  wisdom  of 
placing  the  exhibition  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  artist,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  exhibition  re- 
flect much  credit  on  Mr.  Alfred  Ordwat,  who  has 
been  selected  by  the  Trustees  af  the  Athenajum  to 
take  charge  of  the  Exhibition. 


Shakspeare's  Winter's  Tale  is  to  be  produced  at 
Weimar,  under  the  title  of  Le  Conte  d'Hiver,  adapted 
by  M.  Dengelstedt,  the  Intendant  of  the  Court  The- 
atre, and  set  to  music  by  Flotow.  Shakspeare 
il&rt^a-rized  !  .  .  .  Mario  has  undertaken  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Madrid  for  the  ap- 
proaching season,  and  has  engaged  for  singers :  Mmes. 
Grisi,  Sarolta,  Tritelli  and  Calderon ;  Signors  Oliva- 
Pavani,  Eonconi,  Butti;  Rovero,  and  Bouch^. 


ffoigljfs  lauritd  of  Jlitstt. 
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Music  in  this  Number.  —  Cantata  :   "  Morning,"  by  Ries, 
Continued. 


German  Musical  Periodicals. 

The  following  list,  for  whicli  we  are  indebted 
to  a  friend  travelling  in  Germany,  includes  all,  or 
nearly  all  the  papers  in  that  country,  whicli  are 
devoted  principally-  to  information  and  discussion 
about  Music.  It  will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  them 
has  a  circulation  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  either 
of  the  musical  journals  in  this  country.  Most  of 
them  contain  much  less  matter,  by  the  superficial 
measure  of  pages,  than  our  own  or  the  New  York 
journals  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  being  intended 
for  and  read  by  musicians  and  cultivated  ama- 
turs  more  exclusively,  some  of  them,  at  least, 
furnish  far  more  matter  for  thought  and  for  per- 
manent interest,  as  would  be  expected  in  a  coun- 
try so  much  more  profoundly  musical.  None  of 
these  papers  (so  far  as  we  have  seen)  furnishes 
weekly  pages  of  music  ;  they  are  strictly  con- 
fined to  essays,  news  and  criticism. 

1.  The  most  interesting  and  suggestive  on  the 
whole,  although  it  sails  under  the  flag  of  "  Music 
of  the  Future,"  not  exclusively  to  be  sure,  is  the 
"  Neue  ZeitscJirift  fiir  Musilc  "  (New  Journal  for 
Music),  published  weekly,  at  Leipzig,  originally 
established  by  Egbert  Schumann  and  his 
friends,  now  edited  by  Frajstz  Brendel,  author 
of  a  History  of  Music.  Liszt  writes  often  no- 
ble articles  in  it,  and  it  is  indeed  the  organ  of 
many  of  the  most  thinking,  independent  and 
original  musical  minds  in  Germany.  Its  circular 
tion  is  set  down  at  only  500. 

2.  The  "  Neue  Berliner  Musikalkche  Zeitung  " 
(New  Musical  Journal  of  Berlin),  takes  the  place, 
we  suppose,  of  the  old  Allgemeine  Musik-Z eitung, 
whose  fifty  volumes  represent  so  well  the  musical 
history  of  just  the  first  half  of  this  century.  It  is 
a  sheet  of  eight  pages,  published  weekly.  Circu- 
lation 700. 

3.  "  NiederrJieinische  Musik  Zeihing "  (Music 
Journal  of  the  Lower  Rhine),  published  in  Co- 
logne ;  8  pages,  large  quarto.     Circulation  750. 

4.  "  Signale  fur  die  Musikalische  Welt"  (Signal 
for  the  Musical  World).  Leipzig.  Small  octavo. 
Circulation  1,000.  A  very  industrious  gatherer 
of  all  the  little  items  of  musical  news  ;  —  full  of 
"  mere  mentions,"  as  the  Home  Journal  has  it  — 
a  line  or  two  about  everything  and  everybody ; 
and  for  that  reason  exceedingly  valuable  to  those 
who  wish  to  know  what  all  the  subjects  are,  and 
who  and  what  is  telegraphed  ;  one  can  look  them 
up  more  fully  if  he  sees  fit. 

5.  "  Blatter  fiir  Musik,  Theater  und  Kunst " 
(Leaves  for  Music,  Theatre  and  Art).  Twice  a 
week.     Folio.     Vienna. 

6.  "  Echo."  Weekly.  Small  quarto.  Berlin. 
Circulation  750  copies. 

7.  "  Euterpe."    Monthly.      Octavo.     Leipzig. 

8.  "  Musikalische  liierarische  Monatsschrifl " 
(Musical  literary  Monthly).     Vienna. 

9.  "  Monatschrift  fiir  Theater  and  Musik " 
(Monthly  Transcript  of  Theatres  and  Music). 
Vienna. 

10.  "  Sud-Deufsche  Musik  Zeitung,"  (Music 
Journal  of  Southern  Germany).  Four  pages 
folio.     Mayence.     Circulation  500. 


11.  "Neue  Wiener  Musik  Zeitung."  (New 
Music  Journal  of  Vienna).  Quarto.  Circula- 
tion 600. 

12.  "Organ  fur  Kirchliche  Tonkunst,"  (Or- 
gan for  Church  Music).  Eight  numbers  in  a 
year.     Quarto.     Leipzig. 

13.  "  Urania:  Das  unentbehrliche  Buch  der 
Orgel,  &."  (Urania :  The  indispensable  book  of 
the  Organ,  &c.)  Octavo.  Erfurt.  Circulation 
700.  (Possibly  these  two  last  contain  music  pages ; 
we  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  either  of  themj. 

14.  "  Zeitung  fiir  Gesangvereine  und  Lieder- 
tafeln."  (Journal  for  Part-Song  Societies,  Maen- 
ner-Chore,  &c.)     Quarto.     Hamburg. 

A  Superb  Organ.  —  Messrs.  Simmons  and 
Willcox  have  just  completed,  and  have  now 
standing  in  their  Manufactory  in  Charles  Street, 
the  great  Organ  which  they  have  been  for  a  long 
time  engaged  in  building  for  St,  Joseph's  (Roman 
Catholic)  Cathedral  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Measured 
by  cubic  contents  of  pipes,  it  is  the  largest  Organ 
yet  built  in  this  country ;  and  it  needs  the  ample 
space  of  the  Cathedral  for  the  fair  appreciation  of 
the  magnificent  power  and  volume  of  the  full  in- 
strument. It  has  some  fifty  speaking  stops,  all  of 
full  range ;  the  great  pyramid  of  sounds  being 
built  up  upon  a  sub-bass  (of  a  chromatic  octave,  or 
more)  of  thirty-two  feet  pipes,  which  yield  most 
palpable  thunder  at  the  pressure  of  the  pedals. 
The  diapasons  are  remarkably  rich  and  round  in 
quality,  and  the  full  organ,  with  the  reeds  and 
trumpets  out,  peals  forth  with  startling  and  in- 
spiring grandeur.  Very  beautiful  clarinets,  flutes, 
gambas,  violoncellos,  &o.,  enrich  its  three  compart- 
ments of  Grand,  Choir,  Swell,  and  Pedal  Organ. 
The  great  16-feet  lead  pipes  are  displayed  in 
front,  and  their  proper  wind-chests  placed  imme- 
diately beneath  them  to  ensure  prompt  utterance. 
The  system  of  pneumatic  pressure  transfers  physi- 
cal labor  from  the  organist  to  the  bellows  blow- 
ers. The  internal  packing  of  the  contents  is 
beautifully  simple  and  effective  :  In  front,  in 
many  serried  ranks,  the  pipes  of  the  Great  Organ  ; 
behind  these,  separated  by  a  passage  way,  those 
of  the  choir;  behind  these  the  Swell,  a  sliding 
box  of  vast  dimensions  ;  and  in  the  rear  of  all 
(back  in  the  tower  of  the  church)  a  large  portion 
of  the  more  vociferous  Pedal  registers,  while  the 
thirty-two-footers  ("reminding  one  of  oldFriedrich 
Wilhelm's  regiment  of  giants)  are  drawn  up  in 
line  on  one  side  from  the  front.  The  organist's 
desk  fronts  outward  from  the  Organ. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 


The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  re- 
turned last  Monday  from  their  musical  tour  of  the 
White  Mountains,  having  made  the  beautiful,  and 
now  indeed  almost  "  classical "  town  of  North 
Conway  their  head  quarters  for  four  weeks. 
During  that  time  they  have  given  concerts  at  the 
Alpine  House,  in  Gorham ;  at  the  Glen  House, 
at  the  very  foot  of  Mt.  Washington  and  Mt.  Ad- 
ams ;  and  five  concerts  in  North  Conway,  four  of 
which  were  composed  principally  of  classical 
music.  These  artistic  entertainments  found  en- 
thusiastic welcome  among  the  hosts  of  summer 
visitors  to  our  New  England  Switzerland,  and 
were  really  successful  in  a  pecuniary  view ;  ^o 
much  so  that  the  Club  will  undoubtedly  repeat  the 
visit  next  year,  and  such  music  will  be  henceforth 
an  expected  feature  in  the  summer  programme 
of  the  Mountains.    The  Francocia  and  the  Craw- 
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ford  Notches,  too,  will  claim  their  share  of  it.  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Schutze,  who  was  pre-en- 
gaged at  Newport  with  several  of  his  brother  ex- 
Germanians,  the  leading  violin  part  was  accepta- 
bly supplied,  we  understand,  by  Mr.  Coenen, 
who  made  his  Boston  debut  as  a  solo-player  in 
Mr.  Zerrahn's  Concerts  last  winter. 

The  short  prehminary  season  of  Italian  Opera, 
under  the  joint  managership  of  Ullman  and 
Strakosch,  and  with  Maretzek  for  leader, 
opens  at  the  New  York  Academy  on  the  7th  inst. 
Mmes.  CoRTESi  and  Gassier  will  be  the  first  la- 
dies, and  Brignoli,  Amodio,  Gassier  and  Jum- 
c a,  the  first  gentlemen  of|the  troupe.  By  their  New 
York  advertisement  it  appears  that  the  same  par- 
ties will  play  at  the  Boston  Theatre  (or  Academy) 
on  the  19th.  Cortesi  and  the  Gassiers  will  be 
new  to  us ;  and  of  the  pieces  promised,  two,  Sap- 
pho and  Poliulo  (The  Martyrs)  will  be  as  good 
as  new.  Our  New  York  correspondent  tells  us 
of  another  Italian  Opera  enterprise  which  threat- 
ens formidable  rivalry  to  the  Ullman-Strakosch 
league.  Meanwhile  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
commiserates  us  all  here  in  the  East  on  our  hard 
lot  of  dependence  on  the  chance  speculations, 
combinations  and  humors  of  uncertain  managers, 
while  there  (in  New  Orleans)  they  have  two 
well-appointed  Opera  establishments  en  perma- 
nence. 

The  "  Encore  Swindle  "  came  to  a  trial  of  strength 
with  common  sense  and  reason,  represented  in  the 
person  of  a  resisting  artist,  recently  in  London  ;  with 
wliat  result,  let  the  following,  from  a  London  paper, 
show.  "A  concert  given  at  the  Surrey  Garden,  in 
London,  in  aid  of  the  Choral  Society,  was  rendered 
noticeable  bj'  an  uproar  wliicli  is  seldom  the  conse- 
quence of  a  singer  making  an  audience  too  much 
pleased  with  his  cxertians.  Among  the  vocalists 
were  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  Miss  Dolby,  Mr.  Mon- 
tem  Smith,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  and 
some  eight  thousand  persons  had  assembled  to  enjoy 
ttie  privilege  of  hearing  such  artistes  in  the  Music 
Hall  for  the  moderate  sum  of  one  shilling.  The  great 
effect  Riven  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  to  the  "Fra  Poco," 
from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  which  was  the  first  piece 
set  down  for  him  on  tlie  programme,  elicited  a  hurst 
of  veltement  applause,  afterwards  prolonged  into  a 
furious  demand  for  an  encore,  which  at  last  became 
more  noisy  than  complimentary.  In  vain  did  the 
conductor,  Mr.  H.  Schallehn,  try  to  allay  the  storm 
by  proceeding  with  some  equally  captivating  air ;  in 
vain  did  another  gentleman  come  forward  and  explain 
that  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  liaving  two  pieces  more  to  sing, 
he  could  not  do  justice  to  himself  or  them  by  repeat- 
ing an  air  requiring  such  a  strain  upon  his  vocal  pow- 
ers. Nothing  but  a  repetition  would  satisfy  the  mal- 
contents, and  for  half  an  hour  they  persevered  in  this 
disgraceful  attempt  to  extort  an  e.xtra  song  from  the 
favorite  tenor,  until  in  the  course  of  the  second  part, 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  again  made  his  appearance  before 
them.  The  tumult  now  grew  faster  and  more  furious 
than  ever,  and  the  hall  was  split  up  into  two  oppos- 
infc  factions,  the  sensible,  who  were  content  to  let  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  sing  the  songs  which  they  had  paid  to 
hear,  and  the  stupid,  who  deprived  themselves  and 
those  around  them  of  that  \^ry_  gratification  which 
they  sought.  Cat-calls,  yells,  and  insolent  and  deri- 
sive remarks  followed  unceasingly,  until  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  cooly  took  a  chair,  finding  it  iiripossible  to 
o'tain  silence  for  his  song,  and  calmly  confronted  the 
more  noisy  of  the  offenders.  This  produced  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  rioters 
having  been  expelled,  the  programme  proceeded 
without  further  interruption,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  mak- 
ing a  noble  use  of  his  victory  by  generously  treating 
his  enlluisiastic  admirers  to  a  voluntary  repetition, 
and  throwing  '  My  Pretty  Jane '  as  a  bargain  into  the 
'  Bay  of  Biscay.'  "  -  , 

The  London  Musical  World  copies  from  our  col- 
umns the  entire  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Boston  "Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society,"  together  with  our  remarks 
upon  "Our  Concert  Societies."  This  is  all  well,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  musical  efforts  on  this  side  of  tlie 
water,  humble  as  they  may  be  in  comparison  with 
Birmingham  and  Sydenham  Festivals,  attracting  no 


tice  in  the  mother  country.  But  why  does  the  World 
call  it  the  report  of  the  "  New  York  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,"  wlien  everything  in  it,  and  in  the 
editorial  comments  that  follow  it,  has  distinct  refer- 
ence to  Boston  ■? 

The  following  paragraph  has  been  going  the  round 
of  the  English  press  : 

"Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  the  husband  of  Jennt  Lind,  has 
volunteered  to  conduct  the  musical  services  and  preside  at  the 
organ  of  the  newly-consecrated  church  of  St.  John,  Putney, 
for  one  year,  in  order  that  the  funds  of  the  church  shall  not 
be  diminished  by  the  salary  of  an  organist." 

The  Musical  World  cannot  share  the  exultation 
with  which  this  act  of  liberality  is  hailed,  and  sug. 
gests  that,  "  the  laborer  being  worthy  of  his  hire,  the 
organist  should  be  rewarded,  if  less  magnificently, 
with  just  the  same  punctilio  as  the  parson  ;"  that 
"gratuitous  labor  has  invariably  a  demoralizing  ef- 
fect;" and  that  such  liberality  is  at  the  best  short- 
sighted, since  "what  Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt  declines 
to  receive  might  be  the  means  of  providing  bread  and 
cheese  for  some  very  worthy  individual  who  depends 
for  his  livelihood  on  some  occupation  of  the  kind." 
And :  "  How  much  more  generous  would  it  he  to 
contribute  a  sum  of  money,  out  of  the  .annual  interest 
of  which  the  services  of  an  organist  might  be  remun- 
erated !  In  this  instance  the  distinguished  foreigner 
would  be  entitled  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the 
church  and  the  gratitude  of  needy  organists.  It 
would  be  pay  without  play,  instead  of  play  without 
pay ;  that  is  all."  ...  It  is  stated  that  Madame 
GoLDSCHMtDT  is  about  to  make  a  concert  tour  in 
Ireland,  with  Joachim,  in  aid  of  certain  ben  evolen 
objects. 

Pike's  Opera  House  in  Cincinnati  was  opened,  and 
gratuitously,  last  week,  for  the  "  encouragement  of 
native  talent,"  namely  for  the  concert  of  Mrs.  Jajies 
which  was  attended  by  800  or  900  persons,  the  most 
appreciative  and  critical  in  the  place,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  decided  success.  The  Gazette  character- 
izes her  voice  as  possessing  unusual  richness  and 
power,  and  adds  that  "  her  execution  is  also  fine ;  that 
the  quality  of  her  voice  is  sympathetic  and  warm- 
and  that  she  shows  the  cultivated  artist  in  every  note. 
You  have  no  fear  for  her.  but  feel  that  whatever  she 
undertakes  she  will  accomplish.  And  to  her  execu- 
tion and  the  other  elements  of  success  as  a  vocalist, 
she  adds  expression.  She  sings  with  feeling,  and  ev, 
ident  study  and  appreciation  of  the  sentiment  which 
the  music  conveys.  There  was  some  hesitation  and 
tremulousness  in  her  first  pieces.  It  was  natural  that 
there  should  be  on  this  her  first  appearance  before 
friends,  who  hoped  so  much  from  her.  But  she 
grew  assured,  and  sang  better  and  better  as  the  Con- 
cert progressed,  till  in  the  last  selection  (from  Travi- 
ata),  she  surpassed  her  previous  efforts." 

At  Wood's  Theatre,  in  the  same  city,  Mme.  Pa- 
EODi,  with  Signors  Sbriglia  and  Gnone,  had  been 
performing  Lucrezia  Borgia ;  to  be  followed,  the  next 
night,  by  Trovatore,  with  Alaimo  for  the  Azucena. 

PoKPOKA,  the  father  of  vocal  art,  and  Haydn's 
master,  has  been  represented  as  a  man  of  wit  and 
repartee.  Passing  one  day  through  an  abbey  in  Ger- 
many, the  monks  requested  him  to  assist  at  the  office 
in  order  to  hear  their  organist,  whose  talents  they 
greatly  extolled.  The  office  finished,  "Well,  what 
think  you  of  our  organist  ?  "  said  the  prior.  "Why," 
replied  Porpora,  "lie  is  a  clever  man."  "And  like- 
wise," interrupted  the  prior,  "  a  good  and  charitable 
man."  "  O,"  as  for  his  charity,"  replied  Porpora, 
"  I  perceive  that ;  for  his  left  hand  knoweth  not  whaj 
his  right  haml  docth." 

One  of  the  greatest  among  female  vocalists  was 
Gertrude  Schmaling,  afterwards  Madame  Maha,  who 
attributed  her  wonderful  skill  to  the  almost  incessant 
practice  of  the  scale  in  long  notes.  On  one  occasion 
when  an  individual  was  being  recommended  to  her 
on  account  of  her  great  power  and  agility,  she  in- 


quired, true  to  the  lesson  of  her  experience,  "  Can 
she  sing  six  plain  notes  ?  " 

Strakosch,  it  is  said,  has  failed  to  secure  the  Picco- 
LOMINI,  who  is  engaged  for  the  coming  winter  for 
Russia,  at  a  high  figure.  The  plump  little  prima 
donna  has  laid  in  a  good  stock  of  fuel  wherewith  to 
resist  the  cold.     Strakosch,  instead,  will  bring  the 

tenor,  Praschati,  and  a  new  prima  donna 

Let  not  the  curious  reader  fail  to  read  the  card  of 
Professor  Repplek  (not  the  astronomer)  incur  ad- 
vertising columns  (said  to  be  the  most  interesting 
columns  in  all  newspapers). 

The  French  Minister  of  State  has  just  officially  ap- 
pointed Taghoni  to  be  inspectress  of  all  the  dancing 
classes  at  the  opera,  and  to  perfect  such  pupils  as  she 
may  consider  likely  to  become  first-rate  performers. 

.  .  The  singers,  Mme.  Guetmard  and  her  hus- 
band, have  reengaged  at  the  Imperial  Opera,  in  Paris, 
for  the  further  term  of  four  years  at  a  salary  of  about 
$30,000  for  eleven  months.  ...  A  new  tenor, 
who  has  been  educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  at 
the  expense  of  Mad.  Jennt  Lind,  is  said  to  possess 
a  million  in  his  throat.  The  name  of  the  fortunate 
man  is  Schongaard. 

In   Paris,  a  new  operetta  by  Offekbach,  "  The 
Husband  at  the  Door,"  has  been  found  charming.    . 
.     .     Capellmeister   Tschikch  is  engaged  on  a   new 
opera — entitled  "  Master  Martin  and  his  Associates." 

.  .  .  The  Tyrolese  composer  Nagiller  has 
delivered  a  new  opera  to  the  Theatre  Royal  at  Mun- 
ich.    The   performance   is  looked   for. 


MBit  i^hoair. 


Paris. 

A  French  composer  of  the  second  order,  five  years 
older  than  the  century- — M.  Panseron — has  died  with- 
in the  last  few  days.  He  had  been  carefully  "ground- 
ed "  in  his  art ;  but  the  taste  and  humor  and  fancy 
given  him  by  iSTature  did  not  get  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Romance  and  the  Nocturne,  that  graceful  but 
limited  domain  of  Watteau-mus'ic,  which  is  a  distinct 
and  specific  province  of  France.  His  operas  did  not 
come  to  a  brilliant  end ;  but  his  minor  vocal  compo- 
sitions should  prevent  his  name  from  being  forgotten. 
Perliaps  that  best  known  in  England  is  "Le  Songe 
de  Tartini,"  that  romance  founded  on  the  legend  of 
the  "  Devil's  Sonata,"  for  violin  and  voice,  with  which 
Malibran  and  M.  de  Beriot  used  to  work  wonders 
many  years  ago.  M.  Panseron,  too,  was  esteemed 
as  a  professor  of  vocal  science ;  and  was  the  author 
of  some  tiseful  works  on  the  subject.  There  are  no 
new  romance-writers  now  in  France,  save,  perhaps, 
M.  Membre'e. 

The  Italian  journals  have,  even  now,  time  to  men- 
tion a  new  lady,  a  Signora  Virginia  Coiiti,  who,  tliey 
say,  is  to  be  a  great  singer.  Madame  Pasta  is,  sec- 
ondly, said  to  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  her  traininfr.: 
thirdly,  love  of  Art  (in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a 
noble  family),  not  love  of  money,  is  described  as  the 
primum  mobile  of  her  cnlerino;  opera-land.  But  since 
Madame  Pasta  and  "  love  of  Art "  have  more  than 
once  been  brought  in  to  serve  the  purpose  of  ladies 
anxious  to  propitiate  the  puldic,  without  either  real 
love  of  art  or  nobility,  it  may  he  wise  to  wait,  ere 
hope  becomes  too  eager  in  the  case  of  Signora  Conti. 

Foreign  journals  now  state  that  the  production  of 
Herr  Wagner's  new  opera,  "  Tristan  and  Ysolde," 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  Carlsruhe  very  soon, 
may  possibly  be  deferred,  owing  to  Continental  dis- 
comforts . 

The  theatre  at  Cologne  has  gone  the  way  of  most 
theatres  ;  and  was  burnt  to  its  walls  the  other  even- 
ing; hsiving,  it  is  surmised,  been  struck  with  tire  by 
liglitning.  The  wife  of  the  manager  was  burnt  to 
death. — Athenceum. 

London. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  —  We  have  already  given 
one  report  of  the  first  performance  in  England  of 
Meyerbeer's  new  opera,  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermtl.  Here 
is  a  part  of  what  the  Athenanm  says  of  it  : 

Tliis  opera  was  executed  in  tbe  liighcst  Covcnt 
G.arden  style.  The  extremely  Ions  and  difficult 
overture  (the  opcninc:  of  which  is  particularly  to  our 
taste  from  its  quaint  originality)  went  so  well,  and  so 
picturesque  was  found  the  eft'ect  of  tbe  unseen  cliaunt 
of  Pilgrimage  behind  the  curtain,  that  it  must  needs 
bo  repeated.     Nothing   better  could  be  desired  than 
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the  heroine  of  the  evening.  That  Madame  Miolan- 
Carvalho  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  artists  before 
the  public  our  readers  have  not  to  learn.  With  the 
exception  of  Madame  Persian!,  we  have  never  heard 
so  brilliant  a  singer  so  alive  to  the  expressive  nice- 
ties of  accent.  She  has  that  charm  and  feeling,  too, 
which  study  can  worli  out,  but  which  Nature  gives. 
These  it  was  which  made  us  look  out  and  listen  for 
her,  from  the  moment  when  a  few  bars  sung  in  '  Le 
PrS  aux  Clercs  '  characterized  her  as  distractly  as 
the  dropped  feather  which  says,  "  I  belonged  to  a 
bird."  About  such  things  first  and  last  impressions 
are  one.  There  is  no  mistaking  real  intelligence ; 
none,  true  expression.  With  a  voice  of  very  small 
body, — one  which,  like  all  acute  soprani  voices,  has  a 
tendency  to  rise  in  pitch, — it  is  excellent  to  hear  how 
this  admirable  singer  contrives  to  penetrate,  to  satis- 
fy,— to  Interpret  every  bar  she  undertakes  ;  still  giv- 
ing, as  every  singer  (not  slave)  should  do,  some 
color  of  her  own  to  what  she  sings.  The  size  of  the 
stage,  the  strangeness  of  the  language,  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  new  part,  were  all  against  Madame  Miolan- 
Carvalho  on  Tuesday, — and  with  them  the  well- 
known  propensity  of  certain  Italian  opera-goers  to 
make  light  of  French  singing  as  "  clever  "  (one  of 
the  most  damaging  epithets  of  faint  praise).  For  a 
moment  or  two  the  new  comer  was  nervous,  but  tlie 
nervousness  passed, — and  in  a  few  moments  more  the 
lady  had  got  her  audience  fast  by  her  brilliancy  or 
pathos,  the  charm  of  skill  and  of  heart  making  want 
of  volume  of  voice  forgotten  ;  and  herself  improving 
in  composure  and  success  till  the  last  bar  of  her  ar- 
duous task.  Madame  Miolan-Carvalho's  powers  as 
an  actress  prove  greater  than  we  liad  expected. 
Every  -one  knows  the  old  receipts  by  which  love- 
crazed  heroines  on  the  stage  recover  their  senses, 
when  the  proper  moment  for  felicity  sets  in.  There 
is  novelty  in  the  intensity  and  truth  of  Madame  Mio- 
lan's  treatment  of  emotions  so  difficult,  because  so 
hackneyed, — impressiveness  without  grimace,  impul- 
siveness without  rant.  She  must  watch  her  voice, — 
she  must  avoid,  like  the  temptations  of  the  Evil  One, 
all  excitements  to  attempt  passions  beyond  her  physi- 
cal strength  ;  but  such  watching  and  selection  gran- 
ted, she  has  a  place  in  the  opera-houses  of  Europe 
among  the  first  rank  of  first-class  singers,  with  which 
no  light  soprano,  even  let  her  mount  up  to  the  alti- 
tudes of  La  Bastnrdella,  can  interfere.  In  short,  as 
another  great  artist  in  these  scanty  days  of  ours,  no 
welcome  can  be  too  warm  for  her.  Her  success  was 
complete. 

Every  good  word,  and  good  thought  too,  are  due 
to  Signor  Gardoni — whose  Corentino,  the  cowardly 
piper,  written  to  be  sung  by  M.  Saint-Foy,  who  has 
not  a  note  to  sing  with,  we  may  frankly  say,  sur- 
prised us.  It  was  lively,  easy,  perfectly  self-forget- 
ting— perfectly  on  the  stage,  that  is — and  this  under 
circumstances  through  which  "  the  lover,"  or  "  the 
walking  gentleman"  (as  the  stage  goes),  would,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  sulk  or  walk  stupidly.  The 
man  or  woman  who  can  lay  by  grace,  or  good  looks, 
or  dignity,  to  personate  a  character  demanding  none 
of  the  three, — and  will  not  "  stand  by  his  order,"  or 
talk  of  "  his  line,"  is  the  artist.  Such  a  man  was 
Lablache.  The  others  are  merely  good  particular 
notes,  or  shapely  legs,  or  attractive  profiles,  as  may 
be.  Tried  by  this  strict  standard,  Signor  Gardoni 
has  risen  by  his  excellent  and  self-respectful  appear- 
ance in  M.  Meyerbeer's  newest  opera. 

Not  so  Signor  Graziani,  who  sang  throughout  like 
a  disguised  Prince, — and  who  behaved  like  an  '  11 
balen  '  that  could  not  come  to  the  foot-lights  and  set 
forth  its  lovely  r.  So  far  as  Hoel  in  '  he  Pardon  '  is 
concerned,  the  Italian  manager  of  the  opera  has  still 
to  seek  him.  To  be  just,  Signor  Graziani  has  learnt 
his  notes,  but — the  romance  in  the  third  act  excepted — 
resigned  himself  to  his  part  with  that  sort  of  solemn 
dolefulness  whicli  was  so  curiously  evidenced  in  the 
Italian  presentment  of  M.  Meyerbeer's  '  L'  Etoile'  by 
the  vivandieres,  who  drummed  like  eclipsed  sultanas. 
No  one  will  ever  again  have  the  rashness  of  wishing 
to  see  Signor  Graziani  in  a  new  French  opera,  how- 
ever glad  they  may  be  to  hear  '  II  balen  '  sung  by 
him.  In  the  secondary  parts,  Mdlle.  Marai  was 
careful  and  audible, — Madame  Nantier-Didie'c  (as 
ever)  within  limits  effective.  The  men  of  the  secon- 
dary quartet,  Signor  Neri-Baraldi  and  M.  Tagliafico, 
must  not  be  passed  over.  Of  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and  conductor  ("what  would  be  the  first  two  without 
the  third  to  organize  and  to  animate  them  ■?)' every 
good  thing  is  to  be  said.  Any  one  so  anxious  as  M. 
Meyerbeer  is  known  to  be  to  neglect  no  chance  of  a 
perfect  representation  of  any  creation  of  his,  must 
have  felt  gladdened  and  gratified, — not  alone  by  the 
ovations  which  honestly  fell  to  his  share  on  the  occa- 
sion, but  by  the  good  will  and  good  labor  exhibited 
by  all  occupied  in  bringing  forward  his  newest  pro- 
duction. The  performance  fas  a  first  performance) 
must  be  recorded  as  a  remarkable  one. 


New  York,  Attg.  29.  —  The  air  is  rife  with  ope- 
ratic rumors,  some  of  which  can  be  traced  to  no  real 
foundation.  The  Formes  company  is  a  very  apo- 
cryphal affair,  as  the  tenor  Formes  has,  according 
to  recent  news,  accepted  a  situation  at  Vienna.  It  is 
now  said  that  Formes  will  return  here  as  an  artist 
simply  and  not  as  a  manager.  Yet  he  has  engaged  as 
agent  Mr.  Thies,  a  well  known  man  in  the  musico- 
financial  profession. 

Signor  Secchi  di  Casali,  editor  of  L'  Ecod'  Italia, 
the  Italian  paper  published  in  this  city,  proposes  with 
a  few  artists  to  get  up  an  opposition  opera  company. 
His  list  includes  Gazzaniga,  Miss  Sooncia,  Al- 
DiNi,  Stefani,  Sbriglia,  Morelli  and  Assoni. 
The  first  lady  has  had  a  squabble  with  UUman, 
and  does  not  want  to  enrol  under  his  banner  again, 
while  she  is  equally  at  swords'  points  with  Cortesi, 
a  singer  in  the  same  line  of  business  —  to  speak 
theatrically  —  as  herself  Signor  Casali  may  get  his 
opera  troupe  in  working  order  this  fall,  or  it  may  not 
be  till  next  3'ear.  Muzio  is  to  be  conductor,  and 
the  effort  will  be  made  to  release  Italian  opera  sing- 
ers from  the  monopoly  that  the  Strakosch,  Ullman, 
Maretzek  combination,  seems  to  threaten  to  gain  in 
operatic  matters.  There  is  a  spice  of  nationality 
about  this  purely  Italian  effort,  that  is  pleasing  to  the 
singers,  but  whether  anything  will  ever  come  out  of 
it,  is  difficult  to  say. 

In  the  meantime,  Maretzek  annoitnces  a  two 
week  season  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  commencing 
Sept.  7th,  with  Cortesi,  who  will  sing  in  Norma, 
Poliuto  and  Saffo ;  and  Madame  Gassier,  wlio  will 
sing  in  Emani,  Riqoletto  and  other  operas.  Brig- 
NOLi  will  be  the  tenor.  The  regular  fall  season  of 
two  months  will  open  in  October.  Madame  Colson, 
who  is  but  moderately  popular  here,  will  sing  in  the 
"  Sicilian  Vespers  "  of  Verdi  and  La  Juive  of  Hale- 
vy.  Little  Adelina  Patti  will  make  her  debut 
most  probably  in  the  Sonnamhula.  So  in  a  few 
weeks  I  shall  have  some  material  for  the  future  letters 
of  Trovator. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,-  Aug.  30.  — ■  Thinking  you  might 
not  object  to  a  few  "  notes  by  the  way  "  from  this 
most  ancient  of  our  cities,  I  have  taken  pen  in  hand  to 
inform  you  of  our  "  Albany  Sacred  Music  So- 
ciety," consisting  of  an  effective  chorus  with  solo- 
ists, under  the  direction  of  F.  F.  Mueller,  formerly 
of  your  city,  and  of  which  James  A.  Gray,  of  the 
firm  of  Boardman,  Gray  &  Co.,  piano-forte  manufac- 
turers, is  President.  The  society  gave  a  perform- 
ance of  the  "  Creation  "  in  March  last,  and  have 
now  in  rehearsal  "  The  Messiah,"  to  be  given  during 
the  coming  season,  and  followed  by  "  David,"  a  repe 
tion  of    "  The    Creation "    and   perhaps   "  Elijah.' 

The  "  Union  Musical  Association,"  number, 
ing  some  150,  under  the  direction  of  T.  S.  Lloyd, 
gave  last  spring  a  performance  of  Mozart's  Twelfth 
Mass.  They  have  been  rehearsing  Mendelssohn's 
"  Walpui-gis  Night,"  —  but  for  some  reason  no' 
given  it  has,  I  believe,  been  withdrawn  from  rehear- 
sal. Our  Music  Hall  —  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  public  spirit  of  our  townsman,  John  Tweddle, 
is  progressing  finely,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be 
under  cover  by  October.  Of  this  more  anon.  AVe 
have  nothing  in  the  way  of  concerts  or  public  per- 
formances. Since  the  concerts  referred  to,  all  trav- 
elling artists  seem  to  be  patiently  awaiting  the  com- 
pletion of  our  Music  Hall ;  but  I  should  except 
from  this  rather  sweeping  assertion  the  public  rehear- 
sals given  the  first  'Tuesday  in  every  month  by  tlie 
choir  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Miiller,  organist  of  tlie  church. 

Among  the  gems  of  the  last  rehearsal  may  be  enu- 
merated :  the  Inflammatus  from  Rossinis'  Stabat 
Mater ;  Luther's  Prayer  ;  tlie  Prayer  from  "  Moses 
in  Egypt ;  "  Prayer  from  "  Zampa  "  —  "  Contempla- 
tion," arranged  as  Soprano  Solo,  "  Flee  as  a  Bird  to 
your  Mountain,"  (alto)  "  Swell  the  Anthem,"  mu- 
sic arranged  from  Handel,  as  also  instrumental  pieces 
on  the  organ  :  '  Serenade  '  from  '  Don  Pasquale,' 
minor  improvisations  on  '  God  save  the  King,'  selec- 
tions from  Stabat  Mater,  L'Eclaire,  &e.,  &c. 

Handel. 


'pnal  Sotitts. 
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Music  by  Mail.— Quantities  of  Music  are  novi  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rii.],id'ty  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


"Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Gentle  Nelly  Gray.     Song  and  Chorus. 

M.  W.  Balfe.  25 

A  minstrel  song,  sad  and  touching  as  only  minstrel 
songs  can  be,  written  for  Christy's  Minstrels,  (now 
performing  in  London)  by  M.  W.  Balfe,  the  composer 
of  the  "Bohemian  Girl,"  "Rose  of  Castille,"  etc. 
These  facts  alone  will  be  deemed  high  recommendation. 
For  a  song  of  this  class  it  is  of  superior  beauty. 

Say  farewell  and  go.     Ballad.  Geo.  Linley.  25 

"Words  by  the  authoress  of  "  John  Halifax,  gentle- 
man." A  strain,  sad  and  low,  which  will  touch  many 
a  gentle  heart. 

"What  might  have  been.     Song.      F.  Wallerstein.  25 
A  parlor  song,  whose  chief  ornament  is  the  melody, 
which  is  a  happy  inspiration. 

Instrum.ental  Music. 

Lilly  Dale.     (Air  by  Thompson.)         Rimbault's.  15 

Express  Galop.     (D'Albert's.)  "  15 

Pairy  Bells.     (Air  by  Glover.)  "  15 

Little  miniature  arrangements  for  the  musical  nur- 
sery, which  will  delight  the  child,  who  has  just  made 
her  first  steps  towards  the  art  of  piano  playing. 

Tl  Balen.     (Trovatore.)     For  Flute  and  Piano. 

R.  Pratten.  25 
25 


La  mia  letizia.     (Lombardi.) 
La  donna  e  mobile.  (Eigoletto.) 


25 


Ernani  involami.     (Ernani.)  "  ■'        25 

Recreations  for  amateurs,  which  will  make  dreary 
evenings  pass  by  quick  as  lightning. 

Weber's  Invitation  a  la  Valse  ;  arranged  for  two 
pianos  and  four  performers,  by       Otto  Dresel.  1,50 

At  a  concert  given  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  last 
winter,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Trenkle,  four  of  our 
best  resident  pianists  played  this  piece  twice  (and 
might  as  well  have  played  it  twice  again,  such  was  the 
delight  of  the  hearers).  Everybody  was  astonished  at 
such  a  complete  imitation  of  orchestral  effects,  at  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  various  themes  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  four  pair  of  hands.  Southern  semi- 
naries, who  need  a  good  deal  of  music,  arranged  in 
just  this  way,  should  keep  this  piece  in  mind,  for  the 
time  when  their  exhibitions  are  about  to  be  thought 
of. 

Books. 

Saunders'  Sele-Instkucting  School  for 
THE  ViOLiN.  On  an  entirely  different  Method 
from  any  work  of  the  kind  heretofore  offered  to 
the  public  in  this  country ;  intended  for  Begin- 
ners, Amateurs,  Business  Players,  and  Teach- 
ers. In  Three  Parts,  complete  in  one  volume. 
By  George  Saunders.  75 

This  work  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  in- 
struction for  all  grades  of  violinists,  and,  while  it  fur- 
nishes the  rudiments  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  vio- 
jin  playing  to  those  just  commencing  their  studies  in 
this  branch  of  music,  it  also  imparts  numerous  hints 
and  facts  of  great  practical  importance  to  advanced 
players.  The  music  comprises  nearly  two  hundred 
popular  tunes,  thirteen  sets  of  Cotillons,  and  a  good 
variety  of  Contra,  Spanish,  and  Fancy  Dances,  with 
proper  figures  appended. 
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For  Bwighf^s  ^urnal  of  SSasic . 

In  tlie  Forest. 

t!Jool  was  the  breath  of  evening, 

Calm  was  fhe  close  of  day  ; 
All  cloufis  had  passed  from  heaTeii, 

XII  canes  from  -earth  away. 

The  rosy  Moom  of  sunset. 

Green  woods,  and  waters  bright, 
Within  my  breast  awakened 

A  passion  of  delight. 

Th«  spot  was  so  secluded. 

The  hour  bo  saintly  sweet, 
It  had  not  much  surprised  me 

An  angel  there  to  meet:; 

When  a  murmur  of  lovely  music 

Along  the  mnd  did  creep,  — 
Soft  as  the  sigh  of  a  maiden., 

Between  her  prayers  and  sleep, 

It  gave  a  -pnlae  to  the  landscape. 

To  silence  it  gave  a  soul, 
And  like  mine  own  heart's  echo. 

Over  my  sense  it  stole. 

Then ,  through  a  brea'k  in  the  thkik^t, 

How  glad  was  1  to  see, 
So  near,  a  man  and  woman, 

Under  a  green  tree  ? ^ 

He  sate  on  a  bank  by  the  woodpath^ 

'Neath  a  bread -branching  thorny 
Sare-legged,  and  of  foreign  fashion 

Eis  garments,  dusty  and  worn-; 

His  bearded  cheek  was  sunburnt; 

Rough  was  Ins  dark  brown  brow. 
The  hue  of  the  autumn  filbert, 

His  crisped  locks  did  flow, 

Se  held  to  his  chin  a  fiddlei 

Its  strings,  in  an  absent  way, 
Ee  touched,  with  careless  fingers,  — 

Snging  a  quiet  lay, 

<3ose  at  Ms  feet  sate  a  woman, 

Eer  head  agaanst  his  knee; 
Their  eyes  spake  such  ■contentment, 

^Twas  better  than  peace  to  seel 

Eis  wife,  or  daughter,  or  sister  ? 

Little  I  cared  to  prove  ^. 
I^new,  by  Ms  smite  sad  and  tenderT 

That  she  was  his  heart's  true  love. 

Fair  was  the  summer  snnset, 

Fair  was  each  sunlit  tree, 
Fair  were  the  flowers  of  the  forest, 

But  not  so  fair  as  she; 

And  pure  was  the  bosom,  surely. 

From  which  those  accents  rang; 
Sweet  wag  her  simple  singing. 

Sweet  were  the  lips  that  sang. 

And  when  her  voice  rose  clearer, 

And  echoed  all  aronnd,  — 
When  east  and  west  it  floated, 

A  rich  romance  of  sound,  — 

It  seemed  that  the  trees  about  her 

Laid  down  their  branches  low; 
The  wild  Bowers  breathed  nwre  sweetly. 

More  greenly  the  grass  did  glow. 

And  she  looked  as  if  she  loved  me, 

And  all  the  world  beside ; 
Oh,  many  a  king  had  given 

His  crown  for  such  a  bride! 

Perhaps  she  sang  the  story 

Of  Blondel  or  Blandamour, 
Or  of  those  forgotten  lovers. 

Whose  faith  was  so  strong  and  sure; 

Who  loved  for  love's  sake  only, 

Though  friend  and  foe  cried  nay; 
Who  counted  all  elf^e  but  ashes, 

Whatever  men  might  say ; 


And  when  those,  who  their  lives  had  parted, 

So  laid  them  apart  to  rest, 
Out  of  his  heart  sprang  an  oak-tree, 

A  woodbine  out  of  her  breasti 

Then  the  woodbine  clambered  upwards. 
The  oak  tree  downwards  strave; 

Woe  I  joyl  at  length  united. 
They  triumphed  over  the  grave. 

Whatever  the  song  —  hw  accents. 

Deep,  earnest,  womanly. 
Breathed  love,  and  truth,  and  sorrow^ 

And  all  was  melody. 

And  when  her  lay  was  ■ended, 
And  when  his  strain  was  done, 

Up  rose  they  then,  and  wended 
Towards  the  sinking  sun. 

Before  them  the  sun  was  linking, 
Behind  them  a  light  wind  blew. 

And,  scattering  songs  about  them^ 
A  world  X)f  wood-birds  flew. 

Full  often  backwards  turning. 

And  waffing  me  full  oft 
Melodious  broken  snatches, 

Glad  gestures,  laughter  soft; 

He  looked  so  frank  and  manly, 

She,  merry  and  fresh  as  May; 
T  think,  from  old  Chaucer''s  pages 

This  pair  had  stolen  away  1 
€oUesf  -H?/;.  Ohm,  FANtrr  SIalone  Rathokd. 


Translated  for  this  Journal, 

Verdi  and  liis  Later  Operas, 

From  the  French  of  P.  ScUDo.* 

I.     The  Sicilian  Vespers. 

The  Important  event  of  the  season  (1858)  is  an 
opera  in  five  acts,  Les  Vepres  StciUe7ineSy  wbicli 
M.  Verdi  has  composed  expressly  for  Paris,  and 
of  -which  the  first  representation  took  place  on 
tlie  13th  of  June.  Great  curiosity  attached  to  the 
appearance  of  this  work,  which  might  prove  to  be 
the  signal  of  a  new  transformation  of  dramatic 
music  ;  and  so  the  hall  of  the  Opera  presented  on 
that  day  a  curious  spectacle  :  the  partisans  of  the 
Italian  composer  rendezvous-ed  there  en  masse, 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  nearly  all  the 
dilettanti  in  good  circumstances  of  Milan,  of  Turin 
and  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy  assisted  at  this 
solemnity,  which  had  for  them  the  importance  of 
a  political  event.  In  fact,  with  the  Italians  of  to- 
day the  qnestions  of  Art  are  not  simple  problems 
of  taste,  which  are  propounded  and  discussed  in 
the  serene  regions  of  the  mind ;  the  passions  and 
the  actual  interests  of  life  are  found  engaged  in 
them ;  and  in  the  success  of  a  virtuoso,  of  an  ar- 
tist, or  a  work  of  whatsoever  nature,  the  Italians 
see  a  success  of  nationality,  a  new  title  to  the  es- 
teem of  civilized  Europe.  On  the  morning  after 
the  debut  of  the  Italian  dramatic  troupe,  I  met 
upon  the  Boulevards  a  grave  and  much  respec- 
ted personage,  one  of  the  noblest  political  char- 
acters that  Italy  has  produced  since  1848.  "  Were 
you  at  the  Theatre-Italien  last  evening  ? "  he 
asked  with  curiosity.  Yes,  certainly,  I  replied. 
And  how  were  they  received  by  the  public,  i 
noslri  concittadini  ?  —  With  sympathy  at  first,  and 
then  with  acclamations  from  the  whole  house.  — 
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Par  P.  Scudo.    Second 


And  the  Ristori,  wliat  eSect  did  she  produce? 
—  Immense,  and,  In  the  judgment  of^H  true  con- 
noisseurs, it  is  one  of  the  greatest  dramatic  talents 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  —  Ah  !  said  he, 
grasping  my  hand  with  emotion,  what  pleasure 
you  give  me  in  saying  thatl  Cizra  Jtaiia,  in  non 
■5ct  ancora  morta  (dear  Italy,  thou  art  not  dead 
yet)  !*"  he  added,  brushing  away  a  tear  which 
moistened  his  eyelids.  After  having  taken  leave 
'ot  me,  suddenly  returning,  he  resumed :  "  Bo  you 
Lappen  to  know  tbat  all  the  first  dunsertses  of  the 
Opera  are  also  Italians  ?*"  And  he  went  off"  as 
happy  as  a  child.  It  was  the  illustrious  Manin, 
of  Venice,  who  died  at  Paris  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1857. 

We  have  related  this  incident  to  show  the  im- 
portance which  the  most  serious  Italians  attach  to 
events  which  touch  their  country :  for  the  noble 
personage  whom  we  have  jmt  named  never  en- 
tered a  theatre  himself^  and  bore  in  solitude  the 
greatest  griefs  of  exile.  It  is  the  eternal  honor  of 
Italy  that,  after  two  civilizations  so  diflferent  as 
those  of  the  Eome  of  Augustus  and  of  Leo  X,  she 
has  been  able  to  sur\'lve  the  oppresaon  that  has 
weighed  upon  her  since  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  by  arts,  letters  and  scien- 
ces that  this  beautiful  country  has  always  protes- 
ted against  the  miserable  governments  which 
have  tried  to  smother  all  moral  Fife  in  it.  This 
explains  the  exaltation  of  the  Italians  when  they 
have  to  defend  their  poets,  their  artists  and  their 
savants  against  the  criticism  of  foreignei^.  The 
questions  of  taste  are  for  them  questions  of  life  or 
death,  and  to  contest  the  glory  of  their  celebrated 
men,  is  to  contest  their  nationality.  This  brings 
us  back  to  Verdi  and  his  opera  of  the  "  Sicilian 
Vespers,"  of  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
appreciate  the  merit. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  MM.  Scribe  and  Du- 
veyner  might  have  chosen  a  subject  better  fitted, 
than  that  of  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  to  be  set 
to  music  by  an  Italian  and  represented  on  the 
first  lyrical  stage  of  France.  Thei*e  are  fitnesses 
which  it  is  always  well  to  respect  in  the  theatre, 
and  the  field  of  history  is  so  vast  that  M.  Scribe 
need  not  have  been  at  a  loss  to  find  some  sort  of 
a  theme  for  the  small  number  of  dramatic  combi- 
nations which  he  reproduces  so  willingly  and  with 
little  variation.  At  the  head  of  the  libretto  of 
the  Vepres  SiciUennes  we  find  a  note  to  this  e6fect : 
"  We  hasten  to  inform  those  who  will  repi-oach  us, 
as  usual,  with  ignorance  of  history,  that  the  gene- 
ral massacre  known  under  the  name  of  the  *  Si- 
cilian Vespers '  never  existed."  Then  follows  a 
little  historical  dissertation  in  which  the  authoi*3 
are  pleased  to  cite  Fazelli,  Muratori,  Giannone, 
Italian  historians  on  whom  their  erudition  of  a 
fresh  date  rests.  They  are  careful  not  to  cite  a 
well-known  and  esteemed  book  on  the  matter, 
La  Giierra  del  Vespro  SicUiatw,  by  Michel  Ama- 
ri,  the  fourth  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Flor- 
ence in  1851.  If  the  indefatigable  librettist  had 
taken  time  to  refresh  himself  a  little,  he  might 
have  read  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  M.  Amari's  ex- 
cellent work,  page  102,  that  on  the  Slstof  Mai'ch, 
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in  the  year  1282,  there  was  a  revolt  at  Palermo 
against  the  tyrannical  domination  of  Charles  of 
Anjou ;  a  revolt  which  spread  through  all  Sicilj', 
and  in  which  were  massacred,  on  the  word  of 
Villani,/oOT'  thmisand  French. 

But  what  is  demanded  of  M.  Scribe  is  interest- 
ing fables,  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  composer's 
talent,  and  not  the  learning  of  a  Benedictine. 
Besides,  we  know,  by  the  Etoile  du  Nord  and  the 
Czarine,  what  he  makes  of  history,  when  he 
chances  to  consult  it. 

Guy  de  Monfort,  lieutenant  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
is  governor  ot  Sicily,  and  has  his  seat  as  sovereign 
in  the  city  of  Palermo,  which  he  oppresses  with 
his  despotism.  He  has  carried  off  a  woman  of  the 
country,  by  whom  he  has  had  a  son,  and  who  has 
escaped  with  her  child.  This  woman,  who  ab- 
horred in  her  ravisher  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  writes 
to  him  on  her  death-bed : 

Thou  who  sparest  nothing,  if  the  bloody  ax0 
Threaten  Henry  Nota,  honor  of  his  country, 
Spare  at  least  that  innocent  head : 
It  is  your  son's. 

This  son,  in  fact,  who  is  ignorant  of  his  birth, 
enters  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  governor  of 
Palermo.  He  is  pushed  on  to  this  crime  by  love 
for  his  country  and  by  affection  for  the  duchess 
Helen,  sister  of  the  young  Frederic  of  Austria, 
beheaded  on  the  scaffold  by  Conradin,  who  has 
promised  to  avenge  his  death  :  hei-e  lies  the  knot 
of  the  piece.  The  duchess  Helen,  Procida,  and 
Henry  Nota,  the  unknown  son  of  the  governor, 
form  a  conspiracy  to  deliver  Sicily  from  foreign 
domination  by  assassinating  Guy  de  Monfort. 
When  Henry  learns  from  the  very  mouth  of  the 
governor  that  he  is  his  own  sou,  his  heart  hesitates 
between  the  duties  of  nature  and  the  ties  which 
attach  him  to  the  beautiful  duchess.  Mean- 
while he  decides  to  warn  his  father  of  the  danger 
which  he  runs,  and  apprises  him  that  conspirators 
have  introduced  themselves  into  his  palace  under 
a  disguise  authorized  by  the  fete  to  which  they 
are  invited,  and  that  they  have  a  design  upon  his 
life.  Thus  warned,  Guy  de  Monfort  causes  the 
arrest  of  the  assassins,  who  are  Procida  and  the 
duchess  Helen.  In  despair  at  having  betrayed 
the  secret  of  a  conspiracy  in  which  he  participa- 
ted, Henry  e.xerts  all  the  influence  which  the  pa- 
ternal tenderness  gives  him,  to  save  Helen  and 
Procida,  who  are  expecting  death.  De  Monfort 
yields  to  the  prayer  of  his  son,  on  condition  that 
he  will  publicly  recognize  him  as  his  father.  Henry, 
afler  cruel  hesitations,  decides,  and  obtains  not 
only  the  pardon  of  his  friends,  but  also-  the  hand 
of  the  duchess  Helen.  This  marriage,  which 
makes  the  happiness  of  the  two  lovers,  and  which 
might  consolidate  the  French  dominion  over  Sici- 
ly, does  not  enter  into  the  intentions  of  Procida, 
who  counsels  the  duchess  to  feign  a  consent 
necessary  to  his  plans.  At  a  signal  given,  as  M. 
Scribe  says,  to  celebrate  the  new  nuptials,  the 
bells  sound,  the  Palermitans  rise  and  precipitate 
themselves  upon  the  French. 

DowTi  with  them  all  T    What  matters  it  to  you  ? 

French  or  Sicilians, 

Strike  all  you  meet  f    God  will  choose  his  own ! 

cries  Procida,  repeating  the  famous  words  of  St. 
Dominic  against  the  Albigenses.  Such  is  the  fa- 
ble conceived  by  MM.  Scribe  and  Duveyrier,  so 
destitute,  I  will  not  say  of  probability,  but  of  in- 
terest. The  character  of  the  duchess  Helen  is  a 
complete  failure  ;  she  hesitates  continually  be- 
tween the  desire  of  avenging  the  memory  of  her 


brother  and  her  very  lukewarm  love  for 
Henry  ;  the  latter  has  no  physiognomy,  and  Pro- 
cida is  but  a  vulgar  tribune ;  Guy  de  Monfort 
alone  drops  a  few  accents  of  paternal  tenderness. 
The  principal  situations  are  borrowed  from  the 
Huguenots,  from  Robert,  from  Gusiave,  from  Don 
Sebastian,  and  are  dragged  in,  willing  nilling,  for 
the  great  glory  of  the  composer. 

M.  Verdi,  who  is  but  forty-one  years  old,  occu- 
pies in  the  history  of  Italian  music  a  quite  pecu- 
liar place,  which  distinguishes  him  from  his  pred- 
ecessors: since  Kossini,  he  is  the  composer  who 
has  had  the  most  reverberation  in  his  country, 
and  he  owes  his  great  fame  less  even  to  his  in- 
contestible  talent,  than  to  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  this  talent  is  produced.  For  we  must 
know,  that  Italy  is  in  such  a  state  of  moral  irrita- 
tion and  political  emotion,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
lending  her  attention  to  any  manifestation  of  Art 
which  has  not  the  same  qualities  and  defects  with 
which  her  whole  life  is  penetrated.  Beyle  made 
already  this  remark  in  1834  :  "  Italy,"  wrote  he 
from  Civita-Vecchia,  "is  no  longer  the  Italy  that 
I  adored  in  1815 ;  she  is  enamored  of  a  thing 
which  she  has  not.  The  fine  arts,  for  which 
alone  she  is  made,  are  now  nothing  but  a  pis  aller  ; 
she  is  profoundly  humiliated,  iu  her  e.xcessive 
amour  propre,  at  not  having  a  lilac  robe  like  her 
older  sisters,  France,  Spain,  Portugal;  but  if  she 
had  it,  she  could  not  wear  it.  First  ot  all,  it 
would  require  twenty  years  of  the  rod  of  iron  of 
a  Frederic  II.  to  hang  the  assassins  and  put  the 
thieves  in  prison." 

Without  discussing  Beyle's  opinion  here  upon 
the  incapacity  of  Italy  for  enjoying  at  least  the  po- 
litical independence,  which  is  the  dearest  object  of 
its  prayers,  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  remarking 
that  the  existence  of  Piedmont,  and  the  spectacle 
which  it  has  given  to  Europe  for  some  years,  are 
a  clear  proof  of  the  contrary.  It  is  certain  that 
the  situation  of  Italy  does  not  dispose  it  to  relish 
a  placid  and  serene  genius  like  Raphael  and  Pal- 
estrina,  even  if  it  could  produce  such  in  our  days. 
In  another  letter  which  Beyle  wrote  from  Trieste 
in  1831,  he  remarks  more  judiciously  that  "the 
Italians,  in  the  matter  of  Art,  want  what  is  new. 
To-day  Bellini  is  played  everywhere,  and  the  fine 
ladies  call  him  :  II  mio  Bellini.  Tliey  speak  now 
of  Rossini  as  thej'  spoke  of  Cimarosa  in  1815. 
Immense  admiration  —  provided  you  will  not 
play  him  ! "  This  feverish  desire  for  novelty  at 
any  price,  joined  to  the  absence  of  solid  studies 
and  of  a  sovereign  city  which  (-an  be  the  centre 
of  tradition,  throws  Italy  into  the  arms  of  the 
first  guitar  player  who  comes  to  distract  it  from 
its  devouring  ennui.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Italy, 
were  Rossini  to  appear  to  her  to-day,  would  be 
able  to  appreciate  that  brilliant  genius,  who 
troubles  himself  no  more  about  the  mad  political 
theories  of  Mazzini  than  if  such  a  man  had  never 
existed,  and  who  sings,  purely  and  simply,  the 
joys  and  charming  griefs  of  life. 

And,  to  cite  another  example  in  favor  of  the 
thesis  which  we  are  maintaining,  is  it  quite  cer- 
tain that  Italy,  in  her  present  disposition,  has 
been  alive  to  the  fact  of  the  superior  woman  who 
has  revealed  herself  to  Paris  within  a  few  months  ? 
The  generation  which  could  elevate  M.  Verdi  to 
the  rank  of  a  composer  of  genius,  having  Rossint 
to  compare  him  with,  could  not  appreciate  what 
there  is  incomparable  in  the  talent  of  Mme.  Ris- 
tori.  What  chastitj'  in  the  expression  of  senti- 
ments the  most  unheard  of !     What  gestures  at 


once  self-restrained  and  energetic  !  AVhat  noble 
ease  of  pantomime,  and  how  she  knows  how  to 
render  that  terrible  struggle  in  her  virain  heart 
between  filial  tenderness  and  the  incestuous  pas- 
sion which  implacable  Venus  kindles  in  her ! 
Ah  !  there  is  the  true  Beautiful  v  there  is  the 
ideal  which  justifies  the  severities  of  criticism. 
We  had  no  need  of  the  presence  of  Mme.  Ristori 
to  recognize  that  Mile.  Rachel,  even  in  the  time 
of  her  finest  success,  possessed  only  two  accents, 
that  of  hate  and  that  of  irony,  and  that  she  was 
destitute  of  the  rarest  gifts,  of  that  profound  and 
varied  sensibility  which  the  Italian  artist  posses- 
ses in  such  a  high  degree.  One  remarks  no  vul- 
gar process  in  the  talent  of  Mme.  Ristori ;  study 
disappears  under  the  richness  of  nature ;  the  arti- 
fices of  the  trade  are  absorbed  by  the  current  of 
inspiration.  There  you  have  no  studio  model,  la- 
boriously set  up  by  the  professm-es  emeriti  of  dec- 
lamation ;  it  is  a  Roman  qentildonna  who  has  had 
under  her  eyes  from  infancy  the  monuments  of 
the  Phidiases  and  the  Praxiteles,  and  whom  it 
has  cost  but  a  slight  effort  of  memory  to  seize 
across  the  gulf  of  centuries  the  poses  and  the  lan- 
guage of  her  ancestors.  To  return  to  mnrfc,  we 
would  compare  Rachel  to  a  lyre  which  has  but 
two  strings,  the  tonic  and  the  dominant,  wliile 
Ristori  possesses  the  whole  gamut  t  Ah  !  should 
it  be  given  to  us  some  day  to  hear  a  singer  as 
perfect,  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ex- 
claim :  Nunc  dimiak,  Domine,  quin  viderunt  oculi 

met  salutare  taum. 

»  *  *  *  » 

If  the  taste  of  France  has  a  right  to  claim  its 
part  in  the  success  of  the  Comte  Orij  and  of 
Giiillaume  Tell,  which  marks  the  last  evolution  of 
the  genius  of  Rossini,  it  remains  for  us  to  see 
what  influence  Paris  will  have  had  on  the  last 
opera  of  Verdi,  Les  Vepres  Siciliennes. 

The  overture  commences  by  a  slight  rumbling 
of  the  drums,  with  pizzicati  of  the  double-basses, 
which  mark  the  features  of  an  undulating  rhythm, 
and,  after  some  measures  of  introduction  in  which 
a  solo  of  the  clarinet  pi-edominates,  (the  familiar 
strain  of  which  will  re-appear  in  the  first  act),  a 
very  pretty  phrase  presents  itself  entrusted  to 
the  violonceflos,  pausing  an  instant  on  a  culmina- 
ting note  a  little  too  much  after  the  manner  of 
sini^ers.  Reproduced  a  second  time  with  a  new 
accompaniment,  this  phrase,  short  enough  for 
that  matter,  meanders  along  through  the  length 
of  an  ardent  stretta.  This  overture,  without  be- 
ing a  masterpiece,  is  not  misplaced  at  the  head 
of  a  work  which  commences,  on  the  grand  square 
of  Palermo,  with  a  chorus  which  is  quite  dra- 
matic. 

The  entrance  of.  the  duchess  and  all  this  pre- 
paratory scene,  in  which  the  wine-heated  French- 
men insult  the  Sicilians  and  constrain  Helen  her- 
self to  sing  for  their  low  pleasures,  lacks  relief. 
One  sees  that  the  musician  is  ver}'  much  embar- 
rassed by  these  details  and  by  these  recitations, 
without  which  nevertheless  the  developed  pieces 
cannot  produce  their  effect.  The  cavatina  which 
the  duchess  sings,  as  much  in  obedience  to  the 
demand  of  a  French  soldier,  as  to  persuade  the 
Sicilians  to  be  patient  until  the  hour  of  ven- 
geance :  Du  courage  !  .  .  du  courage  !  has  vigor ; 
but  it  recalls  too  much,  by  certain  flashes  of  the 
voice,  lampi  di  gola,  familiar  to  M.  Verdi,  the 
cavatina  of  the  first  act  otErnani.  A  trio,  which 
ends  in  a  quatuor,  and  almost  without  accompani- 
ment,  since  it  is  only  sustained  by  a  few  chords 
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of  the  orchestra,  painful  at  its  coramenceraent, 
disentangles  itself  at  last,  and  becomes  a  moreeau 
not  to  be  despised  by  the  happy  concentration  of 
parts  and  the  good  effect  thence  resulting.  The 
duo  for  tenor  and  barytone,  between  Guy  de 
Monfort  and  the  young  Sicilian,  Henry  Nota, 
contains  some  good  passages,  particularly  the 
phrase  of  ensemble : 

Non,  non,  poinfc  de  grace! 
■which  is  that  entrusted  to  the  violoncellos  in  the 
overture.  In  the  duo  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned and  which  terminates  the  first  act,  there 
is  one  of  those  passages  of  dialogue  between 
Monfort  and  Henry : 

Qaoi  I  malgr6  vos  complots,  6chapper  au  trepds ! 
in  which  we  recognize  the  influence  of  the  style 
of  Meyerbeer  upon  the  talent  of  M.  Verdi.  This 
influence,  which  strikes  one  from  the  first  mea- 
sures of  the  overture,  has  left  more  than  one  trace 
more  in  the  new  opera. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


The    "Mozart"     of  Oulibieheff  and    the 
"Mozart"  of  Jahn. 

A    PARALLEL. 

It  is  an  important  fact  for  the  peculiar  great- 
ness of  Mozart,  that,  at  a  time  which,  with  rest- 
less haste,  is  struggling  after  new  forms  and 
means  of  expression  in  music,  and  which  feels  it- 
self too  confined  even  in  the  more  extended  fields 
of  action  procured  for  it  by  the  spirited  outpour- 
ings of  Beethoven's  mighty  genius — at  a  time 
which  is  not  capable  of  moderating  itself  in  any- 
thing it  does,  and,  hence,  cannot  observe  the  due 
limits  of  Art,  two  men,  gifted  with  high  natural 
qualities,  have  dedicated  their  best  energies  and 
leisure  to  penetrate  the  life  and  doings  of  Mozart, 
to  elucidate  all  their  varied  relations,  and  to  place 
the  perfectly  immeasurable  significance  of  his 
art  in  its  true  light. 

Otto  Jahn's  comprehensive  work  is  not  conclu- 
ded in  the  three  volumes  which  have  already  ap- 
peared, and  the  musical  world  looks  forward  with 
deep  interest  to  its  continuation  ;  but  the  marked 
tone  of  independence  which  pervades  the  book 
enables  us  to  appreciate  its  spirit,  and  we  are, 
consequently,  even  now  enabled  to  draw  a  paral- 
lel between  the  two  publications. 

Just  as  no  love  is  equal  to  first  love,  and  as  no 
second  object  can  force  itself  into  the  heart  side 
by  side  with  the  object  of  our  first  love,  the  love 
for  nothing  else  in  this  world  was  in  OulibichefTs 
case  to  be  compared  to  his  love  for  the  music  of 
Mozart.  He  loved  it  as  soon  as  he  became  aware 
of  its  existence  ;  he  felt  the  most  intimate  spiri- 
tual affinity  with  it  immediately  its  first  sound  had 
moved  him ;  its  wonders  caused  him  to  thrill  from 
head  to  foot,  before  he  had  tracked  its  ways — 
before  he  had  played  the  eavesdropper  and  over- 
heard its  secrets  in  the  workshop  of  the  mind 
which  created  it.  At  the  first  glance,  he  had  a 
presentiment  that  he  could  perceive  in  it  the  ideal 
of  musical  beauty  ;  it  became  clearer  and  clearer 
to  his  inquiring  spirit ;  it  shone  down  upon  and 
illuminated  the  profoundest  secrets  of  his  breast, 
and  displayed  to  him,  in  the  glory  of  tune,  all  that 
after  which  his  mind  was  struggling,  all  that  after 
which  his  heart  yearned.  It  is  perfectly  intelli- 
gible that,  with  such  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
Mozart,  all  other  music,  even  that  of  the  greatest 
masters,  must,  in  his  eyes,  necessarily  pale  ;  that 
he  should  regard  everything  that  preceded  Mo- 
zart merely  as  the  germ  to  be  developed  by  the 
latter's  talent,  and  all  that  followed  simply  as  a 
falling  off  from  its  lofty  excellence. 

The  best  means  at  our  disposal  for  the  percep- 
tion of  the  essence  of  beauty  is  love — that  love 
which  is  founded  upon  spiritual  affinity — it  pene- 
trates every  depth,  and  seizes  on  the  excellences 
of  the  beloved  object  with  all  the  strength  of  the 
soul.  It  is  true  that,  where  Art  is  concerned,  this 
love  must  proceed  from  an  artistically-educated 
mind,  in  order  to  possess  the  value  of  the  highest 


kind  of  perception  ;  such  a  mind  is  that  of  Ouli- 
bieheff. The  great  superiority  of  his  book  con- 
sists, thus,  in  the  fact  that  love  dictated  it,  and 
that  the  beauty  of  Mozart's  music  streams  out 
bodily  from  its  enthusiastic  pages.  How  deeply 
Oulibieheff 's  glance  dived  into  Mozart's  nature  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Btit  there  existed  in  Mozart  a  second  being,  per- 
fectly different  from  the  one  just  pourtrayed  ;  a  being 
who  thought  every  day  of  death,  who  passed  whole 
nights  at  his  piano,  and,  on  the  pinions  of  fancy, 
raised  himself  aloft  to  those  regions,  the  secrets  of 
whieli  death  alone  can  solve.  For  a  long  time,  his 
contemporaries,  and  especially  the  population  of  Vi- 
enna, could  not  understand  this  being — they  could 
understand  neither  liim  nor  those  works  to  which  his 
melancholy,  God-seeking  soul  has  confided  its  most 
wonderful  inspirations."* 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  dan- 
gers to  be  apprehended,  when  love,  founded  upon 
spiritual  affinity,  wields  the  pen  of  the  biographer. 

In  such  a  case,  the  fancy  is  always  predomi- 
nant, and  sees  a  great  deal  differently  to  what  it 
really  is ;  fancy  cannot  always  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  introducing  a  little  of  her  own  in  the  mu- 
sic she  describes,  and  garnishing  its  clear  mean- 
ing with  much  that  is  superfluous.  This  is  one 
danger.  The  second  consists  in  the  fact  that  not 
all  the  works  of  a  beloved  author  excite  eijual 
sympathy,  and  the  enchanted  eye  is  too  much 
taken  up  by  those  moments  when  the  heavenly 
meteor  displays  its  greatest  brilliancy,  to  follow 
the  various  steps  of  its  development  with  equal 
interest,  and  not  altogether  lose  sight  of  many  in- 
teresting intermediate  phenomena. 

This  affects  the  harmony  of  our  judgment,  as 
well  as  the  completeness  of  the  whole  picture. 

Whoever  recollects  the  opinion  contained  in 
Oulibieheff 's  work  concerning  the  spiritual  tenor 
and  the  significance  of  the  G  minor  symphony, 
will  see  in  it  an  instance  of  the  first  kind  of 
danger ;  the  opinion  given  of  Die  ZauherJlGle 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  second. 

It  is  by  a  completely  different  path  that  Otto 
Jahn  has  arrived  at  the  full  appreciation  of  and 
veneration  for  Mozart's  productions.  He  himself 
gives  us  the  best  explanation  of  this  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  book,  when  he  addresses  to  the 
friend,  to  whom  the  latter  is  dedicated,  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

"  And  thus  we  met  also  in  our  experience  of  the 
fact  that,  at  one  period  of  youtliful  development,  Mo- 
zart grows  strange  to  us,  and  incomprehensibly  be- 
comes for  our  minds,  restlessly  struggling  and  soar- 
ing out  into  the  Infinite,  a  master  who  does  not  com- 
plete the  fermenting  process  of  passion  in  works  of 
Art,  I)iit,  after  completely  separating  all  tliat  is  impure 
and  turbid,  produces  perfect  beauty.  Thus,  when,  at 
a  more  mature  age,  we  are  brought  back  to  him,  we 
are  astonished  at  the  wondcrfnl  richness  of  his  art, 
and  also  at  ourselves,  for  having  been  capable  of  feel- 
ing coolly  towards  it." 

From  these  few  admirable  words,  in  which  Mo- 
zart's artistic  elevation  is  so  well  and  so  concisely 
described,  we  speedily  obtain  a  correct  idea  of 
the  point  from  which  Jahn  considers  Mozart's 
works :  it  is  that  of  the  man  of  mature  mind,  of 
clear  consciousness,  and  of  sure  discernment. 

Youth,  for  the  moat  part,  seeks  in  Art  only  a 
refulgent  e.xpression  for  the  glowing  impulse  of 
its  own  heart,  and  the  more  any  particular  period 
fosters  the  passions  to  excess,  and  carries  a  defi- 
ant banner  at  the  head  of  new  tendencies,  the 
more  surely  will  youth,  intoxicated  with  these 
tendencies,  and  the  ideas  on  which  they  are 
based,  follow  those  who  bear  their  standards  in 
Art,  and  feel  but  little,  if  any,  sympathy  for  that 
ideal  beauty,  which  has  already  overcome  all  that 
is  impure  and  turbid  in  passion,  without  going 
through  the  process  of  fermentation  in  Art  itself 

Atter  what  has  been  said,  we  fee!  sure  that 
Jahn  will  not  introduce  anything  capricious,  any- 
thing emanating  merely  from  his  own  fancy  into 

*  Even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  many,  who  lay  claim  to 
a  high  resthetical  education,  capable  of  .sayini;  uotliing  more 
tlian  that  Mozart  is  the  Singer  of  Love;  tiiatjovand  merri- 
ment, grace,  jokes,  and  good  humor  are  the  di.stiiigui.slung 
marks  of  his  muse  I  How  many  are  there,  who,  having 
thoroughly  probed  all  the  depths  of  bis  art,  are  capable  of 
comprehending  tho.se  manifestations  of  his  geniu.s  which  flash 
so  wonderfully  from  out  the  second  finale  of  Don  Juan,  t\\Q 
Requiem,  the  priest's  music  in  the  Zaiib 'rjljte^  and  the  num- 
berless adagios  of  his  instrumental  works  ! 


the  works  of  Mozart,  and  that  every  one  of  his 
decisions  will  be  distinguished  by  that  objective 
preciseness  and  clearness  peculiar  to  the  quiet, 
although  affectionate,  investigation  and  apprecia- 
tion of  calm  reason.  The  pure,  unselfish  love  for 
the  Beautiful,  a  love  which  shines  forth  from 
every  line,  and  which  never  suffers  from  the 
deepest  research  into  technical  elements,  into  the 
process  of  conception  and  creation,  and  into  the 
connection  between  life  and  Art,  lends  Jahn's  work 
the  stamp  of  infallibility,  and  in  those  passages 
where  his  enthusiasm  breaks  loose,  the  warm  ex- 
pression of  overpowering  feeling  and  of  the  free 
homage  of  ripe  judgment  is  doublj'  powerful,  be- 
cause we  know  that  it  sprang  not  from  original 
sympathy,  but  from  the  deepest,  the  most  pene- 
trating investigation,  appreciation,  and  appropri- 
ation. 

While  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mozart's  art 
meets,  as  a  rule,  in  OulibichefTs  descriptions  and 
opinions  his  own  love  and  enthusiasm,  that  which 
he  has  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  force  of  his 
own  sympathy — only  more  brightly  illuminated 
and  raised  from  the  depths  where  they  lay  con- 
cealed— he  finds,  in  every  page  of  Jahn's  book, 
new  elucidations,  and  surprising  hints  pointing  to 
beauties  and  delicacies,  based  on  the  peculiarity 
of  the  musical  art,  and  accessible  only  to  an  in- 
vestigator, who  is  a  perfect  master  of  every  tech- 
nical secret,  and  penetrates  deeply  into  all  the 
details,  analyzing  and  comparing  them  with  affec- 
tionate patience.  Oulibieheff  will  fascinate  the 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mozart  by  many  a  glance, 
before  which  some  one  or  other  of  the  rich  won- 
ders of  Mozart's  art,  rising  brilliantly,  unfolds  it- 
self in  its  full  significance  and  in  all  its  indescri- 
bable beauties :  but  such  rapture  will  always  re- 
semble that  which  thrills  through  us  when  we 
meet  with,  in  some  congenial  mind,  the  clear  ex- 
pression of  ideas  and  sensations  which  we  our- 
selves have  only  indistinctly  felt,  and  the  reader 
will  joyfully  exclaim  :  That  is  spoken  exactly 
after  my  own  heart;  I  now  perceive  in  the  full 
light  of  consciousness  what  I  have  long  felt,  but 
only  obscurely.  But  still  more  frequently  will  he 
come  across  opinions  at  which  he  will  rejoice,  as 
at  the  meeting  with  some  congenial  spirit,  with 
ecjual  appreciation,  through  love  and  enthusiasm. 
Jahn,  on  the  other  hand,  will  always  be  a  guide, 
who — when,  intoxicated  by  Mozart's  music  as  a 
whole,  we  abandon  ourselves  unconsciously  to  the 
rapturous  impression  it  produces — directs  our  at- 
tention to  numberless  important  details,  to  signifi- 
cant living  figures  in  the  picture,  to  the  peculiar 
lights  and  shadows,  to  the  charm  of  the  musical 
arabescpies,  as  well  as  to  many  hidden  witty  allu- 
sions and  delicate  turns,  thus  causing,  as  it  were, 
Mozart's  works  to  spring  afresh  into  existence 
before  us,  and  then  bringing  them  and  their  most 
hidden  musical  ciualities,  as  well  as  their  close 
spiritual  connection,  as  near  to  our  powers  of  ap- 
preciation as  they  previously  were  to  our  mental 
vision  and  our  feelings.  . 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  i-eader  will  per- 
ceive that  OulibichefTs  work  will  always  be  a 
favorite  book  with  all  Mozartians,  propei'ly  so 
called,  that  is  to  say,  with  those  admirers  of  the 
great  master,  who  sympathize  with  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  works,  and  with  their  inmost  soul; 
who  see  in  his  compositions  the  ideal  of  musical 
treatment,  and  who  perceive  the  glorification  of 
spiritual  existence,  such  as  it  reposes  in  his  pro- 
ductions, but  cannot  distinguish  it  anywhere  else. 

Jahn's  book,  however,  will  prove  an  accejitable 
gift  to  all  connoisseurs  and  lo\'ers  of  music — in- 
cluding even  the  warmest  of  JMozart's  admirers — 
whenever  they  desire  to  arrive  at  a  quiet,  deeply- 
penetrating,  certain  idea  and  explanation  of  his 
rich  life  and  richer  art;  Jahn's  opinion  of  Mozart 
will  alwavs  satisfy  thorn ;  and.  while  his  ripe  re- 
sjicct  for  the  sublime  master  will  agreeably  touch 
them,  and  confirm  them  in  the  true  appreciation 
of  him,  his  book  will  always  maintain  the  sacred 
in.spiration  of  a  p.sychologico-bistorical  sketch  of 
character. — London  J/».<.  ]Vor!(I  (from  the  Ger- 
man.) 

Handel's  "Susannah." 

(Translated  from  the  Niederrheinisbe  Musikzeitung.) 
When  we  printed,  in  No.  50  of  this  journal,  in  the 
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secoTici  year  of  its  piiljlication  (1854),  a  notice  hy 
that  liiyhly  esteemed  writer  Gervinus,  wlio  was  the 
first  to  announce  to  the  mnsical  world  of  Germany 
the  existence  of  an  oratorio  called  Susannah,  by  Han- 
del, and,  also,  favored  eg  with  a  translation  of  the 
book  fprinted  in  No.  51  of  the  Neiclerrheinische  HJii- 
silaxihnig,  Pecerober  23,  1854),  we  had  no  grounds 
for  expecting,  after  the  lapse  of  so  few  years,  such 
an  excellent  edition  of  the  score  and  pianoforte  ar- 
rangement of  a  work  which,  for  ns,  was  new,  as  the 
version  contained  in  the  first  portion  of  the  edition  of 
Handel's  works,  issued  by  the  Deutsche  liandel-Gesel- 
schaft  {German  Handel  Society),  engraved  and 
prin"ted  by  Bretikopf  and  Hartel,  Leipzig,  and  which 
now  Ires  before  ns. 

The  editing  of  the  score  for  the  press,  and  the  get- 
ting np  of  the  pianoforte  arrangement  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  Julius  Kietz,  while  the  restoration  of 
the  work  from  sources  formerly  nnknown,  has  been 
eifected  by  Friedrich  Chrysander.  The  German 
words  are  by  C  G.  Gervinus,  with  certain  alterations 
which  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  translation 
is,  in  every  respect,  excellent,  in  a  literary  as  well  as 
a  musical  point  of  view. 

The  oratorio  of  Susannah  was  (according  to  Chry. 
Sander's  preface)  composed  between  July  llth  and 
August  24th,  1748,  in  Handel's  sixty-fourth  year, 
and  produced  in  the  following  Spring  season,  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre,  London.  The  accompanied 
recitative,  airs,  and  duets,  as  well  as  the  trio  and 
overture,  were  printed  and  publislied  immediately  af- 
terwards. The  fall  score  was  issued  by  Kandall, 
Wright  and  Arnold.  The  same  preface  gives  ns  al.so 
the  curtailments,  after  the  manner  of  Handel  him- 
self, who  again  produced  Susannah,  in  the  3'earl759, 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

Concerning  his  authorities,  part  of  which — though 
it  is  tnte,  known — had  not  been  used,  while  part  of 
them  had  remained  nnknown  until  lately,  and  the 
examination  of  which  gives  the  edition  of  the  Veutsche 
Handel-Geselhchaft  a  superiority  over  all  previous 
ones,  Chrysander  enters  into  the  following  details  : 

"  With  regard  to  what  has  hitherto  been  done,  as 
far  as  the  authorities  are  concerned,  we  are  placed  in 
a  very  favoi'able  position.  While  our  most  ambitious 
wishes  were  limited  to  a  view  of  those  original  man- 
uscripts and  other  aids,  the  existence  of  which  was 
known,  a  completely  new  and  unexpected  source  of 
information  was  opened  to  ns  by  the  discovery  of 
Handel's  own  copies  (Hand-Exemplare). 

"  The  original  manuscripts  of  nearly  all  Handel's 
works,  and  the  beautiful  copies  of  tlie  oratorios  by 
his  amanuensis,  J.  C.  Smith,  were  previously  known. 
Both  collections,  for  nearly  a  century  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  royal  family  of  England,  had,  by  the  gra- 
cious kindness  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  and 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  been  placed  in 
the  most  liberal  manner  at  the  service  of  writers. 

'•'Critics  were,  moreover,  acquainted  with,  although 
they  had  never  fully  profited  by,  the  Handelian  man- 
uscripts, which,  through  some  unknown  circumstance 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  for 
years  had,  as  part  of  his  rich  musical  collection  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  been  accessible 
to  the  public.  These  seven  volumes,  also,  consisting 
mostly  of  sketches,  or  of  occasional  interpolations 
((jelegentUch  eincjefur/ten  Sdtze),  have  proved  rich  in 
materials  for  all  the  first  three  numbers  of  our  first 
annual  series. 

"  With  these  resources,  a  reliable  edition  might,  at 
a  push,  be  produced.  But,  as  we  find  in  Smith's 
copies,  as  well  as  in  the  printed  editions  to  which  we 
have  access,  many  deviations  from  the  original  man- 
uscripts, deviations  of  themselves  appearing  perfectly 
justifiable,  but  not  to  be  explained  by  the  materials 
in  our  possession,  we  had  always  to  regret  the  loss  of 
the  parts  used  at  Handel's  performances,  or,  as  the 
fragments  of  those  parts  hitherto  brought  to  ligljt  af- 
forded little  information,  the  loss  of  the  old  private 
copies.  They  were,  however,  not  lost.  When  no 
one  any  longer  believed  they  could  still  be  preserved 
by  any  of  Smith's  descendants,  they  were  offered  for 
sale  in  the  year  ISne,  by  an  antiquary  in  Bristol. 
In  consequence  of  this,  they  came  into  the  possession 
of  M.  V.  Schoelcher,  one  of  the  most  zealous  mem- 
bers and  promoters  of  our  society,  a  gentleman  who, 
while  preserving  them  with  the  utmost  care,  is  always 
ready  to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  every  scientific 
inquirer. 

"  This  increase  of  our  authorities  materially  aug- 
mented our  labors,  for  the  private  copies  are  full  of 
remarks,  alterations  and  additions,  part  of  which 
were  to  be  cleared  up  only  by  means  of  the  most  pa- 
tient research.  We  are,  undoubtedly,  entitled  to  con- 
sider it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  preparatory 
steps  towards  the  task  undertaken  by  the  Deutsche 
Handel-Gcsellschifft  had  to  do  with  materials  which 
rendered  a  perfectly  exhaustive  edition  possible  for 
the  first  time." 


The  fact  of  these  particulars  having  become  known 
will,  without  doubt,  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Deutsche  Handel 
Gese/lchnft's  edition,  which  will  thus  be  not  only  a 
beautiful  and  honorable  monument  of  the  love  of  the 
present  generation  for  the  fame  of  its  native  land  and 
works  of  sterling  music,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
first  perfect  edition,  most  carefully  treated,  as  far  as 
criticism  is  concerned,  and  corrected  in  conformity 
with  priceless  new  sources  of  information,  the  au- 
thority of  which,  at  the  performances  of  Handel's 
works,  and,  consequently,  in  the  serious  stndy  of 
them,  can  henceforth  not  be  neglected. 

We  had  an  opportunity,  yesterday  and  the  day  be- 
fore, of  hearing  the  rehearsal  and  performance  of  the 
oratorio  of  Susannah.  We  are  indebted  for  this  inter- 
esting treat,  to  the  Stadtischer  Sing-Verein,  and  its 
director,  Herr  Breunung.  The  performance,  with 
full  band  and  organ,  as  well  °as  the  recitatives  and 
airs  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  was  at  the  same 
time,  a  worthy  inauguration  of  the  new  building  be- 
longing to  the  Cologne  Conservatory,  the  principal 
room  in  which  is  used  by  the  Sing-Verein  and  the 
Musikalische  Gesellschaft  for  their  meetings.  The 
public  were  admitted  by  invitation  from  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Verein.  The  peculiar  state  of  the  Verein 
and  the  immoderate  heat  rendered  curtailments  una- 
voidable, but  what  was  actually  played  proi'ed  amply 
sufficient  to  give  a  just  notion  of  the  character  ol  the 
work  ;  and  the  performance,  which  lasted  about  two 
hours — in  spite  of  the  short  time  for  preparation,  and 
the  influence  of  summer  on  the  attendance  of  the 
executants  (especially  the  gentlemen,  of  whom  there 
were,  by  the  way,  some  admirable  singers,  although 
in  small  numbers,  present) — was,  on  the  whole,  snc- 
cessful,  while,  in  some  particular  instances,  it  was  ex- 
cellent. Under  the  latter  category  we  may  include 
the  recitative  and  airs  of  the  alto  part  (Joachim,  Su- 
sannah's husband),  which  we  shall  rarely  hear  ren- 
dered more  pleasingly,  and  with  more  simplicity  and 
feeling. 

Of  the  composition  itself,  the  performance  has, 
generally  speaking,  justified  and  borne  out,  in  onr 
mind,  the  opinion  pronounced  by  Gervinus,  from 
which  we  will  again  make  the  following  extract,  he- 
cause  now  that  the  score  is  to  be  procured,  we  think 
his  opinion  will  meet  with  a  more  general  response, 
and  give  rise  to  deep  investigation.  He  says,  among 
other  things  : 

"  Susannah  dates  from  the  same  period,  the  first 
fifty  years  of  the  last  century,  in  which  all  Handel's 
greatest  works  were  written,  and,  although  differing 
in  its  whole  character,  and  differently  colored,  from 
any  of  Handel's  other  oratorios,is,  from  this  very  pe- 
culiarity, highly  attractive,  and  particularly  adapted 
for  private  performance  by  a  connected  series  of  solo 
parts.  It  is,  probably,  material  circumstances  which 
have  excluded  it  from  music  rooms.  In  England, 
exception  was,  very  likely,  taken  to  the  subject, 
which,  however,  is  treated  in  the  most  becoming  and 
moral  manner.  Then,  again,  the  work  is  too  long. 
Susannah  in  an  nnmutijated  form  would,  perhaps, 
exhaust  the  patience  of  an  English  public,  which  is 
energetic  even  in  its  amusements,  and  will  actually 
sit  out  a  three-act  farce  after  a  Shakspearean  tragedy, 
which  with  ns  always  requires  to  be  cut. 

"  But  what  ought  to  have  excited  a  preference  for 
this  work  more  than  for  many  others,  is  its  greater 
facility.  It  cannot  be  pronounced  equal  to  any  of 
the  historical  oratorios  in  profundity  and  loftiness, 
but  it  will,  perhaps,  more  than  all  the  rest,  fascinate 
a  public  accustomed  to  opera  and  modern  mnsical 
compositions.  The  great  reason  of  this  is  that  it 
exhibits  to  us  an  operatic  plot  treated  in  a  com- 
pletely dramatic  style,  a  plot  which  everyone  present, 
even  "though  nneducated,  fully  comprehends,  and  to 
enjoy  which  the  mere  words  produce  a  fitting  frame 
of  mind,  in  which  the  working  of  the  clear  and  sim- 
ple music  finds,  without  any  hindrance,  a  place. 
Apart  from  the  prophetic  loosening  of  the  knot 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  treated  in  quite  an  unprophctic 
manner  even  by  the  author  of  tlie  book  and  by  the 
composer  J,  the  whole  plot,  as  given  in  the  words, 
might  be  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  fashion  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  represented  by  the  author  of 
the  book  without  any  local  or  national  coloring,  and 
this  peculiarity  of  the  words  has,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  Handel,  acted  directly  on  the  character  of 
the  music.  The  recitative  and  airs,  which  alone  for- 
ward the  action,  are,  it  is  true,  by  no  means  composi- 
tions in  the  modern  style,  but  then  again,  they  are 
not  rendered  unintelligible  by  any  old-fashioned  or 
foreign  national  coloring.  To  this  we  must  add  the 
fact  that  the  purport  of  the  subject,  treating  of  the 
peaceful,  though  interrupted  bliss  of  a  morally  pure, 
simple  marriage-bdnd,  required  in  the  fundamental 
tone  of  the  music  an  idyllic  simplicity,  for  which  rea- 
son all  those  bravura  pieces  and  artistic  figures,  which 
in  old  music,  frequently  produce  a  strange  impression 


on  US,  are  excluded.  Whatever  is  more  in  the  nrod- 
ern  style  and  comes  nearer  the  feelings  of  the  present 
day,  is  expressed  in  song-like  pieces,  which,  ander 
another  name,  might  be  sold  to  any  one  as  compo.si- 
tions  of  recent  date.  They  nearly  approach  national 
songs,  and,  in  each  instance  of  this  kind,  the  popular 
nature  of  Handel's  music  is  exhibited  in  the  most 
graceful  and  most  simple  manner. 

"  The  composer  saw  and  followed  tip  the  intention 
of  the  poet  of  leaving  the  most  important  part  of  the 
action  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  personages. 
The  chornses  interfere  with  the  latter  neither  by  their 
number  nor  their  weight ;  their,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, small  value  may  have  contributed  to  banish  this 
oratorio  from  associations  where  the  chorus  is  espe- 
cially in  great  request.  In  three  parts,  of  two  scenes 
each,  the  action  is  nnfolded  with  wonderful  evenness, 
and  simple,  natural  truth.  The  first  of  these  scenes 
shows  us  the  happiness  of  the  married  couple,  Joa- 
chim and  Susannah,  hnt,  at  the  conclnsion  of  the 
scene,  the  shade  of  an  evil  presentiment  clouds  that 
happiness  ;  the  second  introduces  the  two  Elders,  in 
pursuit  of  Susannah  ;  the  one  mild  and  enthusiastic, 
the  other,  rough  and  passionate,  and  discloses  their 
wicked  design.  In  the  third  scene,  Sn.=annah,griiev- 
ing  and  alone,  is,  by  the  outbnrst  of  her  loving 
maid's  grief,  once  more  warned  of  the  misfortune 
which  threatens  her,  and  which  is  then  developed  by 
the  bnrsting-in  of  the  Elders,  the  climax  being 
formed  by  a  masterly  trio  (not  dissimilar  to  that  in 
Acis  and  Galaiea).  The  elegiac  tone  of  the  fifth 
scene  (Susannah's  sentence)  is  then  changed  into 
one  of  sudden  suspense  by  the  entrance  of  young 
Daniel,  while,  with  the  return  of  Joachim,  the  action 
also,  and  its  musical  expression,  reverts  to  the  first 
idyllic  and  peaceful  tone.  The  final  duet  of  the 
once  more  happy  pair  then  significantly  takes  ns  back 
to  the  opening  duet,  in  which  they  sang  their  as  yet 
undisturbed  happiness.  Each  of  these  scenes  is  car- 
ried out  in  a  different,  but  equally  appropriate  char- 
acter ;  each  is  equally  smooth  and  rounded  off,  so 
that  the  hearer  never  stumbles  over  anything  nneven, 
nnexpected,  or  strange — so  that  the  composition  ap- 
peals most  profoundly  to  the  most  natural  feelings,  by 
proceeding  with  simple  truth,  as  though  each  note 
and  each  piece  miisi  be  just  what  it  is.  This  inward 
necessity  is  the  last  and  highest  beauty  in  all  Art." 

Cologne,  JuhjH,  I S5S.  L.  B. 


The  Encore  Swindle. 

(From  Ptmch.) 


Excellently  well  done,  Mr.  Sims  Beeves.  Re- 
markably well  done,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  You  have 
j\lr.  Punc/i's  plaudits,  the  least  whereof  will  in  your 
opinion  outweigh  the  opinion  of  a  whole  Surrey  Hall 
of  groundlings,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves. 

So  there  was  a  great  crowd  in  that  Surrey  Hall,  to 
hear  Miss  Dolby,  and  Madame  Bishop,  and  yourself, 
and  others,  and  the  lovers  of  mnsic  permitted  them- 
selves to  go  on  as  follows  : 

"  The  first  piece  set  down  for  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  waj^  Fra  Poeo, 
which  he  sang  with  only  too  great  effect,  lie  left  the  orches- 
tra amidst  great  applause,  which,  as  usual,  was  extended  to  a 
vociferous  encore." 

That  is  to  say  that,  having  paid  to  hear  you  in  one 
song,  and  being  pleased  with  yon,  they  endeavored  to 
obtain  a  second  without  paying  for  it.  Well,  yon 
did  not  think  proper  to  accede  to  the  demand,  and 
the  amiable  audience  got  into  a  rage,  and  would  not 
even  listen  to  an  explanation.  "They  "  waxed  furi- 
ous," accordmg  to  the  report,  because  yon  wonld  not 
be  robbed.  However,  after  a  good  deal  of  riot,  they 
condescended  to  listen  to  the  explanation.     It  was — 

"  To  the  effect  that  Mr.  Beeves,  having  to  sing  two  other 
pieces,  could  not  repeat  so  trying  an  effort  as  that  jnst  made." 

This,  Reeves,  was  a  conciliatory  explanation.  The 
crowd  had  no  right  to  ask  it,  but,  it  being  made,  we 
certainly  agree  with  the  reporter  that  it 

"  Ought  to  have  satisfied  evc^rybody.  It  did  satisfy  all  but 
an  excited  minority,  who,  in  spite  of  overwhelming  cries  of 
encournpement  to  the  conductor  to  proceed,  persevered  in  his- 
sing, groaning,  and  hooting.  This  disgraceful  scene  lasted 
about  haff  an  hour,  and  was  only  terminated  by  the  perform- 
ance— despite  all  demands  to  tlie  contrary — of  the  Wedding 
March,  in  Mitf^ivmrnfr  NighVs  Bream.  The  drums,  trumpets, 
and  violins  had  fairly  the  best  of  it.  .and  the  proceedings  were 
tnanquil  enough  till  Mr.  Reeves  made  bis  second  appearance. 
Volleys  of  hisses,  groans,  and  catcalls  mingled  with  the  vehe- 
ment applause  that  saluted  him.  For  some  minutes  he  took 
this  unusual  reception  in  good  part,  bowing  and  smiling  at 
every  outburst  of  the  popular  humor  as  if  it  were  unmixed 
Battery." 

Half  an  hour  of  blackguardism ,  vainly  sought  to 
be  put  down  by  the  decent  portion  of  the  auditory. 
We  are  happy,  however,  to  read  that  they  rvere  the 
majority,  and  even  at  the  cost  of  prolonging  the 
scene,  they  gave  battle  : 

"  But  this  sort  of  thing  soon  gets  beyond  a  joke,  and  when 
it  was  evident  that  a  mischievous  few,  at  various  entrances  of 
the  building,  were  determined  Mr.  Reeves  should  not  be  heard, 
a  contrary  resolution  was  expressed  with  equal  decision.  Deal- 
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ening  peals  of  cheering  were  kept  up  in  order  to  intimidate  the 
disturbers,  hut  still  they  held  out.  In  vain  the  Rreat  singer 
tried  the  effect  of  his  soothing  art  upon  the  disturbers.  They 
broke  him  down  in  the  second  Terse  of  '  When  thou  wilt  be 
my  Bride.'  In  vain  he  bowed  in  bis  sweetest  notes,  'My 
breast  doth  swell  with  pride.'  His  offended  admirers  answered 
with  implacable  derision.  Clenching  his  music  scroll,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  I  am  too  much  of  an  Englishman  to  be  beaten  ! ' 
and  coolly  took  a  chair." 

However,  the  majority  was  now  determined  on 
having  an  end  to  "  this  sort  of  thing,"  and,  in  ohcdi- 
cnce  to  angry  demands  for  the  expulsion  of  tlie  offen- 
ders, the  necessary  steps  were  talien,  and  divers 
blackguards  were  eliminated,  receiving  a  smiling 
greeting  from  Mr.  Reeves  as  they  were  dragged  away. 

*■  Thus  by  degrees  the  tumult  was  subdued,  the  song  was 
recommenced,  and  Mr.  Reeves  retired  amid  a  tempest  of  un- 
qualified applause.  Half  an  hour  later  he  sat  down  to  the 
piano  to  sing  '  My  Pretty  Jane.'  The  cheering  that  followed 
was  immense,  but  scarce  a  single  voice  ventured  to  ask  a  re- 
petition. To  the  univer.'al  surprise  and  delight,  the  exultant 
tenor  came  back  and  sang  to  his  own  accompaniment  the  '  Bay 
of  Biscay.'  Of  course  this  completed  his  triumph,  and  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  finally  retired  from  the  orchestra  a  greater  favo- 
rite than  ever." 

All  very  well,  and  Mr.  Punch,  as  has  been  said,  is 
pleased  to  congratulate  Mr.  Reeves  very  heartily  on 
the  pluck  he  exhibited.  But  tlic  scene  arose,  as 
many  similar  scenes  have  arisen,  from  tlie  ignorance 
of  English  persons,  as  to  the  law  of  meum  and  tmim. 
No  doubt  that  amid  tliat  crowd  of  noisy,  ill-bred  fel- 
lows, there  were  some  who  supposed  that  they  had 
a  perfect  right  to  command  the  great  artist  before 
them,  or  Miss  Dolby,  or  Mad.  Bishop,  to  give  them 
as  much  music  as  they  chose  to  call  for,  though  they 
had  paid  only  for  what  was  set  down  in  the  bill. 
Now,  if  there  were  any  such,  and  one  ot  them  were  a 
tailor,  what  would  he  say  to  Mr.  Punch,  who,  having 
bought  a  waistcoat  of  him,  should  insist  upon  having 
another  for  nothing,  because  the  first  pleased  him  so 
much.  "  But  O,"  comes  in  the  coarse  and  material 
mind,  "  that's  different.  A  waistcoast  is  a  thing — 
cloth,  buttons,  thread — a  song's  only  a  noise."  Well, 
let  us  concede  that  the  tailor  cannot  understand  us, 
and  let  us  take  a  dentist.  Suppose  he  has  pulled  out 
a  tooth  so  neatly  for  a  guinea  tliat  Ifr.  Punch,  pa- 
tient, insists  on  having  a  second  pulled  out  without 
extra  pay.  Come,  if  a  song  is  only  a  noise,  an  ex- 
traction is  only  a  pull.  "  But  that  would  be  dishon- 
est, he  has  been  learning  for  years  to  pull  out  teeth  ; 
then  there  are  his  name  and  reputation,  and  his  time." 
Granted,  and  that  Mr.  Punch  would  be  a  swindler, 
in  the  case  of  the  waiscoat  or  of  the  tooth.  AVhat  of 
the  singer  1  Has  he  not  been  learning  for  years  to 
get  out  the  high  note  that  delights  you.  Are  his 
name  and  reputation  less  valuable  than  the  dentist's  1 
Is  his  time  less  valuable  1 

The  fact  is,  painful  as  it  is  to  declare  it,  that  every- 
body who  attempts  to  enforce  {mind,  we  don't  say 
anything  against  a  complimentary  request)  a  second 
performance  of  what  has  already  been  given,  is  a 
person  wlio  is  endeavoring  to  procure  a  valuable 
thing  without  paying  or  intending  to  pay  for  it.  The 
name  the  lawyers  call  such  a  person  hath  been  given 
above.  When  this  is  thoroughly  understood,  and 
that  a  "  peremptory  encore  "  means  a  forcible  theft, 
we  shall  have  no  more  such  disgraceful  scenes  as  that 
at  the  Surrey  Hall. 

Meantime  Mr.  Punch  appends,  with  much  appro- 
bation, the  following  passage  from  the  excellent  re- 
marks of  his  contemporary,  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
upon  the  whole  business  : 

"  Singers  have  too  long  been  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of 
encores  and  the  almost  brutal  exigence  of  musical  audiences, 
and  it  is  time  that  artists  should  make  a  bold  stand,  and 
emancipate  themselves  from  an  intolerable  thraldom.  The 
'  general  decree'  of  five  thous.and  persons  cannot  be  permitted 
to  force  a  man  to  ruin  the  finest  voice  that  has  been  heard  for 
years." 

If  it  were  the  most  worthless,  instead  of  the  finest, 
the  argument  would  be  just  the  same.  No  audience 
has  a  right  to  dictate  in  the  matter.  If  the  singer 
chooses  to  oblige  people  with  a  repetition,  well  and 
good  ;  but,  if  he  declines,  the  audience  ought  to 
apologize  for  having  asked  what  was  unreasonable. 
The  days  of  "  kyind  patrons,"  and  "  generous  bene- 
fixctors,"  are  gone  by,  the  artist  is  on  a  perfect 
equality  witli  Ids  audience,  and  gives  them  the  fruits 
of  his  skill  in  exchange  for  their  money.  Let  him  be 
on  the  best  of  friendly  terms  with  them,  but  let  us 
have  no  sneaking  submission  on  his  part,  no  insolent 
patronage  on  theirs.  And  so,  bravo  and  farewell, 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  and  may  the  shadow  of  your  mous- 
tache never  be  less. 


Roger,  the  French  Tenor. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Literanj 
Gazette  ivrites  : 

Some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  that 
last  winter  an  extraordinary  sensation  was  produced 
by  a  sudden  extinction  dc  voix  which  seized  Roger  in 
the  last  act  of  Herculaneum,  and  during  which  he  went 
almost  insane  with  despair,  dashed  the  diadem  from 


his  head,  tore  his  hair,  and  got  the  audience  quickly 
on  bis  side  from  his  severe  and  irrepressible  suffering. 
This  was  the  first  unmistakable  coup  de  cloche  of  a 
dramatic  career  which  is  now  closed.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  Academic  Royale  had  for  some  time  past 
been  mindful  of  the  decrease  of  voice  of  the  once  so 
brilliant  artist,  and  the  occasion  was  taken  of  the 
scene  I  mention  not  to  reengage  Roger.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  from  that  time  to  the  present  he  has  sung 
remarkably  well,  bettor  than  he  had  done  for  years 
even,  and  I  must  confess  I  heard  him  myself  last  week 
in  the  Prophete  (if  I  mistake  not,  the  day  before  his 
accident,)  and  was  really  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
voice  of  which  he  could  still  dispose.  The  Friday's 
performance  over,  Roger  went  down  as  usual  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  at  a  very  fine  chateau  he  has  at 
a  couple  of  hours  from  Paris,  and  took  to  his  unluck- 
ily favorite  diversion  of  pheasant  shooting.  He  had 
got  through  a  hedge,  and  was  pulling  bis  gun  through 
after  him  by  the  muzzle,  when  the  trigger  (the  gun 
being  at  full  cock)  caught  in  some  branch,  was  pulled 
as  by  a  finger,  went  off,  and  the  entire  contents  lodged 
in  poor  Roger's  right  arm.  He  walked  home,  and 
medical  assistance  was  instantly  sent  for.  The  whole 
upper  part  of  the  limb  was  shattered,  and  the  first 
looked'  sufficed  to  show  that  amputation  from  the 
shoulder,  or  rather  what  is  termed  disarticulation,  was 
necessary.  The  operation  was  performed,  borne  with 
wonderful  firmness,  and  the  patient  is  doing  well  for 
the  moment,  though  in  these  cases,  unluckily,  a  mere 
change  of  atmosphere  may  often  be  suflicient  to  bring 
about  a  fatal  issue.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the 
celebrated  tenor's  exclamation  was  :  '  I  suffer  more 
supportably  this,  than  much  that  was  done  to  me  at 
the  Opera.' 

Roger  will  be  a  loss,  from  the  excellent  example 
he  gave  to  young  artists.  His  was  the  existence  of 
an  artist  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  love  for  his  art,  or 
I  should  perhaps  say,  for  the  accessories  of  his  art, 
absorbed  him.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  musicians 
possible,  having  now  and  then  accomplished  the  tour 
de  force  of  singing  some  difficult  part  with  only  one 
rehearsal.  He  spoke  nearly  every  language  ;  and  to 
obtain  an  historical  detail  which  he  might  look  upon 
as  useful  to  the  composition  of  some  of  his  role.'',  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  start  off  to  St.  Petersburg 
or  Lisbon  at  once,  or  no  matter  where.  He  neglected 
nothing  in  his  study  of  a  personage  to  be  represented  ; 
and  his  attention  to  costume,  attitude,  walk,  and  all 
the  minor  details  that  make  up  a  character,  was 
scrupulous  beyond  measure.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
actors  on  the  French  stage,  and  I  have  seen  little 
touches  of  genius  on  Roger's  part,  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  Kemble  or  Kean.  It  must  be  avowed, 
the  weak  part  of  Roger  was  the  voice.  This  was,  in 
the  beginning,  a  charming,  but  not  a  powerful  one, 
and,  had  Roger  remained  at  the  OpSra  Comique,  he 
might  have  lasted  till  fifteen  years  hence,  for  he  is 
under  forty  now.  But  he  was  possessed  by  a  fixed 
idea,  a  dream,  a  mania!  to  play  Raoid  in  Meyerbeer's 
ITiigiienots.  He  has  often  been  heard  to  say  :  '  From 
the  moment  I  saw  the  fourth  act  of  the  Huguenots  I 
felt  that  I  would  and  must  give  up  every  thing  to  be 
able  to  impersonate  Raonl.'  This  was  only  to  be 
done  by  passing  over  to  the  Grand  Opera,  and  when 
the  first  opportunity  of  doing  so  occurred,  it  was  seized 
eagerly  by  the  young  artist,  who  ought,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  have  resisted  any  idea  of  the  kind.  For  four 
or  five  years  Roger  was  a  leading  '  star  ;'  and  his 
'  creations,'  as  the  French  term  them,  of  Jean  de  Ley- 
den,  the  fanatic,  of  Fernand  in  the  Favorite,  and  of 
two  or  three  others  of  the  same  sort,  were  worthy  of 
the  greatest  artistes  of  other  days,  but  the  actual  voice 
endured  a  very  short  time.  Originally  too  weak  to 
struggle  against  the  enormous  space,  and  the  tremen- 
dous sonority  of  the  loudest  orchestra  in  the  world, 
Roger  committed  the  worst  of  all  faults,  he  forced  it. 
From  that  hour,  of  course,  all  hope  was  lost,  and 
Roger  did  what  all  singers  do  who  are  utterly  ignor- 
ant of  the  ways  in  which  a  voice  is  developed,  guided, 
or  preserved,  he  took  to  producing  his  voice  from 
every  part  of  him,  save  the  only  natural  ones,  throat 
and  chest,  and  sang  from  back,  shoulders,  arms,  and 
legs  at  once,  drawing  his  breath  like  water  in  a  force- 
pump,  from  the  lowest  depths,  and  with  the  utmost 
labor  im.aginable. 

Yes,  I  repeat  it,  Roger  is  a  great  loss  ;  there  was 
(barring  the  voice)  a  curious  complexity,  if  not  com- 
pleteness, in  his  talent,  and  I  again  say  he  was  most 
precious  for  the  rising  school  of  young  artists,  who 
have  small  or  no  respect  for  their  art  or  for  the  pub- 
lic ;  whereas,  the  man  I  am  speaking  of  would  have 
consumed  his  very  life  in  exertions  for  both. 


A  Superb  Organ. — It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
chronicle  the  successes  of  American  mechanics,  es- 
pecially in  those  departments  which  call  for  exact 
knowledge  and  good  taste,  as  well  as  ingenuity  and 
skill.    And  although  the  organ  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 


mechanical  contrivances,  still  there  is  no  branch  of 
industry  that  calls  for  more  varied  faculties  and  ac- 
quirements than  this.  A  very  short  inspection  of  the 
instrument  we  are  about  to  describe,  as  it  stands 
without  a  case,  will  show  how  many  wants  are  to  be 
provided  for,  how  many  difficulties  are  to  be  met,  in 
order  to  group  into  one  effective  whole  all  its  compli- 
cated machinery  and  marshal  into  one  body  all  its 
forest  of  pipes. 

This  organ,  built  for  the  new  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Albany,  is  the  largest  instrument  in  this  country.  As 
the  church  is  about  250  feet  long,  the  power  of  the  in- 
strument is  none  too  great.  There  may  be  one  or 
two  organs  in  America  which  outnumber  this  in  reg- 
isters or  pipes ;  but,  if  so,  the  registers  will  be  found 
to  be  half  or  incomplete  stops,  or  used  for  some  me- 
chanical purpo.sc — snch  as  couplings  or  tremulants, 
while  the  number  of  pipes  will  be  increased  by  the 
use  of  those  of  small  or  inefficient  size.  This  organ 
is  the  first  in  New  England  built  upon  a  .32  feet  scale, 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  first 
successful  one  in  the  country.  This  fact  alone  would 
make  it  superior  in  size  ;  but  if  we  examine  the  list 
of  the  stops,  (meaning  the  sounding  or  musical  stops) 
we  shall  find  one  of  32  feet  actual  length  ;  five  of  16 
feet,  besides  three  more  giving  the  16  foot  pitch; 
seventeen  of  8  feet,  besides  3  more  giving  the  8  foot 
pitch.  The  size  of  the  sound  board,  bellows,  and  the 
general  plan  of  the  organ  are  far  beyond  any  hitherto 
attempted  here.  There  are  four  different  pressures 
of  wind,  which  will  account  for  the  fulness,  roundness 
and  firmness  of  tone  throughout  the  instrument. 

But  while  power  is  one  of  its  most  noticeable  fea- 
tures, the  builders  have  not  lost  siglit  of  beautiful  and 
delicate  qualities.  The  choir-organ  is  as  sweet  and 
melodious  in  its  tone  as  the  great  and  pedal  organs 
are  grand  and  impressive.  'The  great  and  the  swell 
organs  contain  stops  of  remarkable  beauty.  The 
voicing  throughout  is  remarkably  pure  and  clear, 
being  entirely  free  from  hissing  and  windiness.  The 
reed  stops  are  very  fine.  The  trumpets  are  powerful 
in  the  extreme,  but  yet  smooth  ;  while  the  hautboys 
and  clarinets  are  unsurpassed  for  equality  and  finish 
of  tone,  and  are  uncommonly  good  imitators  of  the 
instruments  whose  names  they  bear. 

There  are  also  several  new  stops  which  these  buil- 
ders were  the  first,  in  New  England  certainly,  to  in- 
troduce ; — for  instance  the  Viola  di  Gamba,  as  made 
in  Germany,  and  the  Flutes  Harmonique  and  Oc- 
taviante.  The  name  Viola  di  Gamba  is  not  new  here, 
but  the  stop  is.  In  this  organ  that  stop  is  a  perfect 
imitation  of  the  instrument,  and  is  so  strong  and  pun- 
gent as  to  be  easily  discerned  even  when  played  with 
all  the  8  and  16  feet  stops.  The  Open  Diapason  of 
32  feet  is  a  great  success ;  even  the  lowest  notes  are 
as  prompt  and  as  clearly  defined  as  any  in  the  scale, 
qualities  not  common  even  in  the  best  organs  of 
Europe.  The  balance  of  power  and  the  artistic 
blending  of  tone  are  remarkable  features,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  important  for  the  success  ef  an  in- 
strument of  this  size. 

Another  thing  which  organists  will  heartily  appre- 
ciate, is  the  introduction  of  the  Pneumatic  action  ;  it 
is  applied  to  the  great,  swell  and  pedal  organs  sepa- 
ratel.y,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  touch  of  the 
full  organ,  with  all  the  couplings  drawn,  is  scarcely 
heavier  than  that  of  a  grand  piano.  The  advantages 
of  this  wonderful  mechanism  will  be  apparent  to  any 
one.  It  is  said  that  it  requires  twenty-four  pounds 
pressiu'e  to  play  the  full  organ  in  York  minster,  and 
certainly  all  i-apid  movement  is  out  of  the  question 
where  so  much  power  is  expended.  In  this  instru- 
ment the  organist  can  bring  down  all  its  thunders,  as 
easily  as  make  it  whisper  like  Ariel. 

The  number  of  registers  is  sixty,  of  which  forty- 
eight  are  musical,  and  twelve  mech.anical.  These 
sounding  stops  run  through  the  entire  compass,  tlim-e 
being  no  hnlf  or  incomplete  slops  in  the  organ.  They 
are  distributed  as  follows  :  16  in  the  great  organ,  12 
in  the  swell,  10  in  the  choir  organ,  and  10  in  the 
pedal  organ. 

The  key-action  is  reversed,  so  that  the  organist  fa- 
ces the  altar,  with  the  congregation. 

On  the  whole  the  builders  are  to  bo  congratulated 
upon  this  great  work,  and  we  especially  envy  the 
church  which  is  to  have  such  a  magnificent  instru- 
ment. Repeated  hearings  have  only  strengthened 
our  impressions  of  its  grandeur,  its  completeness,  its 
beauty  of  tone,  and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
pose of  public  worship. —  Transcript. 

An  Organ  in  a  Shoemaker's  Shop. — It  is  doubtful  If  any 
town  in  the  States  can  produce  a  greater  number  of  good 
singers  and  musicians,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  the 
ancient  and  pleasant  town  of  Reading.  Although  her  citizens 
are  all  workers,  being  busily  engaged  either  in  farming  or 
shoemaking,  especially  the  latter,  they  find  time  to  cultivate 
the  divine  art  of  music,  and  with  great  success.  Of  this  the 
public  have  evidence  in  the  excellent  performances  of  the  com- 
pany of  Reading  "  Old  Folks,"  whoso  concerts  have  been  so 
popular  all  over  the  country,  and  who  were  first  to  give  these 
unique  entertainments.    Not  to  possess  musical  talent  ap- 
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pears  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  among  the  good 
people  of  the  town,  as  all  visitors  will  find  abundant  evidence. 
A  novel  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  seen  at  the  workshop 
of  Mr.  Preston  Richardson,  a  worthy  shoemaker,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  has  had  in  his  shop  a  small  church  organ,  of 
fine  tone  and  considerable  compass.  Mr.  Richardson  is  a  great 
lover  of  music,  and  is  wont  to  vary  the  monotony  of  his  daily 
labor  by  occasionally  evoking  from  his  favorite  instrument 
some  "melodious  measure"  that  banishes  thoughts  of  care, 
sends  a  thrill  of  pleasure  through  dormant  sensibilities,  and 
gratifies  those  finer  feelings  which  are  so  apt  to  be  overlooked 
and  starved  in  this  bustling,  greedy  world.  The  example  of 
the  f ither  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  son,  who  inherits  the 
same  love  of  music,  and  has  acquired  such  proficiency  as  to  be 
employed  as  organist  by  one  of  the  churchss  in  the  town.  The 
elder  Richardson  is  also  an  excellent  violinist.  It  is  nothing 
remarka'  le  to  find  a  person  fond  of  music,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  another  instance  can  be  found  where  a  mechanic  has  set  up 
an  organ  alongside  his  work-bench,  and  alternately  perfects  a 
piece  of  handiwork  and  performs  a  gem  from  some  oratorio,  a 
popular  melody,  or  the  tune  to  some  grand  psalm.  The  me- 
chanics 01  the  present  day.  and  workers  of  all  sorts,  whether  of 
the  head  or  hands,  are  too  chary  of  time  and  money  to  indulge 
in  any  such  eccentricity,  ennobling  though  it  be. — Journal. 


RcsKiN  is  thus  summed  up  by  a  writer  in  Fraser's 

Magazine : 

Unquestionably,  one  of  the  mast  remarkable  men 
of  this — may  we  not  say  of  any  ? — age  is  Mr.  Eus- 
kin.  He  is,  if  you  like,  not  seldom  dogmatic,  self- 
contradictory,  conceited,  arrogant  and  absurd ;  but 
he  is  a  great  and  wonderful  writer.  He  has  created 
a  new  literature,  the  literature  of  Art.  ...  In 
fact,  Mr.  Ruskin,  properly  speaking,  does  not  teach 
Art  at  all,  but  nature.  He  has  done  more  for  Art, 
perhaps,  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  by  man  [in 
England],  but  it  has  been  by  bringing  men  in  a  seri- 
ous, humble  and  teachable  spirit  to  nature,  and  giving 
them  something  like  a  true  idea  of  that  which  at  best 
they  but  dimly  apprehended  before — how  awful  and 
beautiful  she  is,  how  full  of  love  and  sympathy  for 
man,  how  majestic,  how  tender,  how  holy,  how  pure. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  assisted  by  a  style  sin- 
gularly clear,  rich,  and  powerful.  Every  inventor  of 
a  new  phi!o.sophy  has  in  some  sort  to  invent  a  new 
vocabulary  ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin's  perfect  command  of 
a  language  surpassing  all  others,  dead  or  living,  ex- 
cept Greek,  has  enabled  him  to  do  this  with  extraor- 
dinary success.  That  in  the  detail  of  his  work  he  is 
eminently  inconsistent,  there  can  be  no  d'  ubt.  The 
flr.st  volume  of  "  Modern  Painters  "  is  partly  intend- 
ed to  prove  tliat  the  old  masters  knew  nothing  about 
Art ;  and  when  you  have  read  it,  you  have  a  greater 
veneration  of  the  old  masters  than  ever.  The  reason 
is,  that  Mr.  Raskin's  own  principles  h.ave  improved 
your  taste,  and  made  you  admire  what  he  him.self 
professes  to  despise.  He  has  found  out  for  you  some 
faults  in  the  old  masters ;  but  he  has  also  taught  you  to 
look  at  nature  in  such  a  way  as  to  see  more  of  all 
that  is  admirable  in  her  ;  antl  the  consequence  is  that 
the  old  masters,  who  caught  the  spirit  of  nature, 
even  where  they  erred  in  the  detail  of  representation, 
are  more  than  ever  precious  in  your  eyes.  In  one 
page  Mr.  Ruskin  will  tell  you  to  copy  nature  leaf  by 
leaf,  and  grain  by  grain  ;  in  anotlier,  he  will  tell  you 
that  if  you  do  so  you  will  be  quite  wrong.  In  one 
cliapter  he  will  tell  you  that  Turner  is  above  all  ar- 
tists, past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  in  another  he  will 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  good  Art  but  the  pre-Ra- 
phaelite,  which  is  certainly,  in  some  respects,  the 
very  opposite  of  Turner.  Yet  for  all  this,  and  for  all 
his  arrogance,  dosmatism,  and  egotism,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  instructive  of  writers. 


5totg|fs  lournal  of  Sitsit. 
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Music  in  this  Number.  —  Conclusion  of  "  Morning,"  a  Can- 
tata, by  RiES  ;  and  two  more  pages  of  the  opera  Don  Gio- 
vanni^ as  arranged  for  the  pianoforte. 


Eichardson's  New  Method  for  the  Piano- 
Forte. 

Of  making  books  there  is  no  end,  —  especially 
of  instruction  books,  "  Schools,"  "  Methods,"  and 
so  forth,  for  learners  of  the  Piano-Forte.  One 
wonders,  seeing  that  the  elements  of  music  are 
so  simple  and  so  few,  and  so  necessarily  the  same 
essentially  in  every  book  which  undertakes  to 
state  them,  and  seeing  that  the  whole  routine  of 
mechanical  practice,  with  all  its  little  arts  and 
processes,  its  scales  and  runs  and  leaps  and  hand- 
full  chords,  has  been  laid  down  over  and  over 
again  by  almost  every  teacher  —  for  almost  every 


teacher  makes  a  book  —  one  wonders,  we  say, 
what  demand  there  possibly  can  be,  in  reason,  for 
a  new  method.  The  best  teachers,  it  is  true,  care 
practically  but  little  about  any  book ;  knowing 
well  enough  the  things  to  be  learned,  and  know- 
ing the  condition  of  the  individual  pupil,  they 
can  always  furnish  him  with  the  right  kind  of 
exercise  at  the  right  time.  Still  the  notion  pre- 
vails, and  it  is  not  entirely  an  imagination,  that  it  is 
well  to  have  the  substance  of  the  whole  course  — 
the  elements  and  the  right  order  of  attacking 
and  of  gradually  mastering  them,  put  down  in 
black  and  white,  in  palpable  and  solid  shape. 
Pupils  and  parents  will  hardly  believe  that  they 
have  anything  unless  they  have  a  book.  And 
there  is  room  for  a  great  difference  in  books. 
Any  book,  which  contains  the  essentials,  may 
answer  well  enough  for  a  pupil  of  rare  insight 
and  energy,  with  a  wise  and  faithful  teacher ; 
but  these  cases  are  so  few,  that  it  becomes  desira- 
ble to  have  a  really  good  book ;  and  efforts  to 
produce  such  will  not  cease  so  long  as  experience 
finds  anything  superfluous,  impracticable  or  want- 
ing in  the  books  in  use. 

We  thought,  six  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Richard- 
son had  put  together,  in  his  "  Modern  School,' 
about  the  most  complete  and  practical  course  of 
exercises  for  general  use,  that  had  appeared. 
But  it  seems  he  was  not  quite  contented  with 
that  large  measure  of  success ;  he  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  criticisms  of  teachers,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  too  early  introduction  of  difficulties 
and  of  formidable  pieces  in  the  course,  to  try  to 
make  the  thing  more  perfect ;  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, having  in  fact  completely  remodeled  and 
worked  over  the  old  matter,  and  filled  in  with 
new  where  there  were  breaks  and  leaps  of  too 
abrupt  a  character,  till  he  has  actually  made  a 
new  book  of  it,  and  one  more  complete  and  more 
available  than  the  old  one. 

We  do  not  understand  him  to  lay  claim  to  any 
originality  :  —  indeed  how  can  there  be  any  in 
such  a  work  ?  But  he  has  embodied  in  the  most 
clear  form  and  the  most  useful  order  the  results 
of  all  the  modern  pianoforte  practice.  After  the 
usual  elements  and  definitions,  he  begins  with  an 
uncommonly  full  and  nicely  graduated  series  of 
five-finger  exercises,  interspersed  at  intervals  with 
tasteful  little  pieces,  to  relieve  the  dryness  and 
excite  the  musical  imagination,  which  he  calls 
''  Amusements,"  and,  at  wider  intervals,  "  Stud- 
ies "  for  the  mastery  each  of  some  technical  spe- 
ciality. The  practice  of  Scales  is  prepared  for 
by  exercises  upon  those  bits  of  scales  in  which 
the  chief  difficulties  occur,  namely  of  passing  the 
thumb  under  the  fingers.  Then  comes  the  grand 
Scale  practice ;  beginning  with  one  scale,  and  al- 
most exhausting  it  by  trying  it  in  octaves,  in  sixths, 
in  thirds,  in  contrary  motion,  &o.;  then  a  iaw 
"  amusements  "  and  "  studies,"  and  another  scale 
(in  the  next  related  key),  and  so  on  till  the  circle  of 
scales  is  complete.  We  could  only  wish  that  the 
author  had  finally  2mt  them  all  together,  to  be 
played  through  continuously  in  a  circle  ;  but  this 
the  teacher  can  easily  suggest. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  the  work  (five-finger  and 
scale  exercises),  that  the  heart  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter lies,  and  Mr.  Richardson  has  done  wisely  to 
lay  out  his  chief  force  in  this.  It  would  not  be 
possible,  we  think,  to  find  a  course  of  exercises 
more  finely  graduated.  The  other  matters,  ar- 
peggios, chords,  ornaments,  expression  points,  &c., 
are  all  well  enforced ;  and  a  good  brief  statement 


of  the  simplest  essentials  of  Harmony,  with  a 
pretty  full  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,  com- 
pletes the  volume. 

So  much  for  the  mere  rudimental  and  gymnas- 
tic part  of  the  work.  A  matter  of  equal  conse- 
quence, as  bearing  upon  the  education  of  a  true 
musical  feeling  and  taste  in  the  pupil,  is  the  selec- 
tion of  actual  pieces  of  music,  or  music  for  itself, 
as  a  live  thing  of  beauty,  with  a  soul  in  it,  and 
not  the  mere  dry  bones  and  frame-work.  In  his 
former  book  Mr.  Richardson  gave  many  beautiful 
pieces,  from  the  best  composers ;  but  some  of  them 
were  much  too  difficult.  The  present  selection  is 
more  practical,  while  it  is  equally  excellent  in 
quality.  The  pieces,  from  the  smallest  upwards, 
meeting  the  young  traveller  each  at  the  right 
point  in  his  toilsome  ascent,  are  unexceptionable 
in  point  of  taste  and  style ;  and  there  are  many 
of  great  beauty.  The  Sonatas  of  Clementi,  the 
Nocturnes  of  Field,  the  works  of  Schulhoff, 
Dreyschock,  and  others,  are  drawn  from  for  short 
and  pleasing  movements,  and  we  notice  several 
of  the  "  Songs  without  AVords  "  by  Mendelssohn. 

The  work,  as  we  learn  from  the  publishers 
(Messrs.  Oliver  Ditson  and  Co,)  is  already  having 
a  great  sale,  and  we  trust  it  will  lead  many  in  the 
right  path,  out  of  the  regions  of  mere  polka  trash 
and  empty  presio-digitation  (as  some  French  critic 
calls  the  mere  light-finger  business)  into  the  prac- 
tice and  delights  of  Art  in  the  high  sense. 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  two  editions  of  the 
work  are  issued,  one  with  the  American  and  the 
other  with  the  German  marks  for  fingering.  On 
this  ve.xed  question  we  have  no  opinion  ;  whether 
you  count  five  fingers,  or  four  only  with  a  cross 
for  the  thumb,  it  does  not  matter ;  pity  only  that 
teachers  and  publishers  had  not  long  ago  united 
on  one  system,  and  one  only.     Fot*  ourselves, 

How  happy  could  we  be  vyith  eithei^, 
TVere  t'other  dear  charmer  away  ! 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

The  Opera  at  the  Boston  Theatre  will  not  com- 
mence until  Monday,  Sept.  26,  in  consequence  of  a 
few  days  postponement  of  the  opening  in  New  York. 
There  it  is  announced  for  next  Monday  evening. 
During  the  two  weeks  Mme.  Cortesi  is  to  appear 
'n  Norma,  Trovatore,  Lucrezia,  PoUtito  and  Snffo ; 
Mme.  Pkpita  Gassier  will  appear  in  the  Sonnamhula, 
II  Barbiere,  Ernani  and  I  Puritani ;  and  these  two 
prime  donne  together  in  Z^ort  Giovanni.  Other  artists 
mentioned  are  :  Mme.  Colson  (it  is  to  be  hoped 
this  is  true),  Mme.  Str.4kosch,  and  Signors  Bkig- 
NOLi,  Gassier,  Amodio  and  Jonca.  Maretzek  is 
leader.  Erom  this  we  may  gather  what  we  have  to 
expect  in  the  following  two  weeks  in  Boston.  Those 
two  little  rehearsal  seasons  over,  the  troupe  will, 
it  is  understood,  repair  to  Havana.  The  Home  Jour- 
nal says : 

Madame  Gassier  has  accepted  a  second  engage- 
ment in  the  Cuban  city  of  luxury,  Havana,  for  the 
approaching  winter  season,  upon  terms  equivalent  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  week,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  free  benefit — conditions  which  we  are  in- 
clined to  consider  unprecedented  in  the  experience  of 
any  prima  donna  eitlier  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

What  "  Parlor  Operas  "  may  be  precisely,  we  are 
not  informed ;  but  the  Tribune  states  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henkt  Drayton,  who  have  been  playing  with 
uninterrupted  success  their  Operettas  ("  Parlor  Ope- 
ras ")  in  London  and  the  provincial  towns,  have  just 
aiTived  in  this  city,  and  intend  soon  to  commence 
their  special  entertainments.  The  London  Times,  and 
the  other  English  journals,  all  have  farewell  tributes 
of  honor  to  these  artists.    Mr.  Drayton  is  an  Ameri- 
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can,   and   a  graduate  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  of 
Music.     Mrs.  Drayton  is  of  English  birth. 

Madam  Anna  Bishop  has  once  more  arrived  in 
New  York  ;  her  name  is  proclaimed  in  multiplying- 
mirror  advertisements  as  the  grand  attraction  to  the 
Palace  Garden  Mnsic  Hall  this  evening  ;  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  grand  orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Carl  ANSCunxz.  Other  artistic  phenomena  there 
of  late  have  been  the  pianists  ARTHnR  Napoleon 
and  GusTAT  Satter,  the  singer  Miss  Brainerd, 
the  violinist  Doehler,  &c.,  &c.  .  .  The  Mendels- 
sohn Union,  in  New  York,  commenced  rehearsals 
this  week  :  — we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  a  like  report 
of  any  of  our  own  societies. 

The  Deutsche  Musik-Zeitiinc/,  the  excellent  German 
musical  journal,  published  semi-monthly  in  Philadel- 
phia, has  completed  its  third  year,  and  comes  to  us 
full  of  promise  announcing  new  arrangements  and 
considerable  enlargements  for  the  coming  volume,  of 
which  the  first  number  will  appear  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober. Mr.  Carl  Winterstein,  for  some  time  past 
its  editor,  in  whose  hands  it  has  made  visible  im- 
provement, has  become  sole  proprietor  and  publisher 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Philip  Rohk,  who  goes  abroad. 
The  paper  hitherto  has  contained  able  and  honest 
criticisms ;  instructive  and  entertaining  essays  and 
chapters  of  musical  history,  biography,  &c. ;  lively 
correspondence  from  New  York,  Boston,  and  the 
■Western  cities, — especially  from  the  various  German 
Mannerchor  societies,  of  which  It  is  in  some  sense 
an  organ ;  and  industrious  little  panoramic  views 
(RunrfscJumen),  from  week  to  week,  of  musical  events 
in  Europe  and  America.  We  can  recommend  it  to 
all  music-loving  Germans  and  readers  of  the  German 
language. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  popular  "  Rehearsals  "  of  the 
Germania  Orchestra  will  recommence  on  the  first  of 
October.  And  it  is  reported  tliat  the  Opera  will 
open  in  that  city  on  the  .'jth  of  November  with  Verdi's 
"  Sicilian  Vespers."  Head  what  M.  Scudo  has  to 
say  about  that  opera  in  our  journal  of  this  date.  We 
are  pleased  to  see  that  he  confirms  our  own  impres- 
sion, which  we  h.^ve  more  than  once  expressed,  of  a 
certain  affinity  between  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer  —  at 
least  enough  to  admit  an  influence  of  the  latter  on  the 
former.  .  .  .  Philadephia  is  to  have,  also,  a  great 
open  air  Festival  on  the  18th  October,  at  which  a 
new  overture,  composed  by  a  pianist  named  J.  Hein- 
rich  Bonewitz,  is  to  be  performed  for  the  first  time.  . 
Fitzqerald  says  : 

We  look  to  Prank  Darley,  Michael  Cross,  Geo. 
Pelix  Benkert,  Charles  Jarvis,  and  others  of  our 
young  musicians,  for  works  which  will  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  country.  Messrs.  Farley  and  Benkert, 
have  given  proofs  of  the  possession  of  genius.  Let 
them  go  on,  resolutely.  The  day  of  appreciation  is 
not  far  distant.  We  understand  that  both  these 
young  gentlemen  have  operas  ready  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  Charles  Groee,  in  the  New  York  Musical 
World,  has  been  collecting  from  all  quarters  answers 
to  the  question  :  What  is  Music  ?  Here  are  some  of 
them : 

"  Music  is  the  art  of  combining  sounds  agreeable  to 
the  ear." 

"  The  expression  of  feelings  by  means  of  tones. 
The  art  of  agreeably  exciting  and  entertaining  the 
ear  by  means  of  tones."  —  G.  Weber. 

"  Music,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  component  part  of 
that  universal  art  in  which  man  as  an  artistic  being 
beholds  and  endeavors  to  reveal  the  ideal  of  his  exis- 
tence in  the  undivided  fulness  of  his  power.s. 

"  Music,  from  another  point  of  view,  is  that  special 
art  which  deals  with  the  audible  element  of  our  exis- 
tence, and  employs  sound  as  the  medium  of  its  repre- 
sentation." —  Marx. 

"  An  innocent  luxury,  indeed,  to  our  existence, 
but  a  great  improvement  and  gratification  of  the 
sense  of  hearing."  —  Dr.  Burnei/. 


"Plato  recognizes  in  music  the  expression  of  our 
inner  life,  and  gave  to  it  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  as 
foundation,  which,  as  moral  beauty,  and  united  with 
the  good,  comes  from  God,  and  therefore  leads  back 
to  a  unison  with  him.  He  elevated  the  destiny  of 
music  above  the  mere  sensual  pleasure,  and  reproach- 
ed those  who  merely  estimated  it  on  account  of  the 
sensual  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  it." 

"  Music  is  simply  a  succession  of  sounds,  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  melody  and  rhythm." 

"Music  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  glorious 
gifts  of  God,  to  which  Satan  is  a  bitter  enemy  ;  for  it 
removes  from  tlie  heart  the  weight  of  sorrow  and  the 
fascination  of  evil  thoughts.  Music  is  a  kind  and 
gentle  sort  of  discipline  ;  it  refines  the  passions  and 
improves  the  understanding.  Even  the  dissonance 
of  unskilful  fiddlers  serves  to  set  oiFthe  charm  of  true 
melody,  as  white  is  made  more  conspicuous  by  the 
opposition  of  black.  Those  who  love  music  are 
gentle  and  honest  in  their  tempers.  I  always  loved 
music,  and  would  not  for  a  great  matter  be  without 
the  little  skill  which  I  possess  in  this  art."  —  Luther. 

"  1.  Melody  or  harmony  ;  any  succession  of  sounds 
so  modulated  as  to  please  the  ear,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  simultaneous  sounds  in  accordance  or  har- 
mony. 

"  2.  Any  entertainment  consisting  in  melody  or 
harmony. 

"  3.  The  science  of  harmonica!  sounds,  which 
treats  of  the  principles  of  harmony,  or  the  properties, 
dependences,  and  relations,  of  sounds  to  each  other. 

"  4.  The  art  of  combining  sounds  in  a  manner  to 
please  the  ear. 

"  5.  Order  ;  harmony  in  revolutions  ;  as  the  music 
of  the  spheres."  —  Noah  Webster. 

"  Music  is  the  soprano,  the  feminine  principle,  the 
heart  of  the  universe  ;  because  it  is  the  voice  of  love — 
because  it  is  the  highest  type  and  aggregate  expres- 
sion of  passionable  attraction,  therefore  it  is  infinite  ; 
therefore  it  pervades  all  space,  and  transcends  all 
being,  like  a  divine  influx.  What  tone  is  to  the  word, 
what  expression  is  to  form,  what  affection  is  to 
thought,  what  the  heart  is  to  the  head,  what  intention 
is  to  argument,  what  insight  is  to  policy,  what  relig- 
ion is  to  philosophy,  what  moral  influence  is  to  power, 
Avhat  woman  is  to  man,  is  music  to  the  universe. 
Flexible,  graceful  and  free,  it  pervades  all  things,  and 
is  limited  to  none.  It  is  not  poetry,  but  the  soul  of 
poetry ;  it  is  not  mathematics,  but  it  is  in  numbers, 
like  harmonious  proportions  in  cast  iron  ;  it  is  not 
painting,  but  it  shines  through  colors  and  gives  them 
their  tone  :  it  is  not  dancing,  but  it  makes  all  grace- 
ful motion  ;  it  is  not  architecture,  but  the  stones  take 
their  places  in  harmony  with  its  voice,  and  stand  in 
'  petrified  music'  In  the  words  of  Bettina,  '  Every 
art  is  the  body  of  music,  which  is  the  soul  of  every 
art ;  and  so  is  music,  too,  the  soul  of  love,  which 
also  answers  not  for  its  workings,  for  it  is  the  con- 
tract of  divine  with  human."  —  Mrs.  Child. 

"  Music  is  the  silver  key  to  the  fountain  of  tears. 
Where  the  spirit  drinks  till  the  brain  runs  wild  ; 
The  softest  grave  of  a  thousand  fears, 

Where  their  mother.  Care,  like  a  sleepy  child. 
Is  laid  asleep  on  flowers."  —  Shelley. 

"  Music  is  a  higher  revelation  than  science  and 
philosophy."  —  Beethoven. 

"  Music  is  a  bridge  over  wiiich  chastened  and  puri- 
fied spirits  wander  into  a  brighter  world."  —  Mueller. 

Music  is  nothing  but  a  nervous  tickling,  no  more 
for  the  ear  than  fragrance  for  the  nose."  —  Nicolai. 

"  Music  is  an  universal  language,  —  the  fine  art  of 
the  feelings,  passions,  emotions,  audible  beauty ;  the 
natural  language  of  enthusiasm,  exaltation,  extacy  i 
the  vehicle  of  the  religious  sentiment,  of  aspirations 
too  deep,  too  vague  for  words  ;  the  most  exciting  of 
the  arts  ;  the  Christian  art  par  excellence." 

Mme  BiscAcciANTi  is  in  town,  resting  for  a  few 


weeks  after  laborious  eoncertizing  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Canada.  Will  not  the  opera  mana- 
gers give  us  the  chance,  so  generally  and  so  long  de- 
sired, of  hearing  one  of  the  most  finished  Italian 
prime  donne  of  the  day  in  opera  1  .  .  .  The  "  sea- 
son "  at  Newport  closed  with  a  Charity  Concert,  in 
which  the  artists  were  Mmcs.  Frezzolini  and  Gaz- 
ZANIGA,  Mr.  Millard,  Signors  Aldavani  and  Al- 
BiTES,  assisted  by  the  Germania  Band.  .  .  .  Mr.  S. 
Lasar,  of  New  York,  at  the  invitation  of  citizens  of 
New  London,  Ct.,  where  he  has  been  passing  the 
summer,  gave  there  an  Organ  Concert,  last  Tuesday 
evening. 

The  Berlin  Mitsik-Zeitunri  maks  the  following  men- 
tion of  the  composers  of  England  : 

The  majority  of  English  composers  consist  of 
those  who  imitate  German,  French,  or  Italian  mas- 
ters. At  their  head  stands  Sterndale  Bennett,  a  pu- 
pil of  Mendelssohn.  Bennett,  like  his  master  and 
model,  devotes  his  attention  principally  to  concert 
and  church  music.  One  of  his  most  esteemed  com- 
positions is  his  overture  to  the  Naiads. 

William  Balfe  (born  on  the  15th  May,  1800,  at 
Dublin),  a  pupil  of  his  father,  played,  when  only  in 
his  seventh  year,  .at  a  public  concert :  he  executed  a 
concerto  by  Viotti.  In  the  year  ISa.'i,  he  proceeded 
to  Rome.  A  year  later,  he  composed,  for  the  Scala 
at  Milan,  the  music  for  the  ballet  of  Le  Peyrouse. 
He  subsequently  made  his  debut  in  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  I?alfi,  as  a  singer  ;  and,  in  the  characters  of 
Figaro,  Dandini,  and  the  Podesta,  was  very  success- 
ful. He  soon  returned,  however,  to  composition, 
though  even  in  1 846  he  filled  the  post  of  orchestral 
conductor  at  the  Italian  Opera,  London.  The  operas 
he  has  brought  out  up  to  the  present  time,  are,  in 
chronological  order:  I  Pirati  (18.30),  Un  Avverti- 
manto  (1832),  Enrico  IV.  (1834),  L'Assedio  di  la 
Rochelle,  (1835),  Manon  Lescaut  (an  opera  which 
he  wrote  for  Mallbran,  who  sang  the  principal  female 
part),  Jeanne  Grav  (1837),  La  Dame  Voitee  and 
Falstaff  (1838),  jcann  d'Arc  (1839),  Keolanthe 
(1840),  La  Gipsey  (1844),  known  in  England  as  The 
Bohemian  Girl,  and  in  Germany  as  Die  Ziguenerine, 
La  Puits  d'Amour  and  Les  Quatre  Fils  d'Aymon, 
produced  in  1845,  in  Paris;  L'Etoile  de  Seville, 
which  he  wrote,  in  1846,  in  London,  and  Der  Mnlatte 
produced  at  Berlin,  in  1843.  The  last  opera  of  his 
produced  in  London  was  The  Rose  of  Castille,  which 
created  a  perfect  furore,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  Balfe's  style  is  not  English,  but  a  medley  of 
French,  Italian,  and  frequently  even  German  melo- 
dies ;  his  model,  properly  speaking,  however,  is  Au- 
ber. 

After  him,  the  composer  worthy  of  mention  is 
.lames  Barnett,  whose  operas  (The  Mountain  Sylph, 
Fair  Rosamond  and  Farinelli)  met  with  a  very  fa- 
vorable reception  in  London.  Some  of  his  songs 
have  found  their  way  among  the  people.  Unfortu- 
nately, he,  too,  is  deficient  in  a  well-marked  style  ; 
he  possesses  less  school  than  Bennett,  and  less  readi- 
ness than  Balfe,  but  is  more  original  than  either,  al- 
though even  his  music  is  not  free  from  certain  foreign 
reminiscences. 

Hatton  commenced  in  Vienna  with  his  opera  of 
Pascal  Bruno,  which  was  successful,  although  it  did 
not  create  a  furore.  This  opera,  treated  in  Bishop's 
English  style,  is  rich  in  characteristic  melodies,  but 
gives  evidence  merely  of  talent,  and  not  genius. 


The  Schiller  Centenary. — The  coming  lOth 
of  November  has  been  set  apart  in  Europe  generally, 
and  more  particuliiily  in  Germany,  as  a  festival  to  be 
remembered  for  all  time,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Germania's  greatest  of  poets  and  noblest  of  men  : — 
Frederick  von  Schiller.  For  on  that  day,  just  one 
hundred  years  ago,  Schiller  was  horn  in  the  village 
of  Marbach,  Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg ;  the  house  still 
stands,  unaltered,  save  that  a  thrifty  baker  and  vender 
of  wine,  (called  thence  Schiller,)  h.as  his  abode  there 
and  delights  to  show  the  curious  traveller  any  memo- 
rials, though  scanty,  yet  remaining  of  the  great  poet. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  village  rises  the  so-called 
"  Schiller  Hohe,  or  Schiller's  Height,"  a  beautiful 
hill,  commanding  the  surrounding  country,  and  de- 
corated with  fine  trees  and  flowers ;  here  the  poet  was 
wont  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
scene  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  man  of  gcnins 
with  thoughts  that  live  for  ages  ;  the  beautiful  Necknr 
flows  by  and,  although  not  much  more  than  a  brook 
thus  far,  carries  within  itself  the  elements  of  strength 
gradually  increasing,  and  above  all,  charming  each 
lover  of  nature  by  the  romantic  beauties  of  its  course. 
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"0,  war'  ich  am  Neckar, 
0,  war'  ich  am  Rhein, 
Im  bluhendeu  Rebenland 
Mocht  ich  gern  sein  !  " 

The  above  verse  expresses  the  longing  of  the  German 
for  the  blooming  grape  vines  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neckar  and  Rhine,  which  have  made  those  streams 
immortal  in  song. 

It  is  on  this  elevation  that  Germany  is  erecting  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  genius  of  Schiller ;  this,  and 
the  purchase  of  his  birth  place,  will  render  the  village 
of  Marbach  illustrious,  and  a  pilgrimage  for  ever  to 
the  admirers  of  freedom  of  thought  and  nobility  of 
soul,  such  as  distinguished  our  poet. 

It  seems  to  us  a  fit  occasion,  now  that  this  ap- 
proaching festival  occupies  the  minds  of  Schiller's 
countrymen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  re- 
mind our  countrymen  on  this  side,  that  by  honoring 
Schiller,  they  honor  themselves,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  freedom  and  humanity  all  the  world  over. — 
Fitzgerald's  City  Item. 


Siisit  ^hoaK 


(From  the  Athenaeum.) 

Musical  and  Dramatic  Gossip. — The  quire  of 
singing  birds  is  now  rapidly  clearing  out  of  London. 
Madame  Grisi  and  Signer  Mario  are  not  going  into 
our  provinces  as  was  expected — neither,  we  believe, 
to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  winter ;  but  intend,  it  is 
said,  to  break  fresh  ground  in  an  opposite  direction, 
by  singing  in  the  Spanish  capital.  The  rest  of  the 
company,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  is  very  inferior  ; 
and  a  singular  announcement  in  connexion  with  this 
is,  that  Signer  Mario  has  undertaken  the  "  adminis- 
trative superintendence  "  ((^ufcre^  stage-management  7) 
and  the  direction  of  the  singers.  M.  Nicolas,  a  small 
singer  who  appeared  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  of  Paris 
two  years  ago,  has  been  promoted  to  no  less  arduous 
an  occupation  than  tliat  of  first  tenor  at  the  Teatro 
delta  Scala,  Milan.  Times  are  changed  in  the  Lom- 
bard capital  with  a  vengeance  !  The  barytone,  Sig- 
ner Giraldoni,  a  French  gentleman  who  has  been 
singing  in  Northern  Italy  with  some  success  [vide 
Athen,  No.  1564],  is  about  to  join  the  company  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Some  of  our  opera-goers  will  be  sorry 
to  hear  that  Madame  Lotti  della  Santa  is  not  coming 
to  London  for  1860, — others  that  Madame  Penco  is. 

A  score  of  '  John  the  Baptist,'  the  Oratorio  by 
Herr  Hager,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
Athenceum,  is  in  London.  Those  who  have  seen  it 
speak  highly  of  the  music  as  a  specimen  of  the  mod- 
ern eclectic  style.  It  may  possibly  be  given  during 
the  winter,  we  hear,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall. 

The  operatic  news  from  Germany  is  small.  Of  a 
new  symphonist,  or  pianist,  or  violinist  we  do  not 
hear  a  note.  Betwixt  Pedantry  on  the  one  side,  and 
Red  Republicanism  on  the  other,  its  magnificent 
school  of  instrumental  art  and  artists  seems  like  "  to 
die  out "  ;  but  Herr  Dreyschock,  the  well-known  pi- 
anist, is  announced  as  busy  on  a  one-act  opera, 
'  Fleurette,'  based  on  a  novel  by  Zschokke.  Then 
from  Weimar,  that  Mecca  of  Musicians  of  the  Future, 
come  strange  tidings  of  a  marriage  betwixt  past  and 
present,  betwixt  a  Triton  and  a  minnow.  Shaks- 
peare's  '  Winter's  Tale,'  a  delicious  canvas  for 
music — on  which  we  liappen  to  know  Mendelssohn, 
had  he  lived,  might  liave  painted — is  to  be  arranged 
opera-wise  by  that  elegant  poet  and  man  of  letters, 
Ilerr  Dingelstedt.  So  flir  so  good, — but  it  is  to  be 
set — well-aday  for  Sliakspeare  ! — by  M.  von  Flotow. 
At  Berlin,  they  prcmiise  for  the  great  theatre  a  ver- 
sion of  '  Ludovic,'  by  MM.  Herold  and  Halevy, — 
and  a  revival  of  M.  Auber's  '  Gustave.'  "  The  Fu- 
ture," apparently  is  "  backward  in  coming  forward." 

On  the  24th  of  last  month  was  held  a  great  choral 
meeting  of  the  Alsacian  singing  societies  at  Schlestadt. 
The  societies  were  twenty-seven, — the  voices,  when 
united,  were  seven  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 

In  addition  to  our  notice  of  Panseron  last  week, 
the  musical  reader  may  like  to  know  that,  during  the 
early  period  of  his  life,  he  was  Chapelmaster  to  Prince 
Estcrhazy,  as  successor  of  Haydn.  The  musical  and 
dramatic  obituary  of  the  year  must  be  lengthened  by 
the  names  of  Herr  Forti,  a  singer  long  attached  to 
the  opera  at  Vienna,  and  rated  as  the  best  Don  Juan 
in  Germany, — and  of  M.  Firmin,  the  actor,  well 
known  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Theatre  Francois. 

Madame  Hillen,  who  has  been  singing  for  some 
years  past  in  Holland,  has  been  tried  in  the  luckless 
'  Guillaume  Tell,'  at  the  Grand  Opira, — which  no 
longer  seems  able  to  find  or  to  keep  passable  singers, 
or  to  produce  works  in  any  way  worthy  of  its  olden 
reputation. 

For  years  past  the  Englishman  who  has  boated 
down  the   Lake  of  Como  has  been  shown,  hard  by 


the  Villa  Pasta,  the  Villa  Taglioni.  Then,  who  that 
has  known  that  pleasure  of  all  pleasures,  the  gliding 
down  the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice  in  a  gondola,  who 
that  has  an  eye  for  the  fantastic  riches  of  Venetian 
architecture,  has  not  paused  before  the  Ca'  d'  Oro, 
and  envied  its  possessor,  before  asking  the  possessor's 
name  7 — "  Sior  !  La  Taglioni,"  being  the  answer  of 
the  Checco  or  Damiani  who  sculls  the  traveller  for- 
wards. But  "  clie  sara,  sa)-a."  Dance  cannot  sit 
still,  but  must  be  Dance,  to  its  dying  days.  Those 
who  frequented  Signor  Rossini's  Soirges  last  winter 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Chaussie  d'  Antin — told  that, 
besides  wonderful  new  melodies  which  they  heard 
played  on  the  horn  by  M.  Vivier,  and  a  new  scena 
sung  by  Madame  Alboni,  and  six  compositions  of  the 
same  words  which  are  some  day  to  be  published,  they 
had  seen  the  apparition  of  Madame  Taglioni,  dan- 
cing—actually dancing — in  a  small  salon  the  won- 
drous Tyrolienne,  from  '  Guillaume  Tell.'  More  re- 
cently we  have  had  occasion  to  tell  how  the  veteran 
Sijlphide  was  encouraging  and  watching  over  Mile. 
Emma  Livry.  This  might  have  been  merely  an  act 
of  personal  good-nature,  had  not  the  matter  been 
since  explained  by  an  announcement  that  "  the  State  " 
(which  is  now  the  Grand  Op€ra  in  Paris)  had  appoin- 
ted Madame  Taglioni  "  as  inspectress  of  the  dancing 
classes  at  the  Opera,  with  the  commission  of  finish- 
ing such  pupils  as  seem  to  be  destined  to  take  a  place 
in  the  first  rank."  A  descent  this — any  one  but  an 
ex-Si/lphide  might  fancy — from  that  delicious  lake  and 
that  Venetian  palace ! 


MUil  Correspitkitte. 


Batavia,  Illinois,  Aug.  30. — How  do  you  sup- 
pose we  get  along  out  here  with  so  little  music  ? 
Well,  I  assure  you  it  is  hard  work,  but  we  hope  in 
coming  time  to  be  as  far  advanced  in  the  divine  art 
here  as  you  at  the  east.  Although  you  will  find  very 
few  real  musicians  here  in  Illinois,  and  almost  as  few 
who  have  any  kind  of  an  appreciation  of  classic 
music,  yet  we  hope  for  better  times  for  the  Garden 
State.  One  thing  is  encouraging.  The  educational 
institutions  of  this  State  are  beginning  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  giving  good  musical  advantages.  Some 
of  them  have  a  regular  course  of  musical  instruction. 
At  the  city  of  Aurora  (having  about  8,000  inhabitants) 
they  have  regular  Instruction  in  vocal  music  in  the 
public  schools. 

Sometimes  "  our  set  "  have  a  good  time.  They 
command  a  very  superior  soprano  and  Mezzo  Sopra- 
no, a  fine  Baritone  and  two  tolerable  Bassi.  They 
have  a  pianist  who  is  nameless,  who  can  generally 
play  anything  they  can  sing.  Sometimes  Mozart's 
12th  Mass  is  the  programme.  Sometimes  a  part  of 
Stabat  Mater,  (Rossini,  not  Fry.)  Maybe  one  of 
Mendelssohn's  four-part  songs,  and  some  lighter  se- 
lections from  Mozart,  Donizetti,  Bellini  or  possibly 
Verdi. 

Perhaps  we  take  breath  on  Beethoven's  immortal 
C  minor  Sonata,  a  Polonaise  or  Mazurka  by  Chopin, 
or  a  Lied  ohne  Worte  of  Mendelssohn.  What  a 
world  of  beauty  opens  to  one,  when  once  are  passed 
the  frothy  threshholds,  and  behold  the  inner  temple 
where  only  the  '  Masters  '  serve  the  altar  fires. 

I  spent  a  very  interesting  evening,  not  long  since 
with  a  young  lady  who  has  just  completed  a  two 
years  course  of  study  at  the  Moravian  School  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  programme  was  about  this  : 
Sonata,  op.  27  in  C  minor,  Beethoven.  Polonaise, 
Chopin.  Concert  SlUck,  Weber,  and  a  Lied  of  Men- 
delssohn's transcribed  by  Heller.  Pretty  well  for  a 
girl  of  16,  is  it  not? 

"  Our  set "  had  a  fine  time  the  other  night  learning 
that  Incarnatus  from  the  12th  Mass.  What  a  beauty 
almost  heavenly  there  is  about  that  whole  movement ! 
On  the  generality  of  pianos  here  the  fertile, _/i(i(7e,  the 
prolific,  the  multitudinous  Grobe  reigns  supreme. 
To  many  he  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  so  one  almost 
wonders  if  his  name  would  not  be  better  spelled  with 
an  '  1 '  than  with  an  '  r.' 

Excuse  this  long  and  diseussive  letter.  Nothing 
encourages  us  so  much  as  the  familiar  face  of 
Dwight's  Journal.     Good  luck  attend  it !  M. 


>penal  Itotites. 
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Mdsio  dt  Mail. — Cfuantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rs.f  id'ty  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  ^iano  Accompaniment. 

Absent  friends.     Song.  John  BlocJcley,  25 

Parting.     Song.  E.  Folk.  25 

She  sleeps.     Song.  G.  W>  Stratton.  25 

Pretty  sentimental  ballads. 

The  elegant  fellow.    Comic  Song.     Albert  Smith.  25 

This  song  runs  on  the  shallowness  and  good-for- 
nothingness  of  the  "  elegant  fellow  " ;  is  written  in  a 
lig-ht,  happy  vein,  and  furnished  with  an  appropriate 
melody. 

Washington's  grave.     Song.        Henry  Eihmeier,  25 
A  stirring  song.    On  the  last  lines  a  chorus  may 
come  in. 

Not  in  thoughts  remotest  dreaming.  (D'lin  pen- 
siero."     From  "  La  Sonnambula."  25 

Song,  arranged  from  the  celebrated  Quintet  in  this 
opera,  for  a  medium  voice. 

O  God,  my  soul's  too  ardent.     (D*un  alma  trop- 
po.    Prom  Donizetti's  "  11  Poliuto  or  /  Martiri."  25 
Beautiful  Romanza  for  Tenor  in  the  first  act.     This 
is  one  of  the  series  of  vocal  beauties  from  this  opera, 
of  which  three  other  songs  have  been  issued  before. 

Riflemen,  form  !     A  patriotic  song.     Geo.  Linley.  25 

Riflemen,  form!     "         "  "         J.  BlocUey.  25 

The  words  are  from  the  pen  of  Tennyson,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  were  caused  by  the  feeling  of  alarm  at  the 
movements  of  the  French  Emperor  which  pervades  al- 
most the  whole  of  England.  Consequently  this  song, 
to  which  music  has  been  .set  by  several  of  the  best 
English  composers,  enjoyed  a  marvellous  popularity 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Styrian  Medley,  Charles  Grobe.  50 

A  potpourri  of  the  most  pleasing  Styrian  airs. 
Rather  easy. 

Kind  words  can  never  die.  "With  Variations. 
By  Charles  Grobe.  50 

A  favorite  melody,  varied  in  Grobe's  brilliant  style. 
Silvery  shower.     Morceau  brilliant.     Louis  Selli.  50 

Very  effective.    This  piece  cannot  fail  to  please. 

First  steps  of  youth.    Twelve  lessons  on  five  notes, 

A.  Diabelli.  35 

A  re-issue  of  a  truly  valuable  little  work,  which 
supplies  the  pupil  with  little  pieces  for  his  first  lessons 
such  as  pianoforte  schools  in  most  cases  have  but  a 
small  number  of. 

Bohemian  Girl.     (Boquet  of  melodies.        Beyer.  50 
A  new  number  of  this  well  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed set. 

Cherbourg  Quadrilles.  Charles  D' Albert.  35 

On  popular  French  airs. 

Prince  of  "Wales  March.  Stephen  Glover.  25 

EEfective  and  pretty. 

Books. 
Librettos  of  the   Operas  of  "  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor,"  "  Don  Giovanni,"  **  Norma,"  "  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia,"  "II  Trovatore/'  and  "La  Son- 
nambula."    Each  25 

The  above  are  now  ready  of  Ditson  &  Co.'s  Stand- 
ard Opera  Librettos.  They  each  have  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish words,  and  the  music  of  the  principal  Airs,  and 
as  neat  and  convenient  handbooks  for  opera-goers 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
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Tranplated  for  this  Journal. 

Verdi  and  his  Later  Operas. 

From  the  French  of  P.  ScuDO.* 

I.  The  Sicilian  Vespers,  (continued). 

The  second  Act,  the  scene  of  which  passes  in 
a  beautiful  valley  near  Palermo,  on  a  shore  where 
the  conspirator  Proeida  is  just  landing,  opens 
with  an  air  of  quite  a  large  toiirniire : 

O  mon  pays,  pays  tant  regrett^, 

L'exne  te  salae  apres  trois  ana  d'absence! 

The  motive  of  the  cavatina  which  is  then  sung 
by  Proeida: 

Dans  1 '  ombre  et  te  silence, 

is  a  melody  in  the  well  known  manner  of  M. 
Verdi,  and  presents  nothing  very  new.  The  ef- 
fect here  obtained  is  wholly  in  the  fine  bass 
voice  of  M.  Obin,  who,  however,  abuses  the  sus- 
pended notes,  prolonging  them  too  far.  The  duo 
for  soprano  and  tenor  between  the  duchess  Helen 
and  Henry  is  one  of  great  poverty  of  style  and 
harmony  in  all  that  precedes  the  junction  of  the 
two  voices,  which  then  breathe  forth  a  charming 
nocturne  with  an  organ-point  quite  ingeniously 
harmonized  for  a  situation  so  grave.  For  a  com- 
poser who  has  an  eye  above  all  things  to  dramatic 
logic,  is  this  pretty  madrigal  quite  in  place  in  the 
mouth  of  a  woman  and  of  an  obscure  young 
man,  who  mutually  promise  long  and  faithful 
love,  after  they  shall  have  shed  the  blood  of  the 
oppressors  of  Sicily  ?  In  faith,  M.  Verdi  has 
done  like  all  systematic  spirits  :  he  is  often  and 
very  happily  inconsistent.  To  enable  one  to  ap- 
preciate the  merit  of  the  finale  of  the  second  act, 
we  must  define  the  situation  of  the  different  per- 
sonages who  fill  the  scene.  On  this  same  shore, 
where  the  conspirator  Pi-ocida  has  landed,  stands 
a  chapel  of  St.  Rosalie,  who  is  the  object  of  pop- 
ular worship.  Twelve  betrothed  couples  of  the 
country  come  in  dancing,  to  celebrate  their  ap- 
proaching union.  This  spectacle  attracts  the 
French  soldiers,  who,  excited  by  the  provoking 
railleries  of  Proeida,  whose  plan  it  is  to  stir  up 
the  indignation  of  the  crowd,  carry  off  the  Sici- 
lian women,  as  formerlj-  the  Romans  carried  off 
the  wives  of  the  Sabines.  The  outraged  hus- 
bands and  lovers  advance  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  expressing  their  indignation  is  a  sort  of 
broken  and  vigorous  recitative : 
Interdits accabl6^8 et  de  honte et  de  rage    .    .    . 

While  this  ensemble  is  declaimed  in  a  muffled 
manner,  we  hear  behind  the  scenes  a  song  of 
merriment,  and  then  we  see  arrive  in  the  back- 
ground, on  a  sea  of  azure,  a  tartune  filled  with 
Frenc^h  soldiers  and  abducted  women,  who  ap- 
pear to  console  themselves  for  their  slavery  by 
singing  a  barcarole  of  a  ravishing  rhythm  and 
melodic  color : 

Obonheur!  Od6HceI 
Plaisir.  soia-nous  propice  I 

Afler  some  words  of  recitative  exchanged  be- 
tween Proeida,  Helen  and  some  men  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  song  of  rage  recommences  and  is  united 


with  the  barcarole,  and  the  two  motives  form  an 
ensemble  of  a  very  fine  effect,  which  terminates 
the  second  act. 

In  the  third  act  we  are  in  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  at  Palermo,  where  Henry  has  been 
conducted  by  force,  after  having  refused  to  come 
at  the  invitation  of  Guy  de  Monfort.  A  duo  for 
tenor  and  baritone,  between  the  lieutenant  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  and  the  young  Henry,  whose 
fiiiai  tenderness  Guy  seeks  to  captiva'e  by  ap- 
prising him  that  he  is  his  father,  contains  some 
pretty  good  passages  ;  among  others  this  phrase, 
which  is  sung  by  the  governor  : 

Qiiand  ma  bonte  tonjours  nouTelle 
L'empechaib  d'etre  condamn^, 

and  the  first  ensemble  where  the  two  voices  unite 

in  a  phrase  ample  and  full  of  emotion : 

Punr  moi,  quelle  ivresae  inconnue 
De  contempler  ses  traits  cherial 

The  following  verse  especially  is  thrown  into 
relief  by  a  great  kindliness  : 

Mod  fils!  .  .  .  mon  fils!  c'est  li  mon  filal 

M.  Bonnehee  delivered  it  with  a  telling  voice 
full  of  paternal  unction.  The  music  of  the  diver- 
tissement of  The  Four  Seasons  is  at  least  satisfac- 
tory, especially  that  of  Autumn ;  it  would  do 
honor  to  a  composer  who  should  have  no  other 
pretentions.     *     *     «     » 

The  finale  of  the  third  act  is  a  piece  vigorous 
enough  to  merit  an  analysis.  The  carrying  off 
of  Henry  by  the  soldiers  of  Guy  de  Monfort,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act,  has  excited .  the  solici- 
tude of  his  friends  Proeida  and  Helen,  who  have 
resolved  to  deliver  him,  by  penetrating,  under  a 
disguise,  into  the  fete  given  by  the  governor. 
Warned  by  his  son,  who  does  not  decide  until  the 
last  extremity  upon  betraying  his  fellow  conspir- 
ators, Guy  de  Monfort  has  Proeida  and  Helen 
arrested,  and  hence  results  a  complicated  situation 
in  which  Henry,  Proeida,  Helen  and  the  gover- 
nor express  the  diflferent  passions  which  agitate 
them.  The  ensemble  commences  with  a  phrase 
first  uttered  in  unison  by  the  disarmed  and  con- 
fused conspirators,  then  repeated  by  the  governor, 
his  son,  and  the  French  courtiers,  and  resumed  a 
third  time  by  the  chorus  and  all  the  bystanders. 
This  ascending  progression  bursts  out  in  a  formi- 
dable tulti  of  a  grand  effect.  It  is  very  brief,  but 
powerful. 

The  fourth  act,  of  which  the  scene  passes  in 
a  fortress  where  Proeida  and  Helen  are  confined, 
commences  with  a  tenor  air  sung  by  Henry.  The 
melody  of  this  air : 

0  jour  de  deuil  et  de  souffrance! 
is  a  rather  too  faithful  souvenir  of  the  song  of 
the  passover  in  the  Jidve  of  M.  Halevy.  The  duo 
which  follows,  between  Helen  and  Henry,  who 
has  come  to  justify  himself  for  having  been  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  calamity  of  his  mistress, 
begins  painfully  enough  by  songs  of  recitative, 
with  which  M.  Verdi  is  always  embarrassed. 
The  ensemble  of  this  duo,  however,  has  a  happy 
melody,  as  well  as  the  solo  of  Helen,  which  forms 
an  agreeable  romance : 


Ami  .  .  .  .  le  coeur  d'H6Un« 
Paidonne  au  repentirl 

But  I  do  not  like  the  chromatic  descending  or- 
gan-point, which  forms  its  conclusion.  The  sa- 
lient and  truly  delicious  part  of  this  duo,  is  the 
ensemble  which  concludes  it : 

Pour  moi  rayonne 
Douce  couronne. 

The  melodic  phrase  pronounced  separately  by 
the  two  persons,  with  an  accompaniment  of  harps, 
gains  on  being  heard  several  times,  and  the  pub- 
lic, enchanted,  demanded  its  repetition.  This 
moreeau  will  have  as  much  success  in  the  world 
as  it  obtains  in  the  theatre,  where  Mile.  Cruvelli 
sings  her  part  with  more  taste  than  one  had  a 
right  to  hope.  Proeida  and  Helen,  who  await 
their  punishment,  are  in  the  presence  of  Henry, 
who  has  come  to  justify  himself  in  their  eyes. 
He  tells  them  in  what  a  cruel  perplexity  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  his  father,  Guy  de 
Monfort,  whom  they  were  about  to  assassinate. 
He  promises  to  employ  all  his  influence  to  save 
the  woman  whom  he  adores  and  his  friend  Proei- 
da. The  governor,  who  joins  them,  sets  but  one 
condition  to  the  pardon  of  the  two  condemned 
ones ;  it  is  that  Henry  shall  publicly  call  him  his 
father.  From  this  situation  results  a  quatuor,  the 
commencement  of  which  is  painful  and  without 
character,  and  which  is  only  relieved  a  little  in 
the  ensemble,  with  the  addition  of  the  chorus,  by 
recalling  well  known  effects,  and  particularly  the 
incomparable  Trio  of  Guillaunie  Tell.  At  the 
order  of  the  governor,  the  two  prisoners  are 
about  to  be  led  to  death,  and  already  we  hear,  in 
a  vast  hall  which  suddenly  opens  before  the  pub- 
lic, a  De  profundis,  whose  lugubrious  notes  form 
a  contrast  with  the  situations  of  the  persons  on 
the  stage.  This  confused  and  ill-cemented  op- 
position is  far  from  producing  the  same  effect 
with  the  chant  of  the  il/iserere  in  the  fourth  act  of 
the  Trovatore. 

Full  of  songs  and  joyous  sounds,  announcinn- 
the  marriage  of  Helen  with  Henry,  the  fifth  act 
contains  nothing  remarkable,  except  a  very  inge- 
nious bolero,  which  Mile.  Cruvelli  hurls  into  the 
air  with  a  vigorous  voice,  and  which  they  make 
her  repeat  without  being  able  to  catch  a  single 
word  of  the  two  couplets  which  compose  it: 

Mcrci,  jeunes  amies, 
D*un  souvenir  si  douxl 

then  a  romance  for  tenor  voice : 

La  brise  soufQe  au  loin  plus  l^g^re  et  plus  pure, 

whose  graceful  melody  renders  with  sufficient 
happiness  the  sentiment  which  fills  the  heart  of 
Henry  at  the  moment  when  he  believes  he  is  to 
marry  Helen  ;  finally  the  trio  which  follows  be- 
tween Proeida,  Henry  and  Helen,  a  badlv  de- 
signed moreeau,  but  from  which  shoots  a  certain 
flame,  which  announces  the  rising  of  the  Paler- 
mitans  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece,  which 
would  gain  by  lasting  only  three  hours  instead  of 
five. 

AVe  have  now  enumerated  scrupulously  all  the 
morceaux  and  all  the  more  or  less  salient  parts  of 
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M.  Verdi's  score  :  in  the  first  act,  the  introductory 
chorus,  the  cavatinaof  Helen,  the  unaccompanied 
quatuor  and  certain  passages  of  the  duo  between 
Monfort  and  Henry;  in  act  second,  the  air  which 
Procida  sings  on  landing  in  Sicily  after  three 
years'  absence,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  which 
recalls  a  similar  chorus  and  air  in  the  second  act 
of  the  Trocalore,  the  duo  between  the  duchess 
Helen  and  Henry,  and  the  delicious  barcarole 
which  forms  the  theme  of  the  finale ;  the  duo  be- 
tween Guy  de  Monfort  and  his  son  Henry,  the 
music  of  the  divertissemoit  and  the  finale  of  the 
third  act ;  in  the  fourth  act,  the  tenor  air  and  es- 
pecially the  beautiful  duo  between  Helen  and 
Henry;  finally,  in  the  fifth,  the  original  bolero, 
in  which  Mile.  Cruvelli  makes  herself  justly  ap- 
plauded, and  some  passages  of  the  romance  sung 
by  Henry. 

If  now  from  these  observations  in  detail   we 
endeavor  to  draw  a  conclusion  which  shall  satisfy 
the  mind,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  note  in  the  op- 
era of  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers "  the  two  qualities 
which  we  have  always  recognized  in  the  talent  of 
M.  Verdi :  the  dramatic  sentiment  in  the  violent 
situations  and  a  certain  elegiac  tenderness  ;  that 
is  to  saj',  the  two  extreme  notes  in  th'e  keyboard 
of  passion.     In  this  the  Italian  composer  is  per- 
fectly a  man  of  his  time,  and  above  all  of  the  lit- 
erary school  by  which  he  is  particularly  inspired. 
In  fact,  nothing  is  more  common  in  our  day  than 
these  bold   uxtapositions  of  thick  shadows  and  of 
brilliant  lights  ;  of  choral  masses  clashing  together 
in  a  powerful  tuUi,  by  the  side  of  a  simple  canti- 
lena sighed  forth  upon  rustic  pipes.     The  defects 
with  which   one  may  reproach   M.   Verdi,   and 
which  he  shares  with  a  great  nvnnber  of  artists 
and  of  poets,  is  the  absence  of  a  sustained  style 
which  proceeds  without  violence,  and  assists  the 
ear  in  the  perilous  moments  of  transition.     Tran- 
sition, which  Horace  and  Boileau  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  art  of  writing, 
transition  is  for  the  musician  a  still  more  impor- 
tant matter,  for  we  may  affirm  that  it  involves  all 
the  secrets  of  composition.     This  limpid  discourse, 
without  jolts   and   without   extreme  dissonance, 
which  only  rises  and  only  subsides  to  express  the 
transports  and  the  droopings  of  the  soul,  prepar- 
ing its  catastrophes  and  giving  us  a  presentiment 
of  them  ;  this  language  of  the  masters,  where  the 
image  and  the  modulation  ajjpear  only  to  illumine 
the  idea  or  the  sentiment,  and  not  to  usurp  its 
place ;  this  homogeneous  tessatura,  as  the  Italians 
express  it,  this  luminous  empalement  which  char- 
acterizes the  style  of  great  painters  as  well  as 
that  of  great  musicians  such  as  Mozart,  Weber, 
and  Rossini,  is  entirely  wanting  in  M.  Verdi,  as 
it  is  wanting  in  i\I.  Hugo,  who  has  exercised  so 
great  an  influence  over  the  Italian  composer. 

M.  Verdi  has  not  made  good  musical  studies : 
his  scores  are  there  to  prove  it  to  those  who 
know  how  to  read  ;  but  endowed  with  a  temper- 
ament both  vigorous  and  tender,  with  a  mind  at 
once  impetuous  and  patient,  he  has  acquired  a 
certain  practice  in  the  art  of  writing  and  of  ma- 
noeuvring the  choral  masses,  which  has  found  its 
account  in  the  great  successes  which  he  has  ob- 
tained in  Italy  for  twenty  years.  Beautiful  cho- 
ruses ;  ensemble  pieces  vigorously  inlrecciati,  that 
is  to  say  knit  together  with  an  instinct  of  ascend- 
ing progression  which  belongs  to  him :  a  certain 
number  of  melodic  ideas,  short  breathed,  bi.t 
colored  and  not  without  a  certain  originality ;  a 
gross,  noi.sy,  empty  instrumentation,  almost  al- 


ways disposed  in  two  corps  de  haitaille  which  are 
comliined  but  rarely,  the  stringed  instruments  on 
one  side,  and  the  wind  instruments  on  the  other  : 
such  are  the  qualities  and  such  are  also  the  de- 
fects which  one  has  been  able  to  remark  in  Na- 
biicco,  I  duo  Foscari,  Eftwni,  Luisa  Miller,  and 
in  II  Trovatore,  the  best  work  of  M.  Verdi  before 
the  "  Sicilian  Vespers." 

One  cannot  deny  that  the  Italian  composer  has 
made  laudable  efforts  this  time  to  raise  himself  to 
that  equality  of  style  which  so  far  he  has  always 
lacked.  In  fact,  the  opera  of  the  "  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers "  is  much  better  written  than  his  preceding 
works :  it  shows  a  veritable  progress,  as  well  in 
the  manner  of  treating  the  voices,  as  in  the  acces- 
sories of  instrumentation  ;  we  find  there  without 
doubt  a  great  many  well  known  effects,  certain 
inevitable  formulas,  since  they  are  inherent  in 
the  composer's  way  of  feeling  ;  but  the  melodies 
are  loss  tormented  and  develop  themselves  will- 
ingly upon  the  easier  chords  of  the  voice ;  the 
duos  and  ensemble  pieces  are  better  desijjned,  al- 
though there  still  remains  much  to  be  done  byM. 
Verdi  in  the  difficult  part  of  dramatic  joinership 
or  ossature.  It  is  here  that  one  perceives  the 
finger  of  great  masters ;  it  is  in  the  designing  of 
a  finale,  like  that  of  Don  Juan,  and  of  the  second 
act  of  the  Nozze  di  Figaro,  like  that  of  II  Bar- 
Mere,  of  Otello,  of  Semiramide,  of  Moiae,  of  the 
fourth  act  of  the  Huyuenois,  of  the  fourth  act  of 
the  Prophele  and  of  Lucia,  that  the  creative  ge- 
nius shows  itself,  armed  with  the  science  of  de- 
duction, at  which  the  smart  wits  lauMi  because 
they  are  ignorant  of  its  secrets. 

M.  Verdi  is  still  far  from  these  models,  but  he 
evidently  marches  in  their  direction,  for  several 
pieces  of  the  Vepres  Siciliennes  betray  a  noble 
ambition  to  elevate  himself  to  the  rank  of  true 
masters,  amongst  whom  Meyerbeer  above  all  has 
the  preference  with  the  Italian  composer.  The 
score  of  the  Vepres  Siciliennes,  from  the  first 
measures  of  the  overture  to  the  smaller  details  of 
the  instrumentation, — such  as  the  frequent  em- 
ployment ot  violins  at  a  very  acute  pitch,  while 
the  wind  instruments,  the  flute,  the  oboe,  the 
clarinet,  fill  up  the  harmony  below,  —  proves, 
moreover,  that  the  author  of  Ernani  and  II  Tro- 
vutore  proceeds  from  the  author  of  Rohert  and 
the  Huguenots,  as  Rossini  proceeds  from  Mozart 
and  Cimarosa.  This  crossing  of  races  in  the 
productions  of  Art  forms  one  of  the  most  curious 
phenomena  of  history.  These  are  not  imitations, 
but  similar  natures  meeting  and  impregnating  one 
another,  as  when  one  plant  is  engrafted  upon 
another.  The  originality  of  the  son  is  not  the 
less  real  for  having  some  traits  of  resemblance 
with  that  of  th  '  father ;  only  the  assimilations  of 
the  elements  absorbed  is  not  yet  complete  in  M. 
Verdi,  and  he  will  require  still  a  certain  period 
of  gestation  to  vindicate  his  exclusive  property  in 
the  borrowings  he  has  made.     *     »     » 


Peeps  at  Italian  Papers. 

By  Teovator. 

The  Italian  Musical  Papers  are  edited  by  one-idea 
folks.  During  all  the  great  political  revolutions  that 
have  so  recently  occurred  in  that  country,  the  musical 
journals  have  preserved  their  steady  course,  not  once 
alluding  to  the  downfall  of  dynasties  or  intimating 
that  there  could  be  anything  going  on  in  the  world  of 
more  intense  and  absorbing  interest  than  the  move- 
ments of  artisti  disponsibili,  the  successes  of  "  egregi- 
oas  "  tenors,  and  the  production  of  ephemeral  operas. 


So  I  read  them  with  a  polcnin  countenance,  comport- 
ing w-ith  the  colossal  importance  of  their  contents. 

You  have  heard  of  Tacchinardi  —  one  Nicola 
Taechinardi,  a  great  singer  in  his  day,  which  was 
some  time  before  our  sun  rose.  Tins  is  what  //  Pi- 
rata  has  to  say  aljout  Tacchinardi,  who  died  a  month 
or  so  ago  : 

"  He  was  born  in  Leghorn,  September  1772.  As 
it  is  indisputable  that  all  men  are  born  with  some  par- 
ticular tendencies  or  spccird  inclinations,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  to  hear,  that  from  infiincy  Tacchinardi 
was  devoted  to  music  ;  and  that  in  his  father's  orches- 
tra he  played  the  violoncello  at  an  early  age,  distin- 
guishing liimself  highly.  He  would  have  continued 
in  this  branch  of  the  musical  profession,  had  not 
greater  gifts  revealed  themselves  in  him  and  dedica- 
ted him  to  song.  He  debuted  in  his  native  city  as  a 
tenor,  and  in  a  very  few  years  played  engagements 
through  the  entire  peninsula.  He  had  not  improvi- 
sed his  career  after  the  manner  of  the  singers  of  to- 
day, but  before  starting  had  made  the  necessary 
studies.  Tacchinardi  laughed  when  he  heard  that 
now  singers  went  upon  the  stage  after  two  or  three 
months'  lessons,  and  told  us  when  we  met  him  in 
1847,  at  Florence  :  '  With  so  few  lessons  it  is  no  won- 
der that  they  can  only  sing  in  the  style  they  do.' 

"  Scarcely  was  his  voice  heard  in  the  theatres  when 
other  theatres  opened  to  him  their  doors,  and  the 
Impresarii  hastened  to  secure  him.  At  Rome,  Gene- 
ral Miollis,  one  of  the  French  commanders  in  Italy, 
proposed  him  for  the  opera  at  Paris,  and  in  that  city 
he  was  so  successful  as  not  only  to  receive  fabulous 
ovations  from  the  public,  but  was  appointed  Cham- 
ber Singer  to  Napoleon  I,  and  the  two  Empresses 
who  ruled  with  him  on  the  French  throne.  From  that 
time  he  was  not  heard  in  the  Italian  theatres  until 
many  years  after  in  Florence,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
passing  into  the  service  of  tlie  Court  of  Tuscany. 

"  Residing  in  this  scat  of  the  Fine  Arts,  he  devoted 
himself  to  teaching  ;  and  as  he  was  a  profound  mn- 
sician,  all  his  pupils  progressed  excellently,  commen- 
cing with  his  daughter  Fanny,  who  merited  the  title 
of  '  the  Italian  Syren.'  He  was  an  excellent  com- 
poser as  well  as  a  first  rate  singer  and  Maestro.  His 
works  were  models  of  genius  and  science,  and_re- 
ceived  the  merited  eulogiums  of  Rossini,  Spontini  and 
Pacr. 

"  The  grand  artists  of  his  epoch,  without  exception, 
sought  his  friendship  and  advice.  Canova,  the  Phidi- 
as of  our  era,  wished  to  make  his  bust.  Nicola  Tae- 
chinardi died  on  the  fourteenth  of  March  last.  His 
words  to  the  Romans  are  famous.  When  they  hissed 
him  once  for  his  unprepossessing  personal  appear- 
ance, he  exclaimed  :  '  I  am  here  to  make  myself 
heard,  and  not  to  exhibit  myself  " 

So  good  bye  to  Tacchinardi.  Let  as  turn  to 
another  paper,  and  look  at  the  musical  panorama  of 
Italy  as  it  unfolds. 

Brescia.  What  are  they  doing  there  after  the  war  1 
They  are  singing  the  Trovatar,  the  star  being  that 
superb  baritone,  Cresci,  of  whom  I  have  previously 
written  to  Dwight's  Journal.  He  is  a  great  singer, 
with  a  voice  richer  than  that  of  Ainodio,  and  with 
vastly  more  science  and  skill  in  its  use.  Let  the 
panorama  move  on. 

Viterbo.  A  curious  old  fogy  of  a  city  in  the  Papal 
States.  It  has  great  wide  walls  enclosing  an  area 
which  is  only  partially  occupied  by  the  town  itself  It 
seems  as  if  the  city  had  become  cold  and  dead  in  the 
.  extremities,  the  heart  alone  retaining  a  flickering  vi- 
tality. So  the  heart  of  the  city  is  yet  alive  and  com- 
paratively active,  while  near  the  walls  it  is  a  mass  of 
riiin,  often  overgrown  with  grass,  and  very  much 
given  to  turnip  fields.  At  this  old  town  they  have 
a  theatre,  where  the  Giuocatore  of  Rota  has  obtained 
a  great  suceefs.  It  is  a  ballet  in  which  creatures  of 
the  names  of  Fedroai,  Banzi  and  Franc'.ii,  obtained 
the  most  frenzied  applause.  Verdi's  Nabuco  was 
next  produced  with  success. 
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Berlin.  Bellini's  exquisite  opera,  TI  Pirata,  has 
been  prortaccd  at  the  Prussian  capital,  and  will  be 
followed  by  the  Ludoi-ko  of  Merold  •  and  Gustavus  of 
Anber. 

Naples.  Operatic  folks  in  Italy  talk  of  Naples 
with  solemn  ane,  and  the  musical  newspapers  give  it 
a  special  column  with  a  glaring  heading.  Here  is 
the  list  of  singers  at  San  Carlo,  engaged  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  representations,  from  July  28tli, 
18.")9,  to  Passion  Week  in  1860.  Prime  Donnea. 
Luigia  Bendazzi,  Antonietta  Fricci,  Balbina  StelTa- 
noo,  Maria  Spezia,  Giulia  Borsi-Deleurie,  Margherita 
Zenoni ;  signora  Carolina  Dory,  Giulia  Belmonte 
Irma  Paul-Donati,  Ginevra  Giovannoni,  Carolina 
Guarducci.  Compriniarie  Carolina  Cetronfe,  Teresa 
Nocciuoli.  Tenors:  Carlo  Negrini,  Francesco 
MazzolenI,  Antonio  Oliva-Pavani,  Agostino  Pag- 
noni,  Corrado  Conti,  Luigi  Bisaccia,  CoiTado  Lou- 
dano.  Bassi :  Coletti,  Giovanni  Guicciardi,  Rug- 
giero  Pizzigati,  Luigi  Brignole,  Giambattista  An- 
tonucci,  Cesare  Nanni,  Marco  Arati.  Buffo :  RaflFaele 
Scalese. 

One  Giuseppe  Puzone  is  the  general  director  of  the 
Music.  The  Prime  Donw  arc  parcelled  off  into  va- 
rious minute  classifications,  which  only  the  Italian 
language  can  exi)rcss,  but  which  shows  the  strictness 
of  professional  etiquette.  Steftanoni  is  the  only  one 
of  this  tribe  that  has  been  here.  Fricci  is  a  capital 
prima  donna,  a  great  favorite  at  Turin.  Spezia 
sang  last  season  in  London.  Among  the  new  operas 
to  bo  produced,  is  one  written  expressly  for  the  season 
bv  Petrella.  Verdi's  Vespri  SicHiani,  and  Simone 
Bnccanerjra,  and  Rossini's  Se?niramide  will  also  be 
produced. 

One  Eufrasina  Parepa,  an  Italian  singer  of  some 
merit,  has  been  added  to  the  English  Opera  company 
in  London,  and  will  sing  there  with  most  probably 
the  Pyne  troupe,  from  October  to  March.  She  has 
appeared  a  few  times  in  Italian  Opera  in  London. 

Grisi,  Mario  and  Ronconi,  are  going  to  Madrid. 
Their  troupe  includes  Rovere,  tlie  buffo,  so  well 
known  here. 

At  Rio  Janeiro,  Mirate,  that  capital  tenor  and  ex- 
cellent musician,  has  appeared  with  great  success. 
The  report  of  the  Pirata  says  that  "  surprise,  admi" 
ration  and  enthusiasm  welcon^;ed  the  first  revelations 
of  this  notable  genius."  This  Mirate  is  a  great 
tenor,  and  New  York  musicians,  connected  with  the 
opera  house,  say  he  is  the  best  that  ever  visited  this 
country.  Yet,  he  did  not  create  any  .sensation  here' 
The  great  tenors  who  maintain  a  popularity  either  in 
recollection  or  in  the  present  regards  of  the  pubic, 
are  Benedetti,  Salvi,  Mario,  Bettini  and  Brignoli. 


"Handel  Studies"  Keviewed. 

(From, the  Lonilon  Musical  World.) 
(Concluded  from  page  171). 

To  resume.  Here  is  a  definition,  which,  at  first 
sight,  may  pass  for  profound,  but  on  examination 
will  be  found  a  common-place  in  new  wrappings  : — 

"  Prelude  may  imply  simply  preparation — not  ta- 
ble of  contents.  An  overture  may  he  curtain-music  ; 
— not  the  argument  of  the  coming  tragedy." 

The  critic  who  detected  a  .superabundance  of  "  a's  " 
in  the  opening  of  Tasso's  Jeiusalem,  might — if  sufB- 
ciently  schooled  in  the  EngUsh  tongue  to  understand 
English  fine  writing — have  "  made  mince-meat "  of 
the  above.  He  would,  doubtless,  at  once  have  fas- 
tened on  the  following : — "  May  imply  simply." 
First  he  would  have  objected  to  too  many  "  y's  " 
(ma^  impli/  simpb/)  ;  then  to  each  "  y  "  occurring  at 
the  end  of  a  word ;  then  to  the  alternate  "  ply's " 
(imph/  simply)  ;  and  lastly  to  the  "imply's  "  (imply 
simpli/) — condemning  the  whole  as  cncojihonons.  But 
— ever  unmerciful  when  in  the  mood  for  dissecting — 
Francois  Arouct  would  not  have  stopt  here.  On  tlie 
contrary,  he  would  have  questioned  the  vagueness  of 
arrangement  which,  admitting  a  meaning,  offered  a 
choice  of  two,  with  argument  of  equal  force  for  cither. 
"  Prelude,  may  imply  simply  preparation — not  table  of 
contents."  In  other  words,  table  of  contents  may  not 
imply  simply  preparation,  though  prelude  may.  "  An 
overture  may  be  curtain-music  ; — not  the  argumint  of 


the  coming  tragedy."  In  other  words,  the  argument 
of  the  coming  tragedy  may  not  he  curtain  music, 
though  an  overture  may.  The  vice-versa  of  course 
holds  in  both  instances ;  but  Mr.  Cliorley  means 
quite  a  different  thing,  and  should,  therefore,  have 
expressed  himself  differently. 

Not  even  here  would  the  Frenchman  have  stopped. 
"  Prelude,"  he  would  have  urged,  was  no  more  to  be 
confounded  with  "  table  of  contents  "  than  preface 
with  index.  "  An  overture,"  though  ever  so  much 
"the  argument  of  the  coming  tragedy,"  must  still  be 
"  curtain-music,"  since  it  is  played  before  the  curtain. 

To  recapitulate ; — Having  shown  that  the  three 
successive  "v's  "  ("  may  imply  simply")  were  bad  ; 
the  two  successive  "  ply's  "  ("imply  aimply")  worse; 
and  the  "imply's"  ("imply  simply")  worst, 
and  thus  established  a  charge  of  lese-harmonie  ;  having 
demonstrated  that  the  sentences  under  examination 
each  bore  literally  two  significations,  neither  being 
the  signification  intended,  and  thus  justified  an  accu- 
sation of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  "  imply 
simply "  what  he  meant ;  having  explained  tliat 
"  Prelude  "  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  lie 
confounded  with  "  table  of  contents,"  and  thus 
caught  our  "  Student  "  in  the  act  of  demolishing  a 
mare's  nest ;  *  having  pointed  to  the  fact  that,  though 
"  curtain-music  "  need  not  be  "  the  argument  of  the 
coming  tragedy,"  if  the  said  "  argument "  is  an 
overture  it  must  of  necessity  he  "curtain-music,"  and 
thus  proved  the  author's  incompetency  to  apply  the 
adage  :  "  A  mare  is  a  horse,  but  a  horse  is  not  a 
mare  ;  "  having  done  all  this,  to  liis  own  entire  satis- 
faction, Voltaire  would,  peradvcniiire,  have  been 
content,  and  stroked  his  chin  1  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He 
would  have  written  out  the  sentences  again,  turned 
them  backwards  and  forwards  {as  Yellowplush  turned 
the  verses  of  Sir  Bulhvig),  scrutinized  them  with  his 
■  spider's  eyes,  gauged  them  with  his  intellectual  feel- 
ers— slender  as  a  fly's  tongue,  sharp  as  tlie  sting  of  a 
hornet,  exquisite  as  an  alderman's  tooth — and  even- 
tually discovered  a  semi-colon  too  much  or  too  little: 

"  Prelude  may  imply  simply  preparation — not 
table  of  contents.  An  overture  may  bo  curtain- 
music  (;) — not  the  argument  of  the  coming  tragedy.'' 

Why  the  semicolon  after  "  curtain-music  ?  "  There 
\s.  none  after  "preparation."  Or  why  no  semicolon 
after  "  preparation  1  "  There  is  one  after  "  curtain- 
music."  Even  in  punctuation  the  author  of  Handel 
Studies  is  capricious.  "  To  carry  out  the  whimsy  " — 
his  periods  are  so  contrived  as  to  render  his  prose 
either  pointless  or  hj'perpointed. 

Thus  might  have  ai-gued,  sourly,  the  keen-eyed, 
wizened  Gaul.  All  we  dare  hint  is  this  : — in  his  de- 
fence of  the  overture  to  the  Messiah  (which  no  one  in 
the  world  has  ever  dreamt  of  attacking)  Mr.  Chorley 
wishes  to  explain  that  some  overtures  (tl'.ose  to  Der 
Frcischiitz  and  ilasaniello  for  examples)  contain 
themes  and  subordinate  passages  afterwards  used  in 
the  operas,  while  others  (those  to  Figaro  and  the 
fourth  and  last  Fidelia  for  examples)  do  not ;  and  that 
the  overture  to  The  Messiah,  being  of  the  latter  cate- 
gory, is  not  to  be  impeached  on  that  account.  But, 
even  with  a  truism  to  cite,  the  author  of  Ilandd 
Studies  cannot  talk  as  ordinary  mortals,  hut  must 
dress  it  up  after  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  trench- 
ing on  paradox,  or  coquetting  with  obscurity.  As, 
for  instance,  in  allusion  to  Gluck's  recitative  : — 

"  But  if  the  nature  and  properties  of  great  musical 
Rfcitalive  be  w^ell  studied,  we  shall  find  that  tlie  ca- 
dences, the  eiTiployment  of  varied  and  expressive  in- 
tervals, the  play  given  to  the  voice  of  the  deelaimer 
therein  make  a  foundation  on  which  a  melody  can  al- 
most always  be  raised.  Let  any  one  curious  on  the 
suliject,  study  the  recitatives  of  Gluck,  and  there  will 
he  found  throughout  them,  those  large  and  clear  and 
vocal  phrases,  which,  by  the  exercise  of  a  certain  sleight 
of  hand,  may  be  arranged  as  rhythmical  airs." 

"By  the  exercise  of  a  cciiain  sleight  of  hand,"  tlic 
above  could  (perhaps)  be  "  arranged  as  "  intelligililc 
prose.  Mr.  Choiley  means  to  say  that  the  recitatives 
of  Gluck  are  so  full  of  melodious  passages,  that  they 
might  easily  be  turned  into  "rhythmical  airs;"  but 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  all  melody  is  not  necessari- 
ly set  forth  in  precisely  measured  phrases,  and  that 
these  very  parts  of  Gluck's  recitative  which,  "  by  a 
certain  sleight  of  hand,"  he  would  convert  into 
"rhythmical  airs"  arc  rhythmical  of  themselves,  or 
they  could  not  he  melodious.  The  idea,  too.  of  making 
what  is  already  melodious  the  foundation  upon  which 
to  raise  a  melody,  is  so  absurd,  that  we  were  surprised 
to  find  it  oven  in  Handel  Studies.  The  foundation  of 
a  melody  is  the  toss,  just  as  the  base — not  the  win- 
dows, gable-ends,  or  ornamented  cornices — must  con- 
stitute the  foundation  of  a  temple. 

*  Or,  to  use  the  word.i  of  the  dwarf  in  Micronufgn.-!,  "  nttrap- 
p6e  la  nature  sur  le  fait  " — for  the  nature  of  Mr  Cbi  rley  is  ap- 
parently to  demolish  mares'  nests. 


Mr.  Chorley  holds  the  song,  "But  who  may  abide 
the  day  of  his  coming  «  "  and  the  clrorus,  "  He  shall 
purify  the  sons  of  Levi,"  atrKing  "  the  less  valualjle 
parts  "  of  The  Missiuh — "  precisely,"  he  adds,  "  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  musically  difficult."  Waiv- 
ing the  point  that  they  are  nor  "  the  most  musically 
difiicnlt,"  this  argument  would  be  hs  windy  and  un- 
tenable as  most  arguments  in  the  Studies.  If  the 
value  -of  music  were  lessened  by  its  difficulty,  wh^at 
would  become  of  some  of  the  first  pieces  in  Israel, 
and  indeed  in  the  art '!  The  chorus,  "  And  with  his 
stripes,"  is  condemned  as  "  a  dry  display  of  strict 
contrapuntal  science,  which  can  hardly  Jiave  been 
written  with  any  other  purpose  than  to  set  some  very 
difficult  words,  by  way  of  link,  betwixt  the  largo, 
'  Surely,'  and  the  allegro,  '  All  we  like  sheep.'  " 
Mendelssohn,  he  adds,  "  would  have  called  it  bitter." 
Now  we  may  safely  urge  that  Mendelssohn  would 
have  done  nothing  ef  the  sort.  Rather  would  he 
have  smiled  "  bitter "  at  hearing  such  doctrine 
broached.  Doubly  "  bitter  "  ^vould  have  been  tire 
smile  (or  sneer)  of  the  master,  on  being  asked 
whether  the  words  of  "  All  we  like  sheep  "  were  not 
"  merely  treated  as  a  solfeggio,  in  a  major  key,  by 
way  of  relief  to  the  amount  of  sorrowful  music  that 
comes  'oeiore  and  after  them  "  !  "  Here " — con- 
tinues Mr.  Chorley,  with  an  air  of  mock-modesty 
(not  unusual) — "  are  mere  suggestions,  not  solutions 
of  what  is  a  short-coming,  to  be  followed  out  by  those 
who  can  search  more  deeply,  and  see  more  clearly 
than  myself." 

Assuming  (which  we  may,  without  presumption) 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  tio  both,  we  shall,  never- 
thele.'i.s — as  the  very  hunihlest  (no  mock-modesty)  of 
Mr.  Chorley's  superiors  in  depth  of  research  and 
clearness  of  vision^decline  the  task,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  part  of  the  whole  countless  host.  "  To 
follow  out  mere  suggestions,  not  solutions,"  such  as 
are  found  in  every  page  of  Handel  Studies,  would  be 
waste  of  time  and  trouble,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are,  for  the  greater  part,  nothing  better  than 
vague  conceits. 


A  Private  Letter  of  the  D— . 

VientKi,  Aug.  15,  1859. 
To  J.  D.  W.,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Well  beloved;  —  When  one  is  afflicted  and  in  trou- 
ble, there  are  two  approved  modes  of  action  :  the  one, 
to  suffer  in  silence,  smiling  seraphically  the  while, 
(i.  e.  grin  and  bear  it) ;  the  other,  to  call  in  the  sweet 
aid  of  friendship  to  calm  and  soothe  (i.  e.  bore  your 
friends  with  it).  On  the  latter  principle  I  now  write 
you,  being  in  a  certain  sense  "  come  to  grief." 

As  you  well  know,  I  am  under  engagements  to 
supply  and  deliver  so  and  so  much  food  for  the  insa- 
tiable maw  of  the  Journal  of  Music ;  besi<3<>f ,  just 
now  I  have  the  cacoethes  scribeiydi,  itch  for  scribbling, 
strong  upon  me.  Moreover,  duty  and  necessity  com- 
bine to  drive;  yet  —  and  hero  comes  in  the  grief — 
there  are  no  musical  topics  on  hand,  nothing  but  a 
continuation  of  "  How  the  D —  went  Pleasuring-." 
with  significant  hints  from  head  quarters  that,  ajid 
that,  and  tliat,  &c. 

Throwing  myself  upon  my  reserved  rights  as  a 
"  man  and  a  brother,"  I  have  made  up  my  mmd  as 
to  the  course  best  to  pursue;  viz.  to  complete  the 
pleasure  tour,  send  it  home  to  the  editor,  and,  if  he 
thrusts  it  into  the  basket,  when  I  return,  just  quietly 
—  shoot  him,  which  settles  that  matter  —  as  it  will 
settle  him. 

Previously,  however,  I  had  excogitated  two  plans 
of  proceeding  ;  first,  the  Jean  Paul,  and  second,  the 
Kreissler-Hoft'mann  plan. 

You  remember,  and  if  you  do  not  the  fact  is  still 
the  same,  that  in  Jean  Paul's  "Journey  of  the  Army 
Chaplain  Schmelzio  to  Fliitz,"  each  page  contains 
notes,  whicli  no  skill  can  discover  as  having  any  re- 
ference to  any  part  of  the  text.  "  I  had,  for  conven- 
ience, written  the  thoughts  (or  digressions),"  savs 
Jean  Paul  in  the  preface,  "  with  which  I  had  no  ri"-ht 
to  disturb  those  of  the  Field  Chaplain,  and  which 
could  operate  only  as  notes  behind  the  lines,  upon  a 
separate  manuscript  of  my  own,  and  had  given  each 
note  its  number,  as  the  reader  sees,  the  numbers  re 
i..ring  to  the  pages  of  the  stranger's  manuscri  t  . 
hut  in  copying  the  latter,  I  forgot  to  transcribe  the 
numbers  into  the  proper  places.      Now   let  nobody 
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cast  a  stone  at  the  honest  typo,  any  more  than  I  do, 
that  he  —  perhaps  tliinkinj;  it  owing  to  some  partioo- 
lar  whim  of  mine  —  printetl  the  notes  tinder  the  text, 
just  as  they  stood  with  the  Tinmlwrs  all  mixed  op,  yet 
took  care  to  make  sucli  a  pr^siseworthy  and  artistic 
distribation  of  them  as  to  give  every  page  its  due 
proportion  of  this  note-foundation." 

It  strack  me  as  a  happy  thought  to  go  on  with  my 
own  journey,  not  to  Fiiitz,  though,  and  intersperse 
at  due  intervals  paragraphs,  sententious  sayings, 
maxims,  apothegms,  and  other  words  of  wisdom,  all 
relating  to  music,  so  that  both  editor  and  reader  would 
get  their  due  quantum  of  musical  matter,  my  eon- 
science  be  clear,  and  yet  the  pleasure  tour  be  described, 
nav,  written  out  in  fall.  Two  objections  to  the  plan 
were  fatal,  the  difficulty  of  introducing  my  notes  with 
good  effect  into  or  below  the  long  columns  of  a  jour' 
nal;  and  the  danger  that  Jack  Horner  would  pick 
out  all  the  plums  and  cast  the  rest  aside.  At  first  I 
was  quite  delighted  with  the  idea  and  jotted  down  for 
the  purpose  the  following  musical 

PLATITUDES. 
The  power  of  appreciating  tine  idusm  depends  less  upon 
length  of  ear,  than  the  power  of  expatiating  upon  it. 

Unlike  the  literary  editor,  who,  to  avoid  prejudice^  criticizes 
a  work  before  he  reads  it,  the  musical  critic  77ttt3t  hear  any  great 
work  once. 

"  Melody  is  the  sonl  of  music.-'  Hence  the  less  body  of  har- 
mony the  better.  Every  body  admits  that  humanity  reacties 
perfection  in  a  sentimental  young  lady,  "all  sool,''  with  just 
enough  skin  and  bones  for  its  tabernacle. 

The  true  teat  of  greatness  in  music  is  its  power  of  iascina  ting 
a  promiscuous  audience  npon  first  hearing; — just  as  Buck, 
stone  on  the  stage  is  greater  than  a  Bishop  Butler  in  the  pul- 
pjt  —  a  volume  of  Pickwick,  than  a  volume  of  '^  Cosmos  "  — 
the  lecture  of  Pipes,  the  funny  man,  than  a  judit^ial  decision 
by  Marshall,  Story,  or  Shaw,  C.  J. 

Melody  beingthe  soul  of  music,  the  American  invention  of  a 
harmonic  formula  tor  accompanying  all  melodies  indiscrimin- 
ately, is  a  vast  step  forwards. 

[To  illustrate.  When  the  left  hand  lias  once  thoroughly 
learned  its 
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it  is  ready  for  all  the  new  pieces;  and  in  the  country  choir, 
■when  alto,  tenor  and  baas  have  conquered  one  tune  in  the  new 
book,  they  hare  them  all.] 

There  are  maxima  common  to  nil  criticism,  Trhethcr  in  sci- 
ence, literature,  or  the  arts,  both  fine  and  useful.  Ex  gratia, 
"  The  less  the  critic  knows  of  his  topic  the  better,"  —  a  maxim 
equally  true  in  mediciae,  mining,  mathematics,  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  mineralogy  and  music. 


Tor  Facts  in  musical  history  and  biography  consult  French 
^yriters — A  Frenchman  producing  more  within  a  given  time, 
upon  any  given  compo.'jer,  say  Rossini  or  Beethoven,  than  five 
English  or  ten  Germans. 

N.  B.  The  following-  confirms  this  Platitude  and  may  be  use- 
lul  for  reference 

Comparative  Analysis  of  French  and  German  musical  writers 
—  the  specimens  being  taken  from  the  heaps,  and  of  fair  aver- 
age quality. 

Frenchman.  German. 

Research 1  Research 71 

Conscience 0  Conscience 29 

Fancy 99  Fancy 0 
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The  translations  by  the  composers  of  the  "New  School,"  of 
long  poems,  line  by  line,  into  musical  notation,  remind  me  of 
the  Frenchman,  who,  with  madamoiselle,  gives  exhibitions  of 
his  system  of  musical  signals  —  both  seem  determined  to  make 
of  music  an  articulate  speech. 

N.  B.  Why  do  not  the  nations  make  Liszt,  Wagner,  Brendel 
and  the  Frenchman  a  committee,  to  prepare  a  large  dictionary 
in  which  all  word*)  shall  have  equivalents  in  musical  notes  and 
phrases  ?  We  then  should  have  a  universal  language  —  so  soon 
as  every  body  is  born  with  a  musical  ear,  and  has  committed 
the  dictionary  to  memory. 

When  1  read  Fidge's  musical  notices,  which  exhaust  the  dic- 
tionaries and  soar  into  linguistical  regions  too  sublime  for  me 
to  penetrate,  I  find  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  repeating  ran 
dom  pass^;ea  from  ShakBpeare,  as  — 


■  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affafrs  of  men — roogb  hew  Vm  bow  we 
will." 

"  If  rausic  be  the  food  of  Lore,  play  on. 
Give  me  (exceasire)  fits  T  " 

"  IIow  worse  than  a  thankless  snake  it  is 
To  have  a  toothless  child  ! " 

and  so  on. 


After  an  evening^of '^  Sinfonische  Kchtungen,""  Berlioz  over- 
tures and  tlie  like,  a  symphony  by  Joseph  Haydn.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  gentleman  in  the  family  of  wise  women.  "And  what 
do  j/on  know?  "  said  he  at  last  to  a  quiet  little  thing-,  who  had 
not  spoken.  "  I  don't  know  anything,"  said  she,  "  I  am  the 
simple  one."  Bat  she  knew  enough  to  love  and  be  happy; 
and  when  the  gentleman  and  she  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding, he  pressed  his  old  lips  to  her  still  fair,  but  furrowed  brow 
and  softly  aaid,  "  I  thank  thee,  O  my  God,  for  this  simple 
one!  " 


The  poor  little  themes,  in  the  New  School  music,  ohvays  in 
restless  agitation,  unceasingly  tossed  about  on  the  tempest  of 
the  orchestra,  never  allowed  points  of  rest,  for  themselves  or 
for  the  ear,  are  like  tombstone  cherubim ,  which  —  all  head  and 
wings — must  flutter  to  all  eternity,  the  org-onff  of  sitting  being 
wanting. 

"America  has  no  .4rt,"  says  German  Michel. 

America  has  greater  things  to  think  of.  Think  yon,  Handel, 
Bach,  Beethoven,  if  they  could  be  bom  again  into  that  free 
and  happy  land,  would  devote  their  lives  to  fiddling  and  tune- 
makingr,  with  the  Union  to  save  every  five  years,  and  the  illus- 
trious examples  of  the  gi-eat  Eynders,  and  Walsh,  and 

and before  them? 


'•  No  one  should  dare  speak  or  write  upoTi  music  until  he  has 
mastered  the  theory  and  practise  of  the  art," 

Precisely.  Just  so.  Of  course.  Just  as  it  takes  carpenters 
and  stone  masons  to  appreciate  the  Parthenon,  Colosseum,  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Cologne  Cathedral ;  a  surveyor  or  practical 
farmer  to  see  the  beauties  of  a  landscape.  Everybody  knows, 
that  the  public  in  judging  of  the  last  new  poem  by  Longfellow 
or  Tennyson,  takes  its  cue  from  the  type  setters  and  pressmen, 
who  printed  it;  and  that  to  know  whether  a  feast  was  delicious, 
we  ask  the  cooks. 

[This  platitude  may  perhaps  be  more  simply,  tersely  and  ele- 
gantly expresspd  metaphorically,  thus: — 

An  ass  who  knows  the  rules  is  a  better  guide  of  taste  than  a 
nightingale  who  can  only  sing.] 


These  will  do  for  specimens. 

The  Krcissler-HofFmann  plan  would,  Tthink,  have 
proved  an  improvement  on  the  other.  Do  you  re- 
member the  Autobiography  of  the  "  Tomcat  Moor  " 
(Kater  Miirr)  ?  Yon  should,  if,  as  I  believe,  it  was 
one  of  the  books  we  had  "  np  at  the  Lalce."  Ah,  that 
was  luxnry !  lying  upon  our  couches  of  fragrant 
boughs  of  fir  and  Arbor  Vitae,  a  blanket  for  covering, 
and  carpet-bag  for  pillow,  the  cool  wind  from  the  lake 
breathing  in  through  the  window  and  doorlcss  open- 
ings of  the  old  log  house,  the  rain  pattering  upon  the 
roof  and  the  trees,  and  we  devouring  the  delightful 
fantasies  of  Hoffmann  ■?  According  to  him,  as  Murr 
wrote  page  after  page  of  his  autobiography,  he  tore 
the  leaves  from  a  manuscript  found  in  his  garret  to 
place  between  his  own  as  blotters.  The  printer,  how- 
ever, put  all  in  type,  as  it  came  to  hand,  and  rather 
than  lose  the  cost  of  printing,  the  book  was  so  pub- 
lished, —  Iloifman  succeeding  only  in  having  certain 
letters  inserted  in  their  proper  places  to  show  when 
Murr  is  writing  and  where  the  blotters  begin.  And 
tluis  is  interwoven  the  history  of  Ivreissler  and  Julia, 
with  that  of  the  Tomcat  Moor  —  and  I  hardly  know, 
in  literature,  musical  writing  so  delicious  as  much  of 
it  is.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  possibly  follow 
this  example  to  good  advantage,  and  that  the  unmu- 
sical diary  of  a  journey  might  be  buoyed  up  and  made 
to  swim  by  the  bladders  of  successive  chapters,  inter- 
spersed, from  one  of  my  late  friend  Brown's  Sketches. 
As  the  booksellers  assure  me  that  such  matter  pub- 
lished in  book  form  will  not  sell,  this  is  the  only  use 
to  which  Brown's  papers  can  be  put.  It  was  a  feel- 
ing of  natural,  and  I  hope  justifiable  pi-ide,  which 
prevented  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  an  unwillingness 
of  the  writer  to  admit  that  he  had  not  buoyancy 
enough  to  swim  alone.  Perhaps  you  would  like  a 
copy  of  the  sketch,  which  I  had  selected?  It  does 
not  amount  to  much,  but  "  Monsieur  Paul  '*  may  have 


interest  for  you,  owing  to  certain  pea-nut  and  other 
associations.  That  I  shall  not  give  it  to  Dwight  as 
sugar  to  the  pill  —  that's  flat !  —  Sol  enclose  it. 

Tiemember  me  affectionately  to  Smith  and  Jones, 
and  tcH  them  I  have  answered  all  letters  received. 
Good  bye. 

The  D . 


Monsieur  Paul, 

From  the  Papers  of  the  late  I.  Brown. 

"When  Mona.  Paul  came  to  New  York,  he  hired 
the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  old  two  story  wood- 
en houses  then  standing  in  Broadway, — which,  I 
cannot  now  remember — could  it  have  been  comer 
of  Pearl  St.  ?  —  possibly,  —  fitted  up  a  small  but 
very  neat  exhibition  toobpi,  with  a  stage-  and  his 
own  private  room  beyond,  and  hung  a  transpa- 
rent sign  at  the  street  door  thus : 


Monsieur    Paul! 

Leger  de  Main, 

AND   THE 

3.ITSTERIOUS    MUSIC. 

Every  Evening  at 

7  o'clock. 

That  was  all.  He  made  no  hue  and  cry  in  the 
papers,  advertising,  if  at  all,  but  a  few  times  In  the 
penny  papers,  trusting  to  the  impression  made 
upon  his  audience  one  evening  to  fill  his  rooms 
the  next.  Not  that  he  was  niggardly  with  his 
tickets ;  he  sent  a  large  package  to  our  office, 
which  fell  [mostly  to  the  hoys,  I  believe,  to  their 
great  delight  and  edification.  Going  up  street 
one  evening,  I  went  in,  having  something  of  the 
boy  in  my  composition  still,  and  was  so  much 
pleased  as  to  repeat  my  visit  several  times. 

Monsieiir  Paul  —  I  should  have  said  HeiT 
Paul, — judging  from  his  pronunciation  of  Eng- 
lish, and  from  a  someivhat  Israelitish  cast  of  fea- 
ture—  was  a  tall,  fine  looking  man,  apparently 
between  forty  and  fifty,  with  very  dark  hair  par- 
ted in  the  middle  over  a  broad,  lofty  forehead, 
eyes  like  his  hair  in  color  and  remarkably  obser- 
vant and  expressive,  and  a  full  black  beard  well 
befittJDg  the  face  of  a  Sorcerer — Anglice,  juggler. 
And  he  was  an  e.xcellent  one.  He  not  only  exe- 
cuted his  tricks  with  remarkable  neatness,  but 
had  an  endless  variety,  giving  something  every 
evening  and  exhibiting  not  merely  dexterity,  but 
a  knowledge  of  natural  science,  by  no  means  su- 
perficial, at  least  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  made 
useful  to  him  in  his  profession.  He  was  the  first 
whom  I  ever  saw  perform  the  trick  of  placino-  a 
fidl  grown  person  upon  a  table,  covering  him  with 
a  largo  paper  extinguisher,  shoot  a  pistol  at  it  — 
remove  the  extinguisher  and  the  person  was 
gone  ! — a  trick  ot  which,  as  he  performed  it,  I  have 
to  this  day  heard  no  satisfactory  explanation,  and 
which  is  just  as  inexplicable  to  me  now  as  when  I 
first  saw  it. 

A  little  circle  of  friends,  under  the  cohesive  at- 
traction of  common  tastes  and  sympathies,  had 
crystallized  into  a  knot  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the 
drawingrooms,  at  a  Saturday  evening  reception 
at  the  Professor's  —  his  great-hearted  and  accom- 
plished daughter,  Stevens  and  his  merry  wife, 
Maria  W.,  from  the  country,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markably intellectual  girls  I  have  known,  that 
sweet  little  German  woman,  Mrs.  Van  Heid,  two 
or  three  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  and  myself. 
We  were  chatting  upon  the  C  sharp  minor 
(Moonlight)  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  which  one  of 
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the  company  had  just  played  in  a  very  neat  and 
graceful  style. 

"  No,  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  epithet, 
'moonlight'"  continued  the  young  lady  of  the 
house,  "  it  does  not  correspond  in  the  least  to  the 
depths  of  passion  in  that  first  movement,  —  cer- 
tamly  not  as  I  feel  it." 

"  Nor  am  I,"  said  the  gentleman  who  had 
played  it ;  "  that  movement  is,  to  my  feelings,  the 
deepest,  most  intense  expression  of  a  longing, 
yearning  desire  for  the  presence  of  the  beloved 
one,  where  two  passion-filled  hearts  are  for  the 
time  separated  —  it  is  this  expression  which  I 
wish  so  much  to  convey  in  my  execution  of  the 
Sonata,  but  which  is  beyond  my  power." 

"  What  a  pity  we  know  so  little  of  the  history 
of  these  earlier  works  of  Beethoven,"  resumed 

Miss ,  "  and  especially  of  this  one.     I  have 

within  a  few  days  past  looked  out  all  the  passa- 
ges in  the  English  Life  of  Beethoven,  which  can 
possibly  bear  upon  it,  and  the  result  is  very  un- 
satisfactory. As  for  the  ridiculous  story  which 
reappeai's  at  regular  intervals  in  '  Ladies'  Books 
and  Magazines,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it 
makes  this  Sonata  a  youthful  work  of  the  author 
in  Bonn,  while  in  fact  it  was  written  some  years 
after  his  arrival  in  Vienna." 

"  Oh,  do  bring  the  book,"  said  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  "  and  show  us  what  there  is  about  it." 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  step  into  the  library," 
said  she,  "  where  we  can  discuss  the  matter  with- 
out disturbing  others  or  being  disturbed." 

"  Here  in  Vol.  1,  on  page  54,"  resumed  she,  in 
the  library,  "  the  writer,  Schindler,  says  '  it  was 
love  for  the  Giulietta  to  whom  that  imaginative 
composition  is  dedicated,  which  inspired  him 
while  engaged  upon  it' ;  but  when,  oh  Mr.  Schind- 
ler ?  Here  on  pp.  101 — 6,  are  three  letters  of 
Beethoven  to  this  same  Julia,  which  are  the  So- 
nata in  words,  so  full  of  love  and  "  seknsucht" 
are  they.  But  they  are  dated  1806.  And  here 
in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  11,  p.  214,  is  a  letter  of 
Beethoven  to  his  friend  Wegeler,  dated  Nov.  16, 
1801,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  increasing  deaf- 
ness, of  the  unhappy  condition  in  which  for  two 
years  he  had  been  sunk,  and  of  the  now  favora- 
ble change  in  his  feelings ;  then  he  adds : 

"  '  A  dear  and  charming  girl  has  wrought  this 
beneficial  change  in  me  ;  she  loves  me  as  I  do 
her  :  and  this  has  brought  back  some  happy  mo- 
ments, the  first  I  have  enjoyed  these  two  years, 
&c.' 

"  Now  I  cannot  make  out  how,  if  these  passa- 
ges all  refer  to  the  same  Julia  Guieciardi,  a  love 
like  this,  continuing  five  or  six  years  —  through 
the  whole  of  Ferdinand  Ries'  stay  in  Vienna  as 
Beethoven's  pupil,  could  have  escaped  his  notice; 
yet,  from  the  letters  and  anecdotes  in  the  Appen- 
dix here  translated  from  Ries,  it  is  clear  he  knew 
nothing  of  it.  It  is  all  blind  to  me.  What  do 
you  say  to  it,  Mr.  Brown  ?  " 

"  Not  much  ;  and  as  you  all  take  so  much  plea- 
sure in  joking  me  about  my  taste  for  insignificant 
dates  and  facts,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  punish 
you  now  by  keeping  to  myself  a  thing  or  two, 
which  would  ease  your  mind  essentially  on  this 
great  '  moonshine  '  question." 

"  Now  don't  be  cruel,  Mr.  Brown,"  sang  one  of 
the  ladies,  from  the  old  song. 

"  Well,  then,  the  countess  Julia  Guieciardi,  de- 
scended from  an  old  Lombard  family,  if  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  one  branch  of  which  was  established 
in  Austria   proper,  was  the  '  dear  girl,'  who  had 


wrought  so  favorable  a  change  in  the  feelings  of 
Beethoven.  At  the  date  of  the  letter  to  Wegeler 
she  was  just  seventeen  years  old,  while  Beethoven 
lacked  one  month  of  thirty-one.  She  too  was  the 
person  to  whom  the  three  letters,  here  dated  1806, 
were  addressed.  This  date  is  incorrect.  The 
originals  are  without  a  year-date,  and  Schindler 
supplied  this  of  1806,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation in  his  possession.  One  fact  is  enough 
to  prove  this — -she  married  Count  Gallenberg  in 
1803,  and  gave  him  a  son  in  1805.  The  Sonata 
was  published  in  March,  1802,  having  been  with- 
out doubt  written  some  time  previously,  as  in 
those  days  Beethoven  was  in  no  haste  to  send  his 
works  to  the  press.  Now,  as  Julia  Guieciardi 
could  have  had  no  such  intimacy  with  the  com- 
poser as  these  letters  indicate  after  her  betrothal 
to  Gallenberg,  I  think  it  will  cost  you  no  great 
effort  of  your  reasoning  powers  to  refer  the  letters 
and  the  Sonata  to  1800  or  1801,  at  all  events  to 
the  same  period.  You  may  perhaps  also  find 
with  me,  in  her  refusal  of  the  musician  who  was 
not  a  count,  and  was  fourteen  )-ears  her  senior, 
and  her  acceptance  of  the  musician  who  was,  and 
was  near  her  own  age,  an  additional  reason  for  the 
profound  melancholy  and  sadness,  which  breathes 
out  of  every  line  of  that  remarkable  paper,  the 
'  Will,'  printed  here  in  vol.  1,  p.  80,  and  dated 
October,  1802." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Brown,"  from  all 
sides  ;  "  that  does  indeed  make  all  clear." 

"  Where  have  I  heard  that  first  movement 
quite  lately  ?  "  added  L  after  a  pause.  "  Whom 
have  I  heard  play  ?  Or  did  I  dream  it  ?  Sin- 
gular—  I  cannot  remember  to  have  heard  any 
pianoforte  playing  for  some  time,  and  yet  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  heard  this  piece  of  music,  —  oh 
yes  —  yes,  and  in  the  very  last  place  you  would 
guess,"  I  added,  laughing,  after  a  moment's 
thought. 

"  Where,  do  tell  us." 

"  At  a  juggler's  exhibition." 

"  A  juggler's  exhibition  !  "  exclaimed  half  a 
dozen  voices. 

"  Yes,  at  a  juggler's.  Have  any  of  you  noticed 
of  an  evening,  in  Broadway,  left  hand  going 
down,  the  transparency  of  Monsieur  Paul,  with 
its  inscription  '  Mysterious  Music  ? ' " 

Some  had. 

"  It  was  there.  I  stepped  in  one  evening  after 
he  opened  his  exhibition  to  see  his  tricks,  not  ex- 
pecting anything  from  the  mysterious  music,  but 
I  became  so  much  interested  in  that  as  to  have 
paid  him  several  visits  since  for  that  alone." 

"  Come,  Brown,"  said  Stevens,  "  take  the 
great  chair,  and  discourse,  while  we  bestow  our- 
selves upon  the  sofa  and  lounges, . —  your  small 
but  patient  auditory.  You  play  JEneas  and  we 
will  be  Dido  and  her  court.     Now,  propound." 

"  About  half  past  eight,  Paul  closes  the  first 
part  of  his  entertainment,  and  coming  forward 
makes  a  little  speech  to  this  effect :  '  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  ;  there  will  now  be  an  intermission  of 
fifteen  minutes,  after  which  I  shall  have  the  honor 
of  introducing  for  your  gratification  the  Myste- 
rious Music.  Should  any  gentlemen  or  lady  de- 
sire to  consult  the  Fates,  any  proper  question 
may  be  written  upon  the  cards  which  my  assistant 
will  distribute  for  the  purpose.  You  can  write 
in  English,  Geman  and  French,  it  is  all  one  to 
the  Mysterious  Music.  Of  the  contents  of  the 
cards  I  shall  only  announce  the  signatures  to  the 
audience.     Whether  any  person  shall  find  his  or 


her  questions  answered  will  depend  upon  his  or 
her  power  to  interpret  the  voice  of  the  Myste- 
rious Music. ' 

"  This  little  speech,  evidently  written  out  for 
him,  and  carefully  committed  to  memory,  he 
speaks  in  a  rich,  full,  mellow  voice,  and  is  made 
to  produce  an  effect  by  a  very  skilful  modulation 
at  each  recurrence  of  the  (vords  '  Mysterious 
Music,'  as  if  he  himself  was  impressed  with  a 
feeling  of  awe.  Twice  or  three  times  he  has  in- 
vited a  committee  of  the  audience  to'come  upon 
the  stage  and  examine  the  pianoforte  from  which 
the  music  is  to  proceed.  I  went  up  one  evening 
and  our  report  was  to  this  effect :  '  The  instru- 
ment is  an  old  German  5  1-2  octave  piano- 
forte, at  least  fifty  years  old,  bearing  the  address, 
"  Johann  Schmidt,  Klagenfurt."  One  leg  is  gone, 
another  quite  disabled,  and  the  instrument  is 
held  upright  by  two  pieces  of  board  nailed  to 
the  ends  of  the  pianoforte  and  to  cleats  upon  the 
wall,  by  which  means  a  reasonable  degree  of 
firmness  is  secured.  Inside,  from  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  the  strings  are  gone,  and  as  to  the  ac- 
tion, not  half  the  keys  produce  any  tone,  though 
the  few  which  do,  seem  to  be  in  tune  with  each 
other.  We  notice  but  one  special  feature  in  the 
instrument,  the  sounding  board,  which  seems  to 
be  double,  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  of  the  finest  quality  of  wood  and 
workmanship.' 

"  During  the  intermission  the  assistant  removes 
everything  from  the  stage  into  the  private  room 
behind,  save  the  pianoforte,  one  chair  and  a  small 
table.  These  he  places  on  the  front  of  the  stage, 
and  on  the  side  opposite  the  instrument.  He 
passes  round  the  cards,  afterwards  collects  and 
places  them  upon  the  table,  and  then  retires  to 
the  door  where  he  waits  to  the  close  of  the  exhi- 
bition. He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  music. 
Indeed  I  met  him  the  other  day  at  a  German  eat- 
ing house  and,  as  we  sat  by  our  beer  and  cheese, 
he  assured  me  that  this  matter  is  to  him  an  im- 
penetrable mystery.  In  all  the  jugglery  he  is  a 
pupil  of  Paul  and  only  wants  practice  to  enable 
him  to  exhibit  on  his  own  account,  which  he  in- 
tends to  do ;  but  what  the  trick  of  this  music  is, 
is  quite  beyond  him. 

"  '  But  do  you  ever  hear  it  at  other  times  ?  '  I 
asked.  '  Very  seldom,'  said  he,  '  perhaps  three  or 
four  times.  I  assure  you  when  one  is  alone  there, 
busy  in  the  dim  light  in  preparing  for  the  even- 
ing, and  the  hall,  empty,  echoes  to  every  sound, 
to  hear  of  a  sudden  such  strange  ghostly  music 
stream  from  that  old  instrument,  is  enough  to 
startle  any  one.' 

"  '  But  when  have  you  heard  this  —  I  mean  at 
what  hours  ? ' 

"  '  Only  towards  night.  I  generally  come  to 
the  hall  about  ten  in  the  morning  and  see  that  all 
is  in  order.  Tlie  rest  of  the  day  I  have  to  myself, 
until  about  an  hour  before  the  performance  com- 
mences. Sometimes,  however,  I  do  not  come  in 
until  towards  night,  and  it  was  on  such  occasions 
that  I  heard  it.' 

"  '  Has  Paul  no  other  private  room  in  which  he 
could  conceal  a  player  ?  ' 

" '  No.  The  entrance  hall,  the  auditorium,  the 
stage  and  his  private  room  occupy  the  entire 
length  and  width  of  the  old  house,  as  I  have 
convinced  myself  a  dozen  times.  No  sir,  I  am 
just  as  much  in  the  dark  about  it  as  you." 

"  But  —  where  was  I  ?  After  the  intermission 
Monsieur  Paul  enters  with  a  grave  solemnity  of 
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manner,  which  is,  I  assure  yon,  terj  imposing. 
His  magnificent  figure  is  set  off  by  a  perfectly  fit- 
ting suit  of  black,  and  as  he  walks  slowly  across 
the  stage  to  his  seat,  one  hears  softly  whispered 
words  of  admiration  all  round  the  audience.  He 
looks  over  the  cards,  selecting  some  half  dozen  and 
laying  the  rest  aside.  During  these  two  or  three 
minutes,  of  course,  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
reigns  the  silence  of  wondering  expectation  —  a 
feeling  which  he  himself  seems  to  share.  Every 
look,  every  gesture  on  his  part  impresses  you  with 
the  feeling  that  a  power  is  behind,  which,  though 
obedient  to  him,  is  not  one  that  he  can  control  at 
will.  Your  reason  tells  you  that  all  is  the  effect 
of  a  most  skillful  deception  —  trickery  —  and 
yet  your  fancy  is  taken  captive  in  spite  of  your- 
self. Nor  is  there  any  settled  form  or  formula 
for  the  announcement  of  the  presence  of  the  mu- 
sic or  musician  —  I  hardly  know  how  to  express 
myself.  One  evening,  while  Paul  was  reading 
the  questions  on  the  cards,  he  suddenly  paused, 
raised  his  hand  towards  the  audience,  as  if  to  say 
♦  Hush  !  hark  !'  and  we  heard  the  tones  of  music 
stealing  into  the  room,  wild,  irregular,  timeless, 
but  delicate  and  fascinating  as  the  tones  of  an 
iEolian  harp.  Another  evening,  it  sounded  as  if 
far  away  and  swiftly  approaching  in  a  rapid 
dance  rhythm,  finally  seeming  to  rush  in  like  a 
corps  of  Bacchantes  crowned  and  drunken  ;  and 
on  still  another,  the  audience  waited  in  vain. 
Paul  had  finished  his  inspection  of  the  cards  and 
sat  with  his  arms  folded,  but  no  sound  of  music 
broke  the  silence.  People  began  to  look  at  each 
other,  and  to  make  their  remarks  in  a  low  tone, 
when  all  were  startled  by  a  succession  of  strange 
chords  in  fortissimo,  as  if  from  an  angry  spirit. 
Even  Paul  was  startled  —  or  pretended  to  be." 

"  But  about  the  Sonata,  Mr.  Brown  ?  "  said 
one  of  the  ladies.  "I  am  coming  to  it  presently. 
The  last  time  I  was  there,  the  prelude,  announ- 
cing the  presence  of  the  music,  was  like  that 
which  I  have  just  compared  to  an  iEolian  harp 
in  effect,  although  something  like  a  theme  was 
traceable ;  after  it  had  died  away,  Monsieur  took 
up  a  card,  and  with  a  glance  of  his  dark  eye, 
which  seemed  to  take  in  every  person  in  the 
room,  he  twice  pronounced  the  signature.  It  was 
'  Meta,'  the  response  being  a  delicate  piece  of 
music,  but  with  no  distinct  character."  The  next 
had  a  German  signature,  '  Der  Ungliicklicher, 
and  called  out  a  sad,  sorrowful  march,  closing 
with  a  reminiscence  of  '  Eine  feste  Burg.'  Two 
more  followed  with  nothing  noteworthy  in  their 
character,  though  they  strengthened  the  impres- 
sion already  made  upon  the  audience.  The  next 
gave  Paul  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  presence  of 
mind.  The  signature,  as  he  read  it,  was  '  Tee- 
toos  ah  Pape  '  — '  Titus  A.  Peep,  you  Dutch- 
man," cried  a  voice  near  the  door.  '  So  im- 
prompt,  so  ill  prepared  to  stand  the  shock  of  thi.= 
as  the  audience  was,  in  such  ridiculous  contrast 
to  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  no  wonder  that  one 
universal  peal  of  laughter  shook  the  room.  It 
was  almost  like  that  of  Homer's  gods,  inextin- 
guishable ;  burst  after  burst  followed,  and  when 
all  for  a  moment  was  still,  somewhere  would  leak 
out  again  a  light  cachinnation,  —  a  spark  to  the 
laughter  magazine.  But  when  the  audience  had 
fairly  laughed  itself  out,  Paul  raised  his  hand  im- 
ploringly for  silence.  Now  here  was  a  case  for 
which  I  do  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  him,  a 
foreigner,  to  have  been  prepared,  and  yet  the 
manner  in  which  the  joke  was  met  seems  to  me  a 
wonderful  proof  of  readiness  acd  skill. 


"  We  first  heard  groups  of  irregular,  broken 
chords,  orderless  and  without  apparent  connec- 
tion, out  of  which  suddenly  sprang  '  Get  out  of 
the  way,  old  Dan  Tucker,'  followed  by  '  Oh 
Susannah,'  and  the  whole  winding  up  with 
'  Yankee  Doodle '  bedevilled. 

"Glancing  over  the  remaining  cards,  he  selected 
one  and  read  the  signature  "  Die  feme  Geliebte," 
(the  distant  beloved  one),  and  to  this  the  reply 
was  the  delicious  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in 
C  sharp  minor.  Whoever  played  it,  man  or 
woman,  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  is  no 
stranger  to  the  feelings  which  Beethoven  cher- 
ished for  the  Countess  Giulietta. 

"  After  this  the  music  seemed  to  depart,  growing 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  length  ceased  as  if  lost 
in  distance,  and  the  exhibition  closed." 

"  AVhy,"  said  Stevens,  "  it  is  really  worth  hear- 
ing, isn't  it  1 " 

"  I  think  so,"  said  I,  "  suppose  we  make  up  a 
party  and  go  some  evening  next  week." 

"  We  will,"  from  all  sides,  and  we  went. 
(To  be  Continued.) 

gtoigljfs  loiirital  of  IHiisk. 
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Mnsic  ra  THIS  Number.  —  Opern  of  Don  Giovanni,  continued. 


The  Great  Organ  for  Albany. 

The  Organ  Concert  held  before  an  invited  party, 
last  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
SiMMOxs  &  WiLLCOx,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
recur  once  more  to  this  noble  instrument  whicli  they 
have  built  for  St.  Josepli's  (Catholic)  Church  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  and  we  only  regret  that  our  own  expe- 
rience of  great  Organs  is  as  yet  too  small  to  enable 
us  to  speak  with  full  and  critical  appreciation  of  a 
work  which  does  such  honor  to  its  makers  and  to  this 
country.  Of  course  the  audience  went  eagerly  that 
evening  to  hear  and  see  the  largest  Organ  ever  yet 
built  in  America.  The  contracted  space  left  by  the 
monster  assemblage  of  pipes,  and  wind  reservoirs 
and  bellows  and  levers,  was  crowded  with  listeners, 
some  in  front  below  the  organ,  and  some  in  a  side 
gallery  at  half  its  height,  whence  they  conld  look  in 
among  its  ranks  and  battallions  of  pipes,  from  the 
giants  of  the  32  feet  sub-bass,  to  the  little  altisslnios 
not  half  the  size  of  a  child's  little  finger;  and  see 
moreover,  all  the  working  of  the  internal  machinery. 

And  when,  like  an  enchanted  forest,  all  those  reeds 
and  pipes,  of  many  natures,  sizes,  orders  and  de- 
grees, began  to  sound  as  the  animating  breath  passed 
through  them,  opening  each  at  the  touch  of  the  mas- 
ter intelligence  presiding  at  the  keyboards;  —  when 
wo  heard  now  soft  flutes,  or  clarinets  and  gambas, 
with  round,  mellow  diapason  basses  flowing  out 
from  various  quarters  of  the  dim  space ;  now  the 
smart  trumpets  promptly  answering  from  tlic  rear  of 
all  (some  36  feet  behind  the  front),  or  mighty  trom- 
bone blasts  ;  now,  as  from  the  remote  heart  of  the 
wood,  (from  the  Swell  organ)  those  all-pervading, 
blending,  multitudinous  whisperings  of  haiTnony, 
swelling  and  dying,  and  spread  as  it  were  like  a  soft 
rain  of  sounds  over  a  wide  surface  ;  now  some  large 
oretund  si.xteenfeet  Gamba  opening  an  unexpected 
salutation  within  a  few  feet  of  your  ear,  and  now  at 
last  the  deepest  depths  of  Pedal  bass  begin  to  roll  in, 
making  all  tremble,  like  the  roar  of  ocean  on  the 
beach,  and  rank  after  rank  of  other  pipes  chime  in, 
in  octaves,  fifths,  thirds,  twelfths,  with  all  the  Mix- 
tures and  the  Sesquialtras  dashing  the  huge  mass  of 
too  much  sweet  with  their  lively  discords,  —  the  dis- 
cord swallowed  up,  the  life  and  brightness  alone  felt 


—  and  the  lusty  clarions  sing  out  on  the  top  of  the 
great  tone-waves,  and  highest  saucy  flute  tones  touch 
their  edges  with  just  enough  of  dazzling  sunshine; 
and  when  the  deafening  roar  (only  that  it  is  so  musi- 
cal, 60  essentially  made  up  of  pure  tone,  that  while 
you  hear,  and  almost  tremble,  still  the  appetite  for 
more  and  more  tone  grows  with  what  it  feeds  upon) 
is  hushed  in  an  instant,  and  those  breezy  whispers 
steal  upon  the  ear  again  from  afiir  off,  like  the  wind 
harp  of  the  pines  ;  —  all  these  efliscts,  of  course  im- 
possible to  describe,  impress  the  novice  and  not  less 
the  expert,  with  a  stranr^e  sense  of  the  mystery  and 
grandeur  of  a  great  Organ  ;  it  seems  something  Infi- 
nite, a  type  and  multitudinous  expression  of  the  uni- 
versal Order. 

All  this  of  course  is  vague  and  general,  and  might 
be  said  in  some  degree  of  hearing  any  very  large  Or- 
gan under  the  right  circumstances.  But  we  think 
that  this  new  work  of  Messrs.  Simmons  and  Willcox 
amply  satisfied  all  present  upon  that  occasion  that 
the  tilings  wo  read  about  the  sublimity  .and  infinite 
suggestiveness  of  a  great  Organ  are  not  mere  rhetoric. 

—  But  briefly  to  the  Concert.  A  very  eflTective  dou- 
ble quartet  of  singers  was  assembled,  composed  of: 
Soprani,  Mrs.  Fowle  and  Miss  Underwood  ;  AIti, 
Mrs.  SiiATTDCK  (Miss  Humphrey)  and  Miss  Stone; 
Tenori,  Messrs.  C.  R.  Adams  and  Stone  ;  Bcissi, 
Messrs.  Powers  and  Wilson.  Mr.  Willcox,  ^^ith 
his  facile  and  entire  command  of  all  its  multifarious 
resources,  presided  at  the  Organ  ;  and  this  was  the 
programme  : 

1.  Organ  introduction. 

2.  "  Kyrie,"  from  the  Mass  No.  1, Ilaydn. 

'3,  OrRan  —  Quartet,  from  Martha, Flotow. 

4.  "  Et  incarnatus  est,"  from  the  Mass  No  1, Haydn. 

5.  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  with  variations, Rink. 

6.  "  Veni  Sancte  Spiritua," Deitch. 

1.  Flute  Concerto Itiuk. 

2.  "  0  Jesu  amator  no.ster,"  Sop.  Solo  and  Quartet.  .Novello. 

Mrs.  Fowle,  Mr.*!.  Shattuck,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Powers. 

3.  "  Priests'  March,"  from  Athalia, Mendelp.sohn. 

4.  "As  pants  the  Hart."  Sextet, Spohr. 

5.  Organ  Solo,  ending  with  '-The  Heavens  are  Tell- 

ing,"  Haydn. 

6.  "Gloria,"  from  the  Mass  No.  1, Haydn. 

One  missed  here  some  of  the  grand  things  of  Han- 
del, the  Bach  fugues,  the  Lutheran  Chorals,  &c.,  but 
it  was  the  Bishop's  party,  and  the  sacred  selections 
were  purposely  made  from  the  music  most  in  voguein 
Catholic  churches  hereabouts,  while  the  rest  was  of 
the  kind  to  entertain  a  curious  audience,  and  show 
the  stops  and  combinations  of  the  organ.  The  or- 
ganist performed  his  task  admirablj-,  making  all  the 
companies  and  regiments  of  pipes  pass  in  review,  and 
illustrate  their  characteristic  service,  in  the  course  of 
his  organ  solos.  The  full  power  told  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  Mendelssohn  March,  in  "The  Heavens 
are  Telling,"  and  the  "Gloria,"  by  Haydn.  The 
vocal  pieces  were  beautifully  executed,  the  voices 
telling  well  in  spite  of  the  narrow,  crowded  place,  and 
the  solos  of  Mrs.  Fowle,  Mrs.  Shattuck,  Mr.  Adams, 
and  Mr.  Powers,  did  them  mucli  credit. 

We  have  said  that  this  organ  is  the  largest  yet  built 
in  this  country.     Measured  by  cubic  contents  of  pipes 

—  that  is  to  say,  by  the  collective  volume  of  the  whole 
tone-mass  it  is  capable  of  producing  —  it  certainly  is 
so.  There  probably  are  in  the  country  some  few  or- 
gans which  may  boast  a  greater  number  of  pipes  ;  nor 
does  this  contain  quite  all  the  stops  which  the  build- 
ers, could  they  have  followed  their  own  ideal,  would 
have  put  into  it.  Not  only  has  it  not  the  Vox  hiimana, 
and  other  fancy  matters,  but  it  could  have  been  richer 
in  mixed  stops  in  some  parts  to  advantage.  Nor  has 
it  some  of  the  improved  mechanical  features  intro- 
duced by  the  same  builders  into  the  new  organ  at 
Harvard  College.  Organ  builders,  like  most  other 
artists,  must  build  more  or  less  to  order.  In  this  in- 
stance the  specifications  were  furnished,  we  under- 
stand, by  R.J.  Carmody,  of  Albany,  (the  design  for 
the  case  by  P.  C  Keelt,  of  New  York).    It  is  es- 
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sentially  a  great  organ,  designed  for  a  very  largo 
Catlicdral,  and,  while  it  can  discourse  most  soft  and 
delicate  music,  voiced  in  many  curious  and  pleasing 
ways,  it  is  by  its  grand  power  and  splendor  and  huge 
volume  of  tone,  of  the  most  nourishing  and  solid 
quality,  that  it  has  most  surprised  and  interested  us. 
A  schedule  of  its  contents  is  worth  recording  here. 

It  contains  three  Manuals,  each  extending  from  C, 
8  feet,  to  ?!  making  .58  notes,  and  a  Pedal,  from  C 
16  feet,  to  f,  30  notes.  The  key  action  is  reversed, 
the  organist  looking  away  from  the  organ.  The  sj'S- 
tem  of  levers,  pulleys,  &c.,  which  convey  the  volitions 
of  his  fingers  to  pipes  which  stand,  some  at  a  distance 
of  forty  feet  behind  him  (back  in  the  tower  of  the 
church)  do  their  work  with  prompt  and  silent  certain, 
ty,  and  the  remotest  l>ipe  gives  instant  answer  like 
the  nearest.  The  "  Pneumatic  Pressure  "  takes  the 
labor  from  his  fingers,  and  throws  it  back  upon  the 
bellows  blower,  so  that  the  touch  is  never  hrrJer  than 
that  of  a  Grand  Piano. 

There  are  tliree  bellows  and  five  reservoirs  for  wind. 
The  Pneumatic  lever  is  applied  to  the  Great,  the 
Swell  and  Pedal  organs  separately,  and  also  to  the 
couplings. 

The  distribution  of  the  stops  is  as  follows  : 

GKEAT    ORGAN. 
16  ft. 


1.  Open  Diapason, 

2.  Open  Diapason,  8  ' 

3.  Yiola  di  Gambn,  8  ' 

4.  Holil-Flotc,  8 ,' 

5.  Stopped  Diapason,  8  ' 

6.  Flauto  Traverso,  8  ' 

7.  Trumpet,  8  ' 

8.  Clarionet,  8  ' 


9.  Principal,  4  ' 

10.  Flute  Octaviante,      4  ' 

11.  Night  Horn,  4  ' 

12.  Clarion,  4  ■ 

13.  Twelfth,  2  2-3  ' 

14.  Fifteenth,  2  ' 
Ijj.  Sesquialtra,  (3  ranks) 
16.  Mixture,       (5ra:iks) 


SWELL. 

1.  Bourdon,  16  ft.     7.  Oboe,  8  ft. 

2.  Open  Diapason,  8  ''      8.  Principal,  4  '' 

3.  Firite  Harmonique,  8"      9.  Spire  (orSpiti)  Flute,  4  " 

4.  Stopped  Diapason,  8  •'    10.  Clarion,  4  " 

5.  Dulciana,  8  "    11.  Fifteenth,  2  " 

6.  Cornopean, 


8  "    12.    Cornets,    (4  ranks.) 


1.  .Molina, 

2.  Open  Diapason, 

3.  Claribella, 

4.  Dulciana. 

5.  Keruulophon, 


CJIOIK   ORGAN. 

16  ft.  6.  Stopped  Diapason,  8  ft 
8  ''  7.  Cremona(Kruni-horn)8f. 
8  "      8.     Principal,  4  ft- 

8  "      9.    Flute  i  Chemin^o,     4  " 
8  "    10.    Flageolette,  2  •'. 


PEDAL    ORGAN. 
Contra  Open  Diapason,  32  ft    6.    Octave, 


Open  Diapason, 

G.amba, 

Bourdon, 


16' 
16" 
16' 


Tioloncello, 
Trumpet, 
Super  Octave, 


5.    Trombone, 


16"  10.     Clarion, 


8  ft. 


9. 
10. 
II. 


8  feet. 
16    " 


MECHANICAL   MOVF.MENTS. 
Coupler.  Great  and  Swell. 
"  Great  and  Choir, 

*'  Great  and  Choir, 

"  Choir  and  Swell. 

"  Pedal  and  Great. 

"  Pedal  and  Swell. 

'•  Pedal  and  Choir. 

"        ,  Pedal  at  Octaves. 
"  BelIow.s  Signal. 

■'  Pedal  Check. 

"  Tremblant. 


An  idea  of  the  space  occupied  by  this  great  forest 
of  pipes,  with  its  substrata  of  wind  apparatus,  levers, 
trackers,  &c.,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  di- 
mensions :  the  Organ  is  29  feet  wide,  40  feet  high, 
and  36  feet  deep,  from  the  front  to  the  rear  row  of 
loud  Pedal  trombone  pipes.  Truly  it  is  a  noble  in- 
strument, and  has  afforded,  as  it  stood  in  the  manu- 
factory, a  rare  opportunity  of  studying  the  organiza- 
tion o(  a  great  Organ.  We  only  regret  that  Boston 
is  not  to  be  the  richer  by  it ;  but  what  is  our  loss,  is 
the  gain  of  Albany. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

The  last  Promenade  Concert  of  the  season  will  be 
given  at  the  Music  Hall,  this  evening,  by  Gilmore's 
full  band.     There  will  be  music  appropriate  to  the 


day,  which  is  our  City's  anniversary,  and  will  be  oth- 
erwise celebrated  by  a  suspension  of  the  Public 
Schools,  the  inauguration  of  the  Webster  Statue  at 
the  State  House,  a  balloon  ascension,  and  what  not. 
.  .  .  It  will  soon  be  time  for  portions  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  our  coming  Concert  season,  but  as  yet  all 
plans  are  maturing  themselves  in  silence.  Mr.  Zee- 
RAHN  of  course  is  busy  laying  out  his  orchestral  cam- 
paign, and  the  Quintette  Club  their  Chamber  Con- 
certs ;  and  we  presume  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety will  soon  come  together  with  fresh  energies,  re- 
solved to  do  good  things.  ,  .  .  Our  German  friends, 
of  the  "  Orpheus  "  invited  company  to  their  club 
room  last  Saturday  evening,  and  gave  us  a  rich  treat 
of  part-songs,  solos,  and  piano  music,  all  mystically 
idealized  and  screened  from  the  prosaic  outer  world 
by  a  most  Teutonic  canopy  of  smoke.  They  now 
number  many  noble  voices,  especially  in  the  bass,  and 
sing  with  a  remarkably  rich  and  clear  ensemble. 
Parl-songs  by  Mendelssohn  and  others,  solos  from 
Don  Giovanni  and  Zauherfliite,  Schumann's  fine  bal- 
lad "  Die  rothe  Hanna,"  and  other  good  German 
songs,  by  various  members,  a  brilliant  Piano-forte 
Sonata  by  Moscheles,  for  four  hands,  splendidly 
played  by  Messrs.  Dresel  and  Leonhard,  and 
many  more  good  things,  made  the  hours  richly 
freighted.  Pray,  followers  of  Orpheus,  give  us  some 
public  concerts  this  winter! 

A  music  hall  in  the  new  City  Buildings,  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  was  dedicated  by  a  concert  last  week  by 
the  "Haydn  Association,"  who,  with  an  orchestra  of 
"  home  talent,"  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Her- 
mann KoTzscHMAR  performed  Kossini's  Stahat  Ma- 
ter, to  the  delight  of  a  great  audience.  The  solos 
were  by  Miss  Usher,  Miss  Cammett,  Mr.  Thurs. 
TON  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

Weber's  Preciosa  music  was  performed  entire  at 
the  Stadt  Theatre  in  Chicago,  on  the  4th,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  melodrama  in  four  acts  by  Wolff. 
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Paris. 

The  new  opera  in  one  act,  produced  last  week  at 
the  Opdra-Comique,  under  the  title  of  Vogage  autour 
de  ma  Chamhre,  would  seem  to  be  little  better  than  a 
vaudeville  travestied  into  an  opera.  The  music  has 
not  obtained  tor  the  composer,  M.  Albert  Grisar,  a 
success  equal  to  that  achieved  by  any  of  his  former 
works,  Gil/es  Maiyisseur,  Bon  soir.  Monsieur  Pantalon, 
and  Le  Chien  du  Jardinier.  In  the  performance  M. 
Couderc  was  the  main  support  of  the  piece.  Mdlle. 
Hcnrion  and  Mdlle.  Prost  played  the  two  principal 
female  parts.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the 
French  were  present  at  the  extraordinary  representa- 
tion given  at  the  Grand-Opera,  on  Tuesday  week,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Army  of 
Italy.  A  numerous  and  brilliant  audience  attended. 
Their  Majesties  were  received  in  the  most  enthusias- 
tic manner,  both  on  their  entrance  and  at  their  dep.ir- 
ture.  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  Prince  Napoleon  and 
the  Princess  Marie-Clotilde  were  also  present.  The 
entertainments  consisted  of  the  second  act  of  Guil- 
laume  Tell,  "  given,"  as  the  Parisian  papers  say, 
"for  M.  Gueymard  and  Mdlle.  Marie  Dussy;"  (?) 
the  first  act  of  the  ballet  Sacountala,  with  Madame 
Ferraris  and  M.  Petipa,  and  the  first  act  of  Jovita,  for 
Madame  Eosati  and  M.  Petipa.  The  receipts  real- 
ised 10,700  franco.  On  the  following  evening  Mad. 
Ro.sati  took  leave  of  her  friends  and  admirers  for  the 
seison,  in  her  fuoniite  part,  Jovita.  The  cbar.ning 
d'insens'>  lofr  Paris  for  St.  Petershurgli  on  Tuesday 
list.  A  grand  "  Te  Deum,"  in  honor  of  the  peace 
and  of  the  return  of  the  army,  has  been  sung  .at  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  with  a  solemnity  almost  un- 
precedented. This  work,  which  is  entitled  "  Te 
Deum  Imperial  et  Militaire,"  and  is  ba-ed,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  an  old  church  chant,  has  had  the 
honor  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Emperor,  and  recom- 
mended by  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  War.  The 
cimposer,  M.  Saint-d'Arod,  chapel-master  to  the 
King   of  Sardinia,  siinerintended  all   the  rehearsals. 

The  execution  of  the  "To  Deum"  was  entrusted 
to  a  numerous  force  chosen  from  the  various  societies 
of  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Delaporte.  In 
addition,  the  hand  of  the  Garde,  directed  by  M. 
Paulus,  assisted,  together  with  quite  an  orchestra  of 


double-basses ;  and,  that  nothing  should  be  w.anting 
to  render  the  performance  complete,  the  organ  of  the 
choirs  of  Notre  Dame  was  employed.  Tlie  effect 
produced  by  this  grand  vocal  and  instrumental  mass 
was  immense,  and  profoundly  impressed  the  distin- 
g  limbed  auditory  that  filled  the  chinch  to  overflowing. 
The  execution  of  the  "Te  Deum,"  directed  by  the 
composer  and  M.  Delaporte,  was  irrcproach.able. — M. 
Koger  is  making  rapid  strides  towards  convales- 
cence. He  has  lieen  appointed  professor  of  singing 
to  the  Conservatoire,  in  the  room  of  M.  Panseron. 
He  has  quitted  his  bed  for  some  days. — Mile  Poin- 
sot,  who  arrived  in  Paris  a  short  time  since  from 
America,  has  accepted  an  engagement  for  the  Scala 
Theatre  at  Milan. — M.  Gevaert  is  composing  an  op- 
era in  five  acts  and  seven  tableanx,  at  the  request  of 
the  administration  of  the  Grand  Op^ra.  It  is  expec- 
ted to  be  ready  by  next  May. 

England. 

The  Gloucester  Committee  seems  resolved  to  keep 
the  Gloucester  Festival  to  itself,  so  late  are  its  an- 
nouncements in  being  set  forth.  At  last,  however, 
we  read  that  tlie  oratorios  selected  are,  for  the  first 
day,  'Elijah';  for  the  second,  'The  Mount  of 
Olives,'  Signor  Rossini's  '  Stahat,'  and  Dr.  Spohr's 
'  Last  Judgment ' ;  for  the  third,  '  The  Messiah.' 
The  Norwich  gentlemen  are  more  active,  since  a 
paragraph  from  a  local  paper  warns  us  that  they 
have  appointed  Mr.  Benedict  as  conductor  for  the 
meeting  of  1860,  and  have  commissioned  him  to  pro- 
duce a  new  composition  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
An  interesting  performance  of  '  The  Messiah,'  in 
Dublin,  where  Handel's  sacred  Oratorio  was  pro- 
duced, will  take  place  late  in  October,  when  the  so- 
prano part  will  besimgby  Madame  Goldschmidt,  and 
the  other  parts  by  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Lockey  and  .Signor 
Belletti : — the  performance  in  aid  of  the  Dublin 
charities.  The  local  journals  mention  that  a  musical 
Festival  is  to  be  held  in  Glasgow  at  no  distant  period, 
for  which,  among  other  music,  the  oratorio  of  Gide- 
on '  (by  whom  7)  has  been  selected. 

There  is  still  music  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  On 
Saturdiy  l.ast  Mdlle.  Artot  sang  there  ;  also  Madame 
Bishop.  The  latter  lady  is  aiiont  to  return  to 
America,  and  gave  a  monster  farewell  benefit  con- 
cert at  the  Surrey  Gardens  on  Monday  last.  The 
programme  was  in  the  Creraorne  style,  since,  besides 
the  musical  attractions,  it  promised  fireworks,  acro- 
bats, a  balloon  and  a  ball. 

Mr.  Cipriani  Potter  has  resigned  his  presidency 
over  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

Simnltaneonsly  with  the  attempt  contemplated  at 
the  T/i^alre  Li/riipie  in  Paris,  of  bringing  the  '  Orpliee  ' 
of  Gliick  from  Krehiis  to  light  again,  something  of  the 
kind,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  may  le  essayed  in  Eng- 
and  :  not,  however,  in  London,  those  head-quarters 
of  the  holy  horror  of  experiment,  but  at  Manchester. 
There,  we  are  told,  it  is  M.  Halle's  intention  to  bring 
some  of  Gluck's  music  forward  as  concert-music, 
during  the  coming  winter  season.  Remembering  the 
effect  of  the  selections  from  '  Armida,'  at  last  year's 
Cologne  Festival,  and  of  that  from  '  Ipbigenia,' 
during  the  short-lived  reign  over  the  Ntw  Philliar- 
monic  Societi/  of  M.  Berlioz,  we  are  satisfied  that  val- 
uable additions  to  our  stores  of  festival  and  grand 
concert  music  may  be  derived  from  this  source,  and 
look  forward  to  the  result  with  more  than  ordinary 
expectation. 

The  oratorio  on  which  Herr  Molique  is  known  to 
have  been  long  engaged,  is  now,  we  understand,  all 
but  completed. 

The  Gazette  Miisicale  announces  that  Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  Gye,  for 
next  year's  Opera  season  at  Covent  Garden. 

The  Musical  World  mourns  over  the  announce- 
ment of  the  136th  meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs  (for 
Sept.  13),  because  the  old  Gloucester  Festival  still 
"  refuses  to  become  a  ghost ;  "  and  adds  : 

If  some  novelty  set  up  its  claims,  there  might  then 
be  at  least  a  particle  of  consolation  ;  but  that  is  not 
the  esse.  The  Dettincen  "  Te  Deum,"  Tallis's  Re- 
sponses, "  Jones  in  D,"  and  other  equally  familiar 
things,  are  all  most  probably  included  in  the  Cathe- 
dral service  which  ushers  in  the  Festival  ;  and,  with 
the  marvellous  performance  of  Hiuidcl's  viclory-an- 
them,  under  Mr.  Costa,  at  the  Crystal  Pa'sfc,  "fresh 
in  the  memory,  the  Dettingen  temptation  will  not  be 
very  great.  On  Wednesday  morning,  Elijah  ;  on 
Thursday,  the  Mount  of  Olires,  the  Stahat  ^faler 
(Rossini's,  of  course),  and  Spohr's  Last  Things  ;  and, 
on  Fii  lay,  the  well-known  oratorio  of  The  Messiah, 
make  up  the  sum  of  Cathedral  performances.  The 
list  of  singers  is  strong,  however,  including  Madame 
Novello,  Miss  Dolliy,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  AVei.ss, 
and  the  flower  of  our  English  vocalists,  the  miscella- 
neous concerts  being  strengthened  by  an  attractive 
foreign  party,  headed  by  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  Signor  Gi- 
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uglini,  and  Signer  Belletti.  At  Gloucester,  too,  as 
at  Bradford,  we  are  promised  some  piano-forte-solos, 
the  pianist  Vieinj;  Miss  Summerhayes,  wlio,  though 
unknown  to  London,  is  well  regarded  in  certain  parts 
of  the  provinces. 


A  Good  Choir  Story.  —  An  Exchange  paper 
publishes  the  following  very  readable  story  about 
"  choir  "  music  in  a  Western  church : 

The  choir,  in  the  west,  has  had  a  severe  struggle 
for  life,  especially  in  Methodist  churches.  The  old 
style  was  a  "  brother  "  to  "  lead  the  singing,"  while 
the  hymn  was  lined  by  the  minister.  ISTo  song  mo- 
nopoly there.     No  operatic  fee,  faio  fum. 

In  1844  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  was 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  Methodist 
Church  South,  and,  under  Dr.  Sehon,  a  Southern 
Church  was  organized  in  Cincinnati,  and  its  place  of 
worship  known  as  Soule  Cliapel.  The  first  General 
Conference  of  tlie  new  organization  was  held  in  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,  and  a  large  number  of  "Delegates" 
spent  the  Sabbath  preceding  in  Cincinnati,  and  wor- 
shipped at  Soule  Chapel.  On  the  Sabliath,  the  noted 
Dr.  (new  Bisliop,)  Pierce  was  to  preach  the  morning 
sermon,  and  expectation  stood  on  tip-toe.  The  house 
was  crowded.     The  singing  was  led  by  that  prince  of 

choristers,  John  G n ;  and  by  his  side  sat  his 

honor,  Judge  McLane,  who  joined  heartily  in  the 
worship.  After  the  opening  service,  the  pastor 
stepped  to  Bishop  Soule,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
enter  the  pulpit  and  conduct  the  concluding  services. 

He  declined,  and  suggested  Dr.  H r,  an  antique 

little  man,  with  sharp  features  set  astride  a  sharp 
nose,  a  sharp  cut  coatee,  and  a  .sharp  appearance  gen- 
erally. Dr.  Sehon  approached  him,  and  said,  in  low 
tones : 


'  Dr.  H- 


,  will  you  conduct  the  closing  exer- 


"  Yes,  sah,"  was  the  response;  .showing  the  effect 
of  association  upon  his  dialect;  and  entering  the  pul- 
pit, he  took  his  seat. 

The  sermon  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired  ; 
it  more  than  met  expectation,  and  the  preacher  sat 
down  amidst  great  excitement. 

Dr.  H seemed  to  think  that  an  exhortation 

from  himself  would  be  a  glorious  climax ;  and  briskly 
arising,  hymn-book  in  hand,  advanced  to  the  front  of 
tlie  pulpit,  and,  with  his  peculiar  pronunciation,  be- 
gan: 

"  How  thankful,  frwnde,  ought  we  to  be 
To  Him  who  hrouirht  us  here  to  see 

This  lovely  Sabbath  morning  !  "        ^ 


G n.  the  chorister,  never  dreamed  of  an  ex- 
hortation after  that  sermon  ;  and  catching  the  lines 
as  Dr.  H read  them,  found  them  "fourth  par- 
ticular metre,"  rose,  with  the  Judge  by  his  side,  and 
started  the  tune  so  often  sung  to  that  glorious  old 
hymn, 

"  Come  on  my  partners  in  distress." 

Louder  and  louder  rolled  his  clear,  strong  voice 
over  that  sea  of  heads  : 

"How  thankful,  friends,  ought  we  to  be,"  fee. 


Poor  Dr.  H- 


•  was  bewildered.     Turning  to 

Dr.  Sehon,  he  said  : 

"  Sah,  they  are  singing  my  exiiortation !  " 
"Never  mind,"   said    Sehon,  whose  face,  always 

rubicund,  was   seven   times   redder   than  its  wont ; 

"  never  mind  ;  wait  till  they're  through." 

"  But,  sah,  they  are  singins  my  exiiortation  ! " 
By  this  time  jolin  and  tlie  judge  were  throu<rh, 

repeat  and  all,  and  looked  up  most  patiently  for  Dr. 

H to  "  give  out  more."     He,  however,  looked 

at  them  steadily,  and  laid  down  his  book,  saying — 
"  Well,   you're  the  greatest  singers   here   I   ever 

heard  !     You  not  only  sing  a  man's  hymn,  but  you 

sine:  his  exhortation  too  !     Let's  pray.'" 

How  fervently  the  ministers  and  audience  joined 

in  that  prayer  may  be  imagined.     Dr.  Sehon  forgot 

his  notices  ;  and  tliev  do  say  that  to  this  day  G n 

insists  that  exhortations,  if  ever  so  good,  ought  not  to 

be  set  to  "  two-eighths  and  one-sixth." 


usital  Corrfspnhnte. 


New  York,  Sept.  13.  —  Last  evening  the  pre- 
liminary operatic  skirmish  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
commenced  with  Donizetti's  I'oUuto,  now  one  of  the 
most  popular  operas  that  can  be  presented  to  a  New 
York  audience. 

The  opera  was  splendidly  given,  with  new  cos- 
tumes and  scenery.  The  house  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess, and  CoRTESi   sang  with  all   her   accustomed 


power  and  passion.  Next  Wednesday  we  have  La 
Sonnambula,  with  Mme.  Gassier  ;  Thursday,  Norma, 
with  Cortesi,  and  Friday  the  Barber,  with  Gassier. 
The  season  closes  next  week,  as  the  company  are  to 
appear  at  Boston  on  the  26th. 

Beyound  this  excitement,  and  the  advent  of  Anna 
Bishop,  there  is  no  other  fresh  musical  intelligence 
here,  and  the  doings  of  absent  opera  singers  are  the 
next  thing  on  the  "  peppergram." 

Carl  Formes,  like  everybody  else,  finds  out  that 
there  is  no  place  for  opera  folks  to  make  money,  like 
New  York.  So  he  is  coming  back  here  this  fall, 
though  as  yet  it  is  not  known  whether  he  will  bring 
an  opera  company  of  his  own  as  at  first  rumored. 
He  first  had  an  idea  of  forming  a  troupe  and  visiting 
Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  then  proceeding  to 
Egypt,  and  electrifying  the  people  of  Cairo  and  Al- 
exandria. But  a  little  reflection  induced  him  to 
abandon  this  plan.  He  of  course  can  command 
plenty  of  engagements  in  Germany,  but  wants  to  re- 
turn to  New  York  because  he  can  make  more  money 
here. 

PiccOLOMiiri  made  friends  here  by  the  score,  and 
writes  to  them  that  she  is  crazy  to  get  back  to  dear 
America.  But  Lumley  has  a  monopoly  of  her  ser- 
vices till  April,  1860,  and  will  not  make  any  conces- 
sion not  "  nominated  i'  the  bond."  So  he  sends  her 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  get  her  nose  frozen,  and  win  dia- 
monds, and  entrance  slim,  fair  people  with  their 
names  ending  in  off. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  that  graceful,  finished  artiste. 
La  Grange,  is  coming  hack  to  New  York,  where  she 
will  be  sure  to  meet  a  cordial  welcome.  She  has, 
undoubtedly,  been  the  most  popular  opera  singer 
that  ever  visited  this  country.  No  one  ever  sang  here 
in  such  a  wide  and  varied  repertoire,  and  was  so  uni- 
formly good  in  everything  she  undertook.  Then  she 
was  such  a  lady  —  very  different  from  some  prime 
donne  I  might  mention. 

Anna  Bishop  has  come  back  to  New  York,  after 
wandering  all  over  the  earth.  She  has  lost  her  "  pro- 
tector," Bochsa,  the  harpist,  and  is  now  Mrs.  Schultze. 
She  appeared  Saturday  evening  in  a  concert  at 
Palace  Garden,  assisted  by  Arthur  Napoleon  and 
Tappanelli,  the  baritone,  and  was  well  received  by 
the  large  audience,  including  most  of  the  musical 
people  of  the  city.  There  is  little  change  in  her  per- 
sonal appearance  or  her  voice.  Perhaps,  she  may 
be  a  .shade  more  substantial  as  regards  her  size. 

GuSTAV  Satter  has  been  playing  at  the  Palace 
Garden  here,  with  Arthur  Napoleon  and  others.  He 
was  quite  successful,  and  was  called  "  powerful "  by 
some  enthusiastic  admirers.  Others  laughed  at  his 
grimaces  and  contortions.  The  Palace  Garden  has 
become  a  very  popular  Concert  hall. 

As  to  the  regular  winter  concert  season,  nothing 
special  has  transpired.  The  Philharmonics  will,  of 
course,  give  their  usual  series  of  winter  concerts. 
Robert  Goldeeck,  who  has  leased  a  little  hall  on 
Broadway,  is  starting  a  musical  Conservatory  for 
advanced  pupils,  and  contemplates  giving  a  number 
of  classical  soirees,  when  his  pupils  and  self  will  be 
aided  by  the  very  best  vocal  and  instrumental  stars 
that  may  be  in  the  city. 

The  churches  have  opened  for  the  season  —  you 
know  gospel  is  dispensed  with  here  during  the  hot 
months,  and  goes  to  Saratoga  to  guzzle  Congress 
Water  —  and  organists  generally  resumed  their  sit. 
nations  last  Sunday.  There  are  no  important  chan- 
ges in  organ  affairs  here,  but  I  hear  rumors  of  va-. 
rious  promotions  and  decapitations,  that  J  shall  in- 
form you  of  in  my  next. 

Did  yon  know  that  Dr.  Clare  W.  Beames  was 
from  the  Italian  Opera  1  He  is  giving  concerts  in 
Kochester  with  Miss  Brainerd,  and  the  announce- 
ment says  that  Beames  is  "  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
New  York."  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  "of  an  Itali- 
an Opera,"  especially  when  you  make  concert  tours  in 
rural  districts.  Trovator. 
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Music  et  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  beinf;  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  ra),:d'ty  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  onlv  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expenpe  in  obtaining  pupplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Shadow  Song.     From  Meyerbeer's  opera 

"  Le  Pardon  de  Phennel/'  30 

My  anguish  thee  avengeth.       (Ah  !  mon  remords 
te  venge.)  "  Le  Pardon  de  PJoermel."  25 

Two  more  "gems"  from  this  new  masterpiece  of 
the  illustrious  composer.  The  first  is  an  air  in  waltz 
time,  of  enchanting  beauty.  Dinorah,  the  heroine 
and  high  soprano  in  the  opera,  whose  mind  is  wander- 
ing, sings  it,  while  she  executes  a  grotesque  dance  with 
her  shadow.  This  air  has  at  once  become  popular. 
The  second  is  a  plaintive  romanza,  sung  by  Hoal,  the 
baritone  in  the  opera.     It  is  of  great  dramatic  efTect. 

O  dearest,  gentle  Maud  !     Song  and  Choras. 

a  B.  Hithcoch.  25 
Light  and  pretty. 

A  snake  in  the  grass.     Ladies'  comic  song. 

J.  Canjield.  25 
Goes  to  prove  that  a  lover  is  sometimes  a  "  snake  in 
the  grass,''  paying  court  to  the  money  and  not  to  the 
person  of  his  lady.  This  is  pleasantly  worded,  and 
makes  a  nice  little  song,  which  will  provoke  smiles 
from  everybody. 

Scenes  of  childhood's  happy  hours.     (Guitar  ac- 
companiments.) "Martha.'*  25 
Old  mountain  tree.     (Guitar  accorap.)       Bishop.  25 
Gaily  thro'  life  wander.     "          "      "  Traviata."  25 
Chaste  Goddess.    (Castadiva.)  "  " Noi^na."  25 

In  tears  I  pine  for  thee.  "      "  Lombardi."  25 

Favorite  songs,  which  are  now  printed  for  the  first 
time  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  Guitar. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Tyrolese  Medley.  Charles  Grohe.  50 

A  string  of  the  best  of  the  much  admired  Tyrolese 
peasant  airs. 

Music  Vale  Seminary  Quickstep.     0.  Whitthse?/.  25 
A  new  edition  of  a  favorite  old  quirkstep,  which  for 
a  long  time  has  been  out  of  the  market.    The  title 
page  has  a  lithographic  view  of  the  seminary  building. 

Fairy  dance.  Theodore  Oesten.  25 

Parting  and  meeting  again.  "  "      25 

Two  of  a  set  of  little  characteristic  pieces,  called 
Misty  pictures  (Nebelbilder)  for  pupils  in  the  third 
quarter.    They  are  excellent  for  instruction. 

Books. 

The  American  Musical  Class  Book.  De- 
signed for  Female  Colleges,  Institutes,  Semina- 
ries, and  Normal  and  High  Schools.  Contain- 
ing Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Exercises 
and  Solfeggios,  and  a  Valuable  Collection  of 
Duets.  Trios,  and  Concerted  Pieces.  By  T. 
Bissell.  50 

Among  the  numerous  works  of  the  kind  this  new 
candidate  for  popular  fiivor  cannot  fail  of  a  promi- 
nence, since  its  peculiar  features  are  such  as  will  com- 
mend it  at  once  to  the  patronage  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  chiefly  intended.  Its  rudimental  lessons  proceed 
with  a  regularity  of  precision  that  cannot  fail  to  fix 
permanently  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  e.<!sential3 
of  success  in  future  studies.  —  the  exercises  are  in  a 
form  to  attract  the  attention  and  the  selection  of  mu- 
sic, one  of  the  best  if  not  the  superior  of  all  similar 
collections.  Principals  of  Educational  institutions, 
music  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  books  of  this 
class  will  find  it  advantageous  to  examine  this  volume. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Monsieur  Paul. 

From  the  Papers  of  the  late  I.  Brown. 
(Continued.) 

We  went  early  and  secured  seats  near  the 
stage,  that  we  might  the  better  observe  and  after- 
ward compare  notes.  Some  time  before  seven 
o'clock  every  seat  in  the  room  was  filled  and 
many  standing  in  the  side  passages.  The  first 
part  of  the  evening's  performance,  the  jugglery, 
was  remarkably  fine,  Paul  producing  many  of 
his  finest  and  most  elegant  tricks ;  but  it  was 
clear  that  a  large  portion  of  the  audience  was 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  music.  Many  per- 
sons present  I  had  seen  there  before  —  people 
with  dreamy  looking  eyes  and  high  thin  heads  — 
phrenologically  speaking,  with  large  ideality  and 
reverence  and  small  perceptive  faculties.  Such 
seemed  to  listen  to  the  music  with  awe  and  to 
connect  it  with  the  pseudo-wonders  of  Spiritual- 
ism, which  at  that  time  was  just  beginning  to  sup- 
ply the  credulous  with  a  substitute  for  Miller's 
exploded  Last  Judgment  theory.  Such  canine 
minds  must  have  some  intellectual  bone  to  gnaw. 

During  the  intermission,  while  the  assistant 
was  clearing  the  stage,  three  gentlemen  of  the 
audience  examining  the  old  piano-forte,  and  peo- 
ple were  writing  their  problems  on  the  cards  for 
Fate  to  solve,  there  was  but  little  conversation, 
and  that  was  carried  on  in  low  tones,  as  you  hear 
it  in  a  church  when  the  time  of  service  draws 
near.  Never  was  an  audience  in  a  fitter  mood 
for  one  who  would  play  upon  their  feelings.  My 
first  thought  as  Monsieur  Paul  entered  was: 
-"  How  magnificently  he  is  made  up  ! "  His  black 
suit  set  off  his  noble  figure  more  splendidly  than 
ever ;  his  hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  contrasted 
wonderfully  in  its  raven  darkness  with  the  broad, 
high,  white  forehead  ;  the  beard  just  touched  his 
breast  and  gave  an  extraordinary  dignity  of  ef- 
fect ;  while  his  eyes  were  filled  with  an  expres- 
sion of  grave  and  solemn  feeling.  Amid  pro- 
found silence  he  crossed  the  stage  to  his  seat, 
bowed  slightly  and  looked  through  the  cards,  se- 
lecting some  half  a  dozen,  as  usual,  and  laying  the 
rest  aside. 

Half  the  delusion  in  cases  of  ventriloquism  de- 
pends upon  the  demeanor  of  the  performer.  You 
see  him  apparently  listening  with  the  most  intense 
expectation  for  sounds  below,  above,  or  from  the 
inside  of  a  box,  and  when  they  come  you  seem 
really  to  hear  them  from  the  quarter  to  which  he 
has  thus  so  strongly,  by  his  manner,  directed 
your  attention.  So  Monsieur  Paul's  rapt  atten- 
tion, as  if  to  sounds  from  another  and  an  invisible 
world,  and  his  apparent  entire  forgetfulncss  of 
the  audience  —  except  at  the  moment  when  he 
announced  a  signature  upon  a  card,  when,  as  I 
have  already  said  he  glances  round  and  I  have  no 
doubt  in  niue  cases  out  of  ten  decides  correctly 
who  the  writer  of  the  card  is  —  to  these  he  owed 
much  of  his  singular  power  in  exciting  the  imag- 
ination of  his  auditors.  I  was,  therefore,  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  fact  that  now  there  were 


moments  when  Mons.  Paul's  manner  seemed  to 
lose  a  shade  of  its  usual  imperturbable  calmness, 
and  his  ej'es  would  involuntarily  seek  our  party 
and  linger  for  an  instant,  as  if  some  face  exerted 
upon  his  fancy  a  strange  and  irresistible  fascina- 
tion. I  had  often  caught  his  eye  during  the  first 
part  of  the  evening,  but  that  is  a  part  of  a  jug- 
gler's stock  in  trade  —  this  use  of  the  eye  —  and 
had  nothing  noticeable  in  it;  but  now  the  case 
was  different. 

Meantime  he  had  finished  his  examination  of 
the  cards  and  sat,  as  we  all  sat,  listening  in  pro- 
found silence  for  the  announcement  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Mysterious  Music.  Singularly 
enough,  even  I,  whose  mind  runs  all  to  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  being  almost  destitute  of  imagi- 
nation and  fancy,  began  to  feel  strongly  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mood  of  those  around  me  upon  my 
own  feelings,  notwithstanding  my  perfect  convic- 
tion that  the  whole  was  jugglery  —  the  music  the 
product  of  direct  human  agency  —  with  no  other 
mystery  than  how  that  agency  was  applied.  An 
accidental  circumstance  added  to  the  effect ;  the 
gas  burned  feebly  that  evening  and  threw  but  a 
sort  of  moonlight  radiance  into  the  room. 

Hush  !  hark  !  Paul  raises  his  hand,  with  a  ges- 
ture, as  if  to  signify  that  he  heard  already  tones 
still  inaudible  to  us,  and  then,  faint,  distant 
sounds  of  music  in  measured  accent  fell  softly 
upon  the  ear  —  at  first  single  accords  with  inter- 
vals of  silence  —  but  ever  nearer  and  nearer,  un- 
til we  heard  the  connecting  links  in  the  chain  of 
harmonies  —  a  slow,  funeral  march,  sad  in  ex- 
pression, as  the  cry  of  a  broken  heart.  It  was 
like  Ariel's  solemn  music  in  the  Tempest,  and  one 
involuntarily  asked  with  Ferdinand : 

"  Where  should  this  music  be  ?    I'the  air  or  the  earth  ?  " 
and  was  almost  ready  to  say  with  him  : 

"  This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes  !  " 

What  a  curious  fact  in  our  mental  constitutions 
is  this  power  of  sympathy  !  And  what  a  multitude 
of  phenomena  in  the  history  of  Superstition  are 
readily  explained  by  it !  Here  were  some  two 
hundred  persons,  a  majority  of  whom  held  this 
music  to  be  but  a  splendid  trick  based  upon  some 
simple  scientific  principle,  but  all  so  carried  away 
by  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  those  in  whose 
faces  one  read  nothing  but  awe  —  almost  fear  — 
that  for  the  moment  they  were  led  to  believe  that 
it  came  from  some  such  source  as  that  which  star- 
tled the  guests  in  Hawthorne's  tale  of  the  old 
Province  House.  For  my  own  part  I  confess 
myself  to  have  become  so  wrought  up,  that  as  it 
approached  and  at  length  seemed  to  enter  the 
room,  my  fancy  peopled  the  stage  with  a  funeral 
train  of  shadows,  and  as  the  march  ceased  with 
a  few  powerful,  despairing  chords,  I  should  not 
have  started  had  I  heard  the  words,  which  fright- 
ened Paul  Flemming  from  his  sleep  in  that  night- 
ride  to  Innspruck  — "  They  have  brought  the 
dead  body  ! " 

My  friends,  as  I  noticed,  were  greatly  excited, 
especially  that  quiet  little  woman,  Mrs.  A^an  Held, 


to  whom  I  had  given  little  credit  for  fancy  or 
imagination.  ITie  sonata  form  in  music,  in  which 
the  adagio,  touching  the  depths  of  feeling,  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  allegro  or  scherzo,  is  founded  in  our 
nature.  Where  the  soul  has  not  been  broken,  or 
crushed  until  its  elasticity  is  destroyed,  the  hours 
of  greatest  agony  are  followed  by  those  of  most 
unrestrained  mirth.  Thus  nature  keeps  up  a 
balance  —  else  we  die  —  at  least  spiritually. 
Paul  was  too  wise  and  skillful  a  player  upon  the 
heartstrings  of  an  audience  not  to  know  this,  and 
that  the  profound  impression  which  he  wished  to 
make  could  be  more  certainly  effected  by  grant- 
ing periods  of  relaxation  to  the  strained  atten- 
tion and  feelings  of  those  before  him.  Hence 
such  a  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  questions 
propounded  to  his  musical  oracle,  as  brought  in 
the  responses  a  due  variety  of  character  in  the 
music,  and  yet  never  failed  to  work  upward  by 
sure  steps  to  a  powerful  climax  at  the  end  of  the 
evening. 

Thus  adagios  by  the  great  masters  were  min- 
gled with  touching  or  merry  improvisations,  some- 
times with  Strauss  and  Lanner  waltzes  —  on  this 
evening  a  favorite  and  popular  one  by  Gungl  set 
all  heads  and  heels  in  motion  —  and  yet  so  skil- 
fully introduced,  that  the  state  of  feeling  which 
the  introductory  march  at  this  exhibition  had 
excited,  though  at  times  relieved,  was  kept  up 
and  rendered  even  more  intense  as  the  evening 
waned.  Another  remark  may  find  a  proper 
place  here ;  that  few  comparatively  have  ever 
felt  the  power  of  music  upon  the  feelings  and  im- 
agination, because  few  have  given  themselves,  ei- 
ther in  private  or  in  the  concert  room,  fully  up  to 
its  influence.  This  Paul  also  knew  and,  in  secur- 
ing a  fixed  and  earnest  attention  to  the  Mysteri- 
ous Music,  he  gained  the  benefit  of  a  belief  in 
the  mind  of  many  an  imaginative  hearer,  that 
no  mere  earthly  tones  could  induce  the  strangely 
beautiful  but  powerful  emotions  so  new  to  them. 
The  evening  passed  on.  A  card  signed 
"  Kreissler "  had  been  responded  to  by  a  short 
fantasia  of  wild  and  touching  sadness,  and  Paul 
took  up  another.  As  he  glanced  it  over,  I  saw 
he  hesitated  a  moment  and  threw  a  sudden  glance 
at  our  party.  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  he 
would  exchange  it  for  another  ;  but  not  so.  His 
hesitation  was  but  momentary,  and  he  read  the 
signature  in  his  usual  calm,  gentle  voice,  in  Ger- 
man, "  Thy  still  sorrowing  sister."  As  he  pro- 
nounced it  the  second  time,  I  followed  the  glance 
of  his  eye,  and  saw  that  Mrs.  A^an  Held  was  ex- 
cessively pale. 

Music  low  and  sweet,  as  if  from  the  spirit  of  a 
loved  and  lost  one,  came  stealing  forth  from  the 
instrument,  soon  swelling  into  a  solemn  but  joy- 
ous choral — yet  speaking  of  no  common  joys. 
All  was  calm  as  if  the  spirit  which  sang  was  at 
rest  and  all  was  peace.  Then  sweet  and  delicate 
fancies  began  to  weave  themselves  with  the  steady 
onward  march  of  the  choral,  and  by  degrees  to 
work  out  an  expression  of  deep,  passionate  love 
and  yearning  for  the  presence  of  the  "  still  sor- 
rowing sister." 
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A  sudden  sigh  —  a  gasp — Mrs.  Van  Heid  had 
fainted.  With  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  we 
took  her  to  the  air,  where  she  soon  recovered. 
Her  husband  persuaded  our  party  to  return  to 
their  seats,  all  save  our  Professor's  great-hearted 
daughter  and  myself,  whom  he  invited  to  take 
the  other  two  seats  in  the  carriage  which  he  called, 
and  accompany  them  home. 

In  the  carriage  Mrs.  Van  Heid's  overstrained 
feelings  relieved  themselves  in  tears,  and  she 
wept  silently,  only  once  speaking  during  the 
ride,  and  then  to  say : 

"  Oh,  Heinrich  !  that  was  the  spirit  of  Paulina  !" 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  love,"  said  her  husband, 
"  your  fancy  has  completely  overcome  your  rea- 
son." 

Arrived  at  Eighteenth  St.,  the  young  woman 
retired,  and  Van  and  I  sat  and  talked  the  matter 
over,  with  a  flask  of  KUdesheimer  before  us. 

"Curious  !  "  said  he  at  length,  "strange  1 1  never 
supposed  she  had  fancy  enough  to  be  so  wrought 
upon.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  her  before. 
One  reason  why  I  fell  in  love  with  her  Vifas  on 
account  of  her  calm,  equable  temperament,  which 
was  a  true  complement  to  my  opposite  nature. 
There  is  something  in  this  business  beyond  me. 
My  philosophy  does  not  quite  come  up  to  it. 
That  card  was  written  by  her,  and  you  heard 
what  she  said  in  the  carriage  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  As  we  came  into  the  house,  she  whispered  to 
me :  '  Heinrich,  that  urns  Pauline's  spirit  —  I  know 
her  playing  as  well  as  I  know  your  handwriting.' 
I  can't  make  it  out." 

"  But  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  signature, 
'  Thy  still  sorrowing  sister  ?  ' "  I  asked,  "  who  was 
this  Paulina  ?  " 

"  Has  she  never  told  you  about  her  sister  ? " 
returned  Van. 

"  No." 

"  That's  strange,  so  well  acquainted  with  us  as 
you  arc,  and  so  long  in  Berlin,  tuo.  Did  you 
ever  go  to  Meske's  baths  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  after  an  attack  of  fever,  when  conva- 
lescent, I  went  through  a  regular  course.  By 
Jove,  I  have  it  —  that  blind  girl  that  used  to 
play  the  piano-forte  so  beautifully,  so  irregularly, 
and  sometimes  so  incorrectly,  her  name  was  Pau- 
lina ! " 

"  Yes,  and  she  was  my  wife's  sister." 

"  What  an  interesting  —  yes,  I  may  say,  beau- 
tiful —  creature  she  was  1  Her  eyes  ceased  to  be 
a  deformity  when  one  had  become  accustomed  to 
their  want  of  '  speculation,'  as  Macbeth  calls  it." 

"  She  was  a  beautiful,  and  the  most  loving, 
creature  in  the  world.  Would  you  believe  it, 
her  home  was  not  a  happy  one  for  her,  poor 
child ;  I  would  have  taken  her  with  me  when  I 
married  Hedwig,  if  I  could  have  done  it,  but  I 
was  poor.  Would  God,  I  had  !  For  the  second 
letter  we  received — ^  they  came  only  at  long  in- 
tervals —  told  us  that  Pauline  had  disappeared. 
The  police  had  been  set  at  work  to  discover  if 
any  blind  girl  answering  to  her  description  had 
left  the  city  by  any  of  the  public  means  of  con- 
veyance or  had  had  her  passport  viseed  at  any  of 
the  stations  on  the  borders  of  Prussia.  But  they 
could  learn  nothing.  The  only  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  is  that  she  may  have  fallen 
into  the  Spree  from  a  balcony,  which  was  her 
favorite  place  to  sit  and  dream.  There  is  an  iron 
railing  to  this  balcony  in  which  is  a  gate,  where 
goods  are  sometimes  delivered  from  boats  on  the 


river  below,  and  the  morning  when  her  loss  was 
first  noticed  this  gate  was  open." 

"  But  it  does  not  seem  very  probable  to  me 
that  she  was  drowned,"  said  I,  "  for  how  could 
her  body  pass  the  toll  barrier,  which  crosses  the 
river  by  the  bridge  near  the  Charite  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  strong  objection.  But  you  know 
sometimes  the  current  is  strong  and  before  it  rose 
to  the  surface  the  body  might  easily  be  swept 
through  when  of  a  dark  morning  or  in  the  even- 
ing the  barrier  is  withdrawn  for  the  passage  of 
boats.  Then,  too,  how  else  to  account  for  her 
total  disappearance  without  a  passport  and  blind  ? 
So  we  settled  upon  this  as  the  most  probable  the- 
ory, and  now  that  two  years  have  passed  without 
the  least  tidings  in  relation  to  her,  we  have  no 
longer  a  doubt.  But  it  is  strange  that  Hedwig's 
imagination  could  be  so  wrought  upon  ;  I  had  no 
idea  of  it ;  but  that  Paul  is  a  wonderful  fellow, 
and  had  everything  most  skilfully  fitted  to  make 
the  strongest  impression." 

This  event  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  in  our  cir- 
cle, and  then  Monsieur  Paul  was  forgotten  —  who 
still  night  afler  night  astonished  a  crowded  audi- 
ence —  except  that  we  occasionally  joked  Mrs. 
Van  Heid  upon  her  powerful  imagination,  who 
took  it  in  good  part  and  prophesied  that  she 
should  yet  astonish  the  world  by  some  marvellous 
romance  or  poem. 

As  two  or  three  of  our  editorial  corps  could 
speak  German,  French  and  Italian  with  greater 
or  less  fluency,  and  the  head  editor  was  noted  for 
his  charities,  hardly  a  day  passed  in  those  times 
without  calls  upon  us  from  political  refugees, 
Germans,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Italians — all  man- 
ner of  "  nationalities  "  —  for  advice  and  assistance 
— the  first  of  which  they  of  course  seldom  followed, 
and  with  the  other  were  seldom  satisfied.  As  a 
general  —  not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  universal  — 
rule,  those  for  whom  we  did  the  most  were  the 
most  conspicuous,  so  soon  as  they  began  to  take 
part  in  New  York  politics,  which  often  happened 
within  a  few  weeks  of  their  escape  from  some 
continental  police  "  hue  and  cry  "  —  in  denounc- 
ing us,  our  journal,  and  the  principles  which  we 
conscientiously  sought  to  enforce.  But  so  soon 
as  they  were  in  trouble  again  —  and  not  until 
then  — they  were  sure  to  lift  up  the  light  of  their 
reconciled  countenances  upon  our  sanctum,  to 
our  great  edification  and  satisfaction  ;  men,  who 
wore  finer  though  not  cleaner  linen  than  I  can 
afford ;  who  swore  at  fate  if  their  dinner  with 
wine  for  a  dollar  at  Dietz's  had  to  be  omitted  for 
a  day,  and  they  be  forced  to  put  up  with  one  for 
two  or  three  shillings  in  a  cellar,  where  I  was 
glad  to  eat,  hesitated  not  to  come  begging  or  bor- 
rowing of  such  as  I.  My  conscience  is  clear  of 
having  aided  that  class  of  men  to  live  a  life  of 
idleness. 

All  sorts  of  mechanics  and  men  of  "  sedentary 
professions"  — such  as  tailors  and  shoemakers  — 
too,  came  to  us  for  work,  and  in  this  way  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Schulz,  the  bookbinder, 
who  proved  an  honest,  steady  fellow,  a  capital 
workman,  and  —  a  phenomenon  —  one  who,  if 
he  promised  you  a  book  at  noon  on  Wednesday, 
kept  his  word  !  I  had  given  him  some  work  and 
various  friends  had  followed  suit.  Towards  the 
end  of  May  I  received  a  note  from  Whitney,  re- 
questing me  to  see  Schultz  about  some  binding, 
and  in  the  afternoon  —  the  time  I  usually  devoted 
to  rambling  and  getting  ready  for  the  labor  of 


the  night  —  I  went  round  to  his  place,  up  a  nar- 
row lane,  among  a  mass  of  old  houses,  which 
have  now  given  way  to  huge  blocks  of  stores  and 
offices.  I  found  Sehulz's  shop  full  of  men  and 
girls,  and  was  sent  up  into  the  attic  to  find  th« 
man  himself. 

"  So,  Schulz,  you  are  getting  up  in  the  world," 
said  I. 

He,  of  course,  took  me  literally,  and  answered  : 

"  Yes,  my  business  has  increased  so  that  I  was 
crowded  out  of  the  shop,  and  about  six  weeks 
ago  I  had  this  place  fitted  up,  where  I  do  my  fine 
finishing.  You  see  I  have  had  this  large  window 
put  into  the  roof,  and  it  is  a  capita!  place,  airy 
and  light;  only  now  that  summer  is  coming  I  find 
it  rather  hot  at  times." 

"  Where  is  that  fine  piano-forte  that  I  hear  ?  " 

"  Just  across  the  alley.  Since  the  warm 
weather  came  on,  and  the  windows  are  open,  I 
hear  it  by  the  hour  together,  and  I  assure  you  it 
is  not  bad  playing.  It  comes  from  a  window  that 
you  can  see  just  down  there,  and  the  projecting 
roof  of  my  window  catches  the  sounds  as  they 
rise,  like  a  great  ear.  I  say,  Mr.  Brown,"  and 
Schulz  dropped  his  work  and  folded  his  arms,  for 
having  something  important  to  say,  he  could  not 
work  and  talk  too,  and  shaking  bis  head  with  an 
air  of  wise  gravity,  "  there's  something  there  I 
can't  quite  make  out.  Here,  I  will  swing  the 
window  so  as  to  throw  the  sun  down  there  —  now 
look." 

He  made  way,-  and  I  looked  directly  down, 
across  the  narrow  passage,  into  the  upper  part  of 
a  casement,  which  swung  back  in  the  European 
style,  and  which  was  now  open.  Against  the 
wall  on  the  right  stood  what  I  took  to  be  an  up- 
right pianoforte  of  a  very  peculiar  form,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  a  Grand,  upon  which  a 
young  woman  was  playing.  Her  back  was  to- 
wards me  and  her  face  of  coiu-se  hidden ;  but 
there  was  something  in  th*  attitude,  in  the  motion 
of  the  arms,  head,  hands,  which — was  it  imagi- 
nation ?  —  reminded  me  of  the  blind  girl  of 
Meske's  baths. 

"  There,"  resumed  Schulz,  "  you  would  take 
that  room  to  belong  to  that  house,  but  it  doe.sn't. 
It  has  a  separate  passage  and  entrance  running 
up  from  the  lane  below,  and  in  that  room  that 
girl  and  an  old  woman  live  all  alone,  and  the  girl 
is  blind." 

"  What's  that  ?  Schulz,  blind  ?  " 

"  Yes,  stone  blind.  But  now  comes  the  curi- 
ous part.  Every  morning,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  a  splendid  looking  man " 

"  A  tall,-  grand  looking  man,  towards  fifty 
years  old,  with  a  long  black  beard ?  " 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Schulz,  "  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  with  a  moustache.  Well,  he  comes  there, 
takes  the  girl  down  the  lane  to  a  carriage  and 
drives  away.  At  three  &'clock  in  the  afternoon 
she  returns  and  plays  the  pianoforte  two  or  three 
hours,  as  now.  Afler  which  the  old  woman 
brings  her  tea.  A  few  times  in  the  evening, 
when  the  old  vforaan  has  come  into  the  room 
with  a  light,  I  have  watched  her  playing  appa- 
rently on  the  upright  instrument  against  the  wall, 
but  I  have  never  beard  anything.  I  have  only 
noticed  this  two  or  three  times,  for  they  seldom 
have  a  light  and  the  shutters  are  almost  always 
carefully  closed." 

While  Schulz  was  speaking  my  mind  had  rap- 
idly made  a  diagram  of  the  cluster  of  houses  be- 
fore me,  and  I  felt  very  sure  that  the  room  in 
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which  the  pianist  sat  must  nearly  adjoin  Monsieur 
Paul's  exhibition  room. 

"  What  time  is  it,  Schulz  ?  " 

"  Half  past  four." 

"  Half  past  four,  five,  six  ;  an  horn-  and  a  half, 
good,"  cried  I,  and  forgetting  all  about  Whitney's 
books,  I  caught  my  hat,  and  saying  to  the  book- 
binder, who  was  all  astonishment  at  my  sudden 
excitement :  "  I'll  be  here  again  in  an  hour,"  I 
rushed  to  the  street,  jumped  into  the  first  omni- 
bus, and  was  soon  in  Eighteenth  Street. 

"Is  Mrs.  Van  Heid  in  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is  up  stairs,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Tell  her  I  want  to  see  her,  at  once ;  I'm  in 
the  most  tremendous  hurry." 

The  girl  smiled  and  ran  up  stairs,  and  I  stepped 
into  the  parlor.  Mrs.  Van  Heid  may  have  been 
five  minutes  in  finishing  dressing  —  it  was  near 
their  dining  hour  —  but  it  seemed  to  me  ten 
times  as  long.  I  fidgetted  from  picture  to  pic- 
ture, turned  over  the  music  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  had  looked  through  half  the  "  Views  in 
Berlin  "  which  lay  on  the  table. 

"  W^ell,"  said  she,  as  she  entered. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Van  Heid,  put  on  your  bonnet  and 
go  with  me  at  once.  The  mysterious  music  j'ou 
know;  I  hxve  made  a  discovery,  don't  wait; 
we  must  be  off." 

"  But  it  is  just  dinner  time,  and  Mr.  Van  Heid 
will  be  here  soon." 

"  No  matter  ;  no  matter  ;  do  come,  there  is  a 
blind  girl  in  the  next  house  to  Paul's  rooms,  — 
and 

"  What !  "  she  almost  shrieked,  "  a  blind  girl  ?  " 

"  Plays  the  piano  like  an  angel,"  said  I.  "Ah, 
what  a  fool  I  am  to  burst  out  so,  I  might  have 
known  better,"  added  I,  seeing  how  pale  she 
grew.  She  drank  a  glass  of  water,  sat  for  a  mo- 
ment, ran  up  stairs,  and  returned  witt  bonnet 
and  shawl.  As  we  came  into  the  street  an  empty 
carriage  was  passing ;  I  hailed  it,  gave  the  coach- 
man the  direction. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  drive  as  if  the  devil  was 
after  you." 

"  I  guess  he's  goin'  as  a  passenger,"  grinned 
the  coachman. 

We  were  soon  at  Schulz's,  and  bidding  the 
carriage  wait,  I  led  the  way  at  once  up  into  his 
little  room  in  the  attic.  During  our  ride  I  had 
explained  all  to  Mrs.  van  Heid,  and  she  was  now 
a  great  deal  calmer  then  I  was — we  both  trem- 
bled. The  windows  were  still  open,  and  as  we 
entered  the  little  room  the  tones  of  the  piano- 
forte sounded  loud  and  clear.  "  Hush,"  said  I  to 
Schulz,  "  let  the  lady  come  to  the  window  —  in 
all  probability  that  blind  girl  is  her  sister." 

"  Du  lieber,  Gott !  "  cried  Schulz,  as  he  made 
way,  "  is  it  possible  !  " 

Mrs.  van  Heid  gave  but  a  glance  —  then  clasp- 
ed her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  with 
an  expression  of  joy  and  thoughtfulness,  which  I 
cannot  describe.  Then  succeeded  an  expression  of 
trouble,  and  I  noticed  she  shuddered  at  some 
thought,  which  came  into  her  mind.  Meantime 
the  girl  played  on  and  we  listened  in  silence.  I 
had  drawn  to  the  window  also  and  was  consider- 
ing what  to  do  next.  But  Mrs.  van  Heid's  in- 
stinct was  better  than  my  reason,  for,  as  soon  as 
the  last  chords  of  the  piece,  which  the  girl  was 
playing,  had  died  away  : 

"  Pauline  ! "  she  cried.  The  blind  girl  started 
and  turned  toward  the  window. 

"  Pauline  ! " 


The  girl  pressed  her  hands  against  her  brow  as 
if  bewildered,  sprang  forward,  her  face  now 
flushed,  now  pale,  then  spread  her  arms  as  if  to 
clasp  her  sister  to  her  bosom. 

"  Pauline  !  "  repeated  my  companion,  in  a 
voice  almost  stifled  with  emotion.  But  the  blind 
girl  hoard  it ;  all  doubt  vanished.  She  clasped 
her  hands,  raised  her  sightless  eyes  towards  us  — 

"  Oh  Hedwig  !  Hedwig  !  my  sister  ! " 

We  were  soon  round  the  corner,  up  the  lane, 
and  at  the  door.  The  blind  girl  was  alone.  She 
drew  the  bolt  and  the  next  moment  she  was  on 
her  sister's  knees,  her  bosom  beating  against  that 
of  Hedwig,  while  the  glad  tears  streamed  down 
their  cheeks  —  and  down  mine  too  —  for  that 
matter. 

While  they  sat  thus,  I  tore  a  leaf  from  my  note 
book  and  wrote  to  this  effect : 

"  Monsieur  Paul  can  find  his  pianiste  at  the 
house  of  her  sister,  Mad.  van  Heid,  at  such  a 
number,  in  Eighteenth  St." 

"  Come,"  said  Hedwig  at  length,  "  come  home, 
Pauline." 

"  Home  !  "  said  she. 

"  Yes,  to  my  own  delightful  home,  where  Hein- 
rich  and  I  and  little  Marie  will  all  make  j'ou 
so  happy." 

"  Do  let  us  go,"  returned  she,  apparentl)',  in 
her  great  joy,  forgetful  of  the  existence  of  Mons. 
Paul  —  for  there  was  nothing  in  her  manner, 
which  betrayed  any  desire  to  leave  him  —  her  ex- 
pressive features  spoke  only  of  her  delight  to  be 
again  with  her  sister. 

"  But  old  Gretel  has  gone  out  and  we  must  not 
leave  anything  exposed,"  said  she. 

"  Gretel  has  a  key,  has  she  not  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes." 

"  Well,  here  is  another  hanging  by  the  latch, 
with  which  I  will  look  the  door,  and  leave  it 
where  it  w.ill  find  its  proper  owner." 

We  were  soon  in  the  carriage,  and  after  leav- 
ing the  kej'  and  my  note  at  Paul's  ticket  stand, 
we  drove  to  Eighteenth  St. 

That  evening  Monsieur  Paul's  exhibitions  ceased, 
and  disappointed  people  enough  were  turned 
from  the  door,  to  have  filled  a  larger  hall  than 
his. 

Next  day  came  old  Gretel  with  Pauline's 
trunk  and  clothes,  but  not  a  word  from  M.  Paul, 
"  who,"  said  Gretel,  "  smiled  wondrously,  and 
just  told  me  if  I  wished  to  go  to  Pauline  to  pack 
up  all  her  things  and  go.  And  so  I  did,  and  here 
I  am." 

(Conclusion  nest  week.) 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  172.) 

No.  35. 

Mozart  the  Elder  to  M.  Hagenatier, — (Continued.) 
i^'ienna,  Jiili/  30,  1768. 

We  are  much  afflicted  at  our  long  sojourn.  Hiin- 
over  alone  retains  us.  But  for  tliis  we  had  long  since 
returned  to  Salzburg.  AVould  j'ou  have  it  proclaimed 
throughout  Vienna  tliat  Wolfgang  was  unable  to 
finish  his  opera  here,  or  that  he  produced  one  so 
wretched  that  it  could  not  be  performed,  or  again 
that  it  is  not  he  l)ut  his  father  who  is  tlie  author  '? 
Would  you  have  liad  us  await  in  cold  blood  till  this 
triple  calumny  bo  disseminated  through  every  coun- 
try ?  What  had  become  of  our  honor — what  I  even 
say  of  that  of  our  prince  1  You  will  inquire,  what 
thinks  the  Emperor  of  all  this  ?  I  can  only  answer 
you  very  briefly.  One  cannot  write  evcrytliing.  But 
you  will  guess  my  meaning.  Had  I  known  before 
what  I  have  since  learnt,  could  I  have  foreseen  cer- 
tain circumstances  that  have  arisen,  Wolfgangcrl 
would   certainly  not   have   written   a  note,  and   we 


should  long  ere  this  have  been  at  home.  The  thea- 
tre is  farmed  out,  or  rather  abandoned,  to  a  certain 
Affligio,  who  is  obliged  to  pay  every  year  some 
thousands  of  florins  to  people  whom  otherwise  the 
Court  would  be  called  upon  to  salaiy.  The  Empe- 
ror and  the  Imperial  family  do  not  pay  for  their  ad- 
mission. Hence  follows  that  the  Court  has  not  a 
word  to  say  to  this  Afiligio,  who  does  everything  at 
his  own  risk  and  peril,  and  who,  in  fact,  does  incur 
the  chance  of  being  completely  ruined. 

The  Emperor  had  one  day  asked  our  AVolfgangcrl 
if  lie  did  not  wish  to  write  an  opera,  and  added,  moi-e- 
over,  that  he  should  see  him  with  pleasure  seated  at 
the  piano  directing  his  work.  The  Emperor  intima- 
ted this  wisli  to  Afiligio,  who  arranged  with  us,  and 
promised  us  100  ducats.  This  opera*  was  in  the  first 
place  to  have  been  ready  for  Easter ;  but  the  poet 
was  the  first  to  bring  an  impediment  to  the  matter  by 
putting  off  from  day  to  day,  under  pretext  of  neces- 
sary alterations,  to  such  an  end  that  we  could  only 
tear  from  him  two  airs  altered  and  settled  by  Easter. 
It  was  put  off  to  Whitsuntide ;  then  to  the  return  of 
the  Emperor  from  Hungary.  But  by  then  the  masks 
fell ;  for  in  tlie  interval  all  the  composers,  with  Gluck 
at  their  head,  had  undermined  everything  to  counter- 
act the  progress  of  the  opera.  The  singers  were 
stirred  up  against  us,  the  orchestra  were  irritated, 
every  imaginable  means  were  employed  to  render  the 
performance  impossible.  The  singers,  who  are  scarce- 
ly able  to  read  their  notes,  and  have  to  learn  everj'- 
thing  by  dint  of  parroting,  were  to  say  they  could  not 
sing  pieces  which,  nevertheless,  they  had  heard,  ap- 
proved, and  applauded  in  our  apartments,  and  which 
had  perfectly  suited  them.  The  orchestra  was  to  ex- 
hibit repugnance  at  being  conducted  by  a  child. 
Others  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  music  was  not 
worth  a  straw,  that  it  was  not  adapted  to  the  words, 
and  outraged  prosody,  the  child  not  knowing  Italian 
sufficiently.  No  sooner  was  I  informed  of  this  asser- 
tion, than  I  proved  in  houses  of  the  highest  conside- 
ration, that  the  father  of  music,  Hasse,  t  and  the 
great  Metastasio,{  had  pronounced  their  opinion  on 
this  subject ;  and  had  invited  the  calumniators  to 
come  to  them  and  hear,  from  their  own  lips,  that 
scores  of  operas  were  performed  in  Vienna  not 
approaching  that  of  this  child  in  any  respect,  and 
that  for  their  own  part  they  admired  it  very  much. 
Then  one  after  the  other  repeated  that  it  was  the 
father  who  had  written  the  opera.  But  the  calumnia- 
tors had  no  better  success  by  this  manoeuvre  than  by 
tile  others,  and  they  fell  ab  uno  extremo  ad  aliiid, 
without  being  able  to  extricate  themselves  from  their 
embarrassment.  I  made  them  take  any  volume  that 
came  first  of  Metastasio ;  the  book  was  opened  at  a 
chance,  and  the  first  words  come  upon  were  put  before 
Wolfgang.  He  took  the  pen,  and  wrote  without 
taking  any  time  for  reflection,  in  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  persons,  the  music  and  an 
accompaniment  for  a  grand  orchestra  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  This  he  did  at  the  Kapel-mcister's 
Bono,  at  Metastasio's,  at  Basse's,  at  the  Duke  of 
Braganza's,  and  the  Prince  of  Kaunitz.  During  this 
time  the  parts  of  a  new  opera  had  been  distributed. 
Nevertheless,  as  there  was  no  means  of  retreating 
from  tl;e  engagement,  nor  anything  to  oppose  us, 
Wolfgang's  will  come  immediately  alter. 

An  hundred  times  have  I  been  on  the  point  of 
packing  up  my  boxes  and  quitting.  Had  an  opera 
seria  been  in  question  I  should  have  left  immediately, 
and  offered  it  to  His  Grace  the  Prince  Archbishop. 
But  as  it  is  an  opera  buffa,  requiring,  moreover, 
special  persone  huff'e,  it  was  necessary  to  save  our 
honor  at  any  cost,  and  that  of  tlie  Prince  into  the 
bargain  ;  it  was  to  be  shown  that  the  persons  he  had 
in  his  service  were  not  charlatans  and  imposters  go- 
ing about  under  his  audiority  into  foreign  countries, 
and  throwing  dust  in  the  peoples'  eyes  like  mounte- 
banks, but  good  and  honest  folks  who,  to  the  honor 
of  tlieir  Prince  and  native  country,  bring  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  a  miracle  which  God  has 
shown  forth  at  Salzlnirg.  This  do  I  owe  to  God, 
under  pain  of  being  the  most  ungrateful  of  creatnrcs. 
And  if  ever  it  has  been  a  duty  that  I  should  convince 
the  world  of  this  miracle,  it  is  precisely  at  a  time 
when  eveiytliing  pretending  to  be  a  miracle  is  scoffed 
at,  when  every  species  of  miracle  is  denied.  I  am 
bound,  therefore,  to  convince  the  world.  And  it  was 
no  small  joy  nor  paltry  triumph  for  me  to  hear  a 
Voltaircaii  say  with  astonisliment :  "  Well  !  I  have 
at  last  in  my  life  beheld  a  miracle,  but  it  is  the  first." 

*  La  Fhttn  Sempli'-e.  Mozart  compopod  the  panic  year  for 
the  celebrated  Jlessnicr,  the  father  of  animal  magnetism,  a 
little  Geruian  opera,  entitled  Bastieu  anft  Btistifintf,  a  great 
deal  of  church  niusic,  and  for  the  piano,  and  a  trumpet  con- 
certo for  a  hoy  of  his  own  age. 

t  A  celebrated  composer,  born  at  Hambnrp,  1705 ;  died  in 
Venice  1783  ;  surnanied  by  the  Italians  the  divine  Saa:on,  He 
wrote  music  to  all  Mctji.stasio's  openi.*. 

t  Born  in  Rome,  l(i98 ;  died  in  Vienna,  17S2.  Author  of 
sixty-three  lyrical  tragedies,  twelve  oratorios,  forty-eight  can- 
tatas, S..   ,  &c. 
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And  as  tliis  miracle  is  by  far  too  evident,  and  cannot 
be  denied,  it  is  sought  to  anniliilate  it.  Tliey  will 
not  en  laisser  la  globe  a  Dieu  (leave  the  gloiy  of  it  to 
God).  Only  a  few  years  need  be  got  over,  they 
think,  and  then  there  will  be  nothing  but  what  is 
quite  natural,  and  it  will  no  longer  be  a  divine  mira- 
cle. He  must,  therefore,  be  removed  from  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world ;  and  what  would  render  him  more 
visible  than  a  success  in  a  great  and  populous  city, 
before  the  whole  theatre  ?  But  should  we  be  sur- 
prised to  encounter  persecutions  in  foreign  countries 
when  my  poor  child  has  suffered  so  many  in  his  own 
native  place  ?     How  shameful,  and  how  inhumane  ? 

After  hearing  all  this,  will  you  be  surprised  that 
the  Prince  of  Kaunitz  and  other  great  persons,  that 
the  Emperor  himself,  does  not  order  the  performance 
of  the  opera  ?  In  tlie  first  place,  they  cannot  com- 
mand it,  as  it  concerns  only  Signor  Affligio  (whom 
some  call  Count  Affligio).  In  the  second  place,  as 
the  Prince  of  Kaunitz  has,  against  the  Emperor's 
wish,  persuaded  Signor  Affligio  to  bring  over  some 
Erench  comedians,  who  cost  him  70,000  florins  year- 
ly, and  are  causing  his  ruin,  for  they  do  not  attract 
the  people  as  it  was  expected  they  would  ;  and  as 
Affligio  lays  the  blame  on  the  Prince  of  Kaunitz,  who 
on  his  part  expected  that  he  could  bring  the  Empe- 
ror to  take  pleasure  in  the  French  plays  and  reim- 
burse Affligio  for  their  cost — it  has  followed  that  for 
many  weeks  past  the  Emperor  has  ceased  to  appear 
at  the  play.  All  this  has  afforded  our  enemies  a 
chance  of  circumventing  Affligio,  of  getting  him  to 
put  off  from  day  to  day  Wolfgangerl's  opera,  while 
all  the  time  he  is  keeping  the  100  ducats  in  his 
pocket ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  dares 
speak  to  him  of  persons  in  power,  and  exert  any  pres- 
sure upon  him  for  fear  of  hearing  something  about  a 
return  of  the  70,000  florins.  This  has  all  taken  place, 
however,  underhand.  Aflligio  fell  back  upon  the 
singers,  saying  that  they  refused  to  sing  the  opera. 
The  singers  charged  Affligio  witli  the  matter,  alleg- 
ing that  he  had  said  he  would  not  have  it  performed, 
let  them  make  what  changes  in  it  they  could.  The 
upshot  is,  that  it  will  be  played  nevertheless.  If  any 
fresh  obstacle  were  to  supervene,  I  should  get  a  com- 
plaint forwarded  to  their  Majesties,  and  I  should  de- 
mand a  sufficient  satisfaction  to  save  our  honor  in  the 
face  of  the  honest  part  of  the  world,  and  in  order  that 
it  might  not  he  said  we  had  left  the  place  in  disgrace 
because  AVolfgang  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  write 
an  opera,  or  had  written  one  so  bad  it  could  not  be 
played.  This  is  how  the  world  has  to  be  battled 
against.  If  we  are  without  talent,  our  lot  is  misera- 
ble enough.  If  we  have  talent,  envy  persecutes  us  in 
proportion  to  that  talent.  Add  to  this,  that  the  fe- 
male singer,  Bemasconi,  has  got  a  violent  catarrh, 
and  that  la  Baglioni  is  also  unwell.  This  will  cause 
another  delay  of  three  weeks ;  so  that  I  am  obliged 
to  wait  the  issue  of  this  odious  business  amidst  the 
utmost  vexation,  such  as  I  had  not  met  with  in  any 
of  our  preceding  journeys.  All  reasonable  peo])le 
see,  with  blushes,  how  shameful  it  is  that  Germans 
should  oppress  a  German  whom  foreign  nations  have 
admired,  and  to  whom  they  have  rendered  justice 
even  in  their  public  papers.  What  is  to  be  done  7 
We  must  take  patience,  and  persevere,  to  convince 
the  world  that  our  opponents  are  wicked  liars,  calum- 
niators, envious  creatures,  who  would  laugh  in  their 
sleeves  over  their  victory,  were  they  permitted  to 
frighten  or  fatigue  us,  the  more  so  that  these  oppo- 
nents are  incredibly  conceited  and  puffed  up — one 
because  he  happens  to  give  lessons  to  a  princess. 
another  because  he  teaches  an  imperial  prince  ;  all 
simply  because  they  breathe.  Ae  air  of  Vienna,  and 
Vienna  is  the  residence  of  the  Emperor.  From  the 
height  of  their  imaginary  grandeur,  they  despise  poor 
people  like  us,  who  serve  foreign  princes,  and  they 
speak  in  terras  of  disdain  and  contempt  of  all  who 
are  not  imperial  or  Viennese.  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  make  you  understand  our  position,  and  vet 
I  have  only  spoken  of  things  in  general.  I  should 
have  told  the  prince  himself  all  this, had  I  notfeared, 
in  doins  so,  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  more  se- 
rious affairs  by  so  long  a  story. 

You  can  see,  by  all  that  is  going  on,  that  our  ene- 
mies at  Salzburg  have  a  good  opinion  of  us,  since, 
also,  they  spread  the  report  that  Wolfgang  lias  re- 
ceived 2,000  florins  for  his  opera. 

No.  36. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Vienna,  14  S(^temher,  1768. 
As  to  this  opera  of  Wolfang's,  I  can  only  say  this 
about  it,  that  all  the  hell  of  the  musical  world  seems 
to  have  conspired  against  him  to  hinder  one  admiring 
the  talent  of  a  child.  I  cannot  even  insist  on  getting 
a  rehearsal,  the  conspirators  having  resolved  to  fail 
in  the  execution,  and  to  destroy  the  effect.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  ; 
had  it   not  been  for  that  the  battle  would  have  com- 


menced long  ere  this.  I  will  .spare  no  means  by 
which  I  can  save  the  honor  of  my  child.  I  have 
known  all  this  for  some  time  past,  and  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  it  all  from  the  beginning.  I  said  so  to 
the  Comte  de  Jeil,  who  thought  that  all  the  musicians 
were  favorably  impressed  towards  my  son  ;  because 
he  judged  from  external  appearances,  and  did  not 
know  the  real  character  of  these  wicked  and  mischie- 
vous animals — Patience  !  Time  will  bring  all  things 
to  light ;  and  God  permits  nothing  uselessly  that  is. 

No.  37. 
The  Sa7ne  to  the  Same, 

Vienna,  24th  September,  1768. 

1  wrote  to-day  to  His  Excellency  the  Prince  Arch- 
bishop. I  hope  the  report  you  told  me  of  is  without 
foundation,  but  if  God  has  other  plans  for  us,  we  can 
in  no  way  alter  them.  I  hope,  however,  that  you 
will  not  leave  me  in  uncertainty  for  a  moment. 

The  21st  of  this  month  I  had  an  audience  of  the 
Emperor,  and  I  made  my  complaint  against  the 
manager  of  the  theatre.  The  inquiry  into  this  affair 
has  been  intrusted  to  Count  Sporck,  and  Affligio  has 
received  orders  to  justify  himself.  The  Emperor  was 
most  kind,  and  has  promised  me  that  justice  shall  he 
done.  I  have  been  obliged  again  to  draw  on  credit. 
But  heaven  will  watch  over  us.  Here  is  a  copy  of 
my  address  transmitted  to  the  Emperor. 

"  When  the  nobility  of  Vienna  had  been  convinced, 
by  positive  and  reiterated  proofs,  of  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  my  son,  it  also  allowed  that  it  would  be  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  to  see  a  child  of  twelve  years  old  com- 
pose, write,  and  conduct  an  opera.  A  clever  writer 
(of  Paris)  had  strengthened  this  opinion  in  saying, 
after  having  completely  described  the  genius  of  my 
son,  that  without  doubt  he  could  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years  compose  an  opera  for  one  of  the  theatres  in 
Italy.  Every  one  thought  that  a  German  ought  to 
reserve  this  glory  for  his  country.  After  having  re- 
ceived pressing  solicitations  from  all  parts,  I  obeved 
the  general  voice,  and  the  Dutch  ambassador,  the 
Comte  de  Degenfeld,  was  the  first  who  made  the  pro- 
posal to  the  manager  Affligio,  because  he  had  learned 
to  understand  the  talent  of  my  son  when  in  Holland. 
Carattoli,  the  singer,  was  the  second  person  who  pro- 
posed it  to  Affligio,  and  the  affiiir  was  concluded  at 
the  Doctor  Laugier's,  in  the  presence  of  the  young 
Baron  von  Swieten,*  and  of  the  two  singers,  Carat- 
toli and  Caribaldi ;  all,  and  especially  the  two  sing- 
ers, declaring  that  the  whole  town  would  be  drawn  to 
the  theatre,  if  even  the  music  were  mediocre,  by  the 
reason  that  it  had  been  written  by  so  young  a  child, 
and  that  every  one  would  be  curions  to  see  him  seated 
at  the  harpsichord,  directing  the  orchestra  in  a  com- 
position of  his  own.  My  son,  therefore,  began  to 
compose. 

"  As  soon  as  the  first  act  was  completed,  I  begged 
Carattoli  to  hear  and  criticize  it,  so  as  to  feel  re-as- 
sured. He  came,  and  his  astonishment  was  so  great, 
that  he  came  again  the  next  day.  bringing  Caribaldi 
with  him.  The  latter  was  no  less  surprised,  and,  in 
his  turn,  brought  to  me  a  man  named  Voggi.  They 
were  all  so  loud  in  their  approbation,  that  on  my 
asking  if  they  thought  it  really  good — if  they  thought 
he  ought  to  continue — they  got  irritated  with  my 
doubts,  and  exclaimed  several  times  :  '  Why  it  is  a 
prodigy  I  questa  opera  andra  alle  stelle  (this  opera  will 
mount  to  the  stars.)  It  is  marvellous  I  Do  not  fear  ! 
'  Who  writes,  progresses.'  Carattoli  repeated  the 
same  thing  to  me  in  his  own  house. 

"  Be-assured  as  to  his  success  by  the  opinion  of  the 
singers,  my  son  continued  his  opera,  and  I  begged 
Dr.  Langier  to  agree  as  to  the  price  in  my  name  with 
the  manager.  Affligio  promised  a  hundred  ducats. 
To  retrench  the  expense  of  my  very  dear  sojourn  at 
Vienna,  I  proposed  to  have  that  opera  represented 
before  the  departure  of  His  Majesty  for  Hungary. 
Unfortunately  some  alterations  that  the  poet  had  to 
make  affected  the  composition.  Affligio  said  the 
piece  should  be  played  on  the  return  of  His  Majesty. 

"  Now  the  opera  had  been  finished  for  some  weeks 
past.  They  commenced  copying,  they  distributed 
the  parts  of  the  first,  and  soon  after  of  the  second  act 
to  the  singers,  and  during  that  time  my  son  played 
upon  the  harpsichord  some  parts  of  it,  and  among 
others  the  finale  of  the  first  act,  to  the  nobility  of  Vi- 
enna on  different  occasions,  and  all  were  enchanted, 
and  Affligio  himself  was  ocular,  auricular  witness  of 
all  this  at  the  Prince  de  Kauni'ti's. 

'■  The  repetitions  began,  and  then  it  was  (I  could 
hardly  believe  it),  that  the  persecution  began  of  which 
my  son  has  been  subject. 

"  It  is  very  rare  that  an  opera  succeeds  perfectly  the 
first  time,  or  has  not  to  undergo  a  hundred  changes. 
And  it  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that  repetitions  at 
the  harpsichord  are  necessary,  and  singers  ought  not 

■^  Son  of  the  cplehrated  Doctor  van  Swieten,  Tvho  died  at 
Schoenbrunn,  in  1772. 


to  sing  to  the  orchestra  before  they  know  their  parts 
perfectly,  and  have  alone  all  well  studied  {heir  Jinales 
together.  Now  in  this  case  they  did  quite  the  con- 
trary. The  roles  had  not  yet  been  studied,  they  had 
neither  repeated  with  the  harpsichord,  nor  repeated  the 
Jinales  together  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they 
had  a  repetition  of  all  the  first  act,  with  all  the  instru- 
ments, for  no  other  reason  but  to  give  from  the  begin- 
ning a  had  impression  of  my  son's  work.  No  one 
can  say,  without  blushing,  that  that  was  a  rehearsal. 
I  do  not  wish  to  reproach  those  whom  their  con- 
science ought  to  condemn  with  their  unchristianlike 
conduct.     May  God  forgive  them. 

"  After  the  rehearsal,  Affligio  said  to  me  -.  '  Ah,  it 
will  do  veiy  well,  but  there  are  some  changes  neces- 
sary ;  there  are,  to  me,  passages  too  high  ;  talk  about 
it  with  the  singers,  and  as  his  Majesty  will  return  in 
about  twelve  days,  we  will  perform  the  opera  in 
about  five  or  six  weeks  at  the  latest,  so  as  to  have 
time  and  get  all  in  order.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  I  am  a 
man  of  my  word,  and  I  will  keep  all  my  promises. 
This  is  nothing  new,  in  eyerj  opera  there  are  always 
some  changes  to  make.' 

"  The  changes  asked  for  by  the  singers  were  made  ; 
two  new  airs  were  introduced  in  the  first  act,  and,  in 
the  interval,  the  Caschina  was  represented  at  the 
theatre. 

"  The  time  fixed  on  by  Affligio  had  passed,  and 
yet  I  heard  he  had  distributed  the  roles  of  another 
opera.  They  even  said  that  he  would  not  have  that 
of  my  son  performed  at  all ;  that  he  had  said  the  sing- 
ers could  not  sing  it.  And  yet,  not  only  had  these 
latter  been  satisfied  with  it,  but  they  had  also  eried  it 
up  to  the  skies. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Oratorio. 

When  Parliament  is  over  Musical  Festivals  begin. 
Music  now  holds  her  Court  in  the  country.  Liver- 
pool one  year,  Birmingham  another,  Bradford  now, 
open  their  lofty,  spacious,  and  majestic  halls  to  ad- 
mit her  with  her  suite  and  retinue,  her  thousand  voi- 
ces, and  the  whole  creation  of  art  which  she  has 
formed  around  her.  The  Musical  Festival  is  an  Eng- 
lish institution,  it  takes  its  place  by  the  side  of  other 
great  erections  of  law  or  custom  in  Church  or  State. 
Our  recreations  as  well  as  our  politics  have  a  consti- 
tution ;  everybody  is  supposed  at  certain  intervals  to 
hear  an  Oratorio.  An  Oratorio — grand  word — stands 
for  a  certain  perfect  combination  of  everything  that  is 
sublime,  sacred,  impressive,  majestic,  and,  we  may 
almost  add,  dogmatic  and  didactic  in  musical  shape 
of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

We  go  to  an  Oratorio  of  Handel  as  we  go  to  a 
view  of  the  Alps  or  St.  Peter's  at  Konie,  or  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  if  we  are  so  adventurous,  in  order 
to  be  wound  up,  to  be  raised  to  a  mood  of  real  sub- 
limity, to  have  our  nature  brought  out,  to  feel  a  suc- 
cession of  grand  ideas  passing  through  the  mind, 
which  hardly  recognizes  itself  in  such  lofty  cempany, 
and  is  astonished  at  seeing  its  humble  prosaic  interior 
converted  into  magnificent  State  chambers  and  suites 
of  apartments  entertaining  the  imposing,  however 
dim  and  shadowy  assemblag3.  And  music  is  more 
unerring  and  certain  of  its  results  than  mountains  or 
rivers,  or  architecture,  or  scnl))ture,  or  painting,'  or 
anything  visible.  It  is  an  old  remark,  that  we  go  to 
see  some  grand  sight,  and  find  when  we  have  got 
there  that  we  cannot  feel  the  least  impressed ;  m  vain 
we  apply  the  screw,  stare  hard,  summon  up  all  the 
reasons  why  we  should  be  in  ecstasy, — our  minds, 
like  children,  do  not  behave  well  when  they  are  wan- 
ted, and  the  mood  we  want  will  not  be  forced.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  effort  in  admiring  objects  of  sight, 
hut  the  ear  is  more  accommodating;  we  arc  passive 
under  sound,  which  makes  its  impressions  easily, 
without  requiring  such  laborious  co  operation. 

The  popularity  of  the  Oratorio  is  the  more  remark- 
able fact  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  complete 
defiance  of  Puritanism.  There  are  religious  scruples 
felt  in  some  quarters  against  it  on  the  ground  of  its 
mixing  religion  with  gaiety,  and  bringing  crowds, 
with  all  their  fashionable  display,  to  nod  and  chat  at 
their  ease  between  the  most  solemn  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  form  the  words  of  the  music,  bringing  in 
the  deepest  doctrines.  We  need  not  dwell,  however, 
on  this  class  of  scruples,  which  has  not  much  weight 
with  the  generality,  from  the  circumstance,  we  pre- 
sume, that  religion  and  the  world  are  a  good  deal 
mixed  up  together  in  this  sublunary  scene,  and  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  help  it ;  because,  in  truth,  the 
Oratorio  defies  a  mueli  deeper  and  more  fundamental 
Puritan  scruple  than  this — viz.,  the  objection  to 
ajsihetieism  altogether,  to  the  principle  of  developing 
the  religious  feeling  and  sentiment  by  means  of  Art, 
and  addres.ses  itself  to  the  senses. 

Any  one  must  see  at  a  glance  that  in  principle  it  is 
perfectly  absurd  to  object  to  painting  or  sculpture  as 
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a  medium  of  religious  impression,  and  not  to  object 
to  music.  Take  a  p;reat  popular  Oratorio  of  Handel ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  creations  of 
Art  that  the  world  has  ever  had  presented  to  it  for  the 
expression  and  deyelopment  of  religious  feeling.  No 
Crucifixions  or  Transfigurations  of  Raffaelle  or  Ru- 
bens, no  sculptured  form  representing  the  most  sa- 
cred, tianscendental,  and  mysterious  of  all  acts,  ever 
appealed  to  the  senses  more  overpoweringly  than  the 
musical  expressions  of  religious  truth  given  in  one  of 
these  great  productions.  A  movement  of  Handel  is 
the  poetry,  sculpture,  painting,  and  everything  else  of 
the  ear.  All  Antwerp,  Milan,  and  even  Kome  itself, 
as  worlds  of  religious  Art,  are  eoncenti-ated  in  one  of 
those  solos  or  choruses  which  fix  all  ears,  still  in  an 
instant  the  restless  thought  of  thousands,  and  stamp 
one  idea  upon  the  whole  mass.  If  anything  is  resthe- 
ticism  this  is,  for  it  is  a  distinct  elaborate  application 
of  Art  in  sound  to  embody  religious  thought,  to  elicit 
religious  feeling,  and  to  clothe  doctrinal  truth  with  a 
form  of  exquisite  beauty  addressed  to  one  of  the  sen- 
ses, through  which  it  takes  captive  the  inner  mind, 
subduing  it  into  a  passive  receptacle  of  the  thought 
and  feeling  which  it  thus  illustrates.  Yet  innocent 
crowds  flock  to  these  Oratorios  every  season  in  the 
country,  and  every  week  in  London,  without  the 
slightest  idea  that  they  are  countenancing  Art  in  re- 
ligion, that  they  are  enjoying  anything  in  common 
with  the  Continental  (esthetics,  or  that  they  are  not 
the  most  zealous  and  staunch  of  Protestants  on  this 
question.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  why  they 
should  not  enjoy  these  triumphs  of  Art  in  the  sphere 
of  religion,  or  why  they  should  harbor  suspicion,  or 
apprehend  the  necessity  to  prohibit  religious  luxuries. 
Certain  lines  and  walks  of  Art,  from  having  been 
grossly  abused,  may  he  fairly  treated  with  some  jeal- 
ousy ;  and  yet  the  principle  itself  m.ay  be  freely  wel- 
comed and  embraced,  that  we  are  intended  to  be  im- 
pressed, and  impressed  religiously,  through  our  senses. 

The  Oratorio,  however,  may,  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  in  a  degree  a  substitute  for  some  religious  luxuries 
of  which  a  sober  and  sensible  restriction  deprives  us. 
,  We  are  pi-opcrly  restricted  in  the  use  of  painting,  and 
sculpture  from  aiding  religious  impressions,  and 
therefore  we  go  more  readily  into  music.  The  place 
of  the  Oi-atorio  in  our  popular  religious  .system,  hovr- 
ever  disguised  under  the  mask  of  an  amusement,  is 
quite  a  phenomenon  of  the  day ;  nor  can  we  observe 
the  crowds  which  fill  our  metropolitan  halls  for  so 
large  a  part  of  the  year  to  hear  these  splendid  tri- 
umphs of  religious  music,  without  seeing  that  there 
must  he  some  influence  accompanying  this  extraordi- 
nary use  of  this  instrument  of  Art.  People  are  never 
tired  of  hearing  Handel ;  he  has  become  one  of  the 
great  English  powers  and  influences  ;  it  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  the  Messiah  is  a  great  exponent 
and  interpreter  of  Scripture,  exercising  enormous  in- 
fluences upon  large  masses. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  sermon  ought  to  be  a 
condensation  of  the  whole  Gospel ;  this  rule  is  open 
to  criticism,  but  the  Sfesssiah  is,  in  a  way,  an  exem- 
plification of  it.  The  whole  deep  pathos  attaching  to 
the  great  fundamental  acts  of  the  Christian  dispens.a- 
tion,  and  to  the  doctrines  founded  upon  them,  is 
brought  out  with  an  overpowering  force  in  that  great 
work  of  Art  which  strikes  home  to  and  lays  tlie  strong- 
est ho!d  of  the  popular  mind.  It  has  created  a  Chris- 
tian imaqination  in  thousands  who  would  not  have 
gained  one  from  other  sources,  sermons  or  books, 
however  ably  these  may  sustain  a  Christian  belief;  it 
has  imprinted  great  scenes  and  pathetic  action  upon 
minds  in  which  abstract  truth  would  only  else  have 
resided.  The  Oratorio  has  triumphed  over  the  je.il- 
ousy  of  English  Puritanism  ;  it  subdues  even  the 
hardness  of  mercantile  life  ;  the  great  emporiums  of 
trade  erect  their  spacious  halls  for  its  accommoda- 
tion, and  our  relisious  music  becomes  a  popular  phe- 
nomenon.— London   Times. 


A  Morning  with  Rosa  Bonheur. 

Paris,  August  10, 1859. 

By  birth  Rosa  Bonheur  belongs  to  France,  by  the 
rights  of  genius,  to  the  world. 

She  is  the  most  distinguished  female  painter  living 
or  dead.  No  other  has  won  so  wide  a  fame,  no  other 
built  a  reputation  on  so  broad  and  firm  a  basis. 
Wherever  Art  is  known  and  talked  of  Rosa  Bonheur 
is  known  and  talked  of.  In  France,  England,  Amer- 
ica, Germany,  and  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
the  name  of  Rosa  Bonheur  is  a  household  word. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  we 
were  set  down  at  No.  32,  Rue  d'Assas,  and  passed 
through  a  gate  down  to  the  farther  end  of  a  garden, 
where  we  entered  the  vestibule  of  a  small  cottage- 
house,  the  present  residence  of  Rosa  Bonheur.  We 
sent  up  our  card,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  seated 
in  her  atelier,  a  large,  square,  oiiken-furnished  room 
on  the  second  etage,  talking  with  the  little  painter 


with  as  much  familiarity  as  if  we  had  known  her  all 
our  lifetime.  In  a  clear,  rather  thin  voice,  Rosa  ran 
on  about  Art  and  Art-life  for  half  an  hour,  only  leav- 
ing us  room  to  slip  in  the  points  of  conversation 
edgewise. 

"  You  have  accomplished  much,  mademoiselle," 
we  said,  glancing  at  a  large  picture  on  the  easel,  called 
••  Les  Moutons,"  (The  Sheep.) 

_  "  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  been  a  fiiithfnl  student 
since  I  was  ten  years  old.  I  have  copied  no  master. 
I  have  studied  nature,  and  expressed  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  the  ideas  and  feelings  with  which  she  has 
inspired  me.  Art  is  an  absorbent,  a  tyrant.  It  de- 
mands heart,  brain,  soul,  body,  the  entircncss  of  its 
vot.ary.  Nothing  else  will  win  its  highest  favor.  I 
wed  Art.  It  is  my  husband,  my  world,  my  life- 
dream,  the  air  I  breathe.  I  know  nothing  else,  feel 
nothing  else,  think  nothing  else.  My  soul  finds  in  it 
the  most  complete  satisfaction." 

"  You  have  not  married,"  we  said. 

"  Have  I  not  said  that  I  married  Arf?  What  could 
I  do  with  any  other  husband  ?  I  am  not  fit  to  be  a 
wife  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term.  Men 
must  marry  women  who  have  no  absoriient,  no  idol. 
But  the  subject  is  painful ;  give  me  some  other 
topic." 

"  You  don't  love  society  ?  "  we  said. 

"  Yes,  T  do,"  she  replied,  with  an  air  of  impatience  ; 
"  but  I  select  that  which  pleases  me  most.  I  love  the 
society  of  nature ;  the  compiiny  of  horses,  bulls,  cows, 
sheep,  dogs,  all  animals.  I  often  have  large  recep- 
tions, where  they  are  the  only  guests.  I  also  like  the 
society  of  books  and  the  thoughts  of  great  minds.  I 
like  George  Sand.  She  is  a  great  genius.  The  world 
has  wronged  her,  society  outraged  her.  Go  to  see 
her.  You  will  like  her.  I  have  no  taste  for  general 
society,  no  interest  in  its  frivolities.  I  only  seek  to 
he  known  through  my  works.  If  the  world  feel  and 
understand  them,  I  have  succeeded." 

"  Have  you  given  the  Women's  Rights  question 
any  attention  1 "  we  asked. 

"  Women's  rights  !  women's  nonsense  !  "  .she  ans- 
wered. "  Women  should  seek  to  establish  their 
rights  by  cood  and  great  works,  and  not  by  conven- 
tions, if  I  had  got  up  a  convention  to  debate  the 
question  of  my  ability  to  paint  Marche  an  Chevaux, 
(The  Horse  Fair,)  for  which  England  would  pay  me 
forty  thousand  francs,  the  decision  would  have  been 
against  me.  I  felt  the  power  within  me  to  paint.  I 
cultivated  it  and  have  produced  works  that  have  won 
the  favorable  verdicts  of  the  great  judges.  I  have  no 
patience  with  women  who  nsk  permiision  to  think!" 

At  this  moment  two  or  three  visitors  entered,  and 
while  Rosa  was  occupied  with  them,  we  busied  our- 
selves by  making  notes  of  things  in  the  atelier. 

On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  was  a  head 
of  a  buck  with  long,  branching  horns  ;  one  of  a  goat, 
another  of  a  bull ;  an  imperfect  skeleton  of  a  horse, 
and  the  skins  of  various  animals.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  room  stood  a  large  oaken  case  filled  with  stuffed 
birds  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  and  on  the  top  of 
it,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  were  an  eagle,  a 
hawk,  an  owl,  and  a  parrot.  On  the  wall,  en  face 
the  door,  were  a  pair  of  landscapes  representing  a 
storm  rushing  between  the  rocks,  and  clouds  breaking 
on  their  tops.  The  third  and  fourth  walls  were  taken 
up  with  the  busts  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  doirs,  cats, 
wolves,  &e.,  in  bronze  and  plaster,  modelled  by 
Rosa's  own  hand.  All  about  the  waxed  floor  were 
spread  out  the  preserved  skins  of  cows,  bulls,  stags, 
with  their  great  and  uplifted  horns,  and  bears,  goats, 
sheep,  dogs,  and  wolves,  with  their  fierce  eyes  glar- 
ing upon  us. 

The  impression  these  wild  pieces  of  carpeting  made 
on  us,  on  entering  the  atelier,  was  almost  startling. 
It  seemed  more  like  a  den  of  wild  beasts  than  the 
atelier  of  a  lady. 

After  a  short  flirtation  with  the  parrot,  which  spoke 
tolerable  French,  we  took  our  leave  promising  to 
meet  Rosa  at  the  School  of  Design  for  Women  on 
the  next  Friday,  where  she  goes  once  per  week  to 
give  a  lesson.  This  school  was  founded  by  Rosa's 
father.  At  his  death,  she  became  its  sole  mistress, 
but  now  entrusts  it  mostly  to  the  care  of  her  sister 
and  brother.  There  are  about  fifty  regular  pupils 
who  receive  instruction  gratis. 

Rosa  Bonheur  has  many  proofs  of  the  reward  of 
industry.  If  she  wished  to  make  a  small  fortune  in 
a  few  days,  it  would  be  easy  for  her  to  do  it  in  Eng- 
land, by  opening  there  an  exhibition  of  her  pictures 
and  sketches.  "  Mnrche  aux  C/icyawx,"  (The  Horse 
Fair,)  which  was  exhibited  at  Williams  &  Stevens's,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  and  which  was  so  well  received  by 
the  New  York  press,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Ganiber,  an 
English  editor,  for  forty  thousand  francs.  When 
Rosa  visited  England,  she  was  received  like  a  prin- 
cess. 

America  also  paid,  the  last  year,  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  a  "  View  in  the  Pyrenees,"  one  of  her  least 
known  pictures. 


A  rich  Hollander,  visiting  her  atelier  recently,  of- 
fered her  a  thousand  crowns  for  a  small  sketch  that 
she  could  have  painted  in  two  hours.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible to  comply  with  your  request,"  she  said,  "  I  am 
not  inspired." 

Mademoiselle  Bonheur  is  below  the  medium  height 
of  woman  ;  in  appearance,  about  thirty-five  years ; 
petite,  with  quick,  piercing  blue  eyes,  and  brown  hair, 
worn  short  and  parted  on  the  side,  like  a  boy's.  Her 
dress  was  a  brown  alpaca  skirt  sans  crinoline,  with  a 
blouse  jacket  of  black  cloth.     She  looks  very  boyish. 

Mademoiselle  also  has  an  atelier  in  the  country, 
where  she  spends  much  time.  When  in  the  city,  she 
wears  the  costume  of  her  sex  ;  but  never  ventures 
outside  the  barrier  except  in  her  masculine  gear. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  in  circulation  about  the 
little  painter.  One  day  when  she  returned  from  the 
country,  she  found  a  messenger  awaiting  to  announce 
to  her  the  sudden  illness  of  one  of  her  young  friends. 
Rosa  did  not  wait  to  change  her  male  attire,  but  has- 
tened to  the  bedside  of  the  young  lady.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  her  arrival,  the  doctor,  who  had  been 
sent  for,  entered,  and  seeing  a  young  man  (as  he  sup- 
posed from  the  costume),  seated  on  the  side  of  the 
Ijed,  with  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  sick  girl, 
thought  he  was  an  intruder,  and  retreated  with  all 
pos,sible  speed.  "  O  !  run  after  him  !  He  thinks  you 
are  my  lover,  and  has  gone  and  left  me  to  die  !  "  cried 
the  sick  girl.  Rosa  flew  down  the  stairs,  and  soon 
returned  with  the  modest  doctor,  who  said  he  did  not 
wish  to  intrude. 

On  another  occasion.  Mademoiselle  had  tickets  sent 
her  for  the  theatre.  She  had  an  important  picture  in 
hand,  and  continued  at  the  easel  till  the  carriage  was 
announced.  "  Yes,"  said  Rosa,  "je  siiis  prete ;"  and 
away  she  went  to  the  theatrfe  comme  la.  A  fine  gen- 
tleman in  the  next  box  to  hers  looked  at  her  with 
surprise,  turned  up  his  nose,  affected  great  disgust, 
and  went  into  the  vestibule  to  seek  the  manager. 
Havins  found  him,  he  went  off  in  a  rage  : 

"  Who  is  this  woman  in  the  box  next  to  mine,  in 
an  old  calico  dress  covered  with  paint  and  oil  1  The 
odor  is  teiTible.  Turn  her  out !  If  you  do  not,  I 
will  never  enter  your  theatre  again.  It  is  an  insult 
to  respectable  people  to  admit  such  a  looking  creature 
into  the  dress-circle." 

The  mpnager  went  to  the  box,  and  in  a  moment 
discovered  who  the  offensive  person  was.  Returning 
to  the  fine  white-gloved  gentleman,  he  informed  him 
that  the  lady  was  no  less  than  Mademoiselle  Rosa 
Bonheur,  the  great  painter. 

"Rosa  Bonheur!"  he  gasped.  "Who'd  have 
thought  it^  Make  my  apology  to  her.  I  dare  not 
enter  her  presence  again." — Hoi7te  Journal. 


Rosa  Bonhenr, 

We  had  the  pleasure  yesterday  of  making  one  of 
an  admiring  crowd  at  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Williams 
&  Everett  before  the  two  newly  arrived  pictures  of 
Mile.  Rosa  Bonheur. 

All  the  picture-loving  world,  and  that  is  getting  to 
include  everybody,  will  not  fail  to  taste  of  these  fresh 
banquets  this  admirable  lady  has  spread  for  us.  And 
what  a  hearty  satisfaction  was  in  every  face,  what 
looks  of  content,  what  a  buzz  and  what  a  silence  of 
enjoyment !  How  people  looked  and  wondered,  and 
asked  if  that  clever  looking  woman  with  a  tiny  hand 
upon  the  majestic  neck  of  a  bull  was  like  the  dis- 
penser of  this  feast !  And  some  wished  to  know 
about  the  mountain  pass,  and  some  about  the  stifle, 
.sullen,  shaggy  little  cattle.  As  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
hear  Mile.  Bonheur  chat  about  these  very  pictures,  or 
studies  for  the  same,  in  the  same  dress  in  which  Mon- 
sieur Dubuflfe  has  painted  her,  a  few  words  about 
them  may  be  of  use  to  somebody. 

The  largest  of  these  pictures  represents  a  Pyrenean 
pass,  with  a  troop  of  the  mules  always  passing  and 
re-passinir,  under  the  conduct  of  sublime  fellows,  who 
wear  with  pride  the  title  of  contralmndistas.  "Their 
nobility  of  bearing  is  overwhelming.  They  step  down 
the  degrees  of  their  mountain  thrones  like  disguised 
kings.  They  wear  their  shabby  handkerchiefs  round 
their  heads  as  crowns.  They  swing  their  batons  as 
if  sceptres.  You  yield  the  path  to  them  as  to  the 
better  right.  How  capitally  Mile.  Bonhenr  has 
caught  their  air  of  grandeur,  without  caricature,  and 
how  right  royally  they  swing  along. 

And  confused  by  that  tumultuous  mass  of  heads 
and  tas,sels  and  jangling  bells,  how  one  jumps  aside 
from  that  plunging  drove !  No  animal  ever  was 
painted  in  a  more  diflicult  position.  Reflect  that  she 
could  of  course  never  get  one  to  stay  so  long  enough 
to  draw  even  his  legs.  And  how  true  the  local  color ! 
That  downright  sun  blazing  on  the  heads  of  the  mule- 
teers, cutting  like  silver  against  the  sh.adows  of  their 
shirts,  and  turning  into  bloom  and  fruit  almost,  the 
strings  and  tassels  of  the  animals,  till  hot  in  company 
with  the  men  and  beasts,  we  cool  our  eves  in  seeing 
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the  sun-shafts  sheathed  in  far  snow  basins  of  the 
mountain  ledges. 

The  other  picture  gives  us  an  unaffected  group  of 
Highland  cattle,  studied  from  the  life.  How  Mile. 
Bonheur  dilated  to  us  with  affection  upon  the  merits 
of  these  half  savage  creatures.  She  respected  the 
famous  breed  of  Lord  Tankerville,  but  thought  these 
the  real  native  cattle.  How  she  liked  their  queer, 
stupid  gaze,  their  tangled  hides,  their  untamed  deport- 
ment, and  with  what  naivete  she  has  rendered  them. 
She  treads  the  heather  as  if  her  Balmoral  were  inher- 
ited. Indeed,  we  believe,  the  good  Highlanders  reck- 
on her  one  of  their  own  maids  of  the  mist. 

In  connection  with  these  animals  Mile.  Bonheur 
told  us  of  her  disappointment  with  the  English  horses. 
She  detested  their  racers.  She  loved  nature  too  well 
to  care  for  these  dandies  of  the  turf,  with  limbs  like 
the  heroes  of  the  Newport  "  German."  She  preferred 
the  Norman  horse,  rich  in  strength,  and  fire,  and  color. 
As  she  has  made  him  immortal,  she  has  a  right  to  her 
opinion. 

Besides  the  holiday  crowd  of  novelty  hunters  and 
excitement  mongers,  we  advise  the  sad  sisterhood  of 
women's  rights  ladies  to  visit  these  pictures.  Before 
they  give  up  their  desiccated  nerves  to  the  tropic  air 
of  our  parlor  stoves,  let  them  catch  one  breath  of  free 
nature — a  breath  from  the  heather  and  the  box-bush 
— and  sigh  to  think  how  much  one  silent  woman's 
hand  out-values  for  their  cause  the  pathos  and  the 
jeers  of  their  unlovely  platforms. — Courier. 
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Airs  by  BacL 

In  the  musical  drought  of  these  times  —  so  far 
as  anything  like  fresh  creative  genius  in  the  way 
of  melody  is  concerned —  it  is  truly  pleasant  that 
we  can  open  up  old  sources,  hidden  away  for 
ages  under  the  leaves  and  dust  of  an  imputed 
dry,  pedantic  learning,  and  find  no  end  of  melo- 
dies, and  of  the  freshest,  gushing  forth  from  their 
contented  privacy.  If  we  get  nothing  now-a- 
days  but  common-place  and  sentimental  changes 
upon  mere  melodic  forms,  each  weaker  and  more 
artificial  than  the  last,  or  else  mere  vocal  pas- 
sages for  the  display  of  singers'  voices ;  if  the 
real  magic  streams  are  dry,  it  is  a  comfort  to 
know  that  there  is  at  least  one  quiet  hrooh  (Bach) 
still  flowing  down  to  us  from  a  past  century, 
whose  music  is  of  the  sweetest  and  the  rarest  and 
the  freshest,  had  the  world  but  listened. 

And  here  comes  one  to  make  us  listen  :  —  one 
who  has  wandered  by  that  brook  so  long,  and  lis- 
tened so  devoutly  that  its  song  passed  into  his 
own  heart  and  soul,  inspiring  him  too  with  the 
true  song  genius,  or  rather  quickening  and  help- 
ing to  more  perfect  and  artistic  utterance  the 
genius  that  was  in  him.  We  mean  Robert 
Fkanz.  And  we  must  crave  his  pardon ;  for 
when  we  spoke  of  the  melodic  drought  we  should 
have  excepted  him,  the  most  original,  prolific  and 
imaginative  song  composer  of  our  times,  not  ex- 
cepting even  Schubert.  In  the  songs  of  Franz, 
which  now  count  by  hundreds,  each  so  individual, 
so  deep  and  delicate  in  feeling,  so  full  of  the  true 
fire  of  passion  (not  that  of  muscles  and  grimace 
and  physical  impetuosity  which  passes  for  passion 
among  singers,  who  appear  to  know  no  warmth 
except  that  of  applause) ,  so  wondrous  in  imagina- 
tive treatment,  another  trait,  which  many  would 
think  wholly  inconsistent  with  all  these,  is  equally 
remarkable.  It  is  his  intimate  aflSnity  with  Bach. 
More  thoroughly,  certainly  more  inwardly  even 
than  Mendelssohn's,  Robert  Franz's  compo- 
sitions show  the  influence  of  the  great  master  of 
Fugue,  the  less  known  equal  and  contemporary  of 


Handel.  And  it  is  more  than  an  influence,  if 
you  regard  it  closely  ;  it  is  an  innate  and  genuine 
affinity.  An  affinity  which  seems  destined  to 
work  out  a  great  good  for  our  day  :  namely,  to 
mediate  between  Bach  and  us,  to  modernize 
Bach  for  us,  or  rather,  to  prove  to  us  how  much 
there  is  in  those  inexhaustible  old  scores,  which 
speaks,  in  spite  of  all  our  notions  of  their  severe, 
dry  contrapuntal  learning,  to  the  freshest  sense  of 
to-day's  musical  experience  and  life.  His  was 
music  from  the  life  ;  and  it  was  only  the  earnest- 
ness, the  whole-souled  devoutness  with  which  he 
gave  his  life  to  music,  that  made  him  so  much 
more  learned,  so  much  more  profoundly  and  yet 
more  beautifully  complex,  so  much  more  vitally 
contrapuntal  than  more  popular  composers,  he- 
roes of  a  day. 

Franz  is  so  much  a  new,  original  product  of 
our  times,  that,  where  his  songs  have  fascinated, 
it  has  been  commonly  without  awakening  a  sus- 
picion that  he  hailed  at  all  from  the  so-called 
"  classical "  and  "  conservative  "  side  of  the  house. 
Young  people  with  musical  senses  and  fresh 
hearts,  find  in  them  a  new  and  wonderful  experi- 
ence :  nothing  of  the  conventional,  the  dull  re- 
spectable, "  old  fogy  "  nature  here  !  While  as- 
tute critics,  like  those  of  the  English  journals, 
wedded  to  Handel  and  the  classics,  have  so  far 
always  mentioned  Franz  in  one  unconsidered 
jumbling  together  of  names,  with  Wagner,  Berlioz, 
Liszt  and  Biilow,  as  a  "  musician  of  the  Future  " ! 
The  truth  is  that,  with  the  inspiration  and  the 
newness  which  most  of  these  "  disciples  of  the 
newness "  lack,  he  also  has  as  high  a  claim  as 
any  man  now  living  to  be  esteemed  a  genuine 
Bachist,  —  one  who  has  not  only  studied  and  in 
a  great  measure  mastered  the  method,  by  who 
has  become  also  penetrated  with  the  spii-it  of  Se- 
bastian Bach.  —  And  this  leads  us  back  to  what 
we  have  now  briefly  ,to  announce. 

It  fell  to  Bach's  duty,  for  some  years,  in  his 
still,  unostentatious  round  as  Cantor  in  a  church, 
to  prepare,  original,  for  every  Sunday's  service  a 
Cantata,  —  really  a  formidable  composition,  such 
as  the  best  musician  of  our  days  might  shrink 
from — ^consisting  of  choruses,  chorals  figu- 
rally  harmonized,  airs,  instrumental  symphonies, 
accompaniments  for  a  stringed  quartet,  and 
sometimes  for  flutes,  English  Horn  (oboe  di  cac- 
cia),  trumpets,  and  almost  an  orchestra,  besides 
which  he  would,  as  it  was  also  Handel's  wont,  fill 
up  long  spaces  with  his  own  extempore  Organ 
part.  Most  of  these  works  have  remained  un- 
published until  the  splendid  edition  of  the  Bach 
Society  in  Leipzig,  now  going  on  with  lengthen- 
ing prospect  of  endless  volumes,  has  begun 
bringing  them  to  light.  '  Robert  Franz  in  study- 
ing them  has  been  smitten  anew  with  a  sense  of 
the  wondrous  beauty,  freshness,  and  deep,  ten- 
der feeling  of  the  many  airs  with  which  they 
abound,  and  has  been  moved  to  arrange  a  series 
of  these,  with  piano-forte  accompaniment,  for 
publication.  The  task  was  one  of  great  difii- 
culty  and  delicacy,  demanding  such  appreciative 
fidelity  to  the  original,  with  such  musicianlike  re- 
sources, and  such  certainty  of  working  in  the 
spirit  of  Bach,  as  no  man  now  possesses  in  so 
high  a  degree  as  Franz.  For  he  had,  in  the  first 
place,  to  reproduce  the  instrumental  parts  in  a  fit 
shape  for  the  piano ;  and  in  the  next  place,  to 
supply,  with  nothing  but  Bach's  figured  Bass,  and 
his  own  sure  instinct  of  the  logical  unfoldings  of 
the  polyphonic  style  of  music  (that  in  which  every 


part  moves  on  melodically)  to  guide  him,  the 
empty  places  in  which  Bach  played  the  organ ; 
and  moreover  to  observe  all  Bach's  nice  and  no- 
where thoughtless  adaptations  of  the  musical 
phrase  or  note  to  the  text,  and  many  other  points 
too  subtle  and  too  numerous  to  dwell  upon,  but 
which  will  be  found  touched  in  Franz's  own  Pre- 
face, which  we  give  below.  In  a  word,  he  had 
to  produce  what  should  be  the  same,  and  yet  not 
the  same ;  and  it  has  been  as  much  a  work  of 
love  and  reverence  with  him,  as  it  has  been  one 
of  Art. 

The  result  is  that  he  has  produced  admirable 
arrangements  of  tliirty-two  airs  hy  Bach;  and 
Boston  is  to  have  the  honor  of  their  first  appear- 
ance. They  will  speedily  be  issued,  one  after 
another,  beautifully  engraved,  in  uniform  style, 
by  Messrs.  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  The  first  eight 
songs,  all  for  Alto  voice,  have  been  received,  and 
three  or  tour  of  them  are  already  engraved. 
These  will  be  followed  by  an  equal  number  for 
the  Soprano,  for  the  Tenor,  and  for  the  Bass 
voice.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  them  as 
they  appear,  and  meanwhile  ask  attention  to  the 
arranger's  Preface,  which  is  well  worth  study. 

The  main  object  in  the  publication  of  these  Ar- 
rangements— soon  to  be  followed  by  similar  sets  for 
the  other  classes  of  voices — is  simply  to  excite  in 
wider  circles  that  interest  in  the  works  of  Bach,  to 
which  they  have  the  fullest  claim.  Selected,  as  the 
pieces  are,  with  reference  to  modern  taste,  they  would 
fain  initiate  even  those  who  stand  remote  into  Bach's 
manner  of  expression ;  and  since  the  complete  full- 
score  edition  of  the  Bach  Society  in  Leipsic  cannot 
avail  the  larger  public  for  immediate  use,  these  pieces 
will  help  pave  the  way  to  the  treasures  of  that  edition. 

This  purpose  of  my  labor  led  me  to  a  freer  position 
towards  the  originals.  A  piano-forte  arrangement, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  could  hardly  answer  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  first  place  there  are  blank  spaces  here 
and  there  in  the  accompaniments,  which  in  Bach's 
time  were  filled  by  the  free  intervention  of  the  Organ  : 
these  I  have  had  to  make  good,  in  obedience  to  Bach's 
figured  bass,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in  Bach's  spirit, 
by  the  insertion  of  complemental  parts,  each  having 
an  individual  movement.  Then  the  transfer  of  the 
instrumental  parts  to  the  piano, — in  places  where 
brief  passing  discords  are  not  smoothed  out,  as  they 
are  in  the  orchestra,  by  the  carriage  of  the  voices  and 
the  variety  of  the  tone-colors — frequently  required  a 
changed  position  of  the  parts,  and  sometimes  a  closer, 
sometimes  a  more  open  distribution  of  the  harmony. 
The  means  of  the  modern  Piano-forte  technics  had 
to  be  employed  in  the  fullest  measure,  in  order  to  re- 
produce what  Bach  could  entrust  to  certain  obligato 
parts  or  to  the  coming  in  of  the  Organ,  in  a  manner 
at  all  suited  to  the  piano.  Even  in  the  voice  part 
occasional  modifications  seemed  to  be  required,  to 
avoid  hardnesses,  which  vanished  in  the  broad  spaces 
of  a  church,  but  which  would  make  themselves  sensi- 
bly felt — and  surely  much  against  the  purpose  of  the 
composer — when  executed  in  a  small  room  at  the 
piano.  This  has  induced  me,  in  certain  passages,  to 
let  the  voice  part  and  the  accompanying  parts  run 
into  one  another.  Finally,  it  seemed  allowable  to 
depart  from  the  original  in  places  where  undoubtedly 
it  merely  followed  the  tradition  of  the  times  :  as,  for 
instance,  in  those  extended  repetitions,  in  which  the 
last  century  delighted,  but  which  offend  our  modern 
ears,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  shorter  forms,  injur- 
ing rather  than  helping  the  impression  of  the  whole. 

For  the  quicker  understanding  and  right  execution 
of  some  passages,  I  have  added  expression  marks, 
which  indicate  at  the  same  time  the  course  of  the 
musical  development.  These  are  intended  also  to 
meet  various  settled  prejudices  in  regard  to  Bach's 
music. 

The  outward  uniformity  of  movement  in  his  com- 
positions leads  very  frequentlj'  in  practice — and  ex- 
ceptions only  confirm  the  rule — to  an  objectionable 
monotony  of  rendering  and  of  coloring.  Singers 
think  they  must  deliver  the  whole  in  the  same  kind  of 
tone,  with  an  unvarying  exertion  of  the  vocal  organ  ; 
and  naturally  the  accompanying  instruments  conform 
for  the  most  part  to  the  mode  of  singing.  Such  exe- 
cution only  shows,  that  we  have  lost  the  understand- 
ing of  the  polyphonous  manner  of  expression,  which 
gives  to  every  part  a  melody,  i.  e.,  an  individual  ex- 
pression, and  whose  very  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
mobility  and  suppleness  of  all  the  parts.     The  poly- 
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phonous  style  demands  the  very  opposite  manner  of 
the  singer.  He  must  accommodate  himself  somewhat 
■  to  the  accompanying  instruments,  and  now  and  then 
even  subordinate  himself  to  them,  since  it  is  all-im- 
portant to  make  clear  the  harmonic  connection  of  the 
■whole,  wherein  the  voice  part  intervenes  in  a  deter- 
mining and  independent  manner.  The  vocal  part  is 
not  borne  up  here  by  harmonic  masses  ;  the  more 
need,  therefore,  that  the  singer  maintain  the  most 
vital  relation  to  the  accompanying  instruments,  al- 
ways singing  into  the  ever  growing,  never  finished 
harmony,  and  always  helping  (with  the  rest)  to  bring 
out  the  harmonic  whole. 

It  is  the  Singer's  problem,  above  all,  to  comprehend 
in  his  own  consciousness  the  musical  purport  of  the 
whole  composition,  and  with  this  comprcliension  to 
inspire  his  song  with  life,  and  into  this  life  draw  the 
accompaniment  along  with  him.  The  voice  muSt 
not,  as  in  the  homoplionous  style  of  later  times,  dom- 
inate over  the  whole;  but  it  must  know  how  to  give 
life,  characteristic  expression  to  the  whole.  The 
singer  must  also  feel  out  the  melodic  ground-forms 
underlying  the  figural  and  instrumentally  treated  por- 
tions of  the  song  part ;  he  must  seize  the  right  accent 
and  right  emphasis  in  each  little  phrase,  thus  bring- 
ing light  and  shade  into  the  rendering,  which,  as  a 
whole,  finds  firm  hold  and  the  best  support  in  the  text. 
This  (the  text)  in  Bach's  music  is  of  far  more  impor- 
tance than  is  commonly  supposed.  Not  only  must  it 
be  enunciated  clearly;  but  it  must  be  declaimed  with 
the  right  feeling  and  with  the  closest  adherence  to  the 
turns  and  fluctuations  of  the  music;  for  this,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  with  Bach  expounds  the  text :  and 
so  vice  versa  it  is  the  singer's  business,  by  an  intelli- 
gent delivery  of  the  words,  to  make  Bach's  musical 
intentions  plain.  Great  as  are  the  difliiculties  which 
single  passages  present,  in  view  of  such  claims,  the 
advantages  of  constant  reference  to  the  text  are  not 
less  great.  In  most  cases  this  will  lead  the  musical 
shading  in  the  right  way  ;  a  good  delivery  of  the  text 
will  make  the  musical  significance  of  certain  passages 
clear  for  the  first  time,  and  in  various  ways  facilitate 
the  right  emphasis  of  musical  phrases.  And  for  this 
reason  it  has  been  deemed  uuadvisable  to  make  any 
changes  in  a  text  sometimes  repugnant  to  our  taste. 

No  douht,  the  conventional  vocal  method,  whose 
■whole  effort  is  directed  to  the  brilliant  presentation  of 
a  richly  developed,  all-controlling  cantilena,  will  prove 
in  many  ways  unequal  to  these  aims  ;  bnt  this  is  one 
more  ground  for  recommending  the  works  of  Bach  to 
singers  ;  by  earnest  study  they  can  learn  infinitely 
much  from  them,  and  they  will  discover  ever  new 
beauties  of  a  fine,  interior  melody  beneath  his  seem- 
ingly sophisticated  contrapuntal  forms.  This  percep- 
tion will  of  itself  lead  the  singer  to  a  live,  intense, 
and  variously  shaded  manner  of  delivery,  lifting  him 
above  that  poor  conception  of  Bach's  music,  which 
thinks  it  enough  to  reproduce  it  solidly  and  surely, 
with  a  literal  and  even  rough  fidelity. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Accompaniment,  in  its  domain, 
to  follow  up  the  same  intentions  ,•  by  a  ler/ato  render- 
ing to  make  the  ear  discern  the  single  parts  or  voices, 
both  in  their  individual  movement  and  in  their  con- 
stant reference  to  one  another ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  bind  those  parts  together,  in  all  proper  places,  into 
a  compact,  elastic,  rounded  mass  of  tone,  for  a  foun- 
dation for  the  voice  part. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  itself,  that  my  pianoforte 
accompaniment  involves  the  freest  use  of  the  Pedal. 
I  have  omitted  the  usual  Pedal  marks,  because  the 
ever  moving,  never  resting  carriage  of  the  voices 
[Stimmfiihrung]  makes  it  very  difficult,  and  often 
quite  impossible  to  fix  these  signs.  It  must  therefore 
be  left  to  the  good  taste  and  discretion  of  the  accom- 
panist, when  and'  how  long  he  will  make  use  of  the 
Pedal : — wide  positions  of  the  chords  require  it  in  all 
cases. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  I  am  very  far  from 
claiming  any  improvements  in  these  markings  over  of 
Bach's  scores,  or  fr'  m  seeing  anything  more  in  the 
above  hints  about  their  rendering,  than  what  was 
clearly  given  in  the  works  tliemselves.  My  only 
problem  was,  to  find  the  corresponding  form  best 
suited  to  our  times.  I  can  assure  my  readers  I  have 
come  to  this  work  with  the  greatest  piety,  and  I  may 
conclude  herewith  the  wish,  that  all,  who  shall  make 
use  of  this  Arrangement,  may  be  inspired  with  the 
same  feeling  in  their  execution. 

Halle,  August,  1859.  Robekt  Pranz. 


Original  Paintings  by  Rosa  Bonhedr.  — Our  lovers  of  Art 
must  not  neglect  the  opportunity,  now  offered  at  the  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Everett,  of  seeing  a  couple  of  the  best 
works  of  this  unequalled  female  artist,  together  with  an  admi- 
rable portrait  of  her  by  Dubuffe,  her  arm  resting  over  the  neck 
ot  a  bull,  splendidly  painted  by  herself.  The  largest  of  the 
pictures,  called  "  The  Bouricaries ",  represents  a  troop  of 
mules  with  their  drivers  coming  down  over  the  Pyrenees, 
under  a  hot  midday  sun,  the  rifcs  of  the  mountain  tops  white 


with  snow  beyond.  The  movement  of  the  whole  is  wonderful, 
so  life-like  in  the  huddling  of  the  creatures  as  they  come  fore- 
shortened towards  you,  as  well  as  in  the  thorough  individual- 
izing of  each  one.  So  much  nature,  so  much  picturesqueness, 
so  much  atmosphere  and  daylight  and  harmony  of  color,  and 
felicity  of  grouping  we  have  scarcely  seen  before.  ''Horning 
in  the  Highlands  "  is  a  more  quiet,  but  not  less  fascinating 
picture,  giving  hfe-like  con  amore  portraits  of  some  noble  cat- 
tle, in  a  rough  heather-purpled  foreground,  with  very  New- 
Hampshire-like  mountains  in  the  distance.  One  can  never  ex- 
haust the  interest  of  such  master  works. 

But  all  that  we  could  say  is  better  said,  and  with  more 
knowledge,  in  an  article  by  "  A,"  which  we  have  copied  else- 
where from  the  Courier. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

The  Opera  seems  to  be  postponed  till  Oct.  3.  .  .  . 
We  are  happy  to  hear  that  that  excellent  musician 
and  violinist,  Julius  Eichberg,  with  the  pianist, 
Hugo  Leonhard,  will  give  a  Soire'e  of  classical 
music  early  in  November,  assisted  by  Otto  Dkesel, 
Mr.  Kreissmann  and  others.  Concertos,  violin 
solos,  and  airs  by  Bach,  a  Sonata  by  Beethoven, 
pieces  by  Schumann,  Chopin,  &c.,  and  songs  by 
Pranz  are  contemplated  in  the  programme.  It  ought 
to  draw  an  eager  audience  and  lead  to  several  such 
concerts.  .  .  .  Our  much  esteemed  conductor,  teach- 
er and  musician,  Carl  Zerrahn,  has  removed  to 
No.  86  Pinckney  St.,  and  is  now  ready  to  give  lessons 
on  the  pianoforte  and  flute,  in  singing,  harmony,  &c. 
Many,  no  doubt,  will  eagerly  seek  his  services.  .  .  . 
The  Transcript  makes  encouraging  report  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  "  Boston  Music  School,"  conducted  by 
Messrs.  B.  P.  Baker,  L.  P.  Homer,  J.  C.  D.  Par- 
ker, Wm.  ScHULTZE,and  other  competent  teachers, 
whose  fall  term  is  approaching.     The  writer  says  : 

It  is  now  no  longer  an  experiment,  having  just  completed  the 
third  year  of  its  exi.stence  since  it  was  incorporated,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  have  .availed  themselves  of  its  advantages 
is  the  best  proof  that  it  meets  a  want  which,  before  it  went  into 
operation.  wa.s  not  supplied.  It  is  under  the  control  of  an  ef- 
ficient board  of  managers,  who  are  personally  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  by  their  stated  exa  ni- 
nations  .secure  a  degree  of  thoroughness  in  the  studies  taught 
that  is  highly  commendable.  No  institution  heretofore  in  ope- 
ration has  ever  offered  so  many  facilities  in  the  way  of  musical 
culture  and  prep.iration  for  teaching,  and  the  high  standard 
aimed  at  by  the  instructors  gives  hope  that  its  future  may  be 
as  bright  as  its  past  has  been  successful. 

Notation,  embracing  the  elementary  departments,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Composition  with  reference  to  musi- 
cjil  form  and  instrumentation.  Vocalization,  Practice  in  Choral 
singing,  the  pianoforte,  violin,  .and  any  of  the  orchestral  in- 
struments,are  taught  by  competent  instructors.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  not  only  to  the  student,  hut  to  the  amateur 
also,  the  amplest  means  are  afforded  for  pursuing  whatever 
branch  may  be  desirable  to  pay  attention  to. 

The  Tribune  gives  the  following  as  from  a  letter  of 

Verdi  to  his  friend  and  pupil,  Signor  Muzio  : 

For  the  present  I  shall  compo  e  nothing.  I  have  refused  a 
great  many  engagements.  I  am  .just  now  in  receipt  of  a  tele- 
graphic dispatch  calling  me  to  St.  Petersburg.  I  should  be 
very  much  delighted  to  vi.sit  America,  but  have  teared  that 
there  is  too  much  water  between  us.  However,  in  spite  of  all 
that.  I  am  so  desirous  to  view  the  beauties  of  nature  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  especially  Niagara,  that  1  shall  endeavor  during  the 
next  year  to  accomplish  the  voyage. 


IHitsital  Correspnhnte. 

Ne^w  York,  Sept.  20,  1859.  —  The  opera  during 
the  past  ■week  has  been  highly  successful.  After 
opening  with  Pohvto,  we  had  La  Sonnamhula,  sung 
by  Gassier,  Brignoli  and  Cortesi ;  then  Norma,  by 
Cortesi,  Stefani,  Patti-Strakosch,  and  Junca ;  then 
the  Barber,  by  Gassier,  Brignoli,  Morelli  and  Eooco  ; 
and  for  a  matinee,  on  Saturday,  Norma  ■n-as  repeated. 
This  week,  we  have  had  Poliuto  again,  and  are  yet  to 
have  Trovatore,  Ernani,  Lucrezia,  and  Lucia.  Next 
week  it  is  understood  that  the  company  goes  to  Bos- 
ton. 

In  the  meantime  the  rehearsals  for  the  "  Sicilian 
Vespers  "  are  being  actually  carried  on,  and  adver- 
tisements are  out  for  twenty  additional  chorus  singers 
Muzio  has  written  some  pretty  ad  captandum  airs  for 
the  opera,  as  it  is  considered  by  the  opera  magnates 
here  to  be  a  rather  heavy  concern,  requiring  some- 
thing showy  to  make  the  people  swallow  it.  If  suc- 
cessful, Verdi's  Aroldo  will  probably  follow. 

Anna  Bishop  has  been  well  received  here  and  has 


met  with  a  moderate  pecuniary  success.  She  ex- 
presses her  sui-prise  at  the  great  increase  in  musical 
taste  and  knowledge  here  since  her  last  visit  in  1852. 
She  thinks  our  opera  house  wonderful  and  wants  to 
sing  in  opera  herself.  Mrs.  Bishop  preserves  all  the 
beauty  of  her  voice,  and  sings  a  ballad  as  perfectly 
as  any  one  I  have  yet  heard.  Trotatoe. 
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England. 

The  Bradford  Festival  now  over  is  said  to  have 
outdone  expectation  in  that  matter  so  important  (yet 
not  all  important)  on  such  occasions,  the  financial  re- 
ceipts,— and  thereby  to  have  made  an  advance  to- 
wards that  permanent  establishment  which  all  lovers 
of  music  must  desire.  The  performance,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, could  hardly  fail  to  be  superior,  though 
claiming  no  report  in  detail. 

We  are  more  disposed  than  ever  to  wedge  in  the 
recommendation  of  attempts  at  novelty  wherever  it 
be  practicable,  from  observing  the  annual  increase  of 
concert-tours.  These  generally  consist  of  a  quartet 
of  singers,  an  accompanist,  and  sometimes  a  solo  in- 
strumentalist. While  Madame  Goldschmidt,  Signor 
Belletti,  and  Herren  Goldschmidt  and  Joachim  are 
conquering  the  Sister  Isle,  Mdlle.  Tietjens  will  head 
four  singers  (including  Signor  Giuglini)  from  the 
Drury  Lane  Opera, — while  Mdlle.  Piccolomini,  with 
three  other  plaj'fellows  from  the  same  theatre  (one  of 
them  M.  Be'lart),  has  a  roving  commission  in  another 
direction.  Thirdly,  there  is  Madame  Kudersdorff's 
party,  helped  on  its  way  by  Herr  Molique, — fourthly, 
that  of  Madame  Louisa  Vinning,  to  whom  M.  R'e- 
menyi  is  joined  as  solo  player.  All  of  these  parties 
must,  it  is  obvious,  beat  the  towns  and  vill.ages  of 
England  with  the  same  programme ;  since  though 
some  among  them  advertise  themselves  as  open  to 
engagements  for  "  Oratorios,"  these  can  only  be  the 
hackneyed  works  which,  without  any  disrespect  to  in- 
dividual cleverness  of  the  singers,  can  but  be  sung 
mechanically.  Between  execution  and  that  prepared 
under  other  conditions  there  is  all  the  difference  that 
exists  betwixt  barrel-organ  and  organ.  However 
convenient  such  arrangements  may  be  for  managers, 
and  however  advantageous  to  young  performers  is 
the  op]>ortunity  of  frequent  appearance  before  the 
public,  for  compo,sers  and  for  audiences  the  "  concert 
tour  "  system  works  badly. 

Signor  Costa  is  understood  to  be  engaged  in  com- 
posing a  new  Oratorio  : — the  text,  as  before,  is  by 
Mr.  Bartholomew. 

The  Surrey  Concert-Room  is  again  open.  The 
music  there  is  now  under  the  management  of  Herr 
Schallehn.  Canterbury  Hall  has  added  the  fourth 
act  of  Signor  Verdi's  '  Macbeth '  to  the  first  one,  the 
performance  of  which  was  dwelt  on  some  weeks 
since.  Acts  second  and  third  are  advertised  as  being 
in  rehearsal. — Athenceum,  Aug.  27. 

Paris. 

The  Op^ra  Comique  of  Paris,  which,  during  the 
time  of  incubation  of  the  new  opera  by  M.  Meyer- 
beer, has  been  exclusively  devoted  to  that  object,  is 
now  about  to  renew  its  repertory.  Two  or  three  new 
works  have  already  appeared  in  addition  to  those 
which  we  have  been  promised.  One  of  these  was 
'  Le  Rosier,'  by  M.  H.  Potier,  in  which  two  new 
singers,  Mdlle.  Guerra,  a  Milanese  lady,  and  M.  Am- 
broise  were  tried.  The  gentleman  is  described  as  an 
acquisition  to  the  ranks  of  comic  acting-singers.  The 
second  novelty,  '  Voyage  autour  ma  Chambre,'  by 
M.  Grisar,  is  described  in  the  Gazette  Musicah  as 
having  gained  complete  success.  The  principal 
character  is  in  the  hands  of  that  consummate  fictor, 
M.  Couderc.  Shortly  is  to  come  '  La  Pagode,'  a 
two-act  opera,  the  essay-piece  of  a  young  composer, 
M.  Pauconnier,  in  which  Mdlles.  Bonsqnet  and 
Geoffroy  ("of  whom,"  to  quote  the  Journal  des  D^ 
bats,  "  many  fiivorable  things  are  said  ")  will  "  come 
out." 

Mdlle.  Poinsot,  who  for  some  years  belonged  to 
the  Grand  Op&a  of  Paris,  and  has  since  been  singing 
in  America,  is  about  to  appear  at  the  Tcairo  della 
Scala  at  Milan. 

To  add  to  the  list  of  the  foreign  ephemera  of  the 
time,  may  be  mentioned  a  victory  Cantata,  given  at 
the  Grand  Opifra  at  Paris — '  The  Return  of  the 
Grand  Army,'  the  music  by  no  French,  bat  a  Bel- 
gian composer,  M.  Gcvacrt.  There  has  been  also  a 
Cantata  at  the  Cjitra  Conilijue  by  M.  Duprato,  in 
which  Mdlle.  Werthcimbcr,  a  clever  mezzo-soprano, 
personnted  the  Muse  of  History,  with  a  success  ivhich 
tbe  Journal  (/c.s-  I)d>ats  advertises  as  one  of  those 
happy  moments  which  decide  the  place  of  an  artist. 
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Peeps  at  Italian  Papers. 

By  Teovatok. 

benevkntano  done  bro^tn. 

Digging  among  the  latest  Italian  journalistic  ar- 
rivals, as  a  miner  digs  for  gold,  I  find  a  real  genuine 
nugget.  To  be  sure  it  has  a  great  deal  of  dross,  but 
then  it  has  at  least  a  modicum  of  value.  It  is  a  pro- 
digious puff  in  brography  of  the  burly,  bellowing 
Beneventano,  the  blustering  baretone,  who  sang  here 
some  five  years  ago.  Ho  has  turned  up  a  trump,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer  in  II  Pirata.  I  mean  to  give 
the  article  a  very  literal  translation,  as  the  Italian 
exaggerations  when  turned  into  corresponding,  if  not 
equivalent,  English  are  so  exquisitely  funny.  So  here 
it  is,  —  one  of  a  series  of  lives  of  contemporary  sing- 
ers : 

"Giuseppe  Federico  Beneventano,  who  for  the  first 
time  sang  at  the  theatre  of  his  M.njesty  (Turin)  on 
the  10th  of  April,  1856,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1824,  in  Scicli,  a  town  of  Sicily  in  the  province  of 
Noto,  of  a  most  noble  family.  His  father,  the  Baron 
Don  Luigi  Beneventano,  having  destined  him  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  sent  him  to  Naples  to  facili- 
tate his  studies,  not  thinking  that  his  son's  inclina- 
tions were  entirely  in  another  direction.  Gifted  with 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  voices,  Giuseppe,  in  place 
of  studying  Justinian  and  his  treatises,  dedicated 
himself  entirely  to  the  art  of  singing,  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  celebrated  Giacomo  Guglielmi.  His 
rapid  progress,  and  the  beauty  and  rotundity  of  his 
voice,  were  not  long  in  being  reported  to  the  Signor 
Vincenzo  Flauto,  who  in  1842  was  the  head  of  the 
Impresarial  Society  of  the  Royal  Theatres  of  Naples, 
and  very  soon  he  had  opportunities  of  engagements 
in  the  service  of  the  best  theatres.  A  few  scruples 
caused  by  the  aristocratic  position  of  his  family  de- 
tained him  for  a  short  time  ;  but  ere  long,  rising 
above  social  prejudices,  Beneventano  decided  to  ac- 
cept the  contract  offered  to  him,  and  entered  into  an 
engagement  of  three  years.  His  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  was  in  Linda,  in  the  part  of  the  Prefect^ 
when  the  celebrated  Tadolini,  Fraschini,  and  Coletti 
were  in  the  company.  The  success  of  his  debut  was 
such  that,  during  his  engagement,  the  renowned 
maestro  Saverio  Mercadante  wrote  expressly  for  him 
//  Vascello  di  Gama,  the  maestro  Battista  his  Anna 
la  Prie,  and  many  other  valiant  maestros  confided 
to  him  very  important  parts.  The  voice  of  Beneven- 
tano may  be  called  unique,  lor,  though  of  vast  power 
and  extent,  it  lends  itself  equally  to  agility  and 
sweetness  ( ! ! )  He  can  sing  the  works  of  Mozart,  We- 
ber, Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Rossini,  Mercadante,  Doni- 
zetti, Bellini,  and  Verdi,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he 
is  equally  good  in  the  antique  and  the  modern  schools, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  he  is  greater  in  Assur  or  in  Nabuco,  as  Fa- 
raone  or  Count  Luna,  Rigoletto,  or  Carlo  V.,  the  Dorje 
in  Foscari,  or  Bertram  in  '  Robert,'  Don  Giovatini,  or 
Figaro,  Dandini,  or  the  old  Germont  in  Traviata. 

"After  his  contracts  at  the  Naples  theatres  expired, 
Beneventano  was  engaged  by  Signor  Merelli,  for  the 
Fair  of  Brescia,  where  he  performed  in  Beatrice  and 
Lombardi,  and  even  here  he  had  such  success,  that 
Merelli  engaged  him  for  the  seasons  of  1845-6  at 
Milan.  Hoberto  Devereux,  Linda,  Bravo,  Otello,  Son- 
nambula,  and  La  Stella  di  Mureia  were  the  principal 
operas  that  brought  him  applauses  at  La  Scala,  and 
opened  to  him  the  way  to  the  Theatre  Porta  Carin- 
zia  at  Venice,  whence,  still  under  the  direction  of 
Merelli,  he  passed  to  Bergamo.  Returning  to  the 
grand  stage  of  La  Scala,  he  sang  there  in  Gemma  di 
Vergy,  when  one  evening,  the  directors  of  the  Italian 
Opera  at  New  York,  Signers  Sanquirico  and  Patti, 
happened  to  be  present  and,  delighted  with  his  beauti- 
ful voice  and  his  finished  style  of  singing,  decided  to 
engage  him  at  any  price  to  cross  the  ocean. 

"  In  1847  Giuseppe  Beneventano,  upon  the  stage  of 
the  Italian  theatre  in  New  York,  presented  himself  to 
the  Americans  in  the  part  of  Antonio  in  Linda,  and 
was  so  extraordinarily  well  received,  that  all  the  pa- 
pers, the  Herald,  Evening   Express,    Musical   Times, 


and  Dispatch,  could  not  find  eulogiums  worthy  of 
him.  He  afterw.irds,  in  the  following  year,  made  his 
appearance  in  the  magnificent  new  Astor  Place  The- 
atre in  Ernani,  Semiranide,  Nabuco  and  Piiritani',  and 
always  with  the  most  eminent  success. 

"  The  echo  of  the  last  triumphs  of  Beneventano  re- 
bounded to  the  distant  ears  of  the  Millionaire,  Marty, 
proprietor  of  the  grand  Tacon  Theatre,  who  engaged 
him  as  successor  of  Salvatori,  to  sing  with  Steffanoni, 
Tedesco,  and  Marlnl.  Here  also  Beneventano  be- 
came quickly  a  favorite  with  the  public,  and  on  the 
evening  of  his  benefit  many  admirers  presented  him 
with  a  crown  of  gold  and  silver,  of  the  value  of  four 
thousand  francs,  and  with  a  great  quantity  of  flowers, 
garlands,  and  poetic  tributes.  Recalled  to  New  York 
by  Maretzek,  here  the  public  welcomed  back  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  its  old  favorite,  who,  when  Maretzek 
took  his  company  to  Mexico,  not  content  with  exe- 
cuting the  baritone  parts  confided  to  him,  added  to 
his  vepertoire  many  bass  roles,  like  those  in  Freisclmtz, 
Lucrezia,  and  Roberto  il  Diavolo.  The  name  of  Fil- 
llppo  Galli  and  his  traditions  were  fresh  with  the  fre- 
quenters of  this  theatre,  and  they  beheld  in  Bene- 
ventano an  image  of  that  great  artist,  in  consequence 
of  which  Beneventano  soon  became  I'etifant-gdl^  of 
the  public,  and  to  respond  to  this  sympathy  appeared 
now  as  a  baritone  and  now  as  basso,  almost  always 
in  opposite  characters  in  both  the  day  and  evening 
performances  which  were  given. 

"  Having  reaped  an  abundant  harvest  of  money  and 
ovations,  Beneventano  returned  yet  another  time  to 
New  York,  to  sing  there  with  Albonl,  Salvi  and  Mari" 
ni,  under  the  direction  of  Legrand  Smith.  In  the 
succeeding  summer  operas  weie  given  at  Castle  Gar- 
den, and  every  evening  the  theatre  was  over-gorged 
with  enthusiastic  spectators,  to  hear  the  Sontag  and 
the  Steffanoni,  the  Salvi  and  the  Beneventano  ! !  It 
was  finally  in  May,  1853,  that  Beneventano  left  Amer- 
ica with  the  most  beautiful  Augusta  Anna  Davenport, 
to  him  espoused,  during  the  second  year  of  his  resi- 
dence in  that  country. 

"  Spain  reopened  in  Europe  the  series  of  his  tri- 
umphs, and  Madrid  overwhelmed  him  with  plaudits 
and  honors,  and  Cadiz  and  Seville  called  him  with 
advantageous  engagements  beneath  their  delicious 
skies,  when  the  ardent  and  intrepid  Impresario  of  the 
theatre  of  the  Queen  of  London  sought  to  secure  him 
at  any  price  and  paid  10,000  francs  indemnity,  to 
cancel  an  engagement  that  would  have  prevented  him 
from  hastening  to  London  during  the  season. 

"  Neither  the  season  nor  the  theatre  at  London  would 
have  been  opened  at  the  appointed  time,  if  Beneven- 
tano, almost  at  the  moment  when  the  people  were 
gathering  in  the  theatre,  had  not  consented  to  supply 
the  place  of  another  artist  who  was  taken  sick.  'This 
trait  of  unheard  of  courtesy  could  compromise  his 
future  career  with  a  public  habituated  to  hear  our  best 
Italian  artists.  The  debut  was  successful  though, 
and  from  that  time  Beneventano  was  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  the  season,  and  he  made  a  second  engage- 
ment, extending  from  the  1.5th  of  August  to  the  26th 
of  September,  to  make  a  tour  with  Piccolomini  in 
Scotland.  His  other  engagements  were  :  from  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  to  March,  1857,  for  the  Royal  Theatre 
of  Lisbon;  from  April,  1857,  for  two  years,  and  till 
September,  1859,  for  her  Majesty's  Theatre,  repeat- 
ing the  second  and  third  years  his  provincial  tour." 

One  would  suppose  from  this  long  rigmarole,  that 
Beneventano  was  one  of  the  greatest  singers  that  ever 
lived.  Unfortunately,  my  faith  in  Italian  newspapers 
is  much  lessened,  since  I  saw  In  one  of  them  not  long 
ago,  an  article  about  SalvianI,  a  tenor  who  nearly 
failed  here  a  few  years  ago.  It  seems  that  Salviani 
wanted  an  engagement  on  his  return  to  Italy,  and  so 
the  Italian  paper  pathetically  remarked,  —  in  the 
merest  casual  manner  —  that  "  New  York  was  dis- 
consolate and  distracted  at  the  loss  of  her  favorite 
tenor,  and  was  frantic  to  recover  him  at  any  price  "  ! ! 

Another  thing  that  rather  mlhtates  against  the  effect 
of  the  above  biography,  Is  the  fact,  known  In  musical 
circles  here,  that  Beneventano  had  the  crown,  men- 
tioned above,  as  presented  to  him  by  his  admirers, — 
that  he  himself  had  this  crown  made  by  a  New  York 
jeweller,  and  paid  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  for  it. 
A  rather  expensive  bit  of  vanity,  I  wonder  whether 
Beneventano  knows  enough  English  to  spell  H-n-siJ 
B-tJ-G  '> 
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Music  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rii.i.:)i'ty  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  i'ent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applie.':  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 

"Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The    Psalm    of    Life.     Poetry  by    Longfellow. 
Music  by  BlocUey.  25 

Beautiful  music  to  beautiful  words,  the  latter  long 
familiar  to  all  lovers  of  poetry. 

Integer  vitae.     (He  who  is  upright.)     Quartet  for 
male  voices.  Fleming,  25 

A  real  old  gem  :  good,  solid,  substantial  ware,  which 
keeps.  It  has  lately  been  brought  out  at  various  con- 
certs with  the  most  decided  success,  which  shows  that 
it  is  a  work  as  pleasing  as  it  is  meritorious.  The  orig- 
inal Latin  test  is  an  ode  of  Horace's,  well  known  to 
the  classic  scholar. 

"With  Guitar  Accompaniment. 
In  tears  I  pine.     (La  mia  letizia.)     "  Lombardi."  25 
List,  and  I'll  find,  love.     (Vedrai  carino.) 

*'  Don  Giovanni,"  25 
Elegy  of  tears.    (Das  Lob  der  Thranen.    Schubert.  25 

Brightest  eyes.     (Die  schonsten  Augen.)    StigelU.  25 
Favorite  songs  of  foreign   lands,  with  two  sets  of 
words,  the  original  ones  and  a  good  English  transla- 
tion, which  have  not  before  been  published  with  an 
accompaniment  for  the  guitar. 

Instrumental  Music. 
Pardon  de  Ploermel.     Polka  Mazurka.      Talexy.  35 

Pardon  dePloermel.  Valsede  Salon.  Burgmuller.  50 
Contain  some  of  the  most  striking  melodies  from 
this  very  successful  Opera  in  an  elegant  dress.  Both 
composers  are  well  known  for  their  remarkable  talent 
to  knit  the  gems  of  an  opera  together  to  a  brilliant 
Mazurka  or  a  dashing  Waltz,  and  have  succeeded  as 
well  this  time  as  ever  before. 

Csesar  Galop.  Aug,  Herzog.  25 

Always  a  great  favorite  at  the  fashionable  reunions^ 
where  the  Germanians  furnished  the  music,  and  of 
late  a  prominent  number  on  the  programmes  of  the 
Promenade  Concerts. 

Austrian  medley.  Charles  Grobe.  50 

A  variety  of  airs,  familiar  in  Austria,  among  which 
stands  foremost  Haydn's  "  God  save  the  Emperor." 

Major  Stoddard's  Quickstep.  M.  Arbuckle.  25 

Harmony  Polka-  Mme,  C,  Petersoji,  25 

Trumpet  Waltz.  "  25 

Grand  Ascension  Polka.  Y,  de  Lave,  25 

Music  of  the  day,  light  and  sparkling,  and  easy  of 
performance. 

For  Violin  and  Piano. 

Dance  des  sorcieres.     (The  witches'  dance.) 

Paganini.  1,00 
One  of  the  genial  master's  most  celebrated  works, 
which  no  player  of  reputation  dares  omit  in  his  rep- 
ertoire.   It  is  difficult. 

Books, 
Continental  Harmont.    A  Collection  of  the 
most  celebrated  Psalm  Tunes,  Anthems  and 
Favorite  Pieces,  designed  particularly  for  "Old 
Polks'  Concerts  "  and  the  Social  Circle ;  con- 
taining numerous  compositions  from  Ancient 
Collections  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  book.     75 
Lovers  of  genuine  old-fashioned  music  will  find  in 
this  book  all  the  choicest  gems  of  the  past.     It  con- 
tains the  best  pieces  of  nearly  every  volume  of  Amer- 
ican  Psalmody  issued   since  '75,  and,  in    addition 
thereto,  the  most  popular  Psalm  Tunes  of  modern 
composers,  with  a  large  variety  of  Anthems,  Quartets, 
and  Choruses,  particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  Cho- 
ral Societies  and  social  gatherings.     Its  "  Secular  De- 
partment" comprises  a  large  number  of  favorite  pa- 
triotic and  home  Songs,  selected  as  the  most  beautiful 
and  chaste  of  the  popular  melodies  of  the  day. 
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For  DwigWs  Journal  of  Musk. 

Monsietir  Paul. 

From  the  Papers  of  the  late  I.  Brown, 
iConoluaed.) 

Two  days  passed  in  the  affectionate  intercourse 
of  sisters  with  hardly  an  allusion  to  Monsieur 
Paul  and  Paulina's  recent  life  ;  but  on  the  third, 
Hedwig  besought  her  sister  to  give  her  the  history 
of  the  past  two  years.  To  understand  it,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say,  that  Paulina  was  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  most  powerful  talent  and  a  re- 
markable taste  for  music,  which  had  been  de- 
veloped and  strengthened,  by  her  want  of  sight 
and  being  thrown  upon  it  as  almost  her  only  re- 
source for  amusement,  into  the  all-absorbing  pas- 
sion of  her  soul.  But  the  means  of  the  bath- 
house keeper  were  not  sufficient  to  give  her  the 
instruction  she  needed,  and  thus  she  had  been 
forced  to  depend  upon  her  own  taste  and  instinct 
for  what  progress  she  had  made,  except  for  the 
occasional  hints  from  some  kind-hearted  musician 
who,  after  a  bath,  would  devote  a  few  moments 
to  the  blind  girl. 

"  Stepmother  was  not  cruel,  you  know,  Hed- 
wig," said  she,  "but  she  was  so  cold,  and  had  no 
fine  feelings,  and  did  not  care  for  music,  and  I 
had  to  knit,  knit,  knit  all  day  long,  for  I  could  do 
nothing  else  but  play  a  little,  and  I  must  do 
something,  she  said,  to  earn  my  bread.  So  not 
long  after  you  married  I  was  only  allowed  to  play 
an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and 
even  then  I  had  to  play  mostly  pieces  I  had 
learned,  because,  as  she  said,  the  bath  customers 
did  not  like  to  hear  a  person  studying  out  new 
pieces  from  memory,  and  half  the  time  all  wi-ong. 
So  I  was  very  sad,  and  lonely,  and  unhappy. 
Steinberg  used  to  come  every   Saturday  to  tht! 

bath ■" 

"  Steinberg  ?  who  is  Steinberg  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Van  Held. 

"  Paul  Steinberg,  with  whom  I  have  been." 
"  Ah,  so,  Steinberg  is  the  name  then  ?  " 
"  Why  yes,  to  be  sure ;  and  every  time  he 
came  he  would  play  to  me  so  beautifully  —  O,  if 
you  could  hear  Mm  play  !  Then  he  began  to 
come  often er;  and  he  saw  how  unhappy  I  was; 
and  how  I  longed  to  become  a  good  player  ;  and 
how  my  whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  music. 
One  evening  I  was  on  the  balcony,  and  he  came 
and  sat  down  by  me  and  talked  a  long  time  about 
music ;  you  have  no  idea,  Hedwig,  how  he  can 
talk  about  music  !  Father  and  stepmother  had 
gone  out  to  Moolit,  and  there  we  sat  until  almost 
ten  o'clock.  Just  before  he  went  away  he  said : 
'  Ah,  my  poor  Pauline,  if  you  could  trust  me  and 
go  with  me,  I  could  supply  you  with  the  best  of 
teachers,  and  who  knows  but  that  you  might  be- 
come as  wonderful  a  player  as  the  blind  Fraulein 
Paradies,  who  astonished  all  Europe  fifty  years 
ago.'  And  that  was  all  he  said  then  ;  but  it  put 
a  new  idea  into  my  mind,  and  as  I  sat  knitting 
hour  after  hour,  with  nothing  to  occupy  my 
thoughts,  and  at  the  same  time  having  such  a 
hunger  and  thirst  for  music,  his  words  would  go 


over  and  over  in  my  poor  little  head,  and  I  would 
build  such  beautiful  air  castles!  When  the 
weather  and  water  grew  warm  enough  for  the 
great  swimming  baths,  he  came  no  more  to  the 
bath  house,  but  sometimes,  when  little  Carl  led 
me  out  into  the  Thiergarten,  where  stepmother 
sent  us  often  to  be  out  of  the  way,  as  she  said, 
and  I  sat  in  the  shade  knitting,  and  Carl  played 
with  other  boys,  he  would  come  and  sit  by  me, 
and  tell  me  about  the  Paradies,  and  Leopoldine 
Blahetka,  and  Fraulein  Bellville,  and  Clara 
Schumann,  and  other  famous  women,  planistes. 
He  explained  to  me  how  much  I  had  to  learn 
and  unlearn  before  I  should  be  able  to  extempo- 
rize properly ;  and  at  other  times  described  the 
wonderful  music  which  they  performed  in  the 
great  concerts,  oratorios  and  symphonies  and 
concertos,  where  you  know  we  never  had  money 
to  go.  I  used  to  pray  father  to  take  me  to  Lie- 
big's  concerts,  and  he  did  a  few  times,  and  there  I 
heard  some  of  Beethoven's  and  Mozart's  Symph- 
onies. They  made  me  crazy.  Then  came  a  long 
rain  storm,  and  for  more  than  two  weeks  I  did  not 
go  into  the  Thiergarten.  Stepmother  was  un- 
gracious, and  I  felt  so  unhappy  and  so  helpless, 
that  I  would  sit  and  cry,  and  that  made  her 
worse.  It  is  dreadful  to  be  a  poor  blind  girl,  and 
useless  to  everybody.  But  the  glad  sun  came 
again  and  one  morning  stepmother  said  to  me : 
'  Get  you  out  into  the  Thiergarten  again,  and 
bring  home  a  pleasant  face.'  Carl  led  me  to  one 
of  the  benches  by  the  Goldfish  pond  and  left  me 
to  my  knitting  and  my  thoughts.  I  knew  his 
step,  Hedwig,  among  a  thousand,  and  it  was  as 
if  the  warm  sun  shone  all  through  and  through 
me,  when  he  came  and  said  :  '  So,  here  is  my  little 
friend,  Pauline,  once  more,'  and  sat  down  by  my 
side.  After  talking  some  time  he  told  me  he  was 
going  away  to  England.  Then  I  dropped  my 
knitting  and  trembled  all  over.  And  when  ho 
went  on  to  say  that  he  very  much  needed  some 
one  to  go  with  him  to  play  the  pianoforte,  for 
he  was  to  give  public  exhibitions,  then  I  trem- 
bled all  the  more.  At  last  he  spoke  very  se- 
riously and  earnestly,  and  told  me  if  I  would  go 
with  him,  he  would  be  father  and  brother  to  me, 
that  I  should  never  know  want,  should  alwaj's 
have  the  best  music,  have  the  best  instruction 
money  could  get,  everything  that,  with  my  simple 
tastes,  my  heart  could  wish.  '  But  I  cannot  go 
with  you  alone,'  said  I.  '  Certainly  not,'  said  he, 
and  leaving  me  a  few  minutes,  he  returned  with 
old  Gretel,  the  very  old  Gretel  now  here,  and  as 
soon  as  I  heard  her  kind  voice,  and  felt  the 
warmth  and  kindly  pressure  of  her  hard  hand,  I 
knew  I  could  trust  her.  When  it  was  time  to  go 
home,  he  said :  '  and  you  will  go  with  us,  Pauline  ? ' 
'  Yes,'  said  I.  Then  he  took  my  hands  in  his, 
and  said  solemnly :  '  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if  ever  harm  come  to  you  through  me  ! '  " 

"  Has  no  harm  come  to  you,  my  sister?"  asked 
Mrs.  Van  Heid.  Something  in  the,  tone  with 
which  this  was  said  struck  the  blind  girl. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Hedwig,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  " 


Mrs.  Van  Heid  did  not  press  the  question,  but 
turned  it. 

"  Have  you  always  been  happy  ?  no  misfortune, 
no  harm  come  to  you  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Nobody  cou!d  be  happier !  But  you  have  in- 
terrupted my  story." 

The  substance  of  the  remainder  of  Pauline's 
story  was  this :  A  few  evenings  after  this  inter- 
view in  the  Thiergarten,  Steinberg  received 
Pauline  from  the  balcony  into  a  boat,  crossed  the 
river,  and  putting  her  into  a  carriage  with  old 
Gretel,  left  Berlin.  By  driving  to  a  small  unim- 
portant station  upon  the  railroad,  and  by  taking 
tickets  for  onlj'  short  distances  in  the  way  trains, 
and,  some  miles  from  the  boundary,  leaving  the 
railroad  altogether,  Mons.  Paul  succeeded  in 
avoiding  the  passport  officers,  and  getting  his 
companions  upon  a  vessel  bound  for  Hull.  Dur- 
ing more  than  a  year's  stay  in  England,  the  party 
was  alternately  in  London  and  in  the  country. 
In  London  Pauline  was  instructed  by  the  best 
teachers  and  heard  music,  as  had  been  promised 
her.  In  the  country  she  played  at  Steinberg's 
exhibitions  and  proved  a  great  attraction.  Mean- 
time he  had  devised  a  plan  for  adding  an  entirely 
new  feature  to  them.  To  this  end  he  had  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  Pauline's 
talent  for  extemporaneous  playing,  and  in  the  se- 
lection of  pieces  which  she  committed  to  memory 
he  had  always  this  end  in  view. 

"  After  rather  more  than  a  year  had  passed," 
continued  Pauline,  "  he  began  to  talk  of  coming 
to  America.  In  America,  he  said,  I  should  not 
have  to  play  in  public,  but  in  my  own  room,  for 
he  had  devised  a  plan  by  which  it  would  sound 
to  the  audience  just  the  same.  The  only  diffi- 
culty was  how  to  let  me  know  when  and  what  to 
play,  and  when  I  extemporized  to  know  what 
character  to  give  my  improvisations.  On  this  we 
worked  a  long  time.  I  remember  we  were  in  a 
cottage  near  Hampstead  —  by  London,  you  know 
—  once  for  six  weeks,  and  hardly  went  out  of  the 
house,  we  were  so  busy  upon  this.  But  we  con- 
quered at  last." 

"And  how  was  it  finally  done  .^  "  asked  Mi-s. 
Van  Heid. 

"  You  must  ask  him  about  that,  it  is  his  secret, 
I  have  no  right  to  tell.  So  at  last  all  was  ready 
and  we  came  to  New  York." 

"  But  why  have  you  never  sought  us  out  ?  " 
asked  her  sister. 

"  I  don't  know,"  returned  Pauline.  "  Perhaps 
he  did  not  know  where  you  lived,  or  was  not  yet 
ready;  he  used  to  speak  of  you  sometimes.  I 
don't  know." 

Whether  it  was  wise  just  then  to  have  caused 
Pauline  thus  to  dwell  upon  the  last  two  years,  is 
a  question.  But  thus  vividly  recalled  to  mind,  it 
was  clear  that  Pauline  began  to  banish  her  newly 
found  sister  fi-om  her  thoughts.  She  became 
restless  and  uneasy.  The  pianoforte  ceased  to 
have  charms  for  her,  and  before  the  week  was 
out,  the  change  in  her  became  very  apparent. 
To  her  sister  she  made  no  allusion  to  Paul  —  or 
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Steinberg,  rather  — but  with  old  Gretel,  she 
would  talk  of  him  and  of  the  scenes  through 
which  they  had  passed,  or  sit  alone  buried  in 
thought,  yet  with  that  listening  expression  which 
is  so  common  on  the  faces  of  the  blind,  who  can 
only  perceive  the  approach  of  friends  through 
the  sense  of  hearing.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
we  began  to  feel  anxious  about  her.  Van  Heid 
shook  his  head,  wished  that  Paul  would  make 
known  his  whereabouts  —  "  for,"  said  he,  "  this 
will  never  do,  the  girl  is  in  love  with  him,  and 
will  go  crazy  at  this  rate." 

But  Paul  came  not,  wrote  not,  gave  us  no  hint. 
His  transparency  disappeared  with  the  departure 
of  Pauline,  and  his  premises  were  advertised  to 
let.  We  may  have  met  him  a  dozen  times  in  the 
street,  but  without  his  false  beard,  in  a  dififerent 
dress,  and  with  his  hat  on,  how  could  we  know 
him? 

I  was  at  my  desk  in  the  office  one  evening, 
busied  in  the  mountain  of  "  exchanges  "  which  a 
dozen  mail  routes  had  brought  from  all  points  of 
the  compass,  when  Van  Heid  came  in  and  laid  a 
letter  in  German  before  me.  It  was  from  Stein- 
berg. It  was  short  and  respectful,  simply  asking 
permission  to  call  at  his  house  next  morning  at 
ten  o'clock  to  see  him,  and  closing  with  an  urgent 
request  that  he  would  not  mention  his  coming, 
nor  even  hint  at  it  to  any  member  of  his  family. 
"  What  answer  have  you  sent  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  What  could  I,  under  the  circumstances,  but 
that  I  would  receive  him  with  great  pleasure,  and 
that  I  saw  no  reason  to  refuse  his  request  lor  se- 
crecy ?  Now,  my  dear  Brown,  I  want  you  to  be 
there,  if  you  can.  Suppose  you  drop  in  acciden- 
tally, half  an  hour  before,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  you  could  manage  to  bring  up  the  Profes- 
sor's daughter  with  you." 

"  Certainly,  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 
Next  morning,  on  my  way  up  town,  I  stepped 
in  at  the  Professor's,  and  the  young  lady  at  once 
accepted  my  invitation  to  make  a  call  with  me 
upon  our  friends,  the  Van  Heids.  Van  was  busy 
writing  in  his  library,  and  we  sat  chatting  with 
his  wife,  by  the  back  windows  of  the  parlor  which 
opened  out  upon  a  few  square  feet  of  garden. 
Poor  Pauline,  the  change  in  whose  appearance 
was  very  striking,  sat  sad  and  silent  a  little  apart. 
Precisely  at  the  hour  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
house,  and  the  servant  immediately  afterward 
showed  some  one  into  the  library. 

"  Some  one  must  have  important  business  with 
Heiniich,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Heid,  "  not  to  wait  for 
liim  at  the  store.  One  of  his  partners,  perhaps." 
Pauline  knew  better.  I,  only,  sat  so  as  to 
watch  the  expression  of  her  face,  but  I  saw  that 
she  recognized  the  footstep  ;  and  the  faint  murmur 
of  men's  voices,  which  came  to  our  ears,  was  suffi- 
cient for  her  sensitive  organ  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ferent speakers  with  absolute  certainty.  She  sat 
perfectly  still,  with  her  lips  a  little  apart,  her  ear 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  library,  pale  as 
marble.  Meantime,  utterly  unconscious  that  the 
"  moment  was  big  with  fate,"  the  young  women 
chatted  on,  I  occasionally  throwing  in  a  word  to 
keep  their  thoughts  occupied  and  their  attention 
away  from  Paulina. 

Some  fifteen  minutes  passed  and  we  heard  the 
gentlemen  leave  the  library.  Pauline  pressed 
her  hands  together,  but  sat  just  so  silent,  a  shade 
paler,  if  that  was  possible. 

"  There  goes  Heinrich's  visitor,"  said  Mrs.  Van 
Heid.     "Now  they  are  stopping   at  the    door, 


having  as  many  '  last  words  and  dying  speeches ' 
as  Heinrich  laughs  at  you  and  me  so  about.  I 
declare  they  are  coming  into  the  parlor,  and  I 
certainly  am  not  fit  to  see  a  stranger.  What 
does  Heinrich  mean  ?  " 

Van  Heid  opened  the  door  and  ushered  a  fine 
looking  young  man  of  some  thirty  years  into  the 
room  — 

"  Herr  Paul  Steinberg." 

Steinberg  silently  bowed,  and  we,  except  Pau- 
line, rose  and  also  in  silence  bowed  in  return. 
He  merely  glanced  at  us  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  blind  girl,  wliose  agitation  was  piteous  to  see. 
But  in  his  eyes  wo  all  read  that  he  deeply,  pas- 
sionately returned  her  love. 

"  Paulinchen  !  "  was  the  first  word  he  spake, 
and  it  came  from  his  lips  lingeringly,  invitingly, 
as  only  such  a  German  word  can. 

Paulina  turned  restlessly  from  side  to  side, 
pressed  her  hands  to  her  temples,  then  to  her 
breast,  as  if  to  prevent  its  bursting,  but  said  not 
a  word. 

"  Paulinchen  !  "  Then  another  moment  of 
hesitation,  a  short  panting  sigh,  almost  a  gasp,  as 
as  if  for  air,  and  she  sprang  across  the  room  and 
silently  threw  herself  upon  his  bosom.  He  drew 
his  right  arm  about  her,  smoothed  back  the  curls 
from  her  fair  forehead  with  the  other  hand,  and 
looked  into  her  sightless  eyes  with  a  whole  world 
of  proud,  triumphant  love  and  tender  affection 
in  his  own.     How  proud  and  noble  he  looked ! 

Of  course  the  two  women  began  to  cry  —  they 
always  will,  you  know,  in  such  cases  —  and,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  Van  and  I  felt  a  little 
spooney  ourselves,  just  for  sympathy.  At  last 
Monsieur  Paul  looked  round  upon  us  again. 

"  I  appeal  to  you  all ;  has  not  Pauline  here,  in 
my  arms,  found  her  home  ?  When  I  first  saw 
her,"  added  he,  after  a  pause,  "  she  was  unhappy. 
I  promised  to  make  her  happy.  Have  I  not 
done  so  ?  And,  Madam,  is  she  not  as  pure  and 
innocent  as  when  you  last  saw  her  ?  " 
"  That  she  is,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Van  Heid. 
"Originally  my  only  object  was — I  am  now 
ashamed  and  sad  to  confess  it "  —  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  corroborated  his  words  —  "  to 
make  a  speculation  of  her  talents.  But  I  have 
learned  to  love  her  as  my  own  soul,  and  would 
gladly  have  her  with  me  forever." 

After  another  pause,  no  one  speaking,  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  I  have  taken  berths  in  the  California 
steamship,  which  sails  this  afternoon,  for  myself 
and  wife  and  her  companion." 

At  the  word  wife,  Pauline  uttered  a  cry  and 
shrank  from  his  breast;  he  smiled,  pressed  her 
more  closely  to  himself,  and  said  : 

"  Fear  nothing,  Paulinchen,  if  you  do  not  oc- 
cupy my  wife's  berth,  it  will  remain  empty. 
Then  addressing  Mrs.  Van  Heid  again,  he  said  : 
"  Your  husband,  Madam,  knows  my  •  pecuniary 
resources  and  is  satisfied.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  I  should  not  become  the  legal  protector  of 
this  dear  child  ?  " 

There  could  be  none. 
"  Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  Paulinchen  ?  " 
"  If  I  do  not,  I  shall  die." 
Well,  it  was  of  no  use  to  struggle  against  it  — 
I  suppose  it  was  because  I  was  ill  and  my  nervous 
system  sadly  weakened  —  but  I  dropped  into  a 
chair  and  wept  like  an  old   fool.     Van   threw 
open  a  shutter  and   beckoned,  wherupon   some 
one  left  the  carriage  and  soon  entered  the  room. 
The  stranger  was  introduced  to  us  as  a  magistrate, 


and  in  a  few  minutes,  in  presence  of  us  as  wit- 
nesses. Monsieur  Paul  and  the  creator  of  his 
Mysterious  Music  became  husband  and  wife. 

During  the  few  hours  which  remained  before 
v/e  bade  them  farewell  on  board  the  steamship, 
the  good  impressions  which  Steinberg  had  at  first 
made  upon  us,  were  stregthened  to  a  marvellous 
degree.  Of  the  vast  flood  of  talk  which  filled 
those  hours,  I  record  these  few  words  : — 

"  But  how  young  you  look  ! "  said  Mrs.  ran 
Heid,  "  I  thought  on  that  evening  you  were  a 
man  of  fifty." 

"  Why,  you  would  not  have  a  sorcerer  appear 
like  a  young  fellow,  would  you,  when  a  big  beard 
and  a  little  making  up  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
make  him  as  imposing  as  one  of  Belshazzar's 
magicians  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  you-  have  to  answer  for  a  great 
deal  of  disturbed  sleep,  and  a  great  many  horrid 
dreams  since  that  evening  ?  "  returned  she. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  —  but  it  is  rather  a 
compliment,  too.  The  truth  is  that  I  half  suspec- 
ted you  to  be  Pauline's  sister  from  a  certain 
family  resemblance  which  my  eye  caught  as  it 
first  fell  upon  your  party.  I  am  quite  unable  to 
explain  what  motive  I  had,  but  I  felt  curious  to 
see  how  strong  a  power  I  could  exert  over  your 
imagination,  and  exerted  my  utmost  skill  in  ac- 
ting my  part,  and  in  the  selection  of  pieces  for 
Pauline  to  play.  I  am  sorry  it  turned  out  so  un- 
luckily for  you  —  and  for  the  Sorcerer  —  perhaps 
not,  though,  for  the  lover  —  ah,  Paulinchen  ?  " 

"  But  how  could  you  inform  Paulina  so  exactly 
what  you  wished  her  to  play  ?  " 

"  Mai-ried  people  have  a  right  to  their  own 
secrets  havn't  they,  Paulinchen  ?  and  that  is 
ours,"  he  replied  with  a  smile. 

Before  I  left  New  York  to  bring  my  poor  worn 
out  body  to  Hildale,  to  die  in  the  house  of  my 
fathers,  I  went  over  to  Staten  Island  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  my  friends,  the  Van  Heids,  who 
had  removed  thither.  One  evening,  as  Van 
came  in  from  the  city,  he  handed  a  small  pack- 
age to  his  wife.  She  opened  it  and  found  a  box. 
In  the  box,  packed  in  cotton,  was  an  exquisitely 
wrought  cup  of  gold,  on  which  was  inscribed  in 
German  :     "  Pauline  to  Hedwig." 

"  Have  you  no  letters?  " 

"  Yes,  Steinberg  writes  that  he  has  gone  into 
business,  and  is  making  money  hand  over  hand. 
San  Francisco,  he  says,  is  the  place  for  that,  and 
he  advises  me  to  come  and  join  him,  but  I  think, 
Hedwig,  New  York  is  good  enough  for  us." 

"  But  Heinrich,  is  there  nothing  for  me  ?  " 

"  What  an  insatiable,  Hedwig,  this !  Is  not 
the  cup  enough  ?  Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  any- 
thing in  my  pocketbook." 

He  opened  it  and  handed  his  wife  a  small  slip 
of  paper,  on  which  was  written  in  pencil,  in  the 
large  irregular  characters  of  a  blind  person  : — 

"  Theure,  liebe  Hedwig —  du  kannst  es  nicht 
denken — ich  bin  so  gliicklich. 

Deine  Pauline. 

Dear  beloved  Hedwig,  thou  canst  not  imagine 
it  —  I  am  so  happy.     Thy  Pauline. 

Note.  The  following  passage  from  "Zamminer:  Die 
Mitsikund  die  Musikalische  Instntmenten,^^  &c.  8vo.  Giessen. 
1855,  translated  from  p.  83  —  a  work  which  has  appeared 
since  the  death  of  my  friend  Brown  —  will  explain  the  scien- 
tific principle  on  -which  Mons.  Paul  based  his  mysterious 
music. 

"  The  main  body  of  tone  in  the  pianoforte,  as  in  all  string 
instruments,  proceeds  from  the  sounding  board.  No  more  di- 
rect proof  of  this  could  he  imagined  than  that  which  Pellisor 
has  given.  All  the  strings  with  the  bridge  of  a  grand  piano- 
forte, were  taken  out  of  the  instrument  and  strung  in  a  per- 
pendicular position  upon  the  wall  of  a  room.    By  means  of  an 
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action  like  that  of  an  upright  pianoforte,  they  Tvere  put  in  vi- 
bration. A  strip  cf  pine  bo.ird  was  carried  through  the  wall 
from  the  britlire  to  the  soumlinp:  board  of  the  p;raud  pianoforte 
in  another  room.  Here  we  heard  the  music  in  full  tones, 
while  the  performer  himself  was  sensible  of  but  a  gentle,  hard- 
ly audible,  buzzing  of  the  strings." 

A.  W.  T. 


The  Gypsies  and  their  Music  in  Hungary. 

[De!:  Boketniens,  ^r..].  By  Franz  Liazt.  (Librairie  Nouvelle.) 

There  is  no  want  of  poetical  thought  and  curious 
matter  in  tliis  hook ;  hut  for  this  the  name  of  the 
autlior  has  already  prepared  the  reader.  Both,  how- 
ever, are  interfered  with  in  some  deforce  by  the  stylo 
of  Dr.  Liszt :  which  to  many  persons  will  be  all  hut 
insurmountable  as  a  barrier.  This  shows  that  desire 
to  be  original  and  rhetorical,  which  is  common 
enough  in  our  days  of  epithet  and  color-penmanship  ; 
but  it  is  wrought  out  by  its  possessor  in  a  sort  ot  de- 
bateable  phraseolojry,  which  is  neither  that  of  French, 
nor  of  German  florid  writing.  Any  equivalent  in  the 
form  of  translation  or  paraphrase  would  be  simply 
impossible  :  so  many  are  the  neologisms,  so  curiously 
are  they  applied  and  combined.  But  in  the  subject 
and  its  treatment  we  do  not  find  affectation,  so  much 
as  sincerity,  and  coherence  with  all  that  Dr.  Liszt  has 
done  and  recommended  for  years  past.  He  writes 
lovingly,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  Gypsy  (Bohe- 
mian) music;  though,  possibly,  it  may  seem  to  him 
like  flat  pedantry  to  say,  that  he  writes  in  the  intima- 
cy of  se//-knowledge.  So  far  as  Art  goes,  he  is  one 
of  the  brotherhood — a  King  and  I'uler  among  them. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  culture  besides  memory,  and 
limitless  genius  as  an  executant ;  hut  he  belongs  to 
the  tribe  nevertheless,  in  his  mistaking  protest  against 
form  and  order,  theoretical  and  practical,  for  inven- 
tion or  progress.  No  such  profound  musici.an  has 
ever  committed  on  paper  such  wild  things  by  way  of 
music,  as  the  generous,  munificent,  boundlessly-ac- 
complished and  paradoxical  Maestro  of  Weimar.  No 
player  has  ever  electrified  so  many  audiences  by  what 
is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  exhibition — no  one  has 
ever  influenced  a  larger  congregation  of  enthusiastic 
men,  younger  and  less  gifted  than  himself — why  must 
we  add,  to  less  purpose  ? 

Proof  of  what  has  been  said  will  be  found  in  nine- 
teen-twentietlis  of  this  strange  book,  made  up,  as  they 
are,  of  rhapsodies  without  distinctness;  of  detinitions 
which  just  fail  tt)  probe  to  the  very  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter to  be  defined  ;  of  descriptions  so  overlaid  with  or- 
nament and  epithet,  that  the  scene  described  is  smoth- 
ered thereby.  The  book,  further,  loses  in  freshness, 
and  gains  in  apparent  atFectalion,  by  the  perpetual 
use  of  the  "  ice  " — a  royal  privilege,  an  editorial  ne- 
cessity (more's  the  pity  !)  ;  but,  in  an  author,  giving 
an  impression  of  pomposity  or  affectation,  which  to 
the  English  is  not  attractive.  Yet,  after  all  these 
harsh  truths  have  been  told,  we  must  add,  that  the 
twentieth  of  good  pages  in  this  book  is  very  good,  be- 
cause new  in  matter.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  ad- 
venture of  a  concert-giver,  horn  a  Hungarian,  of  peas- 
ant origin,  but  ennobled,  as  rightful  recompense  of 
his  genius,  in  his  own  country,  as  Dr.  Liszt  has  been. 
It  is  condensed  and  ])araphrased — literal  translation 
being  impossible — with  the  plural  pronoun  changed 
for  the  singular  one  : — 

"At  Paris,  one  day,  when  I  was  not  thinking  the 
least  in  the  world  about  the  Gypsies,  Count  S.andor 
Tcleky  came  in  one  morning,  followed  by  a  lad  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  in  a  hussar  jacket,  with  trousers 
laced  on  every  seam  ;  swarthy  in  complexion,  with 
hair  in  a  state  of  nature,  a  hold  look — as  arrogant  an 
expression  of  countenance  as  if  he  could  give  the 
greatest  kings  the  go-by — and  a  violin  in  his  hand. 
"  Here,"  said  the  Count,  pushing  him  by  the  should- 
ers towards  me,  "  I  bring  you  a  present."  Great 
was  the  astonishment  which  this  announcement,  so 
odd  to  French  ears,  created  among  my  guests,  M. 
Thalherg  in  particular.  Nor  was  I  less  surprised  ; 
for  I  had  not  for  a  long  time  thought  of  a  wish  I  had 
often  expressed  when  in  Hungsry  of  finding  a  young 
gypsy  with  a  talent  for  the  violin,  capable  of  receiv- 
ing education.  The  Count  had  left  orders  on  his 
estates,  when  leaving  his  country,  that  if  a  youngster 
answering  such  a  description  could  be  found  he 
should  forthwith  be  forwarded  to  Paris  ;  and  the  mis- 
cliievous  creature  whom  he  presented  to  me  had  been 
discovered  and  forwarded  in  fulfilment  of  his  order, — 
having  been  bought  from  his  parents  for  that  purpose. 
I  kept  the  boy  with  me  :  it  was  interesting  to  watch 
his  humors  and  instincts  in  a  world  so  new  to  him. 
Insolent  vanity  in  every  form  was  the  prevailing  in- 
gredient in  his  nature.  To  steal  out  of  greediness, — 
to  make  love  to  all  the  women — to  break  everything, 
of  which  he  did  not  understand  the  structure,  were 
rather  inconvenient  propensities,  though  natural 
enough,  and  which  ought  to  have  corrected  them- 
selves ;  but  there  was  no  coming  to  an  end  of  them, 
for  when  they  were  repressed  in  one  place  they  broke 


out  in  another.     Josy  presently  became  a  little  lion 
in   the   circle  of  my  acquaintances,  who  repaid  his 
playing  in  private  pretty  handsomely.     Having  thus 
some  money  of  his  own,  he  began  to  fling  it  about 
with   prodigal  indiflTerence  of  the  first  quality.     He 
took  his  person  in  hand,  as  the  matter  of  first  impor- 
tance, with   a   coquetry  past  belief — set  himself  up 
with   canes,  fine  breast-pins,  chains.     No  cravat  or 
waistcoat  could  be  too  showy  for  him — no  hair-dres- 
ser too  good  to  curl  and  keep  his  head  in  order. 
There  was  one  heavy  sorrow — his  complexion, — so 
brown,  so  yellow,  when  compared  with  that  of  other 
people.     lie  imagined  that  he  might  bring  himself  to 
their  tone  by  the  frequent  use  of  soap  and  perfumery, 
of  which   he  bought  quantities  :  would  go  into  the 
dearest   shops — inquire  for  what  he  thought  would 
answer  best,  and  fling  down  on  the  counters  his  five- 
franc  pieces — quite  too  great  a  gentleman  to  wish  to 
receive  change.  On  leaving  Paris  for  Spain,  I  handed 
him   over  to  M.  Massart,  Professor  of  the  Violin,  at 
the    Conservatoire,  who  undertook  to  superintend  his 
musical  and  his  moral  education.     The  accounts  too 
well  justified  every  presage  that  my  plan  of  adoption 
was  a  failure.     He  had  the  most  insurmountable  con- 
tempt for  everything  he  did  not  know  ;  and,  without 
daring  to  own  it,  he  was  at  heart  persuaded  ot  his  su- 
periority to  every  one  about  him — attaching  import- 
ance to  nothing,  save  to  his  own  violin,  his  own  plea- 
sures, his  own  music.    When  he  was  put  to  study,  the 
report  was  that    his    stubborn    disobedience  outdid 
every  thing  of  the  kind  with  which  his  masters  had 
ever  before  dealt.     In   due  course  of  time,  I  heard 
that  Josy  grew,  hut  did  not  change — that  he  made  no 
progress,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  him. 
Being  a  little  parti.al  to  him,  however,  I  found  some 
proof  of  application  in  the  zigzag  scrawls  of  letters, 
full  of  Oriental  exaggeration,  which  he  wrote  me. 
When   I  was  going  to  Strasburg,  I  sent  for  him  to 
meet  me  there.     On  arriving,  I  had  forgotten  that  he 
might  be  there  the  first ;  and  when  on  leaving  the 
station,  I  found  myself  almost  stified  in  the  embrace 
of  a  stranger,  it  was  a  while  before  I  could  recognize 
my  little  gypsy — the  wild-creature  from  the  Steppes — 
in  the  tall  and  handsome  young  man,  dressed  in  the 
Parisian  fashion.    The  hooked  nose,  the  Asiatic  eyes, 
and   the  dark  skin  of  Josy,   however,   had  resisted 
every  cosmetic  of  France,  and  were  the  same  as  ever. 
So  was  he,  too  ;  for  in  answer  to  my  first  exclama- 
tion of  surprise — "  Why,  here  you  are,  grown  a  gen- 
tleman !  "  he  answered,  coolly,  with  the  grand  air  of 
a  Hidalgo,  "  It  is  because  I  am  one."    Unwilling  en- 
tirely to  give  the  matter  up,  I  imagined,  that  perhaps, 
in  some  place  nearer  to  woods  and  fields,  it  might  be 
easier  to  exercise  some  influence  over  him  ;  according- 
ly I  placed  him  in  Germany,  at  the  edge  of  the  Black 
Forest,  with  an  excellent  musician,  Herr  Stern — at 
present  chapel-violinist  to  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern. 
Some  time  after  that,  when  I  was  at  Vienna,  I  heard 
of  a  new  company  of  Gypsy  musicians  which  had  ar- 
rived, and  one  day  went,  with  some  friends,  to  the 
Zeisifj  inn,  to  see  what  they  were  worth.     Not  one  of 
us  had  the  slightest  idea  of  finding  a  face  we  knew ; 
we  were  surjn'ised,  therefore,  at  the  agitation  which 
our  entrance  obviously  excited.     Suddenly  a  young, 
clean-limbed  fellow  rushed  out  of  the  troop  and  fell 
on  his  knees,  embracing  mine  with  the  most  passion- 
ate pantomime.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  whole 
party  was  upon  me,  without  further  prelude,  kissing 
my   hands  eagerly,   stifling  me  with  bursts  of  grati- 
tude,  so  that  I  had  some  trouble  in  making  out  that 
their  leader   was  Josy's  elder  brother,  who  had  al- 
ready been  making  inquiries  from   my  servant,  and 
who,  sobbing  with  gratitude  as  he  was,  could  not  re- 
sist,  though  timidly,   expi'essing   his   desire   to  see 
Josy,  and  to  have  him  among  them  again.     Having 
no  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  report  from  Ger- 
many, and  des]"iairing  of  ever  making  .a  trained  artist 
of  him,  I  sent  for  him  to  Vienna,  in  order  that  he 
might  join  his   own  people,  if  he  wished  to  do   so. 
When   he  saw  them  again,  his  rapture  was  without 
bounds : — he   seemed  ready  to  go  mad  with  it.     No 
sooner  were  they   reunited,  than  Josy  and  the  ti-oop 
disappeared  entirely,  and  left  the  town  to  exhibit  the 
lost  eliild  to  the  father  of  the  tribe.     On  his  return, 
Josy  was  more  intolerable  than  ever,  and  finished  by 
entreating  me,  with  the  most  violent  demonstrations 
of  gratitude,  to  let  him  return  to  the  horde,  at  once 
and  for  ever.     So  we  parted,  after  his  purse  had  been 
once  again  furnished  Avith  a  little  sum,  instantaneous- 
ly  spent  in  a  monster  orgy  to  wdiich  he  treated  his 
comrades,  in   addition  to  the  farewell  party  which  I 
gave  them.     I  have  not  an  idea  what  has  become  of 
this  intractable  scholar." 

There  is  somewhere  or  other  a  fable  of  the  East 
Wind  being  sent  to  school  to  the  North  Wind — of 
which  the  above  reminiscence  reminds  us.  Perhaps 
Dr.  Liszt,  gifted  and  clear-sighted  as  he  is,  is  not  the 
artist  among  artists  the  best  fitted  to  adopt,  and  regu- 
late the  proceedings  of  a  semi-savage  prodigy. 


Some  accoimt  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  national 
Gypsy  music  of  Hungary  is  given  ;  but  its  peculiari- 
ties defy  definition  on  paper.  Some  of  them,  in  a 
regulated  form,  will  be  found  in  Schubert's  well- 
known  duet  Diveriissment,  and  in  the  March  by  the 
same  arranger,  which  Dr.  Liszt  re-aiTanged,  and  used 
to  play  so  wonderfully.  Beethoven,  too,  who  was  in 
himself  too  original  frequently  to  try  for  character  in 
other  styles,  gave  one  delicious  example  of  music  a 
la  Hongroise  in  the  chorus  of  female  voices  in  '  King 
Stephen'  (his  'Turkish  March'  in  the  'Ruins  of 
Athens  '  being  the  only  other  eflx)rt  of  the  kind  we 
remember).  Weber,  again,  had  a  touch  at  the  Gyp- 
sies in  '  Preciosa.'  From  these  examples  the  student 
may  derive  some  "  inklings  "  of  a  few  popular  char- 
acteristics, if  even  he  he  too  solemn  and  classical  to 
disdain  Herr  Ernst's  well-known  'Fantasia'  on 
Hungarian  National  Airs ;  or  (still  more) — Dr. 
Liszt's  'Rhapsodies'  (to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted), which  last  may  be  asserted  as  nearer  the  wild 
thing  than  any  tame  or  semt-tame  music  before  the 
public. 

A  name  or  two  may  be  mentioned  ere  closing  this 
notice — beginning  with  that  of  Tinody  Stephens,  who 
published  a  collection  of  Hungarian  tunes  so  long  ago 
as  1754,  at  Klausenberg.  Then,  among  famous  exe- 
cutants, we  are  told  of  Michael  Barnu,  who  (like  Co- 
relli,  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni)  had  his 
patron  Cardinal  too,  in  Cardinal  Csaky.  'The  Hun- 
garian Cardinal  had  a  full-length  portrait  of  his 
household  violinist  painted,  .and  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Palace  of  Radkan,  county  of  Lips,  even  unto  this  day. 
A  great  gypsy  violin-player  who  flourished  in  the 
year  1772,"wa"s  Csinka  Panna;  a  woman,  we  are  as- 
sured, of  good  morals  as  well  as  of  bright  musical  in- 
telligence,— who  was  the  head  of  a  family  orchestra, — 
who,  albeit  she  lived  under  tents  in  the  summer 
weather,  had  a  winter-house  of  her  own  by  the  River 
Sahajo,  and  who  was  so  much  respected  by  the  "  roof 
people  "  that  when  she  died  great  was  their  sorrow, 
and  many  were  the  verses  written  in  Latin  and  Hun- 
garian to  commemorate  her.  Next  we  come  to  John 
Bihary,  who  seems  to  hiive  been  "  the  highest  ex- 
pression "  of  the  gypsy  virtuoso, — a  brilliant  player, 
courted  at  all  the  Courts  and  royally  repaid  for  his 
playing : — a  man  as  impudent  as  an  Italian  tenore  of 
the  worst  class.  Bihary  lived  in  our  own  time,  for 
he  gave  a  performance  before  Maria  Louisa  in  1S14, 
and"  there  made  himself  so  remarkable  by  his  undis- 
guised admiration  of  one  of  the  Imperial  Princesses 
present,  that  his  hostess  found  it  necessary  to  rebuke 
his  audacious  eyes.  The  violinist  was  called  up,  and 
was  asked  if  he  was  a  married  man.  His  answer  was 
"  Yes  ; "  and  that  his  wife  was  with  him  in  Vienna. 
On  this  he  was  bidden  to  present  her  forthwith — 
Bihary's  wife  was  sent  for  on  the  spot.  A  striking 
lookino'  .and  still  young  woman,  magnificently  attired 
in  the  gypsy  dress,  was  brought.  On  receiving  her, 
the  Empress  said  to  Bihary,  that  since  Heaven  had 
given  him  so  beautiful  and  faithful  a  helpmate,  he 
was  inexcusable  in  being  so  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of 
any  Princess  : — recommended  to  him  more  propriety 
for  the  future, — and  after  paying  marked  compli- 
ments to  Eve  (Bihary's  wife),  caused  fifty  ducats  to 
bo  given  to  her,  and  sent  the  pair  home  in  one  of  the 
Court-carriages.  A  second  anecdote  concerning  Bi- 
hary is  little  less  characteristic  of  m.anners.  About 
the  year  1824  a  carriage  accident  disabled  him  for 
life.  With  true  gypsy  improvidence  he  had  laid  by 
nothmg  for  a  rainy  day ;  and  could  hardly  toil 
through  the  least  important  part  in  the  band  of  which 
he  had  been  the  king.  In  this  fallen  estate  it  chanced 
that  he  fell  in  at  a  tavern  with  some  Hungarian  no- 
blemen, who  had  known  him  in  his  days  of  Court 
splendor  and  insolence.  He  was  prevailed  on  to  play 
slowly  one  or  two  of  the  very  easy  pieces  of  national 
music  which  he  had  yet  power  to  master.  His  .arm 
was  soon  tired.  On  his  slopping,  one  of  his  princely 
auditors  bound  it  up  in  hank-notes.  Bihary  died  in 
1827. 

Two  names  of  men  celebrated  in  Gypsy  music  are 
Lavatta  and  Czerraak.  Of  the  latter  we  have  a  cu- 
riously-inflated eulogy,  contributed  by  Count  Stephen 
Fay,  'in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Liszt, — little  worth  sifting. 
Lastly,  we  are  assured,  on  the  authority  of  our  auth- 
or, that  we  have  in  London — may  we  not  say  that  our 
Sovereign  has  in  her  Court  band? — a  national  Hun- 
garian musician,  who,  though  not  liomani/  by  birth 
(anv  more  than  Dr.  Liszt), "possesses  the  secret,  the 
tradition,  the  experience  of,  and  the  enthusiasm  for, 
the  Gypsy  music — so  pictiu-esquoly  extolled  here — in 
perfectioii.  As  Dr.  Liszt  names  M.  R^m^ny  ;  others 
may  do  so  without  indelicacy  ;  and  if  it  be,  as  the 
gifted  writer,  from  whom  we  now  part,  says, — that 
W.  Remdnvi's  imperfect  svmpathics  for  classical 
music  are  as  well  known  as  his  ambition,  it  would  be 
espcciallv  pleasant  to  those  Avho  have  blamed  him  to 
spell  back  their  blame,  and  cordially  to  acknowledge 
the  value  and  freshness  of  a  new  sensation,  which,  we 
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are  assiirea,  on  Dr.  Liszt's  authority,  our  inmate 
could  afford  to  all  lo-vers  of  wild  national  music. — 
London  Athenaum, 


Eeminiscences  of  the  Hew  York  Academy 
of  Music. 

'  Pmier'a  Spirit  of  the  Times'  under  its  new  man- 
agement, pays  more  attention  to  musical  matters 
than  would  be  expected  from  its  peculiar  speciality  in 
journalism.  From  a  recent  mimber  we  extract  the 
following  chit-chat  about  the  Fourteenth  Street  Ope- 
ra house,  New  York  : 

The  Academy  of  Music  has  already  made  its  mark 
in  the  musical  history  of  this  country.  Although  but 
five  years  old,  it  has  done  noble  service  in  the  cause 
of  Music,  and  a  few  statistics  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  this  column.  In  the  first  place, 
■we  would  therefore  give  a  list  of  the  various  princi- 
pal singers  that  have  snug  within  its  walls  since  the 
opening  night,  October  2,  1854.  Here,  then,  is  the 
long  string  of  Italian  names : 

Soprano:  Grisi,  Parodi,  Laborde,  Gazzaniga,  Pic- 
colomini,  Cortesi,  Hensler,  Bertucca-Maretzek,  La 
Grange,  Colson,  Alaimo,  Do  Wilhorst,  Ghioni,  Don- 
ovani,  Behrend,  Steffanoni,  De  Vries,  Frezzolini, 
Kichings,  Gassier,  Poinsot. 

Contralto:  D'Angri,  Didier,  Vestvali,  Phillips, 
Aldini,  Patti-Strakosch,  Vietti-Vertiprach,  Ventaldi, 
D'Ormy. 

Tenm- :  Mario,  Bi'ignoli,  Bolcioni,  Lorini,  Mirate, 
Salviani,  Bignardi,  Labocetta,  Tiberini,  Ceresa, 
Quint,  Ferring,  Arnoldi,  Stefani,  Sbiiglia,  Tamaro, 
Squires,  Fabricatore. 

Baritone:  Badiali,  Barili,  Morelli,  Amodio,  Taf- 
fanelli,  Bernardi,  Gassier,  Ardavani,  Florenza. 

Bass:  Lorini,  liocco,  Rovere,  Formes,  Coletti, 
Marini,  Gasparoni,  Caspani,  Morino,  N.  Barili, 
Susini. 

This  list  includes  a  great  variety  of  singers,  and 
probably  all  those  who  have  taken  the  leading  parts 
on  the  Fourteenth-street  Opera  House  stage.  Some 
are  good,  and  others  wretchedly  bad.  Several  ap- 
peared only  once  or  twice,  singing  as  temporary  sub- 
stitutes, or  else  coming  out  preceded  by  puffs,  and 
making  miserable  failures.  There  was  Signer  C7arlo 
Jacopi  who  sang  once — ;just  once  too  often.  There 
was  Mr.  PeiTing,  who  made  a  too  ambitious  attempt, 
and  barely  saved  himself  from  failure — Miss  Hensler, 
Miss  Behrend,  Gliioni,  and  some  few  others,  who 
were  but  second-rate  singers  ;  and  there  was  Alaimo, 
a  broken  down  prima  donna,  who  sang  here  only 
once,  hut  is  doing  quite  well  in  the  provinces.  It  is 
somewhat  curious  to  note  what  has  become  of  these 
various  artists.  Grisi,  Mario,  and  Tiberini  are  in 
Spain ;  Lahorde  and  Poinsot  at  Milan ;  Parodi, 
Alaimo,  Gazzaniga,  Cortesi,  Bertucca,  Colson,  Frez- 
zolini, the  Gassiers,  Phillips,  Aldini,  Erignoli,  Lorini, 
Stefani,  Ceresa,  Tamaro,  Quint,  Perring,  Sbriglia, 
Ardavani,  Morelli,  Coletti,  are  in  this  country; 
D'Angri,  Didier,  Vestvali,  and  Badiali,  are  in  Paris  ; 
Mirate,  and  La  Grange  are  in  Brazil,  and  the  others 
have  dispersed,  we  know  not  where — while  Miss 
Behrend  died,  a  few  montlis  ago,  in  Vienna. 

The  following  list  of  operas  includes  all  that  have 
been  performed  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  since  its 
opening,  viz.  :  Norma,  Pnritani,  Sonnamhula,  by  Bel- 
lini ;  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Fovorita,  Don  Pasqitah,  Lu- 
cia di  Laminermoor,  Linda  di  Chamonnix,  UEIisir 
d'Amore,  PoHulo,  Child  of  the  Regiment,  by  Donizetti ; 
Rigoletto,  Irovatore,  Ernani,  Louisa.  Miller,  Trariatii, 
by  Verdi ;  Semirnmide,  Otelle,  Italiana  in  Algerio, 
William.  Tell,  11  Barhiere,  by  Rossini ;  Massaniello, 
by  Auber  ;  Don  Giovanni,  Nozze  di  Figaro,  by  Mo- 
zart ;  The  Prophet,  Huguenots,  Robert  le  Viable  and 
Etoile  du  I^ord,  by  Meyerbeer;  Im  Spia,  by  Arditi ; 
Martha,  by  Flotow  ;  Der  Fregschiitz,  by  Weber ;  La 
Zingara,  by  Balfe  ;  Saff'o,  by  Pacini ;  Seri-a.  Padro- 
na,  by  Paesiello — making  in  all  tliirty-two  different 
operas,  of  which  Donizetti  wrote  eight,  and  Verdi 
five.  Verdi's  operas  have,  however,  been  given  on 
the  greatest  number  of  nights. 

In  addition  to  these  remarks,  we  would  add  the 
following  statistics  from  the  Evening  Post,  on  the 
same  subject : 

"  Our  Academy  of  Music,  by  the  way,  is  now  al- 
most a  historical  building  as  regards  the  progress  of 
music  in  this  city.  Some  of  the  principal  events  in 
the  career  of  the  Fourteenth-street  Opera  House  may 
be  briefly  alluded  to  as  follows  :  October  2,  1854,  the 
building  was  openeil  with  Norma,  sung  by  Grisi,  Ma- 
rio, Donovani  and  Susini.  The  attendance  was  very 
slim  for  an  opening  night,  but  this  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  very  high  prices  of  admission.  December  2.5, 
1854,  first  oratorio  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Han- 
del's Messiah,  the  best  performance  of  it  ever  given  in 
New  York.     Miss  Brainard,  A''ietti-Vertiprach   and 


Badiali,  took  the  principal  solos.  February  19,  1855, 
Verdi's  Rii/oletto,  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  by  Mrs.  Maretzek,  Mrs.  Strafcosch,  Bol- 
cioni, the  tenor,  and  Barili,  the  baritone.  March  19, 
1835,  StefFanoni  sang  for  the  first  time  at  the  Acade- 
my ;  the  opera  was  Favarila.  April  11,  1855,  Ros- 
sini's William  Tell  was  first  produced  here  by  Stef- 
fanoni.  Bertucca,  Bolcioni,  Badiali,  Coletti,  "Rocco, 
and  Vietti.  This  opera  had  a  most  brilliant  run,  the 
Academy  being  crowded  for  many  nights.     May  2, 

1855,  Verdi's  Trovatore,  the  most  popular  opera  ever 
played  in  this  country,  was  first  produced  here  by 
Steffanoni,  Vestvali,  Brignoli,  Amodio,  and  Rocco. 
It  was  immen.sely  successful.  May,  17,  1855,  La 
Grange  made  her  debut  at  the  Academy,  having  sung 
before  at  Niblo's.  June  16,  1855,  Bliss  Hensler 
made  her  delml  in  Linda.  November  5,  1855,  Meyer- 
beer's Prophefe  produced  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  by  La  Grange,  Hensler,  Salviani,  Morelli, 
Amodio,  and  Gasparoni.  The  opera,  though  superb- 
ly put  on  the  stage,  did  not  meet  the  success  it  de- 
served. Fides  must  be  considered  the  greatest  per- 
sonation of  the  versatile  La  Grange.  March  24, 1856, 
Arditi's  Spia,  the  only  opera  written  expressly  for 
our  Academy  of  Music,  was  produced  by  La  Grange, 
Hensler,  Brignoli,  and  Morelli.  It  was  a  superior 
work,  and  should  have  been  received  with  greater 
favor  than  was  awarded  it.  The  scenery  was  re- 
markably fine,  and  has  not  been  surpassed  in  this 
opera  house.  May  10,  1856,  La  Grange  sang  in 
German,  in  "Weber's  Freischiltz,  poorly  supported. 
May  23,  1856,  Verdi's  Luisa  Miller  produced  at  the 
Academy  by  La  Grange,  D'Ormy,  Bolcioni,  and 
Badiali.     It  never  took  with  our  public.     Sept.  24, 

1856,  Meyerbeer's  L' Etoile  du  Nord,  produced  by  La 
Grange,  Bertucca,  Brignoli,  Amodio  and  Coletti.  It 
was  succes.sful.  Decembers,  1856,  Verdi's  Traviata, 
produced  by  La  Grange,  Brignoli  and  Amodio.  Its 
success  has  never  been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
opera  performed  in  this  country.  January  28,  1857, 
Cora  de  Wilhorst  made  her  debut  in  Lucia.     May  18, 

1857,  the  memorable  and  only  appearance  of  Signor 
Carlo  .Jacopi.  November  2,  1857,  D'Angri  made  her 
debut  here  in  ojiera,  as  Arsace  in  Semiramide.  Sep- 
tember 1,  1857,  Frezzolini  made  her  debut  here  in 
Sonnambula.  November  30,  1857,  Carl  Formes  made 
his  debut  here  in  Robej-t  le  Diable.  March  8,  1858, 
Meyerbeer's  Huguenots  was  produced  in  splendid 
style  by  La  Grange,  D'Angri,  Tiberini,  Gassier  and 
Carl  Formes.  August  30,  1858,  Madame  Gassier 
made   her  debut  here  in   Sonnambula.     October  20, 

1858,  Piccolomini's  first  appearance  in  Traviala. 
Debut  of  Florenza,  the  baritone.  December  4,  1858, 
debut  of  Poinsot  in  the  Huguenots.  May  25,  1859, 
Donizetti's  Poliuto  produced  by  Piccolomini,  Brig- 
noli and  Amodio.  June  2,  1859,  t/eM  of  Cortesi  in 
Soffo. 

"  These  were  probably  the  most  interesting  events  in 
the  five  years'  life  of  the  Fourteenth-street  opera 
house.  No  similar  bnilding  in  this  country  can  boast 
of  such  a  list  of  great  singers  as  has  been  heard  within 
its  walls.  Among  the  prime  donne  may  he  mentioned 
Grisi,  Bertucca,  Steffanoni,  Lagrange,  Vestvali,  De 
Vries,  Parodi,  Gazzaniga,  Frezzolini,  Poinsot,  La- 
borde, Piccolomini  and  Colson.  Of  these,  La  Grange 
sang  the  m.ost  frequently,  and  the  greatest  variety  of 
rnlr.'^.  Olher  singers  have  surpassed  her  in  their  par- 
ticular styles,  hut  none  ever  exhibited  such  versatility, 
or  retained  a  longer  popularity  with  New  York  opera- 
goers  than  did  this  gifted  and  conscientious  artist." 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  204.) 
No.  37. 

Mozart  the  Elde>-  to  M.  Hagenauer, — {Continued.) 
Vienna,  September  24,  1768. 

To  defend  myself  from  all  this  chit-chat,  I  made 
my  son  piny  the  whole  opera  on  the  harpsichord  at 
the  young  Baron  Von  Swieten's,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Comte  de  Sporek,  the  Due  de  Braganze,  and  other 
connoisseurs.  All  were  astoni.shed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree at  the  pretext  put  forward  by  Affiigio  .and  the 
singers.  AH  were  shocked,  and  declaved  unanimously 
that  proceedings  so  unchristian-like,  so  false,  so  wick- 
ed, were  inconceivable ;  that  they  preferred  this  opera 
to  many  an  Italian  one,  and  that  it  was  evident  that, 
instead  of  encouraging  so  divine  a  talent,  there  wasa 
cabal  formed  to  cut  off  from  this  innocent  child  the 
road  to  honor  and  h.appincss. 

I  called  on  the  manager  to  learn  the  true  state  of 
things.  He  told  me  that  he  had  never  been  opposed 
to  the  representation  of  the  opera,  but  that  I  could 
not  be  angry  at  his  thinking  of  his  own  interest ;  that 
people  had  inspired  him  with  doubts  as  to  the  success 
of  the  piece ;  that  he  had  had  La  Caschina  played ; 
that  he  wished  to  give  La  Buona  Figluola ;  and  after 
that  he  would  give  the  opera  of  the  child  ;  and  if  this 


latter  did  not  succeed  as  he  wished  it,  at  least  he 
should  be  provided  with  two  operas  to  fall  back  apon. 
I  spoke  of  my  long  sojourn,  which  would  thus  be 
ftirther  prolonged.  "  Eh  !  good  heavens  ! "  said  he, 
"  what  matters  eight  days,  more  or  less  1  That  time 
over,  I  commence  your  affair."  We  left  at  this 
point. 

The  airs  for  Carattoli  were  changed ;  all  was  ar- 
ranged with  Carihaldi,  as  well  as  with  Poggi  and 
Lasclii.  Each  one  told  me  in  private  that  they  had 
nothing  to  say  against  it,  that  all  now  depended 
solely  on  -Affligio.  More  than  four  weeks  thus 
passed.  The  copyist  told  me  that  he  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived orders  to  recopy  the  airs  that  had  been  altered ; 
and  as  I  learned,  during  the  rehearsals  of  La  Buona 
Figliuola,  that  Affligio  had  the  intention  to  commence 
the  mise-en-srene  of  a  third  opera,  I  again  addressed 
myself  to  him,  upon  which  he  gave,  in  my  presence 
and  also  in  that  of  the  poet  Coltellini,  orders  to  the 
copyist  to  have  all  finished  in  two  days,  so  that  the 
opera  eould  he  in  rehearsal  with  the  orchestra  at  the 
least  in  ten  days. 

Unfortunately  the  enemies  of  my  chrld,  whoever 
they  are,  carried  the  day  once  more.  The  same  day 
the  copyist  received  orders  to  leave  off;  and  same 
days  afterwards  I  heard  that  Affligio  was  determined 
to  put  aside  the  child's  opera.  I  wished  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  this.  I  went  to  him,  and  received  this 
answer :  "  I  called  together  all  the  musicians  ;  they 
acknowledged  that  the  opera  lyas  incomparably  -well 
written,  but  not  at  all  dramatic,  and  that  thus  they 
could  not  execute  it."  This  speech  was  Sncompre- 
hensiiile  to  me.  How  could  the  singers,  wtthont 
blushing  for  shame,  thus  run  down  that  which  a  short 
time  before  they  had  cried  np  to  the  skies,  in  encour- 
aging the  yonng  composer,  and  in  recommending  the 
woi-k  to  Affligio  1  I  told  the  latter  that  he  could  not 
expect  this  young  child  to  have  undertaken  so  great 
a  work  for  nothing.  I  recalled  onr  agreement  to 
him — I  made  him  understand  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceiving us  for  four  months — that  he  had  led  us  into 
expenses  of  more  than  140  ducats.  I  spoke  of  the 
time  I  had  lost  by  his  fault,  and  I  told  him  I  sioisld) 
look  to  him  to  be  reimbursed  the  100  ducats  promised 
and  the  other  expenses  I  had  been  drawn  into.  Up- 
on this  he  gave  me  a  roundabout  answer,  which  be- 
trayed his  embarassment,  and  by  which  he  sought, 
I  know  not  how,  to  get  out  of  the  affair ;  and  at 
last  he  left  me,  using  these  shameful  words,  "  That 
if  I  would  bring  out  the  child's  opera,  he  would  have 
it  his.sed."     Coltellini  heard  all  this. 

And  that  would  be  the  reward  my  son  would  ob- 
tain for  the  enormous  trouble  he  has  had  to  write  an 
opera  which  has  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pages  in 
the  original !  Such  would  be  the  wages  of  time  lost, 
of  expenses  made  !  And  what  would  become  of  that 
which  I  have  most  at  heart — the  honor,  the  reputation 
of  my  child,  since  for  the  future  I  could  no  longer  ask 
that  they  should  perform  his  opera  after  they  have 
declared  to  me  positively  that  they  will  give  them- 
selves the  greatest  trouble  to  execute  it  in  as  misera- 
ble a  manner  as  possible  ?  Sometimes  they  tell  me 
they  cannot  sing  the  compositions  of  my  son  because 
they  are  not  dramatic  enough,  that  they  do  not  adapt 
them.selves  to  the  text — sometimes  that  a  child  is  not 
capable  of  writing  that  style  of  mn.sie.  All  these 
contradictory  absurdities  would  v.anish  like  smoke,  to 
the  shame  of  the  detractors  of  my  son,  if  they  exam- 
ined .attentively  his  musical  capacity — that  which,  for 
his  honor,  I  ask  unceasingly  and  humbly — and  which 
will  prove  that  these  unworthy  machinations  had 
simply  for  object  the  oppressing  and  rendering  miser- 
able in  the  eyes  of  his  country  an  innocent  creature 
to  whom  God  has  given  an  extraordinary  talent  that 
has  everywhere  else  been  admired  and  encouraged. 

No.  38. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Vienna^  December  14,  1768. 
At  last  we  have  brought  our  affiiire  to  a  conclusion. 
The  mass  which  Wolfeang  had  executed,  and  which 
he  himself  had  directed  on  the  7th  Deccniber,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  court,  in  the  new  church  of  the 
Orphan  Institution  ot  Father  Parhammer,  has  mended 
the  mischief  his  enemies  had  done,  by  preventing 
him  from  getting  his  opera  played,  and  has  convinced 
the  court  and  the  public,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to 
hear  it,  of  the  wickedness  of  our  opponents. 

No.  39. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Verona,  7th  January,  1770.* 
The  president  of  the  club  of  Eoveredo  received  us 
in  the  most  friendly  manner.    We  met  at  his  house 

*  On  hi8  return  to  Salzbnrg,  Mozart  remained  there  during 
the  whole  of  1769.  a.«.siduousJty  studying  his  art  and  the  Italian 
language.  In  December,  1769,  he  went  to  Italy  with  his 
father,  leaving  his  sister  and  mother  behind  at  Salzburg. 
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Count  Septirao  Lodron,  and  several  other  noblemen, 
who  had  invited  us  hither.  Soon  after,  a  concert  was 
piven  by  the  nobility,  at  the  mansion  of  the  Baron 
Todescy.  I  need  not  say  what  honors  Wolfgang 
drew  upon  himself.  The  following  day  we  went  to 
the  organ  of  the  principal  church,  and,  although  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  persons  had  been  informed 
of  our  intention,  we  found  all  Eoveredo  assembled  in 
the  church,  and  we  had  to  be  marshalled  on  our  way 
to  the  choir  by  several  lusty  rogues  to  clear  a  pas- 
sage, and  it  took  us  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  to  the 
organ,  as  every  one  wanted  to  be  quite  close  to  the 
instrument. 

It  was  not  till  seven  days  after  our  arrival  at  Ve- 
rona that  the  nobility  were  able  to  give  a  concert,  as 
there  is  a  performance  every  night  at  the  opera. 
The  noblemen  to  whom  we  were  recommended  were 
the  Marquis  Carlotti,  Count  Carlo  Emily,  Marquis 
Spordel  Giardino,  Marquis  Dominico  San  Fermo, 
Count  Giusti  del  Giardino,  and  Count  Allegri.  We 
were  invited  to  Carlotti's  and  M.  Locatelli's  during 
the  whole  of  our  stay.  We  dined  twice  with  Carlot- 
ti, once  with  Emily,  twice  with  Giusti,  &c.  To-day 
there  has  been  an  excessive  stir.  The  Receiver-Gen- 
eral of  Venice,  M.  Luggiati,  had  begged  our  friends 
to  persuade  me  to  allow  a  portrait  of  Wolfgang  to 
be  taken.  It  was  commenced  yesterday  morning, 
and  to-day,  after  church,  Wolfgang  was  to  sit  again. 
M.  Luggiati  entrc-ited  M.  Ragazzoni,  with  whom  we 
are  engaged  to  dine,  to  give  up  his  claim  on  us,  that 
the  portrait  might  be  finished.  He  consented,  be- 
cause M.  Luggiati  carries  things  with  a  high  hand  in 
Venice.  But  now  has  stcpt  in  a  mightier  one  still — 
namely,  the  Bishop  of  Verona,  one  of  the  family  of 
Giustitiani,  who  insists  on  having  us  not  only  at 
church,  but  at  his  table.  It  being  represented  that 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  departure,  he  will  permit  us  to 
dine  with  Luggiati,  but  keeps  us  at  his  house  till  one 
o'clock.  At  last,  the  portrait  is  finished,  and  at 
three  we  sit  down  to  table.  Later,  we  go  to  the 
church  of  San  Tomaso,  where  Wolfgang  played  on 
two  organs  ;  and  although  we  had  only  made  up  our 
minds  to  do  so  while  at  dinner,  and  that  Carlotti  and 
Count  Pedemonte  alone  had  been  apprised  thereof 
by  note,  there  was  such  a  crowd  assembled  when  we 
reached  the  church,  that  it  was  all  we  could  do  to 
alight  from  our  coach.  The  pressure  was  so  great 
that  we  were  obliged  to  pass  through  the  cloister, 
where  in  a  twinkling  such  a  mass  of  people  immedi- 
ately rushed  that  we  could  not  have  advanced  a  step 
had  not  the  fathers  who  were  awaiting  us  at  the  door 
of  the  convent  placed  us  in  their  midst.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  performance  the  tumult  became  more 
violent  still,  for  every  one  wanted  to  see  the  little  or- 
ganist. To-morrow  we  are  going  with  Locatelli  to 
visit  the  Amphitheatre  and  the  other  curiosities  of 
Verona.  • 

No.  40. 
Wolfgang  MozaH  to  his  Sister,  t 

Vei'ona,  7  Gennaro,  1770. 

Beloved  sister  !  If  I  am  to  measure  the  letter  I 
am  to  receive  from  you  by  the  length  of  time  I  have 
been  waiting  for  it,  it  will  be  of  formidable  dimen- 
sions. 

After  this  preamble  in  the  German  style,  listen  now 
to  my  Italian  ;  "  Lei  e  pin  franca  nella  lingua  itali- 
ana  di  quel  che  mi  he  imaginato.  Lei  mi  dica  la  ca- 
gione  perchfe.  Lei  non  fh  nella  commedia  che  anno 
jiocato  i  Cavalieri.  Adesso  sentiamo  sempre  una 
opera  titolata ;  //  Rugqia-o.  Orante,  il  padre  de 
Bradamante,  fe  un  principi  (fail  Signr.  AfFeri),  bravo 
cantante,  on  baritone,  ma"  strained  when  he  squeals 
with  his  head  voice,  not  so  much  though  as  Tibaldi 
at  Vienna.  "  Bradamante  innamornta  di  Ruggieri  " 
(ma  she  is  to  marry  Leone,  against  her  will)  "  f  Ji  un 
povera  baronessa,  che  ho  avuto  una  gran  disgrazia, 
ma  non  sola  quale  recita"  under  a  foreign  name 
which  I  do  not  know  ;  "  ha  una  voce  passabile  ed  a 
statura  non  sarebbe  rfiale,  ma  distuona  come  il  dia- 
volo  Euggiero,  un  ricco  principe  innamorato  di  Bra- 
damante, i  un  musico ;  canta  un  poco  Manzuolislily* 
et  a  una  belli-ssima^voce  forte  ed  h  gio  vecchio,  ha  55 
anni  ed  a  una  "  supple  throat.  Leone  is  to  marry 
Bradamante,  "  richissimo  fe,"  is  he  the  same  off  the 
staged  that  I  cannot  say.  "La  raoglie  dei  Afferi, 
che  ha  una  bellissima  voce,  ma  h  tanto  sussuro  nel 
teatro  che  non  si  sente  niente.  Treme  fa  una  sorella 
di  solli  del  gran  violinista  che  habbiamo  sentito  a 
Vienna,  a  una  voce,"  rugged,  "  a  canta  semprfe  "  a 
quarter  of  a  tone  too  high  "  o  troppo  a  buon'  ora, 
Ganno  fa  un  signore  che  non  so  come  si  chiama  :  6 
la  prima  volta  che  lui  recita."  Between  each  act 
there  is  a  ballet.  There  is  a  fine  fellow  of  a  dancer 
whose  name  is  Monsieur  Roessler.     He  is  a  German 

t  'WolfganK'H  age  at  this  time  was  13. 

"*  Manznoli,  a  celebratefl  singer  of  the  old  Italian  .school, 
horn  at  Florence  about  1710.  Mozart  malies  an  adverb  of  his 
name. 


and  dances  in  slashing  style.  At  one  of  our  visits 
lately  to  the  Opera,  we  had'Monsieur  Roessler  up  into 
our  palco  (for  we  have  the  keys  of  Monsieur  Carlotti's 
private  box),  and  we  talked  with  him.  A  propos 
everything  is  in  maschera  now:  the  best  of  the  matter 
is,  that  when  you  have  a  mask  you  have  the  privilege 
of  not  taking  off  your  hat.  I  am  saluted  without  my 
name  being  mentioned,  only  saying  Servitore  umilis- 
simo,  Signora  Maschera,  I  answer,  Cospetto  di  bac- 
co  :  it's  famous  fun.  The  most  uncommon  thing  is 
that  we  go  to  bed  at  half-past  seven.  Le  Lei  indo- 
viuasse  questo,  io  dird  che  certamento.  Lei  sia  la 
madre  di  tutti  gii  indovini.  Kiss  mamma's  hand  for 
me.  As  for  thee  I  send  thee  a  thousand  kisses,  and 
assure  thee  I  shall  ever  remain 

Thy  sincere  brother. 
Portez-vous  bien  et  aimez-moi  toujours. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Note  on  "Weber's  Euryanthe. 

Dwighfs  Journal  of  July  23,  contains  an  article 
from  the  London  Athenaeum  (of  some  previous  epoch) 
on  Scudo,  in  which  the  following  passage  is  to  be 
read : 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  exceed  in  shallowness  his 
criticisms  on  '  Euryanthe,'  since  he  does  not  even 
know  that  Helmine  von  Chezy  derived  her  story 
from  Shakspeare's  Cymbeline." 

It  is  very  curiotis  that  Helmine  von  Chezy  never 
know  this  herself,  but  lived  and  died  (a  year  or  two 
since)  in  the  firm  conviction  that  she  drew  her  story 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris, 
which  she  herself  translated  for  Friedrich  Schlegel's 
*  Samunling  Homantische  Dichtingen'  in  1804.  In 
1823,  she  printed  it  separately  at  Berlin  with  a  quite 
interesting  preface,  under  the  title  :  "  Histoire  de 
Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryanthe 
sa  mie."  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  the  exact  title, 
my  copy  of  the  book  being  at  this  writing  divers 
hundred  miles  away. 

Chezy,  the  husband,  was  an  Orientalist,  and  while 
he,  during  the  French  Consulate,  wrought  on  Arabic, 
and  Turkish  works  in  the  Paris  Library,  Chezy  the 
wife  devoted  herself  to  old  French  romantic  litera- 
ture. A.  W.  T. 


xxixt  Jhoab. 


Paris. 

Sept.  3. — The  Courier  de  Paris  announces,  that 
Mdlle.  Taglioni  had  departed  for  Switzerland,  with 
the  intention  of  passing  some  days  with  her  charming 
daughter,  in  her  magnificent  villa,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  of  Como.  The  celebrated  danseuse  will  re- 
turn to  Paris  early  in  September,  to  finish  the  ballet 
she  is  composing  for  Mdlle.  Emma  Livry,  her  wor- 
thy pupil.  The  new  creation,  it  is  afiirmed,  is  anxi- 
ously awaited  at  the  Grand-Opdra,  reports  the  most 
favorable  having  already  gone  forth  as  to  the  inter- 
esting nature  of  the  subject,  together  with  the  magni- 
ficent scenery,  splendid  decorations,  and  dresses 
involved  in  it's  production.  The  name  has  not  trans- 
pired. M.  Flotow  is  busy  writing  music  to  a  new 
book  supplied  him  by  M.  Gustave  Oppelt,  the  colla- 
boratair  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Coburg.  This  work.  Ave  hear,  is  destined  for  the 
Grand-Opera  or  the  Op(?ra-Comique.  Indra,  too,  we 
understand,  will  be  produced  during  the  winter  at  one 
of  the  principal  lyric  theatres  of  Paris.  If  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Ind^pendance  Beige  is  to  be  credited, 
the  emperor  has  already  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
plans  proposed  to  him  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Grand-Opera.  The  site  chosen  is  upon  the  Boule- 
vards, and  the  place  the  top  of  the  new  street,  the 
Rue  de  Rouen.  The  works  will  be  commenced 
forthwith,  and  the  building  will  ho  completed  in  two 
years.  IThe  departure  from  Paris  of  the  Prince  Po- 
niatowski  will  not  delay,  as  was  at  first  supposed, 
the  rehearsals  of  the  new  opera,  Pierre  de  Medicis, 
which  will  commence  the  day  after  the  first  represen- 
tation o{  Romeo  et.  Juliette.  Madame  Charton  Demeur 
is  about  to  leave  Paris  for  St.  Petersburg,  where  she 
is  engaged  for  the  Italian  Opera,  and  will  make  her 
first  apjiearance  in  Dinorah  in  the  Pardon  de  Ploer- 
mel.  M.  Bonnehee  has  made  his  retrlr^e  at  the  Grand- 
Opdra  in  the  Trouvere,  as  the  Count  di  Luna. 

Sej:)t.  10. — (From  our  own  Conespondent). — Guill- 
aume  Tell,  Robert  le  Diable,  Le.  Prophete,  Les  Huge- 
nots,  La  Favorita,  La  Juive,  these  are  the  musical 


bells  upon  which  the  administration  of  the  Grand- 
Opt?ra  has  rung  the  changes  throughout  the  whole 
summer  months,  the  only  variety  in  the  performances 
consisting  in  an  occasional  change  of  the  prima  don- 
na, tenor,  or  barytone,  with  one  or  two  debuts,  favor- 
able or  unfavorable,  as  it  may  be.  The  public  was 
beginning  to  be  moved  at  last  by  the  prospects  of  a 
change.  Bellini's  Romeo  et  .Tuliette  (I  Capuleiti  e 
Montecchi)  was  announced,  with  Madame  Vestvali  in 
the  character  of  the  hero.  The  lady  was  taken  ill, 
some  will  have  it  frightened,  and  the  opera,  after 
being  rehearsed  multitudinous  times,  was  postponed 
from  day  to  day,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
curious,  the  chagrin  of  the  habitues,  and  the  interests 
of  the  government. 

The  Theatre  Impe'rial  Italien  has  just  published  its 
programme  for  the  approaching  season,  which  com- 
mences on  the  first  of  October.  The  complete  list  of 
artists  engaged  is  as  follows :  Prime  donne  soprani, 
Mesdames  Bottini  and  Penco  ;  prima  donna  mezzo- 
soprano,  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  ;  prime  donne  contral- 
ti,  Madames  Alboni  and  Acs  ;  prime  donne  comprema- 
rie,  Mdlles.  Cambardi  and  Lustani ;  primi  tenori, 
Signers  Gardoni,  Lucchesi,  Morini,  and  Taraberlik  ; 
primi  barifoni,  Signors  Badiali,  Graziani,  and  Merly ; 
primi  bassi,  Signors  Angelini  and  Patriossi ;  prima 
btiffo,  Sig.  Zucchini.  Also  among  the  non  "  primes  " 
and  "primis"  may  be  found  Mdlle.  Emilia  Nardi, 
Signors  Cazaboni,  and  Soldi.  Signor  Bonetti  will 
be  the  conductor ;  Signor  Uranio  Fontana,  chef  du 
chant ;  and  chorus  iflSaster,  Signor  Chiaromonte. 
Twenty-six  operas  are  promised,  among  which  I 
may  specifv,  as  novelties  or  revivals,  Bellini's  Capu- 
letti  e  Montecchi,  Donizetti's  Anna  Bolena,  Poliuto, 
Fnrioso,  and  Regina  di  Golconda;  Meyerbeer's  Jl 
Crociato  inFgitto;  Mozart's  Flauto  Magico ;  Pacini's 
Saffo :  and  Rossini's  Un  Curioso  Accidente. 

M.  Roger  is  on  the  high  road  to  convalescence,  and 
his  medical  attendants  have  permitted  him  to  leave 
the  house.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  he  will 
shortly  be  enabled  to  appear  on  the  stage.  Already 
the  most  tempting  offers  have  been  made  to  the  cele- 
brated tenor  by  sundry  Parisian  managers,  and  no 
doubt  the  public  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  tlieir  favorite. 

The  Theatre  Lyrique  reopened  on  the  first  instant 
with  the  re'prisesfif  the  Fnlevement  an  S€ra{l  and  Abon 
Haisan.  Madame  Ugalde  has  reappeared  in  the 
character  of  Blondine,  which  she  sang  with  as  mnch 
spirit  as  ever,  and  seemed  to  excite  new  interest  by 
the  laurels  she  had  brought  with  her  from  Spain. 
M.  Gounod's  Faust  was  produced  on  Tuesday  for  the 
rentrie  of  Madame  Miolan-C.arvalho  and  the  debut  or 
M.  Guardi. — Lon.  Mus.  World. 

Geiinany. 

Vienna. — Mdlle.  Czillng  performed,  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  the  character  of  Valentine,  in  the 
Huguenots,  at  the  Court  Theatre,  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess. 

CoBURG. — By  order  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  the  season  will  open 
with  the  Meunier  de  MA-an,  the  new  opera  of  M.  Flo- 
tow,  which  has  obtained  so  favorable  a  reception  at 
Hombourg.  The  French  translation  has  been  con- 
fided by  IVI.  Flotow  to  M.  Gustave  Oppelt,  the  author 
of  the  translation  of  Stradella. 

WnKZBtTRG. — Spohr  lately  honored  with  his  pre- 
sence a  grand  solemnity,  which  was  given  here  by  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Music,  when  his 
celebrated  oratorio,  The  Last  Things,  was  performed. 
After  the  concert,  a  laurel  crown  was  presented  to 
the  glorious  veteran,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic applause  from  the  entire  audience. 

Baden-Baden. — The  Annual  Festival  in  Baden, 
under  the  direction  of  Berlioz,  went  off  this  year  with 
the  most  brilliant  success,  the  chief  orchestral  works 
being  Berlioz's  symphony,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  two 
pieces  (duos)  of  his  nearly  finished  opera,  Les  Troy- 
ens,  MS.,  and  the  overture  to  Dinorah.  Madame 
Viardot  and  Jules  Lefort  being  the  vocal  performers  ; 
Mr.  Wnille  (clarionet).  Ritter  (piano-forte),  and  Herr 
Engel  (harmonium),  the  instrumentalists. 

Berlioz's  symphony,  performed  for  the  third  time 
in  Baden,  with  the  most  splendid  ensemble,  produced 
an  immense  effect,  the  composer  himself  leading,  and 
being  enthusiastically  received  and  applauded  by  the 
public.  The  words  and  music  of  the  Troi/ens,  writ- 
ten by  Berlioz  himself,  treat  the  subject  of  the  con- 
quest of  'Troy  by  the  Greeks,  tlie  famous  horse  being 
drawn  in  the  walls,  and  Cassandra,  the  unfortunate 
and  never-listened-to  prophet,  being  the  chief  actor. 
As  far  as  rhythmus  and  sonority  in  orchestral  effects 
go,  this  specimen  of  Berlioz's  new  opera  shows  quite 
a  new  world,  originality  being  combined  with  great 
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musical  science.  Madame  Viardot  sang  her  part 
with  that  true  artistic  inspiration  that  distinguishes 
her  performances,  and  for  moments  gives  her  more 
power  over  her  listeners  than  any  other  singer  with 
even  a  finer  voice.  She  was  well  seconded  by  Jules 
Lefort,  who  had  undertaken  to  sing  a  rather  high 
part  (being  written  for  a  tenor),  but  got  through  it  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  both  of  the  composer  and  pub- 
lic. 

Italy. 

Naples. — During  the  p.ist  season,  a  young  and 
very  handsome  cantatrice,  Mdlle.  Belmont,  has  been 
singing  the  role  of  Eosina,  in  the  Barhiere,  with  great 
success. 

Eossini's  Semiramide  has  been  produced  at  the  San 
Carlo,  for  the  first  time  since  1842.  The  feebleness 
of  the  orchestra  necessitated  certain  curtailments  in 
the  score,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  p-reat 
work  of  the  great  maestro  was  a  great  disgrace  to  a 
great  musical  city. — Lon.  MJus.  World. 

Eng^land. 

Gloucester  Musical  Festival. — The  full  pro- 
gramme of  the  1.37th  meeting  of  the  choirs  is  in  no 
way  remarkable,  or  in  any  respect  different  to  those 
which  have  preceded  it  for  so  many  years.  As,  how- 
ever, no  one  expects  novelty  to  be  produced  at  either 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  or  Hereford,  so  none  can  be 
disappointed  at  the  unvarying  Dettingen,  the  un- 
changeable Tallis,  or  the  immutable  Jones  in  D. 
Neither  can  surprise  be  experienced  that  the  Elijah 
should  liave  been  repeated  regularly  each  year  since 
'47,  and  the  Messiah  since — well — since — we  can't 
say  when.  The  selection  on  the  miscellaneous  day  is 
not  characterized  by  the  best  taste  in  the  arrange- 
ment,— commencing  as  it  does  with  excerpts  from 
Beethoven's  Mount  of  Olives,  followed  by  a  portion  of 
Rossini's  Stabat  Mater,  .and  concluding  with'Spohr's 
Last  Judgment.  The  only  variation  in  the  schemes 
of  thi;  evening  concerts  is  the  preduction  of  Dr. 
Sterndale  Bennett's  cantata,  The  May  Queen,  on  the 
Wednesday,  and  at  each  of  the  others,  devoting  the 
first  part  to  one  composer,  Tuesday  being  appropria- 
ted to  a  selection  from  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  and 
Thursday  to  a  selection  from  Rossini's  operas.  One 
symphony  only  is  given — Beethoven  in  D  ;  the  over- 
tures being  Don  Giovanni,  as  aforesaid,  Ile'rold's 
Zampa,  and  Weber's  Oberon,  with  one  of  Eossini's, 
name  unknown  at  present.  In  the  miscellaneous 
vocal  selection  we  find  the  name  of  Verdi  half  a  dozen 
times,  Mendelssohn  twice,  H.  Smart  twice,  Weber 
the  same  number,  the  remaining  signatures  being 
Duggan,  Leslie,  Flotow,  Ganz,  Haydn  (we  take  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear),  Benedict,  Doni- 
zetti, F.  Berger,  Ricci,  Bellini,  Balfe,  Mercadante,  and 
Hatton,  who  each  give  a  taste  of  their  quality.  The 
princip.al  vocalists  engaged  are  Mesdames  Clara  No- 
vello,  Dolby,  Clare  Hepworth,  and  Lascelles,  Messrs. 
Sims  Reeves,  Montem  Smith,  Thomas,  and  Signor 
Belletti,  Mdlle.  Titjens,  Signors  Giuglini,  Vialetti, 
and  Badiali  being  specially  retained  for  the  evening 
concerts.  The  orchestra  numbers  70  performers,  in- 
strumentalists, and  some  230  vocalists,  altogether 
amounting  to  300,  a  number  quite  sufficient  to  render 
justice  to  the  music  and  fill  with  their  sound  the  Cath- 
edral or  Shire  Hall.  At  the  head  of  the  violins  stand 
Messrs.  Blagrove  and  Sainton,  who  respectively  do 
duty  as  leaders  morning  and  evening.  Mr.  E.  Bla- 
grove is  principal  tenor,  Mr.  Lucas  commanding-  the 
violoncellos,  and  Mr.  Howell  the  double  baspe''.  The 
wind  instruments  include  Messrs.  Pr.atten,  Nicbol-on, 
Williams,  Lazarns,  C.  and  T.  Harper,  Cioffi,  &c., 
Mr.  Trust  presiding  at  the  harp,  and  Mr.  Ohipp,  as 
usual,  ruling  (or  rolling)  the  di'ums.  Mr.  Amott 
conducts,  Mr.  Townshend  Smith  officiates  at  the  or- 
gan, giving  a  voluntary  the  first  morning,  and  Mr. 
Done,  at  the  piano-forte,  as  accompanyists  for  the 
evening  concerts.  Miss  Summerhayes  (a  name  new 
to  Londoners)  is  engaged  as  solo  pianist,  being  an- 
nounced for  Beethoven's  choral  fantasia  and  a  solo. 
The  tickets  are  selling  rapidly,  and  wc  have  no  doubt 
that  the  festival  will  be  well  supported,  and  in  no  de- 
gree less  successful  pecuniarily  than  those  of  1853  and 
1856,  when  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  surplus  was 
declared,  a  piece  of  good  fortune  of  which  Gloucester 
alone  seems  to  possess  the  monopoly  among  the 
Choirs. — Mus.  World,  Sept.  3. 

Glasgow  Festival. — The  note  of  interrogation 
put  forward  a  fortnight  since  has  brought  a  precise 
answer  in  regard  to  the  Glasgow  Festival  for  1860 — 
one,  too,  which  is  as  satisfactory  as  precise.  The 
managers  of  that  musical  festivity  (to  be  held  in  aid 
of  the  town  charities)  have  set  about  their  an-ange- 
ments  originally  and  wisely.  First,  their  meeting  is 
to  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  year  most  convenient 
to   themselves — in   February.     Secondly,  as   a  pro- 


gramme before  us  distinctly  states,  Glasgow  is  too 
busy  in  the  morning  to  attend  morning  performances 
— hence,  the  four  concerts  are  to  be  held  on  four  con- 
secutive evenings.  Thirdly,  besides  such  "  sure 
cards  "  as  "Elijah"  and  the  "Messiah,"  and  such  a 
treat  "  ad  captandum"  as  a  miscellaneous  concert,  the 
Committee  feels  itself  strong  enough  to  bring  for- 
ward a  new  oratorio.  "  Gideon  "  (concerning  which 
a  question  was  asked)  proves  to  be  a  work  written 
for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Horsley.  All  these 
provisions  are  wise,  sound,  and  liberal ;  especiallj' 
the  last  one,  as  affording  a  chance  to  a  native  com- 
poser. It  is  for  Mr.  Horsley  to  make  his  place  good  ; 
and  this  we  believe,  he  may,  if  he  will,  do.  A  dou- 
ble quartet  of  solo  singers  is  to  be  engaged  ;  also  or- 
chestral pl-iyers,  to  eke  out  such  a  b.and  as  Scotland 
can  muster.  The  conductor  is  not  named.  The  fol- 
lowing stctement  concerning  the  chorus  must  be  sat- 
isfactory to  every  one  who  is  desirous  that  music  shall 
take  root  and  spread  in  our  provincial  towns  :  "  The 
Glasgow  Choral  Union  was  instituted  in  1843.  *  * 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Society,  the  Orato- 
rio and  works  of  similar  character  were  almost  en- 
tirely unknown  in  the  West  of  Scotland  ;  but  since 
that  period  the  Association  has  produced,  in  many 
instances  repeatedly,  the  Oratorios  of  "The  Messiah," 
"  Israel  in  Egypt,"  "  Samson,"  "  Judas  Maccabteus," 
'^The  Creation,"  and  "Elijah,"  besides  "  The  Det- 
tingen Te  Deum,"  the  "  Lobgesang,"  Mendelssohn's 
"Antigone,"  and  other  miscellaneous  works  of  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Horslev, 
&c.  On  every  ground  this  Glasgow  Festival  is  well 
wortliy  of  being  looked  for,  and  listened  to. — Athe- 
nceum. 
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Music  in  this  NnMBBR.  — Opera  of  ZJon  Giovanni,  continued. 


E.iehard  Wagner. 

As  there  lias  been  so  muoli  reference  lately  in 
American  journals  to  the  "  Music  of  the  Future  " 
question,  and  as  we  hear  all  kinds  of  new  com- 
posers indiscriminately  named  together  in  that 
category,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  any  af- 
finity with  the  man  whom  Liszt  and  others  long 
since  hailed  as  the  Messias  of  the  supposed  now 
era,  we  think  that  some  account  of  that  man,  and 
of  his  peculiar  views  and  aims,  will  help  to  clear 
up  some  confusion.  We  begin  with  essentially 
repeating,  what  we  gave  some  half  a  dozen  years 
ago  (too  early  for  the  interest  since  excited  in 
him),  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life. 

EiCHARD  Wagnek  was  born  at  Leipsic  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1813.  He  thinks  it  a  good  fortune 
that  he  lost  his  father  in  his  earliest  years :  for 
after  relating  the  story  of  a  king  who  drove  from 
his  palace  a  certain  young  fairy,  who  wanted  to 
endow  his  new-born  son  with  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent with  the  actual  and  of  passionate  pursuit  of 
the  new,  he  says  that  this  same  fairy  comes  to  us 
all  at  our  birth,  and  that  we  might  all  become 
f/eniu.ie.f,  if  she  were  not  repulsed  from  us  by 
what  is  called  education.  "  Without  let  or  hin- 
drance," he  adds,  "  after  the  death  of  my  father, 
the  fairy  glided  in  to  my  cradle  and  bestowed  on 
me  the  gift  that  never  left  me,  and  which,  in  com- 
plete independence,  has  made  me  always  my  own 
teacher,  directing  me  in  life  and  art.  Behold,  in 
that  co)),s(.s/.9  all  genius." 

But  the  boy  was  not  isolated  from  all  influences. 
He  had  family  relations  near  him,  a  mother, 
a  sister,  a  brother,  all  connected  somehow  with 
the  theatre,  who  made  him  frequent  the  side 
scenes ;  and  there  he  imbibed  a  dramatic  taste. 
He  played  little  plays,  in  his  own  chamber,  how- 
ever, and  alone :  he  invented  his  own  subjects 
and  took  no  pleasure  in  the  hacknied  drama  which 
he  saw.     He  was  sent  to  a  gymnasium,  ("  neg- 


lected as  his  education  was,")  where  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  antiquity  and  a  taste  for  poetry  and 
music,  and  he  even  tried  his  hand  at  painting, 
until  the  painter,  who  had  received  him  into  his 
house,  died. 

"  I  was  writing  dramas,"  says  Wagner,  "  when 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  I  became  acquainted  with 
Beethoven's  symphonies;  these  decided  my  ex- 
clusive passion  for  the  study  of  music,  which  had 
acted  powerfully  upon  my  organization  ever  since 
I  heard  the  FreyschiUz  of  Weber.  Still,  my 
studies  in  .this  art  never  turned  me  from  my  pro- 
pensity to  imitate  the  poets ;  only,  this  propensity 
submitted  itself  to  the  musical  impulse,  and  I  cul- 
tivated poetry  only  from  the  musical  point  of 
view.  Thus  I  remember,  in  my  exaltation  about 
the  '  Pastoral  Symphony,'  I  composed  a  come'die 
champetre,  borrowing  the  subject  from  Goethe's 
'  Lovers'  Humors.'  I  made  no  poetical  sketch  ; 
I  wrote  the  verses  and  the  music  at  once,  and  let 
the  dramatic  situations  and  their  musical  expres- 
sion arise  conjointly." 

In  the  beginning  of  his  eighteenth  year  he  was 
deeply  excited  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  and 
the  unhappy  fate  of  Poland.  Too  young  to  be 
an  actor  in  those  events,  his  emotion  sought  vent 
in  the  writing  of  a  great  deal  of  instrumental 
music,  particularly  sonatas,  overtures  and  one 
symphony,  which  was  performed  at  a  subscription 
concert  in  18.33.  Wagner  did  not  hear  it,  be- 
cause poor  health  had  obliged  him  to  leave  Leip- 
sic and  seek  a  milder  climate  at  Wiirzburg,  near 
his  brother,  professor  of  singing  and  father  of  the 
famous  prima  donna,  Johanna  Wagner. 

After  a  year  of  repose,  he  became  director  of 
music  in  the  theatre  at  Magdeburg.  So  far,  as 
he  says  himself,  he  had  been  but  an  imitator  of 
the  style  of  renowned  composers.  The  Oberon 
of  Weber,  and  the  Vampyre  of  Marschner,  then 
in  vogue  at  Leipsic,  suggested  to  him  the  text  of 
an  opera,  entitled  "  The  Fairies,"  which  he  drew 
from  one  of  Gozzi's  novels.  lie  set  it  at  once  to 
music,  a  mere  echo  of  his  impressions  of  Beet- 
hoven, Weber,  and  Marschner.  About  this  time, 
passions  of  another  and  more  private  nature  got 
possession  of  him  and  modified  his  ideas.  He 
wrote  another  opera,  "  The  Novice  of  Palermo," 
which  was  represented  on  the  Magdeburg  stage 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1836,  and  failed.  His 
chagrin  led  him  to  resign  his  place.  In  1837  we 
find  him  at  Konigsberg  as  conductor  of  the  theatre 
orchesfra ;  but,  for  reasons  not  known,  he  re- 
mained there  only  a  few  months.  It  appears  that 
ho  married  in  this  period,  as  he  says,  too  lightly. 

He  was  afterwards  engaged  as  musical  director 
in  the  theatre  at  Riga,  and  there  commenced  a 
comic  opera  on  a  subject  taken  from  the  '■  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,"  which  his  disgust  at  the 
life  of  the  theatre  "and  his  position  soon  led  him  to 
abandon.  He  resolved  to  go  to  Paris,  and  wrote 
the  two  first  acts  of  his  Rienzi.  Driven  by  des- 
pair, "  he  broke  (as  he  says)  the  relations  which 
had  existed  till  that  monient,"  and  was  en  route 
for  Paris  without  sufficient  means  for  such  a  jour- 
ney. The  vessel  in  which  he  embarked  was 
wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Norway ;  but  finally 
he  reached  the  shores  of  France  and  in  a  few 
days  entered  Paris,'  possessing  nothing  but  the 
sketch  of  an  opera  and  the  hope  of  better  times. 
"  I  trusted  in  the  universal  language  of  music  to 
fill  the  gulf  which  my  unmistakeable  instinct  told 
me  existed  between  me  and  Parisian  life." 

His  first  care  was  to  look  out  for  immediate  aid. 
M.  Maurice  Schlesinger,  music-publisher  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Gazette  Musicale,  gave  him  employ- 
ment enough  to  satisfy  his  more  pressing  wants, 
placed  him  in  relation  with  artists  and  literary 
men,  and  even  tried  to  direct  him  by  his  counsels. 
He  made    him  compose  romances    to    French 
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Tvords,  so  that  his  name  might  penetrate  the  sa- 
loons; but  the  unusual  forms  of  his  melodies  went 
against  the  ears  and  larynxes  of  those  who  tried 
to  sing  them.  Schlesinger  procured  him  a  com- 
mission to  write  an  overture  for  the  Sociele  des 
Concerts,  and  he  chose  Goethe's  Faust  for  a  sub- 
ject, designing  to  make  it  the  first  movement  of  a 
grand  symphony ;  but  such  an  enigma  did  it 
prove  upon  rehearsal,  that  a  public  performance 
of  it  was  put  out  of  the  question.  An  opera,  in 
the  mixed  style,  called  La  Defense  de  V  Amour, 
met  with  no  more  success. 

These  failures  in  a  small  sphere  did  not  disturb 
a  mind  so  organized  as  Wagner's ;  they  only 
made  him  greater  in  his  own  eyes.  He  looked 
up  to  a  higher  order  of  success  ;  he  yielded  to  the 
counsels  of  his  friends,  to  encourage  their  good 
will ;  but  he  would  be  content  with  nothing  short 
of  the  Grand  Opera,  with  all  its  means  of  musical 
and  scenic  efl'ect ;  the  persuasion  that  this  was 
his  true  place  was  what  had  drawn  him  to  Paris. 
What  he  saw  at  the  Academie  Royale  had  sur- 
passed all  his  imaginings  and  lent  new  energy  to 
his  desire  to  exhibit  his  power  in  a  serious  work 
upon  that  vast  stage.  His  brain  whirled  with  the 
excitement  of  the  music  in  the  first  opera  he 
heard  there  ;  yet  before  long  he  felt  a  hope,  nay 
a  certainty  of  bearing  off  the  palm  from  all  rivals 
as  soon  as  a  work  of  his  own  should  be  brought 
out.  To  support  himself  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
author  of  TannJiciuser  was  obliged  to  arrange  vau- 
deville music  for  a  theatre  on  the  Boulevards, 
which  however  did  not  pay,  because  it  did  not 
answer  the  purpose.  There  remained  but  one 
resource  for  Wagner,  offered  him  by  Schlesinger ; 
the  arrangement  of  new  operas  for  the  violin  and 
cornet-a-piston.  Such  drudgery  made  him  grit 
his  teeth,  and  Schlesinger  proposed  to  him  to 
write  fantastic  piece^  for  his  musical  journal, 
which  were  translated  by  another  out  of  the  Ger- 
man into  French.  Here  he  succeeded  better. 
Two  novels  from  his  pen  were  remakable  for  in- 
terest of  subject  and  originality  of  form.  The 
first  is  a  young  composer's  pilgrimage  to  Vienna, 
to  see  Beethoven  ;  the  other  the  death  by  starva- 
tion of  a  young  musician  seeking  recognition  in 
Paris.  The  first  embodied  his  sentiments,  the 
second  his  personal  experience. 

Two  years  of  fruitless  efforts  in  Paris  convinced 
Wagner  that  that  was  no  place  for  his  ideas  and 
tastes.  One  thought  now  occupied  him:  which 
was  to  return  to  Germany  and  procure  a  repre- 
sentation in  a  grand  theatre  of  his  Rienzi,  now 
completed,  and  which  seemed  to  him  the  com- 
plete realization  of  the  idea  he  had  pursued  from 
early  youth.  He  had  also  finished  the  poem  of 
his  Hollandais  volant  (Flying  Dutchman),  and 
was  negotiating  with  his  country  for  the  admis- 
sion of  these  works  in  some  capital.  His  evil  for- 
tunes were  suddenly  at  an  end.  He  received 
letters  from  Dresden  and  Berlin,  informing  him 
of  the  acceptance  of  Rienzi  at  the  theatre  of  one 
of  those  cities,  and  of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  " 
at  the  other.  A  commission  to  arrange  an  opera 
of  Halevy  for  the  piano,  and  the  sale  of  his  Hol- 
landais libretto,  to  be  used  by  another  composer 
under  another  name,  gave  him  the  means  for  this 
journey,  and  he '  left  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
1842,  after  three  years  of  torture  there,  with  a 
new  era  opening  before  him. 

On  the  way  from  Paris,  Wagner's  mind  was 
pre-occupied  with  anew  work, in  which,  develop- 
ing his  tendencies  more  fully,  he  proposed  to 
break  definitively  with  the  existing  forms  of  the 
musical  drama  and  place  the  art  under  new  con- 
ditions. The  subject  of  this  work  lay  in  the  old 
legend  and  chanson  of  Tannhduser.  "  This  Tann- 
hauser,"  says  M.  Fetis,  "  was  of  a  noble  family  of 
Franconia,  one  of  those  German  troubadours  who 
flourished  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  under 
the  name  of  Minnesingers,  or  singers  of  love. 
Tannhauser  was  a  good  knight,  according  to  the 
old  popular  German  ballad  : 

"  Der  Tannhauser  war  ein  Hitter  gut. 

"  He  cultivated  poesy  and  music  with  equal 
success,  and  was  a  worthy  rival  of  Wolfram  vou 
Eschenbach,  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  Ro- 
dolph  i.f  Rotenburg,  Ulric  of  Lichtenstein,  in  a 
word,  of  the  most  celebrated,  judging  by  the  six- 
teen  songs  and  ballads  that  have  reached  us  un- 


der his  name.  In  1207,  Tannhauser,  or  Than- 
hauser,  or  finally  Tanhuser,  received,  like  all  the 
minstrel  poets  of  Germany,  an  invitation  from  the 
landgrave  of  Thuringia,  to  take  part  in  the  fa- 
mous poetical  tournament  held  by  the  prince  at 
his  castle  of  Wartbiu'g,  near  Eisenach.  Here  be- 
gins the  plot  of  Wagner's  opera.  It  seems  that 
the  good  knight  had  found  on  his  way  one  of 
those  rare  manuscripts  of  which  we  have  an  in- 
stance in  the  "  Metamorphoses  "  of  Ovid,  aud 
that  he  was  seized  with  a  veritable  passion  for  the 
allegories  of  paganism,  especially  for  the  gallan- 
tries of  Venus.  He  chose  thit  theme  for  his  im- 
provisation, and  sang  with  enthusiasm  of  the  de- 
lights of  a  mysterious  place,  called  the  Venusberg. 
A  cry  of  indignation  escaped  all  lips  when  they 
heard  him  eulogizing  sensual  love,  instead  of  that 
pure,  platonic  love  which  fired  most  of  the  Minne- 
singers for  the  beauties  that  existed  in  their  im- 
agination. Declared  unworthy  of  the  prize, 
Tannhauser  went  off  with  a  bleeding  heart.  He 
was  seized  with  remorse  and  went  to  Rome  to 
confess  his  sins  and  seek  for  absolution  ;  but  this 
was  refused.  Desperate  and  furious,  hoping  no 
joy  but  in  that  that  had  caused  his  ruin,  the  poet 
dedicated  himself  anew  to  the  worship  of  the 
false  divinity  that  had  led  him  astray.  He  died 
impenitent  and  fell  into  the  power  of  the  evil 
one.  Such  js  the  legend  handed  down  from  age 
to  age,  and  still  repeated  evenings,  by  the  peacea- 
ble people  of  Thuringia." 

On  his  way  to  Dresden,  to  bring  out  his  Rienzi, 
AVagner  followed  the  valley  of  Thuringia,  and 
passed  near  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  the  sight  of 
which  inspired  his  project  with  new  force.  From 
that  moment  he  was  elaborating  the  subject  of 
Tannhduser,  and  caressing  his  imagination  with 
the  hope  of  fine  success.  And  there  we  leave 
him  for  the  present. 


Musical  CMt-Chat. 

Our  musical  season  opens  early  with  a  flourish  of 
the  operatic  trumpets,  which,  no  doubt,  will  prove 
stimulating.  On  Monday  evening  Poliuio,  with 
CoETESi ;  Tuesday  evening,  Sonnambida,  with  Mme. 

Gassier We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  James 

C.  D.  Pakker,  who  has  filled  the  place  of  organist 
and  pianist  to  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  so  cre- 
ditably for  several  years,  has  felt  it  necessary  to  de- 
cline a  re-election,  moved  thereto  by  the  pressure  of 
manifold  professional  duties.  A  youns  gentleman 
of  much  aliility,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  has  been  elected 
his  successor.  The  Society  will  soon  commence 
their  winter's  work ;  we  hear  that  it  is   proposed  to 

take  up    "  Samson  ;"    they  could  do  worse 

Signor  Bendelari  has  returned  from  Italy,  and 
is  ready  to  meet  his  numerous  pupils  in  singing. 
....  Mme.  BiscACCiANTi  sailed  a  few  days  since 
from  New  York  for  San  Francisco. 

Here  is  an  honest  word  on  the  favorable  side  of  the 
"  Old  Folks  "  business.  It  is  from  a  private  letter  of 
a  gentleman  of  taste  and  candor,  dated  Erie,  Pa.' 
Sept.  20.  We  fear,  however,  our  friend  found  him" 
self  in  a  corner  of  the  musical  world,  where  one  must 
be  thankful  for  the  smallest  favors. 

"  Passing  through  the  entry  of  the  hotel  were  sev- 
eral people  dressed  in  "  Old  folks  "  costume,  who 
proved  to  be  some  of  our  best  Boston  singers  on  a 
concert-giving  tour;  so,  as  I  had  never  heard  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  I  was  tempted  to  go. 

"  There  were  Miss  Twichell  and  Mr.  Adams,  and 
about  a  dozen  other  clear  and  pure  voices,  with  Hall's 
band,  all  in  excellent  drill,  and  I  enjoyed  an  hour  very 
much.  I  think  such  concerts  must  do  good,  for  the 
music  is  very  simple  and  fresh  in  its  character  :  like 
Haydn's  music,  it  makes  you  smile  from  its  childlike 
simplicity.  Everybody  going  away  from  such  a  con- 
cert must  feel  more  innocent  and  natural.  I  suppose 
some  interest  attaches  to  the  odd  dresses,  and  much 
doubtless  to  the  accurate,  crisp  time,  which  is  always 
pleasing  whether  to  cultivated  or  uncultivated  ears  ; 
but  I  think  ultimately  such  concerts  must  tend  to 
draw  people  to  true  music ;  there  is  no  Italian  fila- 
gree work  aliout  them;  the  harmonies  are  rich  and 
grand,  and  the  melodies  straightforward  and  unartifi- 
cial." 

We  find  the  following  abstract  of  the  plot  of  the 
opera  in  wliich  Mrs.  Coktesi  is  to  make  her  debut 
at  the  Boston  Tlicatre  on  Monday  evening.  It  will 
be  new  here  as  an  opera,  although  the  music  was  re- 
peatedly performed  throughout  one  winter  by  our 
Handel  and  Haydu  Society,  in  Oratorio  form. 


"  n  Poliuto,"  or,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  Europe, 
"I  Martiri,"  ("The  Martyrs,")  is  one  of  the  last 
works  of  the  gifted  composer  of  "  Lucrezia  Borgia," 
"  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  and  "  La  Favorita."  It  is 
a  grand  lyrical  tragedy  in  three  acts.  The  scene  is 
at  Mitylene,  the  period  that  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  when  the  early  Christians  were  suffering  at 
the  hands  of  the  Eoman  emperors  and  their  satelites 
the  most  terrible  persecution,  which  they  bore  with 
divine  heroism,  inspired  and  sustained  by  the  faith 
that  was  in  them.  The  libretto  of  "  The  Martyrs," 
by  Scribe,  illustrates  the  faith,  fortitude  and  constan- 
cy of  Paulina,  a  Eoman  lady,  who  suffered  death 
rather  than  deny  the  faith.  "The  scene  opens  in  a 
secret  vault,  where  the  Christians  have  been  holding 
religious  service.  Polyutus,  a  Roman  youth,  who 
has  just  become  a  Christian,  is  among  the  worship- 
pers. He  describes  his  affection  for  his  wife  Paulina, 
who  is  not  yet  converted,  and  who,  in  the  next  scene, 
joins  in  votive  offerings  to  the  heathen  goddess,  Pro- 
serpina. Discovered  by  her  husband,  Paulina  finds 
that  he  follows  the  new  rites,  and  such  is  his  enthu- 
siasm that  she  can  hardly  restrain  him  from  pro- 
claiming that  he  is  a  Christian,  in  the  face  of  instant 
death. 

In  the  second  act,  Felix,  Governor  of  Armenia, 
father  of  Paulina,  acquaints  her  with  the  fact  that  he 
has  received  the  commands  of  the  Emperor  to  put  all 
the  Christians  to  death.  Then  there  arrives  Severus, 
a  new  pro-eonsul  and  a  former  lover  of  Paulina,  who, 
it  was  supposed,  had  fallen  in  battle.  He  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  suppressing  the  Christians.  Severus 
still  loves  Paulina,  and  finding  her  the  wife  of  anoth- 
er, betrays  the  greatest  anguish,  which  she  shares, 
but  remains  constant  to  her  marriage  vows.  In  the 
next  act  Nearcus,  a  friend  of  Polyutus,  and  a  Chris- 
tian, having  proclaimed  himself  a  Cliristian,  is  carried 
in  chains  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  placed  before 
Severus  and  threatened  with  the  torture  unless  he  de- 
clares the  names  of  his  Christian  friends.  He  refuses, 
and  is  about  to  be  put  to  death,  when  Polyutus  ap- 
pears and  proclaims  himself  a  follower  of  the  new 
dispensation.  Polyutus  pulls  down  the  idols  and 
tram]iles  upon  them.  At  the  end  of  the  act  Polyutus 
and  Neareus  are  condemned  to  death. 

In  the  last  act  we  find  Severus  magnanimously  en- 
deavoring to  save  Polyutus,  whose  death  Felix  has 
resolved  upon,  but  who  will  be  pardoned  if  he  recants. 
Paulina  bears  this  news  to  her  husband  in  prison.  He 
refuses  to  return  to  heathenism,  and  she,  touched  by 
his  devotion  to  his  religion  in  the  face  of  death,  is 
herself  inspired  with  holy  fervor,  and  becomes  like- 
wise a  Christian.  The  concluding  scene  is  in  the 
Amphitheatre,  where  the  Christians,  at  the  demand 
of  the  populace,  are  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts. 
Polyutus  and  Paulina  are  among  the  victims,  and 
Severus  is  unable  to  save  them  from  the  brutal  sol- 
diery. The  curtain  falls  as  the  Christians,  with  Pau- 
lina as  the  central  figure,  await,  with  ecstatic  expect- 
ancy, the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Mr.  UUmau  has  been  good  to  us  hitherto  on  the 
score  of  Mozart,  having  given  us  Don  Juan  every 
season,  and  the  Nozze  di  Figaro  of  late.  We  would 
suggest  to  him  an  opportunity  of  taking  from  the 
shelf  another  score  of  Mozart,  wholly  new  in  these 
parts,  namely:  L' Enlevement  an  Serail,  or  "Belmont 
and  Constanza,"  and  of  engaging  for  those  charac- 
ters the  parties  below  mentioned,  who  have  rehearsed 
the  plot  in  real  life.     Read  : 

Letters  from  Geneva,  Switzerland,  announce  the 
arrival  in  that  city  of  one  of  the  favorite  Sultanas  of 
Abdul  Medjid,  and  a  musician,  with  whom  she  eloped. 
The  Sultana  h.as  the  odd  name  of  S.irsafras.  She  is 
a  young  and  beautiful  Circassian,  who  lately  was  in 
the  harem  of  the  Sultan.  She  was  much  prized,  and 
was  covered  with  presents.  As  she  had  a  charming 
voice,  she  took  singing  lessons  from  a  director  of  the 
music  of  the  palace,  an  ItaHan  named  Guatelli.  One 
day,  when  out  driving,  she  entered  a  house  leading 
to  the  Bosphorus  and  disappeared  with  the  musician, 
not  forgetting  the  diamonds  and  other  riches  which 
she  possessed  through  the  munificence  of  Abdul  Med- 
jid. He  was  sorely  cut  by  her  ingratitude.  Perhaps 
slie,  whom  he  called  the  pearl  of  his  serairlio,  will 
appear  sometime  upon  the  boards  of  the  French  or 
Italian  opera. 

Of  Mme.  Cortesi's  talent,  as  exhibited  in  the 
eternal  Trovaiore,  the  Albion  (New  York)  speaks  as 
follows : 

The  interest  of  the  performance  centred  of  course, 
upon  the  lady,  a  redoubtable  exponent  of  the  school 
wliich  Verdi  originated  ;  the  school  of  emjihasis  and 
polyphonic  (!)  declamation.  We  have  had  a  plentiful 
variety  of  Leonora's,  beginning  with  Steftanone,  the 
best,  and  ending  with ,  the  worst.  (The  read- 
er can  exercise  his  pet  aversion,  by  filling  in  the 
name  of  the  prima  donna  whose  favor  he  has  sacri- 
fi'"'d).     Mad.  Cortcsi  brings  to  the  role  a  voice  still 
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demonstrative  in  point  of  quantity,  and  moderately 
impressive  as  regards  quality.  Gazzaniga,  who  was 
superb  in  this  part,  could  not  compare  in  these  re- 
spects with  her  successor ;  but  here  we  think  the  ad- 
vantage ceases.  Passion,  when  interpreted  by  an 
Italian,  is  always  more  or  less  tumultuous.  It  was 
Gazzaniga's  good  fortune  not  to  overstep  the  line  of 
discretion.  There  was,  and  is,  something  in  her  ap- 
pearance and  bearing  peculiarly  soft  and  womanly. 
In  her  sternest  moment,  therefore,  we  had  a  sort  of 
compensation  for  the  combined  exaggeration  of  com- 
poser and  librettist — sufficiently  pronounced  in  this — 
as  in  every  other  work  of  Signor  Verdi.  With 
Madame  Cortesi  it  is  different ;  there  is  a  stern 
Roman  preciseness  about  her  which  constantly  sug- 
gests duty — and  frequently  hard,  sacrificial,  duty. 
This  may  arise  from  an  overstrained  effort  to  obtain 
a  correct  conception  of  the  part,  but  it  suggests  a  lack 
of  ideality,  of  the  power  to  elevate.  Hence  the  lady's 
impersonations  are  hard,  despite  her  visible  effort  to 
mollify  them  by  musical  fire.  The  role  of  Leonora  is 
so  fragmentary  and  unconnected,  that  the  defects  of 
Madame  Cortesi's  style  are,  if  anything,  advantage- 
ous to  it.  We  were  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the 
lady  oljtained  a  very  decided  success.  Beyond  a 
doubt  she  deserved  it  too,  for  zeal  honestly  displayed, 
even  if  a  little  rampant,  is  a  commendable  thing. 
Moreover,  there  were  moments  of  great  dramatic 
energy,  when  the  critic  could  but  admire  and  wonder ; 
especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  last  act — an  act 
consecrated  to  the  efforts  of  all  who  possess  real 
genius. 


Mm\  dTorrespnhnre. 


New  York,  Sept.  27,  1859.  —  The  opera  drag- 
ged wofully  during  the  past  week.  The  weather  was 
detestable,  and  the  houses  not  good,  although  the 
noble  army  of  "  dead  heads  "  turned  out  in  gallant 
array.  The  operas  last  week  were  PoUuto,  Trovatore 
and  Traviata,  with  Coktesi  ;  and  Puritani,  and  Lu- 
cie, with  Gassier.  Cortesi  is  great  in  her  dramatic 
intensity,  but  she  does  not  wear  well.  She  should  be 
a  lyric  meteor,  to  flash  through  an  operatic  stay  for  a 
few  short  nights  only,  and  amaze  and  delight  us. 
But  as  a  permanent  prima  donna  she  does  not  do  as 
well  as  less  brilliant  performers.  Last  night  (Mon- 
day) they  repeated  Trovatore,  which  is  beginning  to 
fall  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  Cortesi  produces 
some  very  thrilling  effects  in  the  Miserere  scene. 

The  Vanderbilt,  that  arrived  on  Monday,  brought 
a  large  importation  of  opera  folks,  including  Stk.v- 
KOSOH ;  the  prime  donne,  Speranza  and  Ceesoi- 
MANO ;  contralto,  Cruvelli,  a  sister  of  Sophie  Cru- 
velli,  who  married  the  French  Baron,  Vigier ;  Feeri, 
an  immensely  be-puffed  and  exceedingly  handsome 
baritone;  Testa,  a  mild  tenor,  and  SxroELLi,  a  tenor 
who  is  engaged  to  "  do  "  Meyerbeer.  Strakosch  has 
also  engaged  the  tenor  Beaucarde,  who  will  make 
a  sensation  here.  He  resembles  Mirate  in  style  and 
appearance,  more  than  any  other  tenor  we  have  had. 
Gazzasiga  and  Colson  are  also  engaged  for  the 
next  season,  while  Cortesi  and  Gassier  go  with  Ma- 
retzek  to  Havana. 

You  know  what  singularly  unattractive  women  the 
female  chorus  singers  always  are.  I  feel  certain  you 
will  receive  the  information  with  persistent  incredul- 
ity, but  I  nevertheless  assure  you  that  we  have  in  our 
opera  'chorus  here  that  rara  avis,  a  beautiful  girl ! 
She  has  ringlets  of  the  most  bewitching  "  charack- 
ther,"  and  a  nose  a  leetle  tiny  bit  suggestive  of  pug, 
to  be  sure;  but,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  finest  noses 
of  modern  times.  Her  place  is  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  stage  as  you  look  from  the  auditorium, 
and,  not  being  accustomed  to  the  footlights,  she  stands 
as  straight  and  stiff  as  a  statue.  I  think  that  she  has 
no  joints  in  her  limbs,  for  she  never  moves  her  arms, 
not  even  to  make  the  customary  pump-handle  gest- 
ures. I  think  if  she  goes  to  Boston  with  the  company, 
you  will  recognize  her  and  join  with  me  in  my  admi- 
ration. I  threw  a  bouquet  at  her  the  other  night 
which  fell  near  her  feet  without  attracting  the  slight- 
est notice  from  her,  and  which  was  picked  up  by  a 
lady  in  red  and  blue  muslin,  and  corkscrew  curls, 


who  handed  it,  with  an  excruciating  smirk  to  Cortesi. 

Talking  about  smirks,  that  Cortesi  is  great  in  that 
line.  After  the  malediction  scene  of  Norma,  the 
Christian  inspiration  of  the  final  duet  of  Poliuto,  or 
the  agonized  wail  of  the  Miserere,  she  will  respond  to 
the  applause  of  the  audience  by  low  courtesies,  and 
the  most  capacious  and  effectually  annihilating  of 
smirks.  It  is  a  most  disagreeable  habit,  especially 
for  a  great  lyric  artist  like  Cortesi. 

I  have  a  long  story  to  tell  you  about  Schlotter, 
and  his  new  musica),.icheme,  which  must  lie  over  till 
my  next.  Trovator. 

St.  Lonis,  Sept.  18. — Our  regular  Opera  season 
—  I  say  our,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  settled  thing  from 
the  success  attending  the  season  given  by  Strakosch 
last  winter,  that  we  are  to  be  treated  every  winter  in 
future  to  some  performances  of  the  kind,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent  —  commenced  last  week.  The  town 
has  been  flooded  during  the  week  by  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  artists,  French,  Dutch,  Italian  and  North 
American.  In  fact,  Mdlle.  Parodi's  great  troupe  — 
"the  most  complete,  and  greatest  combination  of  Ar- 
tists ever  congregated  in  one  troupe  "  —  opened  our 
new  Theatre  for  a  season  of  about  two  weeks,  with 
the  never-failing  Trovatore. 

We  have  now  the  finest  Opera  house  west  of  New 
York.  In  fact,  it  is  not  exceeded  by  many  in  the 
country  even,  the  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  New 
York  Academies,  with  Pike's  in  Cincinnati,  being  its 
only  rivals  either  in  size  or  beauty.  The  house 
formerly  went  under  the  name  of  "  The  Varieties  ;  " 
but  from  the  multifarious  uses  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected,  had  lost  all  caste  with  the  fashionable  part 
of  the  community,  and  it  was  a  daring  thing  for  any 
manager  to  attempt  to  resuscitate  its  previous  good 
name  and  restore  its  popularity,  which  had  waned 
under  the  regime  of  masked  balls  and  Dutch  beer- 
gardens.  The  present  lessee  and  director,  unassisted 
by  wealthy  stockholders,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  re. 
painted,  frescoed,  newly  cushioned,  put  in  more 
chandeliers,  provided  some  new  magnificent  scenery, 
&c.,  and  now  we  can  brag  —  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
talk  of  "  our  Opera  House." 

Signor  Sbriglia,  Signor  Gnone,  Alaimo,  &c., 
were  names  indifferently  well  known  in  Boston  and 
New  York ;  and  lately  so  here,  except  to  the  few. 
The  prestige  of  Parodi's  name,  and  the  respectability 
her  appearance  gave  the  affair  —  she  always  being  a 
great  favorite  here — drew  together  a  fashionable 
audience  of  not  less  than  2,000  persons.  In  Sbriglia 
we  were  favorably  disappointed.  Although  he  sings, 
especially  in  Andante  movements,  terribly  flat,  yet  he 
has  a  fine,  clear,  resonant  voice  of  immense  compass, 
striking  C  in  one  instance ;  and  when  he  gets  well 
aroused,  and  thoroughly  excited  and  imbued  with  his 
part,  he  vocalizes  with  a  veliemence  which  would  ex- 
cite the  envy  of  a  Brignoli  in  his  happiest  efforts. 
Were  it  not  for  his  very  bad  habit,  or  fiiult,  of  inva- 
riably setting  one's  teeth  on  edge  by  starting  aliout 
the  sixteenth  part  of  a  tone  from  the  pitch,  we  should 
place  him  very  high  in  our  scale  of  excellence. 
Gnone  has  to  work  against  the  excellent  impression 
left  here  by  the  corpulent,  jolly  Amodio ;  and  we  fear 
that  he  will  not  succeed,  notwithstanding  that  the 
papers  all  vie  in  lauding  him.  He,  too,  flats,  and 
"  improves  "  his  text.  He  gave  us  the  simple  II  Balen 
with  variations,  which  would  have  killed  off  Verdi, 
and  made  La  Grange  happy.  But  we  must  say  we 
do  not  think  that  he  improved  it  at  all.  In  fact, 
throughout,  his  interpolations  detracted,  rather  than 
added  to,  the  music  or  the  merit  of  his  performances. 
Norma  and  Lucia  were  given  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day evenings  to  full  houses ;  so  that  thus  far  tlie  at- 
tempt hasbeen  a  decided  success. — Mr.  S.  M.  Brown 
is  arranging  a  series  of  Saturday  afternoon  concerts, 
to  be  commenced  soon,  in  which  he  will  be  aided  by 
all  the  available  talent  in  the  city.  But  more  of  this 
anon.  Presto. 
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Mdsic  BY  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapid'ty  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  olDtainiDg  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

The  maiden's  lament.     Song.  E.  Cyriax.  25 

A  pretty,  sentimental  song,  after  the  German  fash- 
ion. 

One  leisure  hour.     Ballad.  J.  Bloddey.  25 

Many  a  time  and  oft.  "  J.  Duggan.  25 

Two  very  pleasing  songs,  selected  from  a  number  of 
similar  compositions  of  contemporaneous  English  wri- 
ters. 

Evening.     (La   Sera.)      Terzettino    for   female 
voices.  Lucantoni.  35 

A  truly  beautiful  piece  of  concerted  music,  which 
ranks  among  the  best  of  this  species. 

With  G-uitar  Accompaniment. 

Bright  as  the  dawn.     (M'appari  tutt'  amor.) 

"Martha."  25. 
Instrumental  Music. 
Genesee  Falls  Polka  Mazurka.        Leopold  Haak.  25 

Carnival  de  Venice.  Varied  by  Henri  Hers.  75 
Still  another  Carnival!  Since  it  comes  from  the 
pen  of  the  brilliant  Herz,  it  may  be  surmised  that  this 
is  by  no  means  a  contemptible  addition  to  the  list. 
Herz  has  indeed  done  his  best  in  this  last  work.  Ad- 
mirers of  his  former  works  will  find  this  an  admirable 
composition. 

Marche  triumphale.  Senri  Cramer.  40 

A  grand  and  imposing  piece  of  moderate  difiSculty. 
Palermo  Quadrille.  Simhault.  15 

Annie  Laurie.  "         15 

King  Pippin  Polka.  "         15 

For  young  beginners.    They  will  be  found  quite 
useful  with  scholars  at  about  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter. 
En  avant.     Military  march.  Josef  Gungl.  25 

This  march  (or  more  properly  Quickstep,  as  it  is 
written  in  six-eighth  time)  is  a  great  favorite  with  all 
our  prominent  bands  and  the  military.  It  is  splendid 
for  marching. 

Silver  Bell  Polka.  G.  W.  Stratton.  25 

Harmony  Polka.  Mme.  C.  Peterson.  25 

Triumph  Waltz.  "  "         25 

New  and  pleasing  dance  music. 

For  Violin  and  Piano. 
Sturm  March  Galop.  Bike.  35 

Champagne  Galop.  Lumhye.  35 

KroU's  Ball-klaenge  Waltzes.  "       35 

Amelie  Waltzes.  "      35 

Pesther  Waltzes.  Lanner.  35 

Romantic  Waltzes.  "        25 

Oriental  Waltzes.  "        35 

Nathalien  Waltzes.  Lahitzky.  35 

Philomel  Waltzes.  Strauss.  35 

Some  of  the  best  works  of  these  "Kings  of  the 
Waltz,"  which  will  an.swer  for  amusement  at  home, 
or  for  professional  use  in  the  ball-room. 
Books. 
The  American  MnsiCAL   Class  Book  ;  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Female  Colleges,  Insti- 
tutes, Seminaries,  Normal  and  High  Schools, 
containing  Elementary  Instructions,  Vocal  Ex- 
ercises, and  Solfeggios,  and  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Duets,   Trios,   and  Concerted  Pieces. 
50  cts.     S3  per  dozen. 

A  new  edition  of  this  work  within  a  week  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  is  one  of  the  many  indications 
that  exist  ot  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
those  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Verdi  and  Ms  Later  Operas. 

From  the  French  of  P.  Scddo. 

II.  La  Traviata. 

La  Traviata,  (the  Lost  One),  is  the  heroine  of 
M.  Alexander  Dumas  the  younger,  La  Dame  aux 
Camelia-t,  who  in  the  Italian  libretto  is  called  no 
longer  Marguerite  Gauthier,  but  Violetta  Valery- 
The  scene  is  transported  by  M.  Piave  (the  li- 
brettist) to  the  year  1700,  to  the  Paris  of  the  old 
Louis  XIV,  which  somewhat  deranges  the  econo- 
my of  this  gross  picture  of  certain  manners  of  our 
modern  Paris. 

One  may  ask  himself,  first  of  all,  if  music,  es- 
pecially dramatic  music,  can  treat  with  impunity 
all  sorts  of  subjects.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  an  art 
so  exquisite,  an  art  which  can  articulate  only 
nuances,  to  descend  into  the  depths  of  a  degraded 
world,  and  to  lend  its  divine  accords,  for  three 
whole  acts,  to  abject  passions  ?  That  you  can 
sing  a  favorite,  only  prevented  from  becoming  the 
mistress  of  a  king  by  the  discovery  that  she  has 
been  deceived ;  that  you  do  not  recoil  before  a 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  the  daughter  of  a  pope,  the  wife 
of  a  sovereign,  who  crosses  a  story  of  which  she  is 
but  an  accident,  and  who  finds  in  the  maternal 
sentiment  a  source  which  purifies  her ;  that  you 
have  even  gone  the  length  of  making  a  buffoon, 
like  Triboulet  (Rigoletto)  sing,  because  this  buf- 
foon is  the  father  of  an  only  daughter,  outraged 
and  snatched  from  his  tenderness,  —  is  much  al- 
ready, and  you  almost  touch  the  limits  of  an  art, 
which  will  lose  its  prestige  and  its  power  forever 
in  attempting  to  express  the  extreme  bursts  of 
passion,  which  belong  to  the  beast  rather  than  to 
human  nature.  If  satire  revolts  when  you  make 
it  penetrate  the  dens  frequented  by  the  old  Ma- 
thurin  Regnier,  how  should  it  be  with  dramatic 
poetry  and  music  which  accompanies  and  which 
illumines  it  ?  I  know  very  well  that  style  can 
transfigure  the  lowest  objects.  But  if  painters 
like  Rembrandt  orMurillo  can  light  up  with  their 
pencil  the  interior  of  a  wretched  hovel,  or  warm 
with  a  ray  of  splendid  sunshine  a  child  crouching 
under  the  rags  of  misery,  these  are  miracles  of  an 
art  which  keeps  within  its  own  domain,  of  color; 
and  the  subject  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for 
statuary,  which  desires,  before  all,  beautiful  forms. 
Well,  so  too  is  it  the  mission  of  music  to  produce 
beautiful  forms  ;  it  is  a  plastic  art  of  the  ear,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression,  while  stat- 
uary is  a  plastic  art  of  sight.  As  not  all  truth  is 
good  to  utter  in  the  moral  order,  so  too  it  is  ab- 
surd to  impose  on  sculpture  or  on  music  the 
reproduction  of  a  reality  which  lacks  the  con- 
ditions requisite  to  please  the  organ  which  must 
appreciate  it.  These  reflections  are  not  foreign 
to  the  purpose,  when  we  see  modern  composers 
taken  in  tow  by  the  gloomiest  dramatic  concep- 
tions, and  demanding  of  the  story,  which  they 
wish  to  make  glow  with  their  harmonies,  nothing 
but  condensed  tableaux  of  the  most  violent  pas- 
sions, on  which  to  squander  all  the  resources  of 
sonority.     Who  would  have  said  that  the  blessed 


land,  which  has  given  birth  to  Pergolese,  to  Jo- 
melli,  to  Piccini,  to  Saochini,  to  the  gentle  Cima- 
rosa,  to  Paisiello,  to  the  incomparable  genius  that 
created  the  "  Barber  of  Seville  "  and  "  William 
Tell,"  —  who  would  have  said  that  the  land  of 
light,  the  land  of  serene  and  ideal  melody  would 
have  come  to  getting  up  enthusiasms  for  ridicu- 
lous melodramas,  of  making  consumptive  patients 
sing,  and  of  exalting,  in  its  blind  admiration,  a 
composer  without  grace,  without  elegance,  with- 
out genius  truly  musical  ?  It  is  an  every  day  re- 
mark, that  Italy  is  sick  ;  her  decline  is  even  deeper 
then  she  thinks,  and  we  want  no  better  proof  of 
it  than  the  prodigious  success  obtained  to-day 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  by  such 
works  as  La  Traviata  ! 

Divided  into  three  acts,  the  libretto  of  M. 
Piave  reproduces  the  three  principal  situations  of 
the  Dame  aux  Camelias  ;  the  supper  at  the  house 
of  Violetta,  where  she  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
Alfred  Germont,  their  love,  and  the  rupture 
which  ensues  on  the  arrival  of  Alfred's  father ; 
then  the  ball  at  the  house  of  Flora  Bervoix,  with 
the  scene  of  the  port-folio,  which  terminates  the 
second  act;  finally  the  death  of  the  heroine,  whose 
agony  prolongs  itself  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
third  act.  These  pictures,  attached  to  one 
another  by  meagre  recitatives  which  do  not  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  progress  of  the  story,  do  not 
offer  even  the  kind  of  interest  found  in  the  piece 
of  M.  Dumas.  You  pass,  vulgarly  speaking,  from 
fever  to  chills  without  the  least  transition  :  the 
truth  is,  transitions  are  not  the  forte  of  M.  Verdi, 
who  only  finds  certain  impassioned  accents,  which 
are  peculiar  to  him,  when  he  is  seized  by  a  con- 
trasted situation. 

There  is  no  overture  to  La  Traviata,  but  a 
simple  symphonic  introduction,  which  has  nothing 
very  original.  Under  a  thrilling,  sparkling  sound 
(pelillemenl)  of  the  muted  violins  in  the  highest 
part  of  their  scale,  you  hear  a  little  curtailed 
phrase  of  six  measures,  which  will  return  in  the 
third  act  as  the  expression  of  the  sentiment  which 
ends  with  killing  Violetta.  This  well  known 
process,  which  M.  Verdi  had  employed  already 
in  Les  Vepres  Siciliennes,  is  borrowed  from  Mey- 
erbeer. In  the  introductory  chorus,  sung  at  Vio- 
letta's  supper,  the  inevitable  Brindisi  soon  disen- 
gages itself —  the  toast  to  pleasure,  to  the  easy 
way  of  life  —  which,  sounded  first  by  Alfred,  the 
new  guest,  is  then  taken  up  by  Violetta  with  a 
transport  of  good  humor  not  unbecoming  to  the 
pretty  mouth  of  Mile.  Piccolomini. 

Tra  vol  saprd  dividere 
II  tempo  mio  giocondo, 
Tutto  6  follia  nel  mondo 
Cio  che  non  6  placer. 

This  piece,  of  which  each  couplet  is  echoed  by 
the  chorus,  is  agreeable  and  very  well  adapted  to 
the  situation.  The  duo  between  Alfred  and  Vio- 
letta, that  a  parte'  where  the  two  lovers  make  mu- 
tual avowals  of  sympathy,  has  nothing  remarka- 
ble, unless  it  be  some  measures  near  the  end, 
which  are  found  under  these  words  sung  by  Al- 
fred, while  Violetta  accompanies  him  with  en- 
ticing triplets : 


Oh  I  amore  misterioso. 
The  air  which  terminates  the  first  act,  where 
Violetta,  siezed  at  heart  by  the  serious  sentiment 
which  is  to  purify  her  life,  yet  hesitates  awhile  be- 
tween pleasure  and  true  love,  —  this  air  is  al- 
most a  failure,  and  we  can  only  signalize  in  it  the 
passage  already  cited  from  the  preceding  duo, 
which  Alfred  sings  in  the  distance  without  being 
seen  by  the  woman  who  inspires  him  with  it. 
.  The  second  act,  of  which  the  scene  passes  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  opens  with  a  tenor  air,  of 
which  the  best  part  is  the  Andante  in  E  flat.  M. 
Mario,  who  is  charged,  with  the  part  of  Alfred, 
sings  it  with  taste,  and  finds  there  sometimes  ac- 
cents of  vigor  of  which  he  was  supposed  no  longer 
capable.  The  Allegro  of  the  same  air  is  in  that 
tormented  and  jerked  style  so  familiar  to  the 
author  of  Nabucco,  the  best  score  of  M.  Verdi. 
Immediately  afl;erwards  arrives,  in  the  clandes- 
tine household  establishment  of  the  two  lovers, 
thus  keeping  the  world  at  ba}-,  the  father  of  Al- 
fred, who  expresses  his  very  legitimate  grief  to 
Violetta  in  a  cantabile  in  A  flat,  which  one  has 
often  heard  when  he  once  knows  the  works  of  M. 
Verdi.  M.  Graziani,  with  his  hot  and  brassy 
voice,  makes  good  use  of  these  few  measures  of 
melodic  common-places,  always  accompanied  by 
the  same  guitar  in  broken  chords.  The  duo 
which  follows,  for  bass  and  soprano,  between  Vio- 
letta and  the  father  of  her  lover,  produces  an 
effect,  although  it  is  not  better  written  than  all 
that  we  have  cited.  The  six-eight  movement 
which  precedes  the  Allegro  of  the  conclusion,  is 
very  well,  and  51.  Graziani  sings  the  part  en- 
trusted to  him  with  much  sentiment.  AVith  equal 
taste  he  sings  the  air  which  follows : 

Dl  Provenza  11  mar,  11  sol, 
Chi  dal  cor  ti  cancello? 

This  air  has  a  good  melodic  tournure,  perfectly- 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  person,  who  re- 
proaches his  son  with  having  forgotten  the  pater- 
nal house. 

The  finale  of  the  second  act  represents  the 
great  scene  of  the  fourth  of  the  Dame  aux  Came'- 
lias,  the  ball  given  by  Olympia,  who  in  the 
Italian  opera  is  called  Flora.  M.  Piave,  the 
author  of  the  words,  has  arranged  this  tableau  in 
a  manner  very  favorable  for  the  composer,  to 
whom  he  has  offered  an  occasion  to  write  a  mas- 
terpiece, had  M.  Verdi  had  the  science  and  the 
imagination  which  he  lacks.  The  finale  commen- 
ces with  a  chorus  of  women  in  two  parts.  These 
are  Zingare,  or  gipsy  women,  who  introduce 
themselves  into  the  ball  to  tell  good  fortunes. 
They  are  armed  each  with  a  tambourine,  on 
which  the)'  strike  in  the  strong  parts  of  the  mea- 
sure. To  this  chorus,  which  has  nothing  salient, 
succeeds  a  chorus  of  men,  of  Spanish  matadors, 
who  come  to  celebrate  in  unison  the  prowess  of 
their  class.  They  accompany  their  words  with 
blows  of  the  staffs  which  they  hold  in  their  hands, 
and  with  which  they  strike  the  ground.  Thus 
M.  Verdi,  who  has  already,  in  the  Trovatore, 
made  use  of  the  organ,  of  a  bell  and  of  black- 
smiths' anvils,  introduces  in  the    Traviata  these 
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effects  of  tambourines  and  thumpings  of  stakes. 
There  still  remain  for  him  such  other  effects  as 
the  pistol  shots  and  the  broken  chair  of  M.  ]\Iu- 
sard  !  M.  Verdi  is  not  the  man  to  recoil  before 
such  fine  inventions.  The  chorus  in  three-eight 
time,  in  bolero  movement,  -which  is  then  sung  by 
these  same  matadors,  is  more  successful  and  pro- 
duces a  pretty  good  effect.  We  shall  not  say  so 
much  of  the  scene  whicli  commences  with  Alfred's 
appearance  in  the  ball,  and  which  is  prolonged 
until  the  arrival  of  the  father.  These  intermina- 
ble dialogues,  the  episode  of  the  gaming  table  and 
that  of  the  pocket  book  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the 
poor  Violetta,  are  a  complete  failure,  and  the  ear, 
greedy  for  musical  nourishment,  hears  nothing 
but  a  miserable  drone  of  broken  chords  which  fa- 
tigue it  without  any  profitable  emotion  for  the 
soul.  It  was  just  here  that  there  was  needed^ 
some  pure  music,  a  sustained  discourse  confided 
to  the  orchestra  and  serving  to  distract  the  ear 
while  the  dramatic  action  unrols  its  secondary- 
episodes  and  prepares  the  explosion  of  the  last 
unexpected  turn  ;  one  of  those  sustained  discour- 
ses such  as  we  have  in  the  finale  of  //  Barhiere, 
of  La  Gazza  Ladra,  of  Otello,  in  Lucia,  in  Norma, 
in  Zampa,  Le  Pre  aux  Clercs,  La  Dame  Blanche, 
Le  Domino  Noir,  &c.  The  Largo,  which  forms 
the  last  part  of  this  finale  in  La  Traviata,  has 
fullness,  especially  when  the  chorus  comes  in  to 
support  the  other  voices.  This  ensemble  is  sup- 
ported by  an  original  rhj'thm,  whose  outline  is 
marked  by  three  bass  voices  grouped  in  unison. 
If  this  peroration  had  been  better  prepared  by 
the  incidents  which  introduce  it  and  explain  it,  it 
would  produce  a  much  more  powerful  effect. 

In  the  third  act,  we  have  remarked  the  pretty 
Andante  of  the  duo  for  soprano  and  tenor,  be- 
tween Violetta  and  Alfred,  who  are  reconciled. 
This  passage  in  A  flat  reminds  you  strongly  of 
the  duo  in  the  fourth  act  of  the  Trovalore  between 
Azucena  and  Manrico.  The  second  episode  of 
the  Andante  we  have  just  cited  is  jparticularly 
charming  where  Violetta  sobbing  says  : 

De'  corsi  affanni 
Compenso  ayrai. 

There  is  under  this  phrase  a  distinguished  har- 
mony, and  particularly 'a  chord  of  the  diminished 
seventh  very  happily  placed.  These  are  delica- 
cies which  we  must  the  more  cheerfully  acknowl- 
edge in  M.  Verdi,  since  he  is  not  prodigal  of 
them.  The  end  of  this  duo  is  common,  and  we 
have  nothing  else  to  signalize  but  the  little  quin- 
tet which  concludes  the  work. 

We  believe  that  we  have  scrupulously  noted 
all  the  pieces  at  all  salient,  which  recommend  the 
score  we  have  been  analj-zing :  the  hrindisi  and 
introduction  of  the  first  act;  some  passages  of  the 
duo  between  Violetta  and  her  lover ;  the  air  of 
the  tenor  which  opens  the  second  act ;  the  air  of 
the  baritone  sung  by  the  father  of  Alfred ;  his 
duo  with  Violetta ;  the  cantahile  which  follows, 
and  certain  parts  of  the  finale  of  the  second  act ; 
finally  the  duo  for  soprano  and  tenor  in  the  third 
act.  What  is  wanting  to  the  Tramaia,  which  was 
represented  for  the  first  time  at  Venice,  March  6, 
1853,  is  what  is  wanting  to  all  the  works  of  M. 
Verdi,  —  distinction,  elegance  and  variety.  These 
three  acts  of  the  Traviata  show  a  monotony  of 
colors  and  an  aridity  of  forms,  which  have  as- 
tonished the  public  itself,  and  God  knows  if  the 
public  which  frequents  the  Theatre  Italien  is  dif- 
ficult in  the  objects  of  its  admiration  !  At  tie 
least  point  d'  orgue,  at  the  least  portamento  made 


by  a  voice  of  such  good  timbre  as  that  of  M.  Gra- 
tiani,  it  bursts  out  in  a  frenzy  of  applause.  We 
make  no  systematic  opposition  to  M.  Verdi.  A 
sincere  admirer  of  all  that  there  is  beautiful,  we 
are  of  the  school  of  the  good  God,  who  has  crea- 
ted the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  who  has  raised 
up  so  many  different  geniuses  in  Italy,  in  Germany, 
in  France,  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  England.  We 
have  always  recognized  in  M.  Verdi  certain 
qualities,  of  which  the  first  of  all  is  passion  ;  but 
passion,  without  the  art  which  makes  it  fruitful, 
without  the  style  that  relieves  its  accents  and 
tempers  its  manifestation,  produces  nothing  but 
declaimers.  We  fear  not  to  repeat  it,  M.  Verdi 
is  a  musician  of  the  decadence.  He  has  all  the 
faults  of  that  stage,  the  violence  of  style,  the  un- 
connectedness  of  ideas,  the  crudity  of  colors,  the 
impropriety  of  language,  with  enormous  preten- 
tions to  effect.  His  formulas  of  accompaniment, 
betraying  an  extreme  poverty,  are  a  real  martyr- 
dom to  delicate  ears,  which  -wish  to  be  seduced 
by  the  muse,  and  not  taken  by  violence,  not  car- 
ried by  storm  like  the  tower  of  the  Malakoff . 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Musie. 

Kow  we  spent  Sunday, 

"  Not  ready  for  church  yet ! "  cried  Consin  H. 
"And  the  town  clock  has  struck  ten.  Breakfast  not 
yet  begun  !     But  what  a  delicious  breakfast !  " 

"  It's  all  A.'s  fault,"  replied  S.  from  an  inner  room, 
"  She  never  awakened  me  until  9  o'clock." 

I,  the  delinquent,  drew  the  crimson  Chinese  cord 
of  my  dressing  gown  tighter  and  trimmer  aronnd  my 
waist,  and  stepped  out  of  my  room  to  defend  myself. 
Yes,  the  breakfast  was  delicious  as  Cousin  H.  said, 
and  looked.  Rich,  ruddy  peaches  and  purple  grapes 
filled  tlie  basket,  arranged  with  infinite  taste,  sur- 
rounded by  drooping  peach  leaves,  and  graceful  little 
acacia  branches,  —  making  a  becoming  drapery  for 
the  fruit,  —  and  amid  large  vine  leaves,  on  a  dish, 
lay  some  delicious  blne-black  bananas.  Snowy  lease- 
matte  made  the  facets  of  a  cut  glass  disli  sparkle 
softly  in  the  morning  sunlight  that  peeped  in  side- 
ways at  an  eastern  window.  The  flames  of  the  burn- 
ing alcohol  curled  gracefully  around  tlie  iEtna,  from 
which  arose  a  fragrant  steam  of  seething  black  tea  ; 
and  Tina  the  maid,  the  clever  arranger  of  the  repast, 
was  just  placing  on  the  table  more  substantial  dishes 
for  the  guest,  whose  morning  appetite  needs  more 
vigorous  food  tlian  my  Huguenot  blood  requires. 

Cousin  H.'s  eyes  looked  his  admiration  of  the  eoz.y 
table,  and  fi-om  it  they  glanced  around  the  room. 
Everything  looked  its  prettiest  this  bright  September 
morning.  At  an  open  west  window,  a  Terni-Cotta 
lamp,  the  exact  copy  of  that  beautiful  Diomed  one 
from  Pompeii — Jiine  Rochester's  graceful  gift  as  a 
memory  of  our  sweet  days  at  the  city  of  the  dead, — 
waved  to  and  fro  in  the  fresh  breeze  that  came  in,  not 
unwelcome,  tossing  playfully  about  the  beautiful 
leaves  and  delicate  rose  crimson  blossoms  of  a  glori- 
ous Tradescantia,  whose  roots  had  found  a  home  in 
the  classic  lamp,  and  between  the  bowed  shutters 
peeped  Verveine  and  other  flowers,  among  them  most 
prominent  the  new  comer,  S.'s  gift,  a  flourishing  Hy- 
biscus  as  if  watching  for  her  morning  advent. 

Then  the  decorations  of  the  little  room  are  such  as 
are  not  always  found  in  more  elegant  abodes,  for  ar- 
tists can  make  each  other's  homes  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  rich  man's  money  can.  Original  stud- 
ies of  Durand,  Cole,  Ingham,  Edmonds,  and  Shaw 
grace  the  walls,  ever  speaking  proofs  of  the  friendship 
of  a  great  artist.  Clara  Wicck's  fascinating  face,  so 
girlisli  in  its  loveliness,  dear  M.'s  latest  gift ;  most  fit- 
ting from  her  hands  my  Tone  Sappho  !  a  lovely 
Sully  head,  and  one  of  Read's  exquisite  cabinet  por- 
traits ;  books  which  have  been  like  friends  on  Suisse 


Alps  and  Italian  hills,  as  well  as  in  South  Jersey 
woods  ;  while  scattered  about  for  poetical  entremets 
are  little  souvenirs  of  those  lovely  eighteen  montlis  in 
Europe,  —  tliat  sweet  St.  Martin's  summer  season, 
which  came  jnst  after  the  autumn  of  sorrow  had 
darkened,  as  a  respite  anil  preparation  for  the  heavier 
snow-fall  of  bitter  grief's  mid-winter. 

Yes  !  it  is  a  dear  and  beautiful  room,  although  the 
humble  frame-case  which  surrounds  it,  gives  no  prom- 
ise of  such  a  nest.  Good  Cousin  H.  forgot  to  scold 
at  our  naughty  omission  of  meeting  attendance,  so 
charmed  was  he  with  the  sweet,  fresh  morning  aspect 
of  the  little  home. 

"  Music  too ! "  he  ejaculated,  as  he  looked  with  a 
true  Puritan  deprecating  expression  at  the  open  piano 
on  which  Tina  had  put  my  favorite  Sunday  book) 
the  "  divine  Pergolesi's  "  Stabai  Mater. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  in  lieu  of  a  sermon  to-day 
which  S.  can  hear  every  Sunday  at  home,  I  am  going 
to  give  her  some  of  our  rich  old  Church  music." 

His  eyes  rested  again  on  the  breakfast  table. 

'■  I  vow  F"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  never  see  this  hottse 
without  wishing  for  an  old  bachelor's  establishment." 

"We  shouted  our  scorn. 

"  An  old  bachelor's  establishment !  Why  yon 
would  have  to  have  an  old  maid  to  keep  it,  remem- 
ber, and  then  the  whole  thing  would  be  spoiled  ;  for 
so  soon  as  the  old  bachelor  and  the  old  maid  united 
in  the  business,  it  would  degenerate  into  anybody's 
everyday  housekeeping." 

He  grasped  his  Bible  and  hymn  book  with  a  firmer 
gripe,  and  muttering  "  Old  maid  !  "  walked  hastily 
out  of  the  door,  evidently  bent  upon  seeking  higher 
wants  than  the  coveting  of  the  coziness  of  a  rnaiden 
lady's  menage. 

We  sat  down  to  the  deiicions  breakfast,  I,  revelling 
in  that  soft,  luxurious  feeling  one  has,  who  feels  a 
day  of  rest  before  her,  after  six  days  of  steady  oc- 
cupation have  passed.  I  peolesi  the  luscious  bananas 
and  thought  of  eating  them  years  ago  with  one,  from 
whom  I  hold  all  that  is  good  wliich  I  possess.  Why 
should  that  memory  come  back  just  then  ^  I  could 
not  help  it.  I  thought  of  our  dreams  and  visions  to- 
gether, and  then  of  her  lonely  sleep  on  the  borders 
of  the  busy  Indian  river,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
cemetery,  —  she,  who  hated  a  crowd  1  —  with  a  heavy 
white  marble  monument  on  her  pure  breast — she 
who  hated  restraint.  And  as  I  gazed  out  of  the 
west  window  on  the  pine  tops,  I  thought  hov.^mnch 
sweeter  it  would  be  for  us  both,  to  be  calmly  sleeping 
in  each  other's  arms,  under  the  pines  in  the  dear  old 
woods,  where  we  loved  to  ramble,  and  whore  I  now 
wander  alone,  and  have  nothing  but  soft,  cool,  velvety 
moss  to  weigh  us  down,  and  graceful  ferns  to  wave 
above  us,  and  the  beat  of  tlie  pine  cones  as  they 
dropped  leisurely  down,  to  alternate  with  the  water 
plash  of  the  creek  on  the  pebliles,  in  keeping  time  for 
the  wind  music  in  the  tree  tops.  Oh,  how  one  lives 
in  two  worlds  when  that  which  -was  loved  best  is  taken 
away  to  another  life ! 

I  turned  from  the  table,  and  while  S.  said  good 
morning  to  the  flowers  that  peeped  in  at  the  window^ 
and  gave  drink  to  the  ever  thii-sty  Tradescantia,  and 
counted  the  now  scarlet  blooms  on  tlio  Coccinea  as  it 
crei)t  up  the  wall,  twining  caressingly  around  Cho- 
pin's bust,  I  seated  myself  at  the  piano,  and  played 
over  a  few  solemn  measures.  S.  left  the  flowers,  and 
leaned  back  in  the  vibrating  iron  chair,  to  enjoy  the 
unfolding  purple  of  the  chords. 

"  What  does  Gretry  mean,"  she  asked,  "  when  he 
says  that  the  opening  of  the  Stahit  of  the  divine  Pcr- 
golesi  follows  the  modulations  of  the  F'olies  d'Es- 
paijne  ?  " 

"  Something  by  Corelli  probably,"  I  replied,  "  for 
you  remember  this  remark  is  in  a  note  to  his  analysis 
of  L'Amant  Jaloux,  where  he  says,  he  used  for  an 
accompaniment  to  one  of  the  bravura  passages  in 
that  opera  the  air  of  Corelli's  Folie  d'Espagne." 

I  played  over  the  opening  duet  of  the  Stabai  and 
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we  tried  in  vain  to  discover  any  thing  that  could  have 
the  title  of  " Fotie"  put  to  it.  One  theme,  a  most 
solemn  and  dramatic  minor,  is  used  to  express  the 
sad  words,  which  tell  of  the  Virgin  Mother's  misery, 
in  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  her  Lord-Son.  The 
closing  of  this  duet  is  very  touching ;  tenderly  the 
second  voice  responds  in  unison  *' lacr'nnosa'*  to  the 
"  dolorosa "  of  the  first  part,  and  then  the  sobbing 
clashing  of  the  minor  seventli  and  Tonic  which  fol- 
lows, in  the  "  dtim  pendehat  Jilius,"  and  the  wailing 
little  symphony  that  repeats  over  as  a  pendant  and 
completion  the  same  grievous  minor  seventh,  is  full 
of  tears. 

We  followed  the  inspired  work  through,  lingering 
longest  on  the  " Eia  Mater;"  that  being  a  solo  as 
well  as  my  choice,  I  could  do  it  more  justice  than 
the  other  passages.  I  repeated  it  again  and  again, 
dwelling  on  its  simple,  pure  management.  The  re- 
petition of  the  musical  thouglit  in  the  same  form,  but 
in  the  8th  and  9th  of  the  key  instead  of  the  dominant, 
makes  it  more  persistent  in  effect,  and  then  the  rest- 
ing of  the  voice  on  the  5th,  struck  us  most  forcibly  : 
the  harmony  unfolds  all  the  pleading  chords  the  Mas- 
ter's chaste  taste  allows,  —  nothing  must  interfere 
with  his  Eapliaelesque  design,  —  his  Madonna  is 
beautiful  in  her  sorrow,  she  does  not  need  adornment. 
And  how  dramatic  the  burst  of  feeling  which  fol- 
lows; 

"  Eia  mater,  fons  amoris, 
Me  sentire  Tim  doloris." 

How  simple  the  melodic  design  !  all  in  unison,  ac- 
companiment and  voice,  with  a  stately  stepping  down 
from  8th  to  Dominant,  3d,  2d  and  Tonic  as  if  to 
reach  a  firm  support  for  its  blinding,  reeling  sorrow, 

its 

"  Grief  .so  great 
That  tro  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up  —  here  I  and  sorrows  sit." 

And  the  little  coloring  that  follows,  is  as  soft  as  the 
hues  in  Raphael's  "  Diviito  Amore." 

"  Do  you  remember  Gretry's  enthusiastic  ejacula- 
tion V  asked  S.  "  Pergolese  naqitit  at  la  verM  con- 
nue ! " 

"Yes,  and  what  the  quaint  old  man  says  just  after 
that,  is  true.  Harmony  since  the  time  of  Pergolesi 
has  made  astonishing  progress  in  its  infinite  laby- 
rinths. Executants,  in  perfecting  themselves,  have 
given  to  composers  the  liberty  of  unfolding  the  rich- 
ness of  accompaniment ;  but  Pergolesi  has  lost  noth- 
ing;—  the  true  declamation  which  fill  his  songs,  is  as 
indestructible  as  nature  itself." 

"  Probably  true,  so  far  as  music  is  concerned,"  said 
the  sententious  and  logical  S.,  "but  the  comparison 
is  false.  Nature  is  destiiictible  —  vide  Ruskin,  Mod- 
ern Painters,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1 01 .  But  I  will  allow  good 
old  Gretry's  comparisons  to  pass  ;  the  light  of  my 
great  Kuskin  did  not  beam  on  his  darkened  day ;  — 
all  he  says  abont  that  Stabat  must  be  true,  for  the 
music  of  it  touches  me  to  the  very  centre  of  my  heart. 
Poor  Pergolesi !  H?  died  of  heart-bi-eak,  did  he 
not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Iiis  last  opera,  the  great  Olimpiade,  met  with 
a  most  mortifying  rejection  on  its  first  representation 
at  Rome.  Duni  —  who  knows  of  Duni  now?  No 
one  but  the  student  of  musical  literature  —  Duni's 
opera  was  the  successful  one  of  the  season,  and  poor 
Pergolesi's  was,  not  only  rejected,  but  he  was  insult- 
ed. He  was  pelted  with  oranges  in  the  open  theatre, 
while  directing  the  performance.  The  next  year 
when  the  news  of  the  "  divine "  composer's  death 
reached  Rome  from  Naples,  the  repentant  public 
were  making  a  triumph  for  him  ;  his  Olimpiade  was 
having  an  unheard  of  success,  and  the  bust  of  the 
composer  was  crowned  on  the  very  stage,  where  he 
had  met  insult  and  his  death  blow.  Such  is  human 
judgment !     Poor  miserable  stuff  !  " 

"  Don't  wax  indignant :  the  roots  of  fame  you 
know  must  be  buried  deep  in  the  earth  before  the 
gracious  blossom  of  the  world's  applause  buds. 
Poor  Pergolesi !  " 


My  hands  wandered  over  the  keys,  modulating  on 
some  curious  hints  given  by  Marx,  which  rose  to  my 
memory  form  the  last  week's  study,  in  which  the  har- 
monies of  the  Dominant  Chord  and  succeeding  Tri- 
ads were  worked,  out.  S.  suddenly  read  aloud  from 
a  book  she  held  in  her  hand  : 

"  '  If  I  myself  have  not  heard  and  felt  the  alterna- 
ting, sparkling  and  consoling  effect  of  triads,  all  that 
I  hear  of  the  impression  made  by  the  mediteval  mu- 
sic of  Palestrina  will  be  a  tale  without  meaning.' 
Yes,"  she  repeated,  musingly,  "  '  alternating,  spark- 
ling and  consoling  effect  of  triads,'  —  Marx  is  right, 
—  I  felt  it  just  this  moment  while  listening  to  you. 
Oh  !  that  wonderful  Tone  tongue  !  Sometimes  it 
makes  itself  so  clear  to  me,  and  this  is  a  gracious 
vouchsafement  on  its  part,  for  I  know  nothing  of  it 
by  labor,  only  by  love,  and  yet  it  reveals  itself  to  me 
form  and  shape.  But  to  return  to  Palestrina,  the  Gi- 
otto of  your  art — music.  Tell  me,  is  that  solemn 
Stradella  Aria  di  Cliiesa  as  old  as  '  Palestrina's  me- 
diiEval  music  1 '  It  should  be,  it  produces  on  me  the 
same  effect  Fra  Beato  Angelico's  pictures  do." 

"  No  !  it  is  a  hundred  years  younger,  this  Kirchen 
Arie ;  that  is,  it  saved  young  Stradella's  life  about 
1660,  and  Palestrina  flourished  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore that." 

I  modulated  into  the  key  of  Re  minor,  and  com- 
menced the  solemn  opening  of  this  toucliing  prayer, 
to  sing  which,  always  causes  my  throat  to  swell,  and 
my  eyes  to  fill : 

"  If  my  soul,  O  Heaven,  could  be  relieved  from 
these  desires  which  torture  it  unceasingly,  then  would 
I  endure  any  martyrdom  death  could  give,"  are  the 
German  words,  blit  the  Italian  prayer  is  much  more 
beautiful ; 

Pietk,  Signore,  di  me  'dolente,  Signer,  pieti! 

Se  a  te  giunge  il  mio  pregar, 

Non  mi  punisca,  il  tuo  rigor, 

Meiio  severi,  dementi  ognora, 

Volgi  i  tuoi  sguardi 
Sopra  di  me, 

No,  non  fiammai,  che  nell'  inferno 

lo  sia  dannato,  nel  fuoco  eteruo 
Dal  tuo  rigor. 

Gran  Dio  !  giammai,  io  sia  dannato, 

Nel  fuoco  cterno  —  dal  tuo  rigor. 

I  forbear  translating  them,  crushing  out  the  delicate 
fragrance.  But  I  will  strive  to  translate  into  the 
word-tongue,  what  the  tone-tongue  says  to  me,  in  this 
serious  old  Kirchen  Arie. 

Touehingly  the  voice  cries  out  for  pity  on  its  suf- 
ferings, and  the  accompaniment  moans,  in  muffled 
tones,  its  response,  shadowing  forth  the  mediatorial 
7th,  which  predominates  throughout  the  aria.  In 
the  heights  of  the  despair,  in  the  depths  of  the  sor- 
row, in  the  full  dominant  cry  of  entreaty,  this  media- 
torial tone  breathes  hope  and  consolation. 

The  last  chords  died  away,  and  we  two  women 
gazed  at  each  other,  with  streaming  eyes,  for  the  in- 
spired old  music  had  appealed  to  the  imagination  of 
sorrow  in  one  heart,  and  to  the  fearful  real  possession 
of  it  in  the  other,  touching  alike  in  both  the  well- 
spring  of  sympathy. 

(Conclusion  next  weeic.) 


A  Course  of  Practice  for  Learners  of  the 
Piano-forte. 

(From  Knorr's  "Methodical  Guide.")* 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

After  the  usual  preparatory  exercises  (for  five  fing- 
ers, scales,  chords,  &c.),  the  pupil  should  now  take, 
as  a  starting  point  for  the  next  course  of  his  studies, 
C.  Czerny's  exercises,  Nos.  31 — 52.  If  among 
these  numbers  there  should  be  some  less  difficult  than 
others,  which  the  pupil  has  already  practised,  tliis 
will  do  no  harm  at  all ;  as  it  is  impossil)lo  to  make 
selections  of  compositions  which  are  exclusively  and 
in  all  particulars  progressive  as  to  difliculty  ;  and, 
moreover,  the  pupil  would  be  tired,  were  he  never  al- 
lowed some  rest.     The  order  of  the  numbers  men- 

*  "  Knorr's  Slethodical  Guide  for  Teachers  of  J\Iusic  on  the 
Piano-Forte."  Translated  by  Q.  A.  Soemitt.  Boston :  0.  Dit- 
80n  &  Co. 


tioned  is,  of  course,  always  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  teacher,  who  should  try  to  make  their  study  as 
useful  and  interesting  as  possible.  Some  of  the 
numbers  even  have  for  their  aim  the  improvement  of 
the  pupil  as  to  musical  elocution.  Thus  for  instance. 
No.  34  serves  the  purpose  of  the  trill,  which  the  pu- 
pil should  commence  with  the  principal  note,  through- 
out the  first  part,  and  in  the  fifth,  ninth,  and  fifteenth 
measures  of  the  second  part ;  and  only  in  the  other 
cases,  as  Czerny  too  has  done,  with  the  assistant  note 
to  produce  a  better  flow  of  melody.  Nos.  37  and  39 
introduce  the  qruppetto  or  turn,  for  which  embellish- 
ment see  Miilier,  Part  I.,  page  70.  No.  41  shows 
the  difference  between  notes  followed  by  a  dot  and 
those  followed  by  a  rest  ot  equal  value ;  for  which 
see  A.  E.  Muller,  Part  II.,  page  15.  Nos.  43  and 
44  contain  exercises  in  what  is  called  the  strict  or  le- 
gato style,  where  each  voice  or  part  progresses  its 
own  way,  and  requires,  on  account  of  the  slurs,  its 
own  fingering;  which,  by  the  way,  Czerny  has  omit- 
ted to  point  out  clearly,  particularly  in  the  bass  nart 
of  tlie  last-named  number ;  Nos.  49  and  51  contain 
exercises  on  the  Cantabile,  where  the  object  is  to 
draw  a  melodious  tone  from  the  instrument,  &c. 

Besides  these  pieces  of  Czerny,  the  following  four- 
hand  pieces  are  recommended  by  way  of  change  :  A. 
Diabelli,  Sonata  op.  33,  in  D,  and  J.  Schmitt,  Sonata 
op.  39,  in  G,  the  pupil  playing  the  Prime  of  both ;  - 
and  should  any  one  wish  more,  the  two  well-known 
Polonaises  in  F,  about  equally  difficult,  by  Oginsky, 
(Vienna,  published  by  Witzendorf,)  and  of  Beetho- 
ven, (from  the  forty-second  work). 

New  Pieces  for  Two  and  FonR  Hands. 

The  mechanical  ability  already  acquired  by  the 
pupil  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  admit  of  Nos.  31 — 52  of 
Czerny's  One  Hundred  Exercises  being  followed  up 
by  other  pieces,  which,  if  not  more  difficult,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  larger.  Of  two-hand  pieces,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  recommended :  — 

Clementi,  6  Sotiatines  Progressives,  op.  36,  and  like- 
wise 

Kuhlaii,  G  Sonatines  Faciles,  op.  55.  In  both  of 
these  the  first  half  is  easier,  and  may  be  taken  at 
once.  The  teacher  should  direct  his  attention  chiefly 
to  a  flowing,  connected  manner  of  delivery,  (elocu- 
tion,) which  is  best  gained  by  compositions  of  this 
kind. 

F.  Kalkbrenner,  Variations  in  C,  from  his  Method, 
op.  108,  reprinted  in  the  author's  edition  of  A.  E. 
Miiller's  Method,  Part  1.  §114,  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  No.  III.  of  the  same  .section. 

F.  Hilnten,  4  Rondinos,  op.  21,  of  which  take  for 
the  present  Nos.  1  and  4  ;  and  4  Rondeaux,  op.  30, 
Nos.  1  and  2  at  this  time. 

J.  Hai/dn,  12  Petites  Pieces,  (Leipzig,  Breitkopf 
and  Hartol,)  chieflj'  for  an  exercise  in  the  legato 
style  ;  at  present,  however,  using  only  the  easier  and 
shorter  ones. 

Kidilau,  Easy  Variations  on  Austrian  National 
Airs,  (Leichte  Variationen  vher  osterreichische  Volks- 
lieder,)  op.  42,  of  which  the  first  book  may  be  used, 
two  pieces  of  which  are  reprinted  in  Miiller's  Method 
(Part  I.  §  114,  Nos.  IX.  and  X.) 

Of  four-hand  pieces  of  the  same  degree  of  difficulty 
mav  now  be  played  the  fol  lowing :  — 

//.  Bertini,  Etudes  Mvnicales,  op.  97  ;  the  chief  aim 
of  which  is  time  and  rhythm ;  selecting,  however,  the 
more  agreeable  ones,  and  making  the  pupil  only  read 
over  the  others,  as  it  might  be  too  tedious  to  practise 
the  rest  of  them  at  home. 

C.  SI.  Von  Weber's,  6  Petites  Pieces,  op.  3  and  6  ; 
Sonatas,  op.  10,  of  acknowledged  value; 

C.  Czerny,  Rondeau  Mignon,  op.  90,  No.  2,  in  G ; 
and  Grand  Vcdse,  op.  Ill,  No.  2,  in  C. 

During  all  this  time,  the  pupil  must  be  made  dili- 
gently to  repeat  what  he  has  ju'actised  already  in  the 
Method,  out  of  the  lesson  hours  ;  but  always  with  pe- 
dantic accuracy,  so  that  thei'e  may  be  no  creeping  in 
of  one  or  the  other  fault  as  to  the  true  touch  ;  which, 
unfortunately,  generally  happens,  when  the  teacher  is 
not  careful. 

Trichord  Positions,  with  the  Octave. 

Here  the  author  would  introduce  a  work,  ^^■hicll 
unfortunately  is  somewhat  falling  into  oblivion.  It 
is  A.  E.  Miilier,  Pieces  Inslruclires,  (Lei])zig.  by  Pe- 
ters,) the  second,  third,  and  fourth  books  of  which, 
with  preparatory  exercises  and  pieces  in  G  major  and 
E  minor,  F  major  and  D  minor,  D  major  and  B  mi- 
nor, should,  at  this  period,  form  the  main  study  of 
the  pupil.  The  genuine  classical  style  in  which  they 
are  written,  and  their  thorough  suitableness  for  the 
Piano,  make  this  an  excellent  preparatory  work  for 
classical  pieces  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Clementi,  &c., 
which  will  be  studied  at  a  later  period. 

During  the  time  wliich  the  teacher  must  devote, 
with  his  pupil,  to  Muller's  work,  he  may  offer  him 
some  agreeable  alternation  in  the  two  pieces  of  H. 
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Bertini,  marked  Nos.  XI  and  XII.  of  §  114,  Part  I. 
of  the  author's  edition  of  A.  E.  Muller's  Metliod.  as 
wi'll  as  in  tlie  i-emainder  of  the  above-cited  Pttites 
Pieces  l>y  Havdn  (of  greater  diffienlty  and  length.) 
Of  pieces  for  four  hands,  the  following  may  properly 
come  in  here  :  — 

A.  JJiabclli,  Sonata,  op.  37,  in  C,  and  Sonata,  op. 
38,  in  Bb  ;  (the  latter,  however,  is  more  diiBeult.) 

MiNOE  Scales  and  DonELE  TnrLL. 

Up  to  this  period  the  pupil  has  been  directed  to  the 
study  of  onlv  the  first  half  of  several  works,  because 
he  was  not  able  to  master  the  difiicuUies  of  the  other 
half.  As  he  is  now  supposed  to  be  more  advanced, 
the  other  portion  of  those  may  be  taken,  from  which 
he  certainly  will  derive  much  information.  There- 
fore he  is  now  referred  to  the  following  : — 

F.  Uiinten,  4  Rondinos,  op.  21,  Nos.  2  and  3,  in  C 
and  D,  containing  much  greater  difiiculties,  as  to 
time  and  counting,  than  the  preceding  pieces. 

F.  Kuhlau,  Variations,  op.  42,  Book  2d,  of  which 
No.  4,  in  F,  is  particularly  elegant,  and  No.  6,  in  A 
minor,  a  touchstone  for  various  difficulties.  The  re- 
maining half  of 

iV.  Clementi,  Sonatinas,  op.  36,  and 

F.  Kuhlau,  Sonatinas,  op  55. 

F.  Hiinlen,  4  Rondeaux,  op.  30,  Nos.  3  and  4,  in  C 
and  D,  like  those  two  of  op,  21.  Among  all  tliese 
pieces,  the  Variations,  by  Kuhlau,  in  A  minor,  and 
the  Kondeau,  by  Hiinten,  in  D,  in  several  places  of- 
fer greater  difficulties.  But  the  very  effort  it  re- 
quires to  overcome  them  will  prove  highly  beneficial 
to  the  pupil,  as  experience  shows. 

Ater  the  pupil  has  thus  completed  the  course  of 
.studies  laid  out  in  the  above-named  instructive  pieces, 
there  is  still  left  the  remainder  of  C.  Czerny's  op. 
139  ;  and  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  go  through 
Nos.  5.3-76,  (forming  the  third  book  of  the  first  edi- 
tion.) It  is  true,  the  pupil,  now  that  be  can  take  sev- 
eral of  these  pieces  in  one  lesson,  will  not  fancy  such 
short  pieces  as  much  as  in  the  beginning  of  our  in- 
struction, when  everything  necessarily  proceeded 
slowly.  To  obviate  this,  the  teacher  may  leave  out 
the  less  important  pieces,  or  take  them  only  cursorily 
as  an  exercise  in  reading  notes,  and  make  the  pupil 
practise  only  the  more  interesting  ones,  or  snch  as 
serve  for  little  etudes.  Of  the  first  kind,  for  instance, 
are  Nos.  53,  55,  59,  60 ;  of  the  second,  Nos.  54,  57, 
67,68,  71.  72. 

Together  with  the  exercises  just  named,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  little-finirer  exercises  and  dudes  in 
Miiller,  Part  I.  ^  114,  Nos.  III.- VII.,  are  to  be  rec- 
ommended ;  among  which  one  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  for 
the  third  finger,  and  Nos.  XVI.-XIX.,  among  which 
one  for  (syncopations  and  three  for  the  use  of  the 
wrists,  wiien  two  notes  not  far  apart,  octaves  and 
single  tones,  are  to  be  played  staccato . 

Conclusion  of  the  Pieces  of  the  Fik3t  Period. 

It  would  be  rather  tiresome  to  the  pupil  to  practise 
the  last  book  of  Czerny's  exercises,  (Nos.  77-100  of 
the  first  edition  ;)  tlie  composer's  object  in  writing 
thcin  having  been  undoubtedly  no  other  than  to  give 
exercises  in  all  of  the  twenty-four  major  and  minor 
scales.  This,  however,  will  not  produce  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  them.  Much  practice  will  do  that 
afterwards. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  A.  E.  Miiller's  Pieces 
Instructives,  as  they  contain  nothing  new,  and  thus 
are  less  interesting  than  the  preceding  ones,  would  be 
too  tedious  for  the  pupil. 

lie  had  much  better  turn  his  attention  to  ■ 

C.  Czerny,  two  Sonatinas  for  two  hands,  op.  49, 
and  Sonatina  for  four  hands,  op.  50,  (No.  2,  in  C,) 
to  which  may  be  added,  as  three  real  gems, — 

F.  Kuhlau,  3  Sonatinas  for  four  hands,  op.  44, 
(No.  1  in  G,  No.  2  in  C,  No.  3  in  F.)  All  these  son- 
atinas the  pupil  may  practise  in  the  quickest  jiossible 
movement,  (with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the 
slow  movements,)  to  try  his  abilities  also  in  this  line, 
so  far  as  it  may  not  prove  injurious  to  him.  If  it 
were  not  for  their  rapid  execution  they  might  bo 
rather  too  easy  for  the  pupil. 

(To  be  coutinued.) 


Handel  in  an  Affair  of  Honor. 

(Tr-anslatetl  from  the  Rfvite  et  Gazette  Ultisicale. ) 
Upon  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  celebrated 
Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  in  London,  there  stood,  in 
1710,  an  establishment  of  a  similar  kind.  It  was  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  City  merchants  who  came  there 
to  transact  business. 

One  day,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  a  stran- 
ger, .about  six  and  twenty  years  of  age,  was  seated  by 
him~elf  at  a  small  table.  lie  looked  with  an  air  of 
indifference  upon  the  crowd  of  persons  passing  to  and 
fro  in  front  of  him.     His  brow  seemed  to  contract,  as 


if  under  the  impression  of  some  sorrowful  reflections, 
and  a  secret  tear  from  lime  to  time  escaped  from  his 
lively  and  intelligent  eyes. 

This  young  man  was  named  George  Frederick 
Handel.  He  had  only  arrived  in  London  two  or 
three  days,  and  had  left  Italy  for  the  English  capital 
upon  the  recommendation  of  some  amateurs  of  music. 

Absorbed  in  his  reveries,  he  had  not  remarked  that 
at  the  same  t.able  with  himself  was  seated  a  tall  man 
of  large  proportions,  who  appeared  to  regard  with  in- 
terest the  dejected  countenance  of  his  vis-a-vis. 

This  man  was  a  celebrity.  His  name  was  Jean 
Jacques  Heidegger,  born  at  Zurich,  and  married 
there.  Fatal  consequences  of  an  intrigue,  however, 
had  compelled  him  to  leave  his  country,  and  trust  to 
his  wits  for  a  livelihood.  A  rich  gentleman,  fond  of 
travelling,  engaged  him  as  his  companion.  By  this 
means  Heidegger  was  enabled  to  see  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  wdiere  a  feeling  and  taste  for  artistic 
enjoyments  developed  themselves.  The  rich  gentle- 
m.an  also  c.ondncted  him  to  London,  in  which  city,  by 
his  insinuating  manners,  he  knew  how  to  conciliate 
the  good  graces  of  the  young  friends  who  took  him 
under  their  protection.  Certain  ingenious  observa- 
tions upon  the  absurdities  of  the  viise-en-scene  in  ope- 
ras and  masquerades  struck  the  persons  entrusted 
with  their  management.  Some  splendid  arrange- 
ments on  one  occasion  attracted  the  attention  of 
King  George,  who  nominated  Heidegger  intcndant 
of  the  royal  and  public  diverlissements.  This  employ- 
ment gave  him,  in  his  sphere,  great  influence,  and 
brought  him  five  thous.and  pounds  sterling  a  year — 
an  enormous  sum  in  those  times, — wdiich,  neverthe- 
less, hardly  sufficed  to  meet  the  calls  of  his  folly  and 
extravagance. 

The  exterior  of  Heidegger  presented  a  singular 
contrast.  He  was,  as  wo  have  already  said,  robust 
and  tall ;  he  was  also  well  made.  His  features,  how- 
ever, were  repulsive  in  their  ugliness,  and  so  excep- 
tional, that  he  made  a  boast  of  it.  He  was  even  the 
first  to  laugh  at  his  hideous  countenance,  and  make 
it  the  object  of  inexhaustible  jokes.  Thus,  one  day 
he  offered  to  make  a  bet  with  Lord  Chesterfield  that 
he  could  not  find  in  all  London  a  face  as  ugly  as  his. 
The  wager  was  accepted,  and  Lord  Chesterfield  in- 
troduced as  his  champion  for  the  prize  a  very  old 
woman,  with  a  nose  like  the  butt-end  of  a  lemon. 
At  sight  of  her,  the  judges  of  the  wager  broke  forth 
into  peals  of  laughter,  crying,  "  Heidegger  has  lost." 
He,  without  moving  from  his  seat,  took  off  his 
pcrruqiie,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  old  woman,  and 
finished  by  carrying  off  the  victory.  In  fact,  this 
change  of  costume  had  an  overwhelming  effect ; 
under  her  mascufine  head-dress  the  old  dame  became 
su))portable,  while  Heidegger  had  the  veritable  physi- 
ognomy of  a  witch. 

A  countenance  so  striking  could  not  fail  to  attract 
the  looks  of  the  young  artist.  He  raised  his  eyes  to 
Heidegger,  and  fancied  he  saw  in  his  features  an  ex- 
pression of  raillery.  "  At  last !  "  exclaimed  Heideg. 
gcr.  "  You  have  been  weeping  a  long  time  like  a 
wom.in !  Be  a  man."  Handel  was  astonished. 
"  What  right,"  he  asked,  "  have  you  to  busy  your- 
self with  my  tears  ?  " — "  I  do  not  like  to  see  young 
people  bewail  themselves  shamefully,  and  for  what? 
For  a  pair  of  pretty  eyes,  or  a  rosy  cheek.  Remem- 
ber the  words  of  Fontcnelle :  '  A  lovely  woman  is  the 
paradise  of  the  eyes,  the  hell  of  the  soul,  and  the  pur- 
gatory of  the  pocket.' " 

"  My  paradise  is  snatched  from  me,"  murmured 
Handel  in  a  low  voice.  "  And  that  is  what  chagrins 
you?  Sooner  deliver  yourself  up  to  the  will  of  an 
assassin.  He  at  least  would  put  you  out  of  misery." 
"  You  despise  women,  like  all  debauchees  !  "  "  There 
are  no  virtuous  women  ;  I,  with  my  disgusting  mask 
of  a  face,  even  I  could  undertake  to  seduce  any 
■woman  I  chose,  no  matter  wdiom.  1  maintain  the 
same  thing  in  regard  of  yonr  paradise.'^ 

Handel  jumped  from  his  seat ;  "  Sir,"  he  cried, 
with  a  tone  of  voice  full  of  nobleness,  "  whatever 
your  philosophy  m.ay  be,  it  gives  you  no  right  to 
mock  an  unfortunate  wretch.  Allow  me  to  ask  you 
for  your  address  ;  I  ha<'e  an  affair  with  you."  "  I  re- 
side in  Cornhill-street,  and  you  will  always  find  me 
at  home  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Yon  have 
but  to  ask  for  The  Owl;  the  first  child  you  meet  will 
show  you  my  dwelling."  liandel  bowed  and  depar- 
ted. 

The  next  day,  at  seven  o'clock  precisely,  Handel 
walked  into  the  chamber  of  The  Old.  Heidegger 
made  him  a  most  gracious  salutation.  "  Pray  be 
seated.  AVill  you  take  a  cup  of  chocolate  with  me  ?  " 
"  Sir,  I  have  not  come  to  your  house  to  breakfast 
with  you,  but  on  an  affair."  "  I  am  delighted  ;  but, 
before  going  out,  I  always  t.ake  my  chocokate.  I  do 
not  wish  to  change  my  habits  in  any  way,  and  I  shall 
be  most  happy  if  you  would  do  as  I  do.  You  de- 
cline ;  as  you  i>lease." 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  finished  they  went  out  to- 


gether. Passing  before  a  church,  Heidegger  entered. 
"  What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do  there  ?  "  "  To 
pray,  to  be  sure  ;  I  alwa)  s  commence  business  with 
prayer;  that's  my  custom."  "Very  well  then,  I 
will  accompany  you,"  rejoined  Handel,  upon  whom 
the  sannfroid  of  his  adversary  made  a  deep  impression. 

On  issuing  from  the  church  Heidegger  directed  his 
steps  towards  St.  James's  Park.  "  What  do  you  in- 
tend doing  here  ?  "  asked  Handel.  "  I  go  every 
morning  twice  round  the  great  alley ;  that  is  my 
custom."  "  To-day,  I  think  you  will  renounce  it, 
and  you  will  not  refuse  to  fight  with  me  ?  "  "  To 
fight  with  you  ?  Indeed  I  have  not  the  least  desire 
for  such  a  thing  :  besides,  you  have  not  mentioned 
the  affair  j-ou  allnded  to,  and  I  am  anxious  to  have 
your  communication  !  Moreover,  I  would  thank  you 
to  make  haste,  as  the  Eoyal  orchestra  of  the  opera 
awaits  me  for  the  rehearsal." 

"  The  orchestra  of  the  opera !  Who  are  yon, 
then  ? "  "I  am  Heidegger,  the  intendant  of  the 
king's  privy  pleasure-purse." 

"  In  that  case  I  have  letters  of  recommendation  for 
you.  I  am  George  Frederick  Handel."  "  The  com- 
poser of  wliom  Europe  talks  so  much  at  this  mo- 
ment ?  "  "  Precisely."  "  You  intend  to  write  an 
opera  here?"  "  Who  told  you  that?''  "Queen 
Anne."  "  Then  tell  Her  Majesty  I  will  commence 
it  to-daj',  and  that  it  will  be  ready  for  performance  in 
a  fortnight." 

In  short,  fii'teen  days  afterwards,  .all  the  fashiona- 
ble world  of  London  gave  an  enthusiastic  reception 
to  the  new  opera  of  Handel,  entitled  Rinaldo. — Lon- 
don ^Jiisical  World. 


Singing,  for  Drawing-room  Singers. 

Under  this  head  the  Saturday  Express  gives  some 
useful  hints  to  amateurs,  "  dedicated  to  young  ladies 
■who  are  subject  to  colds."  After  defining  three  in- 
dispensable pre-requisites,  to  wit :  the  possession  of  a 
voice  worth  cultivating,  of  a  musical  car,  and  a  soul 
capable  of  feeling,  the  writer  thus  proceeds  : 

The  cultivation  of  good  singing,  then,  is  the  culti- 
vation of  tone,  tune  and  taste.  Now,  how  to  set  about 
it  jiractically,  after  all  this  theory  ? 

People  may  do  a  great  deal  by  self-culture  in  sing- 
ing; indeed  this  art  requires  more  self-teaching  by 
energy  and  application  than  almost  any  other  ■n-e 
know ;  but  to  admit  that  it  can  be  acquired  entirely 
by  self-effort,  would  be  simply  afiSrming  an  nntrnth. 
The  method  of  eliciting  the  voice  ;  of  training  it  to 
be  firm  and  well  sustained  ;  of  correcting  the  error  of 
singing  out  of  tune,  which,  even  when  ears  are  good 
and  voices  pleasing,  wi/l  occur  among  nine  out  of 
every  ten  pupils,  as  every  singing  teacher  knows  ;  the 
management  of  the  breath,  all  these  things  tax  know- 
lege  and  experience  to  be  acquired  only  by  the  efforts 
and  experiments  of  years.  'To  unite  the  registers  of 
the  voice  is  one  effect  of  the  art,  to  which,  at  the  risk 
of  being  considered  deprecatory,  we  mast  affirm  the 
efforts  of  the  teachers  are  too  seldom  directed.  It  is 
of  little  use  here  to  describe  the  mechanism  of  the  hu- 
man voice.  Not  one  of  you  for  whose  use  and  re- 
flection these  observations  are  compiled,  will  sing  one 
bit  the  better  for  understanding  that  the  "  lungs  are 
highly  elastic  spongy  masses  which  occapy  each  side 
of  the  chest,  and  follow  its  movements."  Nor  ■n-ould 
it  enable  the  amateur  lady  to  sing  the  "  Power  of 
Love"  like  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  if  she  knew  and  un- 
derstood that  "  the  portions  which  compose  the  larynx 
are  cartilaginous,  and  four  in  number,  viz.,  the  thy- 
roid, the  crycoid,  and  the  two  arythenoids." 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  charming  singer 
above  named,  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  if  she  knows 
anything  at  all  technical  or  snrgical  of  the  construc- 
tion of  her  own  throat,  yet  who  questions  her  capa- 
bility to  enchant  her  hearers  ?  But  there  arc  certain 
conditions,  without  understanding  which,  no  one  can 
sing,  at  least,  in  the  ■way  they  ought.  If  the  students 
be  curious  indeed  about  the  anatomical  condition  of 
the  vocal  organs,  any  elementary  work  on  singing 
will  satisfy  them  ;  hut  they  ivill  toil  in  the  dark,  if 
they  think  to  proceed  entirely  withont  the  suggestions 
and  advice  which  long  practice  only  can  give.  When 
the  voice  has  been  exercised  for  a  certain  time  in  sus- 
taining the  notes  of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scale, 
when  a  certain  faculty  and  power  have  therein  been 
attained,  then  if  the  registers  of  the  voice  are  not  nat- 
urally united  and  blended,  such  a  result  must  be  dili- 
gently pursued  and  sought,  to  give  the  ease  and  free- 
dom without  which  singing  is  painful  equally  to  the 
singer  and  the  hearer. 

We  will  suppose  the  voice  in  training  to  be  a  fe- 
male soprano,  or  mezzo-soprano,  the  latter  the  com- 
monest order  of  female  voices,  and  the  most  interest- 
ing in  quality  and  useful  in  compass.  It  must  be 
trained  very  cautiously  in  regard  to  the  practice  of 
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sustained  notes.  Ten  minutes  at  a  time  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. It  thus  increases  imperceptibly  in  strength 
and  fulness.  If  the  student  after  this  pi'eliminary 
practice  tries  to  run  a  scale  of  an  octave  and  a  half 
quickly,  there  will  mostly  occur  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  voice  from  F  first  space  treble  to  C  third  space, 
an  impediment  or  obstruction,  which  makes  the  voice 
rough  and  unequal  in  tone.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
which  very  generally  exists,  should  be  equally  the 
care  of  the  master  and  the  pupil.  Nor  can  it  be  done 
at  once  ;  it  will  require  patience  and  perseverance, 
showing  no  results  of  improvement,  perhaps,  for  a 
long  time.  The  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  from 
C  below  the  octave,  or  Do,  to  F  or  Fa  (first  space), 
forms  one  register;  from  G  or  Sol  (second  line),  to 
C  or  Do  (third  space),  the  chest  voice;  and  from  D 
or  Ro  (fourth  line),  to  Sol  and  La  above,  the  head  or 
acute  voice.  A  great  error  is  often  committed  by 
teachers  forcing  their  pupils  to  sing  high,  shrill  notes 
of  the  head  register,  which  are  not  really  belonging 
to  the  student's  voice.  One  more  fatal  cannot  be 
committed  ;  it  has  indeed  ruined  innumerable  voices. 
Extent  of  compass  can  only  be  acquired  in  cultivat- 
ing the  medium  notes  of  the  voice.  The  pupil  for 
the  first  three  months  should  never  attempt  a  note 
higher  than  F  or  Fa,  fifth  line  on  the  treble  staff; 
many  should  sing  only  the  E  or  Mi,  on  the  fourth 
space. 

To  join  the  registers  when  they  are  very  disunited, 
let  the  pupil  practice  by  octaves,  beginning  on  tlie  Do 
below  the  line,  singing  the  note  short  and  repeatedly, 
and  then  without  taking  breath  change  it  to  the  Do 
above  (third  space),  repeating  this  several  times  till 
the  notes  are  equal  m  strength  and  purity ;  this 
course  should  be  pursued  with  all  the  notes  up  to  Fa 
(first  space)  with  their  octaves,  by  which  means  the 
head  voice  and  medium,  or  cliest  voice,  become  in 
time  united.  Practising  intervals  serves  to  unite  the 
voice  and  form  the  mouth,  they  should  be  practised  in 
ten-minute  periods  several  times  in  the  day.  It  is 
the  modern  method  to  practice  exercises  on  the  vowel 
A,  which  must  be  broadly  and  fully  pronounced  as 
the  letter  E.  This  sound  is  mostly  metamorphosed 
in  aw-i-ooo  ;  anything,  in  short,  but  the  vowel  want- 
ed. 

To  render  the  emission  of  the  voice  perfect,  and, 
articulation  of  words  distinct,  it  is  above  all  things 
requisite  that  singers  should  open  their  mouths,  not 
certainly  in  grimace  or  violent  contortions,  but  so  as 
to  render  words  plain  and  sounds  unmuffled.  But  to 
most  young  ladies  this  is  a  grievous  obligation.  To 
enforce  this  necessary  condition  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  teachers  of  singing  have  to  encounter  ;  yet 
the  rebellious  pupil  would  freely  criticize  any  public 
singer  who  should  presume  to  vocalize  with  closed 
teeth  and  half-opened  lips.  No  wonder  we  so  rarely 
hear  the  words  of  a  song ;  who  could  read  with  their 
mouths  shut  ?  Singing  tmder  such  circumstances  is 
a  still  greater  impossibility.  Let  them  consider,  that 
however  ridiculous  it  may  seem,  to  their  apprehensive 
sensitiveness,  to  sing  with  an  open  mouth,  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  so  to  attempt  a  song  with  one  closed. 

The  portamento,  or  carriage  of  the  voice  from  one 
note  to  another,  is  an  essential  consideration  particu- 
hirly  for  ballad  singing,  a  branch  of  vocal  music  better 
fitted  for  amateurs  and  private  performers  than  Italian 
bravuras,  which,  however  charming  when  executed 
by  skilled  cantatrici,  are  execrable  only  when  execut- 
ed in  a  different  meaning,  that  is,  murdered  by  draw- 
ing-room singers,  who  are  frequently  in  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  Italian  language  or  Italian  science.  Ballad 
singing  is  an  order  of  vocal  effort,  which  generally 
pleases  the  most  unscientific  hearer,  and  which  can 
yet  fully  display  the  voice,  taste,  and  judgment  of  the 
singer.  Music  which  reaches  the  heart  invariably 
pleases  better  than  that  which  merely  satisfies  the 
critical  judgment,  but  it  is  precisely  in  ballad  singing 
that  private  singers  are  so  deficient.  There  is  gener- 
ally a  mere  meclianical  delivery  of  charming  music 
and  charming  words  ;  there  is  no  soul  thrown  into 
the  composition,  no  appreciation,  in  short,  of  the  tal- 
ent v/hicli  composed  the  melody,  or  conceived  the 
poem.  Is  mind  and  intelligence  so  rare,  then,  among 
our  amateur  young  lady  singers  ?  Indeed  it  is  to  be 
feared  so.  They  remind  one  of  female  Cymons,  on 
whom  only  some  awakening  intelligence  can  act.  A 
case  comes  to  the  writer's  mind  of  the  truth  of  this 
illustration.  A  young  lady,  fair,  youthful,  and  lively 
enough,  learned  to  sing ;  but  no  effort  of  her  teacher 
could  imbue  her  with  the  taste  and  intelligence  requi- 
site to  feel  a  song.  She  sang  everything  in  the  most 
lifeless  manner  possible,  and  with  the  same  cold  in- 
difference. Whether  it  was  the  impassioned  adieu 
of  Dermot  to  his  Kathleen,  or  the  tender  address  of 
Yarico  to  her  lover,  that  exquisite  song  of  Himmel's, 
little  known  here,  it  was  all  sung  in  the  same  tum-ti- 
tum  style,  from  which  nothing  could  rouse  her.  In 
a  few  months,  just  as  her  teacher  despaired  of  making 
any  improvement  in  the  pupil,  a  wondrous  change 


seemed  to  come  over  the  latter's  vocal  spirit.  The 
most  plaintive  ballads  were  chosen,  and  sung  with  a 
grace  and  tenderness  of  feeling  no  less  wondrous  than 
pleasing  and  surprising.  The  pupil  was  congratulat- 
ed and  praised  ;  and  privately,  the  teacher  sought  the 
reason  of  this  sudden  progress.  He  soon  found  it 
out.  The  young  student  had  reached  the  crisis  of 
woman's  moral  life,  in  a  word,  to  use  that  commonest 
of  all  common  phrases,  she  had  fallen  in  love.  An 
ardent  romantic  attachment  it  was,  and  the  deep  feel- 
ings of  her  heart  embued  all  she  undertook,  even  as 
the  purple  light  of  stained  glass  shadows  all  beneath 
it.  Her  love  threw  into  her  voice  the  deep  sentiment 
and  strong  feeling  in  which  previously  it  was  so  la- 
mentably deficient.  Poor  girl !  The  course  of  her 
true  love  was  not  destined  to  run  smoothly  ;  her  lover 
died.  We  never  heard  her  sing  but  once  afterwards, 
but  we  shall  never  forget  that  voice  or  singer.  Her 
heart's  grief  was  in  the  voice,  and  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced on  her  hearers  was  something  ten-ible.  We 
have  merely  adduced  this  example  to  show  the  effect 
which  true  feeling  only  can  produce  in  singing.  In 
ballad  singing  its  loss  cannot  be  compensated  by 
voice  or  skill,  and  it  is  indeed  doubtful  if  in  any  style 
of  music  its  absence  can  be  really  atoned  for  by  any 
amount  of  execution  or  power.  In  the  rudimentary 
practice  of  singing  we  freely  confess  that  Solfeggi 
appear  of  little  service.  By  Solfeggi  we  mean  the 
habit  of  singing  airs  without  words,  or  at  least  only 
the  Do,  Be,  Mi,  belonging  to  the  notes.  Scales,  in- 
tervals, and  exercises  are  indispensable,  though  not 
perhaps  agreeable  ;,but  as  soon  as  a  pupil  can  sing  a 
connected  air,  by  all  means  let  it  be  a  song  M'hose 
words  interest  the  mind,  aiding  in  giving  scope  to  in- 
tellicent  vocalization. 

We  hope  we  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  ne- 
cessity' of  singing  with  the  mind  and  heart,  as  well  as 
the  voice.  To  confer  such  gifts  is  beyond  any 
teacher's  power.  They  can  be  simply  suggested,  not 
enforced.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  read  the  words  of  a 
song  over  before  studying  the  air,  to  see  how  it  is 
phrased,  which  observation  leads  to  the  last  and  not 
least  important  item  in  the  acquirement  of  vocal 
power,  which  is,  the  management  of  the  breath. 

We  suppose  the  merest  child  would  at  once  per- 
ceive that  to  sing  without  breath  would  be  as  imprac- 
ticable as  to  use  a  bellows  which  had  lost  the  power 
of  taking  in  air.  Yet  you  will  find  people  sing  who 
no  more  know  how  to  manage  the  breath  they  inhale 
and  emit  than  they  would  to  guide  a  balloon.  On 
this  management,  however,  mainly  rests  the  diflxir- 
ence,  allowing  there  is  voice,  ear,  and  taste  even,  be- 
tween a  good  singer  and  a  bad  one.  It  is  not  enough 
that  you  take  your  breath  before  a  note  ;  you  must 
not  let  that  breath  depart  directly;  you  must  learn 
to  attain  the  power  of  keeping  it  in  the  chest  ready 
for  'use — to  dispose  of  it  in  sustaining  notes,  in 
swelling  them,  or  diminishing ;  and  if  the  breath  is 
not  felt  in  the  chest,  it  is  wrongly  taken.  It  is  not  so 
very  easy  a  matter  to  gain  this  power  of  sustaining  ; 
moreover,  the  emotions  of  the  mind  are  apt  to  over- 
throw it  entirely.  Nervous  fear  and  agitation  will 
prevent  singers  from  doing  anything  with  the  air  they 
breathe,  but  gasp.  Musical  knowledge,  harmonious 
voices,  all  succumb  to  this  overwhelming  fear.  Noth- 
ing but  steady  practice  will  bestow  a  power  which  is 
the  soul  of  vocal  effort.  To  take  breath  in  songs 
properly,  the  singer  must  learn  to  phrase — that  is,  to 
take  breath  in  the  music  as  we  regard  stops  in  read- 
ing, always,  if  practicable,  at  the  end  of  a  bar  in  the 
composition,  never  at  the  beginning  of  one,  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  word. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  principal  things  to  be 
studied  by  non-professional  singers,  it  only  remains 
to  be  said,  that  these  remarks  are  not  intended  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  being  taijght,  but  to  aid  re- 
flection and  effort  in  the  pursuit  of  a  pleasing  and  at- 
tractive art,  which  serves  to  make  home  happier,  and 
to  furnish  the  recreation  which,  so  often  wanting  in 
our  own  circle,  we  seek  abroad.  To  sing  .=0  well, 
that  a  father  or  husband  would  rather  as  a  rule  stay 
at  home  than  lounge  in  a  theatre  or  concert-room, 
can  be  no  mean  or  unworthy  indncement  to  young 
ladies  to  cultivate  an  art  at  once  inspiring  and  eleva- 
ting to  the  heart  and  the  intellect ;  added  to  which,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  singing  is  regarded  by 
medical  men  to  be  as  conducive  to  health  as  it  is  to 
innocent  happiness. 


wnt  3,h'0Jtir. 


Paris. 

M.  Gounod's  opera,  Fausl,  is  published  ;  and  Mr. 
Chorley,  always  an  ardent  admirer  of  Gounod, 
speaks  of  it  in  terms  which  make  one  wish  that  it 
might  find  its  way  to  representation  on  our  operatic 


stage.  There  would  at  least  be  more  of  the  interest 
of  novelty  in  the  experiment  than  in  the  revival  or 
first  trial  of  Poliutos,  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  and  other 
repetitions  of  the  common-places  of  the  class  of 
authors  who  can  and  do  grow  too  familiar.  We  copy 
from  the  Athenaeum  of  Sept.  10. 

Favst :  Opera,  in  Five  Acts — [Faust,  §-c.].  The 
Music  by  Charles  Gounod.  Piano  and  Voice.  (Paris, 
Choudens.)  This  is  the  most  important  stage  pro- 
duction of  its  author,  which  has  been  published  in  a 
complete  form.  Only  the  selected  pieces  from  M. 
Gounod's  second  opera,  '  La  Nonne  Sanglante,' 
were  printed  ;  and  these,  though  comprising  the  in- 
troduction, the  legend,  the  exquisitely  luscious  tenor 
.air,  the  supernatural  music,  and  the  dances  (numbers 
enough  to  establish  the  reputation  of  a  composer)  in- 
cluded little  of  the  great  concerted  music.  That 
opera,  too,  perished  beneath  the  grimness  of  its  story 
and  the  imperfect  m.anner  in  which  it  was  executed. 
The  pianoforte  score  of  '  Le  Jledecin  '  gives  small 
idea  of  the  comedy  and  charm  of  that  opera  on  the 
stage.  M.  Gounod's  first  opera,  '  Sapho,'  is  only 
now  about  to  be  printed.  Meanwhile,  to  anj'  one 
h.aving  musical  sense  and  appreciation  of  style  (that 
rarest  of  modern  gifts),  this  transcript  of  'Faust' 
will  say  enough.  Containing,  as  it  does,  some  matter 
to  which  objection  may  be  made,  and  little  music 
available  for  concert  uses,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  first- 
class  opera,  by  a  real  musician.  The  many  salient 
phrases  of  beauty  which  the  ear  seized  on  a  first  hear- 
ing, gain,  in  pliice  of  losing,  by  being  returned  to 
quietly.  The  choruses,  as  we  have  said,  are  through- 
out remarkable  ;  though  largely  marked  by  the  affec- 
tion for  unisonal  writing  which  characterizes  M. 
Gounod.  This  is  nsed  with  great  success  in  the 
opening  chorus  of  the  second  act,  where  the  different 
groups  of  people,  students,  burghers,  old  men,  girls, 
have  different  melodies  to  give  as  they  cross  the 
stage, — each  of  these  a  sharp,  clear,  taking  tune  for 
many  voices.  That  such  fancy  means  no  harmonic 
poverty  on  M.  Gounod's  part,  still  less  want  of  power 
to  write,  is  shown  by  every  bar  of  combination  which 
he  has  produced  ;  as  at  t!ie  clote  of  this  veiy  Kermcs- 
se  chorus, — as  in  the  admirable  episode  which  diversi- 
fies the  "Fanfare"  of  the  Soldiers'  "  Chorus,"  No. 
13.  It  may,  however,  be  carried  too  far  ;  let  the  in- 
strumentation be  ever  so  various,  or  the  passage  in 
itself  be  ever  so  spirited.  Something  of  the  kind  is 
to  be  felt  in  the  lovely  garden-duet.  No.  11.  Asa 
succession  of  solos,  we  know  nothing  in  the  range  of 
love-music  that  exceeds  this.  The  phrase,  "  O  nuit 
d'amour"  (p.  117  of  the  score)  and  its  replv,  "  Je 
veux  t'aimer,"  arc  among  the  most  exquisite  breath- 
ings of  passion  in  melody  ;  phrases  not  to  be  heard 
without  delicious  emotion.  But  they  pass  (as  was 
said  on  the  performance  of  the  opera)  too  quickly, 
where,  if  inwrought  a  due,  they  would  have  produced 
an  effect  nothing  short  of  magical. 

Examination  confirms  every  good  impression  as  to 
the  pure  and  beautiful  dramatic  color  thrown  over 
the  parts  of  j]/arf/nret  and  Faust,  the  former  especial- 
ly. In  the  latter  there  may  lie  something  beyond  the 
reach  of  music  to  express.  The  first  notes  given  to 
the  girl  as  she  crosses  the  stage  during  the  waltz  at 
the  Kermesse  (one  of  the  best  and  simplest  waltzes  of 
modern  times),  have  the  delicacy  of  the  pearl,  the 
freshness  of  the  daisy  (to  play  with  the  nome-fancy), 
in  them.  Marqaret's  great  scene,  where  she  finds  the 
jewels,  is  excellent  in  the  quaint  mournfulncss  of  the 
old  ballad  which  commences  it,  and  the  elegance  of 
its  cabaletta.  The  grace  of  the  passage,  "  Comme 
une  demoiselle,"  is  worth  nothing ;  because  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  M.  Gounod  that  his  closes  are  almost 
always  felicitous,  satisfying,  and  new  without  tor- 
ment. Of  the  garden-scene  we  have  spoken.  In  the 
church  and  prison  scenes,  the  heroine's  part  is  raised 
to  its  true  height  with  as  much  force  as  freedom. 
The  final  terzet,  where  the  burst  of  passion  is  thrice 
repeated,  each  time  in  a  higher  key,  has  in  it  the 
sweep  and  delirium  of  inspiration. 

Less  successful,  as  was  said  already,  is  the  part  of 
ifephistopheles ;  the  fault,  it  may  be,  of  the  character. 
The  Valentine  is  admirable — touched  in  the  true  Cav- 
alier color.  Short  as  the  part  is,  it  is  about  the  most 
covetablc  one  for  a  baritone  that  we  know.  The  duel 
trio  (No.  15),  and  the  death  of  the  murdered  brother 
o{  Faust's  victim,  are  noble  creations.  The  impreca- 
tion of  the  expiring  soldier  Cpp.  168  to  17.3)  is  the 
most  dramatically  powerful  passage  in  the  opera — M. 
Gounod's  best  music. 

Many  more  details  are  there  on  which  we  could 
expatiate  ;  but  those  already  enuinwated  will  suffice 
to  direct  such  readers  as  put  trust  in  us  to  this  re- 
markable setting  of  a  known  story.  We  know  of  no 
serious  opera  by  a  French  composer  in  any  respect 
equal  to  '  Faust,' — and  maintain  that  the  "work  en- 
titles M.  Gounod  to  take  rank,  after — vet  with — the 
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Glucks,  Spontinis,  Eossinis,  and  Meyerbeers,  who 
have  devoted  their  genius  to  the  production  of  that 
union  of  melody  with  declamation  which  is  deman- 
ded by  the  French  traffic  stage;  and  whose  music 
from  Paris  has  travelled  the  world  round.  Pianists, 
who  like  arrangements  of  operatic  music,  and  who 
may  have  some  curiosity  to  test  for  tliemselves  the 
justice  of  the  warm  admiration  expressed,  may  like  to 
recur  to  the  four-handed  arrangements  by  M.  Renaud 
de  Vilbac  of  the  most  taking  themes  from  the  opera. 
Those  which  are  dramatic,  we  need  not  say,  defy 
such  transcription.  The  opera  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished with  the  addition  of  vocal  recitatives ;  in 
another  form,  with  Italian  te.xt ;  tliirdly,  in  full  score. 

Jbigljfs  Iflurnal  of  Hwsk. 

BOSTON,   COT.  8,  1859. 

Mu.'iic  IN  THIS  Number.  —  We  commence  to-day  the  publica- 
tion of  an  admirable  piece  for  choirs  and  choral  societie-s  :  a 
Krjrie  {a  Capdta),  for  four  voices,  chorus  and  soli,  by  the  great 
song  composer,  Robert  Franz.  It  is  a  truly  sacred  composi- 
tion, deep  in  feeling,  dignified  in  treatment.  The  music,  both 
in  its  slow  and  solemn  introduction,  and  its  alike  artistically 
and  poetically  wroug-ht  fugue,  is  fully  in  keeping  with  the  rev- 
erential and  suppliant  character  of  the  words,  and  not  like  so 
many  of  the  Kyries  sung  in  Catholic  churches,  not  excepting 
some  of  H.aydn's,  a  mere  piece  of  florid  vocalization.  It  should 
properly  be  sung  without  accompaniment,  in  accordance  with 
its  o  capelfa,  or  strictly  church,  style;  the  piano-forte  part  here 
given  is  simply  a  bringing  together  of  the  four  voice  parts. 


Italian  Opera. 

First  Night.  On  Monday  evening  the  mu- 
sical season  was  in  a  manner  opened  ;  although 
we  could  hardly  feel,  as  the  poet  sings  of  Spring, 
"  for  now  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year."  The 
concourse  of  habitues  and  ot  young,  eager,  gaily 
clad  society  was  large,  but  not  enough  to  fill  the 
Boston  Theatre.  We  fancy  there  was  some  dis- 
trust of  the  magnetic  potency  of  the  Donizetti 
opera  announced  "  for  the  first  time."  Martyr- 
dom in  itself  is  not  a  pleasant  subject,  and  re- 
quires the  highest  art  and  grandeur  of  poetic 
faculty  to  quicken  it  with  more  than  cheap  and 
melodramatic  interest ;  and  ot  this  music,  as  mu- 
sic, of  Poliuto,  or  "  The  Martyrs,"  there  was  no 
distinctive  fame,  to  lift  it  out  of  the  common  cat- 
egory of  Donizetti's  innumerable  .secondary 
works.  If  there  were  any  high  expectations, 
they  can  scarcely  have  survived  last  Monday's 
trial. 

Put  upon  the  stage  with  well-drilled  thorough- 
ness and  completeness,  with  the  full  and  honest 
"  entirety  "  of  the  Ullman-Strakosch  troupe  from 
the  New  York  Academy,  a  very  large  and  excel- 
lent orchestra,  an  uncommonly  effective  chorus, 
and  liberal  stage  appointments ;  favored  highly 
in  the  quality  of  the  performance,  with  admired 
singers  for  the  principal  roles,  and  Signor  Muzjo 
for  conductor,  it  failed  not  only  to  excite  enthusi- 
asm, but  even  to  impart  a  fresh  musical  sensation 
or  add  aught  to  one's  stock  of  tuneful  memories 
worth  treasuring.  As  air  after  air,  and  scena 
after  soena  followed  one  another,  you  felt  that  you 
were  hearing  the  old  Donizetti  operas  over  again, 
only  with  the  old  life  strangely,  sadly  faded  out  of 
them.  Poliuto,  the  young  Christian  Eoman,  and 
martyr,  has  the  first  entree,  with  slow  cantabile, 
followed  by  would-be  exciting  Allegro,  as  usual, 
and  whether  you  have  known  it  all  in  Maria  di 
Rohan  or  Roberto  Devereux,  or  where,  you  may 
not  recall,  but  it  has  more  than  the  family  like- 
ness of  all  of  them.  The  heroine,  soprano,  has 
her  turn,  her  scena;  and  presently  the  robust 
baritone  opens  npon  you,  in  his  way  also,  in  slow 
big  pathos,  and  fires  up  into  impetuous  Allegro' 
and  either  of  them  might  for  all  the  world  have 


stepped  right  out  from  Lucia  or  Lucrezia,  without 
change  of  character  or  costume,  as  they  were  vir- 
tually without  change  of  music,  except  that, 
while  it  sounded  like  the  same  thing,  it  was  that 
thing  exceedingly  diluted.  The  finale  of  the 
second  act  was  the  only  piece  at  all  effective  (it 
was  even  redemanded)  ;  but  that  bore  no  com- 
parison with  the  Sextet  in  Lucia,  or  other  simi- 
larly worked  ensembles  by  the  same  author  and 
his  compeers.  Even  the  stage  pomp  of  a  (dra- 
matically unnecessary)  Roman  procession,  at  the 
entrance  ot  the  pro-consul,  with  lictors,  priest- 
esses of  Mars,  captives  in  chains,  a  band  of  reeds 
and  brass  discoursing  pungent  harmonies  upon 
the  stage,  besides  the  dumb  show  of  long-trum- 
peted buccinators  and  boys  blowing  tihioi,  went 
but  a  very  little  ways  to  relieve  the  general  mo- 
notony. 

But  worst  of  all,  the  music  is  nowhere  up  to 
the  level  of  the  subject.  Even  where  you  have 
a  right  to  expect  inspiration  and  sublimity,  during 
at  least  the  climax  of  the  heroic  action,  where 
the  two  converted  lovers  have  resolved  to  die,  to 
give  themselves  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  hei-o- 
ine  hears  in  her  soul  the  sound  of  the  angelic 
harps  (il  suon  del  arpe  angeliche),  the  would-be 
rapturous  melody  she  sings  is  a  most  common- 
place and  trivial  tune.  Altogether  Poliuto  seems 
to  be  a  production  of  the  dull  and  sickly  period 
of  Donizetti's  creative  talent,  after  he  had  ex- 
hausted himself,  and  could  only  repeat  faintly  his 
own  common-places. 

The'  new  prima  donna,  Mme.  Coetesi,  made 
a  favorable  impression.  She  is  young  and  fresh, 
has  a  good  stage  presence,  acts  always  unexcep- 
tionably,  and  often  with  much  dramatic  force  and 
intensity ;  indeed,  it  is  in  feats  of  strength  and 
impetus  ^that  her  chief  power,  as  actress  and  as 
singer,  appeared  to  reside.  Yet  it  v/as  power  un- 
inspired and  unimaginative,  so  far  as  we  could 
feel ;  the  hopeful  feature  of  it  being  that  there 
was  nought  overdone.  Her  voice  is  mezzo  so- 
prano of  good  compass,  powerful  and  evenly  de- 
veloped, but  not  sympathetic,  not  thrilling  in  its 
strength,  nor  winning  with  any  delicate  intrinsic 
sweetness ;  harsh  sometimes  in  the  upper  register, 
and  with  more  strength  than  pathos  in  those  low 
tones  that  startle  the  applauders  of  what  sounds 
exceptional.  She  sings  well,  effectively,  although 
without  any  very  high  degree  of  artistic  finish  or 
execution.  —  Signor  Beignou  (Paliuto)  was 
the  same  sweet  tenor  voice  as  ever,  using  it  to  as 
good  advantage  perhaps  as  the  music  would  al- 
low him,  and  dramatically  unroused  from  his  well- 
known  automaton  indifference.  Amodio,  as  the 
pro-consul  Severo,  was  the  same  as  ever,  "  only 
more  so."  Signers  Quinto  and  Mueller  retain 
unimpaired  their  character  for  artistic  fidelity  in 
secondary,  but  by  no  means  unimportant  parts ; 
their  example  is  refreshing. 

Second  Night.  The  fresh,  unfading  melo- 
dies [of  La  Sonnambula,  the  most  familiar  of  all 
operas  in  Boston,  and  the  most  original  and  vital 
product  of  Bellini's  eminently  melodic  genius, 
were  a  wholesome  restorative  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. That  work  is  full  of  real  melodies ;  every 
melody  is  a  new  thought,  a  fresh  flower  of  beau- 
ty, unlike  the  last,  always  stimulating  and  pleas- 
ing the  fancy,  though  j'ou  may  have  heard  them 
all  a  hundred  times.  And  everything  about  the 
opera,  musically  at  least,  seems  natural  and  not 
overstrained,  a  spontaneous  development  of  the 
subject  and  the  situation.  If  we  must  have  very 
familial-  operas,  give  us  Sonnambula  before  most 


of  them ;  for  that  is  genuine  and  charming,  if  it 
is  not  great;  it  sprung  out  of  a  musical  and  lov- 
ing soul,  if  it  is  not  a  "  great  effort "  a  la  Meyer- 
beer or  Verdi,  and  one  feels  pleasantly,  at  least 
once  a  year,  to  hear  it. 

It  was  in  the  main  admirably  performed.  The 
choruses  were  excellent.  The  new  sensation  of 
the  evening  —  and  it  was  one  indeed  —  was  the 
voice  and  singing,  and  we  may  add  the  hearty, 
natural  acting,  of  Mme.  Gassier.  We  were  at 
once  struck,  and  to  the  end  won,  by  the  deli- 
cious odor  of  her  voice  ;  a  very  high-reaching  so- 
prano, singularly  clarionet-like  in  the  brightness 
of  the  highest  notes,  but  also  sympathetic  as  well 
as  clear  and  pure  in  its  whole  range ;  very  flexi- 
ble, beautifully  modulated  and  shaded  in  its  pas- 
sages, tenderly  sustained  in  the  cantabile  and  rev- 
elling with  a  lark-like  ease  and  certainty  and 
brightness  in  florid  passages  like  the  varied  repe- 
tition of  Ah,  non  giunge,  quite  satisfying  one  on 
that  score,  if  not  thridding  such  incredible  mazes 
of  ornament  as  a  Lagrange  or  a  Laborde.  Com- 
pared with  the  latter,  she  has  far  more  that  is  in- 
dividual and  vital  in  her  song.  Indeed  her  debut 
as  Amina  was  altogether  captivating  and  re- 
freshing. Her  husband.  Monsieur  Gassier,  has 
a  manly,  gentlemanly  way  of  acting,  and  ren- 
dered the  music  of  the  Count  with  a  baritone  of 
rich  and  finished  quality  ;  certainly  one  of  the 
best  representatives  we  have  had  of  that  part. 
Beignoli  was  even  more  than  usually  impassive 
and  not  in  his  part.  It  required  no  effort  of  the 
Count  to  restrain  Elvino's  impatient  ardor  in  the 
last  scene  ;  for  the  same  friendly  force  that  held 
hira  back  had  first  to  move  him.  Parts  of  the 
melody  he  sang  beautifully,  of  course ;  others  he 
slighted,  or  he  hurried  the  music  wilfully,  as  in 
the  fine  concerted  piece  in  the  bed-chamber 
scene.  —  The  house  was  not  so  well  filled  as  on 
Monday. 


Eiehard  Wagner. 
second     aeticle. 

We  left  Wagner  meditating  his  Tannhauser,  on  the 
way  back  from  France  to  Germany,  where  lie  felt 
that  his  artistic  destiny  was  at  length  opening  before 
him,  as  he  had  vainly  felt  three  years  before  on  enter- 
ing Paris.  "  I  trod  anew,"  he  says,  writing  in  his 
political  exile  in  '48,  "  the  soil  of  my  country  with 
a  patriotic  and  a  fervent  joy." 

Arrived  in  Dresden,  he  set  about  the  rehearsals  of 
his  Rienzi,  finding  a  new  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the 
zeal  and  praises  of  the  singers.  The  first  performance 
was  a  triumpli ;  though  M.  Fe'tis  intimates  that  the 
public  understood  not  what  it  was  applauding,  and 
was  only  carried  away  by  tlie  momentary  charm  of 
novelty.  At  all  events  he  reaped  a  solid  benefit, 
about  which  he  records  his  great  surprise  :  "  What ! 
I,  but  just  now  isolated,  ab.indoned,  without  hearth 
or  home,  I  found  myself  all  at  once  loved,  admired, 
and  even  contemplated  with  astonishment !  More- 
over, as  an  effect  of  this  success,  I  found  a  solid  and 
durable  basis  of  a  prosperous  existence  in  my  unex- 
pected appointment  as  chapel-master  to  the  king  of 
Saxony  !  " 

The  success  of  Rienzi  decided  the  director  of  the 
court  theatre  at  Dresden  to  put  upon  the  stage  tlie 
Fliegende  Hollander  (Flying  Dutchman),  whicli  met 
with  a  signal  failure  on  the  2d  of  January,  1843. 
Early  in  '44  it  was  again  produced  twice,  under  better 
auspices,  at  Berlin,  but  on  the  second  time  to  an  al- 
most empty  house.  The  critics  spoke  of  the  eccen- 
tricitj'  of  its  musical  forms,  and  this  had  its  weight 
with  the  public.  One  consolation  Wagner  had,  how- 
ever, in  a  letter  from  Spohr,  who  had  produced  the 
Hollander  in  the  theatre  at  Cassel,  and  encouraged 
him  to  go  on,  in  the  path  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself. 

Wagner's  hopes  of  revolutionizing  the  musical 
drama  seemed  for  a  time  dashed.  At  Hamburg  his 
Rienzi  had  not  succeeded.  Autograph  copies  of  his 
two  operas,  which  he  had  sent  to  the  theatre  directors 
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in  several  great  cities,  Avere  in  most  cases  returned 
unopened.  But  he  lost  no  faith  in  his  own  concep- 
tion ;  he  ascribed  the  foilure  cither  to  defects  of  exe- 
cution or  to  the  dullness  of  the  public.  The  response 
of  here  and  there  an  appreciative  individual  confirmed 
him  in  his  self-reliance,  and  thenceforth,  he  says,  he 
addressed  himself  not  to  the  masses  who  had  no  af- 
finity with  him,  but  to  the  few  whose  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  was  analogous  to  his  own.  He  returned 
in  earnest  to  tlie  composition  of  his  Tannhduser ;  the 
painful  and  laborious  task  impaired  his  health ;  the 
physicians  urged  a  suspension  of  labor  and  a  visit  to 
the  baths  of  Bohemia.  There  he  only  half  followed 
their  prescriptions,  for  he  already  sketched  the  plan  of 
his  next  opera,  Lohengrin. 

Returning  to  Dresden,  he  commenced  the  rehear- 
sals of  Tannhduser.  The  director  of  the  royal  theatre 
hoped  much  from  this  work,  and  lavished  great  ex- 
pense upon  it.  It  required  an  enormous  orchestra, 
fetors,  orchestra  and  chorus  vied  with  one  another 
in  zeal  and  carefulness  to  make  the  execution  answer 
to  the  poet-musician's  thought ;  but  the  result  was  a 
disappointment ;  the  audience  went  off^  with  open 
signs  of  discontent,  and  only  one  more  performance 
was  tolerated.  "  I  was  overwiielmed,"  he  saj's,  "  by 
this  reverse.  ,  .  .  This  week  (between  thelfirst  and 
second  performances)  had  for  me  the  weight  of  a 
whole  lifetime.  It  was  not  wounded  vanity  that 
pierced  me  to  the  heart,  it  was  the  absolute  annihila- 
tion of  all  my  illusions.  It  became  evident  to  me, 
that  in  the  Tannhduser  I  had  revealed  myself  only  to 
a  small  numberof  my  intimate  friends,  and  not  to  the 
public,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  I  had  involuntarily  ad- 
dressed myself  by  the  representation  of  my  work." 
Cuttings  and  changes  did  not  save  tlie  opera.  What 
should  he  do  to  render  the  beclouded  public  mind  ap- 
preciative ?  for  he  was  in  the  right  way  ;  lie  was  crea- 
ting tlie  True  and  the  Beautiful ! 

He  sought  to  get  his  Tannhduser  introduced  in 
other  theatres.  "  I  took  measures  for  the  propaga- 
tion 01  my  opera  and  particularly  turned  my  eyes  to- 
wards the  theatre  at  Berlin  ;  but  I  received  a  "formal 
refusal  from  the  superintendent  of  the  royal  tlieatres 
of  Prussia.  The  general  intendant  of  music  to  the 
royal  court  seemed  more  favorably  disposed;  through 
his  mediation  I  solicited  the  royal  interest  in  behalf  of 
the  execution  of  my  work,  and  begged  permission  to 
dedicate  the  score  of  Tannhduser.  I  was  told  in  re- 
ply that  the  king  never  accepted  the  dedication  of  a 
work  with  which  he  was  unacquainted  ;  but  that  con- 
sidering the  obstacles  to  the  representation  of  my 
opera  in  tlie  tlicatre,  the  king  miglit  consent  to  hear 
it  if  I  would  arrange  some  portions  of  it  for  military 
music  to  be  played  on  parade.  I  could  not  have 
been  more  profoundly  humiliated,  nor  taught  to  feel 
my  true  position  with  more  certainty.  From  that 
time  all  publicity  of  Art  had  ceased  for  me." 

Nevertheless,  he  immediately  set  about  the  compo- 
sition of  Lohengrin.  His  sense  of  separation  from  the 
public,  he  says,  excited  him  to  try  to  manifest  himself 
to  his  own  circle  of  sympathizers  in  the  full  develop- 
ment of  his  ideas.  Three  years  had  passed  between 
the  production  of  the  Hollander  and  the  Tannhduser  : 
this  last  was  played  for  the  first  time  on  tlie  20th  of 
October,  1845.  The  Lohengrin  was  finished  in  the 
latter  part  of  1847,  and  had  begun  to  be  studied  by 
the  singers  in  the  early  part  of  1848,  when  the  politi- 
cal events  of  that  year  suddenly  interrupted  his  ar- 
tistic projects.  Wagner  was  a  radical ;  tliough  lie 
had  never  borne  any  active  part  in  poHtics,  he  says 
his  instinct  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  it  the  mo- 
ment that  it  involved  a  revolutionary  element;  that 
is  to  say,  "  when  he  saw  the  revolt  of  human  senti- 
ment against  the  politico-juridicnl  institutions  of  mod- 
ern society."  Very  natural,  M.  Fe'tis  thinks,  for  a 
man  who,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  genius  to  consist  in 
discontent  with  the  existing  state  of  things !  "  Every- 
thing, in  fact,  is  an  object  of  his  censure.  Religion, 
the  State,  the  Court,  the  bourgeoisie,  social  institu- 
tions, traditions,  manners,  laws,  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  forms  of  Art,  taste,  and  even  God  himself, 
nothing  escapes  him  :  " — so  says  M.  F^tis.  Before 
this  explosion,  Wagner  had  been  pre-oecupied  with  a 
plan  ot  reforming  the  taste  of  the  population  of  Dres- 
den by  a  new  organization  of  the  royal  theatre  and 
new  kinds  of  exl}ibitions,  but  he  despaired  of  achiev- 
ing anything  so  long  as  tlie  theatre  was  under  court 
influence;  nothing  but  a  revolution  could  render  pos- 
sible tlie  realization  of  his  views  :  it  came !  Wagner 
went  down  into  tlie   street,  and  the   revolution  was 


victorious.  But  the  triumph  was  a  short  one,  for  the 
Prussian  army  came  to  the  aid  of  the  court  of  Sax- 
ony ;  Dresden  was  reconquered,  and  Wagner  was  a 
fugitive  from  his  country.  AiTiving,  not  without 
danger,  in  that  beautiful  valley  of  Thuringia,  through 
which  he  had  travelled  with  enthusiasm  seven  years 
before,  he  followed  its  windings,  agitated  by  very  dif- 
ferent feelings. 

In  a  few  days  he  crossed  the  frontier  of  Switzer- 
land in  the  character  of  a  political  refugee,  and  fixed 
his  abode  at  Zurich,  where  he  has  since  for  the  most 
time  lived  and  worked  upon  new  operas.  During  the 
years  1849  and  1850  his  name  became  current  in  Ger- 
many, chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Liszt,  that  lover 
of  new  things,  to  convince  the  public  of  the  value  of 
the  Wagner  operas,  in  which  he  recognized  a  new  era 
for  Art.  Through  the  Goethe-like  supremacy  of  Liszt 
in  matters  of  Art  at  Weimar,  the  operas  were  repeat- 
edly brought  out  there  In  the  court  theatre  ;  enthusi- 
astic reports  were  written  to  the  principal  German 
musical  journals,  a  strong  and  earnest  Wagner  party 
sprang  up,  headed  by  Liszt  and  the  editor  (Brendel) 
of  the  Leipsic  Netie  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  and  Wag- 
ner seized  the  favorable  moment  to  set  forth  his  pro- 
gramme of  a  grand  revolution  in  the  musical  drama, 
and  in  fact  in  all  Art,  in  his  three  principal  books, 
entitled  Das  Kunshoerl-  der  Zuhinft  (The  artistic  mis- 
sion of  the  Future),  Runst  vnd  Revolution  (Art  and 
Revolution),  and  Oper  vnd  Drama  (Opera  and  Dra- 
ma), followed  by  the  "  Communications  to  his 
Friends,"  from  which  most  of  the  particulars  of  this 
brief  sketch,  so  far,  are  gathered.  In  another  article 
or  two  we  purpose  to  glance  at  his  labors  since  the 
Lohengrin^  and  to  sum  up,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  the 
leading  and  peculiar  features  of  the  "  Opera,"  or 
"Art-work  of  the  Future,"  in  the  dramatic  exposition 
of  which  he  is  so  able  and  so  eloquent,  however  it 
may  be  with  his  practical  exemplifications  of  it  in  the 
operas  which  he  has  given  to  the  world. 


Musical  Chit-Cliat. 

Good  news  for  the  lovers  of  orchestral  music ! 
The  "Afternoon  Concerts,"  or  "Rehearsals,"  as  we 
used  to  call  them,  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  with 
Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  again  for  leader,  and  with  an 
orchestra  of  about  the  same  force  as  last  year,  will 
commence  some  months  earlier  than  usual,  namely, 
next  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  at  the  Music 
Hall,  and  be  continued  every  Wednesday  afternoon, 
so  long  as  there  shall  be  call  for  them.  This  is  prom- 
ising indeed.  What  will  they  give  us  ?  Always,  we 
suppose,  a  good  Symphony  for  one  thing,  and,  per- 
haps a  good  overture,  with  the  usual  variety  of  light- 
er matters.  We  see  no  reason  why  these  cheap  con- 
certs should  not  last  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
round,  and  do  much  to  satisfy  the  want,  as  well  as 
create  a  taste  for  music  of  a  higher  order  than 
street  bands  and  "  promenade  concerts  "  have  afford- 
ed through  the  summer.  We  have  always  believed 
that  weekly,  and  almost  nightly  concerts  of  orchestral 
music,  judiciously  mingled  and  contrasted,  in  the 
Music  Hall  or  elsewhere,  would  be  as  popular,  to  say 
the  least,  as  the  Brass  Band  performances,  which 
have  been  drawing  crowds.  They  would  certainly 
be  more  edifying,  unless  the  frequent  din  of  brass  has 
so  trodden  down  and  hardened  the  soil  of  popular 
musical  feeling,  that  no  finer  sensibilities  can  take 
root  therein Mr.  C.  A.  Adams,  our  accom- 
plished tenor  singer,  begs  and  deserves  to  have  it  un- 
derstood that  he  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  the 
Mr.  A.  referred  to,  in  a  portion  of  a  private  letter 
which  we  printed  last  week,  as  having  masqueraded 
in  the  "  Old  Folks  "  Concerts  out  West.  Mr.  Ad- 
ams— our  Mr.-  Adams — goes  in  a  few  days  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  sing  in  concerts,  after  having  given 
pleasant  tastes  of  his  quality  at  the  various  watering- 
places  during  the  summer. 

New  York,  Oct.  4.  —  Our  opera  season  has 
closed,  and  before  this  letter  is  published  the  artists 
will  have  appeared  before  a  Boston  audience.  In  the 
meantime  the  chorus  singers  at  our  Academy  of 
music,  are  kejit  at  work  rehearsing  the  choruses  for 
Verdi's  "Sicilian  Vespers"  and  "Aroldo."  The 
production  of  the  latter  opera  will  be,  however,  de- 
pendent upon  the  success  of  the  former.  Ullman 
announces  the  season  to  re-commence  here  on 'the 
17tli  instant,  a  week  fi-om  next  Monday,  with  the  new 
prima  donna,  Speranza,  on  the  first  night,  and  the 


much  bepuffed  baritone,  Fekri,  for  the  second  night. 

Some  of  the  papers  —  the  fleraW  particularly  — 
are  strenuously  urging  the  constant  production  of 
novelties  at  the  opera,  though  in  no  other  country  is 
that  cry  for  operatic  novelty  re-echoed.  In  Italy  an 
opera  when  produced  runs  steadily  for  ten  or  fifteen 
nights,  the  people  going  night  after  night,  and  with 
constantly  increasing  pleasure  to  hear  the  same  music. 
But  here  it  is  cjuite  different.  Ullman  knows  this, 
and  I  understand  that  next  season  he  will  take  care 
to  give  the  New  York  public  novelty,  at  least. 

The  Philharmonic  concerts  promise  to  be  unusual- 
ly attractive  this  season,  as  the  Society  have  engaged 
the  Academy  of  Music,  which,  last  year,  the  lessee 
refused  to  let  them  have.  The  first  concert  will  take 
place  on  the  19tli  of  November,  when  the  orchestral 
pieces  will  be  Symphony  No.  1,  in  C.  by  Franz  Schu- 
bert ;  Overture  to  Melusine  m  F.  op.  32,  by  Mendels- 
sohn ;  overture  to  Fidelia,  in  E,  by  Beethoven,  and 
Introduction  to  Lohengrin,  by  Wagner,  the  two  latter 
for  the  first  time.  Carl  Bergmans  will  conduct. 
Mr.  Eisfeld  has  become  conductor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic,  which  announces  its  first  concert  for 
the  5th  of  November,  with  Gazzanioa  and  Mills 
the  pianist,  as  the  star  performers. 

Formes  is  expected  here  daily.  He  does  not  in- 
tend to  go  into  opera  speculations,  and  his  proposed 
opera  company  has  proved  a  fizzle.  He  means  to 
give  concerts,  most  probablv  in  conjunction  with 
Anna  Bishop  and  Arthur  Napoleon.  He  refuses 
operatic  engagements,  and  charges  so  much  for  a 
single  night  that  it  is  not  likely  the  managers  will  en- 
gage him.  Thus  he  can  devote  all  his  energies  to 
concertizing.     He  expects  to  make  bushels  of  money. 

Mr.  Franz  Schlotter,  one  of  our  most  intelli- 
gent and  most  successful  music  teachers,  is  now  on 
his  way  to  this  city  after  a  visit  to  Germany,  where 
he  has  been  maturing  his  plans  for  undertaking  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Music.  These 
lectures  are  to  be  accompanied  by  illustrations  of  the 
various  kinds  of  music  of  which  they  treat,  and  per- 
formed on  the  very  instruments  in  use  in  various  pre- 
ceding ages.  The  scientific  musical  students  will  be 
particularly  interested  in  the  revival  of  the  works  of 
Palestrina  and  Bach.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  a 
musical  enterprise  of  this  character  would  succeed 
better  in  Boston  than  in  this  city.  In  a  letter  recent- 
ly received  from  Mr.  Schlotter,  he  says  : 

"  I  shall  endeavor  this  winter  to  bring  my  lectures 
on  Music  before  larger  audiences,  and  have  therefore 
appropriated  a  good  deal  of  time,  during  my  stay  here, 
to  gather  additional  knowledge. 

"  I  have  also  conversed  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  theoretical  and  practical  musicians  in  Ger- 
many about  mj'  project,  who  all  congratulate  me  on 
the  new  undertaking  as  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
and  powerful  to  cultivate  the  general  taste  for  the 
art  and  to  help  to  bring  music  to  the  standard  where 
it  belongs  also  in  our  own  countiy." 

For  a  week  or  two  musical  matters  here  will  be  in 
a  state  of  stagnation,  but  after  that  period  you  will 
frequently  hear  from  Tbovator. 

Leipzig,  Sept.  13.  —  For  the  past  two  months, 
in  fiict  since  the  Musical  Convention  of  last  June, 
Leipzig  has  not  been  the  scene  of  any  musical  event 
worth  recording  ;  but  now  autumn,  passing  rapidly 
away,  will  soon  bring  with  it  the  musical  season  with 
its  fine  concerts — a  forerunner  of  which  was  the 
concert  of  the  Riedelscher  Verein,  given  on  Sunday 
last,  Sept.  11,  in  the  Thomas  Church.  This  society, 
which  counts  quite  a  number  of  both  active  and  hon- 
orary members,  has  for  its  object  the  study  and  pro- 
duction of  the  best  works  of  the  masters  of  the  old 
Italian  and  German  schools  of  church  music,  and  to 
make  a  modern  public  acquainted  with  that  which 
would  otherwise  sink  completely  into  oblivion.  The 
society  has  in  Carl  Riedel  a  conductor  possessing, 
not  only  the  requisite  knowledge,  but  also  a  true  love 
for  this  particnlar  sphere  of  music  ;  and  he  is  indeed 
the  person  to  whom  the  honor  ot  the  actual  founding 
of  the  society  is  due.  This  Verein  give  several  con- 
certs every  year,  in  the  Thomas  Church,  with  accom- 
paniment of  orchestra  and  organ.  The  thing  has 
been  well  managed,  for,  knowing  how  icvi  persons 
understand  or  appreciate  this  music  of  a  by-gone  day, 
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the  directors  have  made  these  concerts  free,  for  the 
better  attainment  of  their  object.  It  has  naturally 
worked  in  a  very  successful  way,  as  the  public  the 
world  over  has  a  decided  partiality  for  fr&e  concerts. 
The  result,  as  mig-ht  be  expected,  is  that  the  society 
rarely  fail  of  having  a  crowded  house.  Every  one, 
however,  must  be  provided  with  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion, which  is  easily  procured  by  applying  to  the 
agents  of  the  society.  Below  I  give  you  the  pro- 
gramme of  this  last  concert,  omitting  however  tlie 
text,  which  is  always  printed  in  full,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  short  biographical  sketches  of  the 
composer  of  each  piece. 

I.    Old  Italian  CnnKCH  Music. 

1.  The  "  Improperia,"  Motet  for  two  choirs,  in  4 
and  8  parts,  by  Palestrina.     (Roman  School,  1560.) 

"  My  people,  ■wherewith  have  I  afflicted  thee'?  " 

2.  "  0  vos  omnes  "  :  Motet  in  four  parts,  composed 
by  Tommaso  Lodovico  da  Vittoria.  ( Roman  School. ) 

3.  "  Regina  coeli  laetare" ;  Motet  in  four  parts,  by 
Antonio  Caldara,  (1714,  Court  Capellmeister  at 
Vienna.)     (Neapolitan  School.) 

II.     Old  German  Chdkch  Music. 

4.  "  Dearly  do  Hove  thee,  Lord" ;  Motet  in  6  parts, 
by  Heinrich  Schiitz.  (164S.  CapeUmeister  at  Dres- 
den.) 

5.  Last  chorus  from  the  "  Passion  Music  " ;  text 
from  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  by  H.  Schtitz. 
1666. 

6.  "  0  Lamb  of  God."  Choral,  in  5  parts,  by 
John  Eccard,  (pupil  of  the  famous  Orlandus  Lassus  ; 
from  1608  till  his  death,  1611,  Court  Capellmeister 
at  Berlin.) 

7.  "  0  rest  in  the  Lord  "  :  Sacred  song  for  So- 
prano, with  organ  accompaniment,  by  Johann  Wolf- 
gang Franck.     (1687.) 

The  above  composer  was  not  an  artist  by  profes- 
sion, but  a  practising  physician  in  Hamburg.  Between 
the  years  1679  and  1686,  he  brought  fourteen  operas 
upon  the  stage  in  the  aforementioned  city;  is  said 
then  to  have  repaired  to  Spain,  wlien  at  the  Court  of 
Charles  II,  as  favorite  of  the  King,  he  lost  his  life 
through  the  intrigues  of  those  envying  his  position. 

III.    Later  Church  Music. 

8.  Psalm  24.  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates  !  " : 
for  two  choirs  a  capella,  composed  by  Arrey  von 
Dommer ;  who  is  a  Leipzig  musician,  but  not  of  any 
particular  prominence.  The  work  had  many  fine 
points,  but  would  have  been  more  interesting  if  not 
carried  out  to  such  a  length,  as  there  was  only  the 
contrast  between  single  and  double  chorus,  and  no 
variety  given  by  the  introduction  of  solo,  duet,  or  the 
like. 

The  entire  programme  of  this  concert  was  execu- 
ted without  accompaniments,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  No.  7.  The  performance  was,  taken  as  a 
whole,  a  praiseworthy  one,  with  however  the  so  often 
occurring  fault  of  too  great  length  of  programme.  In 
default  of  something  better,  I  subjoin  a  translation  of 
a  private  letter  by  Hans  von  Biilow,  written  to  some 
friend  here  in  Leipzig,  who  has  permitted  the  editor 
of  the  "  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik"  to  print  it.  It 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers,  to  whom  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  beforehand  that  Biilow  is  adopting 
the  piano  edition  of  Wagner's  new  opera,  "  Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  from  the  orchestral  score.  The  opera 
has  not  yet  been  given,  but  report  says  that  prepara- 
tions areheing  made  for  its  performance  in  Carlsruhe — 
Wagner  having  sent  this  composition  to  the  Duchess 
of  Baden,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  H.  v. 
Biilow  writes : 

"  With  the  appearance  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  the 
outer  characteristic  of  the  new  German  School  as- 
sumes an  entirely  new  phase.  As  the  "  Nibetungen 
Lied "  *  rests  for  the  present  quietly  in  Wagner's 
desk,  this  opera,  peiformable  in  one  evening,  takes 
its  place.     Here   is  the  realization  of  Wagner's  ten- 


dencies, and  indeed  in  a  wholly  unforeseen  manner. 
No  one  expected  such  music  from  Wagner.  This 
work  joins  on  directly  with  the  later  works  of  Beet- 
hoven —  no  more  analogy  to  Weber  or  Gluck." 
(Query.  Who  ever  found  any  analogy  between  Wag- 
ner and  Weber  worth  mentioning  ?)  "  Tristan  and 
Isolde  stands  related  to  "  Lohengrin,  as  Fidelia  to  the 
Entfilhrung  aus  dem  Sea-ail — as  the  C  sharp  minor 
Quartet  to  the  1st  in  F  major,  op.  18.  I  own  to 
having  fallen  from  one  delighted  surprise  into  another. 
The  musician  who  here  still  refuses  to  believe  in  pro- 
gress has  no  ears.  On  every  side  Wagner  shows  his 
pure,  powerful  musical  knowledge.  Of  this  Tone- 
Architecture,  of  this  musical  detail-work,  you  cannot 
form  too  exalted  an  idea.  In  Invention,  Tristan  and 
Isolde  is  W.'s  most  potent  work  — nothing  is  so  sub- 
lime as  for  instance  this  second  act.  I  have  had  some 
experiences  with  different  musicians  not  specially  be- 
longing to  our  party,  to  whom'  I  have  shown  some 
fragments.  One,  for  instance,  was  speechless  with 
astonishment  ■  "  I  would  never  have  expected  that 
from  W. ;  that  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  that  he 
has  written ;  he  reaches  here  the  highest  point  in  ide- 
ality that  the  present  can  imagine."  After  Tristan 
there  ean  he  but  two  parties,  the  people  that  have 
learned  something,  and  those  that  have  learned  noth- 
ing (!  ?)  He  whom  this  opera  does  not  convert  has 
no  music  in  him.  Such  rich  polyphony  does  not  ex- 
ist in  all  the  far  too  numerous  earlier  scores.  You 
know  me  better  than  to  think  that  I  have  fallen  into 
a  fanatical  enthusiasm  ;  you  know  that  I  never  allow 
my  heart  to  be  carried  away  without  first  consulting 
the  cooler  judgment  of  my  head.  Well,  my  head 
has  here  granted  tmqualified  permission.  '  T.  and 
I.'  can  scarcely  become  popular ;  but  every  lover  of 
music  possessing  to  any  extent  poetical  feeling  must 
feel  himself  struck  by  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the 
genius  which  reveals  itself  in  this  work.  Aside  from 
all  the  rest,  I  assure  you  this  opera  stands  at  the  apex 
of  the  Tone  Art  as  at  present  existing." 

That  is  a  pretty  good  expos€  of  Hans  von  Billow's 
feelings  on  the  subject,  and  almost  as  hard  to  swallow 
as  the  articles  of  the  other  extreme  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  the 'Journal,' in  which  the  influence  of 
the  whole  family  of  'ologies,  sun,  moon,  planets,  and 
fixed  stars  upon  the  composition  of  a  piece  in  the 
style  of  the  new  school  is  illustrated  and  explained. 

The  opera  season  commenced  about  two  weeks 
since  with  the  performance  of  Rossini's  "  Tell,"  the 
part  of  Arnold  by  Herr  Young,  from  the  Royal  the- 
atre, at  Munich  ;  who,  as  a  tenor  singer  is  very  pop- 
ular with  the  Leipzig  public  and  is  engaged  for  the 
whole  season.  "  Figaro's  Man-iage,"  by  Mozart,  and 
Weber's  "  Freischiitz  "  have  since  been  given.  The 
audiences,  however,  have  not  been  so  large  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  been,  in  consequence  of  all 
Leipzig's  having  gone  crazy  over  a  young  actress 
from  Vienna,  Fraulein  Frederika  Gossman,  of 
whom  Germany  can  be  justly  proud.  Although 
quite  young,  (she  cannot  he  more  than  nineteen)  she 
is  renowned  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  and  in 
her  particular  sphere  is  unsurpassed  ;  namely,  as  sou- 
brette  and  in  all  naive  roles.  A  person  entirely  for- 
gets in  lier  playing  that  it  is  only  a  pleasant  illusion. 
All  the  press  of  Leipzig  and  vicinity  have  exhausted 
their  strains  in  her  praise,  and  after  a  performance  it 
is  really  curious  to  see  how  half  the  audience  adjourn 
to  the  stage  door  to  see  her  enter  her  carriage. 

Meyerbeer's  new  opera  is  now  in  rehearsal  in 
Dresden,  and  soon  to  be  brought  out  in  all  that  per- 
fection and  splendor  for  which  the  Royal  opera  house 
there  is  so  noted.  B. 

*It  may  not  be  known  to  all  your  readers  that  "Wagner  in- 
tends writing  an  opera  destined  (originally  at  lea^t)  for  two 
evenings  performance,  and  has  selected  the  famous  old  Ger- 
man poem,  the  "  Nibelungen,"  as  a  text.  Wagner's  ^^Rienzi," 
(alter  Bulwer's  novel  of  that  name),  has  been  given  with  suc- 
cess in  Dresden,  being  "  gotten  up  "  in  gorgeous  style,  but  so 
much  shortened  by  leaving  out  of  different  scenes  as  to  bring 
it  into  the  compass  of  one  evening's  performance. 
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Music  by  Mail.— Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  wliile  the  care 
and  rapid'ty  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

Hannah's  at  the  window  binding  shoes. 

Asa  B.  Hutchinson.  35 
A  pretty  new  Song  and  Chorus,  which  the  Hutchin- 
son Family  have  made  very  popular  within  the  limits 
of  their  last  concert-trip. 

My  held  is  like  to  rend,- Willie.  Song.    H.  Swift.  25 ' 

A  touching  little'song,  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  written 
by  Motherwell.    The  music  goes  well  with  It. 

Thou  hast  woven  the  spell.    Ballad. 

S.  L.  Schreiner.  25 
A  soft,  sad  strain  of  much  beauty, 

0  swallow,  happy  swallow.     (Die  Schwalben,  ja 
die  Schwalben.)     Duet.  E.  Kucken.  35 

Kiicken  is  still  the  most  popular  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man song  writers.  Singers  will  easily  call  to  mind  a 
number  of  familiar  tunes  of  which  he  is  the  author. 
Of  his  duets,  many  of  which  are  continually  used  in 
the  concert  room  in  Germany,  the  barcarolle  "  Fly  my 
skiff  "  is  thus  far  the  most  favorably  known  here.  The 
above  duet  ranks  almost  as  high  and  will  become  a  fa- 
vorite. 

While  I  my  banjo  play.     Song  and  Choms. 

W.  H.  Montgomery.  25 
An  Ethiopian  song,  written  for  the  Christy's  in  Lon- 
don, by  a  distinguished  English  composer.    It  is  a 
clever  imitation  of  that  peculiar  style  of  ballads  which 
originated  in  this  country. 

Nell  and  I.     Song.  G.  W.  Stratton.  25 

A  simple  melodious  song  for  beginners. 

-  "With  Guitar  Accompaniment, 

Cheer  up,  Sam.  25 

Kate  Kearney.  25 

Somebody's  Waiting  for  somebody.  25 

I've  a  guinea  I  can  spend,  (or  John  Brown).  25 

To  the  West,  to  the  West.  25 

Lass  o*  Gowrie.  25 
Serenade,  with  German  and  English  words. 

Schubert.  25 

The  Wanderer.       "         "         "  "  "        25 

Valuable  music  for  the  portfolio  of  the  amateur- 
guitarist.    The  arrangements  are  easy. 

Instrumental  Music. 
Orph^e  aux  Enfors  Quadrille.  Strauss.  30 

Composed  on  melodies  in  a  popular  French  operetta 
and  first  performed  at  the  ball  of  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  Paris. 

Prince  of  Wales  Polka.     (With  a  colored  vig- 
nette.)    50 

A  pretty  Polka,  with  a  highly  embellished  title  page, 
representing  the  young  heir  to  the  English  crown  in 
Highland  costume,  full  figure. 

Merry  sunshine  Quickstep.  W.  C.  Glynn.  10 

An  easy  bagatelle  on  Glover's  favorite  melody  to  the 
words  "  I  love  the  merry,  merry  sunshine." 

Books. 

Oratorio  of  *'The  Messiah."    By  Handel. 

(Excelsior  Edition.)  50 

Oratorio  of  "  The  Creation."    By  Haydn. 

(Excelsior  Edition.)  50 

The  above  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  all  other 
copies,  and  furnished  at  a  remarkably  low  ppice. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Concerts  (1840— 
1841),  Keviewed  by  Robert  Schumann. 

First  Coxcert,  Oct.  6. 

Overture  to  the  Ta'npyr^  by  Marschner.  —  Aria,  Belltni. — 
Concertino  forviolin.  by  F.  David.  —  Aria,  Ueluni.  —  Heroic 
Symphony,  Beethoven. 

The  choice  of  just  that  furions  Vampyre  over- 
ture for  the  beginning  of  the  whole  eyclus  might 
surprise  one ;  something  of  Glucl^'s  too  would 
have  pleased  us  better.  Meanwhile  that  by 
Marschner  always  counts  its  friends,  and  even 
lady  friends,  among  the  public,  and  remains,  in 
spite  of  its  strong  allusions  to  Weber,  a  fresh,  ef- 
fective piece  of  music.  Moreover  the  execution 
was  as  distinguished  an  one  as  has  ever  been 
heard.  The  two  airs  by  Bellini  from  the  Puri- 
tani  and  from  Norma  were  sung  by  Fraulein  So- 
phie ScHLOSS,  who  visits  us  this  winter  for  the 
second  time  ;  her  voice  is  fresh  and  strong  as  for- 
merly, and  told  particularly  well  in  the  first  air. 
Whether  just  these  Bellini  airs  were  a  judicious 
selection  for  the  beginning  of  a  first  concert,  may 
at  least  be  questioned.  If  unfortunately  we  have 
not  any  superfluity  of  German  concert  pieces  for 
the  singer,  we  have  at  least  enough  to  make  us 
able  to  dispense  with  these  entirely,  at  least  in  a 
first  concert.  And  if  it  be  urged  in  defense,  that 
Mozart,  Weber  and  Spohr  have  already  been 
heard  so  very  often,  let  us  go  farther  back.  In 
Handel's  oratorios,  in  Gluck's  operas  there  still 
lie  treasures  enough,  which  require  just  such  a 
strong,  sound  voice,  as  that  possessed  by  the 
above-named  singer,  to  raise  them  into  notice.  — 
Just  now  we  hear,  that  she  is  soon  to  sing  from 
IpJiigenia,  which  can  only  redound  to  her  honor, 
as  to  our  delight. 

In  the  violin  Concertino,  Herr  UnLRicn  again 
showed  himself  worthy  of  all  praise  ;  his  playing 
has  gained  from  year  to  year  in  certainty,  purity 
and  taste,  and  its  effect  is  altogether  edifying. 
Of  the  composition,  the  last  movement  spoke  to 
us  particularly  ;  but,  in  striving  to  make  the  or- 
chestral part  also  interesting,  the  composer  does 
here  and  there  perhaps  too  much,  which,  however, 
can  not  prevent  us  from  according  full  approval  to 
the  effort  in  itself  as  opposed  to  the  insipid  man- 
ner of  accompaniment  of  other  violin  composers. 
In  the  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  at  least,  we 
felt  ourselves  once  more  in  the  old  Leipzig  con- 
cert hall,  which  has  so  often  vibrated  with  it. 
The  orchestra  was  excellent.  Herr  Concertmeis- 
ter  David  stood  at  the  head,  as  Herr  Musik-di- 
rektor  Mendelssohn  was  not  yet  back  from  his 
journey  to  England. 

Second  Concert,  Oct.  11. 

Overture  to  Eiinjaiithe^  Weber.  —  Air,  by  Donizetti.  —  Con- 
certino for  Ba3.s  Trombone,  by  C.  G.  Mueller.  —  Air,  by 
Bellini.  —  Symphony  (B  flat  major),  Beethoven. 

The  Director,  on  his  coming  forward,  was 
greeted  with  applause,  in  which  we  joined  heart- 
ily. Upon  Weber's  compositions  special  pains 
have  been  bestowed  since  Mendelssohn  became 


director  here  in  Leipzig,  and  so  that  honor  alway 
happens  to  the  orchestra,  which  virtuosos  as  well 
as  larger  executive  masses  always  most  dearly 
covet  and  unwillingly  vouchsafe,  that,  namely, 
of  the  call  for  a  da  capo.  This  time,  too,  it  fell 
little  short  of  it,  and  the  eager  expectation  of  the 
following  number  was  perhaps  all  that  prevented 
it.  A  young  female  singer  was  announced,  pre- 
ceded by  the  fame  of  great  beauty  and  of  artistic 
culture  already  considerable ;  Fraulein  Elise 
List.  Sprung  from  a  most  highly  respectable 
family,  she  has  already  as  a  child  seen  the  other 
half  of  the  globe ;  after  which  she  passed  some 
years  in  Leipzig,  where  her  father.  North  Amer- 
ican Consul  here,  has  done  the  highest  service  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  railroad ;  and 
recently  she  came  back  to  us  from  Paris,  where 
she  had  been  spending  the  last  years.  All  this 
must  have  enhanced  the  interest  in  her  graceful 
appearance.  Her  embarrassment  was  great ;  the 
journal  mentioned  before,  it  was  her  first  appear- 
ance. Of  the  beauty  of  her  voice,  veiled  as  it 
seemed  by  anxiety,  no  one  could  doubt,  after 
hearing  a  few  bars ;  and  quite  as  little  of  the 
good  school  in  which  it  had  been  formed  ;  so  that 
one  plainly  saw  that  the  singer  willed  nothing  it 
was  not  in  her  power  to  do.  But  verily,  what 
one  can  do  excellentl}'  well  under  four  e^'es,  he 
cannot  do  half  so  well  under  a  thousand  ;  and  if 
this  holds  true  of  men  and  artists  of  importance, 
how  much  more  so  of  a  novice,  a  young  maiden 
of  eighteen  !  Only  rudeness  can  overlook  this. 
To  the  credit  of  our  public  ,  the  fair  and  bashful 
maiden  was  received  most  kindly ;  and  if  those 
were  disappointed,  who  think  more  of  empty  runs 
and  trills  than  of  the  delivery  of  a  very  noble 
organ,  still  there  are  in  our  cultivated  city  per- 
sons enough  who  know  how  to  distinguish  com- 
monplace talents  from  original  manifestations, 
and  with  the  latter  we  may  class  this  young  singer 
with  entire  conviction.  What  she  doos  not  yet 
possess,  may  be  acquired  ;  but  what  she  has,  is 
not  acquirable.  Let  her  hold  fast  to  that,  and  go 
on  with  courage  in  the  path  she  has  commenced. 
After  her  we  heard  a  master,  who  certainly 
has  stood  the  fire  a  hundred  times  and  more, 
Herr  Queisser,  the  trombonist,  who  was  re- 
ceived with  applause  the  instant  he  appeared. 
His  mastery  seems  to  remain,  year-out,  year-in, 
the  same,  and  often  makes  in  its  infallibility  a 
grandiosely  jovial  impression.  Most  beautifully 
the  B  flat  Symphony  closed  the  concert  with  the 
effect,  which  all  the  Symphonies  of  Beethoven 
make :  that  which  you  have  just  heard  always 
seems  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  Our  atten- 
tion after  the  Symphony  was  called  anew  by  a 
master  of  the  art  to  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
movement ;  there  is  evidently  a  har  too  much  here. 
Compare  the  score,  page  64,  measures  2,  3,  4. 
The  perfect  similarity  in  all  the  parts  shows  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  copyist,  or  even,  very 
possibly,  of  the  composer.  Beethoven  might  not, 
after  he  had  finished  the  work,  have  troubled  him- 
self farther  about  what  follows.  Whoever  pos- 
sesses the  original  score,  please  look  into  the  mat- 
ter ;  of  course  we  must  hold  first  of  all  to  that. 
{To  be  continued.) 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

How  we  spent  Sunday. 

(Concluded.) 

"  There  are  many  other  compositions,"  I  said, 
which  possess  more  grace  and  beauty  tlian  this  Stra- 
della  aria.   It  is  not  the  melodic  form  which  touches, 

—  like  the  pictures  of  early  Christian  Art,  it  is  more 
remarkable  for  its  solemn,  simple  harmonious  ar- 
rangement. It  is  even  more  suggestive  than  com- 
plete, but  it  has  in  it  that  tone,  that  voice,  which 
sounds  like  inspiration,  and  touches  the  heart  as  only 
such  tones  do.  As  the  severe  old  Aria  sketches  out 
boldly  the  prayer  design,  it  suggests  to  the  mind  the 
"  .solemn  silence  round  the  throne,"  while  a  soul 
whose  deep  woe  is  pressing  inward, 

"  With  a  hot  and  clinging  pain, 
Till  all  tears  are  prest  away," 

is  Striving  to  cry  :  "  Pieta,  Signore,  di  me  dolente, 
Signer,  pieta." 

''  Such  a  mn.'iic  so  clear. 

It  may  seem  in  God's  ear 

"Worth  more  than  a  woman's  soft  weeping." 

And  so  I  often  think,  my  friend,  at  nightfall,  when 
I  sit  here  alone,  the  daily  bread  labor  over,  with  the 
feverish  thi'obbing  of  sad  memories  pressing  inward, 
too  weary  to  weep  out  my  implorings  to  God,  —  then 
this  is  my  prayer  !  " 

We  remained  silent  a  few  moments. 

"  It  saved  the  young  Stradella's  life,"  I  continued, 
and  a  beautiful,  gifted  woman  sang  it  at  the  death  bed 
of  poor  Chopin.  May  we  not  hope  it  brought  conso- 
lation to  him  1  It  was  like  an  angel's  pleading, 
when  that  poor  tossed  spirit  heard  above  the  fierce 
wave-beats  of  its  agony,  that  glorious  voice  crying  : 
"  Gran  Dio,  giammai  io  sia  dannato,  uel  furco  eterno, 
Dal  tuo  rigor." 

I  drew  a  little  tabouret  to  S.'s  feet,  and  taking 
down  Liszt's  Chopin  from  the  book  shelves,  leaned 
on   her  lap.     My  sore  heart  yearned  for  caresses, 

—  like  poor  SiebenUiis,  "  whose  inner  man  was 
so  bruised  and  bleeding,  it  longed  to  embrace  any 
outward  being,  be  it  wliat  it  would."  I  pined  for  lov- 
ing touclies  ;  then  most  grateful  was  the  firm  grasp 
of  S.'s  loving  arms  about  my  neck,  and  the  warm 
breath  from  her  lips  that  rested  on  my  forehead, 
while  I  read  aloud  to  her  from  Liszt's  rich  Teutonic 
French  : 

"  Sunday,  the  IStli  of  October,  a  more  painful  cri- 
sis than  the  preceding  lasted  for  several  hours. 
Chopin  bore  the  sutfcring  with  patience  and  great 
strength  of  soul.  The  Countess  Delphino  Potocka, 
who  was  present,  was  deeply  touched,  she  we])t  bit- 
terly ;  he  perceived  her  standing  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed,  —  tall,  srelte,  clothed  in  white,  she  resembled  the 
loveliest  angelic  form,  that  ever  tlio  most  pious  pain- 
ter imagined.  He  took  lier  for  some  celestial  appa- 
rition, doubtless,  and  as  tlie  crisis  gave  him  an  in- 
stant of  repose,  he  asked  her  to  sing.  It  was  believed 
at  first  that  he  was  delirious,  but  lie  repeated  his  re- 
quest with  such  earnestness,  that  I'lio  could  dare  o|i- 
pose  him  !  Tlie  piano  of  the  drawing  room  was 
rolled  softly  up  to  the  door  of  his  cliamber,  and  the 
Countess  sang  with  re.al  sobs  in  lier  voice.  Chopin 
seemed  to  suffer  less,  while  he  listened.  She  sang 
that  famous  canticle  which  it  is  said  saved  Stradella's 
life: 

"  '  How  beautiful  it  is,'  he  murmured.  '  My  God, 
but  it  is  beautiful !  again !  again  ! ' 

"  Although  overcome  with  emotion,  the  Countess 
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had  the  noble  courage  to  accede  to  this  last  wish  of  a 
friend  and  compatriot ;  she  seated  lierself  aiJjain  at  the 
piano,  and  sang  one  of  Marcello's  psalms.  Chopin 
suddenly  grew  worse  :  every  one  was  struck  with 
fear ;  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  all  present  fell  on 
their  knees  ;  no  one  dared  to  speak,  and  only  the 
voice  of  the  Countess  was  heard  soaring  aloft,  like  a 
celestial  melody,  above  the  sighs  and  sobs  which 
formed  for  it  a  solemn,  muffled  accompaniment. 
Twilight  cast  its  mysterious  shadows  around  the  sad 
scene.  Tlio  sister  of  Chopin,  prostrate  beside  his  bed, 
wept  and  prayed,  and  never  rose  from  this  posture  so 
long  as  the  brother  so  deeply  beloved  by  her  lived." 

"And  his  Lucrezia  Floriani,"  asked  S.  "Where 
■was  she  at  that  sad  time  1 " 

"  0,  if  slie  had  been  there,  my  friend,  the  Countess 
Potocka  and  Chopin's  sister  could  not  have  been  ; 
and  then  instead  of  this  divine  scene,  there  would 
have  been  an  account,  probably  as  grotesque  as  the 
amusing  but  shocking  one  given  of  Mile,  de  I'Espi- 
iiasse,  when  she  feared  D'Alembert  was  dying,  — 
feared  1  no,  not  feared,  but  was  peering  in  curiously 
on  all  death's  workings,  with  the  cold-blooded  scru- 
tiny of  wtt  esprit-foi't." 

"  No,  it  was  well  for  all,  that  she  was  not  there  ; 
for  while  with  Liszt  I  can  do  full  justice  to  all  Mme. 
Sand's  wonderful  genius,  I  cannot  conceive  of  her 
possessing  power  to  give  happiness  or  help  at  any 
time,  to  one  like  Chopin.  How  well  Liszt  sketches 
her :  '  Brown,  olive  hued  Lelia  !  Thou  hast  led  thy 
steps  in  solitary  places,  sombre  as  Lara,  soul-tortured 
as  Manfred,  rebellious  as  Cain  ;  but  more  ferocious, 
more  pitiless,  more  inconsolable  than  they;  for  thou 
hast  not  found  one  man's  heart  suificiently  feminine 
to  love  thee  as  they  were  love  1 ;  to  pay  to  thy  mascu- 
line charms  the  homage  of  a  confiding  and  blind  sub- 
mission, a  mute  and  ardent  devotion ;  and  allow  thy 
Amazon  force  to  protect  his  obedience.' 

"  The  gracious,  elegant  tone-poet  was  not  made  for 
such  a  nature  ;  and  tliough  Prince  Karol  might  have 
forgotten  for  awhile  his  higher  origin,  under  the  mys- 
terious influences  of  her  siren  power,  he  at  last  soared 
off  into  a  purer  realm,  and  his  last  moments  on  earth 
were  left  mercifully  nndarkened  by  any  Sphrinx-tor- 
turlngs  of  that  regard  which,  in  her  cunning,  adroit 
account  of  the  intercourse  between  them  she  calls 
'  maternal  adoration  entirely  free  from  illusion.'  " 

All  these  thoughts  led  us  to  read  from  her  curious 
autobiography  —  as  long,  and  in  many  places  as  spun 
out,  as  that  of  Mme.  DeGeniis,  the  Mme.  Sand  of 
her  day,  —  all  the  passages  relating  to  Chopin,  and 
we  grew  indignant  over  her  unaimiable  unveiling  of 
the  great  but  sensitive  artist's  foibi  is.  Why  could 
she  not  have  been  as  generous  as  Liszt  ■?  Or  why 
did  not  the  memory  of  that  "  maternal  adoration  " 
impose  silence  on  her  1 

There  are  in  this  life,  often,  fearful,  mysterious  rup- 
tures between  hearts,  which  make  the  future  of  this 
world  desolate  to  both,  and  which  no  words  can  ex- 
plain, nor  rectify;  all  defence  or  exculpation  only 
vulgarizes  and  degrades  ;  better  leave  these  griefs  to 
be  resolved  in  another  state  of  being,  and  envelop  the 
ever  aching  wounds  in  the  mantle  of 

"  A  silence  more  pathetic  than  death." 

While  we  were  talking,  the  vestibule  door  opened, 
and  in  came  our  beautiful  N.,  holding  up  triumphant- 
ly in  her  fine  arms,  her  baby-boy.  Had  I  been  a 
sculptor  I  should  have  seized  the  pose  on  the  instant. 
It  was  as  beautiful  as  any  classic  Nymph  and  infant 
Bacchus,  that  the  relics  of  ancient  Art  have  to  show  us. 
Oh  1  divine  Nature,  we  have  thee  always  with  ns, 
and  yet  we  are  so  blind  ! 

"  What  are  you  two  doing  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Do 
you  know  what  time  it  is  ?  " 

"About  mid-day,  —  or  two  o'clock,  may  be." 

"  Mid-day  !  After  four,  dreamers  !  I  have  waited 
ever  since  mid-day  for  you,  and  finding  your  coming 
hopeless,  I  have  come  to  seek  you." 

We  looked  aghast.     After  4 !     And  so  much  yet 


to  be  done  before  the  6  o'clock  dinner.  The  day  had 
passed  like  a  dream.  We  sate  a  little  while  and 
talked  to  the  lovely  young  mother ;  then,  with  diffi- 
cidty,  I  carried  S.  off  fj-om  the  delicious  babe,  — she 
has  a  marvellous  proclivity  towards  such  dear  little 
animals,  —  but  I  was  relentless  ;  those  woods  at  sun- 
set must  be  seen  ;  she  must  carry  to  her  town  home  a 
memory  of  my  dearest  haunts. 

We  rushed  up  the  road,  traversed  fields  and  lifted 
fence-bars,  to  seek  the  shortest  road  to  my  pet  corners, 
to  the  path  by  the  swamp-stream,  where  nod  plume- 
like,  superb  fans,  and  bloom  the  richest  Cardinal 
flowers,  whose  vivid  scarlet  blossoms  made  S.'s  ej'es 
dance  with  delight;  —  to  the  Magnolia  thicket  and 
stately  little  pine  grove,  under  whose  shade-lapped 
in  the  velvety  moss,  I  often  long  to  be  at  rest. 
The  sunset  gilded  the  atmosphere,  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  balmy  odor  of  the  pines. 

"  Kead's  poetry  must  be  strictlj-  pastoral,"  I  said, 
"  for  one  remembers  it  always  in  such  places  as  this." 

Two  verses  from  one  of  his  last  poems,  "  The 
Singer,"  trilled  on  my  tongue,  and  I  chanted  them 
aloud,  as  we  gathered  ferns,  pushed  aside  the  tangled 
wild  vines,  tramped  over  the  soft  vielding  moss,  and 
leaned  over  the  creek  bank  in  the  long  reeds,  for 
stately,  nodding  Cardinal  blooms  and  the  wind-like 
fungus  Indian  pipe  and  snowy  white  Serpent-heads  : 

"  To  sweeter  song  the  wind  would  melt, 

That  fanned  him  ^7ith  its  perfumed  wing; 
Flowers  thronged  his  path,  as  if  they  felt 
The  warm  and  flashing  feet  of  Spring. 

The  brooklet  flung  its  ringlets  wide. 

And  leapt  to  him,  and  kept  its  pace, 
Sang  when  he  sang  and,  when  he  sighed, 

Turned  up  to  him  its  starry  lace." 

But  we  had  to  leave  the  beautiful  woods  and  hurry 
up  the  hill,  for  S.  had  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the 
attractive  uncle  and  aunt  in  their  picturesque  old 
home,  and  he,  like  Epictetus,  "  sick  in  body  and  be- 
loved by  the  gods." 

Sorrow,  old  age,  and  solemnity,  are  sublime  attri- 
butes, and  where  the  sorrow  is  silent  it  is  touching, 
and  where  the  old  age'is  calm  and  dignified  with  its 
solemnity,  it  is  truly  venerable  ;  so  we  both  felt,  as 
we  walked  silently  but  swiftly  home.  A  delicious 
dinner,  one  of  Tina's  inspirations,  awaited  us. 

"  La  soupe  est  justement  prete,"  she  said,  with  a 
victorious  Udc-like  air,  as  we  threw  off  our  chnpemis 
rondes  and  leaned  back  languidly  in  our  choirs.  She 
knew  that  news  would  give  us  fresh  energy,  for  her 
soups  are  artistic,  so  we  drew  up  to  the  table  and 
commenced. 

Artist-like  we  both  own  up  frankly  to  a  gofit  for 
appetitive  repasts  picturesquely  served.  It  is  not  the 
luxury  displayed  —  Sevres,  Bohemia,  and  Canton, 
may  be  left  unvisited,  so  that  the  legumes  and  viandes 
be  fresh,  and  cooked  nicely,  "  to  a  tilrn,"  the  soups 
savory,  the  fruits  luscious,  and  the  cafi  noir  like 
sorrow,  black  as  night  in  its  mass,  hut  golden  in  its 
sweet  drops,  soothing  and  calming  down  the  gene- 
rous dinner,  as  sorrow  does  the  too  exuberant  life. 

We  had  just  finished  soup  and  second  course,  and 
were  preparing  to  thrust  the  silver  prongs  of  our  forks 
in  the  gorgeous  melon  before  us.  S.  was  toying 
with  some  superb  Bartlett  pears,  and  I  coquettmg 
with  some  purple  grapes,  and  the  heat  of  the  draw- 
ing coffee  as  it  fell  fi-om  the  strainer  was  ringing 
rhythmically  upon  the  ear,  when  again  Cousin  H. 
came. 

"  A  second  time  to-day,"  he  cried,  reproachfully, 
"  you  break  your  promise.  Not  ready  again  for 
meeting  !  " 

Wo  tried  to  rouse  ourselves,  —  in  vain  ;  we  could 
not  leave  those  charmed  delights ;  so  we  concluded 
an  armistice.  He  should  go  before,  and  keep  a  look 
out  for  our  coming.  We  drew  a  delicious  sigh  of  re- 
lief as  he  left  us,  and  relapsed  back  into  our  sweet 
Arcadian  life  where  there  are  no  appointments  to 
keep,  no  sermons  to  hear. 

But  pleasure,  like  sorrow,  also  has  its  end  —  while 


we  were  again  drifting  off  in  a  most  unprincipled 
manner,  forgetting  all  about  meeting  and  every  thing 
else,  N.  came  in  on  us  in  such  a  stately,  calm  way 
that  we  had  to  arise  and  do  her  bidding  ;  men  can  be 
put  off,  but  a  positive  woman,  — never  !  So  we  tore 
ourselves  unwillingly  away  from  the  dear  after- 
dinner  dreams  that  were  preparing  to  brood  down 
lovingly  over  us. 

I  really  and  truly  wanted  to  hear  K.'s  sermon.  It 
was  to  be  a  farewell  one,  —  not  ihe  farewell  ones  of 
the  day,  those  bad  been  preached  in  the  morning  to 
his  flock,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  his  sabbath  school 
children  ;  but  this  was  to  be  only  a  few  farewell 
words  to  the  young  men  of  the  community  —  an  un- 
prepared, simple  good-bye.  I  had  never  heard  him 
preach,  and  for  my  own  sake  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
him  thus  unprepared,  as  I  would  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  his  natural  style  and  manner. 

I  found  him  singularly  calm  and  self-possessed, 
and  preaching  with  an  attractive  dramatic  effect  that 
would  have  made  of  him  a  fine  Shakespearian  reader 
on  the  boards.  Hillard,  I  think,  makes  a  mistake 
when  he  says  that  while  "  English  Oratory  declines 
into  hardness,  American  Oratory  degenerates  into 
sentimentality ;  "  although  he  speaks  more  to  my 
opinion  when  he  says  that  the  feminine  character 
predominates  in  the  latter.  American  oratory  is  not 
sentimental,  but  dramatic ;  sometimes  a  little  melo- 
dramatic, a  little  questionable  in  taste  it  may  be,  but 
never  sentimental ;  feminine,  bec-ause  tender  and 
touching,  when  full  of  feeling,  and  enthusiastic  and 
expansive. 

K.  is  dramatic,  essentially  so,  and  a  poet.  He 
made  some  fine  points.  One  Image,  with  the  accesso- 
ries of  form  and  gesture,  was  particularly  beautiful. 
He  was  speaking  of  the  dry  diist  and  ashes  that  mere 
worldly  ptn-suits  yield. 

"We  fashion  out,"  he  said,  "with  curious  skill, 
fair  marble  cisterns  to  ourselves ;  we  adorn  them  with 
every  gracious  sculpture,  and  bring  to  them  all  that 
taste  and  culture  can  supply ;  but  when  we  go  to 
draw  up  living  waters  from  them  we  find  them  dry, 
and  our  fevered,  parched  souls  turn  away  fainting, 
with  hot  lips  seeking  hopelessly,  in  tlie  dry  desert  of 
the  world,  for  drink  and  refreshment." 

Nature  has  bestowed  on  K.  an  elegant,  slender, 
rather  languishing  form,  and  endowed  him  with  a 
most  musical  voice,  which  rings  out  like  a  clarion, 
and  at  times  is  as  plaintive  as  a  horn  heard  on  a  lake 
by  moonlight ;  added  to  this,  he  has  most  graceful 
gestures,  and  the  self-possession  and  calmness  of  mid- 
age. 

I  looked  curiously  around  this  assemblage,  which 
was  a  rare  sight  for  me  to  see,  as  I  have  not  been  fbr 
years  in  a  Protestant  church,  and  the  congregations 
of  my  own  faith  are  so  widely  different.  This  was 
a  true  American  audience  of  the  old  Pilgrim  stamp; 
stolid,  quiet  men, and  self-restrained,  enduring  looking 
women,  most  of  them  hard-working;  and  I  thought, 
as  my  eyes  rested  dreamily  on  some  suggestive  faces, 
of  what  a  wide  field  there  is  in  our  country  fbr  an 
"  Adam  Bede"  or  "  John  Halifax,"  novelist.  Some 
day  such  a  woman  will  arise  and  portray  this  Ameri- 
can life  of  the  interior,  this  hardy  plant  of  the  old  Pu- 
ritan graft.  Some  woman  —  not  a  man,  for  none 
but  a  woman  could  write  such  books  as  "Jane  Eyre," 
"  John  Halifax,"  and  "Adam  Bede,"  which  seize 
with  so  powerful  a  grasp  on  the  public  taste. 

Strange  public  !  for  how  is  it  that  it  takes  so  earn- 
estly to  books  so  different  in  their  character  1  I  am 
a  heretic  on  that  subject ;  I  admit  it ;  for  while  I  ac- 
knowledge the  great  merit  of  "John  Hahfax,"  and 
"  Adam  Bede,"  I  never  shall  read  them  but  the  once ; 
but  "  Jane  Eyre  "  has  been  and  will  be  a  companion 
of  my  walks,  my  dreamy  after  dinner  hours  and  my 
midnight  waiting|moments  for  tardy  sleep. 

And  now  the  Sunday  is  over,  and  the  new  week 
commences  with  its  teaching-toil  for  me,  and  unwil- 
ling parting  from  my  friend,  who  goes   back  to  her 
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town  home,  beai'ing  pleasant  memories,  I  trust,  of  her 
old  companion,  whose  path  once  lay  beside  hers,  in 
the  golden  wheat  tracks  of  gracious,  elegant  town 
life,  now  and  forever  running  so  widely  apart.  Yes, 
her  memories  are  pleasant,  for,  as  I  wrote  tliese  last 
words,  a  letter  from  her  was  laid  down  before  me. 

"Dear  A.,"  she  writes,  "  what  a  host  of  pleasant 
recollections  I  have  about  you  and  B.  Tlie  walks, 
the  talks,  the  books,  the  music,  the  breakfasts  and 
dinners  —  all  are  delightful.  Tell  Tina  her  soups 
have  made  me  misanthropical.  Last  niglit  I  read 
Shcnstone's  '  Schoolmistress'  aloud,  wliich  motlier  en- 
joyed greatly.  Is  it  not  a  nice  homely  picture  ?  Tlie 
scent  of  the  old  fasliioned  tliyme  and  sweet  marjoram 
seem  to  linger  in  its  lines,  just  as  that  poem  of  Read's, 
Tlie  Singer,'  will  forever  smell  to  me  of  the  frag- 
rant piny  odors  of  your  Uncle's  woods,  and  bring 
back  to  me  the  nodding  ferns  and  gorgeous  Lobelias. 
Tell  your  Uncle  bow  I  love  his  woods.     Good  Bye." 

September  29,   1859.  A.  E. 


A  Course  of  Practice  for  Learners  of  the 
Piano-forte. 

(From  Knorr's  '■  MethO(iic.^l  Guide.") 
Transition  to  Second  Period. 

Having  passed  satisfactorily  througli  all  these  exer- 
cises and  studies,  the  pupil  may  be  considered  master 
of  the  rudiments,  and  should  he  led  to  compositions 
of  medium  difficulty,  beginning  with  the  easiest  of 
the  kind.  In  the  nature  of  things,  no  exact  defini- 
tion can  be  given  of  such  a  class.  A  reference  to  tbe 
compositions  themselves,  which  will  he  enumerated, 
will  give  a  sufficiently  distinct  idea  of  what  the  au- 
thor means. 

Preparatory  to  these  there  will  be  new  mechanical 
finger  exercises  required,  but  with  a  greater  compass 
than  heretofore. 

As  the  teacher  can  lay  only  a  few  of  these  mechan- 
ical exercises  before  his  pupils  at  a  time,  for  private 
study,  and  so  iiU  only  half  the  time  of  tlie  lesson 
with  them,  he  will  do  well  (rather  than  neglect  the 
musical  progress  entirely,  and  least  of  all  in  reading 
notes)  to  fill  up  the  other  half  of  the  lesson  by  four- 
hand  pieces.  He  should  select,  however,  rather  agree- 
able pieces,  to  counterbalance  the  dryness  of  the  me- 
chanical study.  This  purpose  will  be  answered  by  a 
collection  of  arrangements,  (mostly  froni  operas),  ed- 
ited by  Diabelli,  in  Vienna,  called  Euterpe.  The  au- 
thor recollects  how  his  pupils  .always  liked  to  play  es- 
pecially the  following  numbers  of  this  collection  :  14, 
22,  25,27,  52,  (Rossini.)  Nos.  255,  259,  261,26.3, 
(Auher.)     No.  286,  (F.  Schuliert.) 

We  now  give  a  list  of  the  easiest  compositions  and 
etudes  of  this  class,  of  medium  dijfirtdfi/. 

J.  Plei/el,  favorite  Rondos,  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  A  and 
Eh,  (Leipzig,  Peters,)  .are  two  pleasing  pieces,  by 
■which  musical  elocution  may  be  greatlv  promoted, 
although  Pleyel  has  become  somewhat  antiquated. 

G.  CicH,  Rondinos,  op.  34  and  35,  in  Eli  and  A, 
(Vienna,  Haslinger,)  contain  nicely-treated  themes 
by  P.aganini  and  Strauss,  and  are  well  suited,  in 
point  of  dilficulty,  to  follow  those  of  Pleyel.*  Here 
too  belong, — 

C  Mayer,  Variations,  op.  41,  on  a  Russian  song, 
in  F,  (Leipzig,  Hofmeister ;)  and 

Beelhooen,  6  Variations,  No.  3,  on  "  Aelcor  piu,"  in 
G,  (Vienna,  Diabelli.)  The  first  exemplifies  the 
easy  and  elegant,  the  last  the  legato  and  expressive 
style. 

C.  Maijer,  Valse,  in  Eb,  (Leipzig,  Breitkopf  and 
Ilartel,)  presents  a  special  exercise  in  dotted  notes, 
to  be  held  with  the  greatest  care  througli  their  full 
value,  whilst  in  its  Trio,  (in  the  manner  of  F.  Schu- 
hert's  "  Le  Desire"  Waltz, t)  the  upper  voice  is  to  be 
nicely  and  carefully  slurred.  It  is  found  most  correct 
in  the  author's  edition  of  A._E.  Miiller's  Method, 
Piirt  L  end  of  §  114. 

F.  Schubert,  Moments  Musicales,  op.  94,  (Vienna, 
Diabelli,)  contain  a  beautiful  thought,  (in  F  minor,) 
which,  unfortunately,  is  not  to  be  had  separately. 

Suitable  pieces  for  two  and  four  hands  at  this 
stage  are, — 

F.  Hiinten,  op.  12,  28,  31,  52,  50. 
W.  Plachij,  op.  1 . 

J,  Schmitt,  op.  62. 

C.  Czerni),  op.  Ill,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Besides  these  pieces  for  two  or  four  hands, — 

li.  Bertini,  Etudes',  op.  29  and  32,  (Leipzig,  Peters,) 
may  be  especially  noted.  They  were  originally  de- 
signed as  a  preparation  for  the  famous  gtudes  of  J. 

*  There  are,  in  all,  seven  of  such  Rondinos  by  Lickl. 
t  Of  thi.s  Waltz,  commonly  ascribed  to  Beethoven,  only  the 
germ  is  found  is  one  of  that  composer^s  works. — Tr. 


B.  Cramer.  As  the  study  of  the  whole  might  prove 
too  tedious,  I  make  here  a  selection  of  one  fourth, 
without,  however,  intending  to  impose  any  restriction 
upon  the  teacher.  Nos.  1  and  8,  in  C  ;  Nos.  14  and 
16,  in  E  minor;  Nos.  39  and  21,  in  F;  Nos.  24  and 
48,  in  C  ;  Nos.  43  and  47,  in  G ;  No.  34,  in  C  mi- 
nor ;  and  No.  37,  in  All.* 

Stephen  Seller's  Romantic  Etudes,  op.  45,  (Berlin, 
Schlesinger,)  books  first  and  second,  form  .an  agree- 
able variety  from  those  of  Bertini,  which  have  gener- 
ally a  more  classical  style  ;  Heller's  are  interesting 
throughout,  as  they  arc  less  based  upon  dry  figures, 
but  are  agreeable,  melodious  compositions. 

SECOND   PERIOD. 

Pieces  of  Medium  DirncnLTr,  First  Half. 

Coming  to  the  compositions  of  medium  difficulty, 
which  exist  in  great  numbers,  the  teacher  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  (for  the  beginning,  at  least)  there  are 
two  roads  on  which  to  advance,  according  as  the  pu- 
pil shows  more  of  an  artistical  or  of  a  dilettantic  ten- 
dency. The  first  leads  mainly  tlirough  the  works  of 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Clementi,  and  similar  composers; 
the  other  through  those  of  Hiinten,  Herz,  &c.  It 
will  suffice  to  enumerate  only  a  few  pieces  of  this 
kind,  (of  which  there  are  only  too  many,)  in  pro- 
gressive order,  (as  far  as  pnicticable,  as,  after  all,  the 
main  difference  in  their  difficulty  depeijds  upon  the 
movement.)  These  the  teacher  may  study,  with  his 
pupil,  selecting  alternately  two-hand  and  four-hand 
pieces,  according  to  his  own  judgment.  This  list,  in- 
complete as  it  is,  may  serve,  at  least,  as  a  standard  in 
the  selection  of  other  similar  compositions. 

A.  I'or  two  Hands. 

F.  Lausl-a,  Sonat.  brill,  op.  37,  in  C. 

F.  Hiinten,  Fantas.  [Donna  del  Logo,)  op.  24,  in  C. 
Var.  (Them.  Allan.)  op.  16,  in  C.  Var.  (3  Airs 
Ital.)  op.  65,  No.  1,  [La  Zaira,)  in  F ;  No.  2,  (La 
Niobe,)  in  C;  No.  3,  (La  Norma,)  in  Eb. 

H.  Herz.  Rondo  caract.  (Bare  de  I'Op.  Marie.)  op. 
33,  in  C.  Les  Trois  Graces,  op.  68.  No.  1  (Cavnt. 
Pirat.)  in  Eb  ;  No.  2.  (Cavat.  Semii-amide,)  in  D; 
No.  3,  (Cavat.  Anna  Bolena,)  in  F. 

C.  Czerny,Var.  (Sehnsiichts  Waher,)  op.  12,  in  Ah.* 

C.  ifayer,  Var.  (on  a  Waltz  l>y  Gallenberg,)  in  Ah. 

Gelinek,  9  Var.  (on  "Wann  i  in  der  Frnh,")  in  Eb. 

Hummel,  Rondo  fav.  op.  11,  in  Eb.  La  Bella  Ca- 
price, op.  55,  in  Bb. 

Dussek,  La  Consolation,  op.  52,  in  Bb. 

Mozart,  Fantas  in  C  minor  ;  and  Rondo,  in  A  mi- 
nor.     (Eavr.  Compl.  de  Mozart,  Cah.  VI. 

LIni/dn,  Sonat.  op.  92,  in  Eb.  See  CEiivr.  compl. 
de  Haydn,  Cah.  I.  No.  1. 

Clementi,  Presto,  in  Bb,  (first  movement,)  No.  1. 
Sonata  in  G  minor.  No.  12,  CEuvr.  compl.  de  Clemen- 
ti, Cah.  I.  Toccata,  in  Bb,  (Liv.  I.  of  Czerny's 
"  Ecole  da  Doiyter.) 

If  any  wish  for  arrangements,  they  may  play  0«- 
vertnre  lancred.,  (Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel,)  or  Oucc^rt. 
Jean  de  Paris,  (Peters;)  nor  are  the  dances  by 
Strauss,  Lanner,  Lahitzky,  Gungl,  Lurabye,  &c.,  al- 
together to  be  condemned ;  only  every  thing  in  its 
proper  time. 

B.  For  four  Hands. 

Clementi,  6  Sonat.,  (Euvr.  compl.  de  CI.,  Cah.  IV. 

Hummel,  Nott.  op.  90,  in  F. 

Mozart,  Sonates,  &c.,  (Euvr.  compl.  de  M.,  Ccdi. 
VII.  VIII. 

C.  Czerny,  Var.  (on  Gallenberg's  Waltz,)  op.  87, 
in  Ah. 

F.  Ries,  Marches,  op.  9, 12,  22.  Var.  (AirRusse,) 
op.  14. 

Of  arrangements  in  which  the  pupil  may  play  also 
the  bass,  the  following  are  particularly  recommended  : 

Spohr,  Nott.  op.  34,  (Peters.) 

Beethoven,  Septette,  op.  20,  (Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel,) 
and  the  easier  sort  of  Overtures  ;  for  instance  :  De- 
mophon  ;  Siviss  Family  ;  .Joseph ;  11  Pirata  ;  Abu  Hrs- 
san  ;  Sargino  ;  Elizabeth  ;  Maurer ;  Enchanted  Rose  ; 
Fra  Diavolo,  etc.  Bad  arrangements,  as  contained 
in  various  cheap  collections  to  bo  met  with,  are  to  be 
avoided. 

Pieces  of  Medium  Diffiodltt,  Second  Half. 

A.     For  two  Hands. 

As  the  way  to  compositions,  gradually  larger  and 
more  difficult,  is  prepared  mainly  by  the  better  class 
of  Andes,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  special  sup- 

*  For  those  who  may  possess  the  French  edition,  or  that  of 
Schott  &  Sons,  or  .Toh.  Andre,  we  here  enumerate  the  num- 
bers under  which  these  etudes  may  there  be  found.  They  are : 
Op.  29,  Nos.  25  and  1  in  C.  and  Nos.  10  and  12,  in  E  minor. 
Op.  32,  No.  S,  and  op.  29.  No.  19,  in  F.  Op.  29,  No.  16,  and 
op.  32,  No.  25,  in  0.  Op.  32,  Nos.  6  and  12,  in  0.  Op.  32,  No. 
18,  in  0  minor,  and  op.  32,  No.  19  in  Ab.— Tr. 

*  The  "Sehnsuchts  Walzcr"  {Le  Desire)  originated  with 
Beethoven,  op.  7;  the  Waltz  itself  is  by  F.  Schubert,  op.  9. 


plements  of  the  instruction  book,  these  shall  he  men- 
tioned first  in  the  following  list :  — 

A.  Schmitt,  Etudes,  op.  16,  Cah.  I.  A  work  less 
universally  appreciated,  but  excellent  in  details, 
which  has  for  its  main  object  equality  and  persistency 
of  touch.  Nos.  6,  8,  and  13  may  be  recemmended 
even  to  finished  players. 

J.  B.  Cramer,  Etudes,  Cah.  I.  A  work  famous  all 
over  the  world  ;  the  basis  of  study  for,  perhaps,  all 
the  virtuosi ;  which  aims  to  secure,  not  only  the  great- 
est possible  quiet  of  the  hands  in  legato  playing,  but, 
also,  particularly  the  practice  of  the  weaker  fingers, 
the  third  and  fourth.  Hints  for  some  passages  are 
contained  in  the  author's  edition  of  this  book,  with 
notes,  (Boston,  O.  Ditson  &  Co.) 

A.  E.  Mailer,  Caprices,  op.  29,  Cah.  I.  Nos.  1  and 
2.  A  work  trul}'  classical,  having  for  its  object 
chiefly  the  practice  of  artificial  operations  of  the 
hands  ;  as  exchanging,  interlocking  (the  fingers  of 
one  hand  between  those  of  the  other),  and  crossing 
hands. 

C.  Czerny,  Toccata,  op.  92,  in  C.  An  uninterrup- 
ted exercise  in  double  notes,  promoting  firmness  and 
persistency  in  touch,  and  at  the  same  time  written  in 
a  more  vigorous  and  pithy  style  than  most  of  the 
works  of  this  composer. 

C.  Mayer,  Toccata  in  E.  A  counterpart  of  the 
preceding,  as  its  object  is  an  easy  change  of  fingers 
by  repeatedly  striking  the  same  key.  As  a  composi- 
tion, it  is  a  model  of  elegance,  being  one  of  the  earli- 
est works  of  this  composer. 

//.  Herz,  Exerc.  and  Preludes,  op.  21.  Exercises 
and  improvisations  in  easy,  unrestrained  form  (a  Ca- 
prircio)  a  key  to  many  passages  of  Herz.  Var.  brill. 
(  Violette,)  op.  48  in  G.  Var.  brill.  [Derni^re  Valse 
de  Weber,*)  op.  51  in  Ab. 

C.  Maya;  3d  Gr.  Rondo  in  B  minor.  Towards 
the  end  to  be  played  without  exchanging  the  fingers. 

C.  M.  von  Weber,  Gr.  Polonaise,  op.  21,  in  Eb. 
Auffordcrung  z.  Tanze,  (Invitation  to  the  Dance,)  op. 
65;  in  I)b.     Polacc.  brill,  op.  72,  in  E. 

The  following  pieces  belong  to  the  class  of  Lieder 
ohno  Woiie,  (Songs  without  Words,)  which  name  is 
given  nowadays  to  almost  any  thing  that  is  entitled 
Romance,  Noiiurno,  Rhapsody,  Pens^e  Fugitive,  &c. 
They  are  intended  to  make  the  pupil  fiimiliar  with 
methods  of  elocution  very  frequently  occurring  in  our 
parlor  music. 

Field,  Notturno,  (No.  5.)  in  Bb.  A  kind  of  sere- 
nade, noble  in  the  simplicity  of  the  melody,  on  a 
broad  harmonic  basis.  This  kind  of  compositions 
Field  was  the  first  to  introduce.* 

C.  Maya;  Notturno,  (No.  3.)  in  E. 

Kalkbrennei;  Pens€e  Fugitive,  (La  Femme  du  Marin) 
in  G. 

L^eop.  de  Meyer,  Chant  Bohgmien,  in  Ab. 

Henselt,  Chrason  d' Amour,  op.  5,  No.  II,  in  Bb, 
originally  in  B. 

Liszt, '/Mb  der  Thranen,  ("Praise  of  Tears,")  by 
F.  Schubert.     Transcription  in  D. 

Dohtet;  Notturno,  op.  24,  in  Db. 

Chopin,  Notturno,  op.  9,  No.  2,  in  Eb.  On  the 
basis  of  that  of  Field  mentioned  above  ;  only  much 
more  complicated,  but  without  injuring  the  beauty, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  heightened  by  pecu- 
liar manners  of  playing,  (a  In  Paganini.)  Mazurkas 
op.  9,  7,  (Liv.  1  and  2.)  Vals.  op.  18,  in  Eb.  2 
Polon.  op.  26.     Vals.  op.  42.  in  Ab. 

These  easiest  of  Chopin's  compositions  give  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  modern  romantic  school, 
which  is  generally  placed  in  contrast  with  the  old 
classical  school.  It  has  its  foundation  in  Beethoven's 
later  warks,  and  in  those  of  F.  Schubert ;  it  was, 
however,  not  fully  recognized  until  it  got  a  new  im- 
petus from  Pag.inini.  Chopin  t  and  Robert  Schu- 
mann, two  kindred  poetical  natures,  were  the  first 
to  own  allegiance  to  it. 

R.  Schu7nann,  Papillons,  op.  2.  ICindascenen , 
(Scenes  d' En/ants,)  op.  15. 

(These  two  works  of  Schumann  are  among  tbe 
easiest  of  this  composer,  who,  however,  requires  less 
of  mechanical  practice  than  of  spiritual  comprehen- 
sion.) 

Those  wishing  for  arrangements  may  take  two 
overtures  by  Mozart,  viz.  :  to  Don  Juan  and  to  The 
Magic  Flute,  (Peters  ;)  one  of  Gluck  to  his  Iphigenie 
in  Aulis;  and  that  of  Spohr  to  Faust. 

B.     For  four  Hands. 

Moscliclcs,  Rondo  brill,  op.  30.  in  A. 
Kalkln-enner,  Yar.  (Murch  de  Moise)  op.  94,  in  A. 

*  The  waltz  known  as  Weber's  Last  fl'altz  ia  not  by  Weber, 
but  by  Reissigor.— Tr.  ..,,,. 

*  Other  notturnos  by  Field  are  also  very  beautiful;  for  in- 
stance, No,  3.  in  Ab;  No.  4,  in  A.  New  edition,  by  Liszt, 
Schubert,  &  Co..  Hamburg  and  Ix^ipzig. 

t  A  life  of  Chopin,  and  a  most  excellent  exposition  of  Cho- 
pin's genius,  as  it  is  embodied  in  bis  works,  by  Franz  Liszt,  the 
hero  of  modern  piano  playing,  and  one  of  the  few  intimate 
friends  of  Chopin,  may  bo  found  in  Nos.  3-11,  Vol.  I.,  of 
"  Dwig-hfs  Journal  of  Music." 
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Pixis,  "Var.  (them,  orig.)   op.   112,  in   D.     Var. 
{Rob.  le  Diable,]  op.  117,  in  C. 

Of  Arrangements. 

J.  Haydn,  Symphonies,  arranged  by  C.  Klage,  Nos. 
3,  7,  9,  14  ;  and, 

Mozart,  Symphonies,  in  older  arrangements,  (G 
minor,  Eb,  C  with  the  dosing  fugue  ;)  also  Overtures 
viz.:  Lulu;  John  of  Finn/and;  Dessauer  March; 
Alfonso  and  Estrdla ;  Preciosa  ;  Falconei-'s  Bride : 
The  Vestal;  Olympia;  and  others. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  213.) 

No.  41. 
L.  Mozart  to  his  Wife. 

Mantua  Jan.  11,  1770. 

AVe  arrived  yesterday,  and  an  hour  after  we  were 
at  the  Opera.  We  are  in  excellent  health,  God  be 
thanked.  "Wolfgangerl  looks  like  a  captain  who  has 
just  gone  through  a  campaign  ;  the  air  and  the  chim- 
ney fires  have  tanned  him,  chiefly  round  the  nose  and 
the  mouth  ;  pretty  much  like  the  Emperor.  My 
beauty  has  not  greatly  suffered  as  yet,  —  fortunately, 
for  I  should  be  sadly  grieved. 

I  went  to  see  the  Prince  of  Taxis  to-day,  but  he 
was  away  .and  his  gracious  spouse,  the  Princess,  had 
so  many  letters  to  write  slie  could  not  receive  her 
compatriots.  '  To-morrow  we  dine  with  Count  Eu- 
gene d'Arco.  At  Verona  we  saw  the  Museum  Lapi- 
darium ;  yon  can  read  the  description  of  it  in 
Keyster's  travels.  I  bring  back  with  me,  however,  a 
volume  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Verona.  I 
should  make  this  letter  too  heavy  and  too  dear  were  I 
to  inclose  the  papers  which  speak  of  Wolfgang.  I 
send  you  one,  however,  in  which  there  are  two  mis- 
takes, namely,  that  they  call  him  maestro  di  capdia, 
and  that  they  make  him  less  than  13,  whereas  it 
should  be  under  14.  I  could  send  you  all  sorts  of 
documents  about  him,  for  poets  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  singing  his  praises. 

No.  42. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Milan,  Jan.  26,  1770 

On  the  16th  there  was  the  nsunl  weekly  concert  at 
Mantua,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy, 
to  which  we  were  invited.  I  wished  you  could  have 
seen  the  Teatrino  Academia.  Never,  in  my  life,  have 
I  seen  anything  prettier  of  the  kind.  It  is  not  a 
Theatre,   but   an   opera   house,  with  private  boxes. 

Instead  of  the  stage,  there  is  a  platform,  on  which 
the  musicians  are  stationed,  and  behind  the  musi- 
cians is  a  row  of  private  boxes  for  the  audience. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  describe  the  multitude  of  people, 
the  applause,  the  noise,  the  shouts,  the  "  bravos" 
succeeding  one  upon  another  ;  in  a  word,  the  general 
admiration.  Count  Eugene  d'Arco  showed  us  every 
imaginable  politeness  at  Mantua.  As  to  the  Prince 
of  Taxis,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  an  audience. 

He  was  returning  home  just  at  the  moment  of  our 
second  visit.  But  we  were  told  that  the  Prince  had 
eng.agements  which  he  could  not  |)nt  off,  and  begged 
we  would  come  another  time.  The  countenance"  the 
trembling  voice  of  the  servant,  and  his  confused  ex- 
pressions, showed  me  instantly  that  the  prince  had  no 
desire  to  see  us.  God  forbid  I  should  disturb  any 
one  in  the  midst  of  engagements,  especially  when  to 
do  so  involved  a  long  journey  and  coach-hire  info  the 
bargain.  Fortunately  we  have  neither  of  us  lost, 
anything  by  not  coming  into  closer  contact,  for  we 
saw  each  other  at  a  distance,  and  if  I  saved  the  cost 
of  a  coach,  I  spared  him  the  fright  of  having  to  show 
me  some  politeness  in  return  for  the  honors  he  met 
with  at  the  court,  and  from  the  nobility  of  Salsburg. 

I  send  you  a  piece  of  poetry  written  by  a  Sicnor 
Sartoretti,  with  whom  we  dined  at  Mantua.  The 
next  day  came  a  servant  bearing  in  gallant  style 
upon  a  salver  a  magnificent  boquet,  flicked  out  with 
red  ribbons,  to  which  was  appended  a  four-ducat 
piece.  The  verses  were  stuck  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  boquet.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  met  every- 
where with  excellent  people,  and  that  everywhere  we 
found  friends  quite  marked  in  their  feelings,  who 
never  left  us  till  our  departure,  and  would  have  done 
anything  to  make  our  stay  agreeable.  I  may  men- 
tion, for  instance,  the  family  of  Count  Spaursk  at 
Inspruck ;  Baron  Picini,  Count  Ladron,  Crisfiani 
Cosmi,  at  Eoveredo ;  Count  Carlo  Emily,  Marquis 
Carlotti,  Count  Giusti,  the  house  of  Luggiatti,  and 
especially  M.  Locatelli,  at  Verona,-  at  Mantua,  the 
house  of  Count  d'Arco,  and  especially  Signor  Rotti- 
nelli,  who,  with  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  quite 
placed  themselves  at  our  disposal.  The  wife  was  full 
of  solicitude  for  ATolfgang,  as  though  she  had  been 


his  mother,  and  we   did  not  part  without  shedding 
tears. 

I  must  also  tell  you,  that  neither  at  Mantua  nor  at 
Verona  do  concerts  pay.  Everyone  comes  in  gratis  ; 
at  Verona,  only  the  nobility  do  so,  as  they  alone  con- 
tribute to  the  concerts  ;  at  Mantua,  besides  the  nobili- 
ty, the  military  and  the  citizens  do,  because  the 
Academy  is  kept  up  by  an  endowment  of  the 
Empress.  You  will  thereby  be  apprised  that  we  are 
in  no  likelihood  of  becoming  rich  in  Italy,  and  you 
must  learn  that  it  is  much  if  one  clears  travelling 
expenses.     Hitherto  I  have  always  succeeded  in  this. 

In  the  six  weeks  since  our  departure  from.  Salz- 
burg we  have  spent  seventy  ducats.  For  even  when 
living  a  porta,  and  never  dining  at  home  scarcely, 
supper,  the  rooms,  fire-wood  are  still  so  dear,  that 
you  never  leave  an  inn  without  parting  with  abont  six 
ducats  for  only  nine  or  ten  days.  I  thank  God  I 
left  you  at  home.  In  the  first  place,  you  could  not 
have  borne  the  cold  :  secondly,  it  would  have  cost  an 
enormous  sum  of  money,  and  we  could  not  have  had 
the  free  quarters  we  are  now  enioying  in  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Augustines  of  St.  Mark,  where  we  are 
not  saved  all  the  expense,  it  is  true,  but  we  are  com- 
modiously  and  safely  lodged,  and  quite  close  to  His 
Excellency  Count  Firmiami.  Every  night  our  beds' 
are  warmed,  so  that  Wolfgang  is  delighted  to  go  to 
bed.  One  of  the  friars  waifs  on  ns. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Miss  Hosmer's  Zenobia, 

(From  tbe  Home  Jonrnal.) 

Your  entertaining  jonrnal  seldom  fails  in  cordial 
recognition  of  whatever  indicates  progressive  ten- 
dencies in  the  education  and  character  of  women. 
Therefore,  you  cannot  be  otherwise  than  deeply  in- 
terested in  Harriet  Hosmer,  spiritually  the  twin-sister 
of  Rosa  Bonhenr,  of  whom  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents lately  gave  such  a  irraphic  and  lively  sketch. 

When  I  parted  from  Miss  Hosmer,  on  her  return 
to  Rome,  in  1857,  her  mind  was  completely  occupied 
with  planning  a  statue  of  Zenobia  in  chains,  as  she 
appeared  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Aurelian. 
The  personal  beauty  and  proud  bearing  of  that  great 
Queen  of  the  East  rendered  her  an  admirable  subject 
for  sculpture  ;  and  the  costume  of  the  place  and  pe- 
riod was  also  extrsmely  favor.^ble  to  artistic  purposes 
But  the  earnest  young  sculptor  foresaw  many  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  success.  The  action  of  walking 
would  obviously  be  very  difficult  to  render  gracefully 
and  naturally  in  marble;  and  it  required  srcnius  to 
conceive  and  embody  the  expression  suitable  to  the 
Majesty  of  Palmyra  under  such  pamful  circumstances. 
I  said  to  myself :  "  If  my  cnteri'jrising  and  enero:etic 
young  friend  accomplishes  this  task  well,  she  will  as- 
suredly deserve  a  place  in  the  world's  history." 

She  has  accomplished  it  well.  I  am  sure  that 
would  be  3'our  prompt  verdict,  if  yon  could  see  a 
photograph  of  the  completed  statue,  which  I  received 
from  Rome  last  week. 

She  has  worked  .at  this  great  statue  with  such  in- 
tensity of  purpose,  and  such  untiring  labor,  that  phy- 
sicians sent  her  into  Switzerland  to  save  her  life. 
The  production  is  worth  .all  the  concentrated  thousht 
sb.e  has  bestowed  upon  it.  It  far  surpasses  anything 
she  has  hitherto  done.  Many  women,  if  they  had 
accomplished  half  as  much,  would  think  they  had  a 
right  to  put  up  at  the  Plotel  de  I'LTnivers,  and  do 
nothing  during  the  remainder  of  their  natural  lives, 
hut  repose  on  their  laurels,  and  be  lionized  by  visitors. 
But  Miss  Hosmer  is  not  one  of  that  stamp.  Her 
sonl  is  so  absorbed  by  an  intense  love  of  Art.,  that  she 
will  never  he  satisfied  with  any  stopping-place  on  the 
ladder  of  excellence. 

The  statue  of  Zenobia  is  larger  than  life  size.  The 
head  is  covered  with  a  helmet,  fashioned  like  a  tiara 
in  front,  suggested  by  a  medal  of  the  Palmyrean 
Queen  in  the  British  Museum.  Under  this,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  royal  costumes  of  the  East,  is  a  gemmed 
fillet,  the  ends  of  which  fall  among  her  curls,  and 
meet  in  a  pleasing  line,  the  ornamented  cinte  crossed 
upon  the  breast.  The  left  hand  clutches  the  chain 
fastened  to  her  wrist  by  manacles  in  the  shape  of 
bracelets.  On  the  right  arm,  which  falls  naturally 
and  easily  by  her  side,  is  visible  a  thin  sleeve  looped 
up  in  the  Amazonian  fashion.  Over  this  first  dress 
is  a  shorter  robe  of  thicker  material.  The  ample 
folds  of  a  rich  mantle,  fastened  on  the  shoulders  with 
gems,  breaks  up  the  monotonous  outline  of  the  more 
closely-fitting  garments.  The  whole  costume  is  a 
charming  combination  of  Grecian  grace  with  oriental 
magnificence.  In  the  position  of  the  feet  and  limbs, 
the  artist  seems  to  me  to  have  accomplished  the  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  task  of  making  a  just  poise  between 
action  and  repose.     It  indicates  precisely  the  slow, 


measured  treaS  natural  to  a  stately  person  walking  in 
a  procession.  The  expression  of  the  beautiful  face 
is  admirably  conceived.  It  is  sad,  but  calm,  and 
very  proud  ;  the  expression  of  a  great  soul,  whose 
regal  majesty  no  misfortune  could  dethrone.  Miss 
Hosmer,  in  a  letter  accompanying  the  photograph, 
writes  :  "  I  have  tried  to  make  her  too  proud  to  ex- 
hibit passion  or  emotion  of  any  kind  ;  not  subdued, 
though  a  prisoner ;  but  calm,  grand,  and  strong  within 
hei'self."  I  think  the  public  will  agree  that  she  has 
successfully  embodied  this  high  ideal  of  her  superb 
subject. 

Are  you  not  glad  a  woman  has  done  this  ?  I  know 
yon  are  ;  or  I  would  not  have  written  to  you  of  my 
own  delight  in  this  great  performance  of  our  gifted 
countrywoman. 

This  grand  specimen  of  modem  sculpture  is  now 
at  Rome,  in  the  Academia  dei  Quiriti.  It  will  be  ex- 
hibited a  short  time  in  London,  and  then  brought  to 
this  country.  L.  Maria  Child. 


Page's  "Venus  Conducting  .^neas  from 
Troy." 

From  tbe  N.  T.  Albion. 

Mr.  Page's  picture  is  new  here  and  on  exhibition 
at  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery.  It  is  a  striking,  and  in 
some  respects,  an  admirable  work, — one  which  at 
once  asserts  its  claim  to  a  careful  consideration  of  its 
merits. 

The  composition  is  as  simple  as  it  could  well  be. 
Venus  stands  in  a  shell  which  is  drawn  b}'  a  pair  of 
doves  and  pushed  by  a  pair  of  wingless  cnpids.  In 
the  far  distance  the  Trojan  ships  are  seen,  following 
the  goddess.  Conventional  forms  and  standards 
have  been  adopted  with  regard  to  every  part  of  the 
picture,  except  the  principal  figure.  Tlie  sea,  the 
shell,  the  ships,  the  doves,  the  loves,  are  all  impossi- 
ble in  nature  ;  and  this  is  well  enough,  for  they  pro- 
fess to  be  nothing  more  than  conventional.  But  it 
has  been  the  painter's  aim  to  paint  the  woman  as  like 
nature — ideal  nature — as  a  woman  could  be  painted. 
He  has  interposed  no  drapery,  no  limb,  no  shadow  to 
perform  the  slightest  office  of  concealment.  Yet  the 
picture  is  entirely  modest.  We  have  seen  many  a 
portrait  of  a  woman  clothed  to  the  chin  and  to  the 
wrists,  at  which  men  and  women  with  the  least  deli- 
eaev  of  perception  conld  not  look  together,  and  from 
which  men  so  endowed  would  turn  with  distaste, 
even  when  alone.  But  this  entirely  naked  figure 
awakens  no  such  feeling.  No  modest  woman  ought 
to  be  repelled  by  it;  no  modest  woman  will,  except 
in  obedience  to  a  feeling  not  natural,  but  acquired. 
Between  this  Venns  and  another  in  Boston  by  the 
same  painter,  and  if  we  mistake  not  from  the  same 
model,  there  is  a  great  difference.  For  while  this  is 
not  immodest,  that  one  is  :  the  immodesty  of  the 
other  consisting  not  in  the  nakedness  of  the  figure, 
but  in  the  expression  of  the  face  and  the  action  of  the 
limbs. 

Mr.  P.nge's  Venus  is  the  old  classical  Venus,  with 
all  her  traits  and  attributes.  The  amber  hair ;  the 
violet  eves ;  the  sweet,  voluptuous,  deep-cornered 
mouth  ;  the  cheek  flushed  with  the  consciousness  of 
beauty;  the  alluring  glance;  the  figure  in  which  no 
form  is  noble,  no  line  severe,  but  all  is  rounded  to  the 
gentlest  wooing  undulation  ;  the  very  pearl,  ear-pen- 
dant, that  Vnlcan  gave — (one  only,  for  its  companion 
was  dissolved  by  Cleopatra;) — these  all  are  there  : 
and  the  first  impression,  as  the  figure  is  seen  through 
tbe  golden  hnze  which  the  painter  has  cast  over  it,  is 
of  tbe  fullest  expression  of  the  most  entrancing  type 
of  womanly  beanty.  But  at  a  second  glance,  faults 
great  and  rnanifold  appear.  The  head,  of  the  highest 
Greek  type,  is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  much  too  large 
for  the  figure.  The  neck  is  poor  in  form  and  unnatu- 
ral in  action.  The  shoulders  are  beautiful,  but  too 
Large  for  the  waist  and  hips.  The  breasts  are  ex- 
quisite in  form  and  color,  thongh  a  little  hard  and 
wooden  in  texture  ;  hut  they  are  an  inch  or  two  be- 
low their  proper  place  upon  the  bust,  and  look  as  if 
they  had  slipped  down,  like  a  land  slide  on  a  moun- 
tain. The  waist  is  nnnaturally  small  and  fitr  from 
beautiful ;  even  a  coi-set-wearing  woman  of  modern 
days  would  hardly  show  such  manifest  effects  of  com- 
pression after  having  been  relieved  a  little  while  from 
her  .artificial  support.  Just  below  the  waist,  too,  is 
another  anatomical  fault ;  for  the  nppcr  part  of  the 
figure  is  slightly  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  depres- 
sion which  there  marks  the  middle  of  the  trunk,  is 
carried  very  decidedly  in  the  same  direction,  an  error 
which  could  only  be  the  result  of  the  painter's  having 
failed  to  observe  that  the  rotation  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  human  figure  upon  the  lower  takes  place  en- 
tirely above  the  hips.  But  from  the  hips  dowm,  as 
well  as  from  the  shoidders  to  the  finger  tips,  the  draw- 
ing is  almost  faultless,  and  the  lines  in  these  parts  are 
exquisitely  beautiful.  The  figure  is  incorrect,  both 
in  proportion  and  in  individual  parts ;  but  the  limbs 
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are  perfect  in  foi'm,  and  also  in  action,  if  we  except 
the  right  leg  which  is  turned  too  mticli  in  at  the  knee ; 
so  much,  in  fact,  as  nearly  to  produce  the  effect  of 
consciousness,  and  so  imperil  the  modesty  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

It  is  as  a  painter  (using  the  word  in  its  strictest 
sense),  rather  than  as  a  draughtsman,  that  Mr.  Page 
wins  our  admiration  in  this  work.  The  color  is  ricli, 
strong,  and  harmonious,  and  of  that  pure  and  genu- 
ine character  which  is  only  attained  hy  men  who,  to 
an  exquisite  natural  perception  of  color,  add  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  resources  of  the 
pallette.  The  affected  golden  tone  of  tliis  picture 
granted,  as  something  not  to  dispute  about,  its  color- 
ing is  of  a  higher  order  tlian  that  of  any  other  modern 
painter  whose  works  we  have  seen  ;  we  will  not  ex- 
cept Couture.  But  not  only  in  color  is  the  work'  so 
admirable ;  the  modelling  of  the  figure,  the  fleshy 
texture  of  its  surface,  the  exquisite  gradation  of  light 
and  shadow,  reflected  lights,  and  eren  reflected  shad- 
ows, including,  of  course,  the  preservation  of  local 
color  under  all  circumstances,  make  this  picture  one 
of  the  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive, among  modern  works  of  Art.  We  are  in- 
formed that  it  is  to  be  engraved  in  line. 


Church's  "Heart  of  the  Andes." 

From  the  London  Saturday  Review. 

It  does  not  need  a  prophet  to  arise  and  point  to  the 
West,  in  order  to  proclaim  in  what  direction  we  may 
look  for  a  young  and  vigorous  school  of  Art.  Those 
who  scan  the  horizon  augur  a  great  Arf  future  for 
America,  and  we  regard  with  peculiar  mterest  the 
harbingers  of  that  new  school  which  wo  anticipate. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  predict  the  direction  which 
it  may  take,  as  there  are  too  few  works  of  American 
artists  known  in  this  country  to  justify  any  opinion 
on  the  subject.  We  know  the  reputation  gained  hy 
the  Transatlantic  sculptors  wlio  have  studied  in 
Rome ;  but  we  knew  positively  nothing  of  American 
pictures,  heyond  a  few  landscapes  which  found  their 
way  across  the  Atlantic,  when,  last  year,  Mr.  Church's 
fine  picture  of  the  "  Falls  of  Niagara  "  showed  that 
Art  was  not  limited  to  Europe,  and  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  genius  to  study  in  any  school  but  that 
of  nature.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  a  picture  which  was  generally  seen,  and 
which  was  fully  acknowledged  as  a  great  achievement. 
Mr.  Church's  was  an  unexampled  aud  marvellous 
treatment  of  water.  If  he  failed  to  give  all  the  beau- 
ty of  color,  he  succeeded  in  rendering  the  motion  of 
water,  its  endless  variety,  its  weight  and  irresistible 
force,  with  the  intense  truth  tliat  only  genius  can  at- 
tain. Here  was  a  young  artist  who  hatl  mastered  one 
of  the  very  greatest  difliculties  of  landscape  art — rep- 
resentation of  water  in  motion  ;  and  so  perfect  was 
the  rainbow  spanning  the  Falls  that  at  first  sight  it 
appeared  an  optical  delusion  rather  than  a  creation  of 
the  painter.  It  seemed  a  ray  of  light  reflecting  on 
the  picture  the  prismatic  color  of  the  glass  tln'ough 
which  it  passed.  The  line  of  low,  distant  landscape 
aud  sky  was,  we  remember,  less  satisfactorily  treated. 
Great  was  the  expectation  Mr.  Cliurch  aroused  when 
he  sent  a  second  picture  to  be  engraved  in  England  ; 
for,  it  may  be  observed,  it  is  only  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness that  we  have  a  chance  of  seeing  his  works. 

The  "Heartof  the  Andes"  is  now  shown  hy  Messrs. 
D.ay  and  Son,  in  the  German  Gallery,  in  Bond  Street, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circnmstance  always  attending 
works  exhibited  separately  with  a  special  object.  If 
no  one  had  recorded  on  canvas  such  a  mighty  scene 
of  water  as  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  we  have  all  seen 
mountains  nobly  drawn,  and  so  have  a  standard  to 
judge  by.  Here  we  may  say  that  it  is  not  to  be  as- 
sumed that  the  elevation  and  size  of  a  mountain  pro- 
portionally increase  the  difficulties  which  an  artist  has 
to  surmount,  and  therefore  there  is  as  great  merit  in 
truthfully  rendering  the  Alps  as  the  Andes.  Mr. 
Church's  picture  is  a  panorama  on  a  vast  scale.  It 
does  not  impress  one  at  first  sight,  and  it  is  only  by 
examination  that  full  justice  will  be  done  to  the  re- 
markable qualities  it  exhibits.  The  spot  selected  is 
on  the  Equator,  several  miles  from  Quito.  The  art- 
ist is  supposed  to  be  on  high  ground.  A  river,  which 
has  broken  over  rocks,  flows  beneath  him,  and  on 
either  side  are  bold  groups  of  trees,  detached  from  the 
forest,  which  has  its  glades,  secret  streams,  luxuriant 
vegetation  all  brought  out ;  whilst  in  the  foreground 
are  bright  flowering  shrubs  in  full  bloom,  crimson 
passion-flowers  and  other  creepers  tangling  around 
the  trunks  of  trees,  in  the  branches  of  which  we  see 
brilliant  tropical  birds.  Beyond  this  dexterous  and 
elaborate  detail  lies  a  tract  of  country — hill,  dale,  vil- 
lage, lake,  and  waterfall  being  given  with  great  care. 
For  miles  the  eye  sweeps  on  with  the  plains  to  the 
great  chain  of  mountains  which  grow  out  of  the  dis- 
tance, and  rise  gradually  towards  the  sky,  rearing 
peak  above  peak  till  they  are  lost  in  the  clouds,  be- 


yond which  the  region  of  eternal  snow  tells  white 
against  the  blue  sky.  Two  small  figures  before  a 
little  cross  near  the  foreground  enable  one  to  esti- 
mate the  vast  scale  of  this  grand  panorama.  There 
must  be  something  bold  in  the  heart  of  a  man  who 
sits  down  deliberately  to  paint  such  scenes,  hut  for  all 
this  Mr.  Church  has  not  the  pure  feeling  for  moun- 
tain gloom  and  mountain  glory.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  seen  a  particular  mountain  to  recognize  the 
general  truth  of  its  portraiture  ;  so  in  the  American 
artist's  mountains  we  do  not  doubt  the  exactitude  of 
the  outline,  hut  we  miss  the  delicate,  subtle  hand  that 
would  have  lingered  tenderly  in  tracing  the  detail  of 
spur  and  cleft,  and,  in  spite  of  the  snow,  following 
the  articulation  of  wliat  has  been  called  the  skeleton 
of  the  mountain.  A  blurred  sketch  of  Welsh  hills, 
by  David  Cox,  seizes  on  the  mind,  and  has  more  of 
the  true  elements  of  grandeur  than  Mr.  Church's  ten 
feet  of  panoramic  view  of  some  of  the  highest  moun. 
tains  in  the  world. 

A  certain  mastery  of  manipulation  Mr.  Church 
undoubtedly  has,  hut  whether  he  is  in  the  highest 
sense  a  great  artist  we  are  not  prepared  to  decide. 
The  "  Heart  of  the  Andes  "  exhibits  his  versatility 
rather  tlian  increases  his  reputation.  The  local  color 
of  American  scenery  is  new  to  us  ;  yet,  arguing  from 
what  we  know,  the  proofs  would  confirm  us  in  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Church  is  not  a  great  colorist.  We 
know  the  exquisite  tints  of  American  shrubs  and 
flowers  transplanted  from  their  natural  soil,  and  then 
we  ask  why  they  should  lose  their  hrilliant  luminous 
appearance  and  delicacy  by  being  painted  in  the  Tro- 
pics. The  painting  might  have  been  expected  to  he 
st.artling  in  its  vividness,  yet,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
opaque,  the  texture  reminding  us  of  German  painting 
on  copper.  It  is  summer,  but  there  is  no  warmth  ; 
there  is  sun,  but  it  is  simply  light,  without  heat.  The 
mountains  .are  leaden,  like  the  clouds  ;  the  sky  has  no 
luminousness.  There  is  no  tender  dying  away  of 
tint,  without  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  there  is  no 
good,  no  right  color.  We  much  regret  that  Mr. 
Church  has  never  been  in  Europe,  has  never  seen  the 
masterpieces  of  his  art.  Nor,  for  the  present,  is  he 
likely  to  do  so,  for  he  is  now  devoting  his  ambitious 
energies  to  painting  icebergs  in  Greenland.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  that  so  determined  and  adventurous 
a  man  should  fail  to  achieve  success,  with  youth,  tal- 
ent, and  discipline  in  his  favor.  His  fellow  country- 
men admire  and  applaud  him  because  he  "  sticks  at 
nothing."  He  should  follow  the  hent  of  his  own  ge- 
nius, without  forgetting  his  real  public — men  with 
eyes  and  hearts  trained  in  the  study  of  the  noblest 
works  of  Art.  To  them  he  must  look  to  win  his  high- 
est praise,  higher  than  the  admiration  of  the  untrav- 
elled  American  connoisseur.  We  look  on  Mr.  C. 
as  the  probable  founder  of  a  school  of  Landscape  pain- 
ting. Something  grand  and  revolutionary  in  Art 
should,  one  miglit  expect,  be  originated  by  the  influ- 
ences of  nature  on  a  grand  scale,  moulding  the  minds 
of  those  who  study  the  secrets  of  her  beauty ;  yet  this 
is  not  necessarily  the  result,  if  we  may  generalize  from 
a  partical.ar  instance,  and  speculate  whether  it  is  as 
true  of  a  people  as  it  is  of  an  individual  that  the  first 
flights  of  genius  are  rarely  very  original.  There  is 
an  old  way  of  trying  wings  to  feel  how  high  they  may 
soar. 

Transatlantic  literature  has  as  yet  scarcely  produced 
any  great  national  work.  The  hest  books  are,  for  tfie 
most  part,  founded  on  European  models,  the  most 
original  are  the  wild  shoots  grafted  on  the  Old  World 
stock.  Will  it  be  the  same  in  art  as  in  literature  ■? 
Shall  we  see  a  gradual  development,  or  shall  we  he 
startled  out  of  all  precedents  by  true  American  art, 
Minerva-like,  sprinsing  full-arown  into  the  astonished 
worid?  The  "F.alls'of  Niag.ara,"  hy  Mr.  Church, 
would  make  us  incline  to  the  latter  hypothesis  ;  and 
we  await  what  he  may  hereafter  send  us  with  the 
greatest  curiosity  and  interest. 


Life's  Autumns. 

EY   J.    R.    LOWELL. 

We,  too,  have  autumns,  when  our  leaves 
Drop  loosely  through  the  dampened  air. 

When  all  our  good  seems  bound  in  sheaves. 
And  we  stand  reaped  and  bare. 

Our  seasons  h.ave  no  fixed  returns. 
Without  our  will  they  come  and  go  ; 

At  noon  our  sudden  summer  burns, 
Ere  sunset  all  is  snow. 

But  each  day  brings  less  summer  cheer, 
Crimps  more  our  ineffectual  spring, 


And  something  earlier  every  year. 
Our  singing  birds  take  wing. 

As  less  the  olden  glow  abides. 
And  less  the  chiller  heart  aspires. 

With  drift-wood  heached  in  past  spring  tides 
We  light  our  sullen  fires. 

By  the  pinched  rushlight's  starving  heam, 
We  cower  and  strain  our  wasted  sight, 

To  stitch  youth's  shroud  up,  seam  by  seam. 
In  the  long  arctic  night. 

It  was  not  so  —  we  once  were  young  — 

When  Spring,  to  womanly  Summer  turning. 

Her  dew-drops  on  each  grass-blade  strung. 
In  the  red  sunrise  burning. 

We  trusted  then,  aspired,  helieved 

That  earth  could  be  remade  to-morrow  ;  — 

Ah,  why  be  ever  undeceived  ? 
Why  give  up  faith  for  sorrow  ? 

Oh,  thou  whose  days  are  yet  all  spring. 
Trust,  blighted  once,  is  past  retrieving  ; 

Experience  is  a  dumb,  dead  thing ; 
The  victory's  in  believing. 


"Professor." 

The  most  s.adly  persecuted  word  in  our  language 
is  Professor.  It  once  indicated  a  class  of  learned 
men,  who  filled  the  highest  seats  in  the  universities, 
and  implied  a  world  of  erudition  and  many  accom- 
plishments. Professors,  for  the  most  part,  were  gen- 
tlemen of  great  refinement  of  manners,  accustomed 
to  the  best  society,  and  welcomed  as  men  of  most 
agreeable  manners  and  capacity  for  affording  solid 
and  rational  entertainment.  It  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish, in  this  graceless  time,  between  the  legion  of 
personages  whose  names  arc  published  with  this  pre- 
fix, until  the  character  of  their  business  is  known. 
We  were  informed,  a  day  or  two  since,  that  "  Profes- 
sor"  would  enter  the  cages  of  certain  wild 

animals  in  a  travelling  menagerie,  and  were  really  at 
a  loss  to  know  whether  the  astounding  announcement 
was  credible.  It  might  possibly  be  that  some  learned 
theologian,  desirous  of  practically  illustrating  "Dan- 
iel in  the  Lion's  den,"  had  ventured  on  this  singular 
and  startling  method.  Or,  perhaps,  some  other  lear- 
ned professor,  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, had  chosen  this  occasion  to  study  the  habits  of 
wild  anim.als  for  the  benefit  of  his  college,  but  our 
doubts  were  dissipated  by  reading  that  he  w.as  the 
successor  of  Van  Amburgh,  tlje  caravan  man. 

A  man  may  be  a  professor  by  simply  professing  an 
art  or  trade.  In  this  sense,  every  physician,  attorney, 
clergyman,  mechanic,  or  blackleg,  is  a  professor,  and 
the  menagerie  man  was  therefore  literally  correct 
when  he  ambitiously  appropriated  the  titic.  The 
wov<Hias  not,  until  a  very  recent  time,  been  ajiplied 
to  any  other  than  one  who  teaches  in  a  seminary  of 
learning,  and  Professor  Agassiz  would  not  wish  to  be 

classed  with  "  Professor" ,  who  hangs  a  tame 

lion  and  cuffs  a  sickly  tiger  about  in  a  wooden   cage. 

Every  dancing-master  is  now-a-days  Professor; 
plain  mister  is  altogether  put  aside,  and  Rarey,  the 
horse  tamer,  claims  the  title  which  is  so  well  and  hon- 
orably borne  by  Agassiz,  the  naturalist,  Hitchcock, 
the  sreologist,  by  Silliman  and  Robinson. 

The  great  naturalists,  whose  intimate  acquaintance 
with  nature  enables  him  to  reconstruct  a  fisli  from  its 
broken  and  fragmentary  bones,  the  learned  gentleman 
who,  from  his  study,  sendsout  editions  of  the  classics, 
or  writes  most  profound  disquisitions  on  mental  and 
moral,  is  professor  with  the  sable  personages  who 
removes  spots  from  old  broadcloth,  or  the  less  respect- 
able quack,  who  advertises  his  nostrums  and  his 
cures.  The  title  is  no  longer  redolent  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  college,  and  laden  with  recollections  of  the 
lahoratory  and  the  library ;  it  has  fallen  on  evil  times. 

It  is  now  a  convenient  caption  for  dabblers  in  all 
sorts  of  arts,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  get  a  living  oat 
of  the  public  with  the  least  possible  labor,  and  requir- 
ing  the  exercise   of  no   capital,   except  impudence. 

Alas  !  for  the  once  honored  word  ;  the  time  has 
come  for  it,  like  furniture  worn  out,  to  be  turned  out 
for  the  use  of  the  "  lower  classes." — Buffalo  Erpress. 

(A  r.athcr  Verdiisb  letter.) 
St.  Louis,  Oct.  6.  —  Since  my  last  communica- 
tion, we  have  had  an  operatic  performance  every 
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night,  which,  if  continued  much  longer,  may  possibly 
prove  a  "  loetle  too  much  of  a  good  thing,"  as  our 
citizens  at  this  period  have  not  yet  fully  realized  and 
appreciated  their  duty  of  attending  every  night  for 
several  weeks,  nor  are  their  purses  pletlioric  enough 
to  withstand  the  drain  of  the  constant  "  carriage  and 
four  tickets." 

In  tlie  metropolis  wo  may  visit  the  opera  niglit 
after  night  and  encounter  new  faces  ;  but  in  a  small 
town  of  the  size  of  St.  Louis,  only  a  certain  class  at- 
tend, and  tlieir  places  are  filled  so  regularly  that  one 
soon  recognizes  almost  every  attendant,  and  knows 
just  how  much  this  new  "  elegant  fan  "  or  that  "  ex- 
quisite boquet"  cost,  or  how  much  was  invested  in 
total  to  produce  such  an  effect. 

But  we  are  wandering.  We  have  been  favored 
with  everything  but  Sonnambula ;  Lucrezia  once  ;  Er- 
nam,  three  times ;  Trovatore,  twice  ;  Traviata,  three 
times ;  Rigolelto,  once ;  Norma,  twice ;  Favorita, 
once ;  and  Poliuto  four  or  five  times. 

In  reviewing  that  list,  our  first  impression  is  that 
this  troupe  runs  to  Verdi ;  and  we  venture  to  6ay> 
"  and  wo  say  it  boldly,"  that  take  it  when  you  will, 
in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  various  astute  critics,  the 
music  in  Verdi's  operas  pleases  more  and  draws  bet- 
ter houses  than  that  of  any  modern  composer.  Tro- 
vatore and  Traviata  are  full  of  melody,  drawn  though 
it  may  be  from  otiier  sources,  yet  Verdi  has  the  tact 
of  arranging  his  music,  producing  startling  effects 
here,  and  fine  contrasts  there,  which  please,  and 
which  are  not  excelled.  His  concerted  finales  in  Tro- 
vatore and  Ernani  are  masterpieces  ;  and  his  instru- 
mentation, although  perhaps  too  noisy  at  times,  and 
often  abrupt  in  modulation,  has  a  smoothness  and 
melody  about  it  which  always  loitl  please.  Hence 
Verdi  will  remain  popular,  and  his  works  will  be  per- 
formed wherever  an  operatic  performance  is  given. 

When  our  troupe  first  came,  we  were  promised 
Martha,  Don  Giovaywl,  Veprcs  Sidlieimes,  &c. ;  but 
their  success  has  been  of  such  a  doubtful  character 
that  the  expediency  of  any  extra  expense  is  question- 
able ;  and  besides  that,  the  tastes  of  the  people  must 
be  considted.     The  mass  rule  here. 

Alaimo,  described  as  a  broken  down  prima  donna 
by  New  York  critics,  h.^s  pleased  some  and  disap- 
pointed more.  Her  voice  is  a  cross  between  a  shake 
and  a  squeiik,  and  she  can  strike  no  prolongued  or 
high  notes  without  producing  a  decidedly  unpleasant 
impression.  Still  she  has  fine  abilities  as  an  actress, 
and  redeems  herself,  when  she  has  an  opportunity. 
She  sung  Norma,  with  Pauodi  as  Adalgisa,  rather 
a  novel  cast  and  one  which  did  her  no  credit,  coming 
as  it  did  after  Parodi's  rendering  of  the  same  role. 

The  singer  who  has  "filled  the  hill  "  most  accepta- 
bly to  the  audience  is  Signor  Gnone.  He  has  im- 
proved very  much,  sings  true,  intonates  correctly,  thus 
relieving  himself  of  our  first  main  criticism,  and,  the 
cold,  under  which  he  was  laboring  at  first  having  left 
him,  he  appears  to  have  a  powerful,  fine  organ,  and 
under  good  control.  Our  favorable  verdict  has  been 
upheld  by  the  audiences  in  attendance. 

To-night,  we  believe,  is  the  last  night.  From  here 
they  go  to  Louisville.  The  season,  on  the  whole, 
both  pecuniarily  and  artistically  considered,  has  been 
a  decided  success.  They  leave  with  the  regrets  of 
many,  and  the  "  Almighty  Dollars  "  of  still  more. 

Presto. 
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Mosic  IN  THIS  Ndmber.  —  Kyrie  a  Capdla,  by  Robert  Franz, 
continued. 


Italian  Opera. 

The  audiences  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  since 
the  first  two  nights,  have  continued  reasonably 
large,  until  Don  Giovanni  claimed  and  had  the 
usual  crowd.  Martha  and  Ernani  proved  the 
ne.xt  most  attractive  among  the  hacknied  favor- 
ites. Norma  was  given  on  the  third  night,  last 
week,  which  we  did  not  witness,  but  can  credit 
what  is  said  of  the  strong  impersonation  of  Mme. 


CoRTESi  —  strong,  but  not  imaginative,  we  must 
believe — and  of  the  sensation  created  among  those 
wbose  ears  have  hungered  for  a  strong  tenore  ro- 
busto,  by  the  new  debutant,  as  Pollione,  Signor 
(or  rather  Herr)  Stigelli. 

On  Friday  evening  Martha.  A  very  few  hear- 
ings suffice  to  exhaust  the  musical  significance 
and  take  ofl  the  bloom  of  Flotow's  light  and 
pretty  melodies.  The  chief  charm  of  the  work 
lies  in  its  facile,  Frenchy,  conversational  humor, 
in  the  readiness  with  which  it  lends  itself  to  the 
graceful  comic  acting  of  those  who  are  at  the 
same  time  artists  in  their  singing.  In  two,  per- 
haps tbe  most  important  parts,  we  had  already 
had  the  best  that  could  be  had.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  go  to  Martha  with  luinds  not  preoccupied 
by  the  admirable  Nancy  of  Adelaide  Phillipps 
and  the  farmer  Plunkett  of  Herr  Formes.  Sig- 
nor Jltnca  sang  the  music  of  the  latter  well, 
with  rich  and  musical  bass  voice,  but  without  a 
gleam  of  liumorous  sunshine  in  his  uniformly  sol- 
emn face,  without  the  slightest  unction,  and  with 
wise  abstinence  from  all  attempt  at  comic  by-play. 
Of  course  Miss  Nancy  had  no  chance  to  do  much, 
even  if  it  had  been  in  her,  and  Mme.  Stra- 
KOSCH,  with  a  contralto  rich  and  warm,  but  hard 
and  worn  in  parts,  and  a  fine  presence,  made  but 
a  stiff  and  clumsy  figure  where  much  action  was 
demanded. 

But  Mme.  Gassier  was  a  charming  Lady 
Henrietta  (Martha).  If  not  so  marvellously 
trained  an  instrument  for  every  florid,  flute-like 
passage  as  Laborde's,  her  yoi(;e  has  richer  color, 
more  individuality  and  freshness,  while  there  is 
the  advantage  of  vitality  and  grace  in  all  her 
movements  ;  and  she  is  surely  one  of  the  most  fin- 
ished of  the  soprano  singers.  The  Lionel  and 
poor  Sir  Tristam  were  as  we  had  known  them. 
In  the  latter  character  Herr  Mueller  was  as 
conscientious  and  as  clever  as  he  always  is. 
Brignoh  seems  always  happy  when  he  has  an 
air  so  comfortably  pitched  in  the  best  region  of  his 
voice  as  Mappari,  &c.,  and  he  sang  it  this  time 
exquisitely,  giving  himself  out  for  once  entire  ;  a 
repetition  was  insisted  on  and  gladly  granted. 
On  an  earlier  occasion  we  were  glad  that  he  vic- 
toriously resisted  one  of  the  idle,  unreasonable 
and  obstinate  encores  of  a  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence who  sought  to  tyrannize  over  the  rights  of 
others.  The  general  performance,  orchestra  in- 
cluded, was  comparatively  slip-shod. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  came  a  Matinee.  The 
opera  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  and  the  last 
scene  of  La  Favorita  made  out  the  feast.  In  the 
former,  Mme.  Gassier  won  still  more  deeply  on 
the  sympathies  of  her  audience  by  the  artistic 
beauty  of  her  singing  and  the  natural  pathos  of 
her  acting.  The  new  tenor,  Stighblli,  we  saw 
only  in  the  great  Sextet  (betrothal)  scene.  His 
voice  is,  indeed,  manly  and  sonorous,  with  some- 
thing of  the  old  Benedetti  ring  to  it ;  but  it  was 
sometimes  forced  unpleasantly  in  the  higher  tones, 
and  even  resorted  to  the  sorry  shift  of  the  fiilsetto 
once  or  twice.  He  sings  and  acts,  apparently, 
with  all  his  might,  (not  saving  himself  after  the 
comfortable  model  of  our  friend  Brignoli),  and, 
being  far  from  elegant  in  figure,  or  graceful  in 
motion,  some  of  his  dramatic  climaxes  would  bor- 
der on  the  grotesque ;  his  fury,  when  he  tore  the 
ring  from  poor  Lucia's  finger,  was  simply  savage. 
But  he  left  the  impression  of  an  earnest,  consci- 
entious tenor  —  a  rare  animal  —  and  of  one  with 


good  material  in  him,  vocal  and  intellectual  — 
equally  a  rare  thing  with  tenors.  We  hear  he  is 
a  German.  M.  Gassier,  as  Ashton,  was  very 
satisfactory. 

The  Favorita  scene  we  did  not  see.  Mme. 
CoKTESi  claiming  the  excuse  of  illness,  Mme. 
Strakosch  took  the  part. 

II  Trovatore  was  performed  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, and  necessarily  suffered  by  comparison  with 
the  admirable  representation  given  by  the  troupe 
of  last  winter,  which  was  made  so  brilliant  by  the 
rare  perfection  of  the  singing  and  acting  of  Ad- 
elaide Phillipps  in  the  character  of  Azucena 
—  by  far  the  best  we  have  ever  had  here.  Mme. 
Strakosch,  who  took  the  character  on  this  occa- 
sion, did  it  wonderfully  well,  considering  that  her 
part  is  an  uncongenial  one  for  her,  and  requires 
a  stronger  physique,  less  delicate  than  hers,  to  do 
it  full  justice.  Her  conception  of  the  character 
is  excellent,  and  her  singing  that  evening  was 
the  best  we  have  ever  heard  from  her,  showing 
growth  and  progress,  good  schooling  and  good 
taste.  Amodio  was  hoarse,  occasiona  ly  making 
a  good  hit^but  oftener,  a  rare  thing  for  him,  fall- 
ing short  of  his  usual  mark.  The  audience  sym- 
pathized with  his  disappointment  and  heartily  ap- 
plauded every  success.  Cortesi  was  brilliant 
indeed,  rendering  especially  the  Miserere  scena 
with  fine  dramatic  effect,  and  showing  all  her 
best  qualities  to  the  best  advantage.  Brignoli 
was  himself,  with  voice  almost  unsurpassed  and 
calling  down  the  most  rapturous  applause  that  an 
audience  can  bestow,  when  he  sang  as  he  almost 
alone  can  sing,  and  barely  escaping,  at  other 
times,  well  deserved  hisses  for  his  indolence,  in- 
difference, and  neglect  of  everything  el.se  that  an 
audience  has  a  right  to  demand  of  a  lyric  artist, 
who  presumes  to  appear  in  public,  and  ask  for  its 
favor  and  patronage. 

A  rare  contrast  to  Brignoli  is  Stighblli,  great 
in  every  point  in  which  Brignoli  is  wanting,  fall- 
ing far  short  of  him,  per  contra,  in  those  features 
in  which  Brignoli  is  unapproached.  His  Ernani, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  was  one  of  the  finest  perform- 
ances of  the  character  that  any  tenor  has  vouch- 
safed us,  setting  aside  entirely  the  rare  C  in  ah, 
that  brought  down  the  house,  with  one  consent. 
He,  by  constant  and  unremitting  attention  to  eve- 
ry detail  of  the  character,  always  doing  his  utmost 
arid  his  best,  gave  an  effect  to  the  part  that  is 
rarely  attained.  The  finale  of  the  opera  was  bet- 
ter given  than  it  ever  was  upon  our  stage,  by  Stig- 
helli  and  the  Gassier  pair,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  heard  the  performance  of 
Tuesday  as  one  of  the  choice  musical  reminiscen- 
ces. Amodio  again  was  hoarse,  efi'ective  only  at 
times,  at  others  singing  feebly  and  false.  Indeed 
the  success  of  this  performance  lay  entirely  in  tlie 
effects  of  the  concerted  pieces,  as  none  of  the  solo 
parts  were  remarkable,  and,  at  times,  matters 
seemed  to  be  at  loose  ends,  betokening  scant  and 
careless  rehearsals.  The  Carlo  Magna  chorus,  of 
course,  was  encored,  as  the  Boston  traditions 
now  require,  and  the  curtain  rose  again  for  its 
repetition.  Take  it  altogether,  Ernani  was  given 
with  fine  effect,  due  to  the  careful  and  spirited 
efforts  of  the  Gassiers  and  Stighelli,  in  particular 
points,  rather  than  to  any  general  merit  that 
should  pervade  the  whole. 

On  Wednesday  evening  came  the  never  failing 
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Don  Giovanni.  Never  failing  music,  but  often 
greatly  failing  in  performance.  This  last  render- 
ing, as  a  whole,  was  but  indifferent,  very  good  m 
parts,  in  others  very  bad.  These  Italian  singers, 
naany  of  them,  have  a  way  of  treating  Mozart's 
music  as  if  they  did  not  believe  in  it ;  they  can- 
not feel  a  genuine  artistic  glow  in  helping  to  pre- 
sent a  music  written  purely  for  Art's  sake,  and 
not  cut  out  for  such  vocal  triumphs  as  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  achieving.  The  whole  piece,  too, 
is  lightly  huddled  through,  as  if  the  end  were 
simply  the  reaping  of  what  dollar  and  cent  profit 
there  may  be  in  the  intrinsic  attraction  of  the 
music,  without  taking  pains  to  do  more  justice 
to  that  music  than  an  eas)-  public  absolutely  de- 
mands. In  the  great  banquet  scene  (the  first 
finale),  always  advertised  of  late  as  a  mag- 
nificent feature  indicative  of  the  liberal  scale 
on  which  the  whole  piece  is  given,  it  seems 
taken  for  granted  that  enough  is  done  when  a 
couple  of  hundred  novices,  in  masks  and  dominos, 
are  turned  in  in  a  drove  upon  the  stage,  to  shout 
a  couple  of  lusty  chords  in  the  Liberty  chorus, 
and  for  the  rest  stand  utterly  unknowing  what  to 
do  with  themselves.  No  dancing ;  no  gentlemen 
and  ladies  in  the  stately  minuet ;  no  waltzing ; 
all  of  the  rustic  sort ;  and  nothing  on  the  stage  in 
answer  to  the  three  dance  tunes  of  the  orchestra 
except  a  few  awkward  movements  of  here  and 
there  a  clown  or  two  leading  off,  without  follow- 
ers, in  a  very  obligato  "  country  dance."  Many 
of  the  noblest  arias  were  omitted,  —  more  of 
them  this  time  than  usual.  Tempi  were  hurried, 
characters  and  scenes  caricatured  or  slighted,  the 
melody  Italianized  with  modern  commonplaces 
without  rhyme  or  reason  or  any  warrant  but  the 
singer's  vanity  ;  and  so  on  still,  as  more  or  less  it 
ever  has  been  in  ow  operatic  experiences.  And 
yet  the  wondrous  fascination  of  the  music,  the 
magnetism  of  the  Mozart  inspiration,  still  asserts 
its  power  in  spite  of  all ;,  and  notwithstanding 
some  ennui  which  must  be  suffered  in  all  poor 
performances,  there  was  a  large  preponderance, 
this  time  as  before,  of  sincere  delight  in  the  vast 
audience. 

It  would  be  an  unprecedented  case,  too,  if  we 
did  not  have  at  least  some  one  important  part  to 
be  remembered  hereafter  as  excellent,  against 
that  always  "  coming  "  good  time,  when  it  shall 
find  its  complement  in  other  parts  of  equal  excel- 
lence. So  far  we  have  enjoyed  the  roles  of  Don 
Giovanni  one  by  one.  AVe  never  again  shall  see 
or  hear  such  a  Zerlina  as  Bosio ;  nor  such  a  Le- 
porello  as  Formes  ;  nor,  perhaps,  a  better  Donna 
Anna  than  Lagrange  or  Grisi ;  nor  a  tenor  to 
approach  Mario  in  II  mio  tesoro.  This  time  we 
missed  all  those,  but  we  had  the  central  figure  of 
the  Spanish  Don  presented  with  more  gentleman- 
like dignity  and  grace,  free  from  all  coarseness, 
as  well  as  with  a  refined,  artistic  use  of  a  rich, 
musical  and  manly  baritone,  than  ever  before. 
M.  Gassier  is  henceforth  our  Don  Giovanni; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Giovanni  of  our  ideal  combina- 
tion of  the  actual  materials  that  from  time  fo  time 
have  come  within  our  reach.  Mme.  Gassier's 
Zerlina  was,  in  many  respects  charming  both  in 
song  and  action  ;  but  she  was  guilty  of  much  vul- 
gar alteration  of  the  pure  Mozart  melody,  to 
make  it  run  into  the  well-worn  (or  ill  worn)  hab- 
its of  the  current  Italian  operatic  voice  —  (nor 
was  our  gentlemanly  Don  himself  quite  clean  of 
the  sin  of  now  and  then  a  common-place  caden- 
za).    But  we  must  own  a  preference  for  Mme. 


Gassier's  Zerlina  over  that  so  much  praised  of 
Piccolomini. 

Mme.  CoRTESi  did  not  seem  to  enter  into  the 
noble  music  of  Donna  Anna  with  much  soul  or 
real  interest.  There  was  plenty  of  physical  in- 
tensity, which  would  have  been  in  place  with 
Verdi,  but  was  powerless  here.  The  voice  grew 
harder  and  more  unsympathetic  with  each  in- 
creasing effort ;  and  as  the  Elvira  (Mme.  Stea- 
kosch)  also  sang  not  over  sweetly,  while  Brig- 
noli  was  lifeless  and  not  in  his  best  voice,  it  may 
be  imagined  how  far  short  of  delicately  blended 
harmony  the  always  encored  Trio  fell.  The 
sheepish  indiflerence  of  our  spoiled  Ottavio,  too, 
in  the  first  scene,  in^the  duct  with  Donna  Anna, 
spoiled  all,  except  as  the  listener  sought  refuge  in 
the  orchestra.  Signor  JusrcA,  the  serious  gigan- 
tic man,  gave  a  respectable  (perhaps  too  respect- 
able), although  rath'^r  novel  presentment  of  Le- 
porello ;  he  seemed  to  have  grown  old  and  quite 
grave  in  the  service  ;  but  his  singing  was  for  the 
most  part  good,  though  sometimes  out  of  tune, 
and  his  acting  better  than  we  could  have  expect- 
ed. Sig.  Mueller's  statue  was  excellent ;  his 
ponderous  tones,  with  those  of  Gassier,  in  the  last 
terrific  scene,  were  very  impressive. 

One  duty  and  one  purpose  which  we  had  upon 
our  mind  unfortunately  escaped  us  last  week ;  we 
cannot  discharge  it  better  now  than  by  endorsing 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  Courier: 

Teie  Opera  Bulletin. — This  is  the  name  of  an 
abominiition  which,  under  the  semblance  of  a  Til:iy 
bill,  is  nightly  served  out  to  the  patrons  of  the  Bos- 
ton Theritre.  It  has  four  pages,  only  three  of  which 
are  printed,  seemingly  for  the  reason  that  all  the 
available  ink  has  been  used  on  the   first  three   sides. 

It  is  dirry  fo  handle  it,  it  is  painful  to  look  at  the 
only  useful  p.irt  of  it,  it  is  sickening  to  read  it.  It  is 
an  advertising  sheet,  probably  having  this  prime 
attraction,  thaj  it  is  published  without  expense  to  the 
"  management."  It  contains  many  advertisements  of 
very  respectable  firms,  but  they  are  so  badly  presen- 
ted to  the  public  eye  that  the  owners  of  the  wares  so 
announced  ought,  in  self-defence,  to  buy  up  and 
destroy  each  day's  issue  before  it  leaves  the  printing 
office.  Then  there  are  some  advertisements  which  do 
not  suggest  ideas  quite  pleasing  and  agreeable.  AVe 
know  that  we  are  poor  ailing  creatures,  all  of  us 
humans,  but  for  mercy's  sake,  let  us  try  to  forget  that 
fact  when  we  are  at  the  opera.  Who  can  enjoy  Bel- 
lini wlien  his  misantropby  has  just  been  aroused  by  a 
list  of  thirty  or  forty  of  the  most  loathsome  disenscs 
peculiar  to  post-Eden  man.  even  though  the  antidote 
is  offered  by  their  side.  Think  of  the  terrible  ming- 
ling of  All  !  non  qiunge  with  '  Swelled  Nose' — Ah  ! 
hello  a  VIP  rilorno  with  "  Felons" — Spirto  Gpnfil  with 
"  Sore    Eyes" — II  mio    tesoro   with     "  Chilblains  !" 

Then  the  redundant  advice  to  "every  mother  with 
children" — "airheads  of  families" — but  we  turn  for 
relief  to  another  column.  Here  we  come  upon  a 
hideous  wood  cut  of  a  set  of  false  teeth — of  fidse 
teeth  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  dental  apparatus  ;  picks, 
saws,  keys,  pincers,  wrenches,  hammers,  single  teeth. 

The  sweets  of  literature  invite  us  to  another  part  of 
the  wretched  little  nuisance  ;  there  we  find  a  choice 
selection  of  the  oldest  Josephs,  witless  and  vulgar. 
But  enough  of  these  disagreeable  reminiscences. 
Mr.  Ullman  ought  to  he  more  grateful  to  his  pa- 
trons than  thus  to  poison  the  moments  they  are 
made  to  wait  for  his  dilatory  curtain. 


Afternoon  Concerts. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  on 
AVednesday  afternoon,  drew  a  moderately  large  audi- 
ence to  the  Music  Hall.  The  programme  and  perfor- 
mance were  of  the  best  that  we  have  had  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  a  repetition  of 
just  what  was  heard  this  time  with  so  much  pleasure, 
bating  a  piece  or  two  of  the  lighter  sort,  will  bring  a 
crowd  to  listen  next  time.     These  were  the  pieces  : 

1.  Svmphony.    Jupiter Mozart. 

2.  Grmid  Wiiltz.    Controversen.    (First  time). ..  .Straii.<i.s. 

3.  Overturn.     Semiramide Ros.'sini. 

4.  Aloxandrinen  Polka Strauss. 

5.  Andanto.     From  Second  Sympiiony Beethoven. 

6.  Finale      Frem  "  Ilomeo  and  .Tulietta" Bellini. 

7.  Eariatinske  Marsh.     (First  time) Stniuss. 


The  first  sound  of  Mr.  Zereahn's  orchestra  —  of 
twenty-four  instruments  in  the  Symphony,  increased 
to  thirty  in  tlie  Waltz  —  was  most  satisfying  and  re- 
freshing A  rich  ensemble  and  smooth  execution 
brought  the  old  "Jupiter"  Symphony  home  to  us  at 
once  with  a  most  welcome  feeling  ;  .ind  itwaseagerlv 
drunk  in  by  all  ears  to  the  end  of  the  four  movements'. 
Yet  select  as  the  orchestra  now  is,  and  in  good  work- 
ing order,  it  will  not  do  to  rest  in  indolent  assurance 
that  there  is  no  room  for  improvement  upon  such  a 
rendering  of  a  Symphony  ;  there  are  a  thousand  little 
delicacies  and  finenesses  of  detail,  in  the  accent  and 
shading  of  phrases,  the  strict  timing  of  dotted  notes, 
the  pianissimos,  &c..,  yvhich  make  the  schooling  task 
of  a  fastidious  conductor  verily  an  endless  one. 

The  Strauss  pieces,  and  the  Rossini  overture  were 
rendered  very  effectively.  That  Waltz  had  really 
more  in  it  than  you  find  in  many  overtures  :  a  great 
variety  and  contrast  of  ideas,  with  splendid  orchestra- 
tion. The  Beethoven  Andante  was  not  so  smoothlv 
given  as  the  Mozart  Symphony ;  the  horns  siammered 
badly  sometimes  ;  but  it  failed  not  to  enchant  the  lis- 
teners. 

There  should  be  crowds  every  Wednesday  after- 
noon to  hear  such  music  —  and  so  cheap. 

Musical  Chit-Chat. 

The  types  gave  a  ludicrous  version  of  one  part  of 
our  notice  of  tlie  Opera  last  week.  Bottom,  the 
weaver,  was  not  quite  so  strangely  "  translated." 
He  said  :  "  I  see  a  voice,"  but  not  in  his  height  of 
fancy  rose  he  to  such  "  flowers  of  odious  savors 
sweet,"  as  to  discourse  of  the  "delicious  odor"  of 
a  singer's  voice  !  f'olor  was  the  word  we  wrote, 
keeping  within  limits  of  poetic  license,  like  the 
respectable  authority  just  quoted. 

The  Classical  Concert  of  Messrs.  Eichberg  and 
Leonhard  is  fixed  for  Saturday,  Nov.  12tli,  at  the 
Meionaon.  The  programme  wWl  include  a  Concerto 
for  the  Piano,  by  Bach,  (Mr.  Leonhard,  with  string 
quartet  accompaniment) ;  some  songs  by  Franz,  and 
an  air  by  Bach,  to  be  sung  by  Mr.  Kreiss.aiann  ; 
Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  (Mr.  Eichberg)  ;  a 
Kondo  by  Schubert,  for  violin  and  piano  (Eichberg 
and  Dresel)  ;  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C  minor 
(violin  and  piano)  ;  a  Scherzo  by  Chopin  ;  a  Cha- 
ocnne  by  Bach,  and  Prayer,  by  Tartini,  for  violin 
solo. 


wsxt  %hxii(i)i. 


England. 

Scene  at  an  English  Concert — Speech  from 
A  Prima  Donna. — On  the  15th  of  September,  at  the 
Gloucester  Musical  Festival,  held  in  the  cathedral  of 
that  town,  a  scene  occurred  which  is  described  in  the 
London  Times  as  follows  : 

The  indisposition  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  has  been  al- 
luded to.  It  was  observed  on  all  sides  during  the 
performance  of  The  I^/oy  Queen,  and  no  one  ought  to 
have  felt  surprise,  however  he  may  have  experienced 
disappointment,  .it  the  omission  of  a  ballad  allotted 
to  that  gentleman  in  the  second  part  of  the  concert. 
When,  however,  Madame  Novello  had  sung  "  Prendi 
per  me  "  out  of  its  place,  and  on  her  retiring  there 
were  no  signs  of  Mr.  Reeves,  the  audience  began  to 
be  restive,  and  would  not  be  pacified  until  one  of  the 
stewards  (Mr.  T.  G.  Parry)  came  forward  and  ad- 
dressed them.  He  said  (as  nearly  as  we  can  remem- 
ber) "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  —  It  seems  to  be  the 
principal  duty  of  the  stewards  to  make  apologies  for 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  The  stewards  have  done  all  in 
their  power,  but  as  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  has  quietly 
walked  ofl^,  the  stewards  cannot  fetch  him  back,  and 
I  hope  they  will  not  be  blamed.  He  has  found  a 
good  friend  in  Madame  Novello,  who  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  sing  a  song  in  his  stead."  This  address 
w.as  received  with  mingled  applause  and  hisses.  It 
did  not,  however,  satisfy  Mr.  Reeves's  substitute,  who, 
protesting  that  it  conveyed  an  erroneous  statement  of 
the  facts,  declared  that  she  would  not  sing  until  it  had 
been  corrected.  The  Mayor  of  Gloucester  (on  the 
refusal  of  his  colleague  to  set  mutters  right)  then  vol- 
unteered a  further  explanation,  which  amounts  to 
this  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen — I  have  the  pleasure  to  in- 
form you  that  Madame  Novello  will  give  another 
song  in  place  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves." 

Cries  of"  Not  enongh,"  "  AVc  know  that  already," 
greeted  the  ears  of  his  worship  aficr  he  left  the  plat- 
form, after  having  delivered  himself  of  this  weighty 
piece  of  information.  Being  apprised  of  the  inade- 
quate manner  in  which  he  had  accomplished  his  sclf- 
iniposcd  task,  the  Mayor  returned  to  the  cliarge,  and 
addressed  bis  turbulent  co-citizcns  afresh.  "  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  am  fo  state  that  Mr' 
Sims   Kecves,    being  ill,  was   compelled   to   leave." 
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This  speech,  a  worthy  pendant  of  the  otlier,  was  an- 
swered by  shouts  of  laughter,  and  it  seemed  unlikely 
now  that  the  disturbance  would  be  quelled  at  all. 
After  a  long  interval,  during  the  progress  of  which 
the  Shire  Hall  tlireatcncd  to  be  turned  into  a  bear 
garden,  Madame  Clara  Novcllo  made  her  appearance 
on  the  platform,  to  fulfill,  as  was  generally  surmised, 
the  task  she  had  undertaken  as  deputy.  Shouts; 
cheers  and  plaudits  greeted  her  fi'om  eveiy  part  of 
the  room,  and  when  these  subsided,  she  opened  her 
lips,  but  not  to  sing.  Instead  of  "  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie,"  it  was,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen."  Calmly, 
unaffectedly,  and  yet  firmly,  Madame  Novello,  like  a 
musical  Portia,  admonished  her  hearers.  She  spoke 
to  the  following  purport : 

"Before  he  went  away,  very  ill,  Mr.  Eeeves  ex- 
plained to  the  conductor  his  total  inability  to  sing  his 
ballad  in  the  second  part ;  but,  with  a  desire  that  the 
audience  might  not  be  losers  through  his  indispo- 
sition, which  was  not  his  fault,  he  applied  to  me  to 
introduce  something  in  its  place,  and  even  sent  for  a 
copy  of  the  ballad  I  am  now  going  to  have  the  honor 
of  singing  to  you,  with  much  less  ability  than  he 
would  have  shown.  Mr.  Amott,  with  whom  alone 
the  artists  engaged  at  the  festival  can  communicate 
on  business,  was  consulted,  and  gave  his  approval ; 
and  not  satisfied  even  with  this,  Mr.  Eeeves  spoke 
with  one  of  the  stewards,  who  also  consented  to  the 
change.  Had  this  been  stated,  no  fault  could  possi- 
bly have  been  laid  to  his  charge.  I  thus  take  the  lib- 
erty to  address  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  because  I 
will  not,  if  1  can  help  it,  allow  a  brother  artist  to  be 
unjustly  accused,  as  Mr.  Reeves  was,  of  course  unin- 
tentionally— in  the  explanation  given  this  evening, 
or  to  be  blamed  when  lie  is  entirely  innocent,  and  es- 
pecially when  he  had  taken  all  the  precautions  in  his 
power  to  compensate  for  any  disappointment." 

The  tones  of  the  nightingale  had  more  persuasive 
eloquence  in  them  than  the  voices  of  the  steward  and 
the  mayor.  The  fair  apologist  (who  speaks,  by  the 
way,  quite  as  musically  as  she  sings),  was  completely 
overwhelmed  with  the  demonstrations  of  complete 
satisfaction  that  her  quiet  speech  had  elicited,  and  the 
peace  of  her  "brother  artist"  was  made  with  the 
public.  We  do  not  remember  a  more  graceful  act  on 
the  part  of  one  artist  to  another,  an  act  implying  a 
strong  sense  of  right,  no  little  moral  courage,  and  the 
total  absence  of  a  certain  feeling  of  jealous  rivalry 
from  which  even  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  profession  are  not  invariably  exempt. 

Dublin  — Two  miscellaneous  concerts  will  be  giv- 
en in  the  Ancients'  Hall,  Brunswick-street,  on  Mon- 
day and  AVednesday  evenings  in  next  week,  when 
Madame  Lind  Goldschmidt  is  announced  to  sing  with 
Signor  Belletti.  This  will  constitute  an  unexpected 
pleasure  for  the  good  folk  of  Dublin,  who  anticipated 
hearing  Madame  Goldschmidt  at  the  approaching 
Handel  Centenary  Festival  only.  The  eminent  vio- 
linist, Herr  Joseph  Joachim,  has  also  been  engaged. 
Madame  Goldschmidt  is  put  down  to  sing  the  cava- 
tina,  "  Qui  la  voce,"  from  /  Puritam ;  the  scena, 
"  Care  campagne,"  from  La  Sonnambula  ;  the  grand 
scena  from  Der  Fraischntz ;  the  air,  "  On  mighty 
pens,"  from  the  Creation ;  Swedish  "  Echo  song," 
and  an  air  to  Moore's  words,  commencing  : 
"  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  sIiott, 
For  man's  illusion  given," 

composed  by  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt.  It  therefore 
appears  certain  that  Madame  Goldschmidt  is  deter- 
mined to  return  to  public  life  once  more,  more  partic- 
ularly as  she  has  agreed  to  sing  at  Belflist  as  well  as 
Dublin.  It  is  possible  that  her  acceptance  of  these 
engagements  may  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  mission 
of  charity.  The  general  impression  here,  however, 
seems  to  be  that  the  announced  concerts  are  but  pre- 
liminary to  the  great  artist's  reiintrance  on  the  scene 
of  all  her  glories,  and  that  the  name  of  Jenny  Lind 
will  again  shine  forth  bright  among  the  brightest  of 
the  reigning  queens  of  song.  The  approaching  Han- 
del Festival  is  creating  the  utmost  excitement  among 
all  classes  of  the  musical  community,  and  the  de- 
mand for  tickets  surpasses  all  expectation.  A  pecu- 
liar interest  attaches  to  the  performance  of  the  Mes- 
iiah  in  Dublin  at  tliis  moment,  and  under  the  present 
circumstances.  Handel's  great  work  was  first  per- 
formed in  Dublin,  in  1842,  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of 
the  Mercer's  Hospital.  For  the  charities  of  the  same 
institution  the  centenary  performance  of  the  same  or- 
atorio is  about  to  bo  given,  and  the  celebration  will 
be  at  once  a  homage  to  the  genius  of  the  composer, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  master- 
piece of  sacred  music  was  first  introduced  to  fame  in 
Dublin.  The  committee  have  finally  settled  that  the 
oratorio  shall  be  performed  during  the  last  week  in 
October.  All  the  ai-rangements  have  been  concluded 
and  the  forthcoming  festival  is  expected  to  be  tlie 
mo5t  imposing,  if  not  the  grandest,  ever  given  in  the 
Irish  capital. 


Paris. 

The  con-espondent  of  the  London  Musical  World, 
Sept.  17,  writes  of  Vestvali's  debut  as  Bellini's 
Komeo  : 

Madame  Vestvali  is  adapted  by  nature  for  contral- 
to parts.  She  is  extremely  tall,  of  commanding 
appearance,  and  even  more  masculine  in  looks  and 
bearing  than  Mdlle.  Johanna  Wagner,  with  whom, 
by  the  way,  she  has  many  things  in  common.  Her 
voice  is  deep,  full-toned,  powerful,  and  in  timbre  sing- 
ularly sonorous.  She  possesses  nothing  of  the  Italian 
fluidity  and  clearness,  but  sings  more  after  the  manner 
of  your  English  artists,  whose  voices  seem  to  be,  as  it 
were,  confined  to  the  throat.  Madame  Vestvali  is  too 
prone  to  display  her  low  notes,  which,  being  greatly 
guttural,  are  by  no  means  greatly  agreeable.  She  is 
given  to  exaggeration,  too,  and  emphasises  a  great 
deal  more  than  propriety  demands.  With  all  these 
faults  the  lady  has  considerable  merit.  The  quality 
of  her  voice  at  once  recommends  it  to  the  hearer  :  a 
splendid  figure,  and  a  face,  if  not  exceeding  hand- 
some, full  of  meaning  and  character,  offers  no  incon- 
siderable claims  to  popular  favor  ;  while^  energy, 
expression,  and  a  power  of  realizing  emotions  are 
equally  at  command  of  the  artist.  Madame  Vestvali 
is  not  a  finished  singer,  like  Alboni  or  Guarducci ; 
she  is  rough  and  rugged,  like  Johanna  Wagner,  and 
resembles  her  more  than  any  one  I  have  seen.  A 
part  like  Romeo  requires  an  artist  with  the  powers  of 
a  Malibr.an  to  do  it  justice.  Mad.  Vestvali  was  mure 
successful  in  the  acting  than  the  singing.  In  fact,  the 
music  of  Romeo  is  little  suited  to  her  bold  and  vigor- 
ous style..  In  the  last  scene,  where  she  has  to  sing 
Vaccaj's  music  throughout,  she  both  sang  and  acted 
with  great  force,  and  moved  the  audience,  for  the  first 
time,  into  something  like  emotion.  The  flowing  and 
graceful  cantilenas  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  opera 
did  not  suit  her  at  all.  ,  In  my  humble  opinion,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  'for  the  debutante  to 
appear  in  Azucena,  as  the  energetic  strains  of  Verdi 
would  have  found  in  her  a  more  perfect  interpreter 
than  the  smooth  cantabiles  of  Bellini.  What  effect 
the  new  production  and  the  new  singer  have  had 
upon  the  public,  I  cannot  at  this  moment  inform  you. 

Many  seem  to  think  that  it  was  an  utter  waste  of 
time  to  produce  Bellini's  mawkishly  sentimental 
opera  on  the  boards  of  the  great  national  theatre.  I 
am  told  Madame  Vestvali  made  it  a  sine  qua  non  that 
she  should  come  out  in  Romeo.  If  that  be  so,  it 
would  appear  that  she  was  more  desirous  to  display 
the  grace  of  her  person  than  the  qualities  of  her 
voice. 

Madame  Gueymard-Lauters  made  a  delightful 
Juliet,  singing  the  music  most  charmingly,  and  acting 
with  grace  and  feeling,  if  not  with  intensity  and 
power.  M.  Gueymard  was  well  suited  in  the  "  fiery 
Tibald,"  who,  however,  in  the  opera,  appears  to  have 
lost  all  his  fire. 

I  have  only  room  to  say  that  a  new  operetta,  in  one 
act,  entitled,  Le  Fauteuil  de  mon  Onnh,  words  by  M. 
Re'ne'  de  Rovigo,  music  by  Mdlle.  Colinet,  has  been 
brought  out  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  with  success ; 
and  that  Madame  Miolan-Carvalho  made  her  rentrde, 
and  the  tenor  Guard!  his  debut,  at  the  The'atre- 
Lyrique,  in  Fau^t. 

Vienna. — Der  Wanderer,  a  local  journal,  announ- 
ces as  an  official  fact,  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Italian   Opera   has  been  definitively  resolved  upon. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  Italian  artists,  and  the 
neglect  of  national  singers  for  foreigners,  have  been 
assigned  as  the  cause.  The  Pardon  de  Ploertnel,  it  is 
said,  will  he  produced  at  the  Court  Tlieatre,  in  the 
month  of  November.  The  principal  characters  will 
be  entrusted  to  Mile.  Liebhart  (Dinorah),  and  M. 
Beck  (Hoel).  The  revival  of  Marschner's  Hans 
Heiling  is  also  announced. 

St.  Peteesburgh. — The  Italian  opera  was  an- 
nounced to  commence  the  second  week  in  September. . 
The  composition  of  the  troupe  is  as  follows :  prime 
donne,  Mesdames  Bernardi,  Brambilla,  Charton-De- 
mctir,  Lagrua  ;  prima  donna  contralto.  Mad.  Nantier- 
Didiee ;  comprimaria.  Mad.  Everardi ;  prinu  tenori, 
Signors  Calzolari,  Mongini,  Tamherlik  ;  teiiore,  Sig- 
nor Bettini ;  baritoni,  Signors  de  Bassini,  Everardi, 
Giraldoni ;  basso  profondo,  Signor  Marini ;  basso  buffo, 
Signor  Rossi ;  basso,  Signor  Polonini.  The  campaign 
0]icns  with  lifaria  di  Bohan ;  and  Meyerbeer's  new 
opera,  the  Pardon  de  Ploermel,  will  be  the  earliest 
novelty  of  the  season. 

Milan. — The  autumnal  season  of  the  Scala  was 
to  have  opened  on  the  5th  inst.,  with  Mercadante's 
Giurammto.  Two  new  operas,  Riccardo  ]  1 1.,  written 
expressly  for  the  theatre,  by  the  maestro  Meiners,  and 
Tjorenzino,  by  Pacini,  are  announced.  Two  grand 
ballets  also  are  named,  Una  Stella  and  Cleopatra, 
Mile.  Poinsot  is  engaged  as  prima  donna,  and  will 
make  her  dc'bul  on  the  opening  night,  as  Elisa  in  the 
Giurnmcnio,  with  Madame  Marini,  Signors  Gentili 
and  Crivelli. 
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Fublislied  by  Oliver  Dits^on  &.  Co. 


Music  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  app]ie.=;  to  an^y  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double *the  above  rates. 


25 


60 


25 


Vocals  with.  Piauq,  Accompanimetit. 
Nell  and  I.  G.  W.  Stratton.  25 

Mary  Bell.  "  25 

Two  charming  little  ballads  for  young  amateurs. 

Song  of  the  fugitive  Slave.  E.  W.  Locke.  25 

Good  and  effective. 

Light  divine  around  me  falling.     (Sfolgoro  divino 
raggio.)     From  Donizetti's  Poliuto. 

The  celebrated  Cavatina  for  Tenor  in  the  first  Act, 
which,  next  to  the  melody  of  the  Duet  in  the  last  Act, 
has  proved  itself  the  most  striking  to  the  general  ear. 
The  air  has  been  transposed  so  as  to  make  it  come 
within  the  range  of  Mezzo-soprano  or  Baritone  voices. 

Shadow  Song.     (Ombre  legere.)     From  Meyer- 
beer's Pardon  de  Plowmel. 

This  is  the  Song  complete,  as  written  in  the  original 
score.  It  is  the  song  for  the  Prima  Donnas.  A  shorter 
copy  of  it  in  a  lower  key  has  been  published  for  the 
singing  world  at  large.  This  song  will  soon  be  as  fiim- 
iliar  to  musical  people  as  Meyerbeer's  "Robert,  Rob- 
ert," or  his  Prayer  and  Bohemian  Rondo  in  the  North 
star,  are  now. 

"With  Guitar  Accoiapaniinexit. 

Bonnie  Dundee.  Scotch. 

The  Standard  bearer.  Lindpaintner.  25 

Young  Agnes,  beauteous  flower.  25 

All  things  love  thee,  so  do  I.  Hhne.  25 

These  are  all  songs  whose  merits  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged. The  guitar  part  has  been  arranged  by 
an  experienced  hand,  and  all  difficulties  have  been  ob- 
viated. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Overture  Don  Giovanni.    Four  Hands.      Mozart.  75 
A  standard  work.    The  arrangement  is  by  F.  Beyer. 

Anvil   Chorus,  from  Trovatore,  arranged  for  a 
small  String  Orcliestra,  by  Burditt.  60 

Gentle  Nettie  Moore,  and  Cheer  Boys,  cheer,  ar- 
ranged by  Burditt.  1,00 
Printed  on  cards,  like  the  rest  of  this  series. 

Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel.     (Repertoire  des  jeunes 
Pianists.)  Beyer.  25 

A  new  number  of  this  widely  known  set.  The  ar- 
rangement, it  will  be  recoUectod,  is  tolerably  easy. 
As  everybody  will  be  desirous  to  hear  the  principal 
melodies,  this  potpourri  will  prove  very  welcome  to 
piano  players 

Zurich  Quadrilles.  C,  D' Albert.  30 

Sonnambula  Quadrilles.  "        35 

Two  very  pretty  sets  of  Quadrilles  by  this  fiivorite 
author.  They  have  both  met  with  great  success  in 
England. 

Vernalis  Polka.  E.  A.  Ingraham.  25 

A  pleasing  polka,  adorned  by  a  handsomely  illustra- 
ted title-page. 

La  Traviata.    Fantasia.  Charles  Voss.  75 

For  advanced  ^players,  written  in  the  style  and  diffi- 
culty of  this  author's  well  known  arrangements  of 
"  Fille  du  Regiment  "  and  "  Martha." 

Books. 
The  Medley   Glee   Book.     A   Collection   of 
Quartets,   Glees,   and  Choruses,  for  the  use  of 
Musical  Conventions,  Associations,  Choirs,  and 
the  Home  Circle.  1,00 

This  new  work  comprises  the  choicest  pieces  of  a 
dozen  or  more  of  the  principal  Glee  Books  of  the  day, 
—  the  popular  attractions  of  other  volumes  are  com- 
bined in  this  and  produce  a  collection  which  every 
singer  and  lover  of  music  will  not  fail  to  secure  and 
consider  the  best,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  gems 
that  render  all  others  valuable. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Leipzig  Gewandliaus  Concerts  (1840— 
1841),  Eeviewed  by  Robert  Sdmrnann. 

(Continued.) 

Third  Cois^cert,  Oct.  22. 

Symphony  (E  fiat  major),  Mozart.  —  Aria  by  Donizetti. — 
Concerto  for  Violin  by  F.  Davib.  —  O'Pertui'e  to  the  Berggeist 
(Mountain  Spirit)  by  L.  Spohr.  —  Air  by  Ealfe.  —  "  Kldn^s 
aus  Gsten  "  (Sounds  trom  tUo  East),  Overture,  songs  and 
elioruses  by  H.  Marschner. 

The  Symphony  is  familiar,  especially  the  An- 
dante, which,  once  heard,  is  not  easily  forgottea  ; 
this  movement,  too,  received  the  most  applause ; 
the  others  passed  by  in  silence.  The  aria  by  Don- 
izetti, a  brilliant  piece,  brought  the  most  tumultu- 
ous applause  for  the  singer,  Fraulein  Schloss- 
she  sang  -wil^h  ease,  very  carefully,  and  with  a 
power  of  voice  such  as  no  other  singer  here  at 
present  may  possess.  The  player  of  the  Concerto 
was  loudly  greeted ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  the 
composer  ;  the  composition,  too,  a  new  one,  now 
for  the  first  time  played  by  him  and  heard  in 
public.  Certainly  it  is  worthy  of  a  friendly  rec- 
ognition, the  way  in  which  Herr  Concertmeister 
David  gratifies  the  Gewandhaus  public  every 
winter  with  something  new ;  it  shows  a  degree  of 
attentlveness  not  everywhere  possessed  by  those 
once  firmly  seated  in  an  office.  In  tendency  and 
purport,  for  the  rest,  this  composition  classes  itselt 
well  enough  with  similar  ones  of  earlier  date ; 
that  is,  the  virtuoso  wants  to  show,  that  he  knows 
also  how  to  compose,  while  the  composer,  vice 
versa,  likes  to  shine  as  virtuoso.  That  over-much- 
ness in  the  accompaniment,  which  we  have  already 
recently  remarked,  occurred  again  too  in  this 
composition ;  and  again  the  last  movement  was  the 
most  successful  and  effective.  The  public  called 
the  artist  out  again  when  it  was  finished,  —  an 
unusual  occurrence  here. 

The  Overture  by  Spohr  made  little  impression  ; 
that  to  Jessonda  has  by  far  more  friends ;  and 
that  to  Faust,  too,  we  should  like  to  hear  once 
more  in  the  Gewandhaus.  —  The  Air  names  to 
us  a  name  that  never  came  up  here  before,  and 
which  in  God's  name  may  as  well  keep  away  still 
longer ;  it  is  a  watered  Rossini ;  the  composer, 
for  the  rest,  an  Englishman,  whose  operas  have 
had  success  in  England.  It  was  partly  owing  to 
the  mediocre  composition,  and  partly  to  the  still 
great  timidity  of  the  singer,  that  this  number  of 
the  programme  made  no  success.  We  are  sorry 
for  the  young  distinguished  talent,  which  had  on 
these  accounts  to  undergo  the  most  unfavorable 
judgments.  An.\iety,  we  know,  is  particularly 
dangerous  to  the  higher  tones,  and  the  singer 
sometimes  failed  in  attacking  a  note,  as  it  has 
happened  with  a  thousand  debutantes  before  her. 
But  we  will  not  on  this  account  forget  the  won- 
drous purity  of  intonation  on  the  whole,  which  is 
a  peculiar  distinction  of  this  singer,  nor  the  melt- 
ing quality  of  the  voice,  which  through  all  her 
embarrassment  flows  out  so  richly,  reminding  one 
of  the  organ  of  Pauline  Garcia.  On  the  other 
hand  we  would  urge  it  upon  the  singer's  atten- 


tion, that  she  takes  the  tempi  too  slow  throughout ; 
let  her  try  it  faster,  and  she  will  succeed.  Self- 
confidence  and  courage  are  especial  arts  in  Art ; 
let  her  exercise  herself  in  them.  Within  his  own 
four  walls  the  artist  should  be  modest  towards 
himself,  most  conscientiously  industrious ;  but  be- 
fore the  public  let  him  show  courage,  even  a  little 
joyous  boldness,  and  the  favorite  is  made. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  we  heard  still 
another  composition  (still  in  manuscript)  by  H. 
Marschneh  ;  it  promised  something  wholly  new, 
and  gave  it  too  in  form.  "  Sounds  from  the 
East"  it  was  named,  and  presented  an  overture, 
songs  and  choruses,  in  unbroken  succession.  Ber- 
lioz in  Paris  seems  in  his  last  Symphony  to  have 
aimed  atsomethingof  the  same  sort,  only  he  based 
it  on  a  world-known  drama  (Romeo  and  Juliet). 
The  poem  to  Marsehner's  composition  rests  upon 
Oriental  love  relations,  treated  in  rather  a  prosaic 
and  commonplace  way  by  the  poet.  Besides  the 
loving  couple  we  have  a  soothsaj^er,  of  whose  ap- 
pearance at  the  beginning  one  would  like  per- 
haps to  see  the  reason  afterwards  ;  also  a  people's 
and  a  robber  chorus.  As  we  have  said,  had  a 
Riickert  lent  his  hand  to  the  composer  for  the 
work,  something  more  deeply  effective  might 
have  come  to  light.  By  all  means  we  must 
praise  the  beginning,  to  which  the  composer  felt 
himself  emboldened,  and  which  others  only  need 
to  follow  up,  to  enrich  the  concert  room  with  a 
new  kind  of  music.  The  composition  has  many 
charming  parts  i  this  holds  true  in  particulaj's  of 
the  overture,  which,  as  a  whole,  would  gain  by 
shortening.  The  leading  rhythm  is  one  already 
often  used,  especially  for  Oriental  situations ;  but 
it  appears  at  one  time  entwined  by  a  violin  pas- 
sage, of  which  the  effect  is  most  beautiful.  At 
the  conclusion  there  is  too  ntueh  noise.  The 
Gypsey  song  pleased,  with  the  third  rising  to  the 
major  at  the  end ;  and  still  more  the  Serenade, 
which  of  all  the  numbers  had  the  most  Oriental 
coloring ;  also  Maisune's  song  spoke  to  us,  in  spite 
of  the  awkward  poetry.  The  Robber  chorus,  it 
seems,  was  not  at  once  understood  by  all ;  it  was 
peculiar.  In  the  concluding  number  the  words  : 
"  Assat,  where  art  thou  "  were  distinguished  by 
particularly  beautiful  song.  The  whole  work, 
which  we  should  like  to  have  repeated  once,  re- 
ceived lively  applause. 


Fourth  Concert,  Oct.  29. 

Introduction  and  First  Scene  from  Iphigenia  in  Tatiris,  by 
Glttck.  —  Concert  overture  by  jDi-ius  Rietz.  —  Aria  with 
chorus,  by  Rossini. — Divertissement  for  Flute,  by  Kalli- 
woDA.  —  Songs  by  Franz  Schubert  and  F.  Mendelssohn. — 
Symphony  by  Franz  Schubert. 

''  A  beautiful  concert !  "  was  the  general  ex- 
clamation at  the  close.  There  are  many  musical 
days  when  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  pub- 
lic, but  only  the  rustling  train  close  following  ev- 
ery movement  of  the  artist-souls  and  bodies  that 
go  on  before  ;  while  on  other  days  this  public  seats 
itself  formally  before  them,  covered,  as  it  were, 
with  skins  and  furs,  and  takes  in  nothing.  The 
29th  was  a  musical  day  of  the  former  sort.     Cer- 


tainly the  music  contributed  somewhat  to  it. 
Many  a  heart  still  beats  for  Gluck,  although  he 
loses  in  the  concert  room.  The  singer  did  her 
best  to  make  it  succeed:  —  Fraulein  Sckloss, 
whom  we  see  always  improving.  The  over- 
ture by  Rietz  came  out  more  clearly  this  time 
with  its  fine  designs,  than  in  an  earlier  perfor- 
mance. At  that  time  an  important  place  of  honor 
was  accorded  it  in  these  columns,  and  now  this 
judgment  seems  to  find  confirmation  on  the  part 
of  the  public  ;  it  was  received  with  an  interest 
which  must  have  kindled  the  composer,  had  he 
been  present,  to  new  works.  May  the  approval 
have  no  less  effect  upon  him  absent ! 

The  following  number  won  applause  too  through 
the  graceful  delivery  of  Fraulein  List;  her 
enunciation  of  the  Italian  is  much  to  be  praised. 
In  the  songs  she  accompanied  herself  at  the  piano; 
this  we  all  know  has  a  peculiar  charm,  which  won 
also  here.  The  songs  were  The  Wanderer,  and 
A  uf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges.  The  first  she  sang 
particularly  finely ;  the  other  she  took  a  little  too 
slow,  but  it  sounded  lovely  enough.  The  Flute 
piece  was  an  old  one,  which  we  remember  to 
have  heard  ten  years  ago ;  the  player  one  of  well 
known  excellence,  Herr  Grexser,  first  flutist  in 
the  orchestra.  And  so,  amid  edifying  and  lively 
enjoyment,  we  came  at  length  to  the  Symphoxy, 
the  crown  of  the  evening.  A  thousand  hands 
were  raised  in  applause.  Could  Schubert  have 
seen  it  with  his  own  eyes,  he  must  have  imagined 
himself  richly  a  king.  And  so  we  went  intoxica- 
ted home  fi-om  all  the  beautiful  images,  which 
must  have  mirrored  themselves  long  afterwards 
in  many  souls. 


Fifth  Concert,  Nov.  5. 

Symphony  (G  major),  Haydn.  — Air  by  Mozart.  —  Capriccio 
for  pianoforte  with  orchestra,  by  Ferdinand  Kofferath.  — 
Aria  by  Donizetti.  —Two  Overtures  (Nos.  1  ana  2,)  to  Leo- 
nore,  by  Beethoven. —Tliree  Etudes  for  piano-forte,  by  F. 
KuTFERATH.  —  Duct  by  Rossini. 

The  .  Symphony  has,  more  than  others  of 
Haydn's,  something  prim  and  old-fashioned  (^opf- 
iffes,  literally,  weaving  a  cue),  about  it ;  the 
Janissary  music  in  it  is  even  rather  childish  and 
tasteless,  —  which,  with  all  love  for  the  master, 
as  he  ever  must  remain,  we  ought  none  the  less 
to  deny.  The  Scherzo,  in  our  opinion  the  move- 
ment which  lies  nearest  to  our  time,  was  strangely 
just  the  one  that  was  not  applauded,  while  all  the 
others  were.  —  The  Air  was  that  of  the  Countess 
in  Figaro;  the  singer,  Frl.  List,  who  sang  the 
Recitative  nobly  and  finely,  but  was  not  so  happy 
at  the  close.  But  the  public  always  clings  to 
what  is  nearest,  and  therefore  to  the  close  ;  if 
that  succeeds,  the  whole  has  triumphed.  Un- 
questionably the  singer  this  time  had  to  feel  this, 
and,  owing  to  the  single  failure  of  the  close,  to 
see  the  finely  achieved  first  half  of  her  perfor- 
mance forgotten. 

In  the  following  number  a  young  composer  and 
pianist,  now  residing  here,  Herr  F.  Kufferath, 
from  Cologne,  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  in 
a  way  most  worthy  of  consideration.     His  com- 
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positions  told  of  decided  talent  and  of  a  noble 
direction,  whicli  seems  to  have  been  influenced, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  a  master  vrho 
lives  near  us.  But  he  is  not,  as  has  been  here 
and  there  reported,  a  formal  pupil  of  Mendels- 
sohn's. In  the  Capriccio  the  introduction  pleased 
us  particularly:  the  Allegro  had  no  altogether 
happy  form:  it  lacked  a  middle  part;  besides 
that  the  transposition  of  the  at  first  brilliant  pas- 
sages to  the  minor  at  the  close  <;an  very  seldom 
be  efl'ective.  The  orchestra  was  skilfully,  often 
finely,  but  otten  also  too  much  and  too  strongly 
treated.  The  very  distinguished  player  had,  af- 
ter the  Capriccio,  a  succes  d'eslime,  which  rose 
after  the  Eludes  to  a  more  hearty  one,  with  a 
calling  out,  although  to  us  the  Etudes  seemed  less 
individual  in  their  composition,  at  least  so  far  as 
real  power  of  melody  is  concerned.  At  all  events 
it  was  so  honorable  a  debut,  that  we  may  almost 
promise  a  secure  and  happy  future  to  the  young 
and  very  industrious  artist. 

Fraulein  Schloss  was  in  splendid  voice,  and 
sang  with  such  a  bravura,  that  the  public  were 
transported  and  she  was  obliged  to  sing  da  capo. 
—  The  two  Leonora  overtures  which  were  per- 
formed, were  both  in  C  ;  the  one,  probably  the 
first  which  Beethoven  wrote  to  Leonore,  published 
in  score  by  Haslinger,  —  the  other,  undoubtedly 
the  precm-sor  of  the  great  printed  one  in  C,  be- 
ing still  in  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
•Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  The  Netie  Zeitschrifl  has 
already  noticed  this  four-overture  phenomenon. 
This  time,  too,  the  second  one  took  mightily  with 
the  mass.  How  comes  it,  that  the  owners  of  the 
score  keep  back  the  publication  so  long?  We 
would  have  all  the  world  share  this  delight. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(7rom  Novello's  Musical  Times.) 

Domestic    Music. 

Introductory. 
Contributed  by  E.  Holmes. 

The  veteran  who  still  receives  from  Music  his 
chief  solace  and  recreation  from  the  fatigues  of 
daily  labor,  often  retraces  with  pleasure  the  his- 
tory of  his  early  sensations  and  the  gradual  open- 
ia"  of  bis  interest  in  the  beauty  of  the  art,  desi- 
rous to  compare  his  experience  with  that  of 
others,  and  wishing  that  the  same  good  gift  may 
be  yet  more  widely  participated.  It  may  well 
afford  matter  for  meditation  on  the  hidden  sense 
and  symmetry  of  sounds,  as  well  as  on  a  man's 
own  self  and  durable  power  of  enjoyment,  when 
he  compares  his  pleasure  at  a  fine  instrumental 
movement — say  a  Larghetto  of  one  of  Mozart's 
Pianoforte  Quartets — at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  at  si.xty.  He  enjoyed  in  youth,  when  he 
knew  not  the  name  of  a  single  chord  or  any  rule 
of  composition  ;  he  enjoys  in  age,  when  none  of 
these  things  are  mysteries,  and  the  only  wonder 
is,  that  pleasure  in  the  same  thing  should  be  so 
constant  and  unchanged.  The  association  of 
ideas  enters  much  into  our  gratification  in  some 
departments  of  the  arts ;  pleasure  has  a  mi.xed 
source  in  vocal  music,  in  poetry  and  in  painting, 
enduring  as  are  their  best  things.  Instrumental 
music  alone  claims  complete  abstraction,  and  pos- 
sesses a  separate  e.xistence,  symmetrical  propor- 
tions and  laws  of  its  own.  "  Never  less  alone 
than  when  alone,"  may  be  fitly  said  of  one  who 
has  conquered  most  of  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  the  pianoforte  and  organ,  and  who  by  the  ar- 
dent study  of  master-works  has  penetrated  their 
spirit  and  characteristic  meaning.  With  a  good 
library  at  command,  the  musician  within  himself 
possesses  boundless  resources  of  enjoyment,  and 
solitude  instead  of  oppressing  becomes  his  best 
friend. 

The  pianoforte,  besides  its  own  peculiar  music. 


may  transport  into  the  lonely  apartment  the  most 
glorious  memories  of  the  orchestra,  the  opera,  the 
concert,  and  the  cathedral.  Imagination  fills  up 
the  work  of  ably-used  fingers.  More  complete 
still  is  the  satisfaction  derived  from  skilfnl  man- 
agement of  the  unbounded  varieties  of  the  organ, 
listening  to  which  no  void  exists  in  the  desertetl 
church  ;  companions  for  the  ear  fill  out  its  empty 
aisles  ;  and  it  is  wonderful,  even  to  the  initiated, 
that  all  this  compass  of  tone,  and  change  and  con- 
trast of  stop  with  stop — this  perpetually  satisfying 
variety,  should  be  at  the  command  "of  one  sole 
person.  In  times  when  public  music  depends  on 
the  consent  of  hundreds,  or  is  often  a  money 
speculation  in  which  pleasure  is  lost,  it  is  well  oc- 
casionally to  remember  what  a  man  may  have  at 
his  own  control,  and  enjoy  at  liberty.  What  he 
gains  by  his  application  and  taste,  for  the  delight 
of  himself  and  friends,  is  perhaps  the  great'cst 
heritage  of  human  felicity,  and  the  more  so  that 
the  aim  is  to  produce  and  not  to  invent  music  ; 
for  the  composer,  even  under  the  spelt  of  genius, 
has  weighty  responsibilities ;  and  the  trials  of  self- 
denying  virtue  which  e.xercise  him,  render  his 
life  indeed  heroic,  but  far  from  uniformly  pleas- 
ant. To  play  for  the  stake  of  renown  and  im- 
mortal fame  is  certainly  the  loftiest  aim  of  the 
musician  ;  where  that  cannot  be  done,  it  is  per- 
haps next  best  to  know  what  good  exists  in  music  ; 
to  what  purpose  the  old  composers  labored, — 
what  they  themselves  enjoyed ;  to  kindle  the 
flame  and  diffuse  the  influence  for  social  happi- 
ness in  those  secret  sympathies  of  soul  which  knit 
families  and  brotherhoods  in  their  worship  of  the 
good  and  true,  and  separate  them  from  the  people 
who  "  delight  in  a  vain  thing." 

Of  the  musician  who  thus  enjoys  his  instru- 
ment, playing  for  himself  or  others  indifferent  to 
applause,  selecting  what  pleases  him  best,  and 
making  experiments  at  will,  many  examples 
occur  to  us.  For  home  pleasure,  or  the  music 
lecture-room,  nothing  exceeds  in  cft'ect  a  well- 
rendered  score,  with  the  instrumental  features  of 
the  symphony,  the  opera  air  or  chorus,  ingenious- 
ly brought  within  the  compass  of  one  perfonner. 
How  well  the  late  Dr.  Crotch  used  to  do  this ! 
What  a  treat  it  was  to  hear  him  play  "  Qui  sdeg- 
no  "  in  the  Zwiberflole, — keeping  tlie  bass  air  in 
its  place  in  the  left  hand,  and  missing  no  note  of 
tenors  or  bassoons — preserving  the  clearness  of 
the  orchestra  amidst  parts  that  mingled  in  hand- 
fuls  !  And  Mr.  Adams,  too ;  what  masterly  re- 
miniscences of  the  orchestra  were  given  in  his 
lectures !  The  noble  province  of  the  piano  in 
their  performances  cannot  easily  be  forgotten ; 
and  though  the  leisure  or,  the  ability  to  imitate 
such  excellence  cannot  be  common,  the  mere  ac- 
quisition shows  in  them  what  pleasure  they  had 
in  it,  and  what  a  man  alone  may  do.  The  whole 
realm  of  music  was  at  their  command  ;  whatever 
was  the  subject  of  their  lectures,  they  conjured 
up  the  pleasures  of  musical  memory,  in  them, 
with  a  speciality  of  _  talent  which  the  learned 
alone  could  fully  appreciate. 

In  what  manner  that  pleasnre  in  sounds,  which 
"grows  with  the  growth,"  and  ripens  into  a  life- 
long enjoyment  of  music,  receives  its  fii-st  bias,  is 
in  some  houses  an  interesting  topic  of  family  his- 
tory. There  is  a  baby.  It  may  well  invite  at- 
tention if  j-oung  master,  quieted  by  the  cradle 
song,  astonished  at  the  long  drum,  by  degrees  an 
amateur  of  the  street  and  then  of  the  church  or- 
gan, finally  marches  with  rapture  to  the  sounds  of 
a  military  band.  And  yet  the  developments  of 
nature  are  often  unnoticed,  until  the  phenomenon 
appears  in  boyhood  of  a  true  musical  scale  formed, 
and  a  real  sensibility  to  the  art  possessed  by  one 
who  has  had  no  instruction  or  example.  Where 
music  flowers  up  amongst  weeds,  it  gives  much 
occasion  to  wonder  and  reflect  on  natural  causes, 
for  almost  all  who  attain  a  certain  ability  and 
excellence  in  the  art  may  trace  the  growth  to  its 
source,  in  some  tradition  or  accident  of  their 
youth.  There  always  is  an  influence,  and  some- 
thing strikes  the  note  of  destiny  however  it  may 
be  disregarded.  ' 

The  manner  in  which  children  educate  them- 
selves in  music  is,  in  some  cases,  .singular  and 
mysterious.  Born  with  this  sensibility,  amidst 
surrounding  disadvantages,  the  child  takes  for  a 


time  what  he  can  get,  and  is  content ;  but  rest- 
lessness comes,  he  must  discover  better  things, 
and  so  he  ascends  by  degrees  as  experience  en- 
courages him  in  knowing  the  truth,  until  he  can 
fully  sympathize  in  and  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  the  great  compcsers.  Apropos  of  this  "  rest- 
lessness." In  the  closes  of  English  songs,  and  the 
music  heard  in  houses  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  the  seventh  in  the  dominant  chord  lead- 
ing to  the  close  was  almost  always  omitted.  The 
imeasy  sense  of  a  want  in  the  endings  of  that  day 
thus  created,  is  deeply  seated  in  our  memory  ; 
and  it  was  with  proportionate  pleasure  we  after- 
wards discovered  what  had  been  so  long  wanting. 
As  modern  and  German  music  gradually  pre- 
vailed, the  seventh  became  universal,  and  the  ca- 
dence which  satisfies  the  ear  was  generally  adop- 
ted. In  the  childish  exercise  of  vocal  music 
superintended  by  an  intelligent  master,  there  is 
nothing  which  points  with  more  certainty  to  the 
native  sensibility  of  the  pupil,  and  its  degree  of 
acnteness,  than  his  feeling  of  the  seventh  and 
third  in  a  close.  True,  nature  imparts  the  accent 
long  before  the  rules  of  harmony  are  thought  of, 
but  yet  science,  which  teaches  what  is  right  and 
what  wrong,  is  a  dehghtful  aid  to  instinct.  So 
much  there  is  in  music  to  be  digested  only  by  the 
well-trained  ear,  that  the  uneducated  musical 
adult  must  undergo  many  painfully  vague  sensa- 
tions, and  wind  his  way  through  many  a  thorny 
labyrinth,  while  listening  to  fine  compositions. 
Perseverance,  however,  conies  in  the  end  to  his 
aid,  and  he  is  not  entirely  unrewarded. 

The  most  curious  recollection  we  have  of  boy- 
ish self-culture  in  music,  relates  to  the  discords  of 
suspension,  the  seventh  in  all  its  varieties,  also 
the  fourth  and  ninth,  which  we  hear  from  every 
organ  and  orchestra,  the  salt  of  good  harmony, 
its  life  and  perpetual  fountain.  Now,  if  a  well- 
regulated  student  receives  a  lesson  from  his  pro- 
fessor about  these  discords,  how  they  are  prepared 
and  resolved  sectmdmn  artew.  it  does  not  usually 
trouble  his  night's  rest  if  all  the  notes  of  the  ga- 
mut knock  their  heads  together,  jostle  and  set 
themselves  right  again,  according  to  rules  laid 
down  and  received.  But  it  fares  differently  with 
the  enthusiastic  youth  who  is  pursuing  music 
without  guide  or  compass,  and  whose  scientific 
progress  is  as  yet  inadequate  even  to  define  the 
difficulties  which  perplex  him.  He  has  his  own 
discoveries  to  make;  and,  on  the  verge  of  any 
success,  feels  all  tjii;  agitations  of  the  old  philoso- 
pher, who  thinks  he  has  just  transmuted  the  fab- 
ulous gold,  or  discovered  the  elixir  vitm.  An  idea 
strikes  him  in  bed,  and  he  cannot  rest  till  he  has 
satisfied  himself,  though  the  time  is  rather  unfa- 
vorable for  experiment,  it  being  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  the  month  of  January,  ivith  a 
frost  intense.  The  fact  is  that  he  has  made  a 
discovery ;  the  m3'sterions  sounds  which  play 
about  his  ears  on  Sunday,  and  occasion  such  de- 
light, are  certainly  produced  by  two  sounds  hit- 
ting against  each  other,  sometimes  at  a  whole 
tone,  sometimes  a  half  tone  distance,  but  always 
consonant  at  the  ending  ;  these  may  certainly  be 
seen  in  his  own  MS.  fugue  of  Handel,  which  lies 
below,  just  copied.  No  time  is  to  be  lost  in  test- 
ing the  fact.  He  dresses  in  haste,  great  coats 
and  handkerchiefs  thrown  on  at  random  form  a 
grotescpie  figure,  and  after  divers  inef!'ectual 
plunges  at  the  fire-box,  he  at  last  steals  down 
with  his  dismal  lamp,  to  play  the  passage  very 
softly  on  the  piano,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  fam- 
ily with  ghostly  nocturnal  sounds.  O,  the  gloom, 
the  cold,"and  the  silence  of  that  midnight  studio  ! 
men  who  sit  up  alone  at  the  piano,  and  play  deep 
into  the  night  till  they  fear  to  be  roused  from  their 
revcTie  by  a  great  rap  on  the  back  from  some  un- 
seen stealthy  visitor,  may  imagine  it,  no  one  else 
can.  But  then  the  pleasure  and  triumph  of  first 
discovering  a  discord  of  suspension  !  of  feeling 
removed  from  the  "  profane  vulgar  ! "  of  becom- 
inn'  a  member  of  that  scientific  and  exclusive 
body,  the  musicians  who  rejoice  in  discords ! 
CerVes,  our  hero  of  the  brass  lamp,  though  un- 
gracefully accoutred,  had  entered  the  halls  of  the 
heroes,  and  shaken  hands  by  sympathy  with  Han- 
del, Haydn,  and  Mozart,  he  was  entered  of  the 
fraternity  of  music,  and  deserved  to  sleep  quietly. 
Laughable  as  is  this  history  of  the  pursuit  of  a 
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discord,  it  is  fact ;  and  smile  as  we  well  may  at 
making  discoveries  which  are  "mares'  nests" 
only  to  ignorant  boyhood,  this  is  the  fate  of  the 
self-educated.  But  a  man  enjoys  most  what  he 
finds  out  for  himself,  and  the  effort  always  claims 
respect.  Even  now,  the  inquiring  mind  might 
undergo,  for  its  rest  and  quiet,  the  like  foi-ced 
marches,  were  it  not  for  the  social  diffusion  of 
music,  which  is  passed  from  man  to  man  like  the 
Latin  of  boys  in  a  grammar-school. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  century,  prac- 
tical art  was  a  sort  of  private  property  of  the 
professors ;  nobody  else  knew  how  to  finger  the 
scales,  and  they  long  enjoyed  a  right  ot  common, 
and  were  depastared  upon  them.  Hook's  Guida 
di  musica  lay  upon  every  harpsichord,  and  jing- 
ling "  In  my  cottage  "  at  tea-time,  our  mothers 
quietly  awaited  the  French  invasion.  It  was 
then  hazardous  to  publish  a  song  in  three  flats  ; 
ladies  recoiled.  Few,  in  fact,  took  the  trouble  to 
learn  when  few  knew  how  to  e.xplain,  and  as  the 
route  to  music  was  dark  and  difficult,  traditions 
caught  up  by  ear  and  memory  prevailed.  All 
amateur  artistic  effort  was  held  prodigious ;  if 
you  played  a  little  piece  of  Handel,  sang  a  second 
easily,  or  rattled  up  and  down  the  scale  of  G, 
you  were  most  likely  a  marked  individual.  The 
Clementis  and  Cramers,  like  stars,  dwelt  "  apart," 
their  secrets  were  unapproachable ;  but,  in  re- 
turn, the  amateurs  found  distinction  among  their 
own  set  tolerably  easy:  this  reigned  at  lilack- 
heath,  that  in  the  Strand, — one  was  the  finest  in 
this  street,  another  prevailed  in  that ;  the  first 
fiddle  or  flute  exhibited  their  practice  to  admirers 
of  their  own;  some  one  always  volunteered  to 
pass  judgment,  and  blow  the  trumpet  of  fame. 
Many  still  remember  the  figure  of  the  eminent 
violoncellist,  once  the  magnus  Apollo  of  city  cir- 
cles. What  a  poorly  reputation  it  was  !  Bank 
stock,  turtle  soup,  Beethoven's  trios,  all  commi.ved, 
buttoned  up  and  represented  to  the  life  in  the 
person  of  one  jolly  Englishman,  demand  this 
passing  tribute.  The  time  abounded  in  charac- 
ters and  in  curious  and  insti-uctive  histories,  too 
long  to  notice  here,  of  men  led  on.  partly  by  the 
love  of  music,  and  partly  by  the  whisperings  of 
"  a  gentle  usher,  Vanity  by  name."  But  there 
were  real  honest  wants  that  oppressed  the  ama- 
teur of  this  age.  Concerts  calleil  oratorios,  per- 
formed at  the  theatres  in  Lent,  came  but  once  a 
year;  and  except  "The  Sons  of  the  Clergy" 
meeting,  that  great  and  solemn  anniversary  which 
used  to  be  celebrated  with  an  orchestra,  in  St. 
Paul's,  opening  all  heaven  in  the  Dettingen  Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate,  no  more  music  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  last  note  sounded  sadly  the  knell 
of  pleasure.  What  joy  remained  "in  my  cot- 
tage," or  how  could  we  resume  "  the  battle  of 
Prague  "  of  an  evening,  while  Schmitt  the  trum- 
peter was  competent  to  take  another  turn  at  his 
solo  in  the  Dettinffen.  Honest  old  Schmitt  was  a 
"  full  man,"  and  blew  his  short  trumpet  with  fero- 
cious energy  for  the  honor  of  Handel  and  father- 
land. Griesbach,  oboe  in  that  long-winded  solo 
of  Esther,  also  seemed  in  extremity  when  the 
band  caught  him  up.  Everything  was  done 
heartily,  and  if  somewhat  coarsely,  the  echoing 
roof  carried  it  off,  and  the  reverberating  Hallelu- 
jahs, the  choral  Aniens,  rolling  throughthe  cathe- 
dral, or  giving  place  at  times  to  pauses  of  silence 
as  sublime,  impressed  the  imagination  with  such 
reminiscences  of  grandeur  that  all  domestic  at- 
tempts for  a  time  became  insipid  and  distasteful. 
Thus  was  our  great  London  festival  always  fresh 
at  the  end  of  a  year ;  those  who  wished  that  it 
took  place  every  day  (and  there  were  some), 
showed  but  small  insight  into  the  constitution  of 
man  or  of  music.  With  the  Ancient  Concerts 
closed,  and  the  Italian  Opera  denied  to  the  un- 
privileged amateur,  it  may  be  imagined  at  what 
long  and  dreary  intervals  the  grandeur  of  the  art 
was  realized.  At  that  time,  though  the  greatest 
artists  existed,  though  glee-singing  was  cultivated 
to  perfection  (by  the  Vaughan,  Billington  party, 
for  example),  musicians  lived  almost  exclusively 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  great.  If  any  star  ap- 
peared at  the  oratorios,  it  was  an  era  in  life,  and 
served  as  table-talk  for  months  and  years. 
Whether  Catalan!  was  more  wonderful  than  pleas- 
ing was  debated  at  many  a  fireside ;  all  agreed 


that  she  clipped  the  Queen's  English  in  her  ora- 
torio music,  and  a  native  lark  was  often  preferred. 
The  Lent  oratorios,  to  which  the  family  of  the 
Ashleys  seemed  to  have  a  patrimonial  right  as 
managers,  were  a  relic  of  the  music  of  Handel's 
days,  wlien  the  art  of  pleasing  an  audience  was 
little  understood.  The  taste  and  skill  of  modern 
art,  which  knows  how  to  retrench,  and  after  seri- 
ous things  to  reanimate  the  drooping  ear,  were 
unknown  ;  everything  came  as  it  stood  in  the  mu- 
sic score,  and  the  consequence  was  many  a  weary 
night.  Some  doubted  of  music  as  a  pleasure  for 
life ;  they  liked  and  disliked  by  turns ;  or  looked 
upon  it  at  best  as  a  toy  for  green  youth.  London, 
however,  possessed  fine  organs,  and  the  pluralist 
blind  men  of  the  day  entertained  among  their 
deputies  some  obscure  men  of  talent  and  a  great 
love  of  music.  Their  example  kept  the  sacred 
flame  alive  in  many  a  home.  But  the  chief  ap- 
pointments were  ofl;en  made  with  a  sad  favorit- 
ism. A  church  we  well  remember,  where  after 
the  second  lesson  the  congregation  listened  to  a 
voluntary  played  with  one  finger  on  the  full  or- 
gan ;  and  as  for  psalms,  no  mortal  could  make 
out  the  tune  of  them.  Such  were  our  musical 
illuminali-  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  ! 

(FFom  NovcHo's  Musical  Times.) 

Death  of  Edward  Holmes. 

It  is  with  much  and  real  sorrow  that  we  have  to 
chronicle  the  death  of  this  classically-refined  musician, 
and  accomplislicd  and  lionest  critic.  He  died,  after  a 
ten  day's  illness,  on  the  28th  of  August. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  contemporary  with,  and  fellow- 
scholar  witli  John  Keats  at  Mr.  John  Clarke's  Acad- 
emy at  Enfield.  He  was  Keats's  junior,  hut  suffic- 
iently near  in  age  to  be  his  companion  ;  and  their 
friendship  continued  till  their  separation,  by  the  death 
of  the  Poet.  Both  received  the  whole  of  their  schol- 
astic culture,  almost  from  its  bare  commencement,  at 
Enfield. 

Upon  leaving  school,  Edward  Holmes  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  elder  Mr.  Seeley,  the  bookseller,  in  Eleet 
Street.  His  first  love,  Music,  however,  beguiled  him  ; 
and  having  received  an  introdnction  to  Vincent  No- 
vello,  lie  liecame  liis  pupil,  quitted  the  trade  of  book- 
selling, and  prepared  himself  for  the  study  which  en- 
grossed the  whole  of  this  thoughts.  He  was  for  sev- 
eral years  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Novello's  home  ;  and 
inexpressibly  joyous  and  happy  were  those  years. 

When  tlie  Atlas  newspaper  was  started,  he  under- 
took the  department  devoted  to  musical  criticism  ; 
and  the  articles  whicti  he  contributed  for  several  years 
to  that  paper,  gave  an  impetus  and  dignity  to  musical 
commentary  tliat  was  acknowledged  tliroughout  the 
profession.  It  was  during  liis  engagement  upon  the 
Atlas  that  he  produced  that  elegant  work,  "A  Ramble 
among  the  Musicians  in  Germany."  From  the  Atlas 
he  passed  to  tlie  Spectator ;  during  which  engagement 
ho  brought  out  his  "Life  of  Mozart,"  in  the  compil- 
ation of  which  he  has,  with  exquisite  tact  and  modes- 
ty, so  contrived  to  keep  the  writer  in  the  background, 
tliat,  liy  an  interweaving  of  the  great  musician's  let- 
ters, he  has  given  to  tlie  work  almost  the  air  of  an 
Autobiography. 

He  has  from  time  to  time  contributed  some  admir- 
able articles  to  Frasr-r's  Magazine  ;  and  the  readers  of 
the  Musical  Times  need  not  be  reminded  of  those  fine 
analyses  of  the  Masses  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
&c.,  &c.,  that  he  has  for  years  been  writing  for  their 
instruction  and  delight.  He  had  undertaken  to  write 
a  series  of  papers  in  this  periodical,  "  On  the  Culti- 
vation of  Domestic  Music  ;"  of  which  only  the  first 
was  completed.     This  is  given  in  the  present  number. 

Edward  Holmes  was  not  merely  a  refined,  an  ex- 
quisitely-refined judge  of  music  ;  but  so  devout  a 
worshipper  of  the  science,  that  lie  never  could  u  m 
duccd  to  compromise  its  trne  interests  by  ilcntifying 
himself  with  the  inferior  productions  of  the  day,  how- 
ever popular  and  fashionable.  He  has  resigned  a 
pupil  who  refused  to  learn  the  compositions  he  rec- 
ommended, and  insisted  on  playing  what  he  consid- 
ered trash. 

But  apart  from  his  beloved  Art,  Edward  Holmes 
was  endowed  with  as  rare  a  taste  in  the  classical  ima- 
ginative literature  of  his  country ;  and,  upon  this 
topic,  we  have  known  very  few  who  could  talk  so 
well  as  he.  Like  some  few  geniuses,  however  finely 
he  wrote,  his  conversation  rivalled  his  diction.  An 
evening  with  Holmes,  and  with  Shakspeare,  and  the 
great  early  novelists,  was  never  to  be,  and  never  will 
be  forgotten  by  many. 

He  had  a  strong  .tftbction  for  his  earliest  friends, 
and  children  associates.  He  married  the  sister  of  his 
attached  friend,  the  late  Egerton  Webbe,  grand-daugJi- 
ter  of  Samuel  Webbe,  the  Glee-composer.      Th  r 


wedded  life  was  but  of  little  more  than  two  years' 
duration  ;  in  that  period,  however,  it  will  ever  be  a 
consolation  to  the  bereaved  one  to  know  that  her  sweet 
affection  had  rendered  the  closing  scene  of  his  life  one 
of  intense  happiness. 


A  Course  of  Practice  for  Learners  of  the 
Piano-forte. 

(From  Knorr's  "Methodical  Guide.") 
(Continued.) 

THIRD  PERIOD. 
Compositions  of  greater  difficulty. 

Among  the  pieces  of  greater  difficulty  are,  the 
(earlier)  Sonatas  of  Beethoven,  the  study  of  which 
ought  now  to  employ  the  pupil  mainly  ;  since  they 
so  far  outstrip  most  of  the  other  compositions  of  the 
same  form  as  to  enable  us  almost  to  dispense  with 
them.  Many  sonatas  of  undoubted  value  are  not 
appreciated  because  of  the  superior  e.xcellenee  of 
Beethoven's  ;  and  the  limits  of  this  little  book  forbid 
the  enumeration  of  any  but  the  best  and  most  impor- 
tant works. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  pupil  is  again  directed  to  the 
study  of  tildes,  which  serve,  as  it  were,  as  a  continu- 
ation of  those  previously  practised  ;  but  no  one  col- 
lectien  of  itudes,  as  they  are  put  down  in  the  follow- 
ing list,  should  be  played  through  uninterniptedly, 
but  rather  single  etudes  from  the  different  works  al- 
ternately, in  order  to  avoid  one-sided  mannerism. 

A.     For  tu-o  Hands. 

./.  B.  Cramer,  Etudes,  Cah.  II.  III.  IV.,  Nos.  22- 
84.  A  selection  of  twenty-one  excellent  exercises 
from  these  three  books,  corrected  and  fingered,  is  con- 
tained in  the  second  book  of  the  author's  edition  of 
Cramer's  Etudes,  (by  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston). 
See  §  36.  This  book  contains  only  such  e'tudes  as  are 
prominent  for  their  meclianical  and  musical  value.* 

A.  Sclimitt,  Etudes,  op.  16,  Cah.  H.  In  this  hook 
there  are  some  numbers  which  cannot  be  replaced  by 
others  from  other  collections  of  e'tudes ;  as,  Nos.  6, 
7,  and  18  in  C,  No.  13  in  E,  and  28  in  G.  Tlie  oth- 
ers are  less  important. 

Kalkhrenner,  Etudes,  op.  108.  They  form  originally 
the  second  part  of  Kalkbrenner's  Method,  and  are, 
with  regard  to  difficuhics,  on  a  level  with  the  more 
difficult  ones  of  Cr.amer.  The  attention  is  particu- 
larly directed  to  a  little  e'tude  in  A  minor,  in  the  be- 
"[iniiing  of  the  work,  where  single  fingers  are  con- 
stantly to  be  held  down  ;  moreover,  to  a  larger  one 
in  E  minor ;  also  to  a  fnglictta  in  G,  for  the  left  hand 
alone,  and  an  exercise  on  the  mordent  in  G  minor. 

F.  Kies,  Exoicrses,  op.  31.  Among  these  e.xerci- 
sos,  which  are,  on  the  whole,  to  be  counted  among 
the  most  difficult,  one  in  D  is  especially  remarkable, 
written  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  hands  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Sec  what  has  been  remarked 
on  this  subject  in  A.  E.  Miiller's  Method,  Part  I. 
§  47,  of  the  edition  referred  to  in  this  treatise. 

M.  dementi.  Preludes  et  Ezercices,  Cah.  I.  II. 
The  most  excellent  work  that  has  been  written  on 
practising'  scales.  It  requires,  however,  necessarily  a 
previous  full  command  over  the  scales  in  all  parallel 
and  contrary  motions,  and  is  to  be  made  the  basis 
only  of  the  freest  artistical  development.  Most  of 
the  exercises  go  in  the  fastest  movement,  without 
which  the  performer  would  miss  the  benefit  intended 
by  the  author.  The  preludes  being  very  easy,  many 
have  been  misled  to  take  the  work  at  an  earlier  peri- 
od, sometimes  even  for  beginners, 

!(/n.  Mosckeles,  Studien,  (Studies,)  op.  70,  Book  I. 
and  II.  As  the  work  is  intended  originally  to  give 
higlier  perfection  to  players  already  finished,  it  has 
chiefly  to  do  with  musical  elocution,  (playing  with 
expression.)  The  composer  deviates  very  percepti- 
bly, in  this  respect,  from  the  form  of  itudes  heretofore 
cusion-.aiy,  (as  those  of  Cramer,)  and  has  certainly 
united  the  beautiful  with  tlie  useful.  The  better 
etudes  of  the  first  book,  which  is  almost  throughout 
worthy  of  recommendation,  are  easily  recognized  ; 
in  tlie  second,  especially  No.  13  in  D,  IS  in  Fshai-p, 
19  in  A,  22  in  F,  are  valuable,  (tlie  two  last  for  ex- 
changing fingers.)  It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  some- 
times more  than  one  fingering  given  above  tlie  same 
notes,  which  only  perplexes  tlie  pupil ;  moreover,  the 
fingering  frequently  lacks  the  necessary  simplicity, 
certainty,  and  consistency.  It  has  always  been  the 
author's"  opinion  that  only  out  fingering,  selected  with 
the  greatest  possible  care,  shoidd  be  given  ;  this 
would  enable  the  pupil,  by  comparing  difl'erent  pas- 
sages thus  carefully  marked,  to  find  much  more  easily 

*  For  such  as  may  possess  the  complete  Hudes  of  J.  B.  Cra- 
mer, (eighty-four  in  all.)  we  here  mark  down  the  order  in 
which  these"  twenty -one  vtwies  of  the  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  books 
have  been  selected,  and,  with  greatly  improved  fingering,  ar- 
ranged by  our  author.  Thev  are,  Nos.  22,  23,  33,  37,  36,  24, 
32,  31,  27,  G4,  45,  42,  54,  40,  69,  77,  39,  40,  79,  81.— Tr. 
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for  himself  a  sure  and  universal  principle  of  finger- 
infr.  The  addition  of  a  second  moile  of  finjrerinij  is 
only  appropriate  when  the  first  reqaires  too  wide  an 
extension  of  the  tiniiers, — which  may  be  obviated  for 
small  hands  by  passing  fingers  under  and  over, — or 
wiien  musical  elocntion,  especially  in  regard  to 
rhythm,  might  profit  by  it. 

L.  V.  Beethoven,  Sonatas,  op.  2,  Nos.  1-3,  the  sec- 
ond of  which,  in  A,  is  perhaps  the  least  practical 
for  instruction.  Sonata,  op.  7,  in  Eb.  Sonata,  op. 
1.3,  (Patlietique,)  C  minor.  Sonata,  op.  22,  in  Bb, 
Sonata,  op.  26,  in  Ah.  Sonata,  op.  27,  [quasi  mm 
Fantasia,)  in  C  sharp  minor.  Sonatas,  op.  29,  (or 
31,)  No.  1,  in  G,  and  No.  2,  in  D  minor. 

F.  Schubert,  Fantaisie,  Andante,  Menuetto  and  Alle- 
gretto, op.  78. 

B.     Fm-  four  Hands. 

Onslow,  Grand  Sonata,  op.  7,  in  E  minor.  Grand 
Sonaia,  op.  22,  in  F.  minor. 

ihscheles.  Grand  Sonata,  op.  47,  in  Eb. 

Hummel,  Grand  Sonata,  op.  92,  in  Ah. 

C.  Czemy,  Grand  Sonata,  op.  10,  in  C  minor. 

Mayseder,  Grand  Duo,  [D'apres  le  Trio,  arr.  par 
C.  Czerny,  op.  34,  in  Bb. 

F.  Schubert,  Grand  Duo,  (D'apres  le  Quintuor,  arr. 
par  ,/.  Czerni/,)  op.  114,  in  A. 

The  richest  mine,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  E. 
Schubert's  original  compositions  for  four  hands,  who 
cultivated  this  field  of  musical  literature  most  exten- 
sively. It  wonld  be  superfluous  here  to  enumerate 
those  compositions,  as  each  one  has  its  peculiar  yalne 
and  cncli  is  more  excellent  than  the  preceding.  As 
the  pupil  has,  until  now,  in  most  of  his  pieces  for 
four  liands,  played  the  first  or  upper  part,  it  will  not 
be  inappropriate  to  give  him  now  the  second  part  to 
play,  thiit  he  may  iearn  how  to  accompany  well.  To 
do  this,  be  is  not  only  to  enter  into  the  other  player's, 
or  singer's  manner  of  expression,  but  he  has  also  to 
learn  how  to  subordinate  the  accompaniment  to  the 
principal  part  without  injnring  the  clear  accentuation 

Of  an'angeirients,  suitable  to  this  period,  are  to  be 
recommended  the 

Si/niphonies  of  BeefJtoven.  Wo.  1,  in  C,  (by  Zuleh- 
ner;)  No.  2,  in  D,  ("by  Mockwitz;)  No.  3,  Eroica, 
in  Eb,  (l>y  A.  E.  Miiller ;)  No.  4,  in  Bb,  (by  Watts) 
No.  5,  in  C  minor,  (by  E.  Schneider;)  No.  6,  Pasto- 
rale, in  E,  (by  Mockwitz;)  No.  7,  in  A  ;  No.  8,  in 
F  ;  No.  9,  with  chorus,  in  t)  minor,  (by  C.  Czerny.) 
The  pupil  may  not  so  much  study  them,  bat  read 
them  at  sight.  Ne.xt  to  these,  the  following  are  the 
most  interesting  productions  of  this  form  : 

F,  Schubert,  Symphony,  in  C. 

Spohr,  Symphony,  in  F  minor,  (  Weihe  der  Tone — 
Consecration  of  the  Tones.) 

R.  Schumann,  two  Symphonies,  in  Bb  and  C. 

Besides  these  symphonies,  the  following  Overtures 
belong  here  :  Vajupir.  hy  Lindpaintner;  Water  Car- 
rier, by  Cheruhini ;  Eurt/anthe,  by  Weber  ;  Jessonda, 
by  Spohr  ;  Er/mont,  Fidelia,  Coriolumis.  and  Leonore 
(No.  3,)  by  Beethoven;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
and  Hebrides,  by  Mendelssohn. 

(Conclnsion  next  weefe.) 


The  "  Trovatoee  "  Buckletfied. — We  do 
not  know  when  we  have  had  a  more  hearty  laugh 
than  we  had  last  evening,  over  tiie  castastroplie  of 
the  "Trovatore"  of  Verdi,  as  personified  by  the 
Buckley  brothers,  and  presented  at  the  Amphitheatre. 
One  thing  can  be  said  of  this  way  of  doing  the  opera, 
it  makes  the  plot,  the  story,  the  meaning  of  tlie  thing 
much  more  plain,  clear  and  comprehensible  than  do 
the  French  or  the  Italian  versions.  That  Manrico 
is  not  the  son  of  Azucena,  bnt  the  brother  of  the  Count, 
and  that  it  was  somebody  else  and  not  Mannco  that 
was  burnt,  before,  it  was  always  difficult  to  satisfy  us, 
from  all  and  any  thing  we  could  gather  from  (he  per- 
formance of  the  opera.  Bnt  lo  !  the  Ethiopian  ver- 
sion, instead  of  making  the  matter  darker,  as  would 
naturally  be  anticipated,  makes  the  whole  thing  per- 
fectly dinpliaiious.  The  most  careless  observer, 
though  a  fool  in  such  matters,  can  see  through  it  as 
clearly  as  through  a  crystal. 

But  the  catastrophe  !  The  admirable  poetical, 
historical  and  moral  justice  with  which,  poor  il/anjv'co 
having  been  cooked  iiy  his  brother,  all  the  rest  of  the 
dramatis  personcc,  like  so  many  Shadrachs,  Meschechs 
and  Abenegos,  are  also  doomed  to  suffer  incineration, 
strikes  the  beholder  with  irrepressible  admiration. 
We  remember  of  but  one  parallel  instance  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  drama,  one  of  equal  extent  of 
mortality  in  the  closing  scene.  Of  course,  we  sh.all 
be  universally  understood  as  referring  to  a  tragedy 
called  "  Hamlet,"  written  some  centuries  ago  by  one 
Shakspeare. 

A  good  deal  of  the  best  part  of  the  music  of  the 
"  Trovatore  "  is  sung  in  this  travestie.  The  "  Mise- 
rere," or  tower  scene,  in  the  last  act,  was  very  justly 
and  creditably  rendered.  Miss  Gould  evinced  the 
possession  of  talent  and  ability  which  would  procure 


for  her  popularity  on  the  legitimate  lyric  stage.  She 
does  her  several  difficult  morceaux  very  well,  indeed. 
Swaine  Buckley,  as  Manrico,  sings  the  song  in  the 
tower  very  sweetly  and  with  great  effect.  Bishop, 
as  the  Count,  is  the  very  essence  of  burlesque. — New 
Orleans  Picayune. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Hints  on  Organ  Playing. 
I.     On  Orgah   Touch. 

That  great  bngbear,  "  organ  touch,"  not  seldom 
considered  more  as  a  natural  gift  than  as  a  thing 
acquired  by  diligent  study,  is  certainly  an  interesting 
theme  to  write  about  —  could  writing  do  it  any 
justice. 

The  Organ-touch  is  generally  said  to  be  the  reverse 
of,  or  at  least  entirely  different  from,  the  Piano-touch. 
I  say,  as  far  as  the  touch  (or  the  manner  of  striking  the 
keys)  is  concerned.  No!  Tlie  keys,  in  Piano,  as  well 
as  Organ  playing,  have  to  be  struck  suddenly  and 
decidedly ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pressing  down, 
if  by  pressing  any  lesser  degree  of  velocity  in  getting 
the  keys  down  is  meant.  A  prompt,  sudden  striking 
of  the  organ  keys  cannot  produce  a  piano-like  effec' 
of  the  organ,  but  will  insure  a  prompt  speaking  of  the 
pipes  (especially  of  the  "reeds"),  a  desirable  attribute 
in  organ  playing.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  the 
manner  of  striking  or  touching  the  keys  which  makes 
a  good  organ-touch,  but  rather  the  manner  of  taking 
the  fingers  off  the  keys,  or  the  perfect  control  of  the 
player  over  liis  fingers  ;  1st,  in  holding  each  note  to 
its  full  valne  of  time,  and  2d,  in  playing  passages  o' 
single  notes,  as  well  as  of  chords,  in  such  a  smooth 
legato  style,  that  one  note  follows  the  other  without 
any  interruption  of  sound,  just  as  in  walking,  one  foot 
is  not  raised  until  the  other  reaches  ten-a  Jirnia.  A 
proper  legato  playing  will  insure  a  good  organ-like 
effect ;  and  a  student,  who  has  gained  so  much  con- 
trol over  his  fingers  as  to  raise  them  at  the  right  mometify 
has  conquered  the  true  Organ-touch. 
2.    Organ    Style.      "  Giving  out  the  Tune.' 

If  there  are  wrong  conceptions  abroad  of  the  nature 
of  the  Organ-touch,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  ohsen-e  that 
true  Organ  Style  is  more  generally  and  more  grossly 
misunderstood.  According  to  very  generally  prevail- 
ing notions,  an  organist  seems  never  to  be  permitted 
to  strike  the  same  chord  or  even  the  same  note  twice 
in  immediate  succession  ;  such  performance  would  be 
considered,  it  seems,  as  profanity  and  a  violation  of 
"  organ  style."  Before  practically  proving  the  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  style,  I  remark,  that,  although  I  am 
writing  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  the  Organ,  yet 
I  am  compelled  to  say  that  not  a  few  players  of  pre- 
tensions seem  to  labor  under  this  false  idea  of  play- 
ing ;  for  not  only  were  all  my  pupils  taught  so  by 
all  their  former  teachers,  but  1  have  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, even  in  some  "  leading  church,"  heard 
tunes  given  out  in  the  following  style  : 
Federal  Street. 
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Now,  I  ask  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  whether 
here  is  not  too  much  of  the  good  thing  "  legato  ;"  — 
whether  it  is  not  censurable  in  the  last  degree  to  de- 
spoil a  piece  of  music  of  the  great  beauties  ;  rhythm, 
movement, — and  give  simply  the  naked  harmonic 
skeleton  of  it?    Is  the  Organ  only  fit  for  the  display 


of  Harmony  ?  are  its  tones  not  capable  of  Melody 
also  ?  And,  supposing  that  less  familiar  tiines  were 
given  out  in  the  above  style,  what  good  would  it  do 
to  a  congregation  or  a  choir  ?  Could  any  congrega- 
tion get  even  a  mere  glimpse  of  the  ilelody  to  be 
sang,  or  could  a  choir  get  any  distinct  impression  of 
the  movement?  What,  beyond  giving  the  mere 
pitch,  can  be  the  use  of  "  giving  out"  a  tune  in  such 
a  manner  ?  Does  not  he  who  ought  first  to  appre- 
ciate the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  his  instrument, 
thus  render  it  a  mere  pitch-pipe  1 

That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  to  recommend 
staccato  playing,  or  even  playing  a  tune  at  all  times, 
"just  as  it  is  written,"  I  will  say  :  beginnei-s  and  all 
those  who  are  not  fully  conversant  with  the  rules  of 
Harmony,  will  do  best  to  play  "  legato,"  but  strike 
even/  note  nevertheless.  The  following  manner  of  play- 
ing "  Federal  Street,"  when  giving  it  out,  will  more 
fully  explain  my  yiews  in  this  case  ; 
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While  I  recommend  this  manner  of  playing  when 
"  giving  out,"  I  mention  in  conclnsion  that  the  uni- 
form rule  for  playing  to  congregational  singing,  will 
he  :  Play  as  written  !  The  playing  to  a  well  drilled 
choir  may  admit  of  some  modifications,  which  to 
point  out,  however,  so  as  to  exhaust  all  cases, 
wonld  require  too  mncb  space.        John  Zcndex. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Field  and  Clementi.* 


John  Field  was  born  on  the  26th  Jnlj',  1782,  in 
Dublin,  where  his  father  played  the  violin  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  theatre  The  first  instruction  he  had 
on  the  pianoforte  was  given  him  by  his  grandfather, 
an  organist.  Subsequently,  he  became  the  pnpil  of 
Muzio  Clementi,  whom  the  French  used  jokingly  to 
call  the  "  Papa  of  pianoforte  players."  As  a  youth 
— after  having  spent  his  boyhood  in  rather  an  idle 
manner — he  accompanied  Clementi  in  his  travels,  and 
excited  the  greatest  admiration  by  his  playing,  espe- 
cially in  Vienna.  In  1803,  Clementi  took  his  pupil 
with  him  to  St.  Petersbnrgh,  .where  he  lived  in  a 
most  retired  manner,  occupying  a  couple  of  small 
rooms,  looking  out  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Hotel 
de  Paris.  Here  Clementi  gave  lessons  on  his  instru- 
ment from  morning  to  night,  at  five-and-twenty  rou- 
bles a  lesson.  As  long  as  he  was  himself  thus  em- 
ployed, he  carefully  avoided  directing  attention  to 
the  talent  of  his  pupil,  to  whom  only  a  very  subor- 
dinate part  was  allotted  at  the  concert  of  Mad.  Mara. 
Field's  parents  had  paid  Clementi  beforehand  one 
hundred  poimds,  the  sum  agreed  on  for  Field's  board 
and  education,  but  the  young  musician  had  great  dif- 
ficuly  in  getting  a  pair  of  boots  mended,  and  when, 
on  one  occasion,  as  he  was  travelling  between  Narva 
and  St.  Petersbnrgh,  he  lost  his  hat,  he  had  to  wait 
more  than  a  month  before  the  strict  "Papa"  would 
give  him  five  roubles  for  a  new  one,  and,  during  this 
period,  the  young  man  had  to  stop  in-doors,  his  only 
resource  being  the  piano.  Clementi  did  not  purcliase 
even  for  himself  any  warm  clothing  for  the  winter, 
so  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  Field  got 
none.  His  food,  too,  was,  thanks  to  his  master's 
avarice,  of  the  most  simple  kind,  consisting  of  tea, 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  all  of  which  articles  he 
was  himself  obliged  to  fetch  from  the  provision 
booth  (hioken.) 

At  the  English  Club,  where  Clementi  generally  re- 
ceived five  hundred  roubles  for  the  share  he  took  in 
the  evening's  entertainment,  he  was  once  unable  to 
attend  on  account  of  indisposition,  and  so  he  sent 

*  From  a  biopraphical  sketch  by  E.  Gerber,  in  the  Vienna 
Recetisionen.  Mo.'=t  of  the  facts  related  were  communicated  by 
F.  A.  Gebhard,  now  eighty  years  of  age.  who  still  resides  at 
M0.SCOW.  He  is  on  the  pension  list  of  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Field  for  three  and  thirty  years. 
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John  Field.  Tlie  j'oung  man  was  welcomed  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  his  countrymen,  who  did  not 
miss  the  "  papa  of  pianofortes."  Field  handed  over 
to  his  master  the  five  hundred  roubles  he  had  received, 
and  Clement!  did  not  make  him  a  present  of  even 
one.  Field  could  never  go  to  the  theatre,  except  on 
one  occasion,  when  Clementi  took  him  into  the  or- 
chestra, because  it  cost  nothing. 

The  time  for  dementi's  departure  was  approach- 
ing. One  evening.  Field  accompanied  his  master 
for  the  purpose  of  being  introduced  to  Mademoiselle 
Demidoff,  one  of  the  latter's  pupils.  Field  met  a 
small  and  select  circle,  and  was,  at  last,  prevailed  on 
by  the  young  and  beautiful  Mademoiselle  DemidoflF, 
to  sit  down  to  the  piano.  Every  one  was  enchanted 
with  his  playing.  His  youthful  and  modest  manner, 
his  strong,  slim  form,  his  noble  features,  his  large 
blue  eyes,  and  his  head  of  light,  curly  hair,  all  en- 
listed the  sympathies  of  his  audience  is  his  behalf. 

Field  now  became  the  young  lady's  instructor. 
Having  again  enhanced  the  enjoyment  of  a  soiree  at 
the  English  Club  by  playing  for  Clementi,  he  wanted 
to  spend  the  proceeds  in  giving  an  entertainment  to 
his  young  artistic  colleagues.  This  occasioned  a  vio- 
lent altercation  between  him  and  his  master,  but  it 
ended  in  his  having  to  hand  over  the  five  hundred 
roubles. 

Field  now  determined  to  find  some  mode  of  re- 
Tcnging  himself. 

The  day  previous  to  dementi's  departure,  (1804) 
he  invited  his  young  friends  about  twenty-five  in 
number,  to  a  grand  dinner  at  his  hotel.  Before  his 
master  left  the  house.  Field  hurried  to  the  landlord 
and  informed  him  that  Clementi  had  resolved  on  giv- 
ing, that  day,  a  farewell  dinner,  witli  the  best  wines, 
to  a  party  of  twenty.  The  landlord  was  astonished 
at  the  liberality  of  the  miserly  "Papa"  Clementi,  who 
had  never  before  once  dined  in  his  establishment,  and 
as  Clementi,  at  that  moment,  entered  the  room  on 
his  way  out.  Field  said  hurriedly  to  him  :  "  It  is  all 
right,  Mr.  Clementi,  is  it  not — the  landlord  is  to  give 
you  to-morrow  morning  the  bill  for  what  has  been 
ordered  t  "  "  Yes,  yes,"  grunted  Clementi,  as  he 
hastily  slipped  out  of  the  house,  for  it  had  been 
agreed  between  the  two  that  Field,  in  consideration 
of  his  performance  the  previous  day,  was  to  have  a 
dinner  and  coflee  afterwards  at  dementi's  expense. 

The  guests  assembled,  ate,  joked,  and  enjoyed 
themselves  greatly.  According  to  his  custom,  it 
was  late  before  Clementi  returned.  The  following 
morning,  the  landlord  greeted  him  witli  the  bill. 
Clementi  jumped  up,  stormed,  raved,  and  wanted  to 
thrash  Field.  But  it  was  all  no  good ;  he  was  obliged 
to  pay. 

During  his  long  illness,  a  lady  asked  Field  :  "Are 
you  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Calvinist?"  "Madame," 
he  answered,  smiling  blandly,  "je  suis  Claviciniste." 

John  Field  died  at  Moscow  on  the  11th  January, 
1837. — London  Mus.  World. 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 
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No.  43. 

Wolfqang  Am.  Mozart  to  his  Sister. 

Milan,  January  26,  1770. 
I  rejoice  with  all  my  heart  that  you  should  have 
been  so  much  amused  at  the  sledging  party  you  de- 
scribe, and  I  would  wish  you  a  thousand  opportuni- 
ties of  amusement,  that  your  life  might  be  passed  in 
joy.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  grieves  me, 
which  is  that  you  should  have  allowed  that  poor  M. 
de  Moelk  to  suffer  and  sigh  so,  and  that  you  did  not 
mount  the  sledge  beside  him.  that  he  might  have  had 
a  chance  of  upsetting  himself  with  you.  How  many 
handkerchiefs  must  he  have  used  up  on  that  day  to 
wipe  up  the  tears  which  you  must  have  caused  him 
to  shed.  It  is  probable  that  he  may  have  ingurgita- 
ted, before  coming,  three  ounces  of  tartar  to  purify 
himself.  I  know  of  no  news,  unless  it  be  that  M. 
Gellert,*  the  poet  of  Leipsic,  is  dead,  and  that  since 
his  death  he  hath  made  no  more  verses.  Just  before 
commencing  this  letter  I  finished  an  air  of  Demetrio, 
which  begins  thus: 

"Misero  tu  no  sei 
Tu  spieghi  il  tuo  dolore. 
E  se  non  de.sti  amore 
Ritrovi  almen  pieti, 
Misera  ben  .=on  io 
Che  nel  segreto  laccio 
Amo,  non  spero  e  t.accio 
E  I'idol  mio  nol  si." 

The  opera  at  Mantua  was  fine.  They  played  De- 
metrio. The  prima  donna  sings  well,  but  she  can 
scarcely  be  heard.  But  for  seeing  her  gesticulate  one 
might  believe  she  was  not  singing,  for  she  does  not 
know  how  to  open  her  mouth,  and  a  mere  breath  es- 

*  Celebrated  for  his  fables  and  tales.  Bora  at  Hainichen  in 
Saxony  in  1715 ;  died  at  Leipsic  in  1769. 


capes  from  it :  but  this  is  no  new  matter  for  us.  The 
seconda  donna  looks  like  a  grenadier ;  she  has  the 
voice  of  one,  but  does  not  sing  badly,  however,  for  a 
woman  who  is  a  novice.  11  prima  uomo  il  musico 
sings  well,  but  with  an  unequal  voice.  He  calls  him- 
self Casselli.*  1 1  secondo  uomo  is  old.  I  can't  bear 
him.  The  tenor  is  named  Ottini ;  he  does  not  acquit 
himself  ill,  but  keeps  up  with  difficulty,  like  all  Italian 
tenors.  He  is  our  friend.  I  do  not  know  the  name 
of  the  second.  He  is  young  yet,  but  that  is  not  a 
very  rare  quality.  Prima  ba'llerino,  good  ;  Prima 
ballerina,  good ;  and  they  say  she  is  not  at  all  coy ; 
as  for  me  I  have  not  seen  her  close.  The  rest  are  as 
they  all  are.  There  is  a  grotesco  who  skips  and  ca- 
pers wonderfully  but  who  cannot  write  as  well  as  I ; 
the  orchestra  is  passable.  That  at  Cremona  is  better. 
The  first  violin  is  named  Spagnoletta.  Prima  donna 
not  bad  ;  old  as  the  devil,  as  I  fancy ;  she  sings  less 
well  than  she  plays  ;  she  is  the  wife  of  a  violinist  ■n'bo 
is  one  of  the  orchestra,  and  her  name  is  Masci.  The 
opera  was  entitled  :  La  Clemenza  di  Tito.  Seconda 
donna,  not  bad,  young,  but  nothing  extraordinary. 
Prima  uomo,  musico,  Cicognani,  an  agreeable  voice 
and  a  fine  cantahiie.  The  two  other  castrati,  young 
and  passable.  The  tenor's  name  is  Non  lo  so ;  he  has 
an  agreeable  person  and  resembles  Leroi  of  Vienna. 
Ballei-ina  prima  good,  and  a  great  tall  devil,  plus  a 
danseuse  who  does  not  caper  badly  ;  what  a  capio  d' 
opera  !  a  good  creature  on  and  off  the  stage.  The 
rest  as  the  rest  is  everywhere. 

I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  about  Milan.  We 
have  not  yet  been  to  the  Opera.  We  heard  that  the 
new  opera  has  not  succeeded.  The  prima  uomo, 
ApriIo,t  sings  well  and  has  a  fine  voice,  very  equal. 
We  heard  him  in  a  church  where  there  was  a  grand 
festival. 

Madrme  Piccinelli  of  Paris,  who  sings  at  our  con- 
cert, plays  at  the  opera.  M.  Pick,  who  danced  at 
Vienna,  dances  here.  The  opera  is  called  Didone 
Abandannata,  and  soon  will  not  be  played  any  more. 
Signor  Picini,  who  is  writing  the  next  opera,  is  here. 
I  have  heard  that  his  opera  will  be  called  Cesare  in 
Egitto.  Wolfgang  -an  Mozart, 

Noble  of  Hochenthal. 

Pkogeamme  of  a  Concekt  given  bt  Mozakt 
AT  Mantua. 

Programme  of  musical  compositions  which  will  be 
executed  at  the  public  concert.of  the  Philharmonic 
Academy  of  Mantua,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1770, 
in  the  evening,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
very  youthful  and  very  skilled  Signor  Amadeo 
Mozart,  aged  fourteen  years. 

1.  Symphony  composed  by  Signor  Amadeo  Mo- 
zart. 

2.  Concerto  on  the  harpsichord,  executed  at  first 
sight  by  the  same. 

3.  Air,  sung  by  a  professor. 

4.  Sonata  for  the  harpsichord,  executed  at  first 
sight  by  young  Mazart,  and  repeated,  with  variations 
of  his  own  composition,  in  a  different  key  from  the 
first. 

5.  Violin  concerto  by  a  professor. 

6.  Air  improvised  and  sung  immediately  by  Signor 
Amadeo,  with  harpsichord  accompaniment  to  words 
written  expressly,  and  not  before  seen  by  the  compo- 
ser. 

7.  Another  sonata  for  the  harpsichord,  composed 
and  executed  by  the  same,  on  a  motive  proposed  ex- 
tempore by  the  first  violin. 

8.  Concerto  for  the  hautbois  by  a  professor. 

9.  Fugue  composed  and  executed  by  Signor  Ama- 
deo on  tlie  harpsichord,  and  carried  through  com- 
pletely, according  to  the  laws  of  counterpoint,  upon 
a  simple  theme  proposed  extempore. 

10.  Symphony  executed  on  the  harpsichord  by  the 
same,  with  all  the  orchestral  parts,  from  the  violin 
part  alone,  placed  before  him  without  previous  ac- 
quaintance. 

1 1 .  Duo  by  two  professors. 

12.  Trio,  in  which  young  Amadeo  will  play  a  part 
extempore. 

13.  Symphony  composed  by  the  same. 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  A  tenor  whose  career  was  of  the  long-est  on  record.  He 
appeared  first  at  Milan  in  1733. 

I  Born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  1746,  one  of  the  masters 
of  Cimarosa. 
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Paris. 

The  Grand  Ope'ra  is  doing  nothing  worthy  of  no- 
tice, but  at  the  Ope'ra-Comique  an  important  event 
has  taken  place  in  the  shape  of  Madame  Marie  Ca- 
bel's  rentrtfe,  and  the  revival,  for  that  occasion,  of 
L'Etaile  du  Nord.     The  house  was  crammed  to  the 


ceiling,  and  the  charming  Catharine  was  received 
with  unbounded  applause,  in  which  the  vrai  publique 
beat  the  claque  hollow.  The  opera  has  lost  nothing 
in  the  favor  of  the  Parisians,  and  it  was  listened  to 
throughout  with  scarcely  less  enthusiasm  than  when 
its  brilliant  and  highly-colored  music  first  charmed 
their  ears.  The  execution  was,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factory. Faure  resumed  the  part  of  Peter,  so  well 
suited  to  his  powers,  and  in  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  surpass  him.  Both  he  and  Cabel  were  re- 
called at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  new  opera  of 
La  Pagode  is  still  delayed  through  the  indisposition 
of  Madlle.  Bousquet.  Meanwhile,  Ambrose  Thom- 
as's Songe  d'une  Nuit  d'  Ete  is  to  be  revived  for  the 
first  appearance  of  Madlle.  Montrose,  and  the  pai-t 
of  the  "  divine  Williiims  "  is  to  devolve  this  time 
on  Montaubry.  Shakspeare  the  hero  of  an  opera- 
comique !  The  Swan  of  Avon  uttering  the  trills 
and  flourishes  of  a  French  bird-organ  !  Were  our 
Shakspeare  worshippers  as  sincere  as  they  are  quar- 
relsome, they  would  cease  to  squabble  over  poor 
Collier's  folio,  and  unite  to  make  this  a  casus  belli, 
offering,  like  the  French  colonels,  to  fetch  the  dese- 
crators  out  of  their  infamous  dens.  But  to  proceed 
with  my  news — Limnander's  Les  Blancs  et  les  Bleus 
hes  been  put  into  rehearsal,  and  a  great  deal  is 
expected  of  this  new  work.  Jourdan,  Troy,  and 
Madmlle  Wertheimber  are  to  appear  in  the  principal 
parts,  and  Madlle.  Bousquet  will  inherit  the  part 
originally  destined  to  poor  Madlle.  Breuille.  The 
part  of  the  colporteur,  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole 
turns,  is  to  be  entrusted  to  Ambroise. 

The  Theatre  Lyrique,  which  since  its  re-opening 
this  season  has  done  little  to  attract  the  public  very 
powerfully,  gives  signs  of  more  vigorous  action  for 
the  future.  M.  Gounad's  Faust  v/as  revived  the  other 
day,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  public  seemed 
to  take  to  it.  'The  phenomenon  is  due,  no  doubt  to 
a  large  extent,  to  the  charms  of  Mad.  Carvalho's 
admirable  singing  and  acting,  that  lady  having  rej 
appeared  on  her  native  stage,  with  her  blushing  Lon- 
don honors  thick  upon  her,  in  tlie  part  of  Marguerite, 
the  music  of  which  she  sings  with  all  that  perfection 
of  taste  and  intelligent  grace  which  belong  to  her. 
She  is,  by  the  w.ay,  as  sparing  of  ornament  in  this 
part  as  in  others  she  is  prodigally  lavish,  producing 
her  effects  by  the  force  of  simplicity  and  naif  grace, 
and,  when  the  situation  demands  it,  by  the  breadth 
and  energy  of  her  expression.  Guardi,  who  was  to 
have  made  his  dehut  last  winter  in  Faust,  has  now 
iissumed  the  part,  but  with  no  very  striking  success. 
He  is,  in  spite  of  his  name,  a  Frenchman,  is  hand- 
some in  person,  and  possesses  a  voice  of  considerable 
compass  and  power,  which  he  is,  however,  not  con- 
tent to  use  within  the  limits  of  nature,  but  forces  it 
according  to  a  foolish  practice  but  too  common  with 
the  singers  of  the  modern  school,  thus  giving  a  trem- 
ulous and  otherwise  disagreeable  character  to  the 
sound.  He  is  in  other  respects  promising,  and,  avoid- 
ing this  fault,  with  study  and  experience  may  take  a 
respectable  position.  The  Bouflfes-Parisiens  are  open 
again  in  the  Eue  Choiseul.  Mdlle.  Tautin  made  her 
re-appearance  in  Le  Mari  a  la  Porte.  Genei-iere  de 
Brabant,  from  which  frreat  fun  is  anticipated,  is,  .as 
they  say  in  English  bills,  "in  active  preparation." — 
Cor.  London  Musical  World,  Sept.  24. 

London. 

The  musical  features  of  the  ensuing  autumn  are 
still  hidden  in  the  womb  of  conjecture.  It  is  not 
yet  even  known  whether  M.  Jnllien's  concerts  will 
take  place,  although  there  has  been  considerable  talk 
about  some  arrangement  between  the  "Man  of  the 
People"  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith,for  Drury  Lane  Thea- 
tre. That  Drury  Lane  is,  of  all  places,  the  place  for 
M.  Jullicn,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt.  He  never 
was  so  brilliant  anywhere  else,  except  at  old  Covcnt 
Garden,  before  that  was  turned  into  tlie  Royal  Italian 
Opera — the  late  Eoyal  Italian  Opera,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  No  one  less  th.in  M.  Jullicn  can 
dispense  with  elbow-room. 

About  a  younger  institution  than  the  Jullien  prom- 
enades— the  Monday  Popular  Concerts — there  is  no 
kind  of  uncertainty.  Early  in  November  the  quar- 
tets, sonatas,  and  other  instrumental  works  of  the 
great  masters,  relieved  by  just  enough  of  vocal  music 
to  impart  variety  without  modifying  the  professed 
character  of  the  entertainment,  will  be  hoard  fiom 
week  to  week.  The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  have 
opened  a  new  field  of  recreation  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Such  an  enterprise  was  as  original  as  it  was 
bold.  Scarcely  any  one  at  first  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  its  ultimate  success  ;  but  the  results  showed 
that  the  anticijiations  of  the  founders  sp}-ang  from  a 
truer  instinct  of  the  popular  mind.  There  never  was 
a  greater  or  a  worthier  success.  The  people  flocked 
to  St.  James's  Hall,  enjoyed  the  quartets,  quintets, 
and  other  pieces  (which  had  been  maligned  as  inca- 
pable  of  understanding)    with   the   heartiest   relish. 
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The  concerts,  in  shoi-t,  became  a  general  topic ;  tlieir 
hebdomadal  re-occurrence  was  looked  forward  to 
with  eagerness ;  and  the  tones  swept  from  the  lyre 
of  the  most  gifted  masters  (to  parody  Cliarles  Lamb) 
"Made  Monday  night  the  sweetest  of  the  week." 

If  M.  JuUien  thunders  for  six  days  uninterrupt- 
edly, and  each  successive  Monday  brings  the  more 
delicate  strains  of  the  musica  di  camera,  the  autumn 
and  early  mnter  will  be  fruitful  enougli  in  harmony. 

The  sacred  Harmonic  Society  will,  of  course,  bo 
on  the  alert,  and  make  its  thousand  voices  heard  from 
interval  to  interval,  with  such  effect  as  almost  to  en- 
gender a  belief  that  Exeter  Hall  is  really  a  musical 
hall  instead  of  an  enormous  conventicle.  Will  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  bring  out  any  novelty  ? 
There  is  M.  Killer's  Saul  for  example ;  and  an  ora- 
torio by  Hen-  Molique  is  spoken  of  as  all  but  finished. 

All  well-wishers  of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  and  his  ex- 
cellent choir  (and  they  are  legion)  will  he  glad  to 
know  that  the  Chief  has  determined  on  giving  up 
the  "prize"  system,  which  was  essentially  a  miscalcu- 
tion.  Here,  too,  will  he  musical  food  for  the  dull 
months,  Mr.  Leslie  being  in  the  habit  of  anticipating 
Christmas.  We  have  heard  talk  of  some  interesting 
revivals,  and  among  the  rest  a  specimen  or  two  from 
the  elder  Italian  composers,  Palestrina  of  course 
among  the  number.  Why  should  not  Jomelli's 
"Miserere"  be  tried  ?  Handel's  Funeral  Anthem  was 
not  found  too  sombre,  and  JomcUi  has  the  right  sort 
of  stuff  in  him.  "The  opera  was  fine;  it  was  Jo- 
melli's"— says  Mozart,  in  one  of  his  letters  from 
Italy.  That  brief  sentence  should  have  been  a  pass- 
port to  future  ages.— Musical  World. 

Gloucester  Musical  Festival. — The  Glou 
cester  Festival  was  established  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  "  the  Charity  for  the 
Relief  of  AVidows  and  Orphans  of  the  Clergy  "  of  the 
three  dioceses  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Glouces- 
ter. The  inauguration,  as  usual,  commenced  with 
full  service  in  the  Cathedral,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
the  6th  of  September.  About  300  performers  were 
congregated,  who,  being  all  of  a  superior  class,  pro- 
duced effects  as  pleasing,  if  not  as  powerful,  as  a 
much  larger  body  of  musicians.  The  service  was 
opened  with  an  organ  voluntary,  and  the  preces  and 
responses,  as  of  old,  were  Tallis's,  and  produced  the 
usual  grand  and  impressive  effect.  The  collection  at 
the  doors  amounted  to  .£203  I4s  8d,  thereby  exceed- 
ing the  first  morning  of  the  last  Gloucester  Festival 
by  £40.  The  great  musical  feature  of  the  first  morn- 
ing performance  was  the  Detlingen  Te  Deum  of  Handel, 
which  is  invariably  given.  It  went  off,  on  the  whole 
admirably.  The  anthems  were  Mendelssohn's  "  As 
the  hart  pants,"  and  Atwood's  "Coronation  anthem." 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  first  secular  concert  took 
place.  The  programme  was  not  of  undue  length, 
and  was  still  shortened  by  the  omission  of  three  pieces 
for  which  Mr.  S.  Reeves  had  been  set  down.  His 
absence  was  explained  to  have  arisen  from  a  severe 
cold,  increased  by  a  wet  journey.  The  first  part  of 
the  concert  consisted  of  a  selection  from  Don  Giovanni, 
in  which  Madame  Clara  Novello,  Mile.  Titiens,  Miss 
Dolby,  Signori  Giuglini,  Belletti,  and  Badiali  took 
part.  The  second  part  was  composed  chiefly  of 
English  songs,  and  the  whole  terminated  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Most  of  the  company  remained  two  or 
three  hours  longer  to  participate  in  the  dance  which 
always  follows  the  first  concert  at  Gloucester. 

Wednesday  morning's  performance  was  Mendels- 
sohn's ever  attractive  oratorio,  Elijah,  which  drew  to- 
gether a  large  attendance.  Mr.  S.  Reeves,  to  the  great 
gratification  of  the  audience,  was  present.  The  prin- 
cipal soprano  music  was  sung  to  admiration  by  Mme. 
Novello,  the  prop  of  the  oratorios  at  these  festivals. 
Miss  Dolby  also  sang  in  her  usual  correct  style.  Sig. 
Belletti  performed  the  part  of  Elijah  with  great  talent 
and  effect,  though  he  wanted  the  true  English  feeling 
which  others  have  given  to  this  music.  Mrs.  Hep- 
worth,  Miss  Lascelles,  Messrs.  Montem  Smith,  Hunt 
and  Thomas,  also  took  part  in  the  oratorio. 

At  the  evening  concert  on  Wednesday,  Sterndale 
Bennett's  May  Queen  formed  the  first  part,  and  was 
performed  admirably.  The  principal  solo  pans  were 
sung  by  Mrs.  Clare  Hepworth.  Miss  Lascelles,  Mr. 
S.  Reeves  and  Mr.  Thomas.  The  second  portion  of 
the  concert  consisted  of  a  miscellaneous  selection  from 
different  sources.  Mr,  Reeves,  whose  name  was  an- 
nounced for  a  ballad,  had  left  the  concert-room,  owing 
to  indisposition,  and  his  absence  gave  rise  to  some 
disturbance.     (See  last  week's  paper.) 

Mile.  Titiens,  Miss  Dolby,  Sig.  Giuglini,  Belletti, 
and  Vialetti,  also  joined  in  the  second  part  of  the 
concert. 

On  Thursday  morning,  there  were  three  attractive 
pieces  in  the  sacred  performance,  viz:  Engedi,  (the 
"  Mount  of  Olives,")  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater,  and 
Spohr's  Last  .Judgment,  Mr.  S.  Reeves,  being  actu- 
ally confined  to  his  bed,  was  unable  to  appear,  and 
the  music  allotted  to  him  was  sung  by  Mr.  M.  Smith. 


Mme.  Novello  surpassed  herself  in  all  the  principal 
soprano  music,  and  never  was  her  magnificent  voice 
heard  to  greater  perfection.  The  other  solo  parts 
were  sustained  by  Mrs.  Hepworth, Miss  Lascelles, Mr. 
M.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  who  contributed  to  ren- 
der this  a  most  successful  performance. 

The  third  and  last  evening  concert  included  a  vari- 
ety of  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  the  audience  were 
much  gratified  with  the  selection.  Miss  Summerhayes, 
a  young  pianist  of  great  promise,  was  received  with 
every  manifestation  of  delight,  and  was  encored  in 
Wallace's  fantasia  on  "  Robin  Adair."  The  singers 
were  the  same  as  on  the  previous  occasion. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  Messiah  attracted  one  of 
the  largest  audiences  ever  assembled  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  and  the  performance  was  probably  the  best 
during  the  week.  All  the  singers  were  at  their  post, 
including  Mr.  S.  Reeves,  who  had  been  able  in  a 
great  measure  to  recover  his  powers.  The  choruses, 
sung  by  the  united  choirs  of  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
and  Hereford,  were  marked  by  their  usual  precision, 
and  great  pains  had  evidently  been  taken  to  render 
their  part  in  the  performance  altogether  perfect. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  numbers  that 
have  attended  the  performance  during  the  week  :  — 
Tuesday  morning  (Cathedral),  1700;  evening  con- 
cert, 41.5;  Wednesday  morning,  1450;  evening,  350; 
Thursday  morning,  1546 ;  evening,  642 ;  Friday 
morning,  2800.  'The  collections  were  as  follow  :  — 
Tuesday,  £201  Is.  6d.  Wednesday,  £161  lis.  4d. 
Thursday,  £214  3s.  6d.  Friday,  £456  18s.  lid. 
Total,  £1033  15s.  3d. 
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Music  in  this  Ndmber.  —  Kyrie  a  Capella,  by  Kobert  Pranz, 
concluded. 


Second  Afternoon  Concert. 

The  Orchestral  Union  had  again  a  moder- 
ately large  audience,  last  Wednesday,  mixed  of 
the  usual  proportion,  of  earnest  or  at  least  re- 
spectful listeners,  and  of  those  (ladies  they  are 
supposed  to  be)  who,  not  regardful  of  proprieties 
and  of  the  rights  of  others,  accompany  the  music 
with  the  laughing  gabble  of  their  own  interesting 
voices.  Still  the'  Symphony  found  a  great  ma- 
jority ot  most  attentive  and  delighted  listeners, 
and  seems  to  have  become  as  indispensable  a  pop- 
ular feature  in  the  programmes,  as  the  polka  and 
the  arrangements  from  well  known  operas.  This 
time  again  the  selection  was  a  rich  and  choice 
one  for  an  afternoon ;  as  follows : 

1.  Symphony.    In  G  mioor Mozart. 

2.  Waltz.    Maiblumchen , Heraog. 

3.  Overture.     Egmout Beethoven. 

4.  Tritch  Trach  Polka Strauss. 

5.  Reminicenses  of  Tannhauser Hanim. 

6.  Allegretto.    Prom  8th  Symphony Beethoyen. 

7.  March.    Star  of  the  North Meyerheer. 

AVith  none  of  the  majesty  and  greatness  of  the 
"  Jupiter,"  the  Symphony  in  G  minor  is  almost 
as  interesting  a  work  of  Mozart,  one  of  the  love- 
liest and  most  perfect  of  his  inspirations,  —  one 
of  those  creations  which  gives  evidence  enough 
that  it  must  have  sprung  up  in  his  imaginative 
brain  a  complete  whole,  all  at  once,  as  he  says  in 
that  famous  letter  of  his  to  the  Baron,  in  which 
he  describes  his  manner  of  composing.  In  one 
of  these  orchestral  works  of  Mozart  you  are  sure 
to  enjoy  a  mellowness  and  lusciousness  as  of  some 
choicest  fruit  at  the  precise  moment  of  its  perfect 
ripeness.  The  melodic  phrases  wind  in  and  out' 
subtle  grace  and  symmetry,  and  the  tone-colors 
■with  are  all  blended  in  harmonious  beauty  which 
you  can  as  little  criticize  as  you  could  a  rich  sunset 
sky.  Nothing  but  very  rough  and  bungling  exe- 
cution could  make  it  otherwise.  From  this,  hap- 
pily, it  is  quite  safe  with  such  an  orchestra  and 
under  Zerrahn's  baton.  But,  much  as  we  en- 
joyed the  beauty  of  the  first  movement  especially, 


we  felt  that  it  was  capable  of  finer  phrasing  and 
more  delicate  shading  in  many  parts. 

The  Egmont  overture  only  needed  a  greater 
body  of  strings  to  make  the  fire  and  vigor  of  its 
dramatic  inspiration  fully  felt.  As  it  was,  it  was 
very  impressive.  We  hope  its  pendant,  the  Co- 
riolanus  overture,  which  is  still  more  wonderful, 
will  find  a  place  upon  the  programmes  of  the  sea- 
son. 


The  Opera. 

By  far  the  finest  and  most  interesting  prima 
donna  of  the  troupe,  the  charming  little  Madame 
CoLSON,  was  reserved  for  the  two  concluding 
performances  of  Mr.  Strakosch's  short  season. 
And  then  she  appeared  in  pieces  and  in  circum- 
stances which  afforded  but  a  tantalizing  taste  of 
her.  On  Friday  night  in  Martha,  for  a  satisfac- 
tory performauce  of  which  this  company  had  al- 
ready proved  itself  incompetent  in  the  want  of 
lively  representatives  of  the  two  important  parts 
of  Nancy  and  Plunkett.  As  it  was,  (the  music 
having  alreadj'  worn  itself  threadbare)  the  whole 
charm  must  have  been  in  the  never-failing  grace 
and  naturalness  of  action,  and  the  refined,  artistic 
singing  of  Mme.  Colson.  Both  as  singer  and  as 
actress  she  is  always  an  artist  and  a  lady  oil  the 
stage,  —  always  satisfying  and  never  overdoing, 
whether  in  sparkling  humor  or  in  pathos.  This 
we  take  for  granted  as  to  Martha,  for  we  did  not 
hear  it. 

In  the  closing  Matinee  of  Saturday,  she  ap- 
peared in  La  Traviala,  singing  and  acting  the 
part  with  rare  perfection.  Her  voice  is  a  fine 
and  silvery  one,  is  very  clear  and  penetrating, 
musical  in  equality  and  evenly  developed,  very 
flexible  and  most  artistically  trained.  Song  and 
action  are  one  with  her,  so  easy  is  her  singing 
and  so  informed  with  expression.  There  is  only 
too  much  of  the  tremble,  the  fashionable  "  wig- 
gle "  in  her  voice  ;  and  so  it  was  with  Mme.  Gas-, 
sier.  But  what  a  wretched,  poverty-stricken, 
trivial  affair  the  opera  itself  is  musically  ! 

And  this  time  it  was  hurriedly  and  meanly  put 
upon  the  stage,  reduced  to  the  most  meagre  out- 
line. Doors  would  not  open  when  the  flushed 
singer  would  rush  out  to  cover  himself  from  the 
terrible  storm  of  applause  after  a  great  effort ; 
the  ball-room  scene  was  empty  of  bystanders 
when  the  masqueraders,  with  their  childish,  hum 
drum  tunes,  came  in  to  entertain  them  ;  scene  s 
hitched  in  the  shifting,  and  all  was  at  sixes  and 
sevens.  This  made  it  unfortunate  for  the  debut 
of  the  young  American  tenor,  Mr.  Squires,  who 
in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks  really  achieved  a 
very  considerable  measure  of  success.  His  voice 
lacks  power  and  endurance  ,  but  it  is  singularly 
sweet  end  musical,  and  modulated  for  the  most 
part  with  most  dehcate  expression.  In  some  pas- 
sa<Tes  it  seemed  to  summon  up  power  and  make 
itself  quite  telling ;  but  oftener  its  sound  was  al- 
most lost  amid  the  unreasonable  and  coarse  noise 
of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Squires  is  what  is  called 
a  tenore  di  grazia,  a  delicate  and  graceful  tenor, 
as  distinguished  from  the  manly  tenore  rohusio. 
He  must  be  a  charming  parlor  singer ;  nor  will 
he,  it  would  seem,  after  sufficient  practice,  lack 
the  power  to  carry  through  a  part  upon  the  stage 
effectively.  In  personal  presence  and  movement 
he  is  agreeable  and  gentlemanly,  but  naturally 
he  was  somewhat  restrained  in  action  by  the  em- 
barrassment of  such  a  debut.  He  promises  to  be- 
come a  real  accession  to  the  list  of  operatic  ten- 
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ors.  —  Amodio  did  the  paternal  dignity  and  pa- 
thos, somewhat  hoarsely. 

In  the  first  scene  of  La  Favorita,  which  fol- 
lowed, we  were  glad  of  a  better  opportunity  to 
hear  the  robust  tenor  of  Sig.  Stigelli.  He  has 
made  a  sensation  here,  and,  as  usual  in  the  first 
surprise  of  such  experiences,  his  praise  has  been 
overdone.  He  certainly  sang  Spirto  gentil  admi- 
rably, with  sustained  richness  of  chest  tone  even 
to  the  highest  notes,  and  with  real  fervor  ;  but  it 
is  idle  to  pronounce  his  singing  "  equal  to  that  of 
Mario  and  Salvi !  "  Throughout,  his  singing  and 
his  action  were  manly  and  impressive,  without 
that  grotesque  overdoing  %vhich  we  remarked  in 
Lucia.  Mme.  Strakosch  exhibited  some  fine 
dramatic  power  of  voice  and  action  in  the  part 
of  Leonora. 

Between  the  plays,  Miss  Fay,  of  Boston,  won 
great  applause  by  her  singing  of  the  aria,  Caro 
name,  &c.,  from  Rigolettn.  It  had  not  the  fine, 
delicate  expression  of.  Mme.  Biscaccianti,  but  it 
showed,  in  higher  perfection  than  before,  that 
rare  flexibility  and  even  development  of  a  clear 
and  bird-like  voice,  and  that  easy  execution  which 
have  made  her  distinguished  in  the  concert  room. 

The  richest  part  of  the  Matinee  was  perhaps 
the  perusal  of  the  remarkable  printed  document 
which  was  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the  audience, 
and  which  proved  to  be  the  Napoleonic  manifesto 
of  the  Management,  making  the  dear  public  privy 
to  all  the  imperial  policy  and  plans  for  the  forth- 
coming operatic  season.  The  aimouncement  of 
the  union  between  Ullman  and  Strakosch  is  made 
with  the  solemnity  of  a  Villafranca  treaty,  thus : 

The  new  features  of  the  present  season  may  be 
epitomized  as  follows  : 

First. — The  union  between  B.  Ullman  and  Mau- 
rice Strakoscli. 

Second. — The  kindly  support  given  to  thera  by 
some  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Academy  of  Music, 
in  New  York. 

Third. — The  system  pursued  in  the  engagement 
of  new  artists. 

Fourth. — The  production  of  a  number  of  new 
Operas  and  the  revival  of  others  that  have  been  here- 
tofore popular,  with  an  entirely  new  mise  en  scene. 

The  union  between  Messrs.  Ullman  and  Strakosch 
is  a  step  that  will  consolidate  the  stability  (!)  of  the 
Opera  in  America.  Since  Maretzek  became  the 
Manager  of  the  great  Opera  House  in  Hav.ana,  they 
have  had  the  sole  control  of  Opera  in  the  Uniled 
States.  Although  personally  they  have  had  the 
most  friendly  feelings  towards  each  other,  yet  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  two  different  companies,  pos- 
sessing the  same  repertoire,  and  wishing  to  play  in 
the  same  cities,  &c.,  &c.,  has  interfered  more  with 
their  own  success,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Opera,  than 
the  general  public  are  aware.  Their  association  has 
already  enabled  thera  to  unite  all  tlie  talent  in  one 
company,  to  organize  the  orchestra  and  chorus  in  a 
manner  more  complete  and  perfect  than  it  ever  has 
been  before.  By  devoting  their  combined  attention 
to  one  common  object  they  have  no  doubt  they  will 
be  able  to  promote  their  own  interests,  while  the  pub- 
lie  will  be  gainers  in  every  respect. 

But  the  richest  portion  of  the  Manifesto  is  what 
follows  : 

The  Directors  now  approach  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance— viz.  :  the  system  they  have  adopted  in  tlie 
engagement  of  new  artists.  Until  now  no  manager 
has  considered  his  season  safe  unless  he  was  able  to 
get  some  London  celebrity.  So  far  has  this  idea  ob- 
tained posses.sion  of  them,  that  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance  whether  that  reputation  was 
borne  out  Ijy  artistic  merit  and  justified  by  what  the 
artist  "is,"  and  not  by  what  he  "was."  In  several  in- 
stances the  Manager  has  paid  very  large  sums  for  the 
engagement  of  an  artist,  whose  name  certainly  filled 
the  Opera  House  for  one  or  two  nights,  but  whoso 
salary  for  the  balance  of  the  season  kept  the  mana- 
gers in  a  continual  embarrassment.  The  Directors 
need  only  allude  amongst  others  to  Mr.  Formes,  who 
drew  on  bis  opening  night  $.3,000,  and  took  his  leave 
before  a  house  of  litde  over  $600  ;  besides  occasion- 
ing a  loss  of  over  several  hundred  dollars,  whenever 
he  was  put  up  as  the  attraction.     So  well  do  artists 


know^  the  value  American  managers  are  wont  to  place 
upon  a  London  or  P.aris  reputation,  that  many  sing 
for  j'ears  in  London  at  a  nominal  salary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  engagement  in  America,  which, 
after  a  few  months'  service,  leaves  them  in  affluent 
circumstances.  They  actually  make  their  fortunes 
when  their  voices  are  gone,  and  when  they  could  ob- 
tain no  first  class  European  engagement. 

The  Directors  believe  that  the  American  public 
are  quite  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  without  re- 
quiring the  endorsement  of  London  or  Paris.  Facts 
tend  to  prove  that  most  artists  who  came  to  London 
with  an  American  reputation  achieved  there  a  suc- 
cess which  took  their  most  ardent  American  admirers 
by  surprise.  Malibran,  Bosio,  Castellan,  Didice,  Gra- 
ziani  sung,  and  were  appreciated  in  New  York  before 
they  obtained  their  high  position  in  Europe.  To 
this  list  will  assuredly  be  added  Brignoli,  whenever 
he  thinks  proper  to  accept  the  London  or  Paris  en- 
gagements which  are  offered  to  him.  To  rely  simply 
on  artists  from  London  and  Paris,  many  of  them 
with  worn  out  voices,  to  pay  them  the  exorbitant 
prices  they  or  their  managers  ask,  must  ultimately 
tend  to  the  ruin  of  the  Opera  in  America  and  the 
American  manager.  From  letters  in  the  pos.session 
of  the  Directors  it  can  be  proved  that  Mmlle.  Pic- 
colomini,  a  few  months  before  she  signed  the  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Lumley,  was  willing  to  come 
to  America  for  one-fifth  of  the  salary  they  were 
obliged  to  p.ay  last  year  for  her  services;  yet  they 
had  not  the  courage  to  engage  her,  because  she  was 
unknown  in  America,  having  only  sung  in  Italy. 

Guided,  therefore,  by  this  experience,  and  fully 
convinced  that  young  and  fresh  voices  must  hence- 
forth be  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Directors  have  de- 
termined to  deviate  from  the  old  beaten  track,  and  to 
obtain  their  artists  from  the  same  source  from  which 
the  London  managers  get  theirs.  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Strakosch,  whose  thorough  musical  knowledge 
eminently  qualified  him  for  the  undertaking,  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  It.aly,  and  after  hearing  a  great  num- 
ber of  artists,  he  succeeded  in  engaging  ten  new  sing- 
ers, notwithstanding  the  comjietition  from  European 
managers,  which,  however,  compelled  him  to  pay 
somewhat  higher  prices  than  he  expected. 

Amongst  the  new  artists  whom  Mr.  Strakosch 
does  not  hesitate  to  recommend  to  public  favor,  are 
some,  who,  although  still  in  all  the  freshness  of  their 
natural  gifts,  possess  high  Italian  reputations,  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  numerous  seasons  at  the  prin- 
cipal Italian  Opera  houses,  whilst  the  others  are 
classed  among  the  rising  stars  on  the  operatic  hori- 
zon, and  are  pointed  out  as  the  probable  successors 
to  those  who  will  soon  be  compelled  by  the  srradnal 
decline  of  their  powers  to  forsake  a  field  which  they 
have  so  long  and  honorably  occupied. 

This  skilful  but  transparent  flattery  of  the 
American  public  prepares  the  announcement  of 
the  new  singers,  (we  have  already  given  their 
names)  whom  Mr.  Strakosch  has  picked  up  in 
Europe,  and  whose  fame,  it  would  seem,  is  of  the 
future,  of  which  future  we  are  graciously  allowed 
to  have  the  making.  But  there  is  hope  where 
there  is  Speranza !  We  are  more  anxious  to 
know  what  the  operas  will  be.  Much  is  prom- 
ised as  to  new  ones,  and  four  are  mentioned,  from 
only  one  of  which  can  we  anticipate  much  pleas- 
ure, namely,  Mozart's  Zauherfloie.  Of  the  oth- 
ers, two  are  by  Verdi  ("  Sicilian  Vespers"  and 
"  Aroldo  "),  and  the  third  is  Halevy's  La  Juive. 
Carl  Bergmann  is  to  be  conductor  in  the  Ger- 
man Operas,  and  Signor  Muzio  in  the  Italian. 


Musical  Chit-Ctat. 

The  review  of  one  of  the  famous  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus  Concert  seasons,  which  we  commenced  trans- 
lating in  our  last  number,  and  propose  to  continue  to 
the  end  of  the  twenty  concerts,  will  certainly  be  read 
with  interest  by  those  who  have  followed  up  the  or- 
chestral concerts  here  at  home,  and  who  are  by  this 
time  more  or  less  familiar  with  most  of  the  composi- 
tions mentioned.  When  we  consider  that  the  con- 
ductor of  the  concerts  was  Mendelssohn,  and  that 
the  reviewer  is  Robert  Schumann,  we  m.iy  feel  pret- 
ty sure  that  both  the  matter  and  the  comments  will 
furnish  not  a  few  good  hints.  Schumann's  criticisms 
are  brief  but  often  quite  significant,  abounding  in  lit- 
tle felicities  of  thought  and  expression,  —  although 
they  must  suffer  somewhat  in  translation. 

We  dropped  in  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society,  in  their  room  under  the 
Music  Hall,  Inst  Sunday  evening,  and  fon}id  them 
eagerly  and  carefully  rehearsing  some  of  those  splen- 
did choruses  in  Ilaudol's  "  Samson,"  including  one 


or  two  which  they  have  always  hitherto  omitted. 
"Let  your  celestial  concerts  all  unite"  rang  out  su- 
perbly. We  trust  they  have  many  "  celestial  con- 
certs "  in  store  for  us  this  coming  winter  ;  and  that, 
among  others,  "  Israel  in  Egypt "  will  be  one  in 
which  "  all "  will  heartily  "  unite  "  at  last,  in  singing 
and  in  praising,  despite  the  unbelief  with  which  it  was 

mal-treated  and  withdrawn   last  winter The 

Germans  of  Boston  and  its  environs  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparations  for  the  Schiller  Festival,  to 
which  they  mean  to  treat  as  many  of  the  admirers  of 
German  Literature  and  Art,  as  they  can  reach  by  in- 
vitation, on  the  10th  of  November.  The  exercises 
will  take  place  in  the  Music  Hall,  which  will  be  sig- 
nificantly decorated.  The  Orpheus  will  sing  Schil- 
ler's "  Ode  to  the  Artists,"  as  composed  for  men's 
voices  by  Mendelssohn,  and  the  "  Bacchus  "  Chorus 
from  the  Antigone  by  the  same.  Zerrahu's  orchestra 
will  play  some  noble  overtures ;  and  an  address,  in 
German,  is  expected  from  Dr.  Solger  ;  another,  in 
English,  from  the  Eev.  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge  ;  and  a 
poem,  in  German,  from  Professor  Soherb.  In  New 
York  they  are  making  most  extensive  arrangements 
for  the  celebration  of  this  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth-day  of  the  Poet  whom  all  Gernutns  love ; 
the  Evening  Post  says  : 

It  will  take  place  during  three  days,  beginning  on 
the  9th  of  November  next,  either  at  the  German  The- 
atre, Niblo's,  or  the  Academy,  which  is  to  be  appro- 
priately decorated,  and  where  tableaux  from  designs 
by  the  artists  Leutze  and  Lang,  from  the  leading 
works  of  the  Poet,  will  be  exhibited.  Beethoven's 
Symphony,  No.  9,  will  then  be  performed  by  seventy 
musicians,  under  the  direction  of  Eisfeld,  Anschuiz, 
and  Bergmann.  Four  addresses  are  next  to  be  deliv- 
ered, two  in  English  and  two  in  Germtin,  the  former 
respectively  by  Mr.  Bancroft  and  i\Ir.  Bryant,  and 
the  latter  by  Dr.  Schramm  and  Dr.  Wicsner. 

In  the  course  of  the  d.ay  a  statue  of  Schiller,  by 
Karl  Midler,  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  Central  Park. 

The  Schiller  Society  in  Marhach  (Schiller's  native 
town)  is  to  be  presented  by  the  New  York  society 
with  a  prize  poem,  a  medal  and  a  programme  of  the 
Centenary  in  New  York. 

The  Ilome  Journal  says  Drayton's  "  Parlor  Ope- 
ras "  are  a  complete  success  in  New  York  : 

These  little  operas,  or  operettas,  include  a  moral 
potion  done  up  in  a  casket  of  brilliants.  The  music 
is  confined  to  the  most  choice  selections  of  noted 
composers,  and  the  libretto  is  a  domestic  incident, 
told  in  a  novel  and  attractive  way.  Persons  who 
have  visited  the  Opera  Comigne,  or  the  Vari&e,  in 
Paris,  will  have  some  idea  of  Mr.  Drayton's  opera  ; 
for  he  is  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  has  fully 
translated  the  naivete,  grace,  and  humor  of  the  French 
stage,  in  word  and  action,  into  English.  Mr.  Dray- 
ton is  a  student  of  the  Consen-atoire  de  Mnsiqxie,  in 
Paris.  He  was  also  the  favorite  pupil  of  Lablache 
and  Ponch.ird,  and  he  is  really  a  thoroughly  educated 
singer,  according  to  the  best  standard  of  musical 
taste  and  acumen.  He  was  boi-n  in  Philadelphia, 
and  educated  as  a  topogi'aphical  engineer.  Having 
been  called  to  AVashington  to  pursue  his  profession, 
he  was  there  considered  one  of  the  most  gifted,  and 
really  the  handsomest  m.an  in  that  gay  capital ;  but  a 
domestic  affliction  made  him  count  all  human  gain 
and  worldly  ambition  as  a  rope  of  sand,  and  he  there- 
fore gave  himself  up  to  the  goddess  of  music.  As 
the  first  American  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
— he  having  thereby  evinced  a  prefei'ence  for  the 
French  school  over  the  Italian — his  musical  educa- 
tion became  an  object  of  solicitude  with  the  profes- 
sors of  that  national  institution,  and  no  efforts  were 
spiircd  in  his  education.  They  found  in  Mr.  Dray- 
ton a  gifted  and  noble  specimen  of  an  American  ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  principal  favorites  of  the  best 
famibes  in  Paris,  such  as  Madame  Lamartine,  Mad- 
ame Clark,  .and  numerous  others  of  the  fii-st  class. 
At  the  close  of  Mr.  Drayton's  studies  at  the  Conserv- 
atoire, he  passed  examination  with  marked  encomi- 
ums from  the  principal  professors  in  Paris,  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  tendered  him  a  diilnit  at  the 
Imperial  Opera,  which  he  was  most  reluctantly  obliged 
to  decline.  After  concluding  his  engagements  in 
France,  which  were  contracted  while  a  student,  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  has  been  the  favorite  and 
the  fashion  ever  since,  or  up  to  his  departure  thenco 
for  this  country. 

The  country  swarms  with  opei'a  singers,  foreign 
and  native,  employed  and  unemployed.  Tlic  follow- 
ing enumeration  from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  by 
no  means  complete,  but  will  give  an  idea  of  the  abnii- 
dance  of  the  article  : 

irore  we  have  ;i  list  of  newly  imported  arti.^ts,  who  bolonj]:  to 
the  Ullnian-Strakosch-lMaretzck  troupe,  tliat  is  to  appear  dur- 
iuix  the  coming  winter,  in  this  city,  as  well  as  in  New  York  and 
Boston. 
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Mile.  Speranza,  a  prima  donna  soprano,  described  as  "young- 
and  beautiful." 

Mile.  Crescimano,  another  prima  donna  soprano,  of  whose 
youth  and  beauty  our  report  speaketh  not. 

Mile.  Cruvelli,  a  contralto,  sister  of  the  great  Cruvelli,  now 
la  Baronne  Vigier. 

Signer  Gaetano  Ferri,  a  new  and  superior  baritone. 

Siguor  Susini,  who  sang  here  with  Grisi  and  Mario,  some 
years  ago,  and  who  has  lately  been  fighting  for  Italian  liberty. 

Signer  Beaucarde,  a  tenor  of  high  reputation,  who  has  sung 
successfully  in  London  and  Paris,  as  well  as  in  Italy. 

Signer  Testi,  another  tenor,  of  whom  we  hear  only  that  he  is 
good. 

In  addition  to  all  these  we  have  in  the  country,  in  N.  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  elsewhere,  a  swarm  of  artists,  some 
engaged  and  others  without  engagements,  some  of  whom  we 
name  —  Madame  Gazzaniga.  Mme.  Gassier,  Mme.  Cortesi,  Mme. 
Colson,  Mile.  Prezzolini,  Mile.  Parodi,  Mile.  Alaimo,  Madame 
Strakosch.  Miss  Phillipps.  Mile.  Francesea  Natali,  Mile.  Agnes 
Natali,  Miss  Anna  Wisler,  Mme.  Anna  Bishop,  Signers  Brignoli. 
Stefani,  Macaferri,  Sbriglia,  Stighelli,  Gassier,  Amodie,  Juoca, 
Ardayani.  Coletti,  and  Gaspareni. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  we  hear  ef  a  company  that  has  been 
in  Brazil,  now  in  this  country,  but  unemployed ;  and  thereare 
or  soon  will  be,  two  companies  ef  French  artists,  for  the  new 
Opera  House  and  the  old  one  in  New  Orleans.  If  the  inferior 
artists,  the  supernumaries,  chorus  singers,  instrumental  per- 
formers, and  business  men  of  all  the  opera  companies  could  be 
enumerated,  doubtless  there  would  be  a  full  regiment  of  opera 
people,  chiefly  composed  of  Italians  and  Germans — a  foreign 
legion,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  almighty  American  dollar. 

Why  should  not  Choir  Boys  have  their  excursions, 
as  well  as  other  resounding  companies,  who  malce 
more  noise  to  perhaps  less  purpose  ■?  The  Newport 
News  (a  few  weeks  since)  has  this  : 

Excursion  of  Mr.  TotrRjEE's  Juvenile  Choir 
TO  Providence. — We  made  slight  reference  in  our 
paper  yesterday  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Tourjee's 
Trinity  church  choir  of  lads  on  board  the  Peny. 
They  made  an  excursion  to  Providence  in  the  after- 
noon, and  were  received  in  Grace  Church  by  the 
clioir  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  also  boys,  under  the 
Directorship  of  L.  T.  Downes,  Esq.  After  the  cus- 
tomary greetincTS,  the  two  clioirs  sang  several  chants 
to  Gregorian  Tones,  and  psalms  to  the  grand  old 
chorals,  Te  Dcums,  &o.,  in  some  instances  together 
and  in  others  alternating,  giving  most  excellent  effect 
to  the  performance,  and  closing  with  that  good  old 
choral  "  Old  Hundred."  Rev.  Mr.  Henshaw,  Rector 
of  St.  Andrew's  church,  then  addressed  the  two  choirs 
on  the  subject  of  their  vocation,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceeded to  the  boat.  It  was  a  gratifying  occasion  to 
all  who  witnessed  it,  and  it  has  already  been  sugges- 
ted that  there  be  at  no  distant  day,  a  similar  re-union 
of  the  boy-choirs  of  Newport,  Providence,  Ne%v  Yorli, 
and  Boston  at  one  of  the  above  places. 

The  New  Orleans  manager,  M.  Boudousquie,  has 
made  up  his  corps  operatigne,  the  bulli  of  which  we 
have  already  chronicled.  The  Picayune  of  the  13th 
ult.,  adds. 

When  we  last  wrote  on  this  topic,  he  had  not  se- 
cured that  important  feature,  a  tcnore  rohusto.  We 
have  now  tlie  satisfaction  of  informing  the  music  lov- 
ing public  that  that  dcficienoy  has  been  made  up,  and 
that  in  Mons.  Eclarat  we  shall  find  our  most  exacting 
demands  fully  gratified.  Besides  him,  Mons.  Charles 
Petit,  a  pleasing  ienore  leger,  and  Mme.  Berthilde 
Marechal,  jeime  premiere,  premiere  inr/^nuif^,  and  se- 
conde  clugazon,  have  been  engaged,  and  now  the  new 
opera  company  may  be  considered  complete. 

Eigliteen  of  Mons.  Boudousquie's  troupe  were  to 
leave  Havre  for  this  city  on  the  Wurtemburg,  on  the 
10th  inst.  On  the  20th,  fourteen  of  them  will  embark, 
at  the  same  port,  on  the  Bamberg,  and  six  of  tliem 
will  come  on  tlie  steamer  Ocean  Queen  to  New  York, 
on  the  12th  of  October. 

Besides  those  already  announced  as  forming  the 
company  of  tlie  Orleans  theatre,  we  learn  that  Mons. 
Canonge  has  engaged  Mme.  Dalmont,  premiere  chan- 
teiise  l&jere,  who  has  been  a  most  successful  Parisian 
artiste,  Mdll.  Girard,  first  dugazon  of  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  Paris ;  Mons.  Cabrel,  premier  tenor  le'ger, 
from  tlie  Opera  Comique ;  Mons.  Gilbert,  from  the 
Odeon,  a  fine  comic  actor  ;  Mons.  Pourgand,  from 
tlie  Gaiete  premier  rdle;  Mons.  Mesmacre,  second 
comic  actor,  from  tlie  BonfFes  and  the  Theatre  de 
Bruxolles ;  Mons.  Dietrich,  second  bass,  and  Mons. 
Varnoult,  decorateur. 


iisiral  Correspithitte. 


(S*' 


Cincinnati,  Oct.  14.  —  The  opening  concert,  for 
this  season,  of  the  Cecilia  Society  took  place  on 
Tuesday  Evening,  Oct.  11.  The  performance  con- 
sisted of  the  first  part  of  "  Elijah,"  and  we  echo  the 
sentiments  of  all  who  were  present,  when  we  say  that 
it  was  a  decided  success,  and  reflected  the  highest 
credit  upon  the  able  director,  Mr.  F.  L.  Eittek. 

Mme.  EivE  (soprano)  sang  her  part  with  consum- 


mate ability,  and  in  the  duet  between  Elijah  and  the 
widow  achieved  a  decided  triumph.  We  regretted 
very  much  that  the  first  part  of  the  oratorio  did  not 
contain  more  alto  parts,  and  thus  afford  more  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  the  fine  organ  of  Miss  Eannt  M. 
Raymond.  The  part  of  Elijah,  rendered  by  Mr. 
Gaelichs,  was  sung  in  fine  style,  and  with  true  ar. 
tistic  conception  and  fervor ;  giving  evidence  of  a 
thorough  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  performer 
of  the  sublime  passages  with  which  this  work  abounds. 
The  beautiful  tenor  aria.  No.  3,  was  well  sung  by 
Mr.  Meter  —  an  occasional  tremor  alone  being  ob- 
servable, which  doubtless,  will  be  removed  by  more 
frequent  appearance  in  public. 

The  choruses  were  admirably  rendered,  and  with  a 
decision  and  spirit  which  we  have  seldom  seen  ex- 
celled, exhibiting  a  marked  improvement  on  some  of 
the  former  concerts. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  2d  part  of  "  Eli- 
jah "  will  be  brought  out  separately,  and  afterwards 
the  entire  oratorio. 

The  members  of  the  society  may  justly  congratu- 
late themselves  upon  the  unqualified  success  of  the 
concert,  and  under  the  energetic  management  of  Mr. 
Ritter  are  steadily  progressing  in  the  right  direction. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  record  still  farther  triumphs 
during  the  coming  winter.  J.  A.  D. 

New  York,  Oct.  18.  —  The  opera  season  opened 
last  night ;  but  such  a  disastrous  affair  was  seldom 
heard  of  in  operatic  annals.  Speranza,  the  pretty 
young  singer,  had  been  advertised  to  make  her  debut 
in  Traviata ;  but  when  the  opera  goers  arrived  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  placards  were  thrust  into  their 
hands  announcing  a  change  of  opera.  Speranza,  it 
appeared,  was  sick  and  could  not  sing.  So  Cresci- 
mano, a  prima  donna,  who  was  not  to  appear  till  the 
end  of  the  week,  took  her  place,  and  Trovaiore  was 
announced  in  place  of  Traviata.  Quite  a  number  of 
persons  went  away. 

The  large  audience  that  remained  were,  however, 
subjected  to  another  disappointment.  Amodio  was 
as  hoarse  as  a  frog  !  The  poor  elephant  couldn't 
sing  a  note  !  He  made  pantomimic  gestures  and 
hoarse  whispers,  but  in  his  part  in  the  final  trio 
dropped  even  these  demonstrations,  and  let  the  weak, 
attenuated  accompaniment  proceed  without  any  vocal 
aid.  It  was  shocking.  Ardavani,  a  harmless,  well 
meaning  young  singer,  took  his  place  in  the  remain- 
ing acts. 

The  prima  donna,  Philipina  Crescimano,  made, 
notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  a  flattering 
debut.  She  is  young  and  tall,  with  dark  eyes  and 
hair,  and  expressive  but  not  beautiful  features.  Her 
voice  is  a  Soprano  of  extensive  compass  and  power, 
with  some  thrilling  low  notes.  Her  high  notes  are 
beautifully  fresh — execution  only  tol-lol  —  acting 
bordering  on  the  tol-lol  —  success  on  the  opening 
night  also  tol-lol. 

She  sang  the  delicious  air  Sul  ali  de'  rosee  better 
than  any  one  here  since  the  days  of  La  Grange. 
Now  that  is  saying  a  good  deal,  but  it  is  true  ;  and 
the  audience  recognized  her  merit  by  hearty  applause. 
In  the  duet  with  baritone,  following  the  Miserere,  she 
was  ineffective,  but  did  well. 

Yet  notwithstanding  her  success  with  the  audience, 
the  critics  treated  her  first  effort  rather  coldly  and 
await  her  performance  in  Ernani  on  Wednesday,  be- 
fore giving  a  decided  opinion. 

Speranza  is  announced  for  Thursday  in  the  Tra-- 
viaia. 

Mrs.  Junius  T.  Stagg  gave  a  concert  here  the 
other  evening  with  fair  success.  She  was  well  known 
when  Miss  Lewis,  as  an  excellent  amateur  singer,  and 
now,  through  reverses  of  fortune  and  an  insane  hus- 
band,decides  to  enter  the  musical  profession.  She  is  an 
agreeable  contralto  voice  of  but  limited  power.  At  a 
second  concert,  when  less  frightened,  it  will  be  easier 
to  judge  of  her  merits.     Yours.  Trovator. 


>puial  Itoiins. 
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Mdsic  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  suppHef. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


"Vocal,  with.  Piano  Accoinpaninient. 
0  dear  me,  I  wish  I  were  married.   E.  W.  Locke.  25 

A  light  comic  song  for  young  ladies. 
Pen  and  Ink.     A  serio-comic  song.     Wallerstein.  25 

A  very  humorous  afiair, 

Instrumental  Music. 

General  McMahon's  Grand  March.  A.  Silex,  25 

A  stirring  piece  of  music,  well  named  after  the  hero 
of  Magenta. 


Luisa  Miller.    Fantasia. 


R€n^  Favarger.  75 


A  very  brilliant  Fantasia,  written  by  this  distin- 
guished player  and  teacher  at  the  time  when  Terdi^s 
"  Luisa  Miller,"  through  the  talent  of  Mile.  Piccolom- 
ini,  who  had  taken  the  principal  part,  was  enjoying 
on  immense  popularity  in  England.  Several  of  the 
fine  airs  in  the  opera  have  never  lost  in  favor  with  the 
public.  It  is  on  these  that  Favarger  has  composed 
his  sparkling  Fantasia. 

La  Traviata.     Morceau  de  Salon.      R.  Hoffman.  50 

An  elaborate  transcription  of  the  favorite  air  of  "Pa- 
rigi,  o  cara,"  in  the  style  of  the  much  lauded  Trova- 
tore  Fantasia  by  the  same  author. 

For  two  Performers  on  two  Pianos, 


Martha.     Pantasie  brilliante. 


H.  Alberti.  1,50 


This  piece  has  been  composed  to  meet  a  want  which 
has  long  been  felt  by  the  Music  teachers  in  large  insti- 
tutions, viz.,  to  have  some  Duets  for  two  pianofortes 
which  were  within  easy  reach  of  such  of  their  pupils 
as  play  Grobe's  Shells  of  Ocean  or  Beyer's  Boquet  of 
Melodies,  and  all  sufficiently  brilliant  and  apparently 
difficult  to  please  a  miscellaneous  audience  at  exhibi- 
tions. ''Martha"  is  the  opera  of  the  day,  and  a  better 
selection  could  not  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  Two  other  Fantasias  by  the  same  author,  on 
'*  Trovatore  "  and  '*  Traviata  "  are  equally  good. 

For  Flute  and  Piano. 

Gems  from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.       J.  Clinton.  75 

A  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  favorite  airs,  in  the 
style  of  a  Fantasia,  among  which  Edgardo's  song, 
"  Fra  poco  "  is  prominent.  It  is  written  for  dilettanti 
and  of  about  the  same  difficulty  as  Cramer's  well- 
known  Potpourri. 

For  a  Brass  Sand. 
Syracuse  Polka,  arranged  by        B.  A.  Burditt.  1,00 

Serious  Family  Polka.  *'  "       1,00 

Two  old  favorites  with  piano  players.  They  are 
printed  on  cards  and  calculated  to  be  performed  with 
from  8  to  14  instruments. 

Books. 

Musical  Mirkor.    For  Schools  and   Classes. 

By  Sireno  B.  Phipps.  50 

A  new  candidate  for  public  favor,  and  one  which  en- 
deavors by  the  simplicity  of  its  system  of  instruction, 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  actual  wants  of  those  for  whom 
it  is  designed.  Extreme  care  has  been  exercised  by 
the  author  in  his  selections  of  words  and  music,  ren- 
dering it  well  calculated  for  Seminaries,  particularly 
those  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  young 
ladies. 
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Lord,  Thon  are  Great. 

FKOSI   THE    GEKMAN   OF  SEIDL. 

"Lord,  fhou  art  great !"  I  cry  when  in  the  East 
The  day  is  blooming  like  a  rose  of  (ire, 

When,  to  partake  anew  of  life's  rich  feast, 
Nature  and  man  awake  with  fresh  desire. 

When  art  thoa  seen  more  gracious,  God  of  power ! 

Than  in  the  morn's  great  resurrection  hour ! 

"Lord,  thoa  art  great !"  I  cry,  when  blackness  shrouds 
The  noonday  heavens,  and  crinkling  lightnings 
flame 

And,  on  the  tablet  of  the  thunder  clouds. 
In  fiery  letters  write  thy  dreadful  name ! 

When  art  thou.  Lord,  more  teiTible  in  wrath. 

Than  in  the  mid-day  tempest's  lowering  path  ■? 

"Lord,  thoa  art  great !"  I  cry,  when  in  the  West, 
Day,  softly  vanquished,  shuts  his  glowing  eye ; 

When  song-feasts  ring  from  every  woodland  nest, 
And  all  in  melancholy  sweetness  die  ; 

When  giv'st  thou.  Lord,  our  hearts  more  blest  repose, 

Than  in  the  magic  of  thy  evening  shows  ? 

"Lord,  tliou  art  great !"  I  cry  at  dead  of  night, 
When  silence  broods  alike  on  land  and  deep ; 

When  stars  go  up  and  down  the  blue-arched  height. 
And  on  the  silver  clouds  the  moonbeams  sleep ; 

When  beckonest  thou,  O  Lord,  to  loftier  heights, 

Than  in  the  silent  praise  of  holy  night  ? 

"Lord,  thoa  art  great !"  in  nature's  every  form  ! 

Greater  in  none — simply  most  great  in  all ; 
In  tears  and  terrors,  sunshine,  smile  and  storm, 

And  all  that  stirs  the  heart,  is  felt  thy  call ; 
"Lord,  thou  art  great !"  0  let  me  praise  thy  name. 
And  grow  in  greatness  as  I  thine  proclaim. 

Moravian,  (Bethlehem,  Pa.) 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Concerts  (1840— 
1841),  Eeviewed  by  Robert  Sciumaim, 

(Continued.) 

Sixth  Concert,  Nov.  12. 

Overture:  Die  TraZrfnyjn;?^^,  (The  TVood-Nymph)  by  "W.  Stern- 
dale  Bennett. — Air  by  C.  M.  von  Weber. — Solo  lor  \lolon- 
cello,  by  B.  Rosiberq. — Cavatina  by  Moz.\rt. — Fantasia  for 
Violoncello,  by  Komher. — Recitative  and  (including  Cho- 
rus from  the  Creation^  Hatdn. — Symphony  (A  major,)  Beet- 
hoven. 

Bennett's  charming  overture  opened  the  eve- 
ning. Whoever  has  not  yet  heard  it,  may  con- 
ceive of  it  as  a  sort  of  nosegay :  Spolir  contrib- 
uted flowers  to  it,  and  so  did  Mendelssohn  and 
Weber,  but  Bennett  himself  furnished  the  most, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  has  arranged  them  with 
a  tender  hand  and  combined  them  in  a  whole,  is 
fully  and  exclusively  his  own.  The  orchestra 
took  loving  care  that  nothing  therein  should  get 
injured. — In  the  Freyschutz  aria  (Wie  nahte  mil- 
der ScMummer)  Friiulein  Schloss  shone  and 
pleased  very  much,  as  also  in  the  air  from  Mo- 
zart's Figaro.  One  sees  that  the  singer  strives 
continually  forward,  and  also  aims  at  many-sided 
culture. — The  Violoncello  pieces  were  played  by 
a  guest  ("star")  Herr  Kammermusikus  Gkiebner, 
from  Berlin.  The  first  one  threw  an  apple  of 
discord  amongst  the  public.  After  the  conclu- 
sion there  were  some  hisses  heard  amid  the  clap- 
ping, which  referred  chiefly  to  the  choice  of  the 


composition,  a  thoroughly  tedious  one  in  fact. 
And  so  there  arose  a  rather  obstinate  contention 
between  hands  and  lips,  in  which  the  first  bore 
off  the  victory.  Plainly  this  animated  the  play- 
er, who  brought  his  second  piece  to  an  end  unlm- 
peached,  and  indeed  with  tumultuous  applause. 
The  artistic  performance  in  itself  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary, but  it  deserved  respect,  and  certainly 
no  hissing.  The  numbers  from  the  "  Creation," 
glorious  old  work,  are  always  heard  with  joy ; 
the  Tenor  was  a  new  one,  Herr  Pielke,  who 
gives  hopes  ^  the  other  solo  voices  were  Frl. 
Schloss  and  Herr  Weiske.  For  a  conclusion, 
the  Symphony  in  A,  about  which  we  will  not 
repeat  what  all  know. 


Seventh  Concekt,  Nov.  26. 

Symphony  (B  minor).  Kallhtoda. — Aria  by  Donizetti. — Fan- 
tasia for  Clarinet,  by  Reissiger. — Overture  to  Freyschiitz, 
Weber. — Concertino  for  Violin,  by  Mayseder. — Scena  with 
Chorus,  by  Rossini. 

Concert  for  the  Fund  for  Old  and  Inva- 
lid Musicians,  Dec.  3. 

Jubilee  Overture,  by  Weber. — Air  by  Mozart. — Fantasia  for 
Pianoforte,  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  Beethoven. — Lobgesanq 
(Hymn  of  Praise) ;  a  Symphony-Cantata,  by  F.  Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy. 

In  the  seventh  subscription  concert  we  heard 
once  more  Kalliwoda's  newest  Symphony, 
which  the  composer  himself  produced  here  for  the 
first  time  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  the  Zeil- 
schrift  remarked  the  peculiar  tone  that  breathes 
through  it,  as  well  as  the  tender  instrumentation 
which  betokens  the  ever  progressive  musician. 
This  time,  too,  the  Symphony  produced  the  most 
agreeable  effect,  if  it  was  not  so  fiery,  as  it  seemed 
then  when  the  composer  conducted  it  in  person; 
for  the  rest,  it  was  played  and  led  most  admira/- 
bly.  The  work  has  recently  appeared  in  print, 
and  lies  before  us  for  more  careful  comment. — 
The  other  numbers  of  the  concert  off'ered  less  of 
new  interest.  The  Donizetti  aria  was  utterly 
empty  of  all  music,  and  was  sung  by  the  canta- 
trice  without  success  and  without  the  applause 
which  follows  other  Italian  things.  Herr  Heinze 
played  his  clarinet  piece  very  well ;  he,  as  well 
as  the  violin  player,  Herr  Sachse,  were  friend- 
lily  received  in  their  debut.  The  Freijschiilz  over- 
ture made  its  impression  as  usual ;  so  too,  with 
the  Italian  part  of  the  pubhc,  the  Finale  from 
Semiramide. 

The  Concert  for  the  Fund  was  remarkable  for 
the  exceeding  beauty  both  of  compositions  and 
performance.  The  conductor's  desk  was  deco- 
rated with  wreaths  of  flowers  ;  a  most  timely  act 
of  homage  to  the  master,  who  has  so  often  worked 
from  that  place  in  the  praise  of  true  Art,  and 
who  has  this  time,  too,  contributed  to  the  enno- 
bling of  the  concert  by  a  work  of  his  own.  When 
he  stepped  up  to  his  place,  the  whole  public  and 
orchestra  rose  with  an  enthusiasm  which  it  was  a 
joy  to  see  and  hear.  The  "  Jubilee  Overture  " 
was  the  translation  of  this  feeling  into  music  ;  the 
jubilee  would  never  end.  To  sustain  such  joy- 
ous musical  life  at  such  a  height,  were  perhaps 
only  possible  to  a  Malibran,  or  a  Schroder- 
Devrient. 


Fiaulein  Schloss  sang  well,  but  somewhat 
timidly ;  this  was  generally  felt.  Nor  did  Herr 
Kufferath  play  with  energy  enough,  although 
always  musically  and  like  a  good  artist.  This 
extraordinary  composition  of  Beethoven,  in  which 
the  player  is  scarcely  more  than  an  orator  placed 
between  great  masses  of  people,  is  just  one  that 
requires — to  continue  the  figure — good  lungs,  in 
order  to  be  understood  in  detail  through  it  all. 
The  total  eff'ect  was  edifying. 

Then  followed  the  chief  piece  of  the  evening, 
Mendelssohn's  Lohgesang,  which,  having  al- 
ready been  produced  here  at  the  Gutenberg  fes- 
tival, was  altered  by  the  composer,  for  the  pres- 
ent concert,  with,  as  we  believe,  increased  effect 
in  certain  passages.  All  praise  to  the  majestic 
composition,  as  it  was  and  as  it  now  is!  Already 
before  now  we  have  expressed  it.  Whatever 
blesses  and  ennobles  man,  we  find  united  here : 
pious  feeling,  consciousness  of  power,  its  freest 
and  most  natural  expression ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
musical  art  of  the  master,  of  the  inspiration  with 
which  he  wrought  peculiarly  in  this  work,  espe- 
cially at  the  place  where  the  male  chorus  takes 
up  the  principal  part.  We  must  not  close  this 
praise  without  one  for  the  performers,  one  and  all ; 
especially  for  the  solo  voices  :  Frau  Dr.  Frege, 
Fraulein  Schloss,  and  Herr  Schmidt.  One 
thought  alone  seemed  to  animate  all :  thanks  to 
the  artist  for  his  labor,  and  the  desire  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  work  by  the  most  loving  care  in  the 
performance.  The  end  of  the  concert  was  only 
the  beginning ;  it  only  wanted  that  they  should 
snatch  down  the  flowery  wreaths,  and  twine  them 
round  the  Master's  temples. 


Eighth  Concert,  Dec.  10. 

Symphony  (in  P),  Beethoven. — Adagio  and  Rondo,  for  Piano- 
lorte,  Thaleerg. — Finale  from  Willinm  Tell,  Rossini. — Over- 
ture by  Ceerdbini. — Two  Etudes  for  Piano-forte,  by  Hen- 
SELT  and  Chopin. — Ensemble  from  CoHez,  by  Spontini. 

Of  the  Beethoven  Symphonies  the  one  in  F 
(No.  8)  is  perhaps  the  least  often  played  and 
heard ;  even  in  Leipzig,  where  they  are  all  so 
familiar,  almost  popular,  we  cherish  a  prejudice 
against  just  this  one,  to  which,  however,  hardly 
another  one  of  Beethoven's  can  be  compared  in 
humoristic  depth.  Climaxes,  like  that  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  movement,  are  rare  even  in 
Beethoven ;  and  during  the  Allegretto  in  B  flat 
one  can  do  nothing  but — be  still  and  happy.  The 
orchestra  gave  a  masterpiece ;  even  the  catchy 
Trio  with  the  strangely  comforting,  sad  horn  mel- 
ody went  well. — The  piano-forte  piece  was  play- 
ed, and  for  the  first  time  in  this  place,  by  Friiu- 
lein Amalie  Eieffel,  from  Flensburg,  a  young 
girl  of  scarcely  eighteen  years.  To  form  a  con- 
clusion as  to  her  whole  artistic  capacity  from  her 
first  appearance,  would  perhaps  be  doing  what 
were  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  young  artist 
herself,  cheering  as  the  great  applause  must  have 
been  for  her,  which  she  received  after  the  piece 
by  Thalberg.  But  she  has  accomplished  far  more, 
as  the  present  writer  has  had  occasion  to  know 
in  pi-ivate ;  her  facility  is  very  great,  her  delivery 
individual,  often  poetic,  and  she  pursues  her  art 
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with  an  entire  devotion  and  with  an  iron  will, 
which  has  remained  pecaliar  to  her  in  spite  of  an 
almost  impetuous  artistic  temperament.  The  lat- 
ter was  most  shown  in  her  playing  of  the  Eturfes, 
which  she  took  with  anheard  of  rapidity,  so  that 
in  truth  much  was  lost.  There  was  no  want  of 
applause,  to  be  sure,  after  the  Etudes ;  but  it  was 
decidedly  more  general  and  more  hearty  after 
the  concert  piece.  Sorely  it  is  not  the  last  time 
that  lier  name  will  occur  in  these  columns ;  she 
has  yet  before  her  a  rich  futm-e. 

About  the  larger  ensemble  pieces  of  Kossini  and 
Spontini, — being  such  well  known  compositions, 
— we  have  nothing  to  remark.  But  in  the  Over- 
ture by  Cherubi>-i,  the  question  occnrred  to  us, 
whether  this  great  man  and  master  is  not  still  too 
little  known  and  prized,  and  whether  the  present 
is  not  just  the  time, — now  that  the  understand- 
ing of  his  compositions  is  brought  so  much  nearer 
to  us  by  the  way  which  the  best  recent  mnsic  has 
taken — to  seek  more  acquaintance  with  the  manr 
who  during  Beethoven's  life  was  certainly  the 
second  master  of  modem  musical  art,  and  who 
since  Beethoven's  death  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  the  first  composer  living. 


KiNTn  Concert,  Dec.  16. 

Orerture  to  Oberon,  by  Weber. — Air  from  Figaro,  by  Mozart. 
—Sonata  for  Pjano-forte  and  Violin,  Beethoven. — Lol^esfmg 
(Hymn  of  Praise),  Mendelssohn. 

The  reviewer  has  but  little  to  communicate 
about  the  concert ;  long  before  the  commence- 
ment there  was  not  a  seat  to  be  had.  In  brief, 
His  Majesty,  the  king  of  Saxony,  had  announced 
his  intention  to  be  present.  Reason  enough  for 
bringing  forth  the  best.  It  was  a  right  royal 
concert.  The  airwas  sungby  Fraulein  ScHi.os.s  ; 
the  Sonata,  the  great  one  in  A,  was  played  by 
Herr  Music-Birector  Mendelssohk  and  Ilerr 
Concert-Master  David.  We  are  informed  that 
His  Majesty  the  king  expi-essed  his  thanks  in  per- 
son to  the  artists,  and  stepping  up  to  the  orches- 
tra, at  the  conclusion  of  the  Loigesang,  repeated 
the  same  most  graciously  to  the  composer.  It 
was  a  laurel  of  another  sort,  which  equally  adorn- 
ed the  august  giver  and  the  artist  who  received 
it.  The  public  held  itself  during  the  whole  eve- 
ning in  respectful  silence,  which  was  only  inter- 
rupted on  the  entrance  of  the  regent  by  a  jubi- 
lant acclamation,  and  after  the  Lohgesang  by  a 
joyous,  thankful  greeting  of  the  work. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  237.) 

No.  44. 

Leopold  Mozart  to  M.  Hagummier. 

Milan,  3d  Feliruaiij,  1770. 
Yesterday  we  attended  the  full  rehearsal  of  the 
new  opera,  Cesar  in  Egitto,  which  is  mighty  good. 
We  have  seen  the  Maestro  Picini*  and  Madame  Pic- 
cinelli,  and  we  conversed  with  them.  Wolfg.ang,  wlio 
disports  himself  every  day  in  his  warmed  sheets,  can- 
not write  to-day,  because  he  is  composing  two  Latin 
motets  for  two  castrati,  one  fifteen,  one  sixteen,  who 
sing  mighty  well — they  are  two  comrades  wliom  ho 
could  not  refuse.  I  saw  in  the  papers,  that  thoy  fully 
reckon  upon  us  at  Bosolo. 

No.  4.5. 
Tlie  Same  to  his  Wife, 

Milan,  10th  February,  1770. 
We  dined  at  Count  Firmiani's,  who  is  better  ;  his 
Excellency  was  pleased,  after  dinner,  to  present  Wolf- 

*  Nicolo  Picini,  bom  at  Bari,  in  1728,  the  rival  of  Gluck, 
composed  more  than  150  operas.  The  musical  public  of  Paris 
was  rang-ed  at  the  time  into  two  great  parties,  the  Picinists 
and  the  Gliickists.    He  died  in  1800,  at  Passy. 


pang  with  the  works  of  Metastasio,  in  nine  volumps. 
It  is  one  of  the  .Hncat  editions — that  of  Turin  ;  the 
whole  is  mighty  well  bound.  Thou  canst  imagine 
that  this  present  is  mighty  pleasing  to  me  .is  well  as 
to  Wolfgang.  The  count  is  particularly  impressed 
with  Wolfgang's  talent,  and  treats  us  with  every  sort 
of  distinction.  It  would  be  too  long  to  recount  to 
thee  the  proofs  which  Wolfgang  gave  of  his  knowl- 
edge lx:fore  the  maestro  Sammartino,  and  a  crowd  of 
persons  of  the  greatest  skill.  He  astonished  them 
all.  Thou  knowest  what  takes  place  in  these  cases. 
Thon  hast  often  enough  seen  it.  We  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  all  sorts  of  church  mnsic, 
among  others  yesterday  tlie  requiem  of  the  old  Mar- 
quis Litta,  who,  to  the  grief  of  this  great  family,  died 
during  the  Carnival,  whereas  they  would  have  been 
delighted  to  see  his  life  spared  till  Lent.  The  Dies 
ine  of  this  mass  lasted  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.     All  was  over  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Do  not  thou  go  and  imagine  that  I  am  about 
to  give  thee  a  description  of  the  religious  practices 
of  this  country ;  anger  would  prevent  me.  I  am 
scandalized  at  them.  All  consists  in  music  and  in 
church  ornament.  The  rest  is  the  most  abominable 
extravagance.  Wolfgang  is  delighted  to  receive, a 
letter. 

P.  S. — From  Wolfgant/.  Talk  of  the  wolf  and  yon 
see  his  tail.  I  am  charmingly  well,  God  be  thanked, 
and  cannot  wait  for  the  time  when  I  am  to  receive  an 
answer.  I  kiss  mamma's  hands,  and  send  a  tender 
kiss  to  my  sister.  I  remain  the  same.  What?  The 
same  harlequin  Wolfgang  in  Germany,  Amadeo,  in 
Italy.  De  Mokzaxtini. 

No.  46. 
The  Same  to  the  Same, 

Milan,  nth  February,  1770. 

I  think  with  thee  that  the  winter  is  not  so  danger- 
ous in  Italy  as  the  summer  ;  but  we  hope  God  will 
preserve  us.  When  we  do  not  injiu'e  our  health  by 
irregularities,  by  excess  at  table,  and  we  are  free 
from  organic  defect,  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Every- 
where we  are  in  the  hands  of  God.  It  is  not  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking  that  Wolfgang  will  injure  his  health. 
Thou  knowest  he  is  temperate  of  his  own  accord, 
and  I  assure  thee  I  have  never  seen  him  so  careful  of 
his  health  as  in  this  country.  All  that  he  thinks  not 
good  for  him  he  puts  aside ;  thei-e  are  days  when  he 
eats  very  little,  wliich  does  not  prevent  his  being  fat 
and  well,  and  from  morning  till  night  cheerful  and 
contented. 

The  tailor  has  just  left  us.  He  brought  us  cloaks 
and  coats.  I  was  looking  at  myself  in  the  glass 
while  he  was  trying  them  on,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"Here  I  am,  in  my  old  age,  obliged  to  commit  follies 
like  every  one  else  !"  Wolfgang's  dress  becomes  him 
admirably,  and  since  it  \vas  necessary  to  launclr  into 
this  foolish  expense,  my  consolation  is  the  thought 
that  it  will  serve  for  all  sorts  of  things,  and  at  the 
least  for  linings  and  aprons. 

To-morrow  Count  Eirmiani  receives  the  Duke  and 
the  Princess  of  Modena,  who  have  just  heard  Wolf- 
gang. In  the  evening  we  go  en  masque  in  grand  gala 
to  tlie  Opera.  After  the  Opera  there  will  be  a  ball, 
.and  then  we  will  return  in  the  carriage  with  our  ex- 
cellent friend  Signer  Don  Eerdinando,  tlie  Count's 
major  domo.  Next  Eriday  there  will  be  a  public  con- 
cert ;  we  shall  see  wliat  it  will  bring.  In  any  case 
Italy  will  have  brought  us  no  great  things.  The 
true  and  only  gratification  here  is  that  we  meet  more 
musical  taste  and  intelligence  than  elsewhere,  and 
tliat  the  Italians  understand  how  much  Wolfgang 
knows.  For  the  rest  we  must  ever  be  content  to  re- 
ceive payment  in  hravos  and  excLamations,  to  wliicli 
thou  mayst  add  every  imaginable  politeness  with 
which  we  are  received  and  invited  on  all  occasions  in 
the  best  houses.  Wolfgang  respectfully  kisses  the 
hands  of  the  Countess  d'  Arco,  whose  tender  marks 
of  affection  are  far  more  agreeable  to  him  than  many 
a  kiss  from  younger  lips. 

P.  S. — From  Wolfgang.  Here  am  I,  tliere  am  I. 
Dear  little  Mariette,  I  am  very  glad  tliou  wert  so 
frightfully  amused.  Tell  Ursula  that  I  still  lielieve  I 
gave  her  back  all  lier  songs  ;  but  if,  by  chance,  I  car- 
ried them  away  in  our  Italian  luggage,  amidst  my 
lofty  and  important  preoccupation,  I  will  not  fail,  if 
I  find  tliem,  to  insert  them  in  my  letter.  Addio, 
children,  take  care  of  yourselves  ;  I  kiss  a  thousand 
times  the  hand  of  my  mother,  and  for  thee  I  send  a 
hundred  kisses  on  thy  astonishing  and  ugly  visage. 
Per  fare  it  fine.     I  am  all  thine. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mohega,  the  Flower  of  the  Desert. 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Weekly  Sentinel,  Oct.  17.) 
A  Musical  Drama  by  Edward  Sobolewski. 
Edward  Sobolewski,  Esq.,  late  conductor  and  di- 
rector of  the  royal   opera  at  Koenigsberg,  Prussia, 
and  the  opera  at  Bremen,  has  brought  out  a  musical 


drama  in  Mihyankee,  of  North  Ainerica.  Mr.  So- 
DOLEWSKi  is  a  pupil  of  the  great  C.  M.  von  We- 
ber, and  the  facts,  as  above  stated,  arc  of  some  mo- 
ment in  musical  affairs.  Many  of  our  best  local 
ninsicians  .and  critics,  in  tbeh  enthusiasm,  liave  an- 
ticipated criticism  and  lauded  xtloiiega  in  a  most  un- 
bounded manner.  We  have  been  told  that  there  is 
not  a  man  in  America  capable  of  passing  judgment 
on  tlie  effort  of  Sobolewski,  and  that  until  the 
score  of  Mohega  reached  the  Leipzig  Nene  iCeitschriJ't 
jiir  Musik,  the  criticism  of  America  must  remain 
suspended.  However  proper  sucli  a  coarse  may  be, 
it  is  not  in  sti'ict  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  cliar- 
acter  of  the  people  whom  the  composer  proposes  to 
delight ;  nor  is  it  quite  so  reasonable  as  liis  too  ai'dent 
admirers  would  have  us  snppose.  Mohega  will  stand 
or  fall  upon  its  inherent  worth,  regardless  of  the  dic- 
tum of  those  intensely  scientific  and  critical  journals 
of  operatic  Germany.  If  its  originality  and  power 
are  such  as  to  effect  the  mind  or  the  he.art  with  the 
burden  of  an  old  story,  in  a  new  or  intense  manner  ; 
if  it  deals  in  the  emotions  with  new  sweetness,  or  in 
1n-eathing  of  patriotism  creates  a  new  thrill,  it  has 
been  measurably  successful,  and  Milwaukee  will  hiive 
the  lionor  of  contributing  the  first  really  successful 
opera  to  the  American  stoclc. 

Mohega  is  entitled  on  the  libretto  'An  episode  of 
the  American  Revolution."  The  first  act  is  located 
in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  and  the  audience  are 
treated  to  the  noisy  part  of  the  massacre  which  there 
took  place.  The  w-hole  of  this  act  is  full  of  startling 
eflf'cct  —  rapid  action  —  and  quick  transitions  from 
scene  to  scene.  The  music  flows  like  a  torrent,  or 
rather  dashes,  from  circumstance  to  circumstance — 
sparkling,  foamy  and  liquid.  Not  a  moment  serene, 
never  welling  up  in  those  transparent  "  sheets  of 
melody" — if  we  may  use  the  expression,  wherein 
one  has  time  to  catch  tlie  reflection  of  elaborated  pas- 
sion or  highly  wrought  sentiment ;  its  own  hurry  and 
activity  destroys  the  images  we  look  for.  And  yet, 
if  the  music  lacks  depth,  its  vivacity  more  than  com- 
pensates in  this  act  where  there  is  little  sentiment  to 
expi-css,  and  all  the  scenes  partake  of  the  didactic 
rather  than  of  the  emotional  character. 

The  second  act  affords  us  stceet  music,  occasionally 
brilliant  but  never  powerful.  We  become  aware  tha"t 
Mohega  is  in  love,  Ellen  is  in  love,  Butler  is  in  love, 
Pulawski  is  in  love,  but  with  the  exception  of  Mo- 
hega, tlie  music  is  rather  an  accompaniment  than  an 
embodiment  of  the  passions. 

We  begin  to  feel  a  genuine  pity  for  Ellen,  who  be- 
tween Butler  and  Peqaod  sustains  an  alternating  per- 
secution which  culminates  in  the  savage  tying  her  to 
a  tree  and  after  lighting  the  fire  which  is  to  consume 
her,  amuses  himself  in  fancying  she  is  a  target,  at 
Aviiich  our  pity  leaves  us,  and  a  slight  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  takes  its  place.  In  fact,  with  the  end  of 
the  first  act,  the  lively  interest  immediately  flags. 
The  duetto  commencing  the  second  act  is  somewhat 
too  long  for  dramatic  effect,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
brilliant  accompaniment,  would  be  tedious.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"— aside 
from  its  being  .an  anachronism — in  this  connection, 
has  the  semblanec  of  bui-lesqne,  especially  as  Pulaw- 
ski sings  a  verse  of  it  in  English  and  dwells  deter- 
minedly on  the  unemphatic  words.  We  question 
the  taste  which  puts  this  compar.atively  recent  song 
into  the  mouths  of  Revolutionary  heroes.  It  bears 
the  appearance  of  clap-trap.  Pcquod  h.aving  ex- 
hausted his  arrows  in  tormenting  Ellen,  suddenly, 
and  wo  ttiink  unaccountably,  falls  asleep  during  the 
very  loud  lullaby  of  Ellen. 

The  third  act  commences  with  an  exquisite  mel- 
ody, without  exception  the  gem  of  the  piece,  wliich 
was  rendered  by  Miss  Sobolewski  with  much  feel- 
ing. Her  voice  is  of  ordinary  compass,  and  her  rote 
tried  it  most  effectually.  Her  ennnciation  is  clear, 
distinct  and  accurate,  and  she  touched  the  chromatic 
passages  with  the  precision  of  a  well  cultivated  so- 
prano. Every  shade  of  sound  was  well  defined,  and 
there  was  much  of  the  warmth  and  fervor  of  genius 
at  times  apparent  in  her  voice,  though  we  believe 
there  was  not  a  cultivated  ear  in  the  andience  but 
well  knew  she  was  forcing  it  above  the  natural  com- 
pass repeatedly.  This  act  draws  to  the  catastrophe 
in  true  "Bowery  style."  Butler  fires  his  pistol  at 
Pulawski  and  wounds  Ellen  instead  ;  Pulawski  him- 
self is  "immediately  afterward  mortally  wounded ; 
Pe(piod  shoots  Butler,  and  Mohega  dies  because  her 
true  love  dies.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  chief 
characters,  naught  remains  but  to  wave  the  American 
flag  over  them,  which  is  done,  and  the  chorus  give 
us  the  last  verse  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

It  cannot  but  strike  the  careful  auditor  who  has 
perused  the  libretto,  that  there  is  the  greatest  discrep- 
ancy between  this  flimsy  plot  and  the  instrumenta- 
tion. The  latter  is  throughout  brilliant,  the  former 
tame  and  hackneyed.  Were  it  not  for  the  skillful 
manner  in  which  the   author  and  composer   keep  up 
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a  running-  succession  of  events,  groupings  ana  chang- 
es, tlie  representation  must  have  been  tlie  dullest  pos- 
sible affair.  Nor  conld  any  merit  of  vocalization 
have  redeemed  it.  As  we  liave  stated  aljove,  tliere 
are  bits  of  exquisite  composition  scattered  through 
tlie  drama — the  Terzetto  of  EUei:,  Pequod  and  But- 
ler, in  the  commencement  of  the  first  act,  and  the 
prayer  of  Ellen  in  the  third  act,  are  glimpses  of  Mr. 
SoBOLowsKi's  power.  But  they  are  mere  glimpses  ; 
the  rest  is  pretli/.  It  was  absoUitely  necessary  to 
have  a  good  conception,  ere  the  composer  could  dis- 
play his  strength.  He  very  evidently  did  not  have 
that  conception  in  iJohega.  Vocal  music  is  the  per- 
fection of  elocution.  That  perfection  consists  in  the 
degree  of  accuracy  and  intensity  with  which  it  por- 
trays the  passion,  feeling  or  sentiment.  If  there 
exists  no  passion  or  cause,  the  music  is  mere  sound, 
signifying  nothing.  It  is  also  necessary  for  music 
to  bear  on  its  pulsations  something  beside  the  mere 
echo  of  itself  in  order  to  effect  the  heart;  no  mere 
adjustm.ent  of  tones,  however  nice,  can  reach  the 
right  chord  of  sympathy  unless  they  are  freighted 
with  something  even  more  immaterial  than  sound. 
It  is  with  tliese  facts  in  view  that  operatic  music 
should  be  criticized,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
deeper  the  motives,  the  finer  the  shades  of  feeling 
dealt  with  and  successfully  wrought  into  melody,  the 
greater  the  success  of  the  master.  In  ilohetja  there 
is  nothing  of  the  spiritiiel  or  the  mental. 

The  drama  passes  before  us  like  a  well  ordered 
spectacle,  accompanied  witli  instrumental  music,  of 
the  greatest  excellence.  The  patriotic  idea  which 
underlies  and  ought  to  animate  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  play  with  some  degree  of  grandeur,  is  muf- 
fled ;  we  hear  its  tones,  but  they  are  deadened  ones, 
and  do  not  take  hold  of  the  soul.  The  plot  is  vig- 
orous but  heartless.  It  moves  with  all  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  life,  but  takes  no  hold  upon  our  sympa- 
thies. It  lacks  the  sympathy  of  soul.  The  master 
mind  failed  to  infuse  the  very  spirit  of  his  theme  into 
the  staff'.  The  several  shades  and  revelations  of  re- 
gret, despair,  hope  and  grief,  are  delicately  limned  ; 
but  we  must  confess,  the  coloring  is  not  here  to  de- 
ceive us  or  to  interest  us,  as  it  should,  with  the  sem- 
blance of  life.  And  lest  this  should  be  charged  to 
the  representation,  we  will  assert,  what  has  been  ut- 
tered by  many  in  our  hearing,  since  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, i.  e.,  tile  performance  of  ilohega  was  the  most 
creditable  vocal  and  dramatic  exhibition  that  has 
been  witnessed  in  Milwaukee  for  years,  not  excepting 
the  professional  representations. 

The  individual  roles  were  sustained  most  effectu- 
ally ;  the  costumes,  properties,  &c.,  were  in  better 
keeping  than  at  any  dramatical  representation  which 
we  have  witnessed  in  Milwaukee.  In  conclusion,  we 
submit  that  Mr.  Sobolewski"s  opera,  has  but  given 
us  the  feeblest  l.aste  of  his  musical  ability,  and  when 
i.«  learns  to  estimate  the  musical  taste  of  the  Western 
country  a  little  higher,  his  next  will  be  a  greater  suc- 
cess than  this. 


(From  the  Milwaukee  Free  Democrat.) 

The  PEi!F0EJt.4NCE  OP  "MoHEGA." — A  large  au- 
dience— some  800  persons  perhaps — was  assembled  at 
Albany  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  to  greet  the 
performance  of  de  Soboleavski's  new  American 
Opera,  "Mohega,  the  Flower  of  the  Forest."  With- 
out attempting  to  enter  upon  a  real  criticism  of  the 
composition — which  is  almost  impossible  after  wit- 
nessing only  the  first  public  performance  of  a  new 
opera — it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  -were  not  present  at  the  i-epresentation, 
to  notice  a  few  leading  facts  about  the  composition 
and  performance — which,  as  all  will  agree  with  us, 
is  immensely  easier  than  to  criticize  the  work  of  a 
master  like  Sobolewski.  And  although  opinions 
of  slight  difference  may  prevail — yet  we  doubt  not, 
nearly  ail  will  agree  with  us  in  saying  that,  as  a 
whole,  "Mohega"  was  quite  successful.  Those  who 
are  somewhat  dissatisfied,  should  bear  in  mind  that  a 
city  of  but  twenty  years  growth,  like  Milwaukee, 
cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  so  grand  a  perform- 
ance of  the  composition,  as  European  cities.  Be- 
sides, a  work  of  this  kind  runs  more  risk  here  than 
in  Europe,  for  the  reason  tliat  here  its  success  de- 
pends soieli/  upon  the  favor  it  finds  with  an  audience, 
many  members  of  which  only  attend  such  representa- 
tions merely  for  tlie  sake  of  gratifying  a  taste  for 
novelty,  and  not  from  an  appreciation  of  miisic ; 
while  in  Europe  the  taste  of  the  jieople  has  been 
schooled  to  appreciate  great  musical  efforts,  by  a  se- 
ries of  performances  of  classic  operas,  concerts,  &c., 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government.  Here  we 
have  a  hall  of  defective  acoustic  qualities — a  portion 
of  the  orchestra,  and  a  majority  of  the  singers  are 
composed  of  amateurs — battle  scenes,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  executed  by  the  flower  of  the  American 
and  British  armies,  are  here  performed  by  "raw  re- 


cruits," mostly  ignorant  of  military  rales,  behavior, 
and  the  use  of  bayonets. 

Sach  things  are  quite  different  in  Europe.  There 
they  have  halls  built  on  the  most  approved  acoustic 
plans — professional  people  make  up  the  orchestra, 
leading  characters,  and  chorus  singers — and  larg« 
bodies  of  well  trained  soldiers  perform  their  share  on 
stages  in  every  way  fit  for  grand  representations. 
After  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  all  such  men- 
tioned deficiencies,  every  one  will  say  that  the  per- 
formance was  as  good  as  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  Mrs.  Mahler  appeared  in  the 
leading  part  as  Mohega,  the  Indian  girl.  And  al- 
though her  voice  seemed  a  little  weak  at  times,  yet 
her  graceful  and  accomplished  action  easily  made 
one  foiget  such  things,  and  we  can  only  say  she 
earned  the  a))plause  bestowed  upon  her.  Miss  So- 
bolewski, a  young  lady  of  European  reputation  as 
an  artist — sang  her  part  well,  although  her  acting 
might  be  somewhat  improved.  But  then  she  is  still 
yoimg,'and  will  undoubtedly  improve  with  time  in 
this  respect.  Under  the  able  instruction  of  lier  fath- 
er, her  voice  has  been  cultivated,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, so  that  she  surpasses  many  of  the  travelling 
artists  who  have  visited  our  city.  She  does,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  complete  control  over  her  voice. 

The  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  Pequod,  did 
not  seem  to  sing  as  well  as  at  some  previous  efforts. 
The  choruses  were  generally  very  well,  though  rather 
weak  of  voice.  The  most  natural  scene  seemed  to 
be  those  of  the  Indians  in  the  first  act.  The  cos- 
tumes were  really  well  chosen,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act  the  composer  was  called  out — at  the  close  of 
the  opera,  composer  and  leading  actors  were  called 
out.  The  orchestra,  though  small  in  number,  played 
well,  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  music,  we  must  say, 
that  the  opera  is  full  of  melody,  shows  the  able  in- 
strumentation of  a  master,  and  is  free  of  all  modern 
attempts  to  display  the  singer's  ability,  with  a  sure 
prospect  of  ruining  a  fine  voice — a  fit  representative 
of  which  the  modern  Italian  school  has  in  the  person 
of  Signor  Verdi.  Of  the  three  acts  into  which  the 
opera  is  divided,  the  first  seems  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful. The  second  and  third  acts,  although  they 
contain  much  that  is  beautiful  to  the  ear,  and  pleas- 
ant to  the  eye,  are  not  so  much  distinguished  by 
originality  as  the  first  act,  which  is  really  grand  and 
affecting. 


A  Course  of  Practice  for  Learners  of  the 
Piano-forte. 

(From  Knorr's  "Methodical  Guide.") 

(Concluded.) 

Pkeparation  for  Appearing  in  Public.  Choice 

Compositions,  &c.,  continued. 
The  pupil,  who  has  been  well  guided  thus  fiir, 
(and  of  course  possesses  talent  and  application,)  will 
now  soon  be  fit  to  appear  before  the  public*  He 
should,  however,  be  accustomed  previously  to  playing 
before  hearers,  and  he  should  especially  have  oppor- 
tunities to  play  pieces  with  the  accompaniment  of 
other  instruments,  (Duos,  Trios,  &c.)  Should  he 
practise  a  piece  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  the 
teacher  must  be  very  careful  to  make  him  play  his 
part  so  thoroughly,  that,  with  all  due  freedom  of 
movement,  no  doubt  can  ever  arise  in  the  minds  of 
the  musicians  who  accompany  him,  as  to  time.  But 
as  the  rules  belonging  to  this  subject  find  their  proper 
place  in  a  treatise  on  mnsiciil  elocution,  and  not  in  a 
guide  for  teachers  on  the  Piano,  the  few  hints  thrown 
out  are  sufficient,  without  further  remarks. 

In  this  (the  last)  stage  of  his  instruction,  the  pnpil 
may  derive  benefit  from  various  compositions,  which 
are  indicated  below.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  a  de- 
tailed progressive  system,  from  less  to  greater  diffi- 
culty, can  no  longer  be  expected  at  this  period. 

A.  Pieces  for  Piano  alone,  {Etudes,  Parlor  llusic, 
Sonatas,  <J-c.) 

Chopin,  Eludes,  op.  10,  Liv.  1,  2.  This  work  has 
made  an  epoch  in  compositions  of  this  kind ;  which 
is  the  reason  of  its  having  had  such  eminent  success. 
As  to  the  large  extensions  required  by  many  of  these 
etudes,  the  pnpil  should  take  pains  really  to  extend 
his  fingers  trom  one  key  to  the  other.  The  ability  to 
do  this  is  only  acquired  by  a  methodical  bending, 
never  by  a  useless  stretching  of  the  fingers. 

A.  Fienselt,  Etudes,  op.  2.  Among  the  rest  are  two 
nice  eludes.  No.  1,  in  D  minor,  and  No.  9,  in  F;  an 
especial  favorite,  however,  is  No.  6,  op.  3,  in  B. 

Doliler,  Eludes,  op.  30,  No.  9,  in  D  minor.  Tnr- 
antelle,  op.  39,  in  G  minor ;  an  excellent  exercise  for 
the  wrists.) 

Thalbcrg,  Theme  original,  and  Elude,  op.  45,  in  A 
minor. 

*  It  is  always  wron^  to  bring  before  the  public  children  who 
are  not  j'et  sufficiently  developed,  technically  and  musically. 


G.  Marjer,  3  grand  Etudes,  op.  61,  Nos.  2  and  3. 
A.  E.  ilutler.  Caprices,  in  C  minor,  (Liv,  2,)  and 
in  Eb,  (Liv.  4.)     From  the  classical  period,  a  good 
counterpart  to  the  preceding. 

A.  Hensell,  Var.  {Philtre,)  op."l,  in  E. 

II.  lierz,  Var.  (Croclato,)  op,  23,  in  Eb.  Var. 
{Euri/anlhe,)  op.  62,  in  Eb. 

TA.  Kullah.  La  Gazelle,  Piice  Oarart.  op.  22,  in  F. 

'Ihalberg,  Fantasic,  (Moses,)  op.  33,  in  O  minor. 
Fantasie,  (Don  Juan,)  op.  42,  in  E. 

Liszt,,  Galop,  t'hnmaliq.  op.  12,  in  Eb.  Renunisa. 
de  Lucia,  op.  13,  in  Db. 

Uummel,  Fantasie,  op.  18,  in  Eb.  Sonata,  op.  81, 
in  F  sharp  minor. 

Beethoven,  Sonata,  op.  58,  in  C.  (The  runs  in  oc- 
taves, at  the  close,  to  be  done  by  a  slow  glissando  — 
gliding  over  the  keys  with  the  same  finders,  *.)  So- 
nata, op.  57,  in  F  minor. 

C.  M.  von  IFeJe)-,  Sonatas,  op,  24,  in  C^  op.  39, 
in  Ab;  op.  49,  in  D  minor;  op.  70,  in  E  minor. 
Overtures,  Freisckutz,  and  Oberon,  (ananged  by  the 
composer.) 

.7.  S.  Bach,  Preludes  el  Fugues,  { Clavec.  bien  temp. 
I.  and  II.)  Of  this  work  only  a  preliminary  notice 
can  be  taken  now,  as  it  requires  an  entirely  separate 
study,  which  would  detain  the  pupil  too  long  at  this 
time. 

E.     Pieces  with  orchestral  Accmnjyaniments,  (Sondas, 
Variations,  Concertos,  ^^c.) 

Hummel,  Rondo  brill,  op.  56,  in  A ;  and  Concerto, 
op,  85,  in  A  minor.  Also  with  the  accompaniment 
of  a  second  piano. 

Kallcbrenner,  Eondo,  (Gaged'  Amiti^,)  op.  66,  in 
Bb. 

11.  Herz,  Var.  di  Eravoitra,  op.  20,  in  C. 

Moschel'es,  Var.  {Marche  d'Alex.)  op.  32,  in  F. 
Rondo  brill,  op.  43,  in  D.  (Concerto  No.  3,  in  G  mi- 
Eor. 

Dusseh,  Concerto  No.  12,  in  Eb, 

Field,  Concerto  No.  2,  in  Ab. 

Chopin,  Var.  (La  cidarrm,)  op,  2,  in  Bb. 

C.  il.  ven  Weber,  Ooncercstiick,  op.  79,  in  F  minor, 

BeetforCT,  Concerto,  op.  73,  in  Eb, 

The  above  list  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  guide 
by  which  to  judge  of  otliei-  pieces. 

Progressing  Without  a  Teacher. 

The  last  finishing  touch  is  for  the  pujnl  himself  to 
give,  after  he  has  been  brought  so  far  by  the  teacher 
that  he  can  no  more  be  misled  by  faulty  judgment  or 
bad  taste.  At  this,  the  last  and  self-dependent  stage 
of  his  development,  however,  he  must  try  to  hear  and 
turn  to  the  best  account  the  productions  of  true  and 
finished  artists.  At  the  same  time,  he  should  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  new  works  of  good  com- 
posers, and  tiy  himself  on  the  most  difficult  pieces  ; 
(of  classical  pieces,  for  instance,  the  more  difficult 
ones  of  J.  S.  Bach,  the  great  Sonata  of  Beet/wven, 
op.  106,  &c. ;  of  virtuoso  pieces,  the  greater  works  of 
Liszt,  Leap,  de  Meyer,  &c. )  As  regards  the  mechan- 
ical studies,  he  must  strive  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of 
perfection  in  certain  musical  forms  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  trill,  the  scales,  and  in  playing  octaves,  which, 
it  is  true,  require  a  practice  of  several  liours,  day  by 
day,  during  which  neitlier  the  fingers  nor  the  hand 
must  be  allowed  to  slop  or  rest,  until  entire  fatigue 
ensues.  And  thus  he  may  steer  cheerfully  and  stead- 
ily towards  the  high  mark  of  his  aspirations,  and  not 
feel  discouraged  if  he  finds  that  mark  still  quite  re- 
mote, in  spite  of  all  his  efforts. 


For  Dwisht's  Journal  of  Musie. 

A  Eemonstrance, 

(To  a  Friend.) 
If  Chopin's  dreamy  tenderness  I  praise,  — 
(Etherial  essence  of  poetic  sound  !) 
And  prize  the  noble,  clear,  and  lofty  laj'S 
Through  which  good  Handel's  nature  language  found ; 
If  Beethoven's  deep  tones  divine  do  use 
To  wake  in  me  sublime  aspirings  strong  — 
Shall  I  then,  narrow-sonled,  all  thanks  refuse 
Italian  suns,  translated  into  song  ? 
Not  so !  the  linnet's  trill  is  ever  sweet, 
Tho'  nightingales  attnne  a  mellower  lay ; 
Nor  is  mine  English  daisy  incomplete, 
Because  tho  rose  blooms  Lady  of  the  May  ; 
Oh,  let  me,  lo\-ing  noblest  music  moiT, 
Love  what  is  lower  none  the  less  therefore  ! 

Fannt  Malone  Raymond. 


Operatic  Ckiticipm. — That  excellent  maritime 
journal,  the  Cape  Ann  Adreiiisa;  continues  to  in- 
struct and  amuse  ns.  The  last  number  gives  tho 
following  "first  rate  notice"  of  tho  opera  : — 
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The  season  at  the  Boston  Theatre  closed  for  the  present, 
vrith  a  grand  matinee  in  the  afternoon  of  last  Saturday,  (iDth.) 
We  were  favored  on  that  occasion  with  the  entire  opera  of  La 
Traviata,  and  the  last  act  of  La  Favorita. 

Madame  Colson,  as  Violetta,  on  the  whole,  acquitted  her- 
self creditably,  although  critical  judges  would  perhaps  object 
to  a  certain  thinness  and  want  of  embonpoint  to  her  TOice, 
which  does  not  indeed  possess  quite  the  required  density  for 
the  difficult  passages  which  occur  in  the  first  act  of  this  opera. 
Mr.  Sqaires,  as  Alfredo,  made  as  favorable  an  impression  as 
any  one  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  cognomen  could  be  expected  to 
produce.  His  staccato  movements  in  A  flat  were  exceedingly 
fine,  but  his  sub  base  was  wanting  in  power,  and  his  swell  not 
sufficiently  extensive.  As  Signor  Squirano  he  might  hope  for 
success,  but  as  plain  Mr.  Squires,  he  can  never  reach  the  high- 
est excellence,  for  our  people  will  not  put  up  with  English  in 
any  form  when  they  pay  a  good  price  for  the  real  Italian. 
Provincial  editors,  who  are  deadheaded  to  everything  of  this 
sort,  may  not  find  any  fault  with  it,  but  we,  who  paid  for  our 
ticket,  shall  express  our  opinion  freely.  Sig.  Amodio,  as  Jer- 
mont,  was  superb  in  his  execution  of  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult role  in  the  whole  opera.  The  compass  of  his  voice  has  the 
most  remariiahle  variations,  reaching  sometimes  to  ten  degrees 
or  over.  The  Aria,  Care  no-me  del  mio  cor  by  Miss  Abby  Fay, 
was  very  clean  and  neat,  and  on  the  whole  gave  as  good  satis- 
faction as  could  be  expected  from  a  native  artist,  but  it  re- 
quires the  warmth  and  ecstatic  influences  of  an  Italian  sky, 
to  produce  that  artistic  conception  and  execution  to  which 
the  tickets  are  unavoidably  so  high.  Sig.  Stigelli,  as  Fernan- 
do, was  a  most  unfortunate  cast.  He  was  advertised  as 'the 
great  Tenor  Robnsto,"  but  is  too  light  by  fifty  pounds  to  merit 
that  appellation.  His  voice  might  answer  for  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  something  of  that  sort,  but 
was  never  adapted  to  the  role  of  Fernando.  It  lacks  tone,  se' 
renity,  and  that  indescribable  dolce  far  niente  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  an  effective  delivery.  His  style  needs  to  be  puri- 
fied by  constant  practice  of  classical  music ;  we  would  suggest 
the  ancient  Greek  choruses  as  a  proper  field  for  at  least  seven 
years,  when  he  might  attempt  modem  authors  with  a  better 
chance  of  success. 


The  Chimes. 

(From  the  Cambridge  Chronicle.) 

There  is  a  pleasant  and  encouraging  prospect  of 
hearing  the  sweet  tones  of  the  Chimes  at  Christmas 
time.  Bnt,  in  order  to  have  them  in  fullest  perfec- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  have  thirteen  bells.  It  is  on 
this  condition  that  Mr.  Hooper's  very  generous  offer 
of  the  fourth  bell  is  based.  With  thirteen  bells  not 
only  can  all  the  good  old  psalm  tunes  be  played, 
solemnizing  the  Sabbath,  drawing  people  to  worship 
through  their  sweet  melody,  or  awakening  the  old  as- 
sociations in  those  who  may  have  neglected  the  Sab- 
bath, and  forgotten  the  Church,  but  also  the  grand 
national  airs  and  hymns,  and  other  popular  songs. 
The  old  congregational  tunes  that  have  been  in  use 
for  several  centuries,  as  well  as  the  more  modern,  can 
?11  be  played,  and  surely  listened  to  with  interest  and 
delight.  For  festival  days,  for  occasions  when  Old 
Harvard  claims  special  interest.  Commencement, 
Alumni,  Exhibition,  Class  Days,  the  Chimes  will 
have  a  voice  for  them  all. 

It  is  proposed  to  transfer  the  subscription  for  the 
College  Chimes  to  those  of  Christ  Church ;  and  the 
following  copy  of  a  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington 
recommends  the  measure : 

Cambridge,  Oct.  20th,  1859. 

My  Dear  Sir. — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  I  have  to  say 
that,  in  view  of  the  vigorous  and  definite  measures  of  the  Par- 
ish of  "  Christ  Church  "  toward.s  procuring  a  Chime  of  bells, 
the  enterprise  of  obtaining  srch  a  Chime  for  the  College  Chapel 
was  abandoned  about  a  year  ago. 

There  can  be  no  occasion  for  two  Chimes.  The  tower  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  seems  to  be  as  convenient  and  desirable  a 
place  fer  the  belis  as  any  other.  And  I  have  ventured  to  hope 
that  those  gentlemen,  citizens  of  Cambridge,  who  were  so  kind 
and  so  liberal  as  to  subscribe  to  the  paper  circulated  by  me. 
would  be  disposed  to  transfer  their  subscriptions  to  the  similar 
plan  undertaken  by  you  and  yonr  friends. 

I  am  very  truly  yours,  F.  D.  Hontingion. 

Henet  M.  Parker,  Esq. 

Some  of  the  subscribers  have  already  expressed 
their  consent  to  the  transfer ;  and  it  is  hoped  all  will 
do  so. 

The  letters  of  the  thirteen  bells  will  be  D,  E,  F 
sharp;  G,  A,  B,  C,  C  sharp;  D,  D  sharp;  B,  F 
sharp,  G.     ■ 

The  Chimes  will  be  mng  between  the  ringing  of 
the  first  and  second  church  bells,  when  it  will  be  a 
favorable  time  for  them  to  be  heard.  It  is  hoped,  al- 
so, that  after  a  time  there  will  be  persons  who,  hav- 
ing attained  the  necessary  knowledge,  will  volunteer 
to  chime  the  bells  on  pleasant  summer  evenings. 

Some  objection  has  been  made  by  those  who  live 
near  the  Chime  in  Boston  to  those  bells  ;  but,  as  there 
are  only  eight,  the  variety  of  tunes  they  afford  is 
much  limited,  which  is  a  good  ground  for  objection. 

A  small  chime  bell,  made  by  Hooper  &  Co.,  used 
for  a  clock  bell,  has  very  recently  been  placed  near 
Harvard  Square.  Few  people  have  heard  it  yet, — 
but  one,  a  good  judge,  pronounces  it  the  sweetest  bell 
he  ever  heard. 

Contributions  are  now  needed  to  insure  the  obtain- 
ing of  thirteen  bells.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that 
they  may  be  offered  immediately,  so  that  the  whole 
sum  needed  may  be  made  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Firemen  of  Cam- 
bridge unite  and  present  one  bell.     In  which  case  a 


handsome  inscription  would  be  placed  on  it,  and  they 
would  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  Chime  on  fu- 
neral occasions.    We  hope  it  will  be  done. 

CAMPANAKtlM   Pci,SATOR. 


Ddblin.  —  The  first  concert  of  Mme.  Jejtnt 
LiND  GoLDSCHMiDT  took  placc  on  the  27th  ult.,  and 
drew  of  course  an  overflowing  audience.  The  Eve- 
ning Freeman  thus  describes  it : 

The  concert  opened  with  an  instrumental  piece, 
(the  andante  from  a  sonata  of  Beethoven,  with  vari- 
ations for  the  pianoforte  and  violin.)     The  perfor- 
mers were  Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt  and  Herr  Joachim, 
who  on  appearing  were  most  cordially  received.     The 
pianism  of  Herr  Goldschmidt  is  characterized  by  a 
certain  plainness  and  vigor  of  style,  arguing-  a  love 
in  the  performer  of  '•  the  simply  beautiful,"  despising 
ornate  frippery,  but  yet  displaying  a  delicacy  and 
firmness  of  touch  inexpressibly  pleasing  to  educated 
ears,  especially  in  the  rendering   of    classic   music. 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  this  bit  of  Beethoven's 
composition  was  given  in  masterly  style.     At  its  con- 
clusion all  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  door  open- 
ing to  the  platform,  for  the  next  piece  marked  in  the 
programme  was  the  grand  aria  from  /  Puritani,  so 
justly  admired,  "  Qui  la  voce,"  with  its  delicious  con- 
cluding cabaletta,  to  be  sung  by  Madame  Lind  Gold- 
schmidt.    The  appearance  of  Madame  created  quite 
a  scene.     All  the  vast  assemblage  seemed  to  rise  and 
bend   forward   wliilst  peal   after  peal   of    welcome 
greeted  the  fair  donna,  for  fair  she  is,  and  (as  we  were 
rejoiced  to  see)  retains  all  the  winning  characteristics 
of  feature  and  grace  of  manner  which  seemed  to  har- 
monize so  well  with  her  sweet  voice  when  we  heard 
it  last  on  the  Dublin  stage,  eleven  long  years  ago. 
She  looks  the  Jenny  Lind  of  the  portraits  still.     She 
wore  a  quiet  yet  singularly  tasteful  dress  of  light  blue 
color,  and  in  all  its  details  her  costume  was  marked 
by  tasteful  simplicity.     The  said  aria  "  Qui  la  voce  " 
is  rather  a  trying  piece  to  begin  with,  and,  we  could 
not  but  remark  a  slight  huskiness,  or  rather  a  want  of 
clearness  in  her  lower  notes  at  the  opening,  but  as 
she  progressed  in  the  song  it  was  then  her  glorious 
voice  began  to  develop  its  extraordinary  beauty.     As 
we  heard  her,  years  were  forgotten,  every  note  seemed 
to  evoke  some  sweet  memory,  and  the  remembrance 
of  past  delights  flashed  upon  out  mind  with  every  de- 
licious cadence.     Many  were  there  who  now  heard 
Madame  Lind  Goldschmidt's  voice  for  the  first  time, 
and  they  all  seemed  to  feel  impressed  with  a  new  and 
strange  feeling  of  jjleasure  such  as  they  had  never  be- 
fore experienced  in  the  vocalism  of  any  artist,  how- 
ever celebrated,  whilst  others,  who  treasured  the  rec- 
ollection of  her  glorious  voice  in  the  prime  of  its 
power  and  splendor,  appeared  to  recognize  with  de- 
light the  repetition  of  sounds  of  thrilling  melody  which 
they  had  not  dreamed   of  ever  hearing  again.     The 
fair  donna's  version  of  the  cabaletta,  "  Vien  in  cielo  " 
was  truly  splendid,  and  rapturous  applause  followed, 
and  an  encore  was  asked  for,  but,  owing  to  the  length 
and  variety  of  the  programme,  was  not  practicable. 
Madame's  next  performance  was  a  rondo,  "  II  re  Pas- 
tore,"  from  Mozart,  with  its  singularly  lieautiful  ac- 
companiment, rendered  on  the  violin  by  Herr  Joa- 
chim, and  by  Merr  Goldschmidt  on  the  pianoforte. 
This  divine  composition,  both  as  regarded  vocalism 
and  instrumentalism,  may  be  said  to  have  been  all 
but  perfect.     In  the  duetto  "  I  Montanari,"  compris- 
ing a  series  of  Styrian  melodies,  which  concluded  the 
first  part  of  the  concert,  Madame  Goldschmidt  and 
Signor  Belletti  were  heard  in  brilliant  perfection  as 
regarded  execution.     This  piecej  seemed  to  partake 
more   of  the   characteristics   calculated   to   astonish 
rather  than  to  please.     The  vocalism  of  the  donna  in 
the  course  of  it  was  displayed  in   all  its  vigor  and 
brilliancj"",  and  she  seemed  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  she  overcame  with  wondrous  taste  and  power. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  concert  the  song  which, 
perhaps,  excited  the  greatest  expectation  was  Moore's 
pretty  and  fanciful  poetic j'eu  d'esprit,  entitled  "Nets 
and  Cages."     The  music  is  the  composition  of  Herr 
Goldschmidt.     It  is  light,  graceful,  and  well  suited 
to  the  spirit  of  the  words.     It  was  sung  con  amore  by 
Madame — who  enunciates  the  English  with  great  cor- 
rectness and  fluency.     The  concluding  efforts  of  the 
fair  cantatrice  were  Mendelssohn's  sweet  song,  entitled 
"  The  first  violet,"  and  the  Echo  Song,  a  Norwegian 
melody.     Both  were  given  with  charming  grace  and 
simplicity  of  style  and  brilliancy  of  harmonic  effect. 
To  speak  of  the  plaudits  which  followed  this  and  the 
other  pieces  which  Madame  sang  during  the  evening 
would  be  only  to  record  a  succession  of  storms  of  ap- 
probation, and  perhaps  throughout  the  entire  musical 
career  of  the  great  soprano  she  has  never  won  higher 


or  more  distinguished  praise  than  that  which  was 
awarded  to  her  last  night  by  an  audience  in  every 
way  competent  to  appreciate  the  gifts  of  genius. 
The  selection  from  //  Barbiere,  given  by  Sig.  Belletti 
reminded  us  of  the  many  obligations  we  are  under  to 
this  gifted  artiste  for  the  intense  gratification  we  have 
more  than  once  derived  from  his  splendid  vocalism. 
His  rich  baritone  voice  is  now  as  true,  powerful,  and 
resonant  as  when  we  first  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
his  merits,  and  never  was  an  encore  sought  with  moi-e 
enthusiasm,  or  a  compliment  more  deservedly  paid 
than  that  which  was  accorded  to  the  Signor  on  his 
repeated  perfoimance  of  the  "Largo  al  factotum." 
His  "  Non  pivi  andrai,"  fiom  Le  hozze  di  Figaro,  of 
Mozart,  was  given  by  him  in  masterly  style."'  More 
than  twelve  months  since,  we  spoke  at  some  length  of 
the  splendid  character  of  Herr  Joachim's  violin  per- 
formance, and  assigned  to  him  his  due  position  as  a 
perfect  master  of  that  most  difficult  of  all  instru- 
ments. We  can  now  but  say  that  his  performance 
last  evening  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  high 
reputation.  This  concert,  in  all,  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess, and  furnishes  a  sufl'cient  earnest  of  the  rich  treat 
in  store  for  the  lovers  of  music  in  the  concert  which 
is  announced  to  take  place  on  to-morrow  afternoon. 

Pariis. 

The  revival  of  Arabroise  Thomas'  comic  opera, 
Le  Songe  d'une  jViiit  d'Eti,  duly  took  place  on  Friday 
and  introduced  to  the   public  a  new  singer  and  ac- 
tress, Mdlle.  Monrose,  who  is  indebted  for  her  artistic 
education  to  the  skill  and  ripe  experience  of  the  cele- 
brated Duprez.     The  selection  of  so   responsible   a 
part  as  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  this  opera,  denoted 
considerable  ambition  and  an  eqaal  degree  of  nerve 
in  "  the  ftir  debutanie."    That  this  should  be  was  nat- 
ural enough  to  one  who  may  be  said  to  be  native  and 
to  the  manner  born,  Mdlle.  Monrose  being  a  niece  of 
the  celebrated  actor  of  that  name,  at  the   Theatre 
Fran^ais,  and  having  been  cradled  aad  tj'ained,  as  it 
were,  in  the  very  vragon  of  Tbespis.      The   result 
thoroughly  justified  the  young  artist's  measarement 
of  her  own  abilities.     Remarkably  free  from  the  ner- 
vousness belonging  to  a  first  appearance,  her  pow- 
ers had  their  full  chance,  and  showed  tnat  the  high 
class  training  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  her,  bad 
not  been  thrown   away  upon  unprofitable  material. 
The  part  of  Elizabeth  allows  considerable  scope  for 
acting,  and  Mdlle.  Monrose  availed  herself  of  it  with 
high  spirit  and  the  trne  instinct  of  a  comedian.     Her 
voice  is  full  and  pure,  she  sings  with  taste,  and  her 
vocalization  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
pupil  of  Duprez.     Her  chief  deficiency  at  present  is 
in  flexibility,  and  a  more  complete  control  over  the 
upper  notes  of  her  voice.     Such  parts  of  the  music 
allotted  to  her  as   demanded  energy  and   passion, 
showed  her  to  best  advantage  ;  but  in  the  florid  pas- 
sages which  occur  in  the  second  act,  herpower  proved 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  task.     She  is  young,  how- 
ever, and  that  assiduous  practice  which  foi-eign  artists 
generally  encounter  with  such  nnflinching  courage, 
will   go   far   to  conquer  what  nature  has  grudged. 
Mdlle.  Monrose's  reception  was  of  the  warmest  and 
kindliest,  and  indeed,  though  her  talents   had   been 
less,  her  personal  charms  would  hardly  have  failed 
to  win  as  much  from  the  gallantry  of  a  French  par- 
terre.    Of  such  intrinsic  excellence  are  her  gifts  in 
this  respect,  that  the  manager,  Nestor  Eoqueplan,  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  on  his  first  interview  with  the 
young  aspirant,  transported  with  the  fervid  gallantry 
of  the  Gaul  beyond  the  bounds  of  managerial  pru- 
dence, "  If  I  did  not  engage  you  for  your  talent  and 
yonr  voice,  I  should  certainly  do  so  for  your  beauty." 
With  such   certainty  was  Madlle.  Monrose's  success 
anticipated  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  question  of 
assigning  to  her  the  part  of  Dinorah  in  the  Pardon 
de  Ploermel,  but  the  cautious  maestro  shrank  from  the 
experiment.     The  least  shadow  of  risk,  and  there 
was  such  in  the  emotion  of  a  first  appearance,  is  what 
HeiT  Meyerbeer  will  not  encounter  if  any  means  of 
avoiding  it  exist  under  heaven.     It  never  rains  but  it 
pours,  and,  as  if  a  general  order  had  issued  from  the 
mysterious  counsels  of  Biarritz  to  evoke  the  shade  of 
England's  worshipped  bard  simultaneously  on  every 
lyrical  stage  of  France,  this  same  work  of  Monsieur 
'Thomas  has  just  been  got  up  at  the  Grand  The'atre 
of  Lyons.     An  absurd  accident  occurred  on  the  first 
night,  which  with  something  like  poetical  justice  in- 
terrupted the  performance  in  the  most  critical  part, 
and  prevented  its  completion.     In  the  midst  of  the 
scene  between  Elizabeth  and  FalstafF  in  the  third  act 
the  stage  was  suddenly,  without  the  warning  even  of 
the  prompter's  whistle,  inundated  with  a  torrent  of 
real  water  ;'the  actors  fled  incontinently  to  the  shelter 
of  the   wings,  but  not  before   they  had  been  fairly 
soused  to  the  skins  by  the  impromptu  cascade,  which 
fell  on  them  from  the  sky  borders.     A  change  of  cos- 
tume not  anticipated  by  the  wardrobe  keeper  was  thus 
enforced,  and  the  premature  descent  of  the  curtain 
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saved  the  memory  of  Shakspeare  from  further  dese- 
cration that  night.  Since  the  days  of  Noah  never 
was  deluge  more  justly  merited.  The  cause  of  the 
accident  was  the  rupture  of  a  pipe  connected  with  the 
water-tank,  placed  by  the  architect  on  the  roof  of  the 
theatre,  in  the  event  of  fire.  I  am  not  superstitious, 
but  I  firmly  believe  the  affair  was  snugly  arranged  in 
the  world  of  departed  spirits,  and  with  banished  gob- 
lins, between  William  Shakspeare  himself,  and  his 
young  friend  Master  Puck.  How  his  sides  must  have 
shaken  at  the  result  of  this  excellent  piece  of  mis- 
chief; what  a  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  must  have  echoed  in  the 
welkin  as  he  beheld  Mounseer  Falstaff,  with  his  false 
belly  hanging  drenched  and  flaccid  on  the  lean  form 
of  the  audacious  frog-eater  who  had  dared  to  assume 
that  jovial  and  honored  portliness  sacred  to  English 
beef  and  jolly  English  humor. 

I  have  strange  misgiviugs  that  I  ought  to  have  al- 
luded, in  my  record  of  recent  musical  events,  to  the 
new  operetta  produced  last  week  at  the  Bouffes  Paris- 
iens  ;  at  any  rate  the  composer  of  Martha  would  be 
of  that  opinion,  that  distinguished  musician  having 
condescended  to  become  the  parent  of  the  novelty. 

La  Veuve  Grassier  is  the  title  of  this  little  work, 
which  has  achieved  a  complete  success,  both  in  the 
dramatic  and  musical  sense.  The  libretto,  which  is 
written  by  Monsieur  Desforges,  is  founded  on  an  an- 
ecdote to  be  found  in  a  now  forgotten  work  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century,  called  Le  Colporteur, 
which  relates  how  the  celebrated  Lorette  of  that  day, 
being  desirous  of  drawing  a  veil  over  her  past  career, 
purchased  of  a  ruined  marquis  the  right  of  bearing 
his  name,  the  privilege  being  secured  by  a  marriage, 
preceded  by  a  contract  specifying  formally  tliat  the 
husband,  on  consideration  of  receiving  a  stated  al- 
lowance, shouM  immediately  on  leaving  the  church 
door  betake  himself  whithersoever  'his  fancy  prompt- 
ed, so  it  were  not  to  the  abode  of  his  bride. 

The  Veuve  Grossier  differs  from  the  heroine  of  the 
story  in  being  of  unblemished  repute ;  it  is  not  the 
awkward  incidents  of  her  life  that  she  wishes  to 
smother  under  heraldic  blazonries,  but  the  vile  associ- 
ations connected  with  the  name  of  Grossier. 

M.  Flotow's  music  has  the  same  mixed  character 
observable  in  his  other  works.  There  is  the  same 
imitation  of  the  light  French  school,  whose  chief  is 
Adolphe  Adam,  somewhat  stiffly  accomplished,  min- 
gled with  grand  airs  in  the  Italian  styles,  and  the 
simple  ballad  indigenous  to  England  and  Germany. 
The  compound  is,  in  fact,  much  the  same  as  that 
which  our  own  Balfe  knows  so  well  how  to  serve  up, 
saving  indeed  that  the  mess  is  not  half  so  substantial 
or  savory  as  that  of  the  English  chef.  The  chief 
parts  are  played  by  Geoffry,  Caillat,  arid  Mdlle.  Tos- 
te'e,  who  did  every  justice  both  to  aiitbor  and  compo- 
ser :  the  first  named  was  particularly  happy  as  the 
Marquis.  Beyond  these  two  events  there  is  nothing 
of  moment  to  chronicle  in  the  musical  world  of  Lu- 
tetia. 

Jforeigti  Comspnkntt. 

(From  a  new  contributor.) 

Vienna,  Sept.  29.  —  The  Karnthner-thor  theatre, 
our  Vienna  opera-house,  is  very  plain,  and  for  so 
large  a  city  very  small.  On  the  floor  of  the  building 
are  about  two  hundred  and  forty  seats,  behind  which 
is  a  space  large  enough  for  one  hundred  persons  to 
stand.  Around  this  little  pit  rise  five  galleries,  three 
of  which  are  occupied  by  boxes  and  two  by  seats 
without  hacks  for  the  multitude.  The  boxes  number 
about  seventy,  and  the  two  other  galleries  will  seat 
perhaps  five  or  six  hundred.  As  one  would  suppose, 
the  building  does  not  at  all  meet  the  wants  of 
the  public.  It  very  often  happens  that  one  can  get 
no  seat,  and  as  for  the  boxes,  they  are  all  the  property 
of  the  nobility  and  rich  citizens. 

The  orchestra  numbers  about  eighty -five,  sometimes 
more,  which  is  quite  as  much  as  the  house  will  bear, 
and  the  chorus  is  in  proportion.  Three  conductors 
of  the  orchestra  are  engaged  and  two  ballet-directors 
(the  latter  lead  the  orchestra  in  ballets),  besides  whom 
Cabl  Eckert,  who  was  in  America  with  Sontag, 
and  who  is  now  manager  of  this  theatre,  sometimes 
presides. 

The  opera  seasons  are  two,  a  German  opera  season 
from  the  first  of  July  to  the  first  of  April ;  and  an 
Italian  season  during  the  other  three  months. 

The  last  German  season  closed  with  Fidelio,  and 
the  next  evening  began  the  Italian  season,  which  on 


the  whole  proved  poor,  very  poor.  The  first  trouble 
arose  from  the  miserable  Viennese  climate  ;  all  for- 
eigners regularly  catch  cold  on  coming  here,  and 
singers  are  lucky,  if  they  get  clear  of  hoarseness  in 
a  month.  Then  many  of  the  singers  were  inferior; 
and  lastly  the  repertoire  was,  for  Vienna,  weak  :  Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  II  Barbiere,  Otello,  Cenerentola,  Mose, 
Norma,  La  Sonnambula,  Ernani,  Rigolelto,  II  Trova- 
tore,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Lucia,  Figiia  del.  Reggimento,  Don 
Pasquale,  Marino  Faliero,  Elise  Velasco,  from  Pacini ; 
Fiorina,  from  some  younger  composer ;  and  finally  II 
Matrimonio  Segreto,  from  Cimarosa. 

This  is  very  old  and  rarely  given,  but  it  is  charm- 
ing. The  plot,  the  orchestral  accompaniments,  the 
solos  and  concerted  pieces  are  exceedingly  simple 
and  indeed  rather  antiquated.  The  contrast  between 
this  little  opera  and  those  of  the  modern,  noisy  and 
effect-seeking  Italian  is  enormous.  Great  execution 
and  pure  intonation  are  necessary  to  the  rendering  of 
this  music,  as  it  is  quite  as  florid  as  that  of  Rossini 
though  in  a  different  style.  It  is  very  naive  and  re- 
minds one  of  Mozart.  The  opera  was  capitally  giv- 
en ;  the  chief  female  part  was  filled  by  Mme.  Char- 
ton-Demeur,  the  second  by  Mile.  Fioretti,  the 
alto  part  by  Mme.  Bkambilla-Marulli,  the  tenor 
by  M.  Carrion,  the  baritone  by  Everardi,  and  the 
base  part  by  Zucchini.  These  singers  understand 
and  render  Eossini's  music  extremely  well,  with  one 
exception,  Mme.  Brambilla,  who  is  always  poor. 
Mme.  Charton  is  extremely  graceful  in  song  and 
play,  and  has  a  pretty  and  highly  educated  voice 
Her  parts  are  Rosina,  Susanna  in  ligaro,  Zerlina  in 
Don  Giovanni,  &c.,  and  are  unusually  capital.  She 
is  just  engaged  to  replace  in  part  poor  Bosio  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Mile.  Fioretti  is  a  young  singer  of 
great  talent.  She  has  a  beautiful,  full,  high  soprano 
voice,  and  sings  with  great  natural  ease  and  execu- 
tion. She  moves  herself  well  enough  on  the  stage, 
sings  with  considerable  understanding,  intonates 
purely,  and  in  short  needs  but  industry  to  rise  high 
in  the  opera  world.  M.  Carrion  has  great  though 
not  very  good  execution,  and  was  once  a  great  sing- 
er. His  voice  is  now  weak,  but  he  uses  it  so  well 
and  plays  so  funnily  that  he  fills  the  comic  tenor 
parts  very  satisfactorily.  Signer  Everardi  has 
a  pleasant  and  tolerably  strong  voice,  and  an  execu- 
tion truly  wonderful  for  its  clearness  and  finish. 

Rossini  has  hardly  written  anything  for  even  a 
soprano  voice  that  Everardi  cannot  sing  with  ease. 
It  is  truly'rare  'nowadays  to  hear  a  baritone  or  bass 
voice  with  any  considerable  execution.  The  singers 
trust  too  much  to  their  full  tones  to  draw  applause 
from  the  audience.  In  addition,  Everardi  plays  well 
and  with  humor,  and  sings  with  much  understanding 
and  feeling.  ZtiooHiNi  is  a  very  comic  singer,  in- 
deed, a  real  Italian  buffo  of  the  first  class,  and  al- 
ways, without  exception,  gives  his  parts  admirably. 
In  addition  to  these  singers  was  a  deep  bass,  Ange- 
LiNi,  who  is  excellent.  He  sings  well,  he  plays  well, 
and  his  voice  is  full  and  very  pleasant.  He,  too,  is 
capital  in  Eossini's  operas.  Besides  him  were  two 
baritones  of  little  merit,  a  first  baritone  of  considera- 
ble merit  as  singer  and  actor,  but  who  has  almost  en- 
tirely lost  his  voice,  a  couple  of  bassos  of  no  great 
account,  a  first  tenor,  Bettini,  (not  of  American 
renown)  also  without  much  voice,  one  or  two  lesser 
tenors,  a  very  handsome  and  rich  Swedish  singer 
with  little  more  than  impudence,  who  looked  the 
page  in  the  Nozze  di  Figoro  bewitchingly  and  sang  it 
shamefully.  Mme.  Steffanone  (of  great  American 
renown)  who  is  still  pretty,  good  and  fat,  and  lastly, 
the  flower  of  the  season,  Mme.  Lafon. 

This  lady  is  a  French  Creole  from  the  West  In- 
dies, it  is  said  ;  at  any  rate,  one  used  to  seeing  ne- 
groes notices  at  once  in  her  nose  and  hair  the  black 
blood,  though  she  is  perfectly  white.  Her  voice  is 
moderately  strong  and  sympathetic  in  quality,  and  is 
very  well  cultivated ;  her  execution  is  elegant  and 
sufficient  for  Rossini  even,  her  delivery  stately  and 


queenlike  as  in  her  acting.  Her  Norma  will  compare 
with  that  of  Grisi ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  at  mo- 
ments to  surpass  the  latter.  In  Lucrezia  Borgia  she 
was  not  perhaps  so  great,  but  in  Otello  she  was  splen- 
did. There  is  no  tearing  a  passion  into  shreds  ;  she 
remains  perfect  raler  over  her  song  and  action,  but 
when  the  moment  for  excitement  comes,  her  hot 
Southern  blood  boils  up,  and  her  voice  thrills  the 
hearer  through  and  through.  In  Otello,  her  most 
beautiful  moment  is  while  singing  the  exquisite  ro- 
mance with  its  wonderful  harp  accompaniment.  Sad- 
ness inevitably  seizes  upon  the  hearer  when  listening 
to  her.  One  feels  to  the  core  the  wrongs  and  sorrows 
of  the  patient,  lovely  Desdemona.  Ah,  yes,  one 
must  love  and  honor  Rossini,  that  he  has  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  music  Shakspeare's  beautiful  creation. 
The  difficulties  of  this  romance  are  very  considerable, 
and  if  they  be  conquered  with  ease,  it  is  no  slight 
task  to  render  them  subordinate  to  the  spirit  of  woe, 
which  should  envelope  the  whole.  And  this  she  did 
with  perfect  success.  She  is  an  objective  singer  of 
the  first  class ;  higher  praise  cannot  be  given  her. 
She  proved  to  me  fully,  how  very  valuable  the  half- 
casts  aud  negroes  may  be,  nay,  will  be,  in  the  musi- 
cal world.  A  friend,  who  had  been  conductor  of  the 
opera  in  Rio  Janeiro  some  years,  told  me  of  a  case 
in  point.  A  negro  woman,  the  cook  of  the  Italian 
prima-donna  there,  used  to  imitate  her  mistress's 
scale  and  airs.  This  gentleman  often  heard  her ; 
and  he  assured  me  that  her  voice  was  splendid,  and 
her  singing,  even  to  the  little  ornaments  and  ca- 
dences, far  better  than  that  of  her  mistress.  It  was 
nature,  for  the  cook  had  never  had  the  least  instruc- 
tion. 

II  Barbiere  was  often  given,  and  one  would  hardly 
hear  it  better  in  London  or  Paris.  This  opera  is  a 
little  gem,  and  will  live ;  not  so  most  of  Eossini's 
operas.  Cenerentola  has  not  the  sparkle  and  the  unity 
of  the  "Barber."  "Mose,"  with  much  beauty,  is  in 
some  places  really  tiresome.  Otello  is  not  good 
throughout,  though  much  is  redeemed  by  the  exquis- 
ite romance,  already  mentioned,  in  the  last  act.  Sem- 
iramide  is  but  partially  to  be  accepted.  Tell  is  a, 
transition  opera,  written  with  more  care  and  expe- 
rience than  the  others,  and  it  is  really  great.  In  it 
he  has  nearly  abandoned  his  florid  style  of  which 
one  soon  tires.  Tell  is  not  given  in  the  Italian, 
but  very  often  in  the  German  season  ;  do  you  re- 
member in  the  third  act  the  beautiful  ballet  scene  1 
Beethoven's  remark  on  Eossini,  on  looking  at  his 
scores  :  "This  man  would  have  been  a  great  com- 
poser, if  his  master  had  thrashed  him  oftener,"  is 
surely  tme.  One  sees  in  Eossini's  greater  works  the 
want  of  work  and  of  care,  and  in  almost  all  his 
operas  the  need  of  pruning. 

"Figaro's  Marriage"  was  very  fairly  given,  Steffa- 
none singing  the  Countess,  Charton  the  Susanna, 
Angelini  the  Figaro,  and  the  other  parts  were  indif- 
ferently filled.  The  music  is  too  beautiful  to  be 
ruined  by  the  worst  rendering. 

Elisa  Valesco,  by  Pacini,  is  wretched,  and  was 
given  three  times  (a  rule  of  the  theatre)  to  empty 
houses.     The  same  is  true  of  Fiorina. 

Norma  was  well  given,  and  drew  very  fairly,  as  did 
also  Otello  ;  with  all  the  other  operas  not  commented 
upon,  it  was  hard  work. 

During  April  the  company  was  not  in  full  force, 
and  was  moreover  ailing,  in  consequence  of  which, 
and  of  the  poor  operas  (the  good  ones  were  mostly 
given  in  June)  the  houses  were  very  tliin.  It  was 
even  said  that  the  directors  meant  to  close  the  theatre 
and  dismiss  the  company  in  the  middle  of  May. 

The  opera  is  a  source  of  great  expense  to  the  gov- 
ernment, as  one  would  suppose,  but  the  three  months 
of  the  Italian  season  cost  more  (I  believe  much 
more)  than  the  nine  months  of  the  German  season  ; 
not  relatively  but  positively  more.  These  three 
months  pay  but  little  ;  indeed,  during  June  the  thea- 
tre is  almost  entirely  empty.    A  contractor  under- 
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takes  to  bring  and  manage  an  Italian  company,  and 
to  give  certain  operas,  all  specified — a  good  specu- 
lation. But  he,  who  for  many  years  has  had  these 
engagements,  has  now  lost  his  contract,  and  a  new 
manager  is  expected  to  bring  a  company  including 
Aleoni,  Makio  and  Tambeklik.  With  such  sing- 
ers the  houses  may  be  filled,  but  the  operas  must 
be  better  chosen.  People  here  are  getting  yery  tired 
of  Verdi  and  even  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti — and  are 
they  not  right?  The  two  latter  composers,  with 
very  great  talent,  wrote  too  quickly,  indulged  in 
tricks  to  catch  the  house,  and  used  any  and  every 
melody  which  came  into  their  hands.  It  is  related 
of  Donizetti  that  he  once  composed  an  opera  in  a 
fortnight.  He  wrote  his  melodies,  sketched  the  op- 
era, designated  his  harmonies  by  numbers  (as  in  or- 
gan music),  and  gave  them  to  clerks  to  fill  out.  Now 
every  one  of  musical  genins,  to  which  no  one  can 
dispute  their  good  title,  has  many  ideas,  i.  e.  melo- 
dies which  are  of  slight  account,  and  should  there- 
fore not  be  used.  But  if  a  composer  writes  anything, 
he  is  likely  to  have  in  the  and  some  good  melodies 
swallowed  up  in  many  which  are  trivial  and  often 
even  vulgar.  Do  not  we  demand  of  a  writer,  wheth- 
er of  prose  or  poetry,  that  he  shall  review  his  works 
and  shall  prune  away  carefully  all  that  is.  of  doubtful 
quality  1 

Then,  too,  much  as  the  idea  is  ridiculed  in  the  pres" 
ent  time,  it  is  certain  that  severe  and  careful  study  of 
the  art  and  of  the  great  works  already  existing,  is 
necessary  for  a  composer.  Supposing  that  a  young 
man,  without  any  preparation  farther  than  having 
seen  a  couple  of  galleries,  should  undertake  to  paint 
a  great  picture.  Would  he  not  fail  most  signally, 
and  would  he  not  he  laughed  at  ?  And  the  same  of 
poetry.  Any  person  of  intelligence  who  goes  often 
to  the  opera,  and  seeks  something  more  than  a  tick- 
ling of  the  ears,  will  soon  tire  of  the  modern  Italian 
composers.  Of  the  most  modern,  Verdi,  little  is  to 
be  said.  He  has  great  gifts,  but  has  so  remarkably 
and  persistently  mis-used  them,  that  he  has  gone 
down  hill,  has  lost  his  fame  even  in  Italy,  and  has 
earned  the  name,  "The  most  vulgar  of  composers." 

H. 

3toig|fs  loiirnal  of  Snsit. 
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Music  in  this  Number.  —  Kyrie  a  Capella^  by  Robert  Franz, 
last  four  pages.  (By  mistake  the  wrong  plates  were  sent  to 
the  printer  last  week,  instead  of  these. ) 


Erichard  Wagner. 

THIKD    ARTICLE.* 

Since  the  revolution  of  1849,  Wagner,  as  we 
have  said,  has  resided  most  of  the  time  at  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  in  exile.  His  principal  labor,  so 
far  as  reported,  has  been  the  composition  of  a 
grand  opera  on  the  subject  of  the  Neibelungen- 
lied,  consisting  of  three  or  four  parts,  and  de- 
signed to  occupy  as  many  consecutive  evenings 
in  the  performance.  In  this  work  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  means  to  give  a  much  fuller  practical 
illustration  of  his  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Opera  of 
the  Future  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  read  of  its  per- 
formance anywhere.  Meanwhile  he  has  com- 
pleted a  shorter  opera,  to  occupy  a  single  eve- 
ning, called  Tristan  mid  Isolde,  which  is  soon  to 
be  produced  at  Carlsruhe,  and  of  which  Liszt's 
disciple,  Btilow,  wbo  is  preparing  the  piano-forte 
score  of  it,  writes :  "He  whom  this  opera  does 
not  convert,  has  no  music  in  him  "  (!)  and  says 
it  is  as  far  beyond  Lohengrin,  as  Fidelio  is  beyond 
Mozart's  Seraglio.  (See  letter  from  Leipzig  in 
this  Journal,  Oct.  8,  1859.) 

♦Continued  from  No.  2  of  this  Vol.,  page  223. 


In  March,  1855,  Wagner  was  summoned  to 
London,  the  very  stronghold  of  his  most  preju- 
diced enemies, — summoned  as  a  novelty,  a  nine 
day's  wonder,  to  couduct  the  old  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  which  needed  to  be  violently  shaken 
out  of  drowsiness ;  and  from  the  spasms  of  the 
London  musical  critics,  from  their  exclamations 
of  horror  at  his  violent  and  novel  manner  of 
conducting  their  favorite  old  symphonies  and 
other  classics  (lor  scarcely  anything  of  his  own 
composition  was  allowed  to  figure  in  the  good 
old  fashioned  programmes),  we  judge  they  did 
get  shaken  with  a  vengeance.  The  experiment 
was  pronounced  a  failure,  with  a  few  dissenting 
voices.  Wagner  himself,  afterwards,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  acknowledged  it,  but  ascribed  it  to 
the  strange  element  in  which  he  had  found  him- 
self there,  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  having  to 
minister  to  English  tastes  and  prejudices,  and 
with  no  opportunity  to  act  out  himself,  or  present 
his  own  gospel  either  by  word  or  deed. 

There  have  been  often  revived  rumors  of  his 
being  about  to  proceed  to  Paris  to  bring  out  one 
of  his  great  works  on  a  grand  scale;  also  of  his 
intention  of  coming  to  America,  to  transplant  the 
"  Music  of  the  Future "  to  this  New  World, 
whither  all  the  ideas  of  the  Future,  artistic  as 
well  as  political  and  social,  seem  to  beckon  and 
shadow  forth  a  boundless,  glorious  home.  But  as 
yet  these  are  only  rumors.  Meanwhild  Tann- 
hduser  and  Lohengrin  have  found  their  way  into 
most  of  the  theatres  of  Germany, — here  rejected 
after  one  or  two  trials,  there  taking  root  awhile 
in  popular  admiration,  exciting  infinite  discussion, 
in  the  Babel  of  which  voices  in  all  keys  from 
highest  rhapsody  to  contemptuous  rage  are  min- 
gled. AH  seems  tending  to  a  clearer  apprecia- 
tion of  the  man  and  bis  ideas ;  especially  to  a 
discrimination  between  the  more  and  more  ad- 
mitted genius  or  talent  of  the  man,  the  composer, 
and  the  very  doubtful  value  of  his  theories. 
Much  as  his  operas  and  fragments  of  them  have 
been  heard,  still  it  would  seem  that  very  few  per- 
sons have  really  had  an  opportunity  to  fairly 
judge  by  hearing  what  an  opera  by  Wagner  is. 
From  the  peculiarity  of  their  structure  they  must 
be  heard  as  wholes,  and  only  under  very  perfect 
conditions.  He  himself  has  said,  within  the  year 
past :  "If  you  hear  an  opera  of  mine,  hear  it  in 
Hanover,  for  nowhere  else  do  they  produce  one  so 
that  you  can  form  a  true  idea  of  it."  Of  course, 
then,  we  must  wait,  and  in  the  meanwhile  try  to 
learn  what  we  can  from  the  theoretic  statements 
of  the  man  as  set  forth  in  the  books  we  have  al- 
ready named. 

The  fundamental  Idea  of  all  these  works  has 
certainly  a  large  and  unitary  aspect.  It  contem- 
plates no  less  than  the  discontinuance  of  the  sin- 
gle, separate  Arts  as  such,  and  the  fusion  of  them 
all  into  the  one  only  true  work  of  Art,  the 
"  Drama  of  the  Future."  Especially  has  Wagner 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  his  mission,  poet  and  musi- 
cian as  he  is,  to  point  out  the  false  relation 
which  has  hitherto  existed  between  these  two  fac- 
tors of  the  conventional  opera.  The  miserable 
texts  to  almost  all  existing  operas  have  always 
been  a  subject  of  complaint ;  and  so  long  as  the 
music  was  written  to  please  and  show  off  the 
singers,  and  the  words  slavishly  adapted  to  the 
conventional  pattern  of  the  music, — so  much  rec- 
itative, so  many  arias,  duets,  concerted  pieces, 
and  so  on, — it  was  almost  impossible  that  an  opera 
text  could  have  much  poetical  merit.     Wagner 


claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  distinct  and 
formal  expression  to  the  vague  and  general  feel- 
ing on  the  subject.  Poet  and  musician  both  in  him- 
self, he  has  disciplined  himself  more  and  more,  in 
each  successive  opera  he  has  composed,  to  pro- 
duce the  music  and  poetry  as  one.  He  speaks 
of  himself  as  having  long  since  perfectly  mas- 
tered the  power  of  musical  expression,  so  as  to 
use  it  as  his  mother  tongue  ;  and  now  he  is  free 
to  give  his  whole  concern  to  fbe  subject  matter  of 
his  composition.  He  talks  more  about  the  libret- 
tos which  he  writes,  than  about  the  music  in 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  spontaneously  clothes 
them,  following  the  dictates  of  the  poetry  without 
regard  to  the  usual  forms,  imitations  and  thematic 
developments  of  musical  treatment.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  impression  which  we  get  from  reading 
here  and  there  what  he  has  written. 

The  principles,  which  Wagner  has  embodied, 
vaguely,  and  as  it  were  prophetically  in  his  Hol- 
lander, more  clearly  in  his  Tannhauser,  and  stiU 
more  in  his  Lohengrin,  are  argumentatively  ex- 
plained in  the  three  volumes  of  his  Oper  und 
Drama.  In  the  introduction  to  this  work,  he 
says :  "I  am  almost  shrinking  from  uttering  aloud 
the  brief  formula  which  shows  the  error"  (hith- 
erto existing  in  the  relation  of  the  words  and  mu- 
sic in  all  operas)  "since  I  am  ashamed  to  an- 
nounce with  the  important  air  of  novelty  a  thing 
so  clear,  so  simple  and  self-evident  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  the  world  must  long  ago  have  set- 
tled it."     The  formula  is  this  : 

"Tlie  error  in  the  opera,  as  a  species  of  Art,  has 
consisted  in  the  fact,  that  a  means  of  expression 
(Music)  has  heen  made  the  end,  while  the  end  of 
expression  (the  Drama)  has  heen  made  the  means  ; 
and  thus  the  actual  lyric  Drama  has  heen  made 
to  rest  upon  the  basis  of  absolute  Music." 

To  the  demonstration  of  this  error  throughout 
the  history  of  Opera  he  devotes  the  first  volume 
of  his  work,  which,  if  not  free  from  some  extrav-. 
agancies,  contains  shrewd  and  instructive  criti- 
cisms upon  all  the  opera  writers  who  have  been 
in  vogue  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

In  the  second  volume  he  points  out  what  he 
deems  a  similar  error  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  poetry  ;  which  is,  that  the  poets 
have  selected,  as  he  thinks,  a  wrong  order  of  sub- 
jects for  dramatic  treatment. 

"  The  Romance,  both  the  historical  and  the  do- 
mestic, has  thus  far  furnished  the  material  of  our 
modern  dramas.  Shakspeare's  dramas  sprang 
immediately  from  this  Romance,  but  were  mainly 
possible  only  because  in  them  the  scenic  environ- 
ment was  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator. 
In  any  attempts  to  reproduce  the  scene  with  fidel- 
ity, it  was  plainly  impossible  so  to  compress  and 
mould  the  complicated  stufi  of  the  Romance,  as 
to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  senses  of  the  be- 
holder without  the  aid  of  his  own  fancy.  Hence 
we  see  the  poets  on  the  one  hand  turn  their  backs 
upon  Romance  entirely,  and,  like  Racine,  go  back 
to  ancient  tragedy,  or  on  the  other  hand,  like 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  hover  midway  between 
Shakspeare  and  Racine,  and  either  renounce 
scenic  effect  altogether,  (as  Goethe  has  done  in 
his  "  Faust.")  or  devote  themselves  to  Romance 
itself  The  latest  di-amatic  poetry,  which  as  Art 
lives  only  on  the  literary  monuments  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  has  continued  this  wavering  be- 
tween two  opposite  tendencies  almost  to  dizzi- 
ness." 

Wagner  recalls  us  to  our  senses ;  he  points  to 
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"the  only  true  drama  that  humanity  possesses" — to 
the  Greek ;  as  this  sprang  from  the  Greek  Mytltos, 
so  our  poetic  art  must  come  back  to  Myth ;  this 
is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  poesy,  and  has 
this  peculiar  in  it,  that  it  is  alike  true  in  all  times, 
only  interpret  it  according  to  the  times ;  more- 
over it  has  the  convenience  of  having  worn  the 
poetical  form  from  the  first,  so  that  it  is  the  more 
easily  dramatized. 

Now  the  Mythos  always  impersonates  its  mean- 
ing in  a  hero  of  some  sort,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  some  extraordinary,  superhuman, 
marvellous  qualities.  Hence  Miracle  is  indis- 
pensable to  Wagner's  notion  of  a  drama.  Not 
the  dogmatic,  religious  miracle,  but  rather  the 
miracle  which  makes  it  intelligible  to  feeling ;  its 
object  being  not  to  make  lis  believe,  but  to  enable 
us  to  seize  the  inner  connection  of  actions  di- 
rectly, without  the  aid  of  reflection  or  imagina- 
tion. For  this,  according  to  Wagner,  is  the  real 
problem  of  the  poet,  to  appeal  to  "  the  totality  of 
the  senses,"  and  not  to  understanding  and  imag- 
ination. "  In  the  drama,"  he  says,  "we  are  made 
wise  by  feeling." 

(To be  continued.) 


Afternoon  Concerts. 

The  OECnESTAL  Union  gave  us  another  excellent 
selection  this  week  ; — on  the  whole  about  as  good  as 
some  of  those  famous  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  pro- 
grammes reviewed  by  Schumann  in  another  column. 

1.  Italian  Symphony, Mendelssolin. 

2.  Waltz.    Telegrapilic  Despatch.    (First  time,).  .Strauss. 

3.  Overture.    Oberon Weber. 

4.  Bedouincn  Galop Lumbye. 

5.  Miserere.     II  Trovatore, Verdi. 

6.  Andante.     From  5th  Symphony, Beethoven. 

7.  Potpourri, .Meyerbeer. 

The  "  Italian  "  Symphony  and  the  "  Oberon  " 
Overture  were  beautifully  rendered.  The  exquisite 
Minuet  and  Trio  of  the  former  lias  a  fluid  grace  al- 
most Mozartean,  but  through  all  always  you  perceive 
the  melancholy  under-current  of  the  man  named  Pe- 
lix.  The  Andante  from  the  C  minor  Symphony 
(like  a  heavenly  Benedictus  aftar  the  Verdi  Miserere,) 
was  devoured  with  eager  ears,  as  usual ;  but  we 
missed  something  of  clearness  in  the  performance ; 
the  accompaniment  figures  in  the  first  three  or  four 
repetitions  of  the  theme  were  not  audibly  enough 
pronounced ;  so  that  we  heard  them  in  memory,  but 
not  actually.  The  Waltz  was  another  instance  of  the 
fertile  genius  of  Strauss  for  mixing  musical  punch. 
The  Miserere  was  strongly  encored  by  the  minority 
and  repeated  ;  it  was  short.  The  audiences  increase 
in  number.  This  concert  was  surely  good  enough  to 
attract  a  crowd  the  next  time. 


Musical  Chit-Cliat. 

Cakl  Zeeeahn  is  ont  with  his  subscription  papers 
for  his  winter  series  of  Orchestral,  or"PHii,HAE- 
MONic,"  Concerts.  He  will  give  four  concerts, 
(more,  let  us  hope,)  as  soon  as  600  subscribers,  at 
83.00,  shall  be  obtained.  This  ought  to  be  achieved 
in  a  very  few  diiys,  in  justice  to  our  character  as 
good,  sincere,  symphony-loving  people.  His  orches- 
tra will  contain  at  least  forty  of  our  very  best  musi- 
cians— forty  good  ones  being  more  efficient  than  fifty, 
including  unharmonious  elements  or  dummies.  He 
will  have  the  best  solo  talent,  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal, the  famous  young  pianist,  Arthur  Napoleon, 
being  engaged  for  the  first  concert.  The  orchestral 
programmes  will  include  many  new  works  of  inter- 
est; besides  the  good  old  Symphonies,  he  has  one  or 
more  from  Schumann,  Rubinstein's  "Ocean"  Sym- 
phony, and  Liszt's  "Preludes;"  Bertioz's  Francs 
Jugcs  overture,  Verdi's  overture  to  "  Sicilian  Vesp- 
ers," &c.,  &c.     We  expect  good  times. 


In  the  week  after  next  we  have  the  Wednesday 
Afternoon  Orchestral  Concert ;  the  Schiller  Festival, 
in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  (10th),  and  on  Satur-. 
day  evening  (12th)  the  classical  soiree  of  Messrs. 
EicHBERG  and  LEONH.VRnT,  with  plenty  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  Franz,  &c.,and  (in  the  larger 
Tremont  Temple)  the  farewell  benefit  conceit  of  our 
old  friend,  Mr.  Ketzer,  who  has  retired  from  his 
post  at  the  Museum.  He  will  have  the  assistance  of 
a  double  quartet  of  strings  and  of  Miss  Fay,  the  sing- 
er, who  is  soon  to  sail  for  Italy.  Mr.  Keyzer  always 
offers  something  good,  when  he  appears  before  the 
public,  and  we  trust  the  memory  of  his  long  services 
will  surroimd  him  with  hosts  of  friends.  We  only 
regret  that  it  comes  on  the  same  evening  with  the 
concert  above  named ;  cannot  one  or  the  other  be 
changed  T 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Grozelier,  the  artist,  for 
a  most  bold  and  striking  portrait  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emeeson,  whicli  he  has  just  produced.  It  is  litho- 
graphed with  wonderful  power  and  finish  from  a  pho- 
tograph. There  is  no  portrait  which,  to  our  seeing, 
gives  so  much  of  the  character  of  the  man.  Perhaps 
tlie  muscles  of  the  face  are  a  little  too  full ;  but  the 
clear,  searching  eye,  ihe  beautiful  mould  of  the  fore- 
head, the  eagle  beak,  the  light  which  informs  the 
whole  are  there.  It  represents  him  with  that  shrewd, 
sideward  look,  half  humorous,  half  critical,  as  when 
listening  to  some  remark  In  conversation. 

Cael  BEEGMANNn  announces  his  series  of  sub- 
scription concerts,  on  Sunday  evenings,  of  which  the 
prospectus  is  quite  rich.  It  promises  of  symphonies, 
Beethoven's  in  A  major  and  the  Pastorate,  Mozart's 
in  D,  Haydn's  in  G,  Mendelssohn's  in  A  minor,  Schu- 
bert's in  C,  Schumann  in  B  major  and  in  D  minor, 
Gade's  in  C  minor,  and  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems, 
Tasso,  Festkldnge,  and  Les  Preludes.  Of  overtures,  we 
shall  hear  Beethoven's  Leonore,Coriolanus,  Cherubini's 
Les  Abencerrages,  Mendelssohn's  Meeresstille  and  the 
Hebrides,  Schumann's  Manfred,  Wagner's  Faust, 
Rienzi,  and  Tannhduser .  Introduction  to  Lohengrin 
and  to  Tristam  and  Isolde ;  Berlioz's  King  Lear  (Les 
Francs  Juges,)  Romeo  and  Juliet,  (festival  at  Capulet's 
and  Queen  Mab.)  Of  Concertos  for  piano,  we  are 
promised  Beethoven's  in  E  flat  and  G  major,  triple 
Concerto  for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello ;  Schu- 
mann's in  A  minor,  Chopin's  in  F  minor,  Liszt's  in 
E  flat  major.  Of  choruses,  those  from  Schumann's 
Paradise  and  Peri  and  The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose. 
Also  some  of  Alceste,  Orpheus,  Fidelia,  Flying  Dutch- 
man, Rienzi,  Tannhduser,  and  Lohengrin. 

itsi,tal  CffiT^spithnte. 

Faemington,  Conn.,  Oct.  25. — I  take  the  liberty 
to  send  you  a  somewhat  remarkable  programme  of  a 
Soiree  by  Mr.  Satter  at  Miss  Porter's  Young  La- 
dies' School.  I  was  writing  some  words  in  explan- 
ation, but  find  upon  reading  them  over,  that  I  made 
an  apology  for  our  daring  to  offer  such  music  to  a 
young  ladies'  audience,  and  this,  I  hope,  is  not  nec- 
essary with  you. 

PAET  I. 

1.  Conccrt-Ouverture  &  4  mains, Chag.  Fradel. 

(Written  in  Paris,  and  performed  with  great  success  by 
the  whole  Orchestra  under  the  composer's  direction.) 
Messrs.  Fradel  and  Satter. 

2.  Sonate  (A  major)  with  the  Variations, Mozart. 

3.  Kreisleriana,  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6,  8, Schumann. 

(Being  a  collection  of  fantastic  pieces,  suggested  by  the 
work  of  the  same  name,  written  by  E.  T.  Hoffmann,  one  of 
the  most  original  German  literary  geniuses. 

4.  Invitation  k  lanse  (with  Satter's  great  Cadenza),. . .  .Weber. 

PART  II. 

1.  Ouverture  to  "Tanuhauser" R.  Wagner. 

Arranged  by  Satter. 

2.  Prelude  and  Fuge  (E  minor), Mendelssohn. 

3.  Sonate  in  E  major,  op.  109, Beethoven_ 

(Dedicated  to  Maximiliana  Brentano.) 

4.  Concert-Etude,  A  flat, F.  Liszt. 

(Dedicated  to  Czerny.    In  the  Symphonic  style.) 
PART  m. 

1.  Ouverture  to  "M'ausekbnigundNussknacker."  C,  Reinecke. 

k  4  mains. 
Messrs.  Fradel  and  Satter. 
(This  is  intended  to  be  a  funny  composition,  describing 
the  hostilities  between  the  king  of  the  mice  and  a  nut- 
cracker.   It  has  met  with  great  success  in  Germany  and 
London.) 

2.  Free  Improvisation  on  themes,  given  by  the  ladies. 

They  will  be  worked  up  in  form  of  a  Sonata  in  three  move- 
ments.   Mr.   Satter  will  accept  any  themes,  but  such  aa 
would  belong  to  any  of  Mr.  Verdi's  writings,  because  senti- 
mental ditties  of  this  kind  can  impossibly  be  admitted,  after 
hearing  the  divine  music  of  illustrious  composers. 
[Verilg,  this  programme  is  a  curiosity. — Ed.] 
The   music  was  enthusiastically  enjoj'ed,   and  al- 
though it  was  aliard  task  both  to  the  performer  and 
to  the  audience,  to  perform  and  to   listen  to  Piano 
music   for  three    hours   in   succession,  —  everybody 
regretted  that  the  concert  was  not  twice  as  long. '  The 
favorite  piece  of  the  evening  was,  strange  to  say,  that 
little,  "old  fashioned  "Sonata  liy  Mozart,  which  by 
its   beautiful   simplicity  moved   many  of  my  young 
pupils  to   tears.     Beethoven's  Sonata,  op.  ioo,  was 
listened  to  with  deep  emotion,  while  the  Tannhiiuscr 
Transcription   astonished   by  the   display  of  Salter's 
immense  pianism. 

Mr.  Fradel  was  .absent,  on  account  of  illnDS,  and 
Mr.  S.  substituted  for   tlie   Overtures  a  fantasia   on 


themes    of    Mendelssohn's     "  Midsummer    Night's 
Dream,"  and  a  Nocturne  by  Chopin. 

I  do  not  offer  any  criticism  on  his  playing  ;  he  is 
certainly  the  best  interpreter  of  classical  music  I  have 
heiird.  (!) 

I  shall  endeavor  to  continue  these  Concerts  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Mason-Thomas  Quintette  Club,  and 
of  whatever  good  artists,  whose  obliging  services  I 
may  be  able  to  secure.  These  gentlemen  readily  ac- 
quiesced in  my  wishes,  viz. :  to  play  only  music  of 
the  highest  order,  and  thus  I  have  a  powerful  means 
of  elevating  and  ennobling  the  musical  taste  of  my 
pupils. 

Why  is  not  this  done  oftener  in  other  places  1  The 
result  of  it  would  he  a  highly  beneficial  one,  and  in 
fact,  could  not  be  over-rated.  I  wish  you  would  lend 
your  aid  to  this  subject  by  earnestly  appealing  to  all 
similar  institutions  to  follow  the  example  set  by  hum- 
ble Farmington,  and  your  obedient 

Karl  Klausee. 

New  Toek,  Oct.  24.  —  After  the  long  pause 
which  my  summer's  absence  from  the  city,  with  its 
usual  dearth  of  music,  has  made  necessary,  I  regret 
that  I  have  even  yet  no  musical  news  of  much  im- 
portance to  write  about.  In  opera  matters  you  are 
kept  didy  au  fait  from  another  source  ;  personally  I 
can  only  report  about  the  performance  of  Martha,  in 
its  odd  Italian  dress,  which,  however,  made  us  regret 
former  representations  in  every  respect  but  Madame 
Colson's  charming  singing.  In  her  acting  she  is 
not  by  any  means  equal  to  La  Grange. 

Stigelli,  in  the  finale  from  Lucia,  approached 
nearer  to  Mario  in  that  scene  than  any  other  artist  I 
have  heard.  He  has,  indeed,  a  very  fine  voice,  and 
uses  it  admirably.  In  an  act  from  Ernani,  Feeri 
showed  to  advantage,  and  proved  himself  deserving 
of  the  popularity  which  he  is  rapidly  obtaining. 

The  Philharmonie  rehearsals  commenced  a  fort- 
night ago  at  the  Academy.  It  was  delightful,  after 
months  spent  without  music  of  any  kind,  to  hear  the 
delicious  strains  of  Schubert's  Symphony,  although 
the  pleasure  was  much  marred  by  Mr.  Bergmann's 
cruel  cutting  up  of  the  music  by  his  corrections.  If 
he  would  only  suffer  the  orchestra  to  finish  the  phrase 
or  musical  idea  which  they  are  playing  before  he  stops 
them,  the  ears  of  the  listeners  would  not  be  quite  so 
much  annoyed. 

Of  our  customary  series  of  Quartet  concerts  we 
hear  nothing  as  yet.  Mr.  Eisfeld's  friends  are  all 
very  impatient  to  have  him  recommence  his  Soirees, 
which  they  all  missed  so  much  last  winter ;  and  I 
think  Mason  &  Thomas  had  sufficient  success  to  in- 
duce them  to  renew  their  matinees  also. 

The  Germans  of  our  city  are  at  present  quite  ab- 
sorbed in  preparation  for  the  Schiller  festival  (in 
honor  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  poet's 
birth),  which  is  to  take-place  next  month.  They  in- 
tend to  make  it  a  memorable  occasion,  and  it  will 
present  sever.al  features  which  are  quite  new  to  the 
American  public.  The  festivities  commence  on  the 
9th  prox.  with  addresses  in  German  and  English,  one 
of  the  latter  by  W.  C.  Bryant.  In  the  evening  there 
will  be  a  concert,  one  half  of  the  programme  consis- 
ting of  miscellaneous  pieces  having  some  reference 
to  Schiller,  under  the  direction  of  "Mr.  Eisfeld,  and 
the  other  half,  of  the  9tli  Symphony,  with  Mr.  An- 
schiitz  as  leader.  In  this  latter,  the  choruses  \viU  be 
sung  by  the  Liederkranz,  their  forces  swelled  by  a 
number  of  amateurs.  On  the  lOth,  the  actual  birth- 
day, there  will  be  a  representation  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  The  first  part  will  consist  of  the  Apotheosis 
of  Schiller,  in  which  a  poem  (for  which  a  prize  was 
offered  sometime  ago)  will  be  recited,  and  the  bust 
of  the  poet  crowned  by  a  competent  German  actress, 
while  the  stage  is  filled  with  allegorical  grou)is  of  fe- 
males. Next  will  follow  a  series  of  eight  tableaux, 
from  Schiller's  chief  ballads  and  dran.atic  works. 
This  will  be  succeeded  by  Wallenstcin's  Camp,  in 
German,  and  the  whole  ends  with  a  general  group  of 
all  the  tableaux.  The  music  accompanying  these 
performances  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bem'- 
mann.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  all  Germans  enter 
into  this  affair,  heart  and  soul.  Our  tlireo  German 
"  Kapellmeisters  "  divide  the  lunsical  deijartment  be- 
tween them.  Messrs.  Lutze  and  Lang  txm\  several 
other  artists  direct  the  arrangement  of  the  tableaux 
and  an  incredible  number  of  volunteers  of  both  sexes 
have  come  forward  for  the  tableaux  and  other  like 
pcrfi  I'mances.     May  success  crown  their  eflbi'ts  ! 
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Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III.,  Oct.  17.— As  there 
seems  to  be  something  new  in  Illinois  under  the  sun, 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  it.  In  Ken- 
dall Co.,  (111.)  a  society  has  been  formed  called  the 
"  Kendall  Co.  Musical  Union,"  designed  to  include 
the  best  musical  talent  in  the  county.  It  proposes 
meeting  monthly,  three  days  at  a  time,  in  the  princi- 
pal towns  in  the  county,  in  rotation,  during  the  fall 
and  winter. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Bristol,  Oct.  11,  12, 
and  13,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mat- 
thews, of  Aurora.  The  society  are  studying  the 
"  Messiah  " ;  the  style  of  music  is  new  to  almost  all 
of  them,  but  at  their  late  meeting  they  were  able  to 
perform  in  a  creditable  manner  the  choruses  :  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,"  "  Oh  thou  that  tellest  good 
tidings  to  Zion,"  and  the  "Hallelujah ;"  which  speaks 
well  for  their  perseverance  and  the  energy  of  their 
conductor. 

The  second  evening  of  the  meeting  was  devoted 
to  congregational  singing,  which  was  participated  in 
by  a  large  audience. 

The  concert  of  Thursday  evening  consisted  of  An- 
thems, from  the  "  Cythara  "  and  "  Hallelujah,"  solos 
upon  the  piano-forte  by  the  conductor,  (Wallace's 
Old  Hundredth  and  C  sharp  minor  of  Beethoven) ; 
Soprano  air :  "  Thou  didst  not  leave  his  soul  in 
hell " ;  Bass  solos  :  "  Why  do  the  nations  rage,"  and 
the  trumpet  shall  sound,"  sung  by  the  president  of 
the  "  Union,"  Mr.  Haigh  ;  and  the  choruses  men- 
tioned above. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  society  was  appointed  at 
Newark,  Nov.  8  ;  conductor,  W.  S.  B.  Matthews. 
The  Society  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  out  a  good  share 
of  the  "  Messiah  "  at  Christmas. 

Sometimes  the  monotony  of  teacher  life  here  is 
broken  by  an  interesting  event.  For  instance,  the 
other  day  my  heart  was  greatly  refreshed  by  one  of 
my  pupils  asking  me  if  I  would  not  give  her  a  So- 
nata for  a  lesson.  Of  course  I  assented,  for  she  was 
a  young  lady  whom  I  had  considered  one  of  my  best 
pupils.  The  Sonata  selected  was  Op.  23  of  Beetho- 
ven's, because  I  thought  it  would  be  easily  understood 
and,  in  any  case,  it  was  "  good  practice."  The  first 
movement,  to  the  repeat,  was  assigned  for  the  lesson. 
When  the  time  for  the  next  lesson  came  round,  I 
took  my  course  for  the  residence  of  the  pupil  with 
alacrity  and  my  portfolio.  The  lesson  was  recited, 
and  it  was  evident  that  not  the  most  remote  ray  of 
an  idea  had  penetrated  the  superficial  strata  of  the 
cranial  protuberance  of  the  ambitious  would-be-teach- 
er, but  that  to  her  the  beautiful  creation  of  the  master 
was  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  page  or  so  of  notes. 
"  Ah,"  said  I,  "  I  see  you  don't  quite  understand 
this.  Now  please  observe  carefully  while  I  play  this 
first  movement.  Do  you  see  how  beautiful  this  is  ? 
See  how  this  idea  is  repeated,  now  here  and  now 
there  !  What  a  character  of  quiet  enjoyment  per- 
vades the  whole ! " 

"  Yes  1"  (In  a  vague,  inquiring  sort  of  a  way.) 
"  Very  well,  I  wish  you  would  practice  and  study 
this  until  the  next  lesson,  for  I  think  it  will  richly  re- 
pay you,  and  I  think  you  will  surely  be  interested  by 
it."  But,  oh  ye  Gods  !  What  a  damper  was  in 
store  for  me ! 

"  Well,  you  seel  didn't  care  so  much  for  the  music, 
(0  Beethoven  !)  but  I  only  wanted  to  say  that  I 
played  a  Sonata,  because  Sarah  Dusenberry,  in  Chi- 
cago, plays  one  and  brags  over  it  so  much.  I  wished 
to  show  her  that  she  wasn't  all  the  world,  for  they 
think  Sonatas  are  the  tallest  kind  of  music,  and  no- 
body can  learn  them  out  of  Chicago." 

Mr,  Editor,  a  young  man  might  have  been  seen, 
not  long  after,  taking  a  prestissimo  movement  out  of 
that  neighborhood.  Have  I  given  any  Sonatas 
since  ?     "  Nary  one."     So  much  for  "  High  Art !  " 

I  see  published  a  piece  called  "  Oasis,  grand  valse 
brilliant,  ^-c.  and  composed  C.)  by  a  certain  professor 
of  music  from  the  Conservatoire  at   Leipzig  (so  he 


says)  who  "  professes  "  not  a  thousand  miles  hence. 
In  this  Oasis  the  principal  motive  has  been  an  oasis 
in  the  repertoire  of  every  hand-organ  in  the  land  for 
this  ten  years  at  least.     So  much  for  originality. 

Der  Fkeischutz. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Oct.  24. — I  enclose  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  Complimentary  Benefit  Concert  given 
by  our  people,  last  Wednesday  evening,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newton  Fitz,  who  are  soon  to  leave  us  for 
Mobile.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  must  lose 
our  friends,  though  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  golden 
attractions  of  the  Southern  city  have  allured  them 
thither.  There  prospects  here  were  never  more  prom- 
ising, but  there  they  can  do  much  better  than  the 
best  possible  of  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Fitz  has  been  very  popular  as  organist  and 
chorister  of  "  Father  Taate's  "  church,  and  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  fill  his  place  there.  He  has  been  music 
teacher  in  the  Oliver  High  School  for  some  time 
past,  and  the  School  Committee  (and  no  one  will 
question  the  musical  judgment  of  a  School  Commit- 
tee with  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver  at  its  head)  and  the 
friends  of  the  school  generally  have  been  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  interest  awakened  in  the  subject, 
and  the  progress  made,  both  in  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  music,  under  his  instruction.  In  school 
and  out  of  it  there  is  a  unanimous  and  earnest  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  that  Mr.  Fitz  must  go — especially 
as  no  one  jet  can  suggest  a  suitable  successor  for  the 
situation.  The  chances  are  that  the  study  must  lie 
dropped,  at  the  very  time  when  there  is  the  most  to 
encourage  its  continuance. 

The  Complimentary  Concert  was  a  very  pleasant 
and  successful  affair,  and  this  was  the  programme  : 

PART  FIHST. 

1.  Grand  March  de  CoBcert,  for  Piano  Forte,. . . .  Wollenhanpt. 

Mr.  Newton  Fitz. 

2.  Solo  and  Chorus,  Tramp,  Tramp, Bishop. 

Solo  by  Mrs.  Fitz. 

3.  Duet— Trust  Her  Not.    (Words  by  Longfellow.) Balfe. 

Miss  Annie  Garland  and  Mr.  E.  Lyford. 

4.  Aria  Buffo — "Non  piu  Andrai," Mozart. 

Mr.  Fitz. 

5.  Song — The  Canteeneer,) Balfe. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Clarke. 

6.  Trio — On  the  Ocean, Concone. 

Mrs.  Fitz,  Mrs.  Clarke  and  Miss  Jennie  Smith. 

PART   SECOND. 

1.  Aria — Se  Crudele,  from  "Betly," Donizetti. 

Mrs.  Fitz. 

2.  Solo  for  Cornet — ^'Twilight  Dews,"  with  variations,  Graffula, 

Mr.  E.  M-  Hobbs. 

3.  Comic  Duet — ''Sir,  a  Secret,"  from  Cinderella, Rossini. 

Messrs.  Fitz  and  Clarke. 

4.  SoloandChorus-^Nowwith  Grief,"from  Cinderella, 'Rossvai. 

Solo  by  Mrs.  Fitz. 

5.  Part  Song — "The  Farewell,"  for  eight  men's  voices, 

Mendelssohn. 

The  performers  were  all  Lawrence  people,  but  we 
think  that  disinterested  critics  would  say  that  they 
did  quite  as  well  as  the  average  of  the  "foreign  tal- 
ent" that  visits  us.  We  were  especially  pleased  with 
Mr.  Fitz's  rendering  of  the  Non  piu  andrai  from  the 
"Marriage  of  Figaro."  It  was  excellently  done,  and 
surprised  and  gratified  the  audience  all  the  more  be- 
cause Mr.  Fitz  has  never  before  appeared  in  public 
as  a  solo  singer.  But  he  has  been  very  successful 
as  a  teacher  of  vocal  music,  and  while  training  oth- 
ers, he  has  evidently  been  training  himself  no  less 
faithfully ;  and  the  results  are  very  creditable  to  him" 
self  and  very  pleasing  to  his  friends. 

Mrs.  Fitz,  too,  never  sang  better  than  on  this  occa- 
sion, intensifying  our  regret  at  parting  with  her  by 
the  sweetness  of  her  swan-song  of  farewell.  And 
the  other  ladies,  and  the  gentlemen  as  well,  did  them- 
selves no  little  credit.  Miss  Garland,  the  youngest 
of  them  all,  hardly  out  of  the  bounds  of  school  girl- 
hood, seems  to  us  a  very  promising  vocalist. 

We  are  happy  to  know  incidentally  that  the  pecu- 
niary results  of  the  concert  were  such  as  to  make  it  a 
substantial  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitz.       Q. 
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Mosic  BT  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplie?. 
Books  can  also  be  seat  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applie.^;  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompamment. 
Well  done,  ye  good  and  faithful  servants. 

Jok.  Seb.  Bach.  40 

Cradle  Song,  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio.     "      50 
Air  from  the  Mass  in  G  minor.  "      50 

These  are  the  first  three  numbers  of  a  set  of  eight 
Airs  for  an  Alto  voice,  selected  from  Bach's  works,  by 
the  celebrated  German  composer,  Robert  Franz,  and 
by  him  provided  with  a  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
which  retains  all  the  features  of  the  original  score. 
Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  vocal  works 
of  Bach,  need  not  be  told  what  a  rich  vein  of  musical 
beauty  runs  through  them,  these  extracts  being  fin© 
specimens.  A  more  extensive  notice  of  these  songs, 
together  with  the  admirable  preface  of  Franz  may 
be  found  in  No.  15  of  this  paper,  among  the  editorial 
articles. 

I  was  poor,  yet  uncomplaining.  (Giorno  poreri 
vivea.)  "  Trovatore."  25 

The  song  of  Azuceua,  when  she  is  brought  before 
the  Count  di  Luna,  as  a  prisoner,  in  the  third  act. 
This  song  has  not  been  published  before. 

0  hear  ye  not  maidens.     Trio  for  female  voices. 

H.  Smart.  35 

Light  and  easy.  Each  part  may  be  filled  by  several 
voices  or  by  one  only. 

When  the  silvery  moon  is  shining.  Song  and 
chorus.  T.  B.  25 

A  melodious  little  song  and  chorus,  not  of  the  Ethi- 
opian kind.    It  is  just  the  piece  for  a  social  concert. 

There's  a  fresh  little  mound  near  the  willow. 

E.  W.  Loche.  25 
A  touchiog  song  for  voices  of  small  compass.    Easy. 

Integer  vitae.     (He  who  is  npright.)     Quartet 

for  male  voices.  _  Fleming.  25 

One  of  Horace's  Odes  set  to  music  by  an  old  Ger- 
man composer,  who  has  furnished  a  great  many  cho- 
rals to  the  German  Lutheran  church,  which,  with  Lu- 
ther's own,  still  hold  the  first  place.  This  ode  has 
lately  been  revived  in  various  colleges,  and  has  even 
at  various  times  made  its  way  into  the  concert  room, 
where  its  beauty  was  readily  recognized. 

Books. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  with  symphonies  and 
accompaniments,  by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  and 
characteristic  words  by  Thomas  Mooi-e.  With 
a  portrait.  Price,  ^1,50  ;  in  cloth,  $2,50 ;  cloth, 
full  gilt,  $3,00 

In  a  very  neat,  convenient,  and  durable  form  we  have 
in  this  volume  the  fine  old  Melodies  of  Ireland  wedded 
to  the  charming  ballads  which  have,  more  than  any 
other  of  his  works,  immortalized  the  name  of  Moore, 
and  made  it  a  familiar  household  word  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  There  has  been,  and  always  will 
be.  a  peculiar  charm  about  the  music  and  the  poetry 
of  this  work,  and  though  the  expre-^sion  in  reference 
to  a  new  book,  has  become  somewhat  hacknied  that 
"  no  library  is  complete  without  it,"  we  may  venture 
to  say.  that  used  in  connection  with  this  elegant  edi- 
tion of  "  Moore's  Melodies,"  it  will  come  to  each  of 
our  readers  as  a  very  truthful  declaration.  There  are 
many  editions  of  these  Melodies  published  in  this 
country,  hut  this  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  words 
are  accompanied  by  the  music,  and  here  we  may  men- 
tion that  with  Moore  the  words  and  the  music  are  one. 
"  So  intimately,''  says  an  English  writer,  *'  were  they 
united  in  his  mind,  that  the  sight  of  the  songs  crowd- 
ed together  in  ono  volume  unaccompanied  by  musio 
notes  inflicted  on  him  positive  pain."  • 
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Mug  Arthiir. 

(From  the  German  of  A.  GanEN.) 

King  Arthur,  drawing  near  his  end. 
Embarked  upon  a  crag-locked  sea, 
Cheerless  a;ad  black  as  misery ; 

His  sword  was  borne  by  pages'  hand, 

Esealibor,  the  keenest  brand, 

By  heroes  envied,  minstrels  sung. 

The  King,  weighed  down  with  soitow,  8ung 

The  sword  far  out  into  the  flood,  — 
Then  sank  at  once  his  load  of  wos. 
The  waves  like  morning  redness  glow, 

As  it  the  stee!  gave  off  its  blood ; 

The  bark  appears  a  fluttering  swan. 

The  page  puts  angel-pinions  on  ; 

The  rock  a  blooming  woodland  springs. 
Where  nightingales  flute  many  a  lay, 
And  Arthur  mounts  and  soars  away 

Oh  music's  and  on  morning's  wings. 

C.  T.  B. 


Spring  Feast  of  All  Souls. 

(From  the  Germau  of  A.  GauEN.J 
Again  'tis  Spring  in  Easter-land, 
As  a  thousand  times  it  will  be  and  has  been  ; 
Monotonously,  year  out,  year  in, 
Weaves  Nature,  the  maid,  with  clumsy  hand, 
Of  the  selfsame  stuff  the  selfsame  band  ; 
And  all  that  in  her  web  she  weaves. 
Of  lights  and  shadows  and  twinkling  leaves, 
And  songs  of  birds  beneath  green  eaves, 
And  morn  and  May  —  what  is  it,  but  just 
A  fleeting  echo  and  breath  and  dust  ?  — 
But  a  WORD  floats  over  the  rye  and,  behold ! 
The  dull,  grey  grain  is  a  fleece  of  gold  ! 
A  human  heart  speaks  the  spell  to  earth, 
And  all  is  beauty  and  glory  and  mirth ! 

G.  T.  B. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Concerts  (1840— 
1841),  Eeviewed  by  Eobert  Schumann. 

(Continued.) 

Tenth  Concert,  Jan.  1,  1841. 

HymN  by  Eanuel.  —  Overture  by  Mozart.  —  Variations,  for 
Violin,  by  Vieoitemps.  — MeeresstUle  und  gluckUrke  FaJirt 
(Becalmed  at  sea  and  prosperous  voyage),  by  Beethoven.  — 
Solo,  for  Violin,  by  De  Beriot.  —  Variations,  for  Flute,  by 
BoEKH.  —  Symphony  (0  minor),  Beethoven. 

With  Handel's  joyous,  festal  sounds  let  a 
"  Happy  New  Year  "  ritjg  out  to  all !  And  may 
the  place  where  they  resounded  evermore  remain 
a  hearth  faithful  to  true  Art,  and  may  they  who 
preside  over  it  long  remain  its  warm  protectors. 
Let  it  be  to  us  a  good  omen,  that  it  has  been  ded- 
icated with  Handel ;  and  let  not  also  the  increase 
6i  younger  artists  be  excluded  from  it,  but  let  us 
follow  the  spirit  of  the  old  master,  who,  like  every 
true  master,  would  reject  from  the  altar  no  one, 
who  brings  with  him  a  pure  striving.  Only  let 
what  is  ugly  be  like  the  wandering  Jew,  to  whom 
no  hospitable  door  is  opened. 

The  Hymn  was  followed  by  the  overture  to  the 
Zauberflole,  which  centuries  hence  perhaps  will 
still  resound  and  enrapture,  — -  that  sportive,  bliss- 
ful wonder-child,  which,  dealing  out  light  and 


joy,  will  always  emerge  again  somewhere,  in 
spite  of  clouds  and  darkness.  Such  was  its  ef- 
fect too  this  time.  The  applause  came  as  if  out 
of  one  heart. 

As  to  the  violin  player,  Hilf,  who  played  the 
following  Variations,  this  journal  has  already  no- 
ticed his  remarkable  career ;  he  has  worked  his 
way  up  from  the  artisan  to  the  artist,  whereas 
with  others  it  is  the  reverse,  and  unfortunately  in 
a  metaphorical  sense.  Received  with  great  inter- 
est a  year  ago,  he  continually  confirms  the  expec- 
tations raised  about  him,  and  continually  ap- 
proaches mastership.  His  playing,  still  as  iresh 
as  ever,  has  also  gained  in  tenderness.  The 
choice  of  the  pieces,  reminding  us  as  it  did  of  the 
playing  of  their  composers,  was  a  bold  one.  Yet 
the  public  lavished  the  richest  applause  on  him 
and  justly ;  for  the  progress  also  of  the  artist's 
culture  must  come  into  consideration  here. 

The  Beethoven  chorus  was  substituted  for  the 
aria  from  Fidelia  at  first  announced  —  perhaps 
without  rehearsal,  for  it  went  not  altogether  well. 
A  second  impromptu  appeared,  a  handsom'e  boy 
with  a  flute  in  his  hand,  by  the  name  of  Heindl  ; 
hardly  more  than  twelve  years  old,  he  plays  his 
instrument  with  a  mastery,  which  on  this  instru- 
ment has  nothing  unnatural  about  it,  like  that  of 
Richard  Lewy  on  the  horn.  Let  them  put  other 
instruments  into  his  hand  hereafter ;  his  playing 
betrays  more  than  good  lungs  and  mere  virtuoso 
talent.  It  were  a  pity  to  lose  so  musical  a  boy. 
His  family  is  from  Wiirzburg  and  is  said  to  have 
a  crowd  of  young  musical  talents  in  its  midst. 

The  C  minor  Symphony  of  Beethoven  conclu- 
ded. Let  us  be  silent  about  it !  Often  as  it  has 
been  heard,  in  public  halls  as  well  as  in  private, 
it  still  exerts  its  power  unaltered  upon  persons  of 
all  ages,  just  as  many  grand  phenomena  in  nature 
fill  us,  as  often  as  they  reappear,  with  awe  and 
wonder.  So  also  will  this  Symphony  resound 
still  centuries  hence,  so  long  as  there  shall  be  a 
world  and  music. 


Eleventh  Concekt,  Jan.  7. 

Overture,  by  Beethoven.  —  Aria  by  Mozart.  —  Concertino  for 
Violoncello,  by  Lindner.  —  Scena  and  Aria  by  Meyerbeer. 
—  Capriccio,  for  Violoncello,  by  Romberg.  —  Historical 
Symphony,  by  Spohr. 

The  most  interesting  number  of  the  Concert 
was  unquestionably  the  last,  and  the  whole  public 
was  eagerly  awaiting  it.  The  programme  called 
it :  "  Historical  Symphony  in  the  style  and  taste 
of  four  different  periods.  First  movement :  Bach 
and  Handel  period,  1 720.  Adagio:  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  1 780.  Scherzo  :  Period  of  Beethoven, 
1810.  Finale:  the  most  recent  period,  1840." 
This  new  Symphony  of  Spohr's  was,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  written  for  the  London  Philhar- 
monic Concerts,  and  there  too  given  for  the  first 
time  about  a  year  ago,  and  we  must  add,  it  has 
been  strongly  censured  in  England.  We  fear, 
that  hard  judgments  will  bo  passed  upon  it  in 
Germany  also.  It  is  certainly  a  noteworthy  phe- 
nomenon, that  several  attempts  have  recently 
been  made  to  reproduce  for  us  the  old.     Thus 


three  years  since  O.  Nicolai  in  Vienna  gave  a 
concert,  in  which  he  toe  brought  out  a  series  of 
cempositions  written  *'  in  th-8  style  and  taste  of 
other  centuries."  Mosckeles  wrote  a  piece  in 
honor  of  Handel,  and  in  Handel's  manner.  Tau- 
bert  published  recently  a  "  Suite,"  with  similar 
allusion  to  old  forms ;  and  there  are  more  such 
instances.  Spohr  himself,  as  a  forerunner  to  his 
Symphony,  had  produced  a  Violin  Concerto  with 
the  title  '*  Once  and  Now,"  in  which  he  shows  a 
somewhat  similar  purpose  as  ia  this.  One  can 
can  have  no  objections  te  it,  the  attempts  may 
serve  asstudies,  just  as  we  see  now-a-days  a  taste 
for  rococo.  But  that  Spohr  should  be  the  man 
to  light  on  such  an  idea,  —  Spohr,  who  has  let 
nothing  pass  his  lips,  which  did  not  spring  out  of 
his  own  inmost  heart,  and  who  is  always  to  be 
recognized  at  the  fsrst  sound  —  this  must  appear 
interesting  to  all. 

He  has  indeed  solved  his  problem  pretty  much 
as  we  expected  i  he  has  succeeded  in  adapting 
himself  to  the  external,  to  the  forms  of  various 
styles;  in  the  rest  he  remains  the  master  we  have 
long  known  and  loved  5  indeed  the  unaccustomed 
form  brings  out  his  individuality  all  the  more 
sharply,  as  any  one  remar'Kable  by  nature  no- 
where betrays  himself  more  easily  than  when  he 
masquerades.  So  Napoleon  went  once  to  a  mas- 
querade ball,  and  scarcely  had  he  been  there  a 
few  moments  when  he  folded  his  arms  before  him. 
Like  wild-fire  it  ran  through  the  room :  "  the 
Emperor !  "  In  like  manner  in  this  Symphony 
you  could  hear  in  every  corner  of  the  hall,  the 
exclamation  "  Spohr,"  and  again  "  Spohr."  He 
disguised  himself  the  best,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the 
Mozart  and  Haydn  mask;  to  the  Bach  and  Han- 
del there  was  wanting  much  of  the  nervous  terse- 
ness of  the  original  faces ;  and  to  the  Beethoven, 
all.  But  the  last  movement  I  might  characterize 
as  a  complete  abortion.  This  may  be  such  noise 
as  we  often  hear  from  Auber,  Meyerbeer  and  the 
like ;  but  there  is  enough  too  that  is  better,  wor- 
thier and  paralyzing  to  such  influences,  so  that 
we  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  bitter  purpose 
of  that  last  movement.  Nay,  bpohr  himself  must 
not  complain  of  want  of  recognition.  Where 
good  names  are  sounded,  his  name  too  sounds 
with  them,  and  this  in  a  thousand  places  daily. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  understood,  the  structure  of  the 
single  movements,  with  the  exception  somewhat 
of  the  last,  is  distinguished  ;  and  especially  is  the 
instrumentation  well  adapted  to  develop  the  idea 
of  the  whole  and  worthy  of  the  master.  Upon 
the  mass  of  the  public  the  SjTnphony  appeared 
to  make  no  impression,  unless  it  were  an  unpleas- 
ant one.  As  it  is  shortly  to  appear  in  print,  eve- 
ry one  will  soon  be  able  to  settle  his  opinion  about 
the  curiosity  which  it  is  and  will  remain. 

On  the  same  evening  was  performed  a  very 
seldom  heard  and  still  less  understood  overture 
(op.  115)  by  Beethoven,  for  which  we  must  be 
especially  thankful.  That  was  the  right  genuine 
Beethoven,  who  is  not  to  be  banished  into  a  his- 
torical Symphon)'.  Two  virtuosos  from  abroad 
gave  us  also  some  solo  numbers ;  Friiulein  M.4,rx, 
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court  singer  from  Di-esden,  and  Herr  Llxdxer, 
chamber  musician  from  Hanover ;  both  new  for 
us.  The  former  showed  herself  a  singer  of  deci- 
ded talent,  already  with  fine  vocat  and  artistic 
cultnre,  and  she  won  great  applause,  and  was 
compelled  to  sing  more  than  she  had  promised. 
The  violoncellist  played  under  a  less  good  star ; 
he  should  have  chosen  better  compositions ;  for 
the  rest  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  yery  skillful 
virtuoso. 


Twelfth  Concert,  Jan.  14. 

Overture  by  TVebkr.  —  Aria  by  Mercadante.  —  Dirertissemeat 
for  Oboe,  by  Dieths. — Air  by  Beethoven.  —  Concerto,  for 
piano-forte,  by  Beethoven.  —  Sympliony  (D  minor),  by  F. 
Lachner. 

The  Overture  was  the  charming  one  to  Preci- 
osa.  The  reviewer  will  observe,  once  for  all, 
that,  where  no  special  remarks  are  made,  it  must 
be  understood  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  per- 
formances on  the  part  of  the  orchestra  always 
come  off  excellently  well,  nay,  for  the  most  part, 
form  the  brilliant  points  of  the  evening.  This 
the  orchestra  already  knows  and  governs  itself 
accordingly.  We  have  only  to  lament  the  loss  of 
the  former  timpanist,  a  real  hero  on  his  instru- 
ment, who  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  present 
one  and  to  others,  that  genius  bears  to  mere  tal- 
ent. Perhaps  he  will  be  restored  to  the  concert 
room.  His  roll  in  the  B  flat  major  Symphony, 
some  passages  in  the  Mendelssohn  overtures,  &c., 
are  masterpieces  hardly  yet  surpassed,  such  as 
one  will  hardly  hear  in  Paris  and  New  York. 
He  is  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  artistic  account. 

The  pearl  of  the  present  concert  was  the  Con- 
certo by  Beethoven.  Herr  Music-director  Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy,  played  it.  Many  a 
■work  heretofore  overlooked  in  our  narrow  circle 
of  vision  has  owed  to  him  its  resurrection  feast ; 
and  now  again  he  has  brought  to  light  this  com- 
position, perhaps  Beethoven's  greatest  piano-forte 
Concerto,  inferior  in  no  one  of  its  three  move- 
ments to  the  well  known  one  in  E  flat.  The  ca- 
denzas interwoven  by  Mendelssohn  into  two 
movements  were,  as  always,  special  masterpieces 
within  masterpieces;  and  the  return  to  the  or- 
chestra in  both  cases  surprisingly  tender  and 
novel.  There  was  a  storm  of  applause  after  the 
Concerto. 

Fraiilein  Schloss  delighted  us  particularly  in 
the  right  splendid  aria  from  Fidelia,  with  the  horn 
accompaniment.  Herr  Diethe  played  a  dive>-- 
tissement  of  his  own,  betraying  more  love  for  com- 
position than  virtuoso  vanity,  with  which  we  cer- 
tainly will  find  no  fault.  The  Symphony  by  F. 
Lachner,  his  third,  was  received  by  the  public 
far  more  favorably  than  his  earlier  compositions, 
and  seems  to  us  to  be  his  best  symphonic  work  i 
it  has  long  since  been  printed,  and  already  com- 
mented on  at  length. 

The  next  concerts  will  be  of  the  so-called  "  his- 
torical "  order,  and  will  begin  with  John  Sebas- 
tian Bach  and  Handel;  we  shall  report  of 
them  in  a  special  article. 

(To  be  continned.) 


Wagner's  Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Such  is  the  title  of  Herr  Richard  Wagner's  forth- 
coming opera,  the  libretto  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, in  small  octavo,  110  pages,  by  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  Leipsic.  A  review  of  it,  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  L.  BischofF,  has  appeared  m  the  Nieder- 
rheinische  Musik-Zeitung.  This  review  turns,  in  so 
many  instances,  on  the  idioms  and  delicate  distinc- 
tions of  the  German  language,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  mere  translation  of  it,  and  we  must,  there- 


fore, content  ourselves  with  presenting  our  readers 
witli  tlie  >;ist  of  the  learned  Professor's  remarks. 

Tlie  old  Breton  legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  was, 
from  the  twelfth  eenturj',  one  of  the  moat  popular  of 
such  stories.  It  was  transplanted  to  Germany  as 
early  as  the  year  1170,  and  circulated  among  the  peo- 
ple partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  romantic  epic 
poems,  by  Gottfried  of  Strasburgh  (1210)  and  his 
continuers  down  to  Immermann.  It  has  not  yet,  as 
far  as  we  know,  lieen  treated  as  an  actual  drama  by 
.iny  one  e.xcept  Hans  Sachs.  The  substance  of  the 
legend  is  Tristan's  love  for  Isolde,  the  wife  of  his 
uncle,  King  Marke  of  Cornwall.  "It  is  an  old  story, 
but  is  always  new,"  &c.  The  contest  between  nature 
and  morality  is  settled,  in  the  old  legend,  by  a  magic 
liotion,  which  the  two  lovers  drink  unconsciously ; 
the  tragic  element  consists,  therefore,  in  their  being 
both  innocently  ruined  by  their  passion. 

This  mode  of  looking  at  matters  squares,  however, 
.so  little  with  our  modern  feelings,  that  a  drama 
founded  upon  it,  and  exiiibitiug  human  beings — in- 
tended to  excite  in  us  the  greatest  interest — as  pos- 
sessing no  mil  of  their  own,  and  whom  we  cannot 
regard  as  like  ourselves,  will  awake  no  sympathy. 
Now  if  the  poet  does  not  keep  this  supernatural 
source  of  love  in  the  shade,  but,  as  Wagner  docs, 
bodily  represents  upon  the  stage  the  swallowing  of 
the  magical  potion,  and  the  sndden  change  of  deadly 
hatred  on  the  one  hand  and  the  most  reverential 
morality  on  the  otlier,  into  glowing,  unbounded  "su- 
persensual  sensual"  love,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
prevent  such  a  scene  from  driving  anything  like  se- 
riousness from  the  minds  of  the  audience. 

In  the  ven-  first  scene,  as  in  Tannhduser  and  'Lohen- 
grin, Wagner  gives  evidence  of  his  great  talent  as  a 
stage-manager  and  scenic  artist.  The  stage  repre- 
sents the  forecastle  of  a  ship — a  tent-like  apartment, 
closed  at  the  back  by  curtains.  Isolde  is  lying  on 
a  sofa  with  "her  face  buried  in  the  cushions."  Near 
her  is  Brangane,  her  confidante.  The  song  "of  a 
young  seaman  is  heard  in  the  air,  as  if  from  the 
mast."  The  sailor  yearns  for  his  "Irish  child,"  and 
at  once  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  poetic  bombast, 
and  the  mis-use  of  the  German  language,  which  we 
meet  all  through  the  poem,  in  the  two  following 
lines : —   , 

"Ts  it  the  breath  of  thy  sighs 
Which  ^?J  my  sails  ?  " 

The  original  German  lines  are  : — 

'■'•Slnd's  deiner  Seufzer  Wehtn 
Die  mir  die  Segel  hlahen  ?  " 

Not  only  is  there  a  false  concord  here,  a  singular 
subject  followed  by  a  plural  verb,  but  a  very  ludi- 
crous Equivoque.  The  infinitive  "  Wehen,"  taken  sub- 
stantatively,  signifies  "breath,"  but  the  noun  "  Wehen" 
means  "  labor-pangs."  Professor  BischofF  exclaims 
compassionately :  "Poor  creature,  even  sighs  bring  on 
the  pangs  of  labor ! "  "  Wehen"  in  the  singular,  and 
"  Wehen  "  in  the  plural,  the  learned  critic  proceeds  to 
observe,  have  hitherto  possessed  very  different  signi- 
fications, but  he  supposes  this  will  not  be  the  ease  in 
the  "  Future." 

Isolde  now  starts  up,  and,  cursing  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  on  which  she  would  willingly  never  land, 
implores  the  winds  to  dash  the  vessel  to  pieces.  On 
her  expressing  a  wish  for  air,  Brangane  opens  the 
curtains  at  the  back,  and  thus  exposes  to  our  view 
the  entire  deck  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  with  the 
sea,  stretching  to  the  horizon,  beyond  it.*  Around 
the  mast  are  stretched  the  crew,  and,  behind  them, 
knights  and  squires.  At  a  slight  distance  from  them 
is  'Tristan,  gazing  down  on  the  sea,  while  his  com- 
panion, Kurwenal,  is  lying  'at  his  feet.  The  song  of 
the  young  sailor  is  again  heard  from  the  mast.  This 
is  admirahle  !  Well  merited  applause  cannot  fail  to 
be  obtained  by  this  scenic  effect. 

Isolde  now  despatches  a  message,  couched  in  the 
peculiar  and  exceedingly  eccentric  German  of  the 
"Futnre,"  for  Tristan  to  come  to  her.  He  refuses, 
however,  very  politely,  to  accede  to  her  request,  and 
kindly  seizes  the  occasion  to  inform  us  that  he  is  con- 
ducting her,  as  bride,  to  King  Marke.  But  Kur- 
wenal, who,  itjwould  seem,  is  not  so  refined  in  his 
manners,  answers  the  bearer  of  the  message,  Bran- 
gane, rather  coarsely,  or,  to  use  a  familiar  expres- 
sion, sends  her  back  "with  a  flea  in  her  ear."  Be- 
sides this,  "he  sings  after  the  confidante,  as  she  hesi- 
tatingly leaves,  with  all  his  strength,"  a  sarcastic 
ditty  on  a  certain  Morold,  deceased,  who  once  en- 
tered the  lists  for  Isolde,  and  was  killed  by  Tristan. 

Brangane  returns  to  the  forepart  of  the  vessel,  and 
draws  the  curtains  close.  Isolde,  "on  the  point  of 
the  most  fearful  outburst,"  restrains  herself,  and 
questions  her  attendant.     The  latter  replies,  in  the 

*  Wagner,  wrong  in  bo  many  eases,  here  and  elsewhere, 
continually  fuses  the  word  "starboard,"  which  we  all  know 
means  the  right  side  of  a  vessel  (looking  from  the  helm), 
for  the  "poop."  Were  the  word  "  starboard  "  employed  in  its 
proper  sense,  it  would  render  the  whole  imse-enscine  an  im- 
possibility. 


eccentric  lingo  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
that  Tristan  would  rather  be  excused.  Hercujion 
Isolde  tells  her  that  Tristan  is  the  same  "party"  who 
killed  her  betrothed,  Morold,  aud  then  fell  into  her 
hands.  The  sword  which  menaced  him  she,  how- 
ever, let  fall,  and  cured  his  wounds,  that  he  might  be 
restored  to  health,  return  home,  and  not  annoy  her 
any  more  with  his  presence.  In  return  for  all  this, 
Tristan,  she  goes  on  to  inform  us,  expressed  his 
gratitude  and  swore  fidelity  to  her,  but  he  subse- 
quently despised  her,  and  recommended  her  to  King 
Marke  as  a  wife.  'This  slight  narrative  takes  up 
eighty  lines  1     Hence  her  hatred,  her  torment : 

"Unbeloved.  this  man  ot  men 

Always  near  to  see  !  " 

The  "  unbeloved ''  applying  to  Isolde  and  not  to 
Tristan. 

Brangane  represents  to  her  mistress  that  the  match 
with  King  Marke  is  a  very  good  one  after  all.  With 
regard  to  Tristan's  dreaded  coldness,  the  faitld'ul 
maid  observes  that  she  is  sure  there  must  be  some 
remedy  against  it  among  the  potions  which  Isolde's 
mother,  who  is  .skilled  in  all  magical  arts,  has  given 
them  ! 

But  Isolde  selects  fi-om  the  "shrine,"  or,  in  other 
words,  her  family  medicine-chest,  a  di-ink  of  death. 
She  determines  to  pledge  Tristan  in  this,  and  perish 
with  him.  As  the  vessel  is  now  approaching  the 
shore,  she  sends  for  him  to  share  the  "draught  of  re- 
conciliation." After  a  long  dialogue,  spiced  with 
dialectical  beauties,  and  inextricably  entangled  in  a 
labyrinth  of  constructions,  compared  to  which  the 
most  crabbed  unintelligible  style  of  ordinary  writers 
is  a  clear  crystal  stream — on  what  is  past,  and  on  the 
reconciliation  which  is,  in  consequence,  needed,  Isolde 
imperiously  commands  Brangane  to  fill  the  golden 
goblet  with  the  fatal  potion,  and  hands  it  to  Tristan. 
He  drinks.  As,  however,  he  does  not  fall  down 
dead,  Isolde  exclaims :  "What !  treachery  here,  too  ■? 
The  half  is  mine  !     Traitor,  I  drink  to  thee  !  " 

Upon  this,  Wagner  favors  us  with  the  following : 
"(She  drinks,  and  flings  away  the  goblet.  Both, 
seized  with  affright,  gaze,  with  the  greatest  emotion, 
but  with  fixed  glance,  and  without  moving,  into  each 
other's  eyes,  in  the  expression  of  which  the  defiance 
of  death  soon  gives  way  to  the  glow  of  love.  They 
are  seized  with  a  fit  of  trembling.  They  put  their 
hiinds  convulsively  to  their  hearts,  and  then  pass 
them  over  their  foreheads. — They  next  seek  each 
other  with  their  glance.  They  cast  down  their  eyes 
confusedly,  but,  afterwards,  fix  them  with  increasing 
desire  on  each  other.     Isolde  (with  iremlling  voice)  : 

Tristan! Teistan  (gushingly):  Isolde! She 

(sinking  on  his  breast)  :  Faithless  beauteous  one  ! 

He  (encirling  her  with  warmth)  .-Most  blessed  woman  ! 
(Theij  remain  in  a  dumh  embrace  )."* 

Trumpets  are  heard  without.  The  vessel  has 
reached  the  land,  and  King  Marke  approaches.  The 
curtains  are  suddenly  drawn  on  one  side.  The  deck 
is  filled  with  men.  At  the  back  is  a  new  scene  : 
"The  coast,  with  a  castle  crowning  the  summit  of  the 
cliff."  The  lovers,  who  have  just  sung  a  duet,  con- 
cluding :  "Joy  in  the  breast  |  exultant  pleasure  !  | 
Isolde  !  Tristan  !  |  Tristan !  Isolde :  |  Rescued 
from  the  world  !  |  Thou  art  won  for  me !  "  start  up, 
and  Isolde  exclaims  :  "Ha  1  what  draught  was  this  1" 

"Br.\ng.eiie  (in  despair)  :  "The  love-draught." 

Isolde  faints,  and  the  sailors  cry :  "Hail  to  the 

king  !  "  Great  tumult  and  activity  ;  some  disappear 
over  the  side,  some  run  out  on  a  bridge.     What  will 

happen  when  the  king  comes  on  board  "? That  is 

a   mere   trifle "The  curtain   falls   rapidly,"  and 

certainly  it  was  high  time  it  should. 

During  the  space  between  the  acts,  all  has  settled 
calmly  down  again.  Isolde  is  King  Marke's  wedded 
wife.  In  the  second  act,  we  behold  her,  in  the  gar- 
den before  her  chamber,  with  Brangane.  It  is  a 
pleasant  summer's  night.  Hunting  sounds,  that  die 
away.  They  come  from  a  "nightly  hunt,"  to  which 
the  king  is  proceeding  with  Melot,  his  own  friend  and 
Tristan's. 

Tristan  is  awaiting  the  signal  agreed  on  :  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  the  torch  burning  at  the  entrance  to 
the  garden.  Brangane  warns  her  mistress  against 
Melot's  treachery:  "0,  leave  the  warning  wici  .'*  let 
it  show  you  the  danger!  O,  do  not  put  it  out,  to- 
day, at  least ! "  It  is  all  in  vain  !  Isolde's  glowing 
passion  conquers,  and  she  extinguishes  the  torch. 
Brangane  mounts  a  watch-tower  beldnd  the  scenes. 

Tristan  "rushes  in" — "glowing  embrace."  Both 
now  pour  out  their  hearts,  bj-  speaking  or  singing 
their  feelings,  at  one  time  in  the  form  of  a  duet  and 
then  in  solos,  to  a  text  of  one-and-twenty  pages,  unin- 
terrupted save  by  a  short  cry  of  warning  from  Bran- 

*It  is  totally  impossible  to  render  adequately  the  turgid,  un- 
German,  and  ungrammatical  style  ot  the  original. — Tbaks- 
tator. 

*This  is  the  nearest  approach  we  can  hit  on  to  Ziinde,  a  Wag- 
nerism.  but  certainly  not  German.  The  German  language  is 
too  poor  to  express  the  vast  thoughts  of  Herr  Wagner. — Trahs- 
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gane  (behind  the  scenes)  of  thirteen  lines,  daring 
which  a  "long,  silent  embrace,  with  heads  sunk  back- 
wards," on  a  flowery  bank,  is  prescribed,  in  the  stage 
directions,  to  the  lovers. 

This  long,  lyrical  scene  is,  in  every  respect,  so  un- 
pleasant and  disagreealile  as  to  be  actiially  disgust- 
ing. The  sentiments  and  language  are  artiScial  and 
stilted,  and,  when  tiiis  is  not  the  case,  immeasurably 
flat  and  common-place.  The  affectation  of  old  Ger- 
man terms  is  as  repulsive  as  the  abuse  of  the  lan- 
guage is  offensive.  The  toying  with  antitheses  of 
"far"  and  "long,"  "near"  and  "far,"  of  "day"  and 
"night,"  in  which  love  ]]Ours  out  all  its  pretty  say- 
ings for  seven  dreary  pages,  in  order  to  calumniate 
the  day  and  e.xalt  the  night  (tlie  lovers  call  them- 
selves "Night-hallowed"),  the  playing  with  tiie  "sweet 
wordlet  and"  ("Is  not  our  love  called  Tristan  and 
Isolde  ?  ")  the  everlasting  subtleties,  surpassing  in 
emptiness  and  vapidity  the  most  insipid  poetical 
scribbling  of  the  later  troubadours,  the  forced  or- 
namentation and  affected  artificiality  of  thought — 
all  this  is  not  only  incapable  of  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency of  real  feeling  and  imagination,  but  absolutely 
shows  it  in  the  most  glaring  light.  All  tliis  is  pre- 
sented, moreover,  in  a  form  so  unshackled  and  slov- 
enly that  it  is  distinguished  from  the  most  insipid 
prose  only  by  the  employment  of  rhymes  generally 
trivial,  frequently  false,  and,  here  and  there,  consist- 
ing of  mere  assonances.  Every  page  offers  proof  of 
what  is  now  asserted.  To  satisf}'  those  who  class 
critics  only  by  the  standard  of  "For"  and  "Against," 
we  appeal  to  all  persons  of  healthy  intellect,  and  give 
the  few  following  specimens,  which  the  reader  may 
himself  insert  in  the  category  of  blame.f 


Is  this  not  sufficient,  before  tlie  judgment-seat  of 
grammar,  poetics,  good  sense,  and  true  feeling — in  a 
word,  of  poesy,  to  convict  of  false  testimony  and 
perjury  to  the  fidelity  they  liave  sworn  to  observe 
towards  the  eternal  laws  of  the  Beautiful,  those  indi- 
viduals who  brag  about  Wagner's  poetic  c/enivs,  and 
even  of  his  importance  "for  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  German  literature "  ?  And  yet  all  this  is 
gleaned  from  only  the  first  thirteen  pages  I  there  are 
nearly  eight  pages  more  of  this  duet ! 

The  "  one-conscious  "  lovers,  as  "Wagner  terms 
them,  are  disturbed  by  tlie  king  and  his  retinue,  con- 
ducted to  the  spot  by  Melot.  Isolde  feels  ashamed 
"involuntarily  ;"  Tristan  stretches  out  his  cloak,  "also 
involuntarily"  (sic !)  before  lier.  Marke,  an  honest 
old  fellow,  first  proves  dialectically  to  Melot  that  the 
latter  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes  bis  advice  has  saved 
the  royal  honor,  for  the  "freest  deed  (!)  of  Tristan's 
truth"  has  touched  his  heart.  lie  now,  for  the  first 
time,  addresses  Tristan  :  "To  me — this  ?  this,  Tris- 
tan, to  me  1 "     Hereupon  he  favors  him  with  a  mild 

tWe  own  our  inability  to  render  into  Boglisli  the  bombastic 
nonsense,  tiie  place  of  which  we  liave  marked  by  asterisks. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  understand  Ger- 
man, we  here  give,  however,  the  original : — 

^'A'frfc.  Bist  du  niein  ?  Bin  ich's?  bisfc  du's  ?  1st  est 
keiu  Traum? — Selifiste  Lust!  Ohue  Gleiche  1  Ueberreiehel 
Ungeahntel  Nie  gekannte(ffekaliute)  I  Himmelhochsies  Wei- 
tentriickeu  !     Mein  und  deiu  !     Imnier  (?/j( .'     Ewig,  ewigj  e(n  / 

"Js-oMe.     VTie  lange  fern  !     Wie  fern  so  lang^  1 

"  Tristan-     Wie  weit  so  nah  !     So  nah'  wic  weit ! Der 

Tag  steckt  sein  Zeichen  an  der  Liebst^^n  Thiire,  dass  nicht  ich 

zu  ihr  fitJire ! Licbcben  hegt  ihn  am  Haus,  steckt 

mir  drbhend  ihn  aus. 

^^lanldf..  Hegt'  ihn  die  Liebste  am  eignen  Haus,  im  eignen 
Hcrzen  hell  and  hrar^s  hegt'  ihn  trotzig  einst  meiu  Trauter. 
War's  nicht  deir  Tag,  der  aus  ihm  log,  als  er  nach  Irland  wer- 
bend  zog  ? 

•'  Tristan.     Der  Tag,  der  dich  utngliss "Was  dich  iivi- 

gtiss  mic  hehrer  Pracht durch  Haupt  und  Schcitet  draug 

mir   ein   bis   in   dcs  Herzens   tiefst^n  Schrein Was  ohne 

Wiss'  nnd  Wahn  ijh  ddvimernff  dort  empfab'n,  ein  Bild.  das 
maine  Angeii  zu  scUau'n  sich  nicht  getrauten,  vou  des  Tages 
Schein  betroEbn  Lag  mir's  da  sehimmcmd  otTen. 

^^Isolde.  0  eitler  Tagesknecht  I  Get'iuscht  von  ihm,  der 
dich  getduscht,  wie  musst'  ich  ura  dich  leiden,  den  —  von 
BeinesGleichen  Trug  umfangon,  dort,  wo  ihn  Liebe  heiss  um- 

fasste,  im  tiefsten  Herzeu  fiplt  ieh  hasste  1 Der  falsche 

Trank  1  dem  einzig  am  Tode  lag,  deu  gab  er  wicder  dem  Tag. 

"  Tristan.     Heii  dem  Trank  I Vom  dem  Bild  scheucht' 

er  des  Tages  tlUischenden  Schein,  dass  nachts'chtig  mein  Auge 

wahr  es  zti  sehen  taugel Wcr  des  Todes  Nacht  liebend 

erschaut,  des  Tages  Liigen,  wie  eitler  Staub  der  Sonnen  sind 
sie  vor  dem  zcrsponnen. 

^^Seide. — Nacht  der  Liebe,  nlmm  mick  auf 
in  deinen  Schooss, 
lose  von 

der  Welt  mich  los  !    ' 
Verloschen  nun  1  die  letzte  LeucUte^ 
was  wir  dachteu. — ffas  uns  d.iuchte, 
air  Gedanken,  |  all'  Qemahnen, 
heil'ger  Damm'rung  j  hehrea  Ahnen 
loscht  dea  Wiihnens  Graus 

Welt-erldsend  aus.  (!!!) 

"Erbleicht  die  Welt,  |  die  mir  der  Tag  |  entgegenstellt, — selbst 
dann  |  bin  ich  die  Welt,  j  Liebe-heiligstes  Leben,  |  Wonne- 
hehrstes  Weben,  1  Nie-Wieder-Erwachens  |  wahnlos  [  hold  be- 
wuester  Wunsch,  ( mit  zuriickgesenkten  Hiuptem  lange 
schweigende  Umarmnng  Beider.'") 

We  think  the  foregoing  senseless  farrago  one  of  the  wildest 
etforts  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Herr  Richard  Wag- 
ner. We  trust  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  admirers,  he  will  pub- 
lish a  key  to  the  libretto,  previous  to  the  production  of  his 
opera. — Transl.vtor. 


sermon  of  four  pages,  concluding  with  the  question  : 
"Why  this  disgrace  to  me  ?  " 

Tristan,  "in  whose  mein  there  is  perceptible  grad- 
ual-increasing grief"  (indeed  ?),  answers  very  poeti- 
cally, "  O  King,  that— I  cannot  tell  you."  He  then 
asks  Isolde  whether  she  will  follow  him  into  the 
"magic  realms  of  night,"  appending  to  his  query 
four  lines  which|are  unintelligible  to  ordinary  mortals. 
Isolde  answers  in  the  affirmative,  with  similar  myste- 
rious circumlocution.  Good  old  Marke  says  nothing, 
but  Melot  bursts  out.  "Tristan  rushes  on  him.  As 
Melot  stretches  out  his  sword  against  him,  Tristan 
lets  his  fall,  and  sinks  down  wounded.  Isolde  flings 
herself  on  his  breast,  while  Marke  holds  back  Melot 
— tlie  curtain  falls  rapidly." 

(To  be  continued.) 


(Written  in  June,  1851,  for  Sartaia's  Magazine.) 

Jenny  Lind. 

We  have  just  been  recalling,  in  happy  reverie,  the 
impression  made  on  us  by  the  singing  of  Jenny 
Lind  ;  or  rather,  endeavoring  to  shape  into  words 
the  impression  that  abides  with  us,  after  a  frequent 
hearing  of  nearly  all  her  concert  pieces  during  her 
tour  of  the  Eastern  cities,  and  after  time  enough  has 
passed  to  test  the  durability  of  first  impressions.  At 
this  distance,  we  can  think  the  matter  over  calmly, 
and  with  every  allowance  for  any  enthusiasm  which 
circumstances  and  the  magnetism  of  such  great  pop- 
ular occasions,  as  tlie  first  Castle  Garden  Concerts, 
may  have  produced,  over  and  above  what  is  due  to 
the  intrinsic  music  of  the  woman. 

Calmhj,  we  said.  But  always,  from  the  first,  we 
heard  her  calmly.  We  have  not  needed  the  effect  of 
distance  to  tone  our  admiration  down  to  that.  Thus, 
then,  we  may  as  well  begin  :  let  tliat  confession  stand 
as  one  important  element  in  the  artistic  fact  to  be  de- 
scribed. Our  delight  in  the  Swede's  singing  was, 
from  the  first,  a  calm  delight.  It  was  not  so  exciting, 
as  it  was  satisfying.  Not  that  her  voice  and  art  were 
passionless,  or  coldly  intellectual,  or  simply  sensuous 
and  natural  in  the  sense  of  childlike.  We  mean  no 
negative  sort  of  calmness,  such  as  was  alleged  in  a 
disappointed  tone  (if  not  in  a  triumphant  tone  of  pre- 
conceived disparagement)  as  their  experience,  by  cer- 
tain of  her  hearers,  who,  either,  from  their  unreason- 
able expectations,  or  their  addiction  to  the  cheaper 
stimulus  of  Italian  Opera,  or  some  other  cause,  seem 
to  have  been  non-conductors  and  non-receivers  to  the 
fine,  strong  Lind  electricity. 

For  instance  :  it  is  altogether  a  calm  and  passion- 
less pleasure  which  we  feel  in  the  mere  fact  of  a  re- 
markaldy  rich,  clear,  musical  voice,  of  great  com- 
pass ;  hers  is  certainly  a  splendid  specimen  of  that 
branch  of  natural  history ;  and  we  have  even  met 
one  or  two  individvals  so  rash  as  to  declare  that  the 
whole  secret  of  her  vocal  fiime.  If  we  beard  her 
calmly,  we  nevertheless  heard  more  than  a  voice. 

There  is  a  similar,  but  heightened  pleasure,  too, 
where  human  ingenuity  (we  speak  not  yet  of  Art) 
perfects,  or  curiously  and  happily  applies,  the  gift  of 
.aature  :  as  when  we  listen  to  a  musical  box  ;  tliongh 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  pleasure  lie  enhanced  by  finding 
the  said  musical  box  encased  in  the  throat  of  a  labo- 
riously solferjgio-ed  prima  donna  ; — a  doubt  predicated 
on  the  principle  of  rendering  unto  nature  the  things 
tliat  are  nature's,  or  unto  the  mechanic  the  things 
that  are  mechanical,  but  unto  the  woman  and  the  ar- 
tist only  the  things  that  are  woman's,  by  virtue  of  a 
soul  and  understanding  in  thcin.  For  some  time, 
not  a  few  were  willing  to  confess  only  to  this  sort  of 
calm  entertainment  in  the  Lind,  magnanimousi}' 
conceding  to  her  any  amout  of  musical-box  notoriety, 
and  thinking  to  compensate  for  this  detraction  of  the 
artist,  by  an  equally  cold  abundance  of  praise  of  the 
woman  personally,  aside  from  her  art.  But  we  well 
know  that  it  lies  not  in  any  conceivable,  or  even  infi- 
nite perfectibility  of  mere  vocal  execution,  to  aflect 
us  at  all  like  the  artist  whose  soul  it  was  we  heard 
making  music  through  her  voice.  Did  she  make  a 
flute  of  herself  in  that  clever  trio  from  the  "Camp  of 
Silesia  '>  "  There  was,  indeed,  the  triumph  of  exe- 
cution :  but  was  it  only  that  ?  was  there  no  poetry 
in  it  ?  no  play  of  the  fancy  1  nothing  of  that  same 
trace  of  genius  which  wo  are  willing  to  own  in  some 
of  the  liumblcr  efforts  of  genre  painting  ?  And, 
after  all,  the  flute-trills,  the  warbles,  were  but  two 
smallest  passing  phases  of  her ;  mere  flitting  sun- 
specks  through  the  leafy  shadows ;  trifles  in  them- 
selves, and  yet,  in  essence,  of  the  universal  daylight 
that  fills  the  world  with  light  and  beauty. 

From  a  musical  box  to  a  lark,  a  thrush,  a  nightin- 
gale, is  one  step  higher,  we  suppose,  at  least  in  the 
line  in  which  our  present  thought  is  moving.  That 
bobolink  wo  heard  this  morning  in  the  meadow  was 
higher,  by  whole  circles  of  song,  than  all  of  them. 
That  gushing  melody  of  nature;  that  treo^  wild, 
bird-like  quality  of  tone,  blithe  and  unstinted  ;  song 


that  seemed  to  sing  itself  out  of  a  heart  that  inly 
sparkled  with  the  sunshine  that  lights  up  the  fresh 
morning  face  of  the  whole  outward  world,  to  tunes 
unstudied,  exquisite,  forever  varied  : — thot  every  one 
enjoyed  in  her.  The  "Bird  Song"  and  the  "Herds- 
man's Echoes  "  made  you  fresh  and  young  again  : 
they  brought  you  back  to  childhood  and  to  nature ; 
those  single  notes  brought  wliole  related  sceneries 
and  memories  with  them  ;  the  mountains  came  and 
stood  about  you,  and  the  chest  seemed  almost  to  ex- 
pand with  purer  and  more  bracing  air,  even  in  the 
crowded  concert-room.  Well,  this  too,  was  a  calm 
enjoyment ;  here  was  a  genuine,  a  rich  emotion  ;  here 
was  the  transporting  magic  of  Art  recalling  Nature, 
and  the  fresh  sensations  of  a  child  yet  at  one  with 
Nature  ;  but,  like  the  wholesome  influence  of  Nature 
itself,  there  was  repose,  serenity,  and  balance  in  the 
emotions  wakened. 

"  True,"  said  the  disappointed  ;  "  that  was  all 
very  pretty,  very  wonderful ;  but  it  was  something 
more  that  we  expected  from  the  Queen  of  Song. 
We  went  to  have  our  souls  shaken  like  reeds  be- 
fore the  wind,  by  the  fieiy,  lyric  passion  of  a 
Norma  or  a  Borgia,  as  we  have  heard  of  Grisi, 
Pasta,  and  the  like.  We  looked  for  more  exciting 
stuff,  for  the  cold  thrill  of  tragic  crises,  or  to  be 
melted  into  tears  and  sweet  delirium  by  a  voice  that 
should  seem  the  very  soul  of  the  Bellini  melody,  and 
come  over  us  like  a  south  wind  to  reveal  the  latent 
Italy  within  us.  Bat  when  we  came  to  hear -her 
Casta  Diva,  and  her  various  cavatinas  and  romanzas 
from  our  favorite  operas,  by  which  the  world  tests  all 
our  great  singers,  we  owned,  to  be  sure,  the  artistic 
finish,  the  triumphant  execution,  the  faultless  taste, 
so  far  as  the  outward  form  and  unity  and  beauty  of 
each  i3iece  were  concerned  ;  but  still  we  found  it 
cold, — we  did  not  feel  the  passion  seize  upon  us. 
She  was  cold,  and  of  course  we  could  not  be  much 
on  fire." — And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

AVe  never  sympathized  with  this  talk,  although  we 
heard  her  calmly.  Her  quiet  manner  in  Italian  song 
was  far  more  to  our  taste,  than  the  impassioned 
seeming,  the  hyper-tragic  intensity,  the"  extravagant 
gesticulation,  the  /iirore-calculating  outbursts  upon 
common-place  cadenzas,  of  the  full-blooded  prima 
donnas,  who  take  fire  as  readily  without  as  with  oc- 
casion, and  who  seek  to  carry  an  audience  by  stonu 
every  five  minutes.  Jenny  Lind  never  forgot  the 
propriety  of  the  concert-room,  and  of  a  miscella- 
neous programme.  She  gave  us,  at  least,  elegant, 
discriminating,  chaste,  artistic  readings  of  the  difterent 
styles  of  music  naturally  expected  of  a  singer  who 
must  be  at  home  in  whatever  there  is  current.  If  we 
had  found  her  altogether  absorbed,  as  if  seeking  and 
finding  her  whole  sphere  in  the  Italian  opera  songs 
of  the  day,  and  as  if  there  could  be  no  greater  glory 
than  to  be  queen  among  the  Italian  prima  donnas  on 
their  own  ground,  we  should  at  once  have  felt  her 
limit  and  have  missed  the  Lind,  this  new  and  gi-eater 
fact.  To  our  mind,  she  did  full  justice  to  the  Italian 
music ;  only  she  did  not  treat  it  as  the  all  in  all  of 
music.  In  her  singing  of  it,  though  it  was  appre- 
ciative, sympathetic,  hearty,  there  was  the  implied 
jiower  and  jiassion  for  a  much  deeper  and  a  greater 
kind  of  music.  And  this  it  was  that  spake  so  pow- 
erfully to  us  that  first  night  in  Castle  Garden,  in  the 
very  first  strain  of  Casta  Diva,  that  we  feared  we  had 
been  dreaming  when  we  heard  the  next  morning  the 
criticisms  and  the  complaints  of  failure,  from  those 
who  only  marked  the  flutter  of  a  half-abashed  ap- 
])earance  before  a  New  World  audience,  or  who,  pre- 
occupied witli  some  ideal  or  conventional  notion  of 
the  true  style  of  Casta  Diva,  saw  only  the  deviation 
from  that,  ignoring  the  almost  divine  fact  before 
them.  We  rather  were  delighted  with  the  palpable 
assurance,  which,  with  her  first  tones,  shot  to  our 
heart  with  the  warmth  of  sunlieams,  that  it  was  in  her 
to  do  all  that,  and  more ;  and  in  the  long  run,  how 
has  it'  turned  out  with  regard  to  that  very  song  ? 
The  supremacy  of  her  model  of  the  Casta  Diva  has 
been  acknowledged  in  New  York,  after  disarming,  at 
the  first  attack,  the  firm-set  Italian  prejudices  of  the 
most  fastidious  of  audiences  at  Havana  and  at  New 
Orleans.  Truly,  it  must  have  been  a  taste  long  pam- 
])ered  with  coarse  and  questionable  spices,  which 
could  not  feel  the  pure  and  genuine  sweetness  and 
pathos  of  her  Qni  la  voce.  We  never  felt  the  senti- 
ment of  Bellini's  melody  so  exquisitely,  and  so  unal- 
loyed with  sickening  sweet.  In  mere  bravura  pas- 
sages she,  indeed,  sang  coldly  ;  for  much  of  this, 
although  Italian,  is  cold  music ;  mechanical  and  for 
display,  like  fire-works ;  and  it  is  only  saying  that 
she  could  not  aflTect  passion.  She  could  treat  all  these 
things,  after  their  several  kinds,  each  characteristic- 
ally, genially,  entering  into  its  spirit,  with  a  sort  of 
universal  sunshine  and  Protean  facility  of  Art,  in 
them  all  and  almve  them  all,  whether  the  dazzling 
bravura,  or  the  impassioned,  tragic  scena,  or  the  deli- 
cate and  subtle  grace   and  spriglitlincss  of  the  Opera 
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Comiqite.  When  were  Rossini's  s-parkihig  fancies 
heard  in  siich  perfection  ? — Rossini,  the  least  pathetic, 
yet  the  mosS  creatine  and  ideal,  of  the  modern  Ital- 
ian composers, — the  man  of  genius  of  tliem  all ! 

The  truth  is,  Jenny  Lisd  is  a  (jreat  singer,  and,  to 
be  fairly  judged,  must  be  beard  in  many  varieties  of 
music,  but  especially  in  (p-eat  mitsic ;  and  it  is  a  mel- 
ancholy fact  that,  althotigh  Italy  once  had  her  Pales- 
trina,  and  her  severe,  sublime,  chnrch  mnsic,  the 
modern  Italian  masie  is  not  great.  An  artist,  in  the 
high  and  large  sense,  like  Jeswt  Lind,  only  illus- 
trates with  her  many-sided  faculty  these  lighter  things 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  these  various  speci- 
mens of  song,  culled  from  all  quarters  and  alt  fash- 
ions of  the  dsy.  To  sing  herself  mi,  to  concentrate 
all  her  energy  and  all  her  fervor  on  the  given  raasic 
of  the  hour,  she  must  have  grent  music ;  music  in- 
spired by  a  great  sentiment ;  mnsic,  which,  whether 
secular  or  sacred  in  its  name,  naturally  rises  to  the 
religious  ;  music  that  leaves  you  stronger,  calmer  in 
your  soul,  and  not  the  victim  of  a  weak,  morbid 
moodiness  and  pathos  ;  music  not  empty  of  passion, 
but  so  full  of  passion,  of  the  central  passion  of  the 
soul,  in  which  all  souls  are  one,  and  which  only  the 
Eternal  can  satisfy,  that  its  effect  is  more  like  repose 
than  like  excitement,  You  feel  for  once  your  nonnal 
state  in  it,  sound  and  strong,  and  at  home,  and  at 
peace  with  all ;  for,  addressing  the  central  spring  of 
feeling,  it  quickens  into  harmonious  life  all  the  emo- 
tions of  the  soul.  The  singer  who  trulv  and  worthily 
renders  such  music,  even  with  her  utmost  fervor,  with 
her  whole  soul,  will  seem  calm  and  lofty,  and  you 
will  listen  calmly,  v/hile  it  may  yet  be  one  of  the  in- 
tensest  moments  of  your  existence. 

Now,  this  was  the  mnsic  in  which  we  were  destined 
fully  to  know  Jenny  Lind.  This  was  the  real  pow- 
er and  mission  of  the  singer ;  this  the  gift  she  gave 
so  calmly,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  calm  depths  of  the  re- 
ceiver's soul.  We  felt  it  in  resei-ve  for  us  through  all 
the  little  things  she  sang,  (the  Swedish  songs,  the 
flute  songs,  the  Donizetti  airs,  &c.)  complete  and  in- 
dividual as  each  was  in  itself;  we  felt  it  full  and  di- 
rect upon  us,  as  if  admitted  to  the  inmost  sanctuary, 
when  she  came  to  the  great  music,  the  sublime  Hai»- 
delian  song  of  faith  :  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,"  to  the  spkitnal  sweetness  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Elijah,"  the  "  Mighty  Pens  "  of  Haydn,  &c. ;  and, 
from  these  heights,  we  came  back  to  enjoy  still  more 
the  happy,  sunny  distribution  of  her  Art  over  all 
kinds  of  wild  or  hot-house  (operatic)  flowers  of  song 
to  please  all  kinds  of  tastes  and  fancies  and  degrees 
of  culture.  It  was  this  sound  central  energy  that 
seemed  to  explain  the  whole.  A  Swedenborgian 
said  of  her,  in  the  dialect  of  his  school :  "  She  has 
the  strongest  sphere  of  any  person  I  have  met."  If 
there  is  any  one  phase  or  attitude  of  song  in  which 
she  still  stainds  in  our  memory  as  most  characteristi- 
cally herself,  the  impersonation  of  her  own  art,  it  is 
in  that  great  song  from  "  The  Creation,"  where  her 
soul  did  really  seem  to  soar  "  on  mighty  pens,"  eagle- 
like, ivith  unflmching,  and  yet  reverent  eyes,  looking 
Into  the  very  sun.  We  think  of  the  copious  sunshine 
of  her  singing,  so  large  and  liberal  and  wholesome  is 
it,  and  so  quickening.  It  is  this  large,  central,  sun- 
ward reference  and  convergence,  as  it  were,  of  alt 
her  special  efforts,  this  great  central  passion  gently 
glowing  in  the  background,  through  the  lightest  and 
most  playful,  the  most  artificial  and  the  wildest  of  her 
songs,  that  makes  Jennt  Lind  the  most  popnlar 
singer  in  the  world.  Independently  of  all  knoivn  of 
her,  outside  of  the  concert-room,  thezcy^o^e  impression 
of  her  performance,  however  it  may  be  of  the  songs 
taken  singly,  is  always  accompanied  With  enthusiasm. 
A  sympathetic  thrill  of  genuine,  large  humanity,  is 
sure  to  reach  every  hearer,  relating  all  these  multifii- 
rions  melodies  to  him,  and  proving  to  him  the  reality 
of  that  wcH-ld,  that  element  of  Art,  of  which  he 
knows  so  little,  but  must  know  more,  as  he  .would 
carry  with  him  a  type  of  the  solution  of  all  present 
discords,  and  an  emblem  of  the  tnte,  divine  state  of 
the  soul. 

A  truce  now  to  the  talk  about  Northern  and  South- 
ern singers.  Jennt  Lind  is  not  a  mere  national 
phase  of  vocal  art.  Genius  is  not  national,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  genius,  but  universal.  If  she  is  greatest  in 
the  rendering  of  German  music,  it  is  because  the  Ger- 
man now-a-days  is  intrinsically  the  greatest  music. 
You  may  talk  of  Italian  melody  and  German  harmo- 
ny ;  of  Italian  pathos  and  expi-ession  and  of  German 
science,  fugue  and  counterpoint ;  of  Italian  voices 
and  of  German  orchestras.  But  real,  original,  ei-ea- 
tive  genius,  in  these  days,  has  appeared  mainly,  if  not 
only,  in  the  German  music.  Tliere  is  a  deeper  feel- 
ing and  a  sweeter  melody  in  the  Frei/schUlz,  in  the 
songs  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schubert,  and,  certainty, 
if  we  go  back  so  far,  in  every  slightest  air  of  Mozart, 
which  will  outlive  scores  and  schools  of  modem  Ital- 
ian operas.  Best  in  these  Jenny  Lind  cannot  but 
be,  if  she  is  great  and  universal ;  while,  with  a  cath- 


olic comprehensiveness  of  taste,  her  voiee  and  art  il- 
histi-ate  all  varieties  and  nationalities  of  song.  The 
key-note  of  her  world-enchanting,  ever-varied  strain, 
however,  whether  it  modulate  to  grave  or  gay,  to  sol- 
emn or  fantastic,  is  still  high  and  central,  and  to  be 
interpreted  only  by  these  gi-eat  words.  Art,  Humanity, 
God,  Universal  Harmony.  To  be  an  artist,  above  the 
criticism  of  the  cultivated  few,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
holding  spell-bound  all  the  millions,  as  no  artist  ever 
did  before  is  a  fact  admitting  of  no  lower  explana- 
tion. J.  S.  D. 


(From  the  New  Torfe  Mnsical  Review.) 

Wagner  and  Liszt. 

An  extract,  translated  from  the  German  of  Wa^er^s  "Com- 
munication to  my  Friends,"  prefaced  to  the  libretto  of  his 
three  operas,  "  Lohengrin,"  ^' Tannhauser  "  and  the  "Fljing 
I>utchman." 

I  met  Liszt  for  the  first  time  during  ray  earliest  res- 
idence in  Paris,  during  what  I  have  termed  the  second 
period  of  my  residence  there,  at  a  time  when  I,  dis- 
couraged and  disgusted,  had  renounced  every  hope 
of,  and  even  the  wish  for,  success  in  Paris ;  at  a  time 
when  my  whole  being  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Par- 
isian world  of  Art,  as  I  have  already  said.  In  this 
meeting  Liszt  struck  me  as  the  perfect  antithesis  of 
my  nature  and  position.  In  this  world,  to  enter  and 
to  shine  in  which  I  so  much  desired,  when  striving 
towards  greater  thmgs  from  the  narrowing  circum- 
stances that  confined  me,  Liszt,  from  early  youth, 
had  unconsciously  grown  up  to  become  its  rapture 
and  delight,  at  the  very  time  when  I,  through  the 
coldness  and  tinkindness  with  which  it  received  me, 
felt  as  though  thrust  from  it,  and  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge its  hollowness  and  worthlessness  with  the  fullest 
bitterness  of  one  who  has  been  deeply  deceived. 

Therefore  Liszt  was  rather  a  suspicious  p/henome- 
non  to  me.  I  had  not  the  opportunity  to  make  my 
character  and  my  undertakings  known  to  him;  our 
acffuaintance  was  as  superficial  as  his  reception  of 
me,  (a  thing  easily  explained  as  regards  a  man  to 
see  whom  all  sorts  of  people  crowded  daily,)  and  I 
was  not  then  in  a  humor  to  seek,  with  moderation, 
the  simplest  reasons  for  a  conduct  which,  although  in 
itself  kindly  enough,  was  yet  precisely  the  most  cer- 
tain to  offend  me.  After  this  first  attempt,  I  did  not 
visit  Liszt  again  ;  and,  without  knomng  him,  indeed 
with  the  full  determination  not  to  know  him,  he  re- 
mained for  me  one  of  those  people  v/hom  one  looks 
on  as  foreign  and  opposite  to  one's  self  by  their  very 
nature.  Some  expressions  of  mine,  made  use  of  to 
others  while  under  this  conviction,  came  to  Liszt's 
hearing,  precise'Iy  at  the  time  when  I  had  excited 
sudden  attention  in  Dresden  through  my  'IJienri." 
He  was  annoyed  at  the  idea  of  being  so  thoroughly 
misunderstood  (as  my  expressions  led  him  to  be- 
lieve), by  a  man  whom  he  scarcely  knew,  yet  who 
seemed  to  him  not  undeserving  the  trouble  of  learn- 
ing to  know. 

While  I  look  back  on  that  time,  there  is  something 
indescribably  touching  to  rae  in  the  persevering  and 
pressing  endeavors  of  Liszt  to  bring  me  to  another 
opinion  about  him.  He  did  not  seek  to  know  any- 
thing about  my  works,  or  express  any  pecriliar  ar- 
tistic sympathy  for  rae  in  his  views,  in  order  to  enter 
into  nearer  relations  with  me,  but  simply  displayed  a 
raanly  wish  to  leave,  in  his  connection  with  another, 
no  fortuitous  discord  remaining ;  with  which  desire 
was  evidently  mingled  a  kindly  doubt  lest  he  had 
really  offended  rae.  He  who  has  felt  the  inimitably 
selfish  uncharitableness,  the  unfeeling  indifference  of 
modern  social  tics,  and  especially  as  manifested  in 
the  relations  of  artists  to  each  other,  must  be  more 
than  surprised,  must  be  thoroughly  enraptured,  v/hcn 
he,  from  the  manner  of  a  person  towards  him,  draws 
snch  conclusions  as  were  forced  upon  me  by  the  bear- 
ing of  this  remarkable  man.  I  was  not  then  in  a 
disposition  to  appreciate  Liszt's  overpowering  attrac- 
tion for  all  loving  and  loveable  tempers ;  I  looked  on 
the  advances  he  made  rae  with  a  certain  surprise,  and 
was  often  inclined,  when  in  a  doubtful  mood,  to  give 
them  but  slight  encouragement. 

Liszt  had  attended  a  representation  of  my  "Rienzi" 
in  Dresden,  which  he  had  almost  extorted  ;  and  from 
all  ends  of  the  world,  whitlier  Liszt  travelled  in  the 
course  of  his  virtuoso  tours,  I  received,  from  differ- 
ent persons,  testimonies  of  the  restless  zeal  he  dis- 
played to  share  with  others  the  pleasure  he  had  re- 
ceived from  my  music ;  and  thus,  as  I  gladly  as- 
sumed, without  design,  to  make  a  propaganda  for 
me.  This  happened  at  a  time  when,  from  all  other 
sides,  the  conviction  pressed  on  me,  that  I  mtjst  de- 
spair of  success  for  my  dramatic  works.  Just  in 
time,  and  as  this  total  want  of  success  had  displayed 
itself  at  its  fullest,  Liszt  commenced  to  found  a  place 
of  refuge  for  me  through  his  own  endeavors.  He 
gave  up  travelling,  and — native  to  the  fullest  splen- 
dor of  the  finest  European  cities — settled  down  in 


modest  little  Weimar,  and  took  up  the  conductor's 
baton.  There  I  met  him  again,  when  I,  ancertain 
as  to  the  character  of  the  persecution  that  threatened 
me,  some  distance  on  the  flight  from  Germany,  which 
had  been  at  length  forced  upon  me,  was  resting  in 
Tbnringia.  On  tlie  very  day  when  proofs  had  been 
received  by  me  that  ray  personal  safety  was  in  dan- 
ger, I  saw  Liszt  direct  my  "Tannhauser"  at  a  rehear- 
sal, and  was  astonished,  during  the  perfoiTnanee,  t& 
recognize  my  second  self  in  him  :  what  I  had  felt 
during  the  conception  of  this  music,  he  felt  while 
bringing  it  out ;  what  I  wished  to  say  when  writing 
it  down  he  said  as  he  caused  it  to  resound.  Won- 
drous ! — through  this  rarest  of  all  friends'  love  I  ob- 
tained, in  the  moment  that  I  was  homeless,  the  real, 
long  sighed  for,  in  false  spots  sought  for,  never  found 
horae  for  my  art.  At  the  time  I  was  proscribed  fr©5n 
distant  ramblings,  the  wanderer  fi-om  aStr  turned 
pityingly  back  to  this  little  spot,  in  order  to  shape  it 
to  a  home  for  me.  Always  careful  for  me,  speedily 
and  decisively  assisting  me  where  assistance  was  nec- 
essary, with  a  heart  wide  opened  to  my  every  wish, 
with  the  most  self-sacrificing  love  for  my  entire  na- 
ture, Liszt  was  that  to  ms  which  I  had  never  before 
found,  and  in  such  full  measure  as  we  can  only  an- 
derstand  when  such  a  iove  has  been  revealed  to  us  in 
its  perfect  expansion.  Towards  the  close  of  my  last 
residence  in  Paris,  as  I  lay  sick,  miserable  and  de- 
spairing, brooded  over  her  fiiture,  ray  glance  fell  on 
the  score  of  my  almost  forgotten  "Lohengrin."  It 
seemed  to  lament  to  me,  that  these  tones  would  never 
be  heard  from  out  the  death-white  paper ;  I  wrote  two 
words  to  Liszt,  whose  ansv/er  was  no  other  than  a 
commnnication  as  to  the  progress  of  the  prcpara- 
tionSj  the  most  complete  that  the  means  of  Weimar 
would  allow,  for  the  performance  of  my  "'Lohen- 
grin." Alt  that  men  and  circumstances  made  possi- 
ble, lay  in  the  way  cf  bringing  ost  the  work.  The 
fancy  of  the  public,  throagh  the  inevitably  deficient 
natare  of  our  present  theatrical  representations  and 
conventions,  could  not  be  expected  to  seize  the  mean- 
ing of  the  work  ;  error  and  misunderstanding  threat- 
ened the  desired  success.  What  was  to  be  done,  ia 
order  to  fill  up  what  was  wanting,  and  to  assist  intel- 
ligence on  aiU  si-des,  and,  consequently  my  success  1 
Liszt  knew  what  was  to  be  done,  and  did  it.  He 
laid  his  views  and  feelings  regarding  Jhe  work  before 
the  public  in  a  manner  whose  convincing  eloquence 
and  efficiency  coald  not  be  equalled.  Success  re- 
warded him;  and  with  this  success  he  came  to  me 
aud  cried  :  "See,  we  have  brought  it  so  far ;  now 
create  a  new  work  for  us,  and  we  will  carry  it  far- 
ther 1  "  EanNT    MaLCSSE   S.4y]H«>NI>. 


From  "The  Artists-" 

fTiansTated  from  Schiebeb,): 

From  clay  and  stone  the  first  Art  humbly  rose; 
With  still  advances  eonqaering  it  goes 

The  sotrl's  unmeasured  empire  through  j 
And  what  discoverers  h.ave  sought' 
And  won  within  the  land  of  Thought, 

They  have  discovered,  won  it  all  for  yoir. 
Tlis  treasures,  which  the  thinker  has  amassed, 

Pirst  in  your  arms  shall  w^arnv  his  heart. 
When  his   cold   Science,  ripened  into  Bsanty,  shall 
at lasS 

Become  ennobled  to  a  work  of  Art, — 
When  he  upon  a  hill  with  you  shall  go. 
And  to  tlis  eye,  in  the  mild  evening-glow. 
The  valley-pi eture  paint  itself  below. 
Tlie  richer  ye  his  quick  look  satisfy. 

The   loftier   the  spheres,  through  whicb  ye  tetnpt 
his  soal. 
As  by  a  magic  spell,  to  fty 

And  lose  itself  with  rapture  in  tiie  wliole  ; 
The  wider  every  thought  and  feeling 
Opens  to  the  softly  stealing 
Melodies,  in  mingling  play. 
And  beauty  streaming  in  like  Day  — 
The  clearer  order  will  he  see 
In  forms  no  longer  strewed  proniiscuonsly. 
Bat  blending  in  a  world's  harmonious  plan. 
That  answers  sweetly  to  the  soul  of  man ; 

The  lovelier  seci'ets  will  he  drav/  fi-om  night ; 
The  richer  grow  the  world,  with  which  he  grows. 
The  broader  stream,  the  sea,  with  which  he  flows  ; 

Tlie  weaker  seem  old  Destiny's  blind  might ; 
The  higher  strive  his  yearning  heart  above  ; 
The  smaller  he  become,  while  greater  grows  his  love. 
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So  lead  him,  imperceptibly, 
Through  ever  purer  tones,  and  purer  forms. 
Through  ever  higher  heights,  and  fairer  charms, 

Up  the  steep  blossom-path  of  Poesy  — 
Till,  on  time's  ripest  eloTation, 
Yet  one  more  happy  inspiration. 
One  poet-flight  of  the  last  Era's  youth. 
And — he  will  glide  into  the  arms  of  Truth. 

The  dignity  of  Man 

Into  your  hands  Is  given  ; 
O,  keep  it  well ! 

"With  you  it  sinks,  or  lifts  itself  to  heaven ! 
The  poet's  holy  spell 
But  serves  a  world's  well-ordered  plan ; 

Soft  may  it  lead  unto  the  sea 

Of  the  great  Harmony  ! 

Let  earnest  Truth,  if  her  own  age  reject  Iier, 
Seek  rest  in  Song ; — the  Muses  shall  protect  her. 

Then  shall  she  meet  the  unbelieving  sneer 
With  glance,  whence  guilty  spirits  quail, 
More  terrible  in  Beauty's  veil ; 
Then  shall  she  stand  up  in  the  might  of  Song, 
And,  with  avenging  trumpet,  shout  her  wrong 

Into  her  persecutor's  coward     i 

The  freest  Mother's  free-born  sons. 

Wing  yourselves  upward,  with  undazzled  gaze, 

To  highest  Beauty's  throne  of  rays  ! 
Ye  need  not  woo  for  other  crowns  ; 
The  Sisters,  who  escape  you  here,  have  ever  dwelt 

Around  the  Mother's  lap,  and  there  shall  welcome 
you. 
What  gentle  souls  as  Beautiful  have  felt. 

That  must  be  Excellent  and  Perfect  too. 
On  bold  wing  seek  a  loftier  sphere 
Above  your  narrow  time-career. 
That  on  your  mirror  clear  may  dawn 
Erom  far  the  coming  century's  morn. 
O'er  all  the  thousand  winding  ways 

Of  rich  Variety 
Meet  ye  at  last  with  calm  embrace 

Kound  the  high  throne  of  Unity  ! 
As  into  seven  softer  hues 

Shivers  the  silvery  beam  of  light ; 
As  all  the  seven  rainbow  hues 

Run  back  into  the  dazzling  white  ; 
So  round  the  swimming  eyes  of  youth 

With  all  your  glancing  witcheries  play  ; 
So  flow  into  one  bond  ot  Truth, 

One  clear,  full  stream  of  perfect  Day. 


a  dance  in  which  the  dancer  still  keeps  some  control 
and  check  upon  himself ;  its  temperature  is  one  de- 
gree lower,  and  very  naturally,  before  the  movement 
is  through,  it  boils  over  into  the  ungovernable  Taran- 
tella. 


Mendelssohn's  "Italian"  Symphony. 

Though  not  so  elaborate  or  great  a  work,  perhaps, 
as  the  Symphony  in  A  minor,  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  do  not  enjoy  it  even  more  than  that.  Its  several 
movements  are  admirably  contrasted.  After  the 
fresh,  sunsliiny,  buoyant  "Allegro,  so  full  of  green 
fields  and  blue  sky,  (only  brought  more  vividly  about 
us  by  the  pensive  Mendelssohnian  subjectivity  of  that 
low  running  accompaniment  of  violins,  which  sets 
in  soon  after  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme), 
how  impressive  is  the  sombre,  solemn,  antique-sound- 
ing chant  of  reed  instruments  in  the  Andante,  with 
the  stately  staccato  of  the  figural  bass  beneath,  and 
the  soft,  warm  gush  of  mingling  flute  passages  above! 
It  is  like  passing  from  the  genial  Italian  daylight, 
into  the  rich  gloom  of  some  old  church,  where  the 
light  of  olden  days  is  stealing  through  the  twilight  of 
deeply  stained  Gothic  windows,  and  the  religioits 
hymns  of  early  Christian  centuries  haunt  .and  hang 
about  the  place.  The  tranquil,  happy  melody  of  the 
Minuet  flows  on  in  clear,  undisturbed  beauty,  and 
the  mellow  horn  Trio  makes  a  delicious  episode.  In 
the  SaltareUo  presto  you  have,  indeed,  the  rush  and 
whirl  of  a  Carnival ;  but  not  without  a  dash  of  Men- 
delssohnian  melancholy,  which  Mr.  Macfarren  seems 
not  to  have  noticed  in  his  analysis.  Feverish  merri- 
riment,  joy  which  tyrannically  possesses  every  sense 
and  nerve,  is  apt  to  make  the  spirit  sad  in  its  own 
secret  depths.  The  passage  from  the  SaltareUo  into 
the  yet  wilder  Tarantella  is  quite  striking.  Tlie  lat- 
ter, with  its  whirling  6-8  triplet  rhythm,  indicates  the 
perfect  abandon  and  delirium  of  excitement ;  while 
the  former  by  the  hitch  in  every  other  triplet  denotes 


Mr.  Bassini's  Method  of  Teaching  Singing. 

The  following  letter  from  a  well  known  and  sue- 
cessful  teacher,  appears  in  the  N.  Y.  Musical  Review  ■ 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  lately  in  looking 
into  Mr.  Bassini's  system  of  vocal  training  ;  so  much 
so  indeed  that  I  can  not  forbear  making  known,  es- 
pecially to  any  who  may  have  received  ideas  on  this 
subject  from  me,  my  admiration  of,  and  confidence 
in  it,  although  different  in  some  respects  from  what  I 
had  heretofore  supposed  to  be  right.  I  am  satisfied 
for  example  that  the  clear  tone  rather  than  the  sombre 
or  mixed  should  be  commonly  used,  even  in  the  high- 
est chest  tones  of  men's  voices.  With  us,  the  sombre 
voice  has,  it  seems  to  me,  prevailed  too  much.  I  am 
also  satisfied  that  in  taking  a  full  breath,  the  dia- 
phragm should  be  draion  in  and  up,  and  that  in  the 
emission  of  the  tone  it  should  gradually  resume  its 
former  position. 

These  things  will  be  understood  bj'  those  who  have 
been  influenced  by  my  teaching,  and  are  the  main 
points  of  difference. 

Mr.  Bassini's  book  sets  forth  the  theory  of  this 
subject  well,  perhaps  as  well  as  a  book  can  do  it ; 
and  after  one  has  commenced  properly,  will  be  found 
invaluable,  but  nothing  can  be  a  substitute  for  the 
living  teacher ;  therefore  while  I  would  advise  all 
singers  and  teachers  of  singing  who  have  difficulty 
in  understanding  about  the  register  of  the  voice, 
quality  of  tone,  In'eathing,  etc.,  to  look  into  this  sys- 
tem, I  would  more  strongly  recommend  them  to  get 
some  instruction  from  Mr.  Bassini  himself,  or  from 
some  of  his  assistants.  This  course  will  benefit  many 
voices  that  are  now  checked  in  their  development,  or 
positively  injured  by  wrong  muscular  action  and  un- 
natural position  of  the  vocal  organs.  I  say  these  few 
words  hoping  they  will  help  on  the  work  of  learning 
to  sing  in  the  right  way,  and  that  whatever  influence 
I  may  have,  may  not  be  against  the  truth. 

Geo.  p.  Eoot. 


A  Church  Musical  Excitement. 

Some  few  months  ago'a  committee  of  three  Episco- 
pal clergymen — Rev.  Drs.  Muhlenberg,  Gear  and 
Bedell — were  appointed  to  deliberate  on  the  question 
of  church  music,  and  select  a  suitable  book  of  music 
to  be  used  as  a  standard  in  our  Episcopal  churches. 
After  some  discussion  they  decided  u]3on  a  certain 
work,  which,  however,  is  decided  by  educated  musi- 
cians to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  that  honor. 

Pearing  lest  the  House  of  Bishops  might,  during 
their  session  at  Richmond,  pass  resolutions  commend- 
atory of  the  use  of  the  "  Proposed  Tune  Book  for 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America,"  a 
number  of  our  city  organists  including  some  of  the 
first  names  of  the  profession,  have  sent  a  Memorial 
to  the  House  of  Bishops,  protesting  against  the  work 
in  question,  which  they  deem  faulty  in  compilation. 

■The  adoption  of  a  particular  style  of  book  for  use 
in  Episcopal  churches  is  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
increasing  desire  shown  by  church  people  of  all  de- 
nominations for  congregational  instead  of  purely 
choir  music.  At  Rev.  Dr.  Ting's  church  (St. 
George's)  the  efficient  quartette  choir  has  been  dis- 
pensed with,  and  a  book  for  the  use  of  congregational 
church  music  adopted.  This  Avork  is,  however,  not 
the  one  against  which  our  city  organists  have  entered 
their  protest. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post, 


Mme.  Bishop  and  Mills,  the  Pianist, 

The  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Budget  of  Oct.  24,  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  concert  which  took  place 
there  : 

The  Concert  given  on  Saturday  evening  by  the 
Bishop  troupe,  was  .as  we  anticipated,  a  success, — 
nmsically  at  least.  Madame  Bishop  is  at  the  climax 
of  a  long,  and  we  may  add,  successful  professional 
career.  She  has  for  many  years  been  looked  uijon 
and  referred  to,  as  an  able,  well-educated  songstress. 
Her  greatest  admirers  are  among  those  whoso  efforts 
are  directed  towards  a  systematic  development  of 
vocalism,  and  its  proper  reduction  to  well  defined 
scientific  principles.  She  is  gifted  by  nature  with  a 
fine  soprano  voice  of  large  calibre,  wliich  by  study 
has  been  made  capable  of  every  degree  of  expression, 
passing  from  grave  to  gay  with  the  same  ease  tliat  an 
expert  engineer  controls  the  velocity  of  a  powerful 


locomotive.  The  quality  of  her  voice  is  at  present 
somewhat  veiled,  and  were  it  not  for  the  mind  which 
she  exhibits  in  her  powerful  conception  of  the  com- 
poser's thought,  she  would  be  felt  to  be  past  her  me- 
ridian. The  balance  which  nature  strikes  here  must 
be  found  agreeable  to  every  thinking  mind.  For, 
knowing  that  the  mind  matures  and  strengthens  while 
the  physical  powers  lose  their  freshness  and  elasticity, 
we  must  accept  the  graver  garb  of  mature  thought 
for  the  more  sparkling  dress  of  youth.  Yet  we 
would  not  have  our  readers  suppose  that  by  saying 
her  voice  is  veiled  we  mean  that  she  is  losing  it.  Her 
powers  are  better  appreciated,  and  her  voice  more 
popular  among  those  in  whom  a  musical  education, 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  testhetics  have  had  a 
firmer  root  and  borne  a  better  crop  than  our  people 
can  as  yet  boast. 

Mr.  Sebastian  B.  Mills,  the  pianist,  to  whom 
we  frequently  alluded  previous  to  his  advent  here, 
fully  sustained  the  high  reputation  which  preceded 
him.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  he  left  an  im- 
pression with  the  majority  of  his  audience  that  the 
piano-forte,  as  an  instrument  for  the  transmission  of 
deep  thought  and  pathos,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  like  him  is  gifted  by  Nature  with  the  pecu- 
liar faculty  understood  by  pianists  as  touch.  This 
peculiar  gift  Mr.  Mills  possesses  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. He  is  the  best  example_  for  students  of  the 
piano  to  listen  to  and  study  from,  whose  performances 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing.  It  will 
be  a  pity  if  sucli  an  artist,  having  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  America,  should  be  obliged  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  drudgery  of  private  teaching  in  order  to 
gain  a  livelihood,  since,  by  being  properly  sustained 
in  the  concert  room  he  could  give  example  to  so 
many,  and  at  the  same  time  be  more  profitably  en- 
gaged, not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  people  at  large. 
When  we  call  to  mind  the  number  of  young  people 
who  are  studying  the  piano,  take  our  own  city  for 
example,  we  must  conclude  that  to  bury  up  our  great- 
est players  in  the  dull,  circumscribed  routine  of  private 
teaching,  is  to  keep  ourselves  within  an  equally  cir- 
cumscribed stage  of  advancement.  It  may  be  well  to 
stop  at  this  point  and  suggest  to  our  music  teachers 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  recommend  good  examples  to 
their  scholars,  and  in  no  way  can  this  be  done  to  bet- 
ter or  more  universal  advantage  than  in  the  concert 
room,  where  a  large  number  of  teachers  may  learn 
from  men  of  superior  genius  what  may  be  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  their  scholars.  It  is  this  friction  be- 
tween mind  and  mind,  after  all,  that  makes  a  country 
great  in  anything.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Mills  will  soon 
visit  us  again ;  here  are  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
of  the  piano,  (setting  aside  those  who  go  for  pleasure) 
to  make  a  large  audience.  If  time  and  space  would 
permit,  we  wonld  gladly  enter  into  a  more  elaborate 
showing  up  of  his  great  points.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
however,  that  his  conception  of  the  music  is  so  orig- 
inal and  fresh  that  you  cannot  help  feeling,  although 
you  may  have  heard  the  composition  before,  that  he 
is  extemporizing.  As  far  as  mech.anism  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  feeling  with  the  audience  but  that  of  per- 
fect security.  The  intcr-workings  of  double-thirds, 
roulades,  trills,  scales  and  theme  are  all  there,  but  the 
expression  of  the  whole  is  such  that  the  trick  of  doing 
it  is  entirely  overshadowed  by  the  presence  of  superior 
thought  and  feeling. 

Senior  Moeino  is  a  clever  baritone.  His  voice  is 
limited,  being  cut  oft'  as  it  were  at  both  ends.  This 
was  particularly  felt  in  his  rendition  of  "  Vieni  la 
Mia  Vendetta  "  where  A  flat  below,  and  E  flat  above 
were  minus.  Yet  he  has  good  execution,  and  when 
in  good  tune  his  voice  is  very  agreeable.  Altogether 
he  gives  an  audience  pleasure,  and  in  many  points 
shows  good  schooling  and  some  degree  of  feeling. 


Music  in  Paris. 


The  latest  event  in  the  lyrico-dramatic  world  is  the 
dihut  of  another  new  prima  donna,  at  the  The'atre- 
Lyrique.  The  lady  in  question  is  Sllle.  Marie  Sax, 
but,  though  bearing  the  same  name,  she  is  in  no  way 
related  to  that  harmonious  Tubal  Cain,  the  cclcbi-ity 
of  whose  handiwo.k  Fame  has  trumpeted  throughout 
the  civilized  woild,  on  his  own  Saxophon.  There  is 
indeed  considerable  question  who  Mile.  Sax  is  1 
whence  she  came  ?  in  what  school  has  she  been  edu- 
cated ?  Some  assign  to  her  a  German  orign,  but 
grow  vague  when  pressed  for  fuller  details.  Otlicrs, 
with  great  assurance  and  show  of  accuracv,  declare 
her  musical  education  to  have  been  fonned  in  the 
hnmble  arena  of  a  cafi  concert.  But  what  matters 
which  is  the  correct  version  of  her  antecedents? 
The  lights  of  the  age,  for  the  most  part,  commence 
their  career  as  glowworms,  and  creep  in  darkness  ere 
they  are  exalted  to  sliine  on  nations.  Not  that  as  yet 
it  hath  appeared  that  Mile.  Sax  is  a  great  genius. 
Nevertheless,  she  has  given  such  proof  of  actual 
worth   at   to   dispense  with  any  false  shame  on  the 
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point  of  her  previous  career.  The  opera  in  which 
she  made  her  first  appearance  was  the  Nozzedi  Figaro, 
which  has  been  revived  with  the  same  cast  as  last 
season,  except  that  the  Rosine,  then  in  the  hands  of 
Madame  Duprez-Vandenheuvel,  is  assigned  to  the 
debutante.  Mile.  Sax  possesses  a  magnificent  voice, 
but,  both  as  a  vocalist  and  as  an  actress,  she  is  in  the 
state  of  raw  material — material,  however,  of  undeni- 
able quality  and  extraorilinary  aptitude,  and  which 
will  undoubtedly  reward  the  discoverer.  By  the  way, 
it  is  said,  that  Madame  Ugalde  was  the  first  to  bring 
this  gem  to  the  light  from  the  misty  and  reeking 
shades  of  the  Cafe-Geant.  The  manager  of  the  The'- 
atre-Lyrique  immediately  took  her  in  hand,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  put  her  in  training,  Her  dehut  has  been 
somewhat  hurried,  circumstances  having  left  the 
manager  without  present  resources.  It  is  fortunate 
that  Mile.  Sax's  talents  were  discovered  at  an  early 
stage,  as  her  voice  is  still  fresh,  and  she  had  not  been 
long  enough  in  the  exercise  of  her  calling  to  form 
any  vicious  habits.  Everything  is,  therefore,  in  her 
favor,  and,  launched  in  her  present  school,  time  and 
experience  will  ere  long  render  her  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  lyrical  stage. 

A  new  comic  opera,  in  three  acts,  was  produced 
last  Friday  at  the  same  house.  The  libretto  is  by 
Monsieur  Rosseau,  assisted  by  Monsieur  Scribe,  un- 
der the  rose,  it  is  said.  The  music  by  Monsieur  Def- 
fes.  The  hero  of  the  piece,  Lulli,  the  celebrated  com 
poser,  who  is  introduced  lirst  as  a  scullion,  under  the 
great  chef,  Maitre  Bechamel,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween spoiling  his  master's  sauces  and  teaching  the 
fiddle  to  his  companions.  Soon,  however,  the  intrep- 
id youngster  gets  launched  into  a  series  of  adventures 
and  entangled  in  a  network  of  intrigue.  He  brings 
to  nought  the  plots  of  the  ambitious  Madame  de 
Beauvais,  extends  his  protection  over  two  amorous 
turtle-doves,  manages  to  obtain  the  honor  of  person- 
ally presenting  the  king  with  a  delicious  sorbet,  where- 
of he  possesses  the  secret,  and  finally,  the  band  of 
royal  fiddlers  not  being  forthcoining  at  his  majesty's 
repast,  he  supplies  their  place  with  an  impromptu 
performance  of  his  own  little  band  of  culinary  cat- 
gut scrapers.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
band  of  musicians  known  as  Les  petits  violons  des 
chumbres  da  roi.  And  thus  were  founded  the  fortunes 
of  Lulli. 

At  the  Ope'ra-Comique  there  has  also  been  a  nov- 
elty produced,  namely,  La  Pa^orfe,  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  as  being  in  preparation. 

With  respect  to  the  music,  it  is  the  work  of  an  es- 
teemed Belgian  composer,  well-known  in  the  draw- 
ing-room and  concert  hall,  but  now  before  the  lamps. 
The  overture  commences  with  a  few  bars  of  some 
originality,  and,  with  a  certain  degree  of  solemnity, 
they  pass  into  an  allegro  in  polka  rhy  hm.  Both  the 
andante  opening  and  tlie  graceful  polka  form  subjects 
in  the  w^ork  itself;  one  is  the  introductory  air  of  the 
high  priest,  the  other,  the  tune  to  which  the  Bayaderes 
dance.  The  first  act  is  composed  of  a  succession  of 
solos,  duos,  trios,  and  choruses,  which  w-ere  all  more 
or  less  appreciated  by  the  public.  The  airs  assigned 
to  the  high  priest  deserve  particular  mention.  The 
second  act  commences  with  the  divertissement  of  the 
Bayaderes,  rendered  highly  acceptable  by  the  grace- 
ful and  picturesque  grouping  of  the  dancers,  and  the 
prettincss  of  the  music,  which  accompanies  their 
movements.  Next  to  the  ballet  comes  a  duo  between 
Troy  and  Barrielle  ;  it  is  ingenious  in  form,  and  was 
demanded  a  second  time.  An  air  sung  by  Jourdan, 
and  an  bacchanalian  trio,  were  also  well  received. 
The  finale  is  characterized  by  a  recurrence  of  the  bal- 
let music,  and  the  pretty  polka  tune,  which  is  of  that 
catching  popular  character  that  haunts  the  ear  when 
the  curtain  has  fallen.  The  ajjplause  amidst  which 
the  latter  operation  took  place,  was  certainly  well  de- 
served. Tlie  second  act  is  far  the  best.  No  less  than 
two  debutantes  were  launched  in  Monsieur  Faucon- 
nior's  little  hark.  Mdllo.  Bousquet,  who  played  Foa, 
and  whose  indisposition  had  kept  back  the  opera  for 
some  time  past,  does  not  seem  to  have  so  far  recov- 
ered as  to  be  in  complete  possession  of  her  powers  ; 
at  any  rate,  the  correctness  of  her  intonation  was  not 
so  perfect  as  a  healthier  state  of  her  organ  would  no 
doubt  have  secured.  Madame  Geoffroy,  formerly 
Mdlle.  Gufi'roy,  is  a  transiilantation  from  the  Bouffes 
Parisiens.  A  iilentifal  fund  of  assurance  is  her  chief 
characteristic,  bnt  it  is  not  unaccompanied  with  gen- 
uine talent,  though  rather  as  an  actress  than  a  singer. 

I  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  opening  of  the  Italian 
Opera  at  the  Salle  Ventadour,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Calzado.  This  event  took  place  on  the  first  of 
this  month,  and,  although  the  fashionable  population 
of  Paris  are  many  of  them  still  lingering  to  enjoy 
the  prolonged  summer  amidst  the  autumnal  foliage, 
or  by  the  yet  warm  sea  breeze,  the  house  presented  a 
most  brilliant  appearance.  The  opera  was  La  Tra- 
viata,  the  part  of  Violetta  being  supported  by  Mad- 
ame Penco,  whose  graceful  and  dignified  impersona- 
tion of  the  misguided  heroine  appears  to  harmonize 


more  completely  with  the  ideal  Parisian  criticism  has 
formed  of  what  a  tip-top  lady  of  the  rfemi-monrfe  ought 
to  be.  Her  predecessor,  Mdlle.  Piccolomini,  it  was 
complained  was  somewhat  too  free  and  easy  of  de- 
meanor, and  answered  rather  to  that  type  of  tlie  class 
which  receives  the  homage  of  the  itudiant  at  the 
Closeries  des  Lilas.  Madame  Penco's  reception  was 
of  the  warmest,  and  indicated  that  she  is  fast  estab- 
lishing herself  in  the  position  and  privileges  of  a  fav- 
orite of  the  highest  rank.  Alfredo  devolved  upon 
Signor  Gardoni,  whose  voice  had  not  been  heard  by 
the  Parisians  for  some  years,  and  is  considered  to 
have  somewhat  suffered  in  the  lapse,  though  still 
maintaining  its  accustomed  sweetness.  Graziani,  as 
the  father,  came  out  with  admirable  effect,  and  was 
greeted  with  energetic  approval. 

The  Imperial  Opera  have  commenced  their  grand 
Sunday  performances,  starting  with  that  remarkable 
evergreen,  Robert  la  Diable,  in  which  Gueymard,  Bel- 
val,  and  Mdlle.  Dusesy  distinguished  themselves ; 
Mdlle.  Zina  also,  as  the  abbess,  produced  a  remarka- 
ble effect.  A  new  tenor,  M.  Rondil,  is  announced  as 
about  to  make  his  first  appearance ;  he  was  one  of 
the  crack  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  carried 
off  all  the  prizes  at  the  late  competition  for  operatic 
singing.  "The  Trovatore  and  William  Tell  are  the 
parts  he  is  studying  for  his  debut.  Among  the  prom- 
ises of  the  establishment  also  is  a  new  ballet,  the 
choreographic  portion  of  which  is  due  to  the  inven- 
tion of  Mdlle.  'Taglioni,  and  the  music  to  M.  J.  Offen- 
bach. The  last  named  composer,  who  has  reached 
the  culminating  point  of  popularity,  is  said  to  be  pre- 
paring an  opera  in  three  acts  for  the  Opera-Comique. 
Two  ddmts  have  taken  place  at  the  latter  establish- 
ment, those  of  Mdlle  Emma  in  La  Rosiere,  and  M. 
Holtzen,  a  young  tenor  ;  both  acquitted  themselves 
satisfactorily.  Mdlle.  Monrose,  of  whose  successful 
appearance  in  Le  Songe  d'une  Niiit  d'  Etg  I  have  be- 
fore written,  more  than  maintains  herself  in  public 
favor  ;  she  is  fast  improving  on  the  conquest  of  her 
first  night.  At  the  Tlie'atre-Lyrique  a  busy  season  is 
in  prospect;  the  following  series  of  novelties  are 
spoken  of :  a  comic  opera  in  five  acts,  words  by  MM. 
Barbier  and  Carre',  music  by  M.  Theodore  Semet ; 
an  opera  in  three  acts,  words  by  MM.  Corman  and 
Carre',  music  by  M.  Aime  Maillard  ;  another  three 
acts  by  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  music  by  M.  Ferdi- 
nand Poise ;  yet  again  three  acts,  music  by  Ernest 
Reyer ;  a  buffo  opera  by  MM.  Barbier  and  Carre, 
music  by  M.  Gounod  ;  finally,  three  acts  by  Scribe, 
with  music  by  Clapisson.  These  major  works  will 
be  accompanied  by  several  minor  productions,  bear- 
ing the  names  of  MM.  Prosper,  Pascal,  Sellenich, 
Th.  Delsart,  Alfred  Dufresne,  Gille.  &c.,  &c. 

Meyerbeer  has  returned  to  Paris,  and  simulta- 
neously with  his  re-appearance  the  run  of  the  Pardon 
de  Plorme!  will  be  resumed.  As  the  maestro  is  bent 
upon  rest  and  relaxation,  it  is  not  expected  that  his 
visit  will  lead  to  any  other  result  in  the  musical  or 
theatrical  world. 


\mu\  of  Minsk, 
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Music  in  this  Number.  —  Continuation  of  the  Opera,  Don 
Giovanni,  as  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte. 


The  Schiller  Festival. 

We  presume  that  most  of  our  readers,  in  and 
about  Boston,  have  received  invitations  from  the 
committee  of  their  German  neighbors  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  literary  and  artistic  Festival  to  be 
held  next  Thursday,  in  the  Music  Hall,  in  lienor 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  great  Poet  whom  all  Germans  couple 
with  their  greatest,  Goethe,  and  love  more.  For 
Schiller  was  the  poet  who  most  of  all  spoke, 
and  yet  speaks  to  the  popular  heart  of  Germans ; 
the  poet  in  whom  the  love  of  Art  and  the  love 
of  Liberty,  of  Humanity,  found  expression  as  if 
they  were  most  intimately  one.  Goethe  was  the 
greater  poet,  but  Schiller  more  the  man  and  poet 
of  the  people.  Carlyle  has  happily  contrasted 
him  with  Goethe,  by  figuring  an  interview  be- 
tween Shakespeare  and  Milton : 

How  gifted,  how  diverse  in  their  gifts  !  The  mind 
of  the  one  plays  calmly,  in  its  capricious  and  inimit- 
able graces,  over  all  the  provinces  of  human  interest ; 


the  other  concentrates  powers  as  vast,  but  far  less 
various,  on  a  few  objects  :  the  one  is  catholic,  the 
other  is  sectarian.  The  first  is  endowed  with  an  all- 
comprehending  spirit ;  skilled,  as  if  by  personal  ex- 
perience, in  all  the  modes  of  human  passion  and 
opinion ;  therefore,  tolerant  of  all ;  peaceful,  collect- 
ed ;  fighting  for  no  class  of  men  or  principles  ;  rather 
looking  on  the  world,  and  the  various  battles  waging 
in  it,  with  the  quiet  eye  of  one  already  reconciled  to 
the  futility  of  their  issues  ;  but  pouring  over  all  the 
forms  of  many-colored  life  the  light  of  a  deep  and 
subtle  intellect,  and  the|decorations  of  an  over-flow- 
ing fancy ;  and  allowing  men  and  things  of  every 
shape  and  hue  to  have  their  own  free  scope  in  his 
conception,  as  they  have  it  in  the  world  where  Provi- 
dence has  placed  them.  The  other  is  earnest,  devot- 
ed ;  struggling  with  a  thousand  mighty  projects  of 
improvement;  feeling  more  intensely  as  he  feels  more 
narrowly ;  rejecting  vehemently,  choosing  vehement- 
ly ;  at  war  with  the  one  half  of  things,  in  love  with 
the  other  half ;  hence  dissatisfied,  impetuous,  without 
internal  rest,  and  scarcely  conceiving  the  possibility 
of  such  a  state.  Apart  from  the  difference  of  their 
opinions  and  mental  culture,  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
seem  to  have  stood  in  some  such  relation  as  this  to 
each  other,  in  the  primary  stucture  of  their  minds. 
So,  likewise,  in  many  points,  was  it  with  Goethe  and 
Schiller. 

Liberty-loving  Germans,  everywhere,  whether 
in  the  Father-land,  or  seeking  freer  homes  in  this 
New  World,  identify  the  inmost,  highest  aspira- 
tions of  their  souls  for  freedom'and  abetter  order 
with  the  burning  words  of  Schiller.  And  there 
are  few  cultivated  Americans  who  do  not  owe 
some  of  the  mind's  best  delights,  some  pure  and 
lofty  aspirations,  to  the  German  poet.  Many  have 
read  more  or  less  of  him  in  the  original,  and  know 
enough  of  German  to  listen  with  interest  and  profit 
to  what  will  be  said  and  sung  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. Two  short  addresses  will  be  made  in  Ger- 
man by  men  equal  to  their  high  theme,  namely, 
Dr.  Eeinhold  Solger,  and  Professor  Eman- 
uel ViTAFis  ScHERB  ;  while  for  English  ears 
there  will  also  be  an  address  in  English  by  Rev. 
Frederic  H.  Hedge,  D  D.,  a  thorough  German 
scholar  and  one  of  our  richest  minds.  The  rest 
of  the  programme  will  be  music,  consisting  of 
three  Overtures,  by  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  We- 
ber, played  by  Zerrahn's  Orchestra ;  the  in- 
spiring "  Bacchus"  chorus  from  the  Antir/one,  by 
Mendelssohn ;  and,  most  significant  of  the  occa- 
sion, Mendelssohn's  Hymn,  (for  male  voices,  with 
brass  accompaniments)  composed  upon  a  noble 
passage  near  the  close  of  Schiller's  poem,  "To  the 
Artists."  We  give  on  another  page  some  of  tbe 
concluding  portion  of  the  poem,  from  a  somewhat 
free  translation  which  we  made  of  it  many  years 
ago.  The  part  to  be  sung  commences  with  the 
lines : 

The  dignity  of  Man 

Into  your  hands  is  given  : 

0,  keep  it  well ! 
The  choruses  will  be  sung  by  the  "Orpheus 
Glee  Club,"  who  seem  to  enter  into  the  thing 
with  a  whole-hearted  German  enthusiasm,  under 
tbe  direction  of  Herr  Kreissmann.  The  Hall, 
of  course,  will  be  artistically  decorated.  The 
doors  will  be  open  at  3  P.  M.,  and  the  exercises 
will  commence  at  4. 


Richard  Wagner. 

THIRD    article. 

We  have  already  stated  his  fundamental  criti- 
cism upon  the  Opera  as  hitherto  existing :  to  wit, 
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that  the  mistake  has  lain  in  the  endeavor  to  con- 
struct it  on  the  basis  of  absolute  music,  making 
music  the  end  instead  of  the  means ;  whereas  the 
only  true  lyric  drama,  hitherto  never  realized, 
can  spring  only  from  the  marriage  of  poetry  and 
music.  In  his  own  operas,  his  Tannhduser  and 
Lohengrin,  he  thinks  to  have  emancipated  the 
poet  from  that  completely  menial  relation  in 
which  he  has  stood  to  the  musician,  merely  fur- 
nishing the  latter  with  some  slight  verbal  text  for 
the  forms  in  which  he  chooses  to  compose,  as  rec- 
itative, arias,  ensembles,  chorus,  ballet,  &o. — and 
thus  producing  texts  or  libretti  of  the  most  empty, 
trivial  character.  Here  is  a  double  slavery  ;  the 
composer  cuts  his  music  to  the  fashionable  patterns 
required  by  the  singers  for  the  display  of  their 
voices  and  lours  de  force ;  while  the  poet  writes 
to  order  for  the  composer.  In  the  drama  accord- 
ing to  Wagner,  the  music  is  nothing  but  the  art 
of  expressing  the  thoughts  furnished  by  the  poem. 
His  whole  thinking  on  the  subject  seems  to 
have  fallen  under  the  control  of  an  ingenious 
simile.  He  makes  Poetry  the  masculine  and 
Music  the  feminine  element  of  expression.  He 
denies  to  Music  any  power  of  independent  pro- 
duction ;  and  considers  all  the  efforts  of  absolute, 
or  pure  instrumental,  music,  as  doomed  to  ever- 
lasting impotence,  as  so  much  barren  yearning 
for  delivery.  This  he  thinks  to  be  the  character- 
istic of  all  our  modern  instrumental  music,  in 
symphony,  and  overture  and  chamber  music.  In- 
strumental music  exhausts  itself  in  a  vain  strug- 
gle after  definite  expression.  In  confirmation  of 
which  criticism,  he  points  to  the  Ninth  Symphony 
of  Beethoven,  the  genius  par  ezcellence  and  last 
word  of  instrumental  music.  After  striving  in 
vain  for  utterance  through  the  orchestra,  until  the 
instruments  themselves  do  all  but  speak  in  human 
recitative,  he  suddenly  bursts  its  bonds  and  calls  in 
words,  the  "Hymn  to  Joy"  of  Schiller.  And  that 
bold  act,  thinks  Wagner,  marks  the  transition 
from  the  music  of  the  past  to  the  music  of  the  fu- 
ture, from  music  pure,  and  barren,  to  music  in  its 
true  and  fruitful  function  as  co-factor  with  Poe- 
try in  the  living  and  perfect  Drama.  Music,  ac- 
cording to  him,  can  only  bear,  it  cannot  generate ; 
the  generating  power  is  extraneous  to  it  and  re- 
sides only  in  the  poet. 

We  perhaps  wrong  his  thought  in  this  bold 
statement,  divesting  it  of  all  that  wealth  of  in- 
genious and  happy  illustration  with  which  he  de- 
velops it.  But  we  believe  we  give  the  kernel  of 
the  thought.  Richard  Wagner  is  himself  both 
poet  and  musician,  alike  an  adept  at  both  arts ; 
he  has  carefully  prepared  his  own  librettos  ;  and 
it  must  be  a  satisfaction  for  once  to  have  librettos 
which,  when  only  read,  amount  to  real  poems. 
His  practice,  too,  in  this  double  character  of  poet- 
composer,  may  be  better  than  his  theory.  Lohen- 
grin and  Tannhauser  may  be  works  of  genius ; 
— genius  enough  to  save  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  worst  preconceived  theory  of  com- 
position. But  we  must  say,  this  theory  hardly 
chimes  with  musical  experience.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  true  music-lover,  who  has  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  power  with  which  Beet- 
hoven's symphonies  address  the  deeper  instincts 
of  the  soul,  would  willingly  exchange  them  for 
any  amount  of  the  best  poetry  skilfully  set  to  Rec- 
itative. We  do  not  think  it  will  be  owned,  by 
true  music-lovers,  that  instruments  have  failed,  in 
these  instances,  to  convey  some  meaning ;  that 
these  Adagios  and  Scherzos  are  not  hona  fide  live 


creations,  real  deliveries  of  divine  brain-children, 
or  that  they  convey  to  you  no  adequate  expres- 
sion of  the  tone-artist's  inmost  life  and  purpose. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  true  to  history  that  instrumental 
or  pure  music  exhausts  itself  in  a  vain  effort  and 
is  on  the  decline.  On  the  contrary,  the  age  runs 
into  instrumental  music  ;  no  music  has  such  a 
power  over  a  community  at  all  musically  culti- 
vated, as  that  in  the  grand  orchestral  forms ;  and 
it  is  matter  of  almost  universal  experience,  that 
as  we  grow  more  musical  the  love  for  instrument- 
al music  outgrows  aud  outlives  the  love  for  vocal. 
Music  may  correspond  to  the  feminine  principle  ■ 
so  far  we  do  not  quarrel  with  Wagner's  analogy. 
But  what  is  the  feminine  principle  in  the  soul  ? 
It  is  Feeling,  Sentiment,  as  contrasted  with  the 
colder  masculine  principle  of  Intellect  or  Reason 
Words  are  the  language  of  the  intellect,  tones 
are  the  language  of  the  heart.  Love  and  Wis- 
dom, (no  one  disputes  the  axiom  of  the  Swedish 
seer  in  this)  are  the  feminine  and  masculine  prin- 
ciples in  the  universe.  But  Love  is  first,  before 
and  deeper  than  Wisdom.     And  so  the  poet  says  : 

"Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech. 
Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought,"  &c. 

It  is  this  Feeling,  this  something  deeper  in  us 
than  words  can  utter,  or  than  can  ever  take  the 
definite  forms  of  thought,  that  seeks  its  utterance 
in  music,  as  its  own  natural  language.  It  is  this 
that  necessitates  the  art  of  music  in  the  life  of 
man.  The  symphonies  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
never  had  existed  but  for  these  experiences  in 
human  souls  of  something  deeper,  finer,  more  es- 
sential than  words  were  ever  framed  to  utter. 
Vague  are  they  ?  But  the  very  definiteness  of 
words  perverts  their  sense  and  puts  their  heavenly 
influence  to  flight.  Why  do  our  deeper  moods 
love  silence  ?  Music  is  but  the  audible  breath 
of  such  full  silence.  Hence  there  may  be,  there 
should  be  profound  moral  and  spiritual  culture  in 
listening  sympathetically  to  great  instrumental 
music.  You  want  no  words;  you  do  not  ask  a 
literal  meaning ;  you  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it, 
which  is  somehow  wondrously  in  harmony  with 
deeper  depths  than  you  were  perhaps  aware  of 
in  your  spirit.  No,  Herr  Wagner !  the  great 
tone-poet  does  not  need  the  word-poet  to  impreg- 
nate his  creative  genius,  or  to  furnish  him  the 
wherewithal  to  express  himself.  Pure  music  is  a 
very  subtle,  perfect  medium  of  expression.  Its 
fluid,  universal  language  conveys  the  deep  and 
universal  sentiments,  the  sense  of  the  Infinite, 
the  spiritual  part  of  us,  in  which  we  are  all  most 
deeply  related  to  one  another  and  to  the  source 
of  all,  as  words  with  their  limitations  and  distinc- 
tions never  can.  No  human  being,  not  even 
Coleridge  or  Goethe,  or  Shakspeare,  lives  more 
fully  revealed,  expressed,  communicated  to  man- 
kind, than  Beethoven,  the  meaning  of  whose  life 
and  character  flowed  almost  wholly  into  instru- 
mental music.  Those  symphonies  may  not  be 
rendered  into  words ;  yet  who  that  loves  them 
deeply  does  not  feel  that  he  knows  Beethoven  ? 
Dumb  otherwise,  as  he  was  deaf,  almost,  yet  what 
great  soul  has  succeeded  better  in  making  him- 
self understood  ?  And  should  the  Choral  Sym- 
phony become  universally  recognized  as  the  great- 
est, will  it  be  at  the  expense  of  the  other  Sympho- 
nies ?  shall  we  love  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  and 
the  "  Pastoral  "  less,  that  we  love  the  last  one 
more  ?  Did  the  orchestra  in  that  one  outburst 
into  human  speech  )'ield  up  its  soul  forever,  and 
pronounce  pure  instrumental  music  henceforth 
obsolete  ?  The  musical  genius  of  mankind  says 
no ;  it  plunges  more  and  more  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  instrumental  music,  because  it  has 
more  to  utter  than  words  and  voices  can  convey. 
It  remains  to  see  whether  the  zest  of  sjTnphonies 


and  overtures  and  (juartets  will  sicken  under  the 
new  charm  of  the  interminable  Wagner  recita- 
tive, shaped  to  the  mould  of  cunningly  contrived 
alliterative  verses,  borrowing  from  them  its  only 
melody  or  rhythm,  and  for  modulation  knowing  no 
key-note,  but  swimming  ambiguously  in  all  keys 
at  once. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Fourth  Afternoon  Concert.  There  was  a 
falling  off  from  tlie  fine  programmes  of  the  three  pre- 
vious Wednesdays.     See : 

1.  Sixth  Symphony;  Surprise:  Haydn.  2.  Waltz;  Marian; 
Lanner.  3.  Overture;  Zanetta:  Auber.  4.  Bonbon  Polka; 
(First time):  Strauss.  5.  VaFiation  on  a  Russian  Thema,  for 
the  Violin;  Performed  by  F.  Suck;  Suck.  6  Allegretto; 
From  Symphony  Cantata:  Mendelssohn.  7.  Cayavatina  and 
Finale;  Brnani;  Verdi. 

Haydn's  homely  old  "  Surprise  "  Symphony,  tame 
as  it  is  compared  with  a  "  C  minor  "  or  a  "  Jupiter," 
is  well  worth  hearing  sometimes,  for  the  elegance  of 
its  style,  if  for  no  other  reason  ;  but  the  rule  should 
be,  when  the  Symphony  is  a  light  one  let  the  overture 
be  strong —  something  like  Beethoven's  Leonora.  A 
great  Symphony  may  more  safely  be  followed  by  a 
light  aud  pretty  overture.  And  Zanetta  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  fancifullest  of  the  light  ones.  It  was 
much  enjoyed ;  but  still  the  craving  for  great  music 
remained  unprovided  for.  The  bit  from  Mendelssohn 
was  as  the  dews  from  heaven.  "We  did  not  hear  Mr. 
Suck's  solo,  but  know  that  it  must  have  been  good. 
Strauss  and  Lanner  of  course  made  the  nerves  tingle 
pleasantly. 


Musical  Chit-Ghat. 

We  are  glad  to  inform  our  readers  that  Messrs. 
EiCHBERG  and  Leonhakd  have  postponed  their 
Soiree  from  the  12tli  to  the  19th,  leaving  the  former 
evening  free  for  the  Farewell  concert  of  our  old 
friend,  Mr.  William  Reyzer.  This  was  a  worthy 
and  a  kindly  act  on  the  part  of  the  younger  artists, 
and  must,  we  think,  redound  to  the  advantage  of  both 
concerts.  Mr.  Keyzer's  programme  appears  in  our 
advertising  columns,  and  is  a  rich  one,  and  to  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  rich  array  of  able  artists,  who  have 
volunteered  their  hearty  service.  Let  the  music-lov- 
ing public  be  as  thoughtful  and  as  helpful,  at  least  so 
far  as  their  presence  in  the  Tremont  Temple  goes, 
and  so  cheer  the  heart  and  smooth  the  path  of  the 
veteran  musician  who  takes  his  fareweil  of  the  sum- 
mer of  public  favor,  to  enter  upon  the  quiet,  but  we 
hope  not  cheerless,  winter  of  his  remaining  years. 

Six  of  the  Alto  Songs  of  Bach,  arranged  by  Rob- 
ert Franz,  of  which  we  spoke  some  weeks  ago,  are 
now  published  in  the  best  style  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co. 
They  are  a  perfect  treasure  ;  and  if  hard,  worth  the 
studying.     We  shall  speak  of  them  in  detail. 

In  Philadelphia,  Mme.  Gazzaniga  gave  a  farewell 
concert  last  week,  previous  to  her  departure  for  Eu- 
rope. Cart  Wolfsohn,  pianist,  and  Carl  Hobn- 
STOCK,  violinist,  announce  there  six  classical  soire'es, 
the  programmes  including  Quartets,  Quintets  and  So- 
natas of  Beethoven,  Schumann,  &c.,  Trios  and  Octet 
by  Mendelssohn  ;  Septets  by  Hummel  and  Beetho- 
ven; selections  from  Chopin,  Liszt,  &c. 


xiBXt  Jhoab. 


Loudon. 

Coveut  Garden. — "  Le  Pardon  "  was  so  thor- 
oughly discussed  on  the  occasion  of  its  production  in 
Paris,  and  more  lately  in  its  It.tlian  dress,  that  there 
is  no  call  for  us  to  return  on  the  music  now  when  it 
is  given  by  Miss  L.  Pyne's  company,  to  the  English 
paraphrase  of  Mr.  Henry  F.  Chorley.  Enough  to 
say  that  it  is  obviously  a  work  more  attainable  and 
likely  to  take  root  on  the  English  stage  than  any  of 
the  four  grander  French  operas  which  have  preceded 
it.  The  execution  is  throughout  satisftctory.  Miss 
L.  Pyne  is  steady  and  brilliant  as  tlie  heroine  ; — Mr. 
Harrison  good  as  the  cowardly  Corentin.  It  will  not 
surprise  us  if  this  part,  orifrinally  contrived  for  one 
who  is  a  clever  actor  but  a  limited  singer,  becomes  a 
fivvorite  aniong  tenors,  owing  to  its  dramatic  color. 
The  most  lovely  or  loving  among  them  must  become 
weary  of  perpetual  dolor  and  love  making,  and 
tliankful  for  an  opportunity  to  touch  otlicr  things. 
Mr.  Santley  has  already  established  himself  as"  a 
stage  favorite  by  his  singing  as  Hoel.  Some  practice 
in  acting  is  of  course  wanted  ;  but  the  dift'erence  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  performance  was  great  and 
decisive.    In  the  romance,  in  the  third  act,  the  young 
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English  baritone  is  in  every  respect  eqiial  to  M.  Faure 
or  Signer  Graziani.  His  success  was  decided.  The 
four  secondary  parts  are  fairly  filled.  Of  Miss  Pil- 
ling, the  new  contralto,  we  must  speak  on  some  future 
occasion  ;  but  must  not  wait  to  commend  Miss  Thirl- 
wall  for  the  great  purity  and  steadiness  with  which 
she  leads  the  unaccompanied  Quartet  (now  narrowly 
escaping  an  encore).  She  is  a  real  acquisition  to  the 
English  opera-stage,  where  the  fancy  used  to  be  to 
neglect  the  subordinate  parts,  provitled  "  the  stars  " 
only  shone  sufBciently.  The  orchestra  and  chorus 
went  well  together  under  tlie  presidency  of  Mr.  A. 
Mellon.  A  better  presentation  of  a  foreign  opera  in 
English  (so  far  as  the  performers  go)  is  not  in  our 
recollection. — Athenceum. 

Musical  Gossip. — Mr.  Smith  has  been  bringing 
Mile.  Tietjens,  Signer  Giuglini,  and  the  rest  of  that 
party,  to  London,  for  two  operatic  performances  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  a  performance  of  the  "  Stabat  "  of 
Signor  Rossini  at  the  St.  James's  Hall. — The  vocal 
concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Wednesday,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Benedict,  went  off  well.  Among  the 
pieces  expressly  claiming  notice,  was  a  setting  of 
"  Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  by  Mr.  Pierson,  so 
pleasing,  simple,  and  spirited  in  its  melody,  as  to  en- 
courage the  idea  that  he  has  profited  by  past  disap- 
pointments, and  taken  "  a  new  lease  "  of  musical  ef- 
fort. Should  more  compositions  of  this  quality  be 
forthcoming,  he  can  without  question  take  a  good  and 
a  popular  place  among  English-born  composers, — a 
place  in  every  respect  more  enviable  than  such  as  can 
belong  to  the  best  second-hand  adapter  of  German 
transcendentalism. 

The  fourth  season  of  Sunday  music  in  the  Parks  is 
over,  and  the  Eeport  shows  satisfactorily  that  the  re- 
creation is  mainly  self-supporting.  Whereas  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  music  in  Regent's  Park  amounted 
to  37/,  the  sum  derived  from  the  sale  of  programmes 
was  197/.  In  Victoria  Park  the  disproportion  was 
as  great ;  the  subscriptions  being  9/.,  the  programme 
money,  107/. 

The  new  Oratorio  by  Herr  Molique,  which  is  now 
completed,  has  for  its  subject  "Abraham."  The 
same  Biblical  story,  we  observe,  has  been  set  by  Herr 
Blummer,  whose  Oratorio  is  announced  as  among 
the  novelties  of  Berlin,  during  the  coming  winter. — 
Ibid. 

Cktstal  Palace.  —  Madame  Catherine  Hayes 
and  the  London  Madrigal  and  Glee  Union  were  the 
attractions  last  Saturday.  Madame  Catherine  Hayes 
had  been  away  from  Londou  for  several  months,  so 
that  she  was  almost  a  novelty.  Her  performances 
included  the  air,  "Ah  !  mon  fils,"  from  the  Prophete; 
the  cavatina,  "  Qui  la  voce,"  from  I  Puritani ;  and 
"  The  last  Rose  of  Summer." 

The  London  Madrigal  and  Glee  Union,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Land,  gave,  as  is  their  wont,  a  capi- 
tal selection,  which  included  Elliott's  glee  for  five 
voices,  "  Come,  see  what  pleasure  ;"  Horseley's  glees 
for  four  voices,  "  By  Celia's  arbor,"  and  "  When  the 
wind  blows  in  the  sweet  rose-tree  ;"  new  part-song, 
by  Pearsall,  "  Why  with  toil ;"  Sir  Henry  Bishop's 
quintet,  "  Blow,  gentle  gales,"  and  glee  for  four 
voices,  "  The  Fisherman's  good-night ;"  Orlando 
Gibbons'  madrigal,  "  The  Silver  Swan ;"  and  Wilson 
Saville's  madrigal,  "  O  by  rivers,"  arranged  by  Sir 
Henry  Bishop.  The  execution  of  these  various 
pieces  on  the  whole  was  most  admirable,  and  that  of 
two  or  three  impossible  to  be  surpassed  in  point  of 
delicacy  and  finish.  Bishop's  quintet,  as  usual,  elic- 
ited an  encore. 

The  instrumental  music  was  not  up  to  the  Satur- 
day standard.  Instead  of  the  customary  symphony, 
Mr.  Augustus  Manns  treated  his  hearers  to  the  over- 
ture to  the  Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha's  Santa  Chkira, 
au  exchange  by  no  means  acceptable  to  the  visitors. 
There  was  also  a  new  overture  {Don  Quixote)  by  Mr. 
E.  Silas,  and  the  Marche  aux  Flambeaux,  in  C,  by 
Meyerbeer.  The  overture  did  not  attract  much  no- 
tice, and  Mr.  Meyerbeer's  march  served  capitally  to 
play  out  the  audience. 

On  Wednesday  a  "  Great  Choral  Concert "  was 
given  in  the  Handel  orchestra,  by  the  members  of  the 
Vocal  Association,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bene- 
dict. The  choral  force  numbered  nearly  one  thousand 
persons,  and  Madame  Rudersdorff  was  retained  as 
soloist.  The  programme  included,  among  other 
pieces,  Mendelssohn's  hymn,  "  Hear  my  prayer,  O 
God ;"  Mozart's  motet,  "Ave  verum ;"  and  Dr. 
Lowe's  motet,  "  Salvum  fiic  Regem."  The  chorus 
gave  some  part-songs,  and  Mr.  J.  Coward  executed 
several  morceaux  on  the  great  organ.  The  day  was 
magnificent,  and  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  per- 
sons attended. — Mus.  World,  Oct.  8. 

St.  James's  Hall. — On  Thursday  evening  Ros- 
sini's Stahat  Mater  was  performed  by  the  Drury  Lane 
operatic  company,  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Ar- 


diti.  Mademoiselle  Titiens,  Madame  Borchardt,  Sig- 
ners Giuglini,  Badiali,  and  Vialetti  being  the  solo 
vocalists.  The  chorus  was  strongly  reinlorced  from 
the  Vocal  Association  and  other  sources,  and  pre- 
sented a  goodly  array  of  some  hundred  and  twenty 
voices.  T'he  band  was  the  Drury  Lane  orchestral 
force  proper,  and  thus  a  fine  performance  of  Rossini's 
great  work  might  fairly  have  been  anticipated.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case  ;  and  the  fault,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  band,  who  played 
in  a  coarse,  slovenly  manner  throughout,  and  evi- 
dently had  had  no  rehearsal. 

A  miscellaneous  concert  followed  the  Stahat  Mater. 
The  chorus  sang  Mendelssohn's  part-song,  "  Depart- 
ure," and  the  madrigal,  "All  among  the  barley." 
Signor  Giuglini  was  encored  in  the  air  from  the 
Donna  del  Lago,  "Aurora  che  sorgerai,"  which  he 
sang  most  exquisitely ;  Mdlle.  Titiens  introduced  a 
new  valse  composed  by  Signor  Arditi,  which,  albeit 
encored  vociferously,  did  not  please  us  mightily,  be- 
ing by  no  means  in  the  great  artist's  line,  which  does 
not  belong  te  the  Opera-Comique ;  Madame  Bor- 
chardt gave  the  French  version  of  the  romance,  "No- 
bil  donna,"  from  the  Huguenots,  a  good  performance; 
and  Mdlle.  Titiens,  Signers  Giuglini,  Badiali,  and 
Vialetti,  sang  the  quartet,  "  Chi  mi  frena,"  from 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor ,  with  tremendous  effect. 

Germany. 

Little  or  no  operatic  promise  arrives  from  Germa- 
ny. Politics,  no  doubt,  are  made  there  to  play  the 
serviceable  part  planned  by  Caleb  Balderstone  for  the 
fire  at  Wolf's  Crag,  and  may,  in  part,  really  stand  as 
excuse  for  supineness  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  betwixt 
old  and  new  ideas,  matters  seem  approaching  "  a  dead 
lock  "  in  the  land  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  and 
Weber  and  Mendelssohn.  In  one  column  we  read  of 
the  success  of  this  singer  in  the  sickly  "  Stradella  " 
of  M.  von  Flotow, — in  another  journal,  how  the  other 
basso  has  succeeded  in  the  stale  "  beer  "  song  of  the 
mawkish  "  Martha,"  of  the  same  composer :  signs 
these  that  he  still  rules  the  musical  stage  from  Ham- 
burg to  Pesth. — Herr  Carl  Formes  has  returned  from 
America. — There  is  no  present  mention  of  the  new 
opera  by  Herr  Wagner ;  and,  seeing  that  ten  years 
or  thereabouts  have  elapsed  since  "  Lohengrin  "  was 
produced — a  work,  moreover,  which  has  not  been 
universally  accepted — it  is  time,  surely,  that  the  ora- 
cle should  deliver  some  new  message  to  his  congrega- 
tion. He  is  at  present  in  Paris,  with  the  view  of 
finding  some  means  of  there  producing  his  "  Tann- 
haiiser."  Herr  Abert,  whose  "  Anna  von  Xands- 
kron  "  made  a  certain  local  sensation,  ought  by  this 
time  to  be  "  up  and  doing  "  again ;  but  it  may  yet  be 
questioned  whether-  a  new  work  from  his  pen  would 
count  as  an  event ;  since  ive  have  seen  extracts  from 
his  former  opera,  which,  however  evenly  written, 
hardly  establish  the  originality  or  genius  of  their 
composer. — Austria,  it  is  said,  in  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  truculent  nationality,  is  about  to  cut  her  own 
threat  and  to  avenge  Solferino  by  abolishing  Italian 
opera  in  Vienna.  This  will  be  bad  for  the  German 
singers  of  the  Karnfher  Thor  Theatre  in  more  ways 
than  one, — first,  as  depriving  them  of  models  more 
vocal  than  their  own  singing  examples, — secondly, 
because  they  will  be  put  to  extra  duty  to  fill  the  hia- 
tus. It  is  notified  further,  that  they  are  only  hence- 
forth to  be  permitted  to  sing  during  two-thirds  of 
their  holidays  ; — the  other  third  being  devoted  to  com- 
pulsory rest. — Athenceum. 

Italy. 

The  latest  musical  event  in  Italy  has,  characteris- 
tically enough,  been  the  election  to  the  new  Parlia- 
ment of  Parma  of  Signor  Verdi,  who  has  always 
stood  for  a  Ti/rtceus  among  his  countrymen.  By  way 
of  revenge — or  as  a  serious  measure  of  political  pre- 
caution under  terror — Signor  Verdi's  last  opera, 
"  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  is  strictly  shut  out  by  the 
Censorship  from  the  Teatro  San  Carlo  of  Naples. 
The  autumnal  and  winter  prospects  of  that  theatre 
seem  dismal  enough.  The  prime  donne  are  to  be 
Mesdames  Steffanene  and  Spezia  ;  the  one  new  opera 
for  the  coming  season  is  te  be  written  by  Signor  Pe- 
trella.  The  attraction  of  "  II  Trovatere  "  and  "  La 
Traviata  "  is  said  to  be  worn  out.  If  this  arise  from 
opinion  and  not  spite,  we  hold  Neapolitan  wit  good. 
The  frequenters  of  La  Scata  theatre,  at  Milan,  are 
promised  a  new  opera,  "  Ricardo  III.,"  composed 
for  Milan  by  M.  Meiners,  the  "Lorenzino"  of  Sig- 
nor Pacini,  and  another  work,  not  named.  Mile. 
Poinsot  is  said  to  satisfy  the  public  as  prima  donna. 
Here  we  may  say  that  an  Italian  tenor,  whose  name 
is  unknown  to  us,  Signor  Morini,  is  about  to  appear 
at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris,  and  that  an  opera  by 
Signor  Craga  will  be  produced  there.  "  II  Crociato," 
by  AI.  Meyerbeer,  i.?  also  in  the  programme  for  the 
coming  winter,  without  the  permission  of  the  compo- 
ser.— Ibid. 
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Music  bt  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  seat  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompanimeiit. 

Oh  the  sad  moments  of  parting.  (Echo  quel  fie- 
roistante.)     Quartet.  M.  Costa.  50 

The  celebrated  "Quartet  a  canone  "  composed  for 
and  sung  by  Mmes.  Pasta  and  Mallbran,  Sig.  Rubini 
and  Tamburini,  a  composition  of  the  first  order,  one  of 
those  pieces  whose  beauty  never  fades  out.  It  is  not 
difficult  of  execution,  but  demands  good  voices.  The 
principal  theme  is  first  given  out  by  one  voice  ;  then 
the  others  step  in,  one  by  one,  with  the  same  melody, 
which  at  the  close  appears  again  in  the  Soprano  j  now 
joined  by  the  other  voices,  in  a  beautiful  climax. 

The  count's  servant  died  of  terror.  (Mori  di 
paura.)  "  Trovatore."  25 

A  cavatina,  in  the  part  of  Ferrando,  sung  in  the 
first  act  of  the  opera.  It  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lished separately. 

Lightest  hearted  of  all  living.  (II  piu  lieto  di  vi- 
vente.)     Duet.  "  PoHuto."  25 

Thia  is  the  exquisite  first  movement  of  the  grand 
duet  between  Severus  and  Paolina  in  th6  third  act. 
For  soprano  and  baritone. 

The  reveller's  Song  and  Chorus :  We'll  all  meet 
again  in  the  morning.  B.  R.  Hanhy.  25 

Written  by  the  composer  of  the  popular  ballad, 
"Darling  Nelly  Gray"  was  suggested  to  the  author 
at  hearing  of  a  party  of  debauchees  who  concluded  a 
prolonged  sitting  with  a  joint  vow  of  temperance. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Great  Eastern  Polka.  Alvin  l^isher.  25 

A  good  polka  for  dancers;  it  has  the  true  ring  of 
the  Polka. 

Fleur  dcs  Alpes.     Tyrolienne.  Paul  Barhot.  40 

A  set  of  Variations  on  a  Swiss  Melody,  of  moderate 
difficulty.  They  want  a  very  neat  and  delicate  touch, 
and  make  an  invaluable  teaching  piece,  which  never 
fails  to  please. 

Aurora  Borealis.     Grand  "Waltz.       A.  Kielblock.  35 
A  brilliant  piece  for  somewhat  advanced  players, 
from  the  pen  of  our  much  esteemed  resident  pianist 
and  teacher. 

Arrow  Flight  Galop.  Henrij  Pnnce.  25 

Dashing  and  brilliant. 

Bohemian  Girl.     (Boquet  de  melodies.)       Beyer.  50 
Containing  all  the  beauties  of  this  popular  opera, 
nicely  arranged,  matching  the  other  numbers  of  this 
set. 

Books. 

The  New  Germania.  A  collection  of  the  most 
favorite  Operatic  Airs,  Marches,  Polkas,  Waltz- 
es, Quadrilles,  and  Melodies  of  the  day.  Ar- 
ranged in  an  easy  and  familiar  style  for  four, 
five,  and  six  instruments.  B.  A.  Burditt.  1,25 

A  very  desirable  collection  of  instrumental  music  ; 
one  that  the  musical  community  have  long  required, 
and  one  for  which  the  thousands  of  small  bands  and 
amateur  clubs  throughout  the  country  will  be  very 
thankful.  The  Melodies  are  of  that  class  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  both  as  performers  and  lis- 
teners, at  once  adopt  as  their  own  and  stamp  as  "  fa? 
voritea."  They  are  very  finely  arranged,  and,  as  the 
title  indicates,  in  a  style  easy,  familiar,  and  acceptable 
to  all.  Mr.  Burditt  has  been  long  and  favorably  known 
as  the  leader  of  one  of  the  best  Bands  in  this  city,  and 
as  a  composer  and  arranger  of  this  class  of  music.  His 
long  experience  has  enabled  him  to  determine  correct- 
ly as  to  what  was  wanted  in  a  collection  of  this  kind, 
and  how  it  was  wanted ;  he  has  therefore  acted  under- 
standingly  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 
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1837. 

FKOH    THE    GEK5HN   OF   A.   GKUEN. 

O  maiden,  lying  buried  near  me, 
Half  woman  and  vet  half  a  child  ! 
Time  was,  a  look  of  thine  could  cheer  me. 
Like  a  spring  landscape,  soft  and  mild. 

Once,  like  a  mountain  streamlet  singing, 
Gushed  thy  sweet  voice  npon  the  ear. 
Diamonds  and  rainbows  round  thee  flinging, 
And  yet  so  calm  and  pure  and  clear ! 

So  harmlessly  and  yet  so  slyly 
Thy  looks,  like  little  roes,  would  peer ; 
Then  back,  like  little  roes,  dart  shyly. 
If  a  strange  step  were  lurking  near. 

Within  thee  played  the  wealth  of  feeling, 
Like  a  young  harvest  waving  there  ; 
Already  many  a  germ  concealing 
Of  future  bloom  and  kernel  fair. 

Around  thy  lovely  cheeks  the  blushes 
Of  maiden  innocence  would  play. 
As  morning's  red  the  flower-beds  ffushes, 
And  promises  a  sunny  day. 

And  when  thy  joyous  laugh  was  ringing, 
I  seemed  to  hear  upon  the  wing 
The  home-bound  birds  of  passage  singing 
The  beauties  of  the  Southern  spring. 

And  when  thy  words  of  love  were  stealing 

Upon  thy  aged  fatlier's  ear, 

I  seemed  a  low  melodious  pealing 

Of  pleasant  Sabbath  bells  to  hear. 

And  when  I  think  of  thee,  a  tender 
Spring  landscape  still  before  me  lies. 
On  which  the  ruddy  evening  splendor 
In  farewell  greeting  softly  dies. 

Above  it  evening  bells  are  pealing, 
That  tell  of  starry  nights  at  hand  ; 
Across  it  golden  swans  are  sailing 
That  seek  a  distant  Southern  land. 

C.  T.  B. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Concerts  (1840— 
1841),  Reviewed  by  Robert  Schumann. 

(Cbntinued.) 

Thirteenth  to    Sixteenth  Concerts. 

The  thirteenth  and  three  following  concerts 
brought  us  only  works  of  German  composers,  and 
indeed  of  our  greatest :  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Bach  and  Handel 
filled  one  evening,  the  others  one  each.  That 
the  selection  was  judicious,  that  each  one  of  the 
masters  was  represented  by  significant  composi- 
tions, -will  be  readily  believed,  where  the  selec- 
tion was  made  by  a  master  who,  like  Mendels- 
sohn, knows  their  works  through  and  through,— 
better  perhaps  than  any  of  his  contemporaries — 
and  who  would  probably  be  able  to  write  down 
in  full  score  from  memory  all  that  was  performed 
in  those  four  evenings. 

Of  course,  any  criticism,  any  praise  or  cen- 
sure of  the  compositions,  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 


tion ;  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  many  a  friend 
of  Art  abroad,  to  know  what  pieces  were  select- 
ed, and  with  what  taste  the  concerts  were  ar- 
ranged. 

The  Bach  and  Handel  concert  gave  us,  in 
the  first  part : 

The  Chromatic  Fantasia,  played  by  Mendelssohn. 
Motet,  for  double  choir  :  "/cA  lasse  dich  7uckt." 
Chaconne,  for  violin  solo,  played  by  F.  David. 
Crucifixus,  Hesurrexit  and  Sanctus,  from   the   great 
Mass  in  B  minor. 

All  by  Bach,  and  almost  too  much  of  what  is 
glorious.  The  deepest  impression  was  made  per- 
haps by  the  Crucifixus  ;  but  that  is  a  piece  such 
as  can  only  be  compared  with  other  works  of 
Bach ;  one  before  which  all  masters  of  all  times 
must  bow  in  reverence.  The  Motet :  Ich  lasse 
dich  nicJit  is  better  known  ;  but  never  had  it  been 
so  perfectly  performed  here,  as  not  to  seem  quite 
anothef  thing  in  the  freshness  and  clearness  of 
the  present  rendering.  The  solo  pieces  called 
out  fiery  plaudits  for  the  players  ;  which  fact  we 
take  for  proof  that  it  is  still  possible  to  excite  en- 
thusiasm in  a  concert  hall  with  works  of  Bach. 
But  the  way  Mendelssohn  plays  Bach's  compo- 
sitions, is  something  one  must  hear.  David 
played  the  Chaconne  in  a  style  no  less  masterly, 
and  with  the  fine  accompaniment  of  Mendelssohn, 
of  which  we  have  remarked  before  now. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  filled  by 
Handel.  If  it  could  have  been  quite  as  well, 
we  should  have  preferred  to  hear  him  hefore  Bach. 
After  Bach  he  makes  a  less  deep  impression. 
The  pieces  selected  were  : 

Overture  to  the  "Messiah." 

Recitative   and   Air,   from   the   same,   sung  by  Frl. 

Schloss. 
Theme  with   variations,   for  Piano,  played  by  Men- 
delssohn. 
Four  Double  Choruses  from  "Israel  in  Egypt." 

The  third  piece  among  these  was  new,  and 
under  Mendelssohn's  hands  it  had  a  charmingly 
naive  eifect.  In  the  choruses,  as  well  as  in  those 
by  Bach,  and  also  in  those  of  the  three  preced- 
ing concerts,  a  considerable  number  of  amateurs 
co-operated,  which  .deserves  grateful  mention. 

The  Concert  of  the  28th  of  January  was  de- 
voted to  Haydn.  Great  as  was  the  variety  con- 
tained in  the  programme,  the  evening  must  have 
wearied  many  a  listener  :  and  naturally  enough, 
for  Haydn's  music  has  always  been  a  great  deal 
played  here ;  one  can  learn  nothing  from  him ; 
he  is  like  a  familiar  old  friend  of  the  family,  who 
of  course  is  always  welcomed  with  respect :  but 
he  has  no  longer  any  deeper  interest  for  the  pres- 
ent time.     The  pieces  performed  were  : 

Introduction,  Kccitative,  Air  and  Chorus  from  the 
"Creation  ;  "  the  solo  sung  by  Frl.  Schloss. 

Quartet  ("God  save  the  Emperor  Franz")  for  string 
instruments,  played  by  Herren  David,  Klengel, 
Scluilz  and  Wittmann. 

Motet :  "Du  hisCs,  clem  Riilim  and  Ehre  gebiihrel." 

Symphony  in  B  flat  m.ajor. 

The  Hunt,  and  Vintage,  from  the  "Seasons." 


How  all  hearts  still  adhere  to  Mozart,  the 
following  concert  gave  proof.  Orchestra  and  solo 
players,  too,  shone  in  their  highest  splendor ;  it 
was  a  concert,  at  which  we  could  have  wished  all 
Germany  to  be  present,  to  join  in  the  jubilee 
which  its  great  master  prompted  on  that  evening. 
Does  it  not  seem  as  if  Moiart's  works  became 
ever  fresher,  the  more  one  hears  them !  Some 
of  his  songs,  too,  had  been  looked  up  for  this  occa- 
sion ;  they  were  still  fragrant  as  young  violets. 
In  lieu  of  all  description,  let  the  choice  and  beau- 
tiful programme  follow  here : 
Overture  to  Titus. 
Eecitative  and  Aria,  with  Violin  obligato,  performed 

by  Frl.  Schloss  and  Herr  David. 
Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  played  by  F. 

Mendelssolm. 
Two  Songs,  sung  by  Frl.  Schloss. 
Symphony  in  C  major  ("Jupiter.") 

But  one  of  the  richest  musical  evenings,  such 
as  are  seldom  to  be  heard  perhaps  in  the  world, 
was  that  of  Feb.  11,  which  gave  us  nothing  but 
music  of  Beethoven.     The  hall,  too,  seemed  to 
us  more  brilliantly  filled  than  ever ;  the  orches- 
tra, packed  full  of  singers  and  of  players,  with 
their  hearts  in  their  work,  presented  a  beautiful 
sight.     Among   the  guests  was  soon  discovered 
that  genial  artist,  who  seems  to  have  sat  to  Beet> 
hoven  himself  for  one  of  his  greatest  creations, 
his   Fidelio :    Madame    Schrceder-Devrient, 
whom   chance   had   led   to   Leipzig  just   at  the 
happy  time.     And  so  there  were  noble  artist  na- 
tures enough  met  together,  to  represent  Beetho- 
ven in   the   worthiest    manner.     Nor   must  the 
young  Russian,  Gulomy,  go  unmentioned,  who, 
as  yet  but  little  known,  won  well  merited  consid- 
eration by  his  playing  of  the   Violin  Concerto  in 
D  major.     The  concert  gave  us : 
The  Overture  to  Leonora,  in  C  major. 
Ki/rie  and  Gloria,  from  the  Mass  in  C,  op,  86. 
The  Violin  Concerto,  in  D. 
Sbng  :  "Adelaide." 
Ninth  (Choral)  Symphony. 

The  Overture  was  encored  and  repeated.  We 
wondered  at  this,  since  there  was  still  so  much 
for  the  orchestra  to  do.  The  Kyrie  and  Gloria 
were  somewhat  weakened  after  two  hearings  of 
that  gigantic  piece.  AVe  have  already  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  player  of  the  violin  piece.  The 
composition  is  one  of  Beethoven's  finest,  and 
must  be  placed,  so  far  as  invention  is  concerned, 
in  the  same  rank  with  hi^  earlier  symphonies. 
In  the  playing  of  the  virtuoso  there  was  much 
which  we  could  have  wished  more  tender,  more 
singing,  and  more  German  ;  in  the  fiery  passages 
it  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Cadenzas, 
which  he  interwove,  were  not  by  Beethoven, 
as  any  one  could  see  soon  enough.  For  the 
rendering  of  Adelaide — whom  could  one  have 
wished  so  much,  as  her  who  sang  it :  JIadame 
Sciieoeder-Devrient,  who  readily  presented 
herself  at  Mendelssohn's  request.  The  public 
were  transpoi'tcd  with  a  sort  of  intoxication  when 
she  stepped  forward ;  and  though  an  artist  may 
have  got   habituated  to  ever  so  great  triumphs, 
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she  must  have  felt  and  doubtless  did  feel  rejoiced 
at  such  a  rcspoose  as  this. 

We  had  still  the  Ninth  Symphony  before  us. 
It  seems  as  if  people  were  at  last  beginning  to 
see  that  in  it  the  great  man  lias  given  us  his 
greatest.  I  do  not  remember  any  time  before 
when  it  was  received  with  such  fiery  enthusiasm. 
By  tliis  expression,  we  would  praise  much  less 
the  work  tlian  the  public ;  the  work  stands  above 
all  praise ;  so  often  has  this  been  affirmed  already 
in  our  pages,  that  we  have  nothing  more  to  say 
about  it.  The  e.xecution  was  altogether  e.xcel- 
lent  and  full  of  life.  In  the  Scherzo  we  heard 
one  tone,  whose  significance  Mendelssohn's  glance 
had  seized  most  sharply,  and  which  we  never  be- 
fove  had  heard  come  out  with  so  much  meaning ; 
the  single  d  of  a  bass  trombone  makes  there  an 
astonishing  elfeot,  and  gives  a  whoil}'  new  life  to 
the  passage.  (Compare  score,  page  66,  od  meas- 
ure, and  page  74,  8th  measure. 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  Autuam  Opera  Season  in  Paris. 

(From  tlie  TjOndon  AtUeureum.) 

In  redemption  of  the  promise  lately  made  to  offer 
some  notice  of  the  operas  talked  of  and  lately  pro- 
duced in  Paris,  we  begin  without  preamble  at  the 
Opira  Comique. 

There  some  activity  is  obvious,  both  in  the  form 
of  new  appearances  and  new  works. — Our  neighbors 
have  accepted  their  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
the  tale  showing  how  Queen  Elizabetli  displayed  her 
love,  in  a  tavern,  to  Shakspeare,  when  the  playwright 
was  drank — with  subsequent  adventures  no  less  prob- 
able— from  MM.  Leuven  and  Rosier,  and  with  the 
music  of  M.  Thomas.  That  marvellous  opera  ran 
its  hundred  nights  ore  it  was  laid  by.  It  lias  just 
been  carefully  revived,  to  introduce  a  new  yjrf'maf/o/intr, 
Mdllc.  .Monrose.  Another  artist  from  the  school  of 
M.  Duprez — of  a  stage  family,  and  thus,  it  may  be 
said,  born  to  the  theatre.  Mdlle.  Monrose  has  a  good 
soprano  voice,  least  good  in  those  topmost  notes  which 
all  soprani  will  insert  when  and  wherever  they  can, 
in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  the  modern  pitch.  Her  ex- 
ecution is  generally  firm — her  apiiearance  is  pleasing. 
There  is  nothing  at  present  to  fascinate  m  Mdlle. 
Monrose  ;  but  everything  to  promise  another  of  those 
firm,  intelligent,  available  singers  who  are  only  to  be 
found  in  Paris.  Her  right  place  may  ultimately 
prove  the  Grand  Opera. — M.  Montaubry,  the  tenor, 
has  improved,  having  grown  more  of  a  singer  and 
less  ot  an  imitator  of  Si.  ChoUet  than  he  was.  M. 
Warot,  an  accessory  tenor,  sings  his  romance  with 
such  an  agreeable  voice  and  good  taste,  as  to  prove 
himself  a  charming  artist  of  the  second  class. — The 
first  autumnal  novelty,  "La  Pagode,"  has  a  poor 
libretto,  by  M.  St.  Georges,  built  on  the  hackneyed 
story  of  an  European  officer  wlio  falls  in  love  with 
one  whom  he  thinks  a  Brahmin  priestess.  This  has 
been  set  to  music  as  essay-piece  by  a  young  com- 
poser, of  whom  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  lie  seems  lo 
have  attempted  little,  and  perfectly  lo  have  fulfilled 
his  attempt.  The  new  ladies  who  appeared  in  "La 
Pagode"  are  unusually  poor,  their  place  of  exhibi- 
tion considered. 

The  Theatre  Lyriipie  has  duly  opened  for  the  sea- 
son, and  the  promises  of  itfe  manager,  as  stated  in  the 
papers,  for  the  coming  campaign,  are  a  new  opera  by 
AI.  Semet  for  Madame  Ugalde,  Gluck's  "  Orphee," 
with  Madame  Viardot ;  further,  three-act  operas  by 
JIM.  Maillart,  Poise,  Reyer  Gounod  and  Clapisson. 
When  a  list  is  so  liberal,  it  is  safe  to  read  "or"  instead 
of  "also,"  even  in  the  case  of  a  management  so  inde- 
fatigable as  that  of  M.  Carvalho. — His  theatre  de- 
serves honorable  support,  were  it  only  for  its  revivals. 
— For  the  first  time  in  our  musical  memory  has  Mo- 
zart's "  Enlevement "  been  well  represented.  As  it 
stands  originally,  the  opera  of  "Die  Entfiihrung," 
written  for  exceptional  persons,  is  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  any  ordinary  troupe  of  singers, — its  beauty  im- 
paired by  tediousness — and  its  story  prolix  and  silly. 
The  French  librettists  who  have  touched  the  book 
have  not  made  it  wise.  They  have  been  compelled 
to  bring  about  a  sudden  solution  of  a  difficulty  added 
by  them  to  make  it  interesting ;  but  the  drama  now 
moves,  and  may  now  be  accepted  among  biijfo  operas. 
— That  which  has  been  done  by  the  music  is  judi- 
cious. The  position  of  one  or  two  pieces  has  been 
changed  :  some  few  redundancies  have  been  taken 
away, — one  of  the  tremendous  soprano  bravuras  has 
been  transferred  from  the  part  of  Constance  to  that  of 


Blondine, — the  local  color  has  been  enhanced  by  the 
melo-dramatic  repetition  of  Mozart's  Turkish  music, 
to  support  the  stage  business.  Then,  by  way  of 
entr'acte  to  the  second  act,  Mozart's  "Rondo  alia 
Turca"  has  been  scored,  and  so  irresistibly,  by  M. 
Gounod,  as  to  get  its  nightly  encore.  The  purists 
have  been  thrown  into  great  wrath  on  the  occasion, 
forgetting  tliat  Mozart  set  the  example,  by  scoring 
one  of  Handel's  Musettes,  to  occu]3y  an  analogous  sit- 
uation in  "Acis."  Wrath  or  no  wrath,  the  fact  re- 
mains unaltered  that  Mozart's  comic  masterpiece  has 
been  successfully  restored  to  the  stage  under  condi- 
tions different  from  those  of  unauthorized  tampering, 
such  as  we  have  seen  (to  our  shame)  in  London  ;  and 
such  as  were  the  rule  in  France  with  regard  to  foreign 
operas,  when  men  like  M.  Castil  Blaze  undertook  to 
pull  to  pieces,  to  eke  and  to  amend  them.  The  per- 
formance at  the  Theatre  Lyrirpie  is  very  good.  "The 
action  now  mainly  lies  on  Madame  Ugalde,  (Blon- 
ch'ne)y  who  sings  the  murderous  bravuras  referred  to 
with  great  firmness,  shirking  neither  roulade  nor  nltis- 
simo  note,  and  who  acts  with  due  assurance  and  vi- 
vacity— and  on  M.  Battaille,  who  is  Osmin.  This 
gentleman  is  about  the  most  accomplished  stage  basso 
we  recollect.  His  voice,  never  very  sonorous,  may 
have  lost  some  power,  but  it  is  still  perfectly  under 
control  within  its  extensive  register, — even — flexible, 
and  at  the  service  of  musical  skill.  Whatever  pas- 
sage can  be  written  for  such  a  voice,  whether  the  same 
be  grave  or  gay,  M.  Battaille  can  present  like  a  real 
artist.  His  Osmin,  too,  in  its  dry  stupidity,  veined 
by  suspicion  and  jealous  f(?rocity,  is  a  piece  of  acting 
which  may  rank  with  the  best  of  such  men  as  La- 
hlache  and  Signor  Ronconi.  The  other  parts  in  the 
"Enlevement  are  fairly  filled,  and  the  opera,  as  it 
stands,  should,  we  repeat,  and  we  fancy  will,  keep 
the  stage. — Mdlle.  Sax,  anew  soprano,  having  a  voice 
more  powerful  than  is  common  in  France,  made,  the 
other  evening,  a  good  first  appearance  at  the  Theatre 
Li/rique  as  the  Countess  in  "Figaro,"  which  master- 
piece goes  very  well  in  its  F'rench  dress, — the  con- 
certed music  and  stage  business  with  greater  neatness 
and  animation  in  union  than  are  attain.ahle  out  of 
France. — The  next  revival  will  be  that  of  "Orphee," 
the  superintendence  of  which,  we  are  glad  to  learn, 
has  been  confided  to  M.  Berlioz.  Owing  to  the  Large 
number  of  impurities  in  the  copies,  and  of  variations 
in  the  French  and  Italian  versions  of  the  opera,  the 
task  is  one  requiring  no  common  patience,  sagacity 
and  knowledge  of  the  master.  Meanwhile,  produc- 
tion has  not  stood  still  at  the  The'dtre  Lijriqne. 
— Two  good  subjects,  the  rise  and  fall  of  Lulli,  and 
our  English  national  hymn,  (here  attributed  to  the 
Italian  marmiton,  of  course,  in  utter  defiance  of  Mr. 
Chappell,)  have  been  thrown  away  in  "Le  Violon  du 
Roi,"  a  three-act  comic  opera,-  the  first  of  M.  Car- 
valho's  novelties.  The  composer  is  Mr.  Deffes,  who 
never  gets  beyond  prettiness,  and  as  seldom  shows 
any  of  the  skill  of  a  trained  artist.  One  or  two  of 
his  melodies,  the  slightest  of  the  slight,  are  good- 
humored,  without  being  vulgar.  The  book  is  equally 
flimsy,  and  had  not  execution  been  good,  "Le  Vio- 
lon" might  be  described  in  the  same  words  as  "La 
Pagode."  There  is  no  novelty  in  such  productions, 
save  the  names  of  their  writers,  compared  with  whom 
such  forgotten  melodists  and  musicians  as  Philidor, 
Monsigny,  Delayrac  and  Delia  Maria,  would  be  nov- 
elties indeed. — The  city  of  Paris  has  claimed  the 
Theatre  Lijrique  with  a  view  of  driving  some  new 
street  through  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  where  it 
stands.  A  new  theatre  in  its  stead,  is,  we  understand, 
to  be  built  in  the  Place  du  Chatclet. 

Last  on  the  list — how  changed  since  the  days  when 
it  took  the  lead  ! — comes  the  Grand  Oprfra.  The 
earnestness  with  which  the  supporters  of  this  state  es- 
tablishment dwell  on  the  "improbable  height,"  the 
luxurious  "  developments,"  and  the  few  deep  notes 
of  Mdlle.  Vestvali,  is  melancholy.  It  was  only  yes- 
terday that  the  same  sworn  praisers  were  declaring 
that  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  was  indispensable  to  the 
theatre.  Bellini's  weak  and  sickly  opera  could  not 
keep  the  French  musical  stage,  even  if  its  .Tidiet  and 
Ti/balt  were  the  graceful  singers  that  Madame  and 
M.  Gueymaid  are  not. — In  his  feudleton  on  "I  Mon- 
teccbi,"  M.  Berlioz  contributes  a  word  memoranda  on 
Shakspeare  operas  by  commending  in  detail  Steibelt's 
music  to  the  tragedy,  spoiled  though  the  tale  was, 
for  Steibelt,  Iiy  some  incompetent  librettist.  We  are 
inclined  to  trust  this  commendation  :  having  long  felt 
that  Steibelt,  as  a  composer,  has  been  too  indiscrimi- 
nately underrated.  He  was  a  melodist,  besides  a  fan- 
cier of  finger-wonders,  as  the  tune  to  which  Keats 
wrote  the  song — 

Hush  !  hush  !  tread  softly, 

and  the  well  known  "  Storm  "  Roiido  may  remind 
those  who  care  to  seek  no  further.  He  was  more 
than  a  melodist  in  some  of  his  duet  Sonatas,  there 
showing  no  common  expression  and  passion,  which 
latter  rose  every  now  and  then  to  grandeur — often  in- 


tolerably prolix,  it  is  true — sometimes  needlessly  me- 
chanical—  but  generally  starting  from  some  clear  and 
characteristic  idea.  Such  a  composer  ought  not  to  be 
so  entirely  laid  on  the  shelf,  as  seems,  for  the  mo- 
ment, Steibelt's  case. — To  return  from  a  good  com- 
poser to  a  bad  singer :  the  opera  of  Bellini  and  its 
Romeo  are  found  failures  by  the  public.  The  lady 
seems  unequal  to  the  French  repertory  adapted  to  a 
low  female  voice  ;  and  there  is  talk  "of  fitting  bcr 
with  new  parts  ;  such  as  .Jeanne  de  la  Ilacliette.  A 
resetting  of  the  story  of  Dido  is  also  among  the  ru- 
mors. Ere  another  feat  can  be  accompli.'^hed,  some 
newer  cantatrice  may  be  found,  more  improbably  tall, 
otherwise  more  attractive,  and  even  less  of  a  singer, 
and  the  plan  accordingly  he  laid  by.  Meanwhile  the 
theatre  is  falling  back  (falling  to  pieces  one  might 
justifiably  say.)  on  the  Italian  repertory.  "Semira- 
mide,"  patched  up.S'ith  dances  by  M.  Caraffa,  is  to 
be  ])reparcd  for  the  introduction  of  the  sisters  Mar- 
chisio.  JI.  Gounod  has  been  commissioned  to  pro- 
duce a  new  Avoik  at  the  Crrand  Opera,  on  a  subject 
no  less  ambitious  than  "  The  Deluge."  If  the  tale 
be  true,  the  choice  of  subject,  we  cannot  but  think,  is 
a  mistaken  one. — The  wonderful  tenor  who  is  always 
to  come  has  not  yet  come  ;  but  M.  Michot  has  been 
summoned  by  State-edict  to  leave  the  The'dtre  Lyriqne 
and  try  his  fortune  in  the  Ihte  Lepelletier  ;  and  it  is 
said,  seriously,  that  M.  Roger  has  the  painful  inten- 
tion of  re-appearing  on  the  stage  with  a  false  arm — 
having  for  that  reason  declined  two  official  appoint- 
ments which  have  been  ofl'ered  him  since  his  accident. 
Then,  besides  a  wonderful  tenor,  there  is  always  a 
wonderful  woman  to  come.  This  year  the  bnlbul 
that  is  to  be  is  no  noble  lady — nor  has  she  a  hump  on 
her  back,  but  she  is  an  escaped  Odalisque — Sersefras 
Ilaimni,  by  name — who  has  escaped  fuom  the  gilded 
grate  and  the  arahah — so  strong  has  been  her  passion 
for  the  Christian  musical  stage,  and  so  incomparalile 
is  her  voice. — Meanwhile,  the  swoop  on  the  land  fac- 
ing the  end  of  the  Tine  de  la  Pair,  which  is  to  open 
a  wide  street  up  to  the  Norman  Railroad,  and  to  im- 
plv  other  of  tho.se  wholesale  changes  so  numerous  in 
Paris  during  the  Second  Empire,  is  to  give  the  city  a 
new  grand  opera  house,  it  is  said.  The  work  of  de- 
molition has,  at  all  events,  commenced,  and  with  it 
the  filling  up  of  the  Rue  Basse  des  Remparts,  the  ex- 
istence of  which,  as  we  pointed  out  some  time  since, 
is  next  to  incompatible  with  a  theatre  requiring  lib- 
eral means  of  access  and  exit. 


Wagner's  Tristan  and  Isolde. 

(Continued  from  page  251.) 

The  third  act  shows  us  the  gaitlen  of  Tristan's 
castle.  The  sea  is  visible  over  the  wall.  "A  plain- 
tive pastoral  tune  is  heard  on  a  shepherd's  pipe." 

Tristan  is  lying,  as  if  without  life,  on  a  couch. 
His  faithful  Kurwenal — who,  by  the  way,  is  the  only 
characteristically  treated  figure  in  the  whole  drama — 
has  convej-ed  him  to  the  place,  and  now  stands  he- 
hind  him.  He  has,  also,  despatched  a  trusty  sailor  "to 
the  only  physician-ess  that  is  of  any  good."  Tristan 
aw.akes.  His  honest  companion  does  all  he  can  to 
make  Tristan  recognize  his  home,  but  Tristan's 
thoughts  are  roaming  in  other  regions.  "I  was  where 
I  always  have  been,  whither  /  (70  /or  ei'i?)'— where  only 
one  knowing  is  ours  :  divine-eternal,  ever-forr/etting  .'"* 
The  poor  "  day,"  of  course,  comes  second  best  off 
ag.ain.  Kurwenal  announces  to  the  enthusiastic 
dreamer  that  he  has  sent  for  Isolde.  This  rouses 
him  up,  but,  .as  the  shepherd  hoy  still  continues  play- 
ing upon  his  pipe  the  mournful  strain — as  a  sign  that 
no  bark  is  visible — Tristan  relapses  into  his  melan- 
choly fit,  and  what  is  more,  faints.  But  he  recovers  : 
a  merry  strain  is  heard,  "The  ship  !  the  ship  ! "  He 
is  unable  to  contain  himself.  Isolde  approaches. 
Even  while  behind  the  scenes  she  exclaims  :  "Tris- 
tan !  beloved  ! "  He  springs  up  :  "Ijow  do  1  hear 
the  liflht !  "  (!)  rushes  into  her  arms,  and  sinks,  life- 
less, at  her  feet. 

This  scene  takes  up  in  the  book  twenty-three  pages, 
the  rest  extending  over  eleven  more.  It  will,  we 
should  say,  be  a  rather  tough  job  for  the  singer,  since 
Tristan  is  not,  like  Tannhiiuser,  in  the  last  act,  shat- 
tered merely  internally,  but  bodily  wounded  to  the 
death.  The  narrative,  too,  in  Tannhriuscr,  possesses 
more  variety  and  interest  than  the  dreamy,  mystical 
expression  of  one  and  the  same  sentiment,  although 
Wa"-nerlias,  with  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  endeav- 
ored to  relieve  the  monotony  by  the  sounds  of  the 
she))lierd's  song,  and,  also,  by  making  Kurwenal  ob- 
serve and  describe,  from  the  watch-tower,  the  course 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  danger  it  runs  from  the  rocks 
that  line  the  shore. 

Isolde's  grief  bursts  forth  ;  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  expressed  is  pervaded  by  a  strain  of  real  feeling 
and  true  poetry.  She  falls,  in  a  fainting  state,  upon 
the  corpse. 

*"Woein  W/ssen  uns  eigen  :  gottliches  Ur-Vcrgessen .' ^^ 
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"Tumult  and  clasliing;  of  weapons  heard  from  the 
shore  below."  King  Marke,  having  landed,  forces 
his  way  up.  Behind  the  scenes,  the  voices  of  Bran- 
gane  and  Melot.  Kurwenal,  placing  himself  at  the 
castle-gate  (at  tlie  bacl<),  cuts  down  Mclot,  and  rushes 
on  MarlvC  and  the  armed  men.  He  is  wounded,  and 
dies  hy  the  side  of  Tristan's  corpse.  Brangiine,  who 
"has  swung  lierself  sideways  overthe  wall"  (!)  busies 
her.sclf  witli  Isolde.  She  brings  her  to  her  senses, 
and  informs  her  tliat  she  has  confessed  to  the  King 
"the  secret  of  tlie  drink,"  and  that  he  has  come  to 
renounce  her  and  give  Iter  in  marriage  to  Tristan  ! 
Tlie  good  Marke,  also,  speaks  a  few  words,  which 
commence  with  his  favorite  mode  of  address  :  "Why, 
Isolde,  why  this  to  me  ?  "  In  conformity  with  Wag- 
ner's dramaturgical  code,  he  resigns  himself  to  a  mir- 
acle, to  magic,  but  it  is  too  late.  Isolde  listens  to 
all  that  is  said,  without  taking  any  interest  in  it,  and 
breathes  out  her  soul  in  a  state  of  enthusiastic  clair- 
voyance,  which  concludes  as  follows: 
"  In  the  joy-sefL's 

Surging  swell, 

In  the  fragrance-billows' 

Re.^ouTidiug  tone. 

In  the  world-breath's 

Waving  all— 

To  drown — 

To  sink— 

Unconscious — 

Supreme  bliss  !  " 
"She  sinks,  as  though  transfigured,  upon  Tristan's 
corpse.     Great  emotion  and  iranaport  among  the  by- 
standers; Marke   blesses    the   bodies.     The   curtain 
falls  slowly." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Over  the  HiUs. 

The  old  hound  wags  his  shaggy  tail, 

And  I  know  what  he  wottld  say ; 
It's  over  the  hills  we'll  hound,  old  hound, 

Over  the  hills  and  away. 

There's  nought  for  us  here  save  to  count  the  clock, 

And  hang  the  head  all  day : 
But  over  the  hills  we'll  bound,  old  hound. 

Over  the  hills  and  away. 

Here  among  men  we're  like  the  deer 

That  yonder  is  our  prey : 
So,  over  the  heather  we'll  bound,  old  hound. 

Over  the  hills  and  away. 

The  hj'pocrite  is  master  here. 

But  he's  the  cock  of  clay  : 
So,  over  the  hills  we'll  bound,  old  hound, 

Over  the  hills  and  away. 

The  women,  they  shall  sigh  and  smile, 

And  madden  whom  they  may  : 
It's  over  the  hills  we'll  bound,  old  hound, 

Over  the  hills  and  away. 

Let  silly  lads  in  couples  run 

To  pleasure,  a  wicked  fay  : 
'Tis  ours  on  the  heather  to  bound,  old  hound, 

0  ver  the  hills  and  away. 

The  torrent  glints  under  the  rowan  red, 

And  shakes  the  bracken  spray  : 
What  joy  on  the  heather  to  bound,  old  hound. 

Over  the  hills  and  away. 

The  sun  bursts  broad,  and  the  heathery  bed 

Is  purple  and  orange  and  gray  : 
Away,  and  away,  we'll  bound,  old  hound. 
Over  the  hills  and  away. 
-Once  a  Week.  George  Meredith. 


A  ITew  Style  of  Operatic  Criticism. 

(Faom  the  Saturday  Press,  New  York.) 
Two  sensations  : 

1.  Maria  di  Rohan:  Gazzaniga,  Stigelli,  Ferri, 
Mme.  Strakoseh. 

2.  La  Favorita:  Gazzaniga,  Eeahcardb,  Amodio, 
Junca. 

ilaria  di  Rohan  is  not  very  frequently  done  here, 
and  it  is  not  generally  well  treated  wbeii  it  is  done. 

The  story  is  pretty  good,  though  hardly  the  thing 
for  the  domestic  fireside  of  a  New  Connection  Meth- 
dist  family. 

Probably  everybody  knows  all  about  Maria.  She 
was  a  very  well  bred  person,  with  a  weakness  for 
flirtation. 

That  was  in  the  time  of  Louis  something  (not  Del 
raonico's)  or  the  Regenoy,  I  forget  which. 


In  such  matters,  one  can't  be  particular  about  dates, 
— the  number  of  women  of  Maria's  order  having 
been  very  large,  in  France  and  elsewhere,  at  all 
known  periods. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  several  in  New  York,  now. 

They  are  good  things  to  make  jjlays  and  operas  of. 

In  point  of  fact,  I  don't  know  what  the  composers 
and  dramatic  authors  would  do  without  them. 

In  this  opera,  Maria  gets  into  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble through  her  flirtations,  first  with  the  contnilto,  a 
sort  of  Page  of  the  last  century,  and  then  with  the 
tenor,  the  Count  de  Chaiais,  a  man  about  town,  and 
not  a  proper  person  to  ask  to  dinnei-,  if  there  are 
grown-up  young  ladies  in  the  family.  The  baritone, 
the  Dnke  de  C/ierreiise,  who  has  a  proprietory  right 
over  Maria,  don't  see  all  this  in  an  agreeable  light ; 
and  after  a  terrific  row,  and  several  fights  and  propo- 
sitions to  fight,  he  (ihc  baritone)  takes  the  tenor  into 
a  little  closet  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  stage,  and 
then  and  there,  ^vith  a  deadly  weapon — to  wit,  a  pis- 
tol, charged  with  powder  and  a  leaden  bullet — does 
him  to  death.  Kcturning,  the  triumphant  baritone 
strikes  an  attitude  iu  the  centre,  .and  the  unfortunate 
Maria  flops  down  in  one  corner,  like  a  discarded  bath 
towel. 

As  I  said,  it  is  a  very  pretty  story. 

The  music  is  considered  as  among  the  finest  that 
Donizetti  has  written, — passionate,  powerful,  sensu- 
ous,— it  belongs  to  the  thorough  Italian  school,  which 
I  believe  no  one  except  Donizetti,  Verdi,  and  Merca- 
dante  ever  expressed. 

It  is  unfortuiuite  for  us,  however,  that  the  artists 
will  take  liberties  with  the  score  of  Alarin  di  Rohan, 
cutting  and  slashing  it  .as  furiously  as  if  it  were  a 
Ledfjer  drama,  or  a  five-act  tragedy  by  "a  distin- 
guished American  author."  Stigelli,  the  tenor,  had 
very  hard  work  with  his  role,  and  sung  what  he  could 
manage  of  it.  as  if  he  was  in  great  pain.  He  may 
truly  be  called  a  painstaking  artist.  [That  expres- 
sion is  original  with  the  ci'itic  of  the  Spirit.]  Gazza- 
niga gut  herself  up  very  well  for  Maria,  and  looked 
like  the  fascinating  feminine  whom  she  intended  to 
represent.  She  sang  the  Cavatina  of  the  first  act, — 
a  favorite  concert-piece  with  her — admirably;  and  al- 
though overshadowed,  not  to  say  bullied  by  the  bari- 
tone, was  still  very  fine  in  the  last  act. 

Ferri  won  the  lionors  of  the  night,  as  Badiali  did 
before  him,  and  as  every  decent  baritone  always  will 
in  this  opera.  People  always  like  to  see  the  tenor 
pitched  into  when  it  is  done  strong,  and  Ferri  is  abso- 
lutely ferruginous.  I  am  very  fond  of  this  baritone's 
style  of  singing ;  his  mezzo-voee  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  heard,  and  his  execution  remarkably  fine.  He 
nearly  set  an  enthusiastic  foreign  friend  of  mine 
crazy,  and  created  a  real  furore. 

Mme.  Strakoseh  looks  too  prim,  proper,  and  mat- 
ronly en  garfon,  and  was  not  equal  to  the  mnsiciil 
requirements  of  the  role  of  di  Gondi.  Who  can  ever 
forget  the  slashing  way  in  which  Vestvali  acted  iti 
She  suggested  rope  ladders,  assignations,  duels,  and 
billet  doux  in  every  movement. 

That'll  do  for  Maria. 

Now  about  Beancarde'. 

I  think  young  Coupon  expressed  the  opinion  of  the 
audience  that  assisted  at  the  Favorita  on  Wednesday. 

Young  Coupon's  Governor  is  cashier,  or  some- 
thing, in  a  bank,  and  the  juvenile  looks  at  everything 
from  a  Wall-street  point  of  view. 

So  he  said  to  me  :  "  I  say,  do  you  know  what  I 
think  1"       ' 

Never  having  suspected  him  of  any  exercise  of  bis 
mental  faculties,  if  he  has  any,  I,  of  course,  replied 
in  the  negative : 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  :  Brignoli's  stock  goes  up  ten 
per  cent,  every  time  they  take  and  trot  out  a  new 
tenor.     I'd  like  five  shares  in  it  now." 

Now  I  don't  intend  to  compare  Brignoli  and  Bean- 
carde' together.  But  the  comparison  is  irresistilily 
forced  u])on  a  public  which  has  become  accustomed 
to  the  first-named  artist  in  a  role,  the  music  of  which 
is  admirably  suited  to  his  powers.  So  this  public 
says  Beaucarde'  may  have  been  a  great  singer ;  he 
certainly  sings  well  now ;  he  is  a  fair  actor,  though 
not  young  enough  nor  handsome  enough  for  the  Le- 
onoras to  go  crazy  Shout ;  but  he  has  evidently,  in 
some  inspired'(!)  moment,  sung  himself  out  of  voice. 

Like  all  the  artists,  Beaucarde'  has  been  a  warm 
political  partizan  in  Italy.  In  '48  he  was  a  most  ar- 
dent Bepublican — one  of  the  reddest  of  the  red.  A 
friend,  who  was  at  Florence  during  that  exciting  pe- 
riod, tells  us  that  Beaucarde  went,  personally,  dav^ 
after  day,  among  the  insurgents,  singing  the  songs  of 
Liberty,  and  teaching  them  to  the  young  men.  At 
night  iie  would  go  to  the  theatre,  and  sing  in  the  op- 
era. The  next  day  would  find  him  again  in  the 
ranks.  His  voice  was  then  in  its  prime,  but  ho  has 
absolutely  almost  worn  it  out. 

P^Sueh  an  artist  as  Beaucarde  really  is,  even  now, 
cannot  fail  with  our  poblic.     This  is  quite  as  certain 


as  Coupon's  idea,  that  Brignoli  will  not  he  supplanted. 
It  is  a  good  idea,  .also,  to  have  an  artist  like  Beau- 
carde', to  keep  Brignoli  up  to  his  work. 

Gazzaniga's  Leonora  is  truly  a  great  performance. 
In  the  last  act,  she  gives  you  a  sensation  equal  to  the 
shock  of  a  galvanic  battery.  There  are  occasional 
fliisbes  in  Gazzaniga's  acting  which  are  worthy  of 
Ristori. 

The  Matinees  are  coming  up  again — the  manager 
having  pledged  his  word  that  the  programmes  shall 
be  given  as  announced,  without  inutiliition. 

They  used  to  cut  an  act  here  and  there,  to  oblige 
some  artist  who  was  hungry  and  wanted  his  raacca- 
roni  at  half-past  three. 

The  public,  crinoline,  said  it  was  a  shame,  and  kept 
its  dollar  for  marrons  glace's. 

Now  the  public  is  mollified.  So  every  one  will  go 
to-day,  when  the  programme  is  immense.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  good  Italian  opera,  and  the  Draytons 
in  Doti't  Judije  In/  ApprMrances — very  appropriate 
motto  for  the  Academy,  just  now. 


A  E"ew  Pair  of  Singers. 

(From  the  Pbila&jlphia  Bulletin.) 

The  Misses  Natall,  whose  musical  talents  were 
much  admired  here  a  year  or  two  ago,  were  heard  on 
Saturday  afternoon  for  the  first  time  since  their 
return  from  their  brilliant  and  successful  artistic  tour 
in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  private  performance  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  before  a  num.ber  of  the  stockholders  and  their 
friends.  Rarely  have  artists  sung  under  greater  dis- 
advantages. 'The  only  accompaniment  was  a  piano, 
which,  in  such  a  house,  is  almost  nothing.  The 
auditorium  wiis  not  lighted,  so  that  the  singers  sang 
into  an  almost  pix)found  darkness,  having  nothing  to 
excite  or  inspire  them.  Besides  this,  they  were  to 
give  operatic  scenes,  and  had  to  imagine  tlie  presence 
of  other  characters  to  sing  to  and  act  with.  Noiwith- 
standing  all  these  obstacles,  they  acheived  a  remark- 
able success. 

The  younger  of  the  ladies.  Miss  Agnes  Natali, 
the  soprano,  appeared  first  as  Norma,  and  sang  the 
entire  opening  scene,  the  address  to  the  Druids,  the 
Cast  Diva  ami  the  A  hello  a  me  ritorna.  A  more  difli- 
cult  test  piece  a  debutante  could  not  have  under- 
taken ;  for  all  the  great  singers  that  have  visited  this 
country  have  been  heard  in  it.  But  miss  Agnes  did 
not  suffer  by  comparison.  There  was  a  little  ner- 
vousness and  at  first  an  undue  trembling  of  the 
voice  But  in  every  phrase  there  was  fine  intelligence, 
and  every  gesture  and  movement  in  the  opening 
recitative"  showed  true  comprehension  of  the  scene. 
Casta  Dira,  and  the  succeeding  A  hello,  were  admira- 
bly sung,  the  young  artist's  voice  filling  the  vast 
house  as  well  as  it  has  been  filled  bj'  more  mature 
sintiers;  while  her  execution  and  her  acting  surprised 
allwho  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  her  simply 
as  a  concert  singer-  The  was  loudly  applauded  a"t 
the  close.  The  duo,  Deh  con  te,  was  then  sung  with 
fine  effect.  Miss  Fanny  Natali  taking  the  part  of 
Adalijisa,  and  singing  it  admirably,  alihough  her 
voice  (a  contralto  of  extensive  range)  is  heard  to 
more  advantage  in  other  parts. 

The  next  representation  was  a  scene  from  IITrova- 
tore,  beginning  wilh  Stride  la  vetmpja  followed  by 
Condotta  ellero  in  coppi,  in  which  Miss  Fanny's  voice 
was  heard  to  very  great  advantage,  and  in  which  she 
showed  dramatic  talent  of  a  high  order.  The  closing 
pnrt  of  this  remarkable  scene  has  never  been  presen- 
ted here  with  better  effect,  notwithstaning  the  deficien- 
cies of  scene  and  surroundings,  and  there  weie  certain 
points  towards  the  conclusion  that  were  decidedly 
original  and  very  eftecti\e.  After  this  admirable 
performance,  the  "grand  duo  between  Duke  Alfonso 
and  Lncrczia  Borgia  was  given  Jliss  Agnes  Natal 
personating  Liicrczia  and  Signor  Rocco,  in  ordinary 
street  dress,  filling  the  part  of  the  Dtike,  Here,  too. 
Miss  Agnes  sang  admirably,  and  again  proved  that 
she  po.ssesscd  all  the  elemeiUs  of  a  fine  trngic  actress, 
who  only  needs  opportuniiics  to  attain  to  the  first  rank. 
After  th'is  Jliss  Fanny  Njitnli  aiipearcd  as  La  Fiylia 
del  Reqqimento,  and  went  through  the  Rataplan  scene, 
with  Rocco,  with  a  tireat  deal  of  s]iirit,  her  singing 
being  excellent  and  her  acting  ftill  of  vivacity  and 
intelligence.  This  closed  the  perlormance,  which 
gave  great  delight  to  the  small  but  very  critical  audi- 
ence present.  Signor  Rocco,  although  not  in  stage 
costume,  sang,  wiicnever  it  was  required,  in  his  usual 
excellent  manner,  and  assisted  materially  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  Misses  Natali. 

These  well  taught,  intelligent  and  most  deserving 
voung  artists,  of  whom  riiiladelpliia  has  reason  to  be 
proud,  expect  to  ap])ear  shortly  before  the  public  at 
the  Aciidemv,  with  a  tenor  barytone  and  basso  lo 
assist  tbcm  in  repress  nling  some  of  the  works  of  the 
best  modern  comiioscrs.  We  doubt  not  tlnit  )he 
Philadelphia  public,  which  is  so  generous  and  just  to 
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true  merit,  will  give  them  snch  a  reception  as  they 
deserre. 


Verdi's  "Sicilian  Vespers"  at  tlie  "Sevr  York 
Academy  of  Music. 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Nov.  S.) 

Italian  composers  go  throngh  a  certain  regime,  if 
they  have  stutV  enoaigh  in  them  to  snrvive  the  criti- 
cism of  an  Italian  pit,  which  i»  terrible  when  adverse. 
They  come  to  Paris.  Glack  and  Meyerbeer  being 
originally  Italians  so  far  as  their  music  is  concerned 
— eqctlly  with  Rossini  and  Verdi — advanced  to  Paris 
to  adapt  tlienreelves  to  French  prosody  and  French 
taste — which  is  Iiarder  poetically  and  deeper  orches- 
trally  than  the  Italian — an(!  formerly  was  less  florid 
as  regards  the  vocalization.  Verdi  having  succeeded 
with  three  or  fotir  Itahan  Operas,  received  the  honor 
of  a  comm.nfnd  to  compose  tliis  work  for  the  Academy 
at  Paris.  In  it,  of  course,  there  is  a  marked  contrast 
to  Italian  music.  Apart  from  the  metres,  wliich  de- 
termine the  shape  of  the  melodies,  the  orchestration 
is  more  highly  varied  or  colored,  and  the  whole  more 
learned  than  his  Italian  Operas.  We  do  not  find 
"The  Vespers,"^in  one  sense,  a  better  work  than  his 
"Ernani" — in  melocJy  it  is  not  so  fresh — in  working- 
up  much  superior. 

The  overture  is  a  good  instrnmental  piece.  Ros- 
sini, however,  has  not  found  a  rival  yet  for  the  in- 
comparable dan  which  pei'vades  his  overtures  :  but 
this  side  of  him",  theoTerture  is  a  well-expressed  and 
interesting  production.  It  was  well  led  by  Signor 
Muzio,  and  well  played  by  the  orchestra. 

The  curtain  rose  upon  a  scene  representing  a  pub- 
lic square  in  Palermo.  A  vigorous  dramatic  chorus 
— the  French  and  Sicilian  oppositions  appearing  in 
it — the  one  swaggering,  the  olhei  repressed — is  the 
first  piece  of  mnsic. 

This  is  followed  by  an  elegant  aria,  nicelv  sung  by 
Mad.  Colson — adroitly  instrumental,  in  which  the 
modern  high-violm  passages  figure.  Then  comes  a 
bass  air  by  Junca — a  slow  and  martial  movement — 
both  good.  A  duet  between  Madame  Colson  and 
Brignoli  oflfers  some  excellent  declamation,  and  some 
rare  orchestral  effects — especially  under  the  words, 
Piesso  alia  tomha  ch'  apresi,  and  a  good  melodic  cli- 
max. The  closing"  amorous  strains  of  the  andante 
are  of  the  same  color  as  the  famous  love-duet  in 
"William  Tell." 

A  beautiful  Tarantell.t  follows,  being  in  the  finale 
to  Act  II  in  the  original  version,  in  five  acts — bnt 
with  the  judicious  and  numerous  cuts  in  trie  piece  as 
given  here,  it  is  at  the  end  of  Act.  1.  The  persistent 
ictus  of  the  light-footed  delirious  Mediterancan  terp- 
sychoreanism  is  a  study  as  rendered  by  the  brilliant 
composer.  To  this  lively  business  ensues  a  chorus 
of  agitated  utterances  by  angry  men,  depicting  their 
blushes  of  shame  and  their  terror  at  the  insolent  and 
brutal  conduct  of  their  oppressors.  This  is  rounded 
off  by  a  fine  climax,  which  runs  into  a  moderately 
timed  barcarole,  and  suddenly  there  looms  over  the 
magnificent  scene  (and  the  scenery  is  superb,  worth 
all  the  attention  given  the  opera  J),  the  rarest  piece  of 
mobile  machinery — a  pleasare-barge  of  large  dimen- 
sions, adorned  with  lamps  and  filled  with  men  .and 
women.  Nothing  finer  in  the  mode  of  scenic  illus- 
tration could  be  a.sked  :  certainly  our  Academy  rivals 
any  in  Europe  when  it  is  so  liberally  adorned.  The 
applause  of  a  large  aiKlience  present  recognized  the 
taste  and  liberality  of  the  direction  in  preparing  such 
a  banquet  for  the  eye  as  well  as  for  the  ear. 

Act  II  presents  a  superb  aria  superbly  sung  bv 
Ferri.  The  nicety  and  originality  of  the  accompani- 
ment— violin  details  high-up — must  especially  strike 
connoisseurs.  We  ouKht  to  be  approaching  the  time 
when  such  artistic  elaborations  cannot  be  overlooked 
by  a  polite  audience.  For  the  rest — this  air  at  the 
first  bar  reminds  the  ear  of  a  baritone  solo  in  the 
conspiration  scene  of  The  Huguenots.  But  operas 
abound  in  similari.ies. 

We  now  come  to  a  tenor  and  baritone  duet — Brig- 
noli and  Ferri — admiralily  rendered.  The  reigning 
melody  is  in  the  overture.  The  orchestration  of  thi's 
is  very  finely  worked.  The  next  scene,  a  splendid 
palace,  new  also,,  is  a  study  for  the  admirers  of  the 
scenic  art.  The  costumes  here,  too,  are  magnificent. 
That  of  Mad.  Colson  shone  with  duchess-like  supe- 
riority. An  ensemble  piece  distinguished  for  a  mark- 
ed melody  of  long-held  notes  admitting  of  a  florid 
accompaniment  of  chromatic  or  half-toned  notes,  is 
particularly  interesting  to  connois.ieurs.  The  cur- 
tain fell  amid  applause,  and  the  singers  were  called 
before  it. 

The  third  act  introduces  us  to  a  delicious  Andante 
—  Gionio  di  pinnto,  snug  by  Brignoli.  It  is  of  the 
cndt-e  of  the  Serenade  of  Schubert.  The  duet  in 
which  this  figures,  has  also  a  very  beautiful  minor 
slow  movement,  Arrir/o!  ah  paiii  a  nn  core,  sung  bv 
Mad.  Colson.     Both 'these  airs  were  successes  with 


the  audience.  An  ecfatic  allegro,  accompanied  by 
the  harp,  is  next  in  play,  so  constructed  in  its  melody 
that  an  interjectional  response  can  be  thrown  into 
each  measure.  This  was  loudly  bissed — encored. 
After  a  Recitative  comes  a  charming  quartet,  Addio 
mia  terra.  This  is  admirably  worked  up  with  free 
counterpoints.  It  did  not  receive  the  plaudits  to 
wdiich  it  was  entitled.  A  chorus  De  prqfimdis,  highly 
dramatic,  with  free  counterparts,  exclamatory  ago- 
nies, is  an  elegant  conception.  A  vigorous  stretto  for 
the  crowd  ensues.  Some  of  the  best  music  of  this 
act  was  not  properly  appreciated.  But  it  has  intrin- 
sic merit,  and  will  last,  and  improve  the  more  it  is 
heard. 

The  music  of  the  Fourth  Act  includes  a  beautiful 
bolero,  half  minor  and  half  major,  beautifully  sung 
by  Mad.  Colson,  and  encored  by  .all  the  house.  Like- 
wise a  sti'iking  trio  and  ballad-like  air. 

The  opera  is  altogether  an  elaborate  musical  work, 
and  enlarges  the  fame  of  the  composer.  It  has  been 
carefully  rehearsed  and  went  smoothly.  The  scenery 
and  properties  by  Signor  Calyo,  after  the  originals  at 
the  Academy  of  Paris,  merit  every  eulogium. 

The  enterprise  and  liberality  of  Messrs.  Ullman  & 
Strakosch  in  preparing  so  brilliant  and  interesting  a 
spectacle,  drama  and  opera — for  it  is  all  three — will 
doubtless  continue  to  he  rewarded  by  a  rich  ovation 
at  the  hands  of  the  public. 

The  audience  was  choice  and  nnmerons,  and  in- 
cluded the  social  notabilities  and  artistic  crlebrities  of 
the  city. 


The  Proposed  Handel  College  in  London- 

(From  the  Musical  "n'orld.) 

The  "  Handel  College,"  as  most  of  our  readers 
.ire  aware,  has  for  its  object  the  maintenance  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  orphans  of  musicians  of  all  classes, 
who  are  British,  or  have  been  resident  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  idea  of  establishing  such  an  institution 
first  occurred  to  some  charitable  individuals,  who 
considered  it  somewhat  extraordinary  that  every 
branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  this  country,  except  music, 
was  signalized  by  an  asylum,  of  some  kind  or  other, 
for  the  orphans  of  its  members.  ...  It  has 
been  calculated  that  there  are  upwards  of  20,000  per- 
sons in  England,  who  obtain  a  livelihood  by  teaching 
music.  Two-thirds  of  these,  it  is  estim.ated,  are  mar- 
ried and  have  families.  There  are  hundreds  of  or- 
phans who  are  unsuccessful  candidates  at  our  differ- 
ent orphan  asylums  every  election,  and  a  lar<re  pro- 
portion of  them  are  children  of  musicians.  Here  we 
have  two  powerful  causes  of  pauperism,  reasons  ab- 
solute for  street  beggary.  And  yet  the  reclamation 
of  so  much  wretchedness  may  be  effected  by  the  lift- 
ing of  a  little  finger,  for  no  more  is  the  donation  of 
the  mite  demanded  from  the  benevolent. 

Upwards  of  one  million  of  persons,  it  is  computed, 
attend  musical  performances  in  London  every  year. 
In  almost  every  house  in  the  three  kingdoms  music 
is  taught,  played,  or  sung.  At  every  festival  music 
is  the  grand  element  of  success.  No  great  event  is 
suffered  to  take  place  without  the  aid  of  music.  All 
ceremonies,  all  reli.'ious  observances,  the  march  to 
battle,  the  return  from  victory,  even  the  glorification 
of  the  Godhead,  are  all  hallowed  by  musical  accom- 
paniments. Music  becomes  the  vehicle  of  our  thanks- 
giving in  happiness,  our  lamentation  in  sorrow.  It 
is  indeed  a  portion  of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  without 
it  we  have  no  being.  Shall,  therefore,  the  thing  it- 
self he  of  such  vast  account,  and  its  professors  of 
none?  Shall  we  glorify  music  and  despise  its  teach- 
ers? .  .  .  The  object  of  the  foundation  of  the 
"  Handel  College  "  is  manifest.  The  rea.sons  for  the 
name  are  not  so  obvious.  Of  course  the  first  thought 
w.as  merely  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  the 
orphans  of  musicians.  Then  came  the  consideration 
of  the  name.  Two  reasons  were  urged  for  designa- 
nating  the  College  after  the  great  German  composer  . 
it  was  the  centenary  yearof  Handel's  death,  and  Han- 
del in  his  lifetime,  and  Handel's  works,  before  and 
after  his  death,  have  effected  more  in  the  cause  of 
charity  than  any  dozen  composers  who  ever  wrote. 
What  the  immortal  musician  and  his  compositions 
did  in  this  way  may  be  shown  by  a  few  statistics  tak- 
en from  Schoelcher's  Life  of  Handel.  During  his 
lifetime  the  sum  of  £10,299  was  contributed  to  the 
funds  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  by  the  performance 
of  the  Messiah  alone.  In  1784.  the  proceeds  of  the 
Handel  Commemoration  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
amounting  to  £7,000,  were  given  to  public  charities. 
Handel  himself,  on  several  separate  occasions,  con- 
tributed £1,000  in  aid  of  the  funds  "For  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy,'  by  different  performances  of  his  works, 
Messiah,  Te  Deiim,  ,/iidas  ilaccabceus,  &c.  &c.  Need 
we  urge  what  Handel  has  achieved  for  England  in  a 
musical  point  of  view.  .     .     Moreover,  time  and 

circumst.ances  challenged  the  .appellation.  It  was  the 
period  of  the  Great  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 


and  it  was  only  becoming  that  the  year  should  not  be 
allowed  to  close  withont  some  testimonial  to  the 
memory  of  Handel.  Perhaps  no  fitter  monument 
could  be  chosen  than  the  projected  college.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  the  gift  of  the  hand  is,  "that  the 
building  he  worthy  of  the  charity."  The  plot  of 
ground,  which  has  been  given  gratuitously,  is  valued 
at  more  than  £.5,000,  and  no  small  sum  will  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  projectors. 
Mr.  Owen  Jones,  the  eminent  architect,  who  gives 
his  gratuitous  services  as  architect,  has  submitted  to 
the  committee  the  general  and  sectional  plans  of  the 
proposed  building  ;  so  that  the  foundation  of  the 
"  Handel  College"  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  specula- 
tion, but  a  thing  agreed  upon,  approved  of,  3nd  com- 
menced at  the  threshold. 

Nothing  but  the  want  of  the  necessary  funds  now 
st.ands  in  the  way  of  immediate  business.  The  Pro- 
visional Committee  recommend  an  instant  application 
to  the  nobility,  gentry,  professors,  amateurs,  and  the 
public  in  general.  They  also  urge  the  necessity  of 
corresponding  with  managers  of  Musical  Societies  in 
London  and  the  Provinces,  with  the  view  of  giving 
concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution.  Further 
the  organization  of  one  or  more  grand  musical  per- 
formances in  the  Metropolis  is  dwelt  upon  as  neces- 
sary to  the  in.auguration  of  the  scheme.  This  per- 
formance, or  these  performances,  should  be  on  a 
scale  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  constituted  to  add 
lustre  to  the  memory  of  the  great  composer. 


Msital  Correspjihnte. 


New  York,  Nov.  1.  —  In  my  last  letter,  written 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  mention  was  made  of  the  de- 
but of  a  new  prima  donna,  Cresoimano.  Though 
t!ie  young  lady  unquestionably  possesses  a  good  deal 
of  talent,  she  h.ad  not  enough  to  satisfy  our  audiences, 
and  so  she  only  sang  three  times.  Last  Thursday 
the  management  of  the  opera  tried  another  prima 
donna,  —  the  SignorinaSpERANZA,  of  vvhom  so  much 
has  been  said.  The  poor  girl  was  sick  when  she 
sang,  and  then  she  imprudently  chose  Traviata,  an 
opera  in  which  we  have  heard  so  many  tip-top  sing- 
ers. Strakosch  thought  she  had  better  wait  a  little 
longer,  but  the  young  lady's  father — prime  donne  al- 
ways have  a  lot  of  relatives  travelling  with  them  — 
said  that  she  must  sing  then.  So  she  sang.  She 
was  frightened  and  husky,  and  failed  —  or  came  so 
near  to  it  that  it  was  quite  the  same  thing.  To  be 
sure,  her  friends  got  up  considerable  applause  and 
sent  down  boquets  and  a  pair  of  doves  from  the  pro- 
scenium boxes,  but  it  was  no  go.  Speranza  is  young, 
acts  with  ease  and  dresses  tastefully.  Her  voice  is 
sm>all  and  pleasant,  but  there  end  her  qualifications 
for  a  prima  donna.  She  has  not  much  execution, 
and  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Piccolomini,  pretty 
enough  to  make  the  public  forgive  all  artistic  deficien- 
cies. The  house  was  full  of  Israelitish  dead-heads, 
and  they  were  most  unmerciful  to  the  poor  young 
stranger.  She  was  to  be  pitied,  because  had  she 
been  in  good  voice,  she  would  not  have  so  utterly 
failed. 

So  ends,  most  probably,  the  attempt  of  Strakosch 
to  convey  from  the  fields  of  Italy  a  stock  of  opera 
vegetables  for  American  gardens.  Indeed,  opera 
singers  may  be  compared  to  oysters,  which  require  to 
be  transplanted  from  their  native  beds  to  some  fresh 
water  stream  before  they  are  fit  for  market.  So  op- 
era singers  must  leave  their  native  Italy  and  pass  a 
few  years  in  London  or  Paris,  before  our  American 
audiences  will  swallow  them.  Yet  I  know  that  there 
are,  notwithstanding,  in  Italy  good  singers  that  have 
never  sung  elsewhere.  There  is  a  prima  donna  now 
about  to  go  to  Barcelona  in  Spain,  who  is  a  truly 
great  and  perfectly  finished  artist.  Her  name  is  Ca- 
Rozzi-Zuccnr.  There  is  a  greater  baritone  than 
Ferki,  and  his  name  is  Cresci  ;  and  there  is  a  tenr 
or,  Li.MBERTi,  who  could  not  but  succeed  here.  In 
Crescimano  and  Speranza  Mr.  Strakosch  only  se- 
lected a  couple  of  novices,  who  in  Italy  would  only 
have  obtained  engagements  in  the  smaller  towns. 

Ferri,  the  baritone,  has  proved  a  card.  He  is 
great  in  action,  voice  and  method,  and  has  already 
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appeared  in  Ernani,  Rigoletto  and  Maria  di  Rohan. 
His  Eigoletto  is  one  of  the  most  remarlcable  lyric  im- 
personations we  have  ever  witnessed  here,  and  could 
not  be  better.  In  Maria  di  Bohan  he  is  also  very 
I  great.  Gazzaniga  has  been  engaged  for  a  short 
time  and  has  sung  with  poor  success  in  PoUuto,  and 
with  great  success  in  Maria.  She  also  sings  on 
Wednesday  in  Favorita  with  Bbaucarde,  the  tenor, 
who  is  then  to  make  his  first  appearance  here. 

By  the  way,  you  must  know  that  Beaucarde  has  a 
wife,  and  he  has  brought  her  to  tliis  country  on  specu- 
lation. Of  course  he  don't  mean  to  sell  her,  but  she 
has  come  without  any  special  engagement,  albeit  she 
is  a  somewhat  noted  prima  donna.  She  is  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, not  an  infant  in  years  or  stage  experi- 
ence. Her  name  — ■  at  least,  the  name  under  vvhicli 
she  sings  —  is  Albertini,  which  sounds  very  much 
like  an  Italianized  English  cognomen,  and  she  has 
for  some  time  held  a  high  rank  in  Italy.  .  She  also 
sang  in  1856  iu  London  with  success,  though  a  fre- 
molo  in  her  voice  was  complained  of. 

Well,  Strakosch  didn't  engage  her  abroad,  but  she 
came  with  her  husband,  and  now  when  the  sudden 
failure  of  the  new  singers  leaves  a  vacancy,  she  is 
just  what  the  management  wants,  and  has  been  en- 
gaged to  take  Gazzaniga's  place.  She  will  appear 
soon  in  Trovatore  with  her  husband,  for  whom  the 
role  of  Manrico  was  written.  Next  Monday  the 
long  promised  "  Sicilian  Vespers  "  will  be  produced, 
with  a  chorus  of  eighty,  an  enlarged  orchestra,  and 
with  CoLSON,  Bkignoli,  Ferri  and  Jonca  in  the 
cast.  The  management  depend  upon  this  for  the 
salvation  of  their  season.  Upon  this  cast,  their  die 
is  cast,  and  if  it  don't  succeed  they  will  be  cast  down 
to  die. 

From  Havana,  news  came  that  Maretzek  had  ar- 
rived out  safely  with  his  company  and  would  soon 
open  the  Tacon  theatre.  It  is  probable  that  after  the 
Italian  season  the  whole  company,  including  Coete- 
Bi  (who  has  been  there  before)  and  Adelaide  Phil- 
LiFPS,  will  proceed  to  Mexico. 

The  "  Mendelssohn  Union  "  of  this  city  is  about  to 
produce  "  Elijah  " ;  the  Philharmonic  rehearsals  pro- 
ceed satisfactorily.  There  have  been  a  few  concerts 
given  here  lately  by  local  talent,  but  nothing  worthy 
of  special  notice.  Trotator. 


Berlin,  Oct.  1.  —  As  a  compensation  for  the  on- 
ly opera  that  now  exists  in  Berlin,  namely  the  Eoyal 
Opera,  which  was  compelled  by  want  of  patronagetto 
anticipate  the  usual  summer  intermission  by  a  month, 
we  have  had  performances  by  the  Konigsberg  opera 
company,  under  Woltersdorf's  direction,  on  the  little 
stage  of  KroU's  establishment.  The  public  have 
had  a  chance  to  enjoy  many  light  comic  operas  which 
long  since  disappeared  from  the  stage  at  the  Royal 
Opera.  Also  the  "  Marrage  of  Figaro  "  was  given. 
Of  course  no  cultivated  ear  would  judge  it  liere  by 
the  true  measure  of  the  work,  whicli  demands  all  the 
appliances  of  tlie  Royal  stage.  Yet  the  performers 
gave  themselves  up  con  amvre  to  the  master-work  ; 
the  quite  excellent  orchestra  exerted  itself  to  lend 
support  to  the  voices,  and  the  single  roles  were  on 
the  whole  given  fi-eshly  and  euphoniously.  Herr 
Bartsch  has  good  materials,  not  yet  fairly  brought 
in  play;  BnERGER's  form  and  voice  (in  Figiro)  con- 
trast too  heavily  with  the  humoristic  side  of  the  part. 

Frau  HoLZSTAMM-ScHULZ,  formerly  a  very  favor- 
ite member  of  the  Friedrich-Wilhelm-stadt  Theatre 
here,  appeared  as  a  "guest"  in  Guinbcrt's  musical 
farce :  "  The  art  to  become  loved,"  and  in  "  Good 
morning,  Herr  Fischer,"  and  showed  that  she  still  re- 
tains all  those  peculiarities  by  which  she  then  en- 
chained the  public.  The  beauty  of  her  voice  and 
her  fine  humorous  acting  caused  her  to  be  applauded 
and  called  out  after  every  act.  The  "pieces  most  ad- 
mired by  our  public  were  "  The  Miller  of  Meran  " 
and  II  Matrimonio  segreto.  The  former,  of  whicli  the 
music  is  by  Flotow,  had  formerly  failed  in  Vienna, 


under  the  name  of  "  Albin,"  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the 
poor  text  by  our  otherwise  highly  gifted  and  esteemed 
poet,  Mosenthal,  author  of  the  famous  domestic  dra- 
ma of  "  Dcliorah."  Mosenthal's  text  was  not  good 
before,  and  Tietz's  improvements  have  not  much  bet- 
tered it.  As  regards  the  music,  one  is  always  sure 
of  hearing  often  in  an  opera  of  Flotow  at  least  a 
lovely  melody,  a  pretty  turn,  or  a  lingering  chord  ring- 
ing outfrom  the  mass.  Cimarosa's  "Secret Marriage" 
was  each  time  the  signal  for  a  numerous  and  most 
appreciative  audience.  The  old  Italian  school,  from 
wliich  Mozart  drew  the  art  of  fusing  life  and  charac- 
ter witli  the  sweetest  charm  of  melody,  appears  not 
only  in  the  most  graceful  forms,  but  also  observes  of- 
ten a  truly  classical  symmetry  in  the  distribution  of 
the  matter,  a  varied  richness  of  ensemble,  and  fre- 
quently a  sound  and  thorough  carriage  of  the  voices 
and  progression  of  the  harmony,  with  which  the 
present  superficial  and  degenerate  Italian  scliool  has 
scarcely  anything  in  common.  One  is  still  struck 
and  surprised  by  the  hearty  resemblance  of  the  Mo- 
zartean  muse  with  these  sterling  prototypes.  In  lis- 
tening to  Cimarosa's  opera  you  seem  to  find  yourself 
in  tho  Figaro,  the  Don  Juan,  or  the  Cosi  fan  iuUe  of 
Mozart ;  particularly  often  do  "  Zerlina  "  and  "  Su" 
sanna  "  seem  to  wink  at  us,  and  it  costs  us  a  contin- 
ual effort  not  to  charge  Cimarosa  every  few  minutes 
with  thefts  from  Mozart's  melodies,  and  to  remind 
ourselves  that  Cimarosa  lived  some  years  before  Mo- 
zart. [?  *]  In  the  execution  there  was  much  which 
might  have  been  more  finely  and  more  thoughtfully 
worked  out ;  piquant  instrumental  passages  did  not 
tell  sufticiently,  nor  were  the  voices  always  adequate. 
Still,  for  such  second-rate  forces,  the  execution  may 
be  called  a  very  brave  and  exact  one,  and  one  that 
sufliced  in  general  to  convey  a  right  impression  of  the 
glorious  composition.  What  disturbs  one  most  about 
it  is  an  unavoidable  lot  of  obsolete,  stale  "  gallery  " 
jokes,  which  need  to  be  refined  and  modified  for  pre- 
sent tastes.  But  how  can  we  expect  this  of  such 
performers,  so  long  as  they  have  the  worst  example 
set  them  at  the  Royal  Opera ! 

The  Court  Theatre  opened  its  season,  after  three 
introductory  Ballet  performances  and  the  but  sparsely 
attended  opera  of  Lortzing,  the  "  Czar  and  Carpen- 
ter," on  the  9th  of  August  with  Auber's  Masaniello, 
and  the  tenore  Steger,  from  Vienna.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  opera,  as  well  as  the  high  reputation  of 
Steger,  drew  together  a  very  numerous  public,  in 
spite  of  the  tropical  heat.  In  all  the  heroic,  impas- 
sioned moments,  this  heroic  tenor,  with  his  good  ad- 
vantages of  voice  and  figure,  did  admirably  ;  the  lyr- 
ical parts  were  less  successful.  His  Slavonic  dialect 
and  his  frequent  tremolo  disturbed  the  impression. 
The  oppressive  heat  dragged  down  the  intonation  of 
the  other  singers.  Nor  did  Steger  give  very  particu- 
larly artistic  satisfaction  in  Rossini's  "  Tell."  Every 
thing  was  pushed  to  abrupt  contrasts.  After  a  lan- 
guishing pianissimo,  an  animal  cry  of  the  French 
school  would  "  follow  hard  upon."  Such  uncouth- 
nesses  are  found  in  most  tenors  of  the  present  d.iy,  if 
not  with  such  excessive  confidence  in  their  own  phys- 
ical strength,  as  Steger  has.  He  reminded  us  some- 
times of  the  voice  of  Stentor,  or  of  the  wounded 
Mars.  Tho  stunning  impression  of  certain  sounds  of 
nature  in  the  tropical  zone  no  longer  seems  to  us  in- 
credible. But  of  the  art  of  manifesting  in  beautiful 
form  what  is  tenderest  and  deepest  in  the  inner  life, 
we  liave  evidences  only  in  rare  moments.  For  this 
reason  Steger's  reception  was  particularly  cool  in 
Donizetti's  Lucia,  an  opera  so  grateful  to  the  singer; 
he  was  far  behind  his  predecessors  in  this  part.  Al- 
together this  performance  was  one  of  the  weakest ; 
the  chorus  throughout  lacked  precision  and  energy. 

*  Our  «orrespondeut  must  be  mistaken  here.  Cimarosa 
was  born  only  two  years  before  Mozart  and  outlived  him  at 
least  ten  years.  Figaro  and  Doii  Juan  were  composed  in  1787 ; 
II  Matrimonio  Scsreto  in  1791  —  as  nearly  as  we  can  learn,  — 
Ed. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  new  tenor,  Woewoeskt, 
from  Stettin,  met  with  a  very  favorable  reception. 
In  the  first  act  his  fresh  and  musical  voice  won  all 
hearts.  In  the  poverty  of  our  times  in  tenors,  —  one 
singer  being  unable  to  go  high  enough,  a  second 
lacking  strength,  a  third  euphoniousness  —  not  to 
speak  of  those  who  have  prematurely  wasted  splendid 
material  by  shameful  misuse  —  mere  tone  in  itself, 
especially  in  the  higher  register,  must  needs  win  the 
public.  This  man's  technical  method  is  in  general 
sound,  although  still  rather  learner-like  and  feeble. 
His  acting  is  animated  and  clever.  After  this  suc- 
cess he  was  permanently  engaged.  Fraulein  Wip- 
PERN,  as  Alice,  achieved  the  finest  triumphs  through 
the  sweet  and  delicate  sound  of  her  voice,  and  through 
her  partly  graceful  partly  fiery  impersonation.  The 
scene  at  the  cross,  especially,  she  gave  with  a  sure 
understanding.  Slie  still  lacks  the  accents  of  the 
great  dramatic  style,  wliich  to  be  sure  are  not  so  in- 
dispensable in  this  role ;  yet  we  missed  the  necessary 
growing  to  a  climax  ;  and  in  the  last  scene  you  feel 
the  need  of  a  higher  degree  of  energy,  of  stronger 
accent  and  a  more  impassioned  rhythm.  Fiaulein 
PoLLUK,  though  a  right  brave  artist,  is  hardly  equal 
to  such  parts  as  Isabella.  Herr  Fricke  is  more 
happy  in  parts  like  Sarastro,  than  in  Bertram ;  for 
characteristic  song  lies  less  in  his  nature,  than  that 
which  is  lyrical  and  quiet.  In  spite  of  the  powerful 
effect  of  his  fine  voice,  he  lacked  the  diabolical  color- 
ing and  elasticity. 

The  performance  of  Litcreua  Borgia,  to  a  house 
full  to  overflowing,  offered  much  that  was  attractive 
and  successful ;  Wovorsky  as  Gennaro,  Fraulein  ds 
Ahna  as  Orsini.  Frau  Wagner-Jachmann  (Jo- 
hanna Wagner),  welcomed  with  a  tempest  of  ap- 
plause and  with  wreaths,  showed  her  remarkable 
dramatic  talent  already  in  the  charming  opening  aria, 
as  well  as  her  fine  feeling.  She  avoided  tones  too 
high  for  her,  so  that  her  invigorated  organ  developed 
itself  in  unclouded  beauty.  It  is  known  with  what 
grace  Frau  Wagner,  equalled  by  few  in  the  represen- 
tation of  great  passions,  can  give  expression  also  to 
the  tenderer  emotions.  So  too  as  Lucrezia,  she 
knows  how  to  enchain  us  by  traits  of  delicacy,  and 
thereby  ennobles  the  character  of  the  poison-mixing 
intriguer.  In  her  hands  it  has  always  a  certain  Ger- 
man inwardness  and  intellectuality,  which  if  not  pe- 
culiarly correct,  is  grateful  to  a  German  audience. 
FrI.  de  Ahna  made  her  first  theatrical  effort  as  Or- 
sini, and  gave  rare  pleasure  by  a  voice  particularly 
agreeable  in  the  upper  register,  and  well  developed, 
and  also  by  the  evenness  and  certainty  and  noble 
style  of  her  delivery.  AVhile  her  action  had  too  little 
of  repose,  her  singing  needs  to  beoome  still  more  an- 
imated ;  and  she  needs  particularly  more  distinctness 
of  enunciation. 

In  Auber's  "  Mason  and  Locksmith  "  Frl.  Ferle- 
si  made  her  debut  as  Irma.  The  handsome  young 
girl  come  on  very  bashfully ;  in  her  voice  you  per- 
ceived euphony  and  freshness,  but  it  requires  very  as- 
siduous study  in  the  higher  notes.  Her  acting  was 
not  without  cleverness.  Another  debutante,  Frl. 
Hahltrcber,  possesses  an  agreeable  voice  ;  her  ac- 
tion is  still  undeveloped. 

Mozart's  immortal  Don  .Juan  filled  the  opera  house 
to  the  last  seat.  Frau  Koester,  after  a  conge  of 
several  months,  appeared  as  Donna  Anna  and  gave 
the  entire  role  with  nolde  feeling  and  characteristic 
delineation.  Frau  Hkrrenrurg-Tuczek,  after 
long  illness  and  consequent  refraining  from  exertion, 
appeared  as  Zerlina.  The  favorite  artist  kindled  a 
new  enthusiasm  in  thisriile,  which  maybe  considered 
one  of  her  most  brilliant,  partly  as  it  regards  grace, 
loveliness  and  freshness,  and  partly  for  tlie  wonderful 
firmness  of  her  unchanged,  youthfUl  voice.  ff'. 

Knowledge  op  Music. — Daly,  at  a  rehearsal  in  the  Dublin 
Theatre,  observing  the  per.'Jons  who  played  the  two  French 
horns  occasioually  leaving  o(T.  and  conceiving  it  proceeded 
from  inattention,  hastened  to  the  front  of  the  stjige,  close  to 
the  orchestra,  and  addressing  them  with  much  warmth,  said 
"  Gentlemen  horn-players,  why  don't  yon  play  on.  as  the  oth- 
ers do  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  stopping  ?  "  "  Sir,"'  replied 
one  of  them,  "  we  have  twenty  ijars  rest.-'  "  Rest!  ''  said  Da- 
ly, "  what  do  you  mean  by  rest  ?  I  can  get  none  in  this  thea- 
tre, and  you  shan't.'' 
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Music  in  this  Number.  —  Continuation  of  the  Opera,  Don 
Giovanni^  as  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte. 


Richard  Wagner. 

FOURTH   ARTICLE. 

The  central  and  most  characteristic  thought  of 
Wagner,  that  on  wliieh  the  whole  coming  super- 
structure of  his  "Jlusic  of  the  Future"  is  to  rest, 
is  his  denial  of  the  absolute  validity  of  Music  in 
itself,  or  music  pure,  without  words,  and  his  sub- 
ordination of  Music  to  Poetry,  which  latter  he 
conceives  to  be  the  masculine  or  generative  prin- 
ciple, without  which  Music  only  wastes  itself  in 
fruitless  yearnings  and  strivings  to  produce  living 
Art.  We  have  pointed  out  what  seems  to  us  the 
fallacy  of  this  idea.  But  let  the  reformer  explain 
himself  still  further.  Let  us  survey  his  method 
more  in  detail. 

The  generative  power  of  the  poet,  he  says, 
manifests  itself  chiefly  ia  the  formation  of  vielo- 
dies.  Not  that  he  supplies  the  melodies  ready 
made  to  the  musician's  hand.  He  says  repeated- 
ly, to  be  sure,  that  the  melody  is  already  implied 
in  the  versification  of  the  poem;  but  then  he  ex- 
plains this  to  mean  that  the  poet  in  his  verse 
gives  the  musician  the  fructifying  seeds ;  "the 
fruit  is  matured  and  moulded  by  the  musician  ac- 
cordingto  his  own  individual  means."  "The  risings 
and  fallings  of  the  melody  must  conform  to  the 
risings  and  fallings  of  the  verse  ;  the  musical  time 
or  measure  is  governed  by  the  expression  de- 
signed by  the  poet ;  and  the  musical  modulation 
brings  out  as  clear!)'  as  possible  the  bond  of  rela- 
tionship between  the  single  tones  or  keys  of  feel- 
ing, which  the  poet  could  only  indicate  to  a  limit- 
ed extent  by  means  of  alliteration."  As  an  in- 
stance of  a  melody  thus  springing  immediately 
out  of  the  word-verse,  he  cites  the  manner  in 
which  Beethoven  in  his  Ninth  Symphony  has  set 
the  words ;  Seid  umscMungen,  Millionen,  &c. 
("Mingle  in  embrace,  ye  millions").  In  Lohen- 
grin all  the  melodies  are  made  upon  this  principle. 

Wagner  proclaims  a  sort  of  revolution  in  the 
sphere  of  Modulation.  Hitherto  it  has  been  sup- 
posed essential  to  any  unity  in  a  piece  of  music, 
that  all  its  harmonies  should  pivot  as  it  were  upon 
one  prevailing  key;  that  the  deviations  there- 
from should  keep  as  much  as  possible  within  the 
next  related  keys,  as  those  of  the  Dominant  and 
Sub-dominant,  Relative  Major  or  Minor,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  that,  however  excursive  or  centrifugal 
the  movement  everything  in  it  should  still  gravi- 
tate back  to  the  central  key-note  and  starting- 
point.  A  certain  family  affinity  of  keys,  with 
only  exceptional  intermarriages  of  now  and  then 
a  branch  into  a  remoter  race,  has  been  an  essen- 
tial law  of  all  good  music.  Wagner  throws  down 
the  barriers  of  this  patriarchal  system  of  modula- 
tion, as  he  calls  it.  He  wants  the  whole  range 
of  keys ;  these  are  to  the  musician  what  the  vow- 
els and  consonants  are  to  the  poet,  who  intimates 
affinities  and  contrasts  of  feelings  by  alliteration  ; 
and  the  musician  has  to  show  the  ground-relation- 
ship of  all  the  keys  of  feeling.  Thus  Wagner 
makes  a  formal  declaration  of  independence 
against  the  patriarchal  regime:  "All  keys  are 
equal,  and  essentially  related  ;  the  privileges  of 
tone-families  are  abolished."  In  his  Lohengrin  he 
has  practiced  accordingly.     All  who  have  heard 


that  opera,  admit  that  "  he  has  fully  succeeded  in 
abolishing  all  individuality  of  keys; — F  sharp  mi- 
nor sounds  like  G  minor,  and  G  minor  like  C 
sharp  minor ;  he  carries  you  from  D  major  to  G 
major,  through  A  flat  minor ;  the  mixture  of  the 
tri-chords  of  B  flat,  G  flat  and  A  is  a  very  com- 
mon modulation  with  him  ;  in  short  he  actually 
allows  us  to  hear  nothing  but  the  monotonous 
"ground  relationship  of  all  the  keys." 

A  striving  towards  a  similar  result  is  truly  said 
to  characterize  the  music  of  our  time.  Composers 
like  Schubert,  Chopin,  Schumann  and  Kobert 
Franz  seem  to  chafe  against  the  limits  of  our  dia- 
tonic scale  and  the  modulation  it  prescribes;  they 
blend  the  different  keys  together,  as  if  to  make 
out  one  more  rich  and  universal.  But  Wagner 
was  the  first  to  raise  this  to  a  principle.  Having 
to  bridge  his  way  so  often  in  the  shortest  manner 
from  one  to  another  of  all  twenty-four  keys,  he 
naturally  has  recourse  to  perpetual  employment 
of  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  which  is  the 
transitional  element  par  excellence  in  harmony, 
binding  the  most  heterogeneous  keys  together. 
Lohengrin  is  full  of  Diminished  Sevenths,  accom- 
panying the  recitative  ;  indeed,  it  is  said  there  is 
a  scene  in  it,  occupying  sixteen  pages  in  the 
piano-forte  arrangement,  where  you  hear  abso- 
lutely nothing  hut  diminished  sevenths.  It  must 
be  like  tossing  on  the  restless  sea  of  harmony 
wtihout  course  or  compass. 

We  have  seen  that  the  great  peculiarity  in 
Wagner's  manner  of  constructing  an  opera,  springs 
from  his  theory  that  the  word-verse  or  poetr)' 
always  implies  and  suggests  a  melody  of  its  own  ; 
that  the  vocal  melody  therefore  must  strictly  con- 
form itself  to  the  words,  without  rounding  itself 
off  into  the  usual  melodic  forms,  repeats,  &c.,  and, 
as  to  modulation,  with  an  entire  independence  of 
any  prevailing  key-note,  but  floating  freely  and 
vaguely  as  it  were  in  a  universal  key.  Hence 
the  most  striking  feature  is  the  substitution  of 
perpetual  Recitative  for  regular  forms  of  melody. 

But  the  verse  implies  likewise  the  harmony,  in 
Wagner's  theory.  It  exists,  however,  in  the 
thought,  the  conception  only,  of  the  poet ;  it  is 
the  musician's  task  to  make  it  palatable  to  sense. 
Here  comes  in  the  first  use  of  the  Orchestra,  the 
infinitely  expressive  organ  of  harmony. 

Other  symphonic  aids,  as  the  usual  vocal  mass- 
es, in  the  shape  of  ensembles,  concerted  pieces, 
&c.,  are  almost  abolished  in  the  "  Drama  of  the 
Future."  Wagner  will  have  no  room  in  his  drama 
for  any  individuals  of  so  subordinate  a  relation  to 
the  whole,  that  they  may  be  used  for  mere  poly- 
phonic musical  effect,  in  enriching  and  harmo- 
nizing the  melody  of  the  principal  person.  Lo- 
hengrin has  no  such  ensembles ;  and  if  sometimes 
all  the  principal  characters  sing  at  once,  it  is  only 
where  some  general  excitement  pervades  all  the 
actors  in  the  scene,  in  which  case  the  principals 
merge  their  individuality  into  the  general  chorus. 

The  chorus,  too,  as  hitherto  understood,  must 
disappear.  Wagner  thinks  the  chorus  can  have 
no  vital  and  convincing  effect  in  the  drama,  un- 
less it  parts  with  its  promiscuous  mass  character, 
and  resolves  itself  into  distinct  and  characteristic 
individualities,  each  in  its  own  way  complicated 
in  the  motives  and  action  of  the  piece.  In  Lo- 
hengrin the  secondary  characters  are  exceedingly 
numerous ;  but  the  chorus  never  enters  without  a 
necessity,  and  then  becomes  intimatelj'  part  and 
parcel  of  the  action.  Gratuitous  parade  of  cho- 
rus is  strictly  avoided ;  it  nowhere  spreads  itself 


out  en  masse,  but  always  appears  as  a  union  of 
distinct  individuals.  This  has  led  Wagner  to 
compose  his  choruses  with  peculiar  richness. 
Most  of  them  he  treats  as  double  choruses,  and 
seldom  writes  them  for  less  than  six  voices,  each 
with  its  own  characteristic  movement.  By  novel 
combinations  of  voices,  too,  (such  as  making  the 
first  tenor  sing  falsetto  in  union  with  the  alto ; 
and  among  other  things  by  the  introduction  of  a 
chorus  of  four  lasses,)  he  is  said  to  have  brought 
out  a  harmonious  coloring  such  as  has  been  only 
possible  to  the  most  refined  orchestral  composi- 
tions. 

Having  thus  far  provided  for  a  vivid  musical 
translation  to  the  senses  of  the  audience  of  what 
the  poet  has  expressed  in  words,  it  next  remains 
to  the  musician  to  convey  what  to  the  poet  was 
inexpressible,  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  going 
on  imcardly  in  the  thoughts  and  feeling  of  the 
actors.  Here  again,  as  the  great  organ  of  utter- 
ance for  the  unspealahle,  comes  in  the  Orchestra, 
— the  orchestra  in  all  its  modern  development,  as 
used  by  Berlioz.  So  far  the  orchestra  has  simply 
sounded  the  harmony  that  was  immanent  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  verse  ;  now  it  quits  this  subordinate 
function  to  move  in  its  native  domain  of  pure 
instrumental  music.  Is  this  inconsistent  with  his 
first  postulate,  on  which  we  have  before  seen  that 
he  bases  his  entire  reform :  namely,  that  music 
alone,  without  poetry,  is  incompetent  to  any  pos- 
itive artistic  creation  ?  Observe,  he  is  careful 
here  to  state,  that  b)'  a  pure  he  does  not  mean  an 
absolute,  self-satisfying  instrumental  music,  but 
one  which  proceeds  from  the  poet's  design  and 
helps,  purely  out  of  its  own  resources,  to  realize 
that. 

Now  the  first  of  these  inexpressible  things,  so 
far  as  the  poet  Is  concerned,  is  gesture.  Wagner 
says :  "  The  musician  has  the  power,  by  means  of 
the  orchestra,  of  communicating  this  gesture  to 
the  sense  of  hearing,  as  it  announces  itself  to  the 
eye."  But  he  means,  not  the  gestures  of  an  in- 
dividual, but  "the  many-voiced  gesture,  so  to  say, 
which  springs  out  of  the  characteristic  relation 
of  many  individuals,  and  so  rises  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  complexity  and  variety."  So  too,  all  the 
moods  and  excitements,  solemn  or  mirthful,  that 
pervade  an  assemblage,  can  be  expressed  in  the 
music ;  and  even  the  physiognomy  of  all  the  nat- 
ural surroundings  may  be  sketched  in  a  sort  of 
tone-painting,  which,  however  ludicrous  in  pure 
instrumental  music,  serves  a  legitimate  purpose 
in  the  drama. 

The  orchestra  does  not  content  itself  with  this. 
It  also  "betrays  to  us  all  the  thoughts  concealed 
in  the  most  secret  folds  of  the  heart  of  the  acting 
persons,  and  lays  bare  their  inmost  springs  of  ac- 
tion." Let  an  example  show  how  the  musician 
is  to  motivate  actions,  or  supply  them  with  motives. 

Every  one  who  has  heard  Weber's  Freyschiitz, 
remembers  the  scene  in  the  "Wolf's  Glen,"  and 
how  when  Max  has  long  wavered  and  debated 
whether  to  descend  into  the  magic  ring  or  not, 
the  orchestra  suddenly  touches  the  melody  of  the 
jesting  chorus  out  of  the  first  act,  whereupon  Max 
with  swift  resolve,  determines  to  brave  all  terror 
and  springs  in.  Here  the  determining  motive 
with  Max  is  the  recollection  of  the  raillery  he 
has  before  experienced ;  and  it  is  the  orchestra 
which  indicates  the  motive  with  a  few  notes, 
where  the  poet  had  no  other  means  at  his  com- 
mand. Wagner  employs  this  principle  of  remi- 
niscence, in  the  orchestra,  also  purely  for  the  au- 
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dience's  sake,  and  where  the  reminiscence  is  not 
supposed  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  acting  person. 
Equally  prominent  among  his  means  of  expres- 
sion is  the  element  of  expectation,  presentiment, 
foreboding, — what  the  Germans  call  Ahnung.  He 
requires  the  poet  to  keep  the  hearer's  anticipa- 
tion on  the  stretch  for  something;  marvellous  and 
extraordinary.  Here  again  no  language  is  so 
powerful  as  that  of  instrumental  music.  "The 
orchestra  has  to  express  our  anticipations  (AJi- 
nungen)  in  passages  of  the  drama,  where  action 
and  gesticulation  are  at  rest  and  the  melodic 
speech  of  the  actor  is  entirely  silent, — where  the 
drama  is  preparing  itself  out  of  as  yet  unexpress- 
ed and  inward  moods  and  feelings."  Especially 
in  the  overture,  the  preludes  to  the  several  acts 
and  scenes,  and  before  particularly  striking  events 
and  appearances  ; — then  "  the  actual  appearance 
steps  in  before  us  as  the  justified  presentiment." 

These  melodies  of  anticipation  and  of  reminis- 
cence, re-occurring  here  and  there  as  musical  mo- 
tives in  the  different  scenes,  form  points  of  sup- 
port and  resting  places  in  the  uninterrupted  course 
of  the  drama.  A  critic,  from  whom  we  have 
borrowed  many  hints,  likens  them  to  little  barks 
n  which  we  steer  securely  through  the  ever-flow- 
ing waves  of  harmony.  They  also  lend  organic 
unity  to  the  musical  form  of  a  drama,  which  oth- 
erwise in  its  abundance  of  recitative,  and  un- 
bounded libert}'  of  modulation,  must  seem  very 
rambling  and  indefinite. 


Fifth  Afternoon  Concert. 

The  programme  of  Wednesday  was  more  in- 
teresting that  the  last,  and  nearly  up  to  the  high 
tone  in  which  the  concerts  commenced.  Verily 
it  is  a  pleasant  thing  that  one  can,  make  it  his 
"custom  of  an  afternoon"  to  drop  into  the  Music 
Hall  and  hear  an  inspiring  Symphony,  as  easily 
as  he  would  smoke  his  cigar  after  dinner.  The 
very  large  audience,  and  very  attentive  too, 
seemed  to  be  of  this  way  of  thinking.  A  good 
thing,  persevered  in,  is  after  all  more  sure  of  its 
public,  than  any  timid  appeals  to  an  assumed  low 
level  of  general  taste.  Nothing  can  be  more  in- 
sane than  for  the  getters  up  of  entertainments  of 
a  high  artistic  order,  to  become  frightened  out  of 
the  experiment  by  one  or  two  small  audiences. 
Apart  from  the  intrinsic  attraction  of  anything, 
there  are  always  habits  and  engagements  formed 
by  old  and  young  in  this  busy  whirl  of  life,  which 
it  must  take  Some  little  time  for  any  new  appeal 
to  overcome.  One  must  call  not  only  once,  but 
tvpice,  thrice,  seven  times,  if  he  would  be  heard 
in  this  Babel.  The  first  few  concerts  had  but 
moderate  audiences ;  but  by  repeating  the  exper- 
iment, still  adhering  to  good  programmes,  the 
general  mind  seems  to  have  got  at  last  preoccu- 
pied with  the  existence  of  such  fine  opportuni- 
ties ;  and  henceforth,  doubtless  we  shall  see  the 
great  hall  thronged. — The  dishes  served  up  to  us 
on  Wednesday  were  as  follows : 

1.  Symphony.    No.  1 Beethoven. 

2.  Waltz.    CycloiJen.    (First  time.) Strauss. 

3.  Overture.    Midsummer  Night's  Dream Mendelssohn. 

4.  Champagne  Polka.    {First  time.) Strauss. 

6.  Fackcl  Tanz Flotow. 

6.  Trio.    From  Attila.    For  Corno  Ingelsc,  Clarinet 

and  Fagotto .' Terdi. 

By  Messrs.  Schultz,  De  Ribas  and  nonstock. 

7.  Grand  Militaire  Galop Chas.  Voss. 

Beethoven's  earliest  Symphony,  if  it  is  less 
large,  less  Beethovenish  and  nearer  to  Mozart 
and  Haydn,  than  his  other  Symphonies,  is  at  least 
far  more  interesting,  and  more  surprising,  every 


time  you  hear  it,  than  that  "Surprise"  Symphony 
by  Haydn.  It  is  the  product  of  a  deeply  poetic 
nature  in  the  freshness  of  its  youth.  How  full 
of  beauty,  and  of  delicacy,  and  of  sparkling  life 
and  fancy  it  all  is  !  To  hear  it  is  to  experience 
the  real  living  joy  of  Art ;  it  can  never  sink 
into  the  category  of  respectable,  tame  elegance. 
Beethoven  never  wears  a  wig.  The  Symphony 
was  nicely  played. 

Another  first  introduction  of  a  brilliant  Strauss 
waltz  :  in  point  of  luscious  and  vivacious  instru- 
mentation perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  them  yet. 
It  certainly  is  a  good  orchestra  that  can  so  felici- 
tously render  tone-colors  blended  with  such  rare 
and  exquisite  conceit.  Mendelssohn's  fairy  over- 
ture had  at  one  time  begun  to  pall  upon  the  sense 
from  too  much  repetition  ;  but  it  came  up  again 
this  time  as  good  as  new,  and  we  hope  everybody 
dreamed  the  old  dream  over  again  with  as  much 
delight  as  we  did. 

The  next  Afternoon  Concert  is  postponed  to 
Nov.  22,  in  consequence  of  the  Music  Hall  being 
occupied  next  week  by  the  Fair  for  the  Wash- 
ington Statue — Thomas  Ball's  noble  equestrian 
statue,  which  of  course  we  all  desire  to  see  placed 
in  bronze  on  Boston  Common.  i 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Mr.  William  Ketzek's  farewell  benefit  concert 
takes  place  at  the  Tremont  Temple  this  evening. 
We  trust  that  all  the  real  music-lovers,  and  particu- 
larly all  who  remember  the  good  times  we  had  in 
hearing  Symphonies  in  the  old  "  Academy "  con- 
certs, will  make  it  a  point  to  be  present.  There  is 
plenty  of  musical  fire  yet  in  the  old  man,  and  the 
feast  he  spreads  for  us  will  be  as  classical  as  one  can 
wish.  He  has  abundant  and  excellent  assistance. 
Seven  of  our  best  players  of  viols  accompany  the 
veteran  in  two  of  Spohr's  Double  Quartets  ;  and 
with  Messrs.  Schultze.  Meisel  and  Fries  he  will 
play  also  the  first  violin  obligato  in  a  Quartet  by  Rode. 
Mrs.  Hakwood  will  lend  her  bright  voice  in  Mozart's 
Dove  sono,  and  a  dramatic  melody,  not  before  heard 
here,  by  Rossini.  Miss  Abby  Fay  will  sing  a  Largo 
by  Donizetti,  the  Venzano  waltz,  and  Sig.  Bendela- 
ri's  "  Echo  Song,"  the  composer  accompanying. 
Caul  Hause,  the  pianist,  will  play  a  Capricc.io  of 
his  own  ;  and  a  very  attractive  feature  will  be  that 
Angel  Trio  from  "  Elijah,"  sung  by  the  three  sweet- 
voiced  lads  from  the  Church  of  the  Advent.  .  .  . 
The  Schiller  Festival  is  occupying  an  entliusi- 
astic  crowd,  overflowing  the  Music  Hall,  while  our 
paper  is  in  press. 

Carl  Zerrahn's  subscription  list  for  Four  Phil- 
harmonic (Orchestral)  Concerts  fills  up  rapidly  ;  but 
there  is  yet  room  for  more  names  ;  let  no  one  who 
knows  how  hard  it  is  to  go  without  Symphonies  and 
Overtures,  delay  putting  down  his  name.  .  .  . 
The  same  to  the  lovers  of  Classical  Chamber  Music. 
Tne  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  have  their 
lists  circulating  for  their  eleventh  season  of  Eight  Con- 
certs. 

Signer  LuiGi  Steffanoni,  who  offers  his  services 
(see  Card)  as  teacher  of  singing,  is  a  brother  of  the 
admired  prima  donna,  Signora  Steffanoni,  and  comes 
to  us  warmly  recommended  by  competent  persons 
from  Baltimore,  where  he  has  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  all  his  pupils.  He  is  from  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  Italy,  and  a  good  accompanist  withal ;  and 
he  also  brings  a  recommendation  in  his  face  and  gen- 
tlemanly bearing.  There  certainly  is  room  —  nay 
real  need  —  for  another  teacher  in  Boston  ;  and  we 
trust  Sig.  S.  will  find  enrouragemcnt,  and  in  some 
degree  make  good  the  loss  of  poor  Gkirelli. 

We  learn  tliat  we  m.ay  expect  a  visit  to  our  city 
soon  from  Madame  Abel,  a  very  accomplislied  clas- 


sical pianiste,  who  has  won  the  approbation  of  the 
best  musicians  and  lovers  of  music  in  New  York. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  she'will  play  in  the  first 
concert  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
which  is  now  appointed  for  Tuesd.ay  evening,  Nov. 
22. 

"  A  second  Jenny  Lind  "  is  always  the  cry  as  soon 
as  a  new  songstress  appears  in  the  north.  Mile. 
Roeske  is  the  name  of  the  one  now  boasted  of  by 
the  Swedish  dilettanti,  unless  the  boast  is  all  in  the 
Gazette  J\Jiisicale's  imagination.  .  .  .  New  York 
papers  itemize  the  arrival  of  a  new  American  opera, 
founded  upon  Longfellow's  "  Miles  Standish,"  which 
will  soon  be  produced  in  that  city.  The  music  is  as- 
cribed to  Mr.  KiELBLOCK  (of  Boston  1)  and  the  libret- 
to to  Mr.  C.  T.  CoNGDON,  the  writer  of  "  sensation" 
leaders  in  the  Tribune.  .  .  .  The  lectures  in  the 
Plymouth  course,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (Henry  Ward 
Beechei*'s  church)  this  winter,  are  to  commence  each 
with  an  hour  of  orchestral  music  ;  and  a  piece  of  mu- 
sic also  will  succeed  the  lecture.  With  programmes 
well  selected  this  may  do  great  good. 

M.  JuLLiEN  has  been  released  from  bis  pecuniary 
embarrassments  in  Paris.  He  attributes  his  ruin  to 
the  "  scorpions  "  ol  the  legal  profession  in  Londen, 
and  to  certain  music  speculators  who  have  fattened 
on  his  former  success.  During  the  twenty  years  that 
Jullicn  reigned  monarch  of  tlie  filmed  popular  con- 
certs, he  acknwledges  to  have  received  tiie  enormous 
sum  of  .£200, OOU.  He  h.as  lately  refused  offers  to  re- 
turn to  London  lo  preside  over  entertainments  of  a 
similar  character,  and  is  now  busily  engaged  in  writ- 
ing "  His  Life  and  Times  among  the  English." 

Madame  Geisi's  Reception  at  Madrid. — A 
Madrid  letter  in  the  Independence  Be/ffe  says  :  "Fifty 
or  sixty  persons,  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  in 
little  groups  in  the  upper  galleries,  have  renewed  in  a 
most  scandalous  manner,  during  a  second  represen- 
tation of  'Norma,'  the  scenes  which  oi-cmred  in  the 
first  representation.  It  was  no  longer  murmurs  and 
whisperings,  but  groans  and  noises  of  all  kinds,  which 
completely  drowned  the  voices  of  Madame  Grisi  and 
Mario.  The  uproar  was  at  its  height  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  duet  in  the  second  act.  Potatoes 
were  thrown  from  the  upper  galleries,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  Madame  Gnsi  and  rebounding  in  the  pit. 
The  public  in  the  boxes  and  other  parts  of  the  house 
rose  indignantly  to  protest  against  such  an  outrage, 
but  Madame  Grisi  withdrew,  her  face  bathed  in  tears. 
Mario  attempted  for  some  seconds  to  brave  the  stoi-m, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage.  One  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  theatre  came  forward  to  announce  that 
the  performance  would  not  be  continued,  Madame 
Grisi  having  fainted  away,  overcome  with  emotion. 
The  authorities  were  quite  impassive." 

In  Baltimore,  the  "  Beethoven  Society,"  composed 
of  Messrs.  Scheidler,  Mahr,  Jungnickel  and 
Thiede,  have  given  their  first  concert.  They 
played  Quartets  by  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Haydn, 
the  "  Tell  "  duet  by  Osborn  and  De  Beriot,  a  Ca- 
priccio  by  Kummer,  and  a  Trio  by  Vollweiler. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says  : 

Onr  Classic  Music  Society  is  preparing  for  another  season  of 
six  concerts,  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 

TVe  attended  the  monthly  concert  of  the  "Thalia  Club." 
the  other  evening,  at  their  rooms  in  the  University  building, 
in  Common  Street.  It  wiis  excellent  in  all  respects.  Rossini, 
Bellini,  Beethoven.  Berlioz  and  other  composers  of  eminence 
furnished  the  music  for  the  occasion,  which  the  gentlemen  of 
the  club  executed  very  artistically.  This  association  is  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Schmidt,  and  Theodore  Von  La  Hache  is 
the  musical  conductor.  It  is  ho  excellent  institution.  Tke 
"  Thali.a  ''  is  rehearsing  the  "[Bell ''  of  Schiller,  music  by  Rom- 
berg, for  the  approaching  hundredth  birthday  celebration  of 
the  ^eat  German  poet. 

The  Schiller  enthusiasm  of  the  Germans  extends 
even  to  the  island  of  Cuba.     A  friend  sends  us  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  German  in  Ha- 
vana ; 
The  Germans  are  going  to  celebrate  Schiller's  birthday  on 

the  10th  of  November.    The  late  Austrian  Consul,  Mr.  B , 

has  offered  his  house  for  the  festivities,  and  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  principal  management  of  affairs.  According  to  what 
I  have  heard  of  the  arrangements,  they  must  be  splendid.  It 
is  proposed  to  declaim  the  "  Ciimp  of  Wallenstein."  and  to 
sing  part  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Bell,"  to  be  illustrated  by  tab- 
leaux vivants.    The  festivities  will  be  opened  by  the  Overture 
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to  Tannhclu.ser  ]  then  a  speech  will  be  made,  to  unTeil  the  bust 
of  Schiller,  which  has  been  sent  from  New  York;  afterwards 
said  declamations  will  be  given,  and  the  whole  will  conclude 
with  a  grand  ball.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  tickets,  al- 
though the  price  of  them  is  very  high,  being  half  a  doubloon. 

Musrc  AS  A  Medicine. — Eugene  de  Mirecourt,  in  his  lively 
little  biography  of  Felicien  David,  the  composer  whose  recent 
work,  '*  Herculanum,'' was  so  successful  at  the  Paris  opera, 
tells  that  when  in  the  East,  David  cured  a  man,  sick  with  the 
fever,  by  his  pianoforte  performances.  The  sick  man  at  the 
sound  of  the  instrument  felt  his  fever  leave  him,  and  when  it 
threatened  to  renew  its  attacks  David  would  chase  it  away  by 
a  few  preludes.  In  a  week  the  man  was  well.  This  was  not 
unlike  the  genuine  original  David  playing  before  Saul. 

This  fact  is  worth  receiving  the  attention  of  the  faculty. 
To  treat  people  by  music  would  be  an  excellent  method  of  in- 
troducing harmony  into  the  conflicting  medical  sy.stems. 

A  dyspeptic  affection  would  probably  be  cured  by  three 
days  of  the  cornet-a-piston.  Nothing  hus  yet  been  advanced 
to  prove  that  neuralgia  could  resist  an  hour  of  violoncello, 
and  an  attjick  of  cholera,  however  violent,  would  not  stand 
more  than  twenty  minutes  of  ophicleide.  Half  an  hour  of 
bas.«ooQ  would  drive  away  the  headache,  while  deafness  could 
be  eflfectujilly  cured  by  the  united  efforts  of  these  instruments 
in  one  of  Verdi's  finales. 

Milwaukee  in  Flames. — It  is  to  the  West  that 
we  must  look  for  musical  criticism.  "Westward  the 
Star  of  Opera  takes  its  way."  In  Milwaukee,  Mr. 
Sobolewski  has  produced  an  original  opera,  called 
Mohega.     An  editor  of  one  of  the  papers  there  says  : 

"It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  composer  to  write  an  opera 
of  disjointed  songs  and  melodies,  each  of  which  is  itself  com- 
plete, but  it  requires  no  little  amount  of  genius  and  careful 
study  to  blend  the  stormy,  heroic,  tender.  p:x.ssionate  and  love- 
ly, so  as  to  form  a  beautifully  artistic  and  harmonious  whole. 
In  'Mohega.'  every  whisper  of  love,  every  clang  of  the  instru- 
ments in  warlike  clamor,  every  soft  breath  from  the  delicious 
flute,  every  low  dream-lihe  murmur  of  the  enchanted  violins, 
have  their  part  in  the  beautiful  story  the  music  is  telling. 
Where  there  is  pathos,  the  music  is  pathetic,  where  valor,  the 
music  is  heroic,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  nature 
ot  any  sentiment  portrayed." 

How  remarkable  !  It  must  be  a  pleasure  to  visit 
the  Milwaukee  Opera  House,  where  one  will  never 
hear  the  horrid  cry,  "Book  s'f  th'  Op'ra  !  'N  Enp:- 
lish,  'n  'taiian  ;  "  for  ot  course  if  it  is  "impossible  t\p 
mistake  the  nature  of  any  sentiment  portrayed"  a 
libretto  will  be  a  useless  thing.  Thoujih  we  cannot 
hear  Mohega,  we  may  gain  a  most  vivid  idea  of  it 
from  the  following  passage  : 

"The  first  scene  represents  the  devout  worshippers  of  the 
olden  time,  assembled  for  divine  service  in  a  rustic  cL'^  sh. 
Here  the  music  is  soft  and  spiritual,  like  the  swelling  seolian 
harps  amid  rustliog  branches.  Then  comes  the  clangor  of 
war;  the  wild  war-whoop  of  Indians,  and  the  pitiful  dismay 
of  tender  women;  then  the  victorious  voices  of  conquerors; 
and  by-and-by  the  gentle  dreams  of  dawning  love,  the  sounds 
of  revelry,  acts  of  chivalry,  and  deeds  of  valor.  Self-renunci- 
ation, the  sweetest  and  most  praiseworthy  of  virtues,  we  ffnd 
in  the  artless  Mohega ;  in  Ellen,  the  lofty  and  religious  ;  in 
Pequo'i  the  majestic  dignity  of  his  nation;  in  Pulawski  the  re- 
finement and  chivalry  of  his  country." 

The  "  wild  war-whoop  of  Indians,  and  the  pitifti 
dismay  of  tender  women'*  is  good.  Well  may  the 
Milwaukee  critic  say  of  such  an  opera  :  "It  is  like 
old  wine,  and  will  richen  with  time." — Courier. 
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Berlin. 

The  musical  campaign  has  not  yet  been  opened 
here,  but  everything  is  in  readiness  for  that  all  impor- 
tant event.  The  venerable  Grell,  after  having  had  a 
eonsiderablfe  amount  of  drilling  with  raw  and  more 
ripened  material,  opens  fire  on  the  1 7th  inst.,  at  the 
Sing-Akademie,  with  Handel's  Messiah.  To  judge 
from  the  "precision  most  precise"  with  which  the 
choruses  "go"  now,  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good 
rendering  of  that  old,  yet  ever  new,  chef  d'  ceuiyre  of 
the  most  vocal  of  composers.  Bach's  Christmas  Ora- 
torio is  the  second,  and  a  new  Oratorio  by  the  sub- 
director  of  the  academy  (Herr  Blumner)  is  the  third 
worlv,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  that  noble  institu- 
tion to  produce  this  season.  I  shall  have  much  to 
say  of  the  last-named  work  in  a  future  epistle,  and 
shall  dismiss  it  now  by  giving  you  the  opinion  there- 
upon, which  a  first-rate  judge  expressed  to  me,  la- 
conically, 'tis  true,  but  forcibly, — "Es  is  ein  ausge- 
zichnetes  Werk."  Sterne  is  every  day  improving 
and  extending  his  excellent  Verein,  and  will  certainly 
pluck  the  laurel  from  his  senior  brother's  brow  if  the 
powers  that  be  adopt  any  other  motto  than  that  they 
already  have  —  "  Forward  !  "  There  is  a  little  ri- 
valry between  the  two  societies,  harmonious  though 
they  professedly  be  and  in  so  far  as  it  keeps  alive 
the  spirit  of  advance-  ment,  research,  and  diligence, 
a  tittje  of  it,  despite  what  Mr.  Pope  does  not  say,  is 
not  a  dangerous  thing. 

Herr  Eadecke  has  issued  his  programme,  which 
gives  assurance  of  the  most  decided  excellence  in  the 
choice  of  artists,  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  works 
to  be  performed.  Stai-s  of  lesser  magnitude  begin  to 
appear  at  various  points  in  the  musical  firmament, 
full  accounts  of  which  Mr.  Hind  will,  no  doubt,  have 


sent  you  long  ago.  The  Royal  Opera  is  already  in 
full  play,  and  we  were  last  week  captivated  with 
Kiister's  delineation  of  Beethoven's  only  dramatic 
character — Fidelio.  By  the  only  dramatic  character, 
we  mean  the  only  one  visible  to  the  eye  of  flesh  ;  for 
who  that  is  not  morally  as  wellj  as  physically  blind, 
has  not  seen  and  felt  the  drama  that  lies  in  his  and  in 
all  other  true  music'!  Wagner,  (no  longer  Johanna, 
but  Johanna  Jachman),  last  night,  did  her  very  best 
with  her  great  role  in  'Taubert's  Macbeth.  The  opera 
fell  somewhat  flatly,  however,  notwithstanding  its 
many  great  beauties.  The  public  seem  tired  of  hav- 
ing our  Shakspeare's  immortal  master-pieces  muti- 
lated. Professor  Marz  has  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  such  unwarrantable  vandalism,  in  a  letter  to 
a  local  paper.  A  posthumus  work  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Dehn  has  just  appeared.  It  treats  of  counter- 
point and  fugue,  and  will  be  valuable  to  all  teachers 
of  the  art  divine,  as  it  contains  a  number  of  valuable 
examples  from  old  and  hard-to-be-met-with  masters. 
— Corr.  of  London  Musical  Woiid. 

London. 

Mr.  Smith  is  utilizing  his  Italian  Opera  Company 
by  giving  three  nights  of  performance,  with  Mdlle. 
Piccolomini,  Signors  Belart  and  Aldighieri,  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  this  week. 

Dr.  Wylde  announced  his  cheap  "Messiah"  at  the 
St.  James  Hall  on  Monday  last,  having  got  the  start 
of  Mr.  Hullah,  who  does  not  commence  his  concerts 
till  the  18th  of  next  month.  What  a  power  is  there 
in  this  work  !  There  is  no  taking  up  a  week's  file  of 
our  provincial  papers  without  finding  it  advertised. 
It  might  he  averred  without  exaggeration,  that  not  a 
week  of  the  year  passes  without  its  being  performed 
in  some  part  of  England  or  other.  No  analogous 
"run"  has  ever  existed  in  the  annals  of  music, — a 
"run"  which  Time  seems  to  increase,  not  to  slacken. 

A  prospectus  is  abroad,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
do  honor  to  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Academ;/  of  Music, 
by  founding  a  scholarship  there,  which  is  to  bear  his 
name. — There  is  not,  we  believe-,  a  more  honorable 
man  in  the  profession  than  Mr.  Potter.  He  is  a 
skilled  musician  ;  and,  as  a  composer,  as  we  have 
more  than  once  said,  he  is  more  excellent  by  many  a 
bar  than  many  of  the  more  inflated  aspirants  of  mod- 
ern days.  A  iestimonial  is  the  due  of  such  a  Pro- 
fessor. It  is  a  pleasure  to  help  it ;  but  if  regard  for 
private  worth  is  to  take  the  form  of  crutching-up  an 
establishment  which  has  no  real  existence,  the  lovers 
of  musical  education  and  progress  in  England  may 
be  allowed  to  express  a  wish  that  some  other  and 
more  durable  form  might  be  chosen ;  since  the  Acad- 
emy, being  no  school,  so  much  as  an  establishment 
depending  on  a  charter,  and  a  small  amount  of  aris- 
tocratic patronage,  turning  out  no  pupils — cannot  live 
in  its  present  state. — Athenceum,  Oct.  15. 

Geimany. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times  states  that  a  French 
opera  is  about  to  be  established  in  Berlin.  Other 
journals  announce  relentings  of  Austria  in  the  case 
of  foreign  opera,  and  declare  that  Signor  Salvi  has 
been  privileged  to  open  any  theatre  he  pleases  with 
Italian  performances.  The  one  winter  novelty  all 
Germany  over  will  be  "Dinorah." 

"The  Church,"  which  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  matter 
of  musical  severity  as  belonging  to  its  ritual,  has 
been  just  seized  with  one  of  its  restrictive  moods  in 
Vienna.  Foreign  journals  state  that  a  reform  is  to 
take  place  there  in  the  solemnization  of  the  Mass, 
from  which  instruments  (save  the  organ)  are  to  be 
forthwith  excluded.  If  this  be  more  than  a  passing 
spasm,  the  Masses  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and 
Hummel  are  virtually  abolished  by  such  edict. — Those 
interested  in  this  subject  may  be  referred  to  a  late 
fenilleton,  by  M.  d'Ortigue,  in  Le  .Tournal  des  Dihats, 
which  is  full  of  sagacious  remark,  touching  especially 
on  the  strange  transposition  of  styles  in  Music.  It 
is  noticeable,  as  the  writer  observes,  that  while  every 
endeavor  is  now  made  to  lighten,  vary  and  secularize 
modern  service-music  books  expressly  composed  for 
the  rite, — composers  who  present  devotion  scenically, 
otherwise  as  taking  part  in  scenes  of  stage  emotion, 
produce  that  which  is  so  solid  and  severe  as  to  befit 
the  gravest  days  of  Church  composition.  This  is 
borne  out  by  instances  cited  from  "Herculannm," 
"Faust,"  (in  which  the  organ  symphony  is  of  the 
highest  quality),  and  "Le  Pardon,"  from  which  opera 
by  M.  Meyerbeer  "The  Church"  has  been  very  glad 
to  transplant  the  chant  of  pilgrimage  into  its  less 
profane  choir-books.  There  is  something  in  such  a 
measure  savoring  of  expediency  at  variance  with 
good  taste  and  true  reverence ;  even  if  it  be.urged 
that  as  Opera  b?gan  in  religious  houses,  religious 
bouses  are  justified  in  furnishing  themselves  from  the 
stores  of  Opera  whenever  it  shall  suit  them  so  to  do. 
— Atha^ccum. 


'penal  Sotites. 
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Mdsio  btMah*. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  hymail, 
the  expense  heing  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Mortals,  trust  this  wondrous  mercy.    J.  S.  Bach.  30 

The  herald  comes,  behold.  "        "       50 

0  man,  in  sin  no  longer  languish.  "         "       30 

Three  more  of  these  gems,  selected  and  arranged  by 

Robert  Franz.    They  are  written  for  an  alto  voice. 

The  manger  of  Bethlehem.     (La  creche  de  Beth- 
lehem.)  Chorus  for  female  voices.     J.  Concone.  35 
Adapted  hy  the  celebrated  singing  teacher  for  the 
use  of  classes  in  female  academies,  high  schools,  &c. 


lliflemen,  form  !     Song. 


M.  TV.  Balfe,  25 


Still  another  musical  setting  of  Tennyson's  stirring 
song,  the  other  versions,  by  Linley  and  Bleckley,  hav- 
ing been  published  some  weeks  ago. 

The  scarlet  Sarafan.     Song.  25 

Celebrated  Russian  air,  well  known  through  a  host 
of  transcriptions  for  the  piano,  among  which  Thal- 
berg's  and  De  Meyer's  stand  prominent.  It  is  a  quaint 
but  beautiful  melody  in  the  minor  mode.  German 
words  are  added. 

Rock  of  Ages.   Solo,  Duet,  and  Quartet,   Daum.  25 
Excellent  for  the  use  of  choirs  as  an  opening  hymn. 
It  has  been  sung  in  various  churches  in  this  city  and 
has  found  many  admirers.     An  organ  accompaniment 
is  added. 

Instrumental  Music. 
Le  contentment.    Morceau  elegante.     G,  Dodker.  40 
A  cantabile  movement  with  Polacca  attached,  the 
former  flowing  and  melodious,  the  latter  graceful  and 
striking.    Of  medium  difficulty. 

Ohio  Sounds.     Valse  brilliante.  J.  Duning.  30 

A  very  pretty  waltz  of  about  the  difficulty  of  Hun- 
ten's  '*  Bords  du  Rhine." 

0  Summer  night,  from  "Don  Pasquale,"  with 

variations.  '       Ch.  Grobe.  35 

The  celebrated  Serenade  in  a  pleasing  arrangement. 

Polacca  in  Puritani.  James  Bellah.  15 

Gentle  Nettie  Moore  Schottisch.  "  "15 

Darling  Nellie  Gray  Polka.  "  "15 

Three  new  numbers  of  that  favorite  set  for  young 
beginners,  called  ''  Chit-chat." 

Sonata,  opus  33,  in  D,  for  four  hands.  DiobeUi,  60 
The  first  of  those  Sonatas  for  two  performers  hy  Di- 
abelli,  to  whose  unapproachable  excellence  and  use- 
fulness the  best  teachers  have  testified.  The  others  of 
the  series  will  follow  soon.  As  the  Foreign  Edition  is 
printed  in  the  old-fashioned,  oblong  shape,  and  more- 
over from  worn  out  plates,  it  is  thought  that  this 
first  American  edition,  which  is  got  up  very  hand- 
somely, will  be  welcomed. 

Scherzo  Valse.  A.  Gunthei:  25 

Cornelia  Waltz.  C.  J.  Wicke}sha7n.  25 

Whippoorwill  Waltz.  0.  B.  Maye)\  25 

Early  Dawn  Waltz.  B,  Pond.  25 

Four  very  pretty  waltzes  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Books. 

Choruses    of     Haydn's    Oratorio,    "  The 
Creation."  40 

Published  uniform  with  "  The  Messiah  "  Choruses, 
and  in  the  same  elegant  style  of  the  American  Edition 
of  Oratorios,  —  an  edition  which  for  correctness  of 
text,  clearness  of  print,  convenience  of  size  and  extra- 
ordinary lowness  of  price  has  no  superior,  if,  indeed, 
an  equal. 
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0  element  of  love,  of  life,  of  bliss  ! 

0  flame  divine,  aronnd  whose  cheeiing  light 
Whole  troops  of  joys  touch  their  bright  wings  and 
Balm  of  all  sorrow,  unalloyed  delight,         [kiss  — 
Opening  sweet  spheres,  0  lovelier  far  than  this  ! 
Subtlest,  sweetest  Inspiration 

E'er  ap-lifted  ardent  soul  — 
Deeper  heart-improvisation 
Than  in  words  could  ever  roll  — 
Beauty  so  strangely  sweet,  we  cannot  know 
But  only  feel  the  spell  that  binds  us  so, 
While  the  heart  lies  as  in  a  magic  bark 
Floating  on  sunny  waves  away,  away. 
Where  never  falls  the  tyrannizing  dark 
Of  earthly  fiite  over  its  infinite  day. 

How  oft  to  moods  too  deep  for  words 

My  soul  has  been  attuned  by  thee, 
When  lost  amid  the  hea\'ing  chords 

I  rose  and  sank  as  on  a  sea ! 

1  have  no  speech  for  themes  like  this  ; 
I  cannot  tell  what's  told  to  me. 

I  only  feel  a  spirit-kiss  — 

Some  brooding  spell  of  harmony; 

Some  far  off  day's  faint  glimmering,  — 
Half  memory  and  half  a  dream ;  — 

The  gleams  of  fantasy  that  fling 

Strange  light  on  a  familiar  stream ;  — 

The  dim  unwonted  things  that  dart 

In  sleep  before  the  entranced  mind. 
And  throng  through  the  unguarded  heart 

Like  scattered  rose  leaves  on  the  wind. 

I  feel  the  breath  of  love  upbear 

My  heart  unto  the  Perfect  One, 
And  seek  to  give  no  purer  prayer 

Than  rises  up  in  music's  tone. 

More  vast,  more  homefelt  and  more  bright 
Seems  then  that  supernatural  sphere 

That  robes  all  being  in  its  light 
And  makes  all  beauty  doubly  clear. 

Nearer  I  draw  to  kindred  minds, 

I  feel  the  founts  of  nature  flow  — 
The  icy  form  no  longer  binds. 

The  heart  melts  all  before  its  glow. 

In  loftier  words  I  long  to  frame 

A  truer  speech  to  him  who  hears, 
The  wonderful  crowds  out  the  tame  — 

Moments  condense  the  life  of  years. 

And  on  the  marge  of  fairy  land 

I  feel  that  all  the  poet  sings 
Is  briefly  told  us  by  the  hand 

Of  him  who  wakes  these  soul-like  strings. 

C.  P.  C. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Concerts  (1840— 
1841),  Reviewed  by  Robert  Schumann. 

(Concluded.) 

Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth   Concerts. 

The  seventeenth  subscription  concert  was 
opened  with  a  new  (the  6th)  Symphony  by  Kal- 
LIWODA,  which  he,  ^encouraged  possibly  by  the 


reception  of  his  5th,  may  have  worked  out  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  work  seems  rather  to  have 
been  prompted  by  some  outward  stimulus,  than 
to  have  sprung  from  any  inward  creative  impulse ; 
it  seems  far-fetched  and  labored  ;  and  the  applause 
which  it  found  in  comparison  with  the  fifth,  stood 
in  correct  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  two.  It 
chanced,  too,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  work — 
a  thing  which  cannot  always  be  avoided — that  it 
formed  the  commencement  of  the  concert.  The 
instruments,  the  musicians  themselves  are  not 
quite  warmed  up  at  that  time,  the  public  has  not 
got  itself  quietly  settled,  &c.  &c.  Whether  the 
reason  of  the  less  warm  reception  lay  in  outward 
circumstances  or  in  the  work  itself,  let  not  this 
deter  the  much  esteemed  composer  from  proceed- 
ing on  his  honorable  path.  Where  have  we  found 
the  master  who  could  be  always  on  the  ascent ! 
Only  when  he  throws  himself  away,  when  he  ut- 
terly denies  his  German  orisjin,  should  criticism 
impugn  him.  But  if  he  remains  faithful  to  him- 
self in  thought  and  labor,  we  shall  not  wish  to 
spoil  his  game  because  of  a  single  throw  less  for- 
tunate than  usual.  A  welcome,  then,  beforehand 
to  the  esteemed  master's  seventh  Symphony ! 

In  the  place  of  Fr'aulein  ScHi.oss,  who  had 
become  hoarse,  a  singer  sang  whom  we  have  not 
named  before,  Friiulein  Louise  Gruenberg,  a 
pupil  of  the  well-known  singing  teacher  and  com- 
poser (particularly  for  male  voices),  Zbllner.  She 
surprised  the  public  by  her  resonant  and  flexible 
organ,  as  well  as  by  the  naive  certainty  with 
which  she  executed  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  her  aria  (one  of  Mozart's).  This  successful 
first  appearance  gives  us  a  double  pleasure,  since 
she  is  a  native  talent.  We  should  be  guilty  of 
untruth,  were  we  to  boast  of  our  many  fine  voices 
and  fine  singers  ;  we  are  no  better  off  in  this  re- 
spect, than  they  are  everywhere  else. 

Herr  Gulojiy  played  in  the  same  concert  a 
Concerto  by  Lipinski  and  Variations  by  Molique ; 
the  first  particularly  with  so  much  life  and  spirit, 
that  the  composer  himself,  by  whom  we  have  for- 
merly heard  it  played,  must  have  been  pleased, 
had  he  been  present. 

The  third  soloist,  who  appeared  that  evening, 
was  Herr  Ha.\ke,  next  to  Herr  Grenser  the 
most  distinguished  flutist  of  our  city. 

A  numerous  chorus  of  men  sang  Weber's 
"Prayer  before  the  Battle,"  words  by  Kbrner, 
and  Mendelssohn's  wonderfully  splendid  quartet, 
with  horn  accompaniment,  "The  Huntsman's  De- 
parture," by  EichendorfF. 

The  selections  of  the  eighteenth  concert  were 
of  rather  a  mixed  order.  A  new  Symphony,  yet 
in  manuscript,  by  L.  Maurer,  led  off.  If  his 
first  one  gained  him  many  friends,  so  too  will  this 
second  one,  which  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  in 
grace  or  liveliness.  In  the  instrumentation  one 
recognizes  a  musician  who  has  grown  up  in  the 
orchestra ;  he  toys  with  the  instruments  as  a  jug- 
gler does  with  his  balls.  Ne.xt  to  the  first  move- 
ment, the  Adagio,  which  is  very  tenderly  con- 
ceived, pleased  us  most ;  the  other  parts  less  so, 
being  Frenchy  and  noisy. 


As  "guest"  appeared  one  Sig.  G.  Setti,  from 
Naples,  a  powerful  and  good  sounding  baritone, 
who  soon  proved  himself  a  genuine  Italian  sing- 
er. In  company  with  Herr  Poegxer  he  also 
sang,  to  the  great  delight  of  our  Bellinists,  a  duet 
from  /  Purilani.  If  the  Italians  would  only  send 
us  a  Tenor  once  more !  of  Bassos  we  have  less 
lack. 

Fraulein  Gruenberg  sang  to  great  acceptance 
the  air  by  Meyerbeer,  Robert,  toi  que  faime, 
which  never  tails  of  a  certain  effect,  and  which 
the  composer  himself  certainly  considers  one  of 
his  finest  numbers.  In  the  singer,  singing-mas- 
ters would  find  fault  with  the  opening  of  the 
mouth ;  a  mere  hint  will  suffice  to  call  attention 
to  it.  For  the  rest,  she  showed  in  this  perform- 
ance again  talent  and  true  calling. 

An  Overture  but  little  known,  by  Onslow,  to 
the  opera,  "The  Alcalde,"  pleased.  So,  too,  did 
H^rr  Wittman  in  the  Violoncello  Variations  by 
Merk,  and  Herr  Weissenborn  in  Variations  for 
the  Bassoon,  by  W.  Haake,  both  of  them  dis- 
tinguished members  of  our  orchestra,  of  whom 
the  first  is  said  also  to  possess  a  fine  talent  for 
composition  ;  he  is  a  Viennese  and  a  pupil  of 
Merk. 


Nineteenth  Concert. 

Concert  Overture  by  W.  H.  Veit  (MS.).  —  Aria  by  Meyerbeer 
(Frl.  Schloss.) — "Huntsman's  Torment:  "  sung  by  G.  Seidl, 
composed  for  voice  with  accompaniment  of  Piano-tbrte,  clar- 
inet, horn,  'cello  and  double  bass  by  C.  Reichaed  (Hen- 
Schmidt). — Variations,  for  Violin,  upon  a  Theme  from  Schu- 
bert (Lo6  der  Tfu-dnenY,  composed  and  played  by  the  concert- 
master  David  (MS.). — An  die  feme  Geliebte  (To  the  distant 
beloved),  Liederkreis^  by  Becthoven  (Herr  Schmidt}. — Sym- 
phony by  Beethoven,  No.  2. 

The  overture  offered  little  that  was  new  or 
striking ;  it  might  be  numbered  among  those 
pieces  of  music,  which  know  how  to  make  the 
want  of  energy  of  thoughts  less  perceptible 
by  means  of  a  voluptuous  e.xterior. — Friiulein 
Schloss  sang  as  she  always  does :  tranquil  and 
without  heart-beatings  do  we  let  the  waves  of  her 
song  glide  over  and  away  from  us.  The  air  by 
Meyerbeer,  already  a  jaded  hack,  still  refuses  to 
vanish  from  the  parade  ground. — The  song  by 
Keichard  is  not  without  grace  ;  but,  springing 
from  no  real  inward  depth,  it  lacks,  above  all, 
vital  warmth.  With  such  lavish  outlay  of  means, 
what  is  here  accomplished  is  too  little.  At  the 
conclusion  we  missed  the  desired  climax,  strongly 
as  it  seems  demanded  by  the  poem  ;  of  this  re- 
freshment the  composer  should  not  have  disap- 
pointed the  weary  listener.  The  execution  was 
excellent. — We  cannot  think  it  a  happy  thought 
to  add  so  much  that  is  stimulating  to  that  quiet 
home  melody  of  Schubert,  as  D.wid  has  done  in 
his  variations.  At  any  rate,  the  mood  into  which 
the  pensive  hearer  is  transported  by  them,  is  not 
a  very  edifying  one. 

The  ornament  and  pearl  of  the  evening  was 
the  Liederkreis  of  Beethoven, — a  circle  indeed 
of  such  love  songs  as  never  reached  the  ear  be- 
fore in  such  pure  tones  of  nature,  such  depth  of 
heartfelt  feeling.  To  sing  them,  required  less  a 
singer,  than  a  poet.     Herr    Schmidt   delivered 
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them  with  great  care,  bat  with  ahnost  too  miich 
outlay  of  external  art.  Mendelssohn's  rendering 
of  the  accompaninieDt  breathed  the  fragrance 
and  the  freshness  of  the  original. — In  the  Sym- 
phony we  remarked  a  horn-blower  who  waa  a 
stranger  to  us  ;  his  uncertainty  cast  some  cloiudy 
streaks  over  tlie  luxurious  whole. 


Twentieth  Concert,  Makch  18. 

Pastoral  Sympbony,  by  Beethoven. — Air  by  Moz.\iiT. — Con- 
certo for  Tiolin,  by  Spohr.  —  Finale  from  ia  Climenzadi 
r/fo,  by  MoZAKT.  — OTertnre,  by  Mendelssohn.— Duet  and 
Terzct  from  the  opera  of  ^^Heinrich  mid  F'.eurettc,^^  by  H. 
ScH.'uiDT. — La  MelaTichoit-e,  by  Tkueme. — Songa,  by  F.  Schu- 
bert, C.  M.  T0.\  ^yEB£R  and  Men&elssohn. 

We  think  of  this  concert  with  peculiar  interest, 
both  as  otTering  us  so  much  that  was  excellent, 
and  as  worthily  closing  the  cycle  of  the  present 
year.  The  Pastoral  Symphony  made  its  way 
once  more  deeply  into  all  hearts  i  the  execution 
was  quite  superb,  suth  as  the  master  in  bis  in- 
spired hour  might  have  conceived  it.  Tlie  same 
may  be  said  of  Mendelssokn's  richly  imagina- 
tive and  beautiful  Overture :  Meeresst'dh  und 
glilcklicke.  Faliri,  ivhich  probably  can  be  heard 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  in  such  perfection. 

A  novelty  was  the  Duet  and  Terzet  from  the 
now  finished  larger  opera  of  our  singer,  H. 
Schmidt,  a  singer  who  might  serve  to  many 
bearing  famous  names  as  a  model  in  musical  cul- 
ture and  true  taste.  As  a  composer  he  has  as 
yet  published  little.  But  what  we  heard  this  eve- 
ning testified  throughout  of  a  striving  after  the 
better  kind,  and  of  an  understanding  of  the  task 
which  he  had  set  himself.  The  song  part  was 
carefully  written  ;  the  instrumentation  skilful  and 
sonoi'ous.  The  breadth  of  numerous  repetitions 
is  perhaps  less  felt  in  the  theatre,  and  indeed  it  is 
commonly  an  ungrateful  thing  for  the  composer 
to  bring  before  the  public  single  pieces  from  a 
work,  before  the  performance  of  the  whole,  and 
always  gives  occasion  for  false  judgments.  But 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  piece  will  soon  be  brought 
on  the  stage,  when  we  may  give  it  further  notice. 
The  other  performers  who  took  part  in  these  two 
numbers  were  Frl.  hCHLOSS  and  Herr  Kinder- 
mann;  the  former  clever  and  ready  as  ever,  the 
latter  gifted  with  a  very  beautiful  voice,  which 
by  its  mere  sound  prepossesses  one  in  favor  of  the 
singer.  The  player  of  the  violin  pieces  was  Herr 
C.  HiLF,  of  whom  we  have  already  often  spoken. 
This  time,  too,  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  the 
great  sympathy  which  he  has  excited  from  his 
first  entrance  upon  the  artist  career,  and  was  dis- 
missed, as  he  is  always,  with  the  most  tumultuous 
applause. 

If  we  speak  of  the  pearl  of  the  evening  last,  it 
is  not  without  reason.  In  a  few  words :  Madame 
Schroeder-Devrient  sang.  What  is  mortal 
in  men  and  artists,  is  subject  to  time  and  its  influ- 
ences ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  voice,  and  with  ex- 
ternal beauty.  But  what  is  above  these,  the  soul, 
the  poetrj',  preserves  itself  in  Heaven's  favorites 
alike  fresh  through  all  the  ages  of  life ;  and  so 
the  artist  and  poetess  will  always  delight  us,  as 
long  as  she  has  a  tone  left  in  her  heart  and  throat. 
The  public  listened  as  if  spell-bound,  and  when 
she  had  sung  through  Mendelssohn's  Volkdied, 
ending  with  the  words  "avf  Wiederselm,"  all 
joined  in  with  joyful  response.  This  was  intend- 
ed perhaps  also  for  the  composer,  who  accompa- 
nied her ;  for  it  was  the  last  time  in  this  place 
that  his  miraculously  winged  fingers  exercised 
their  mastery  over  the  keys.     Let  us  not  inquire 


then  for  whom  the  laurel,  which  appeared  unfore- 
seen in  the  orchestra,  was  meant,  whether  for  the 
master  or  for  the  respected  visitor.  Let  us  only  ex- 
claim :  To  all  that  has  been  given  and  enjoyed  in 
our  musical  evenings,  a  hopeful  auf  Wiederselm  ! 
(May  we  meet  again !) 


The  Overture  to  the  "Magic  Flute." 

We  had  this  marvellous  product  of  imaginative 
genius  so  uncommonly  well  rendered  last  week  at  the 
Schiller  Festival, — and  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
made  really  manifest  in  all  its  beauty  to  the  greater 
part  of  tliat  great  audience — that  we  are  tempted  to 
recall  a  portion  of  what  OcLiBiCHEFr  says  of  it. 

The  Fugue  here  has  hut  one  theme,  and  even  in 
the  development  of  tliis  one  theme  the  science  of  the 
composer  appears  still  more  wonderful,  if  possible, 
than  in  the  prodigious  movements  of  the  finale 
(Symphonyin  C).  Between  the  theme  and  the  coun- 
ter-theme tliere  exists  no  appearance  of  conflict,  not 
once  a  single  shadow  of  opposition.  All  is  pure  and 
clear.  All  is  heavenly  in  the  harmony  of  this  fugue, 
all  streams  in  most  melodious  splendor,  all  is  eupho- 
nious enjoyment,  rapture,  inexpressible  charm,  alike 
for  the  learned  musician  and  for  the  common  music- 
lover,  in  short  for  all  musical  ears.  Mozart  wished 
that  the  introduction  to  the  piece  should  bespeak 
attention  with  an  .at  once  solemn  and  mystical  au- 
thority, and  the  most  e'dafant  euphony,  as  if  the 
slow  tempo  shoidd  say  to  one  :  "  Pi-epare  yourself  to 
be  ap])rised  of  something  which  yon  never  heard  be- 
fore, and  which  no  one  will  ever  ict  you  hear  again." 

It  were  an  error  to  believe,  that  the  unique  euphony 
and  magic  charm,  which  make  of  the  Allegro  such  a 
ravishing  music  to  everybody,  merely  affect  us  more, 
because  the  conditions  of  the  fugued  style  are  miti- 
gated ;  in  other  words,  because  the  work  is  not  a 
sti'ict  and  rcgnliir  ftigue.  It  is  as  learned  a  work  as 
ever  proceeded  from  a  head,  that  would  know  of 
nothing  short  of  Double  Counterpoint  and  Canon. 
To  the  main  laws  of  the  genus  Mozart  has  added 
furthermore,  the  unity  of  thought.  Although  this 
fugue  is  free,  it  is  still  almost  without  interruption ; 
it  is  formed  in  the  mere  subject ;  that  subject  never 
leaves  you  for  a  moment.  In  the  fugue  you  hear  it 
as  the  Dnx  and  Comes  (leader  and  companion)  ;  in 
the  melodic  portion  of  the  overture  it  accompanies 
the  song  passages,  which  come  in  like  solos  ;  and  it 
is  its  image  again,  which  is  reproduced  more  or  less 
in  fragments  by  the  tutti  of  the  orchestra.  Without 
the  subject  the  least  particulars  of  tlie  work  were  in- 
conceivable. This  theme  is  a  veritable  enchanter;  it 
possesses  the  gift  of  infinite  self-transformation.  It 
assumes  all  forms  ;  it  flies  off  in  sparks,  it  dissolves 
in  shimmering  rose-colored  drops,  it  rounds  itself  into 
a  globe,  it  sprinkles  itself  in  pearly  rain,  it  flashes  in 
diamonds  and  overflows  the  green  lap  of  the  fields 
like  an  enamelled  flowery  carpet ;  or  it  rises  like  a 
gentle  mist  into  the  upper  regions.  But  various  as 
tlie  splendor  is  of  these  fiintastical  creations,  perpet- 
ually interweaving,  still  it  is  not  given  to  it  to  divest 
itself  of  its  original  form.  Whether  it  appear  as  a 
jack-o'-lantern  or  as  a  thundering  meteor,  we,  the 
clairvoyant  spectators,  always  recognize  it.  When 
its  fugue  is  but  little  or  not  at  all  disguised,  (that  is 
to  say,  so  long  as  the  composition  continues  afuguel, 
it  constantly  regenerates  itself  from  itself,  flings  itself 
hack  and  re-unites  in  itijinilum ;  it  creeps  in  every- 
where in  the  aecorapanhnent  to  another  subordinate 
form  (the  counter-subject),  which,  like  the  gossip,  or 
to  speak  more  reverently,  the  famulus  of  the  magi- 
cian, transforms  itself  as  dexterously  as  he  does. 
Suddenly  the  chase  disperses  itself  in  a  multitude  of 
little  parcels.  An  enchanting,  shining  apparition 
steps  into  its  place.  Verily,  this  is  it  no  longer  I  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  it ;  examine  it  closely  and  you  will  see 
the  fragments  of  its  original  form,  flung  off  in  all  di- 
rections, quivering  in  space  and  gathering  like  a  halo 
round  the  apparition,  into  which  it  has  transformed  a 
portion  of  its  substance.  (The  solos,  accompanied 
by  fragments  of  the  fugue.) 

Suddenly  all  has  vanished.  A  serious  and  solemn 
summons,  thrice  repeated  in  the  same  expressions,  a 
peremptory  will,  before  which  the  necromancer's 
niiglit  must  bow,  has  scattered  the  enchantment.  Is 
the  magic  spectacle  all  over  ?  No,  only  the  first  act. 
Our  hobgoblin  of  a  theme  must  know  the  princijile  of 
progression  of  interest ;  but  how  enhance  the  miracle 
already  wrought?  We  shall  see.  The  Allegro  be- 
gins again  and  the  suliject  comes  back ;  tbis  time, 
however,  under  a  wholly  different  physiognomy,  trans- 
posed into  B  flat  minor.  The  counter-theme  takes 
also  a  new  form  and  a  new  gait ;  here  begins  the 
middle  period,  and  we  penetrate  into  the  sanctum  of 


the  enchanter,  which  one  might  fancy  to  be  lighted 
by  the  soft  and  pallid  fire  of  a  mooidight  rainbow. 
Whence  come  all  tliese  syren  voices,  singing  unknown 
words  ?  In  what  firmament  shine  those  stars,  that 
group  themselves  in  melodious  and  mystic  constella- 
tions in  the  flute  and  fagotto,  whrch  whisper  in  the 
strings  and  stream  out  in  the  oboes  like  a  long  train  of 
light '.'  The  bliss  of  an  inextingiushable  supernat- 
ural contentment  permeates  the  soul,  caressingly, 
from  all  sides.  Soon  clearest  day  illumines  the  scene. 
The  theme  gathers  itself  into  a'bright  focus,  and  the 
counter-subject,  darting  its  beams  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  lets  off  fireworks,  whose  petards,  rockets, 
bomb-shells,  Koman  candles  start  of!  one  by  one, 
mount  into  the  air,  hiss,  crackle,  dazzle,  go  out  and 
rain  sparks  upon  you  as  they  fall,  so  that\vou  know 
not  where  to  turn.  The  variations  of  the'theme  fly 
every  way,  intermingling  with  tlie  pieces  of  those 
magic  fireworks,  or  if  you  prefer,  those  gleaming 
northern  lights.  Again  "some  fragments  of  the  first 
half  of  the  overture  present  themselves,  yet,  be  it  un- 
derstood, with  transformations,  since,  as  litde  as  it 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  wholly  to  conceal 
itself,  past  finding  out,  so  little  can  it  for  an  instant 
remain  altogether  like  itself. 

The  concluding  sentence,  in  melodic  style  and  be- 
ginning with  a  crescendo,  is  of  a  grandiose  and  liberal 
effect,  full  of  reverberation  and  of  majesty.  Mere 
something  comes  along,  something,  which  is  little  in 
the  outset,  hut  whicli  swells  more  and  more  and  soon 
attains  to  an  enormous  volume,  and  waves  its  gigan- 
tic wings,  with  the  roar  of  the  hurricane,  over  the 
hearer's  head.  In  the  midst  of  the  heaviest  storm 
resounds  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  towards  the 
close,  through  the  stunning  unisons  of  the  entire  or- 
chestra. 


The  Schiller  Centennial  Festivals- 

NEW    YORK. 

The  festival  opened  on  Wednesday  evening,  Nov. 
9,  with  a  grand  concert  at  the  City  Assembly  Eooms, 
in  which  music  was  rendered  by  an  orchestra  of  sev- 
enty performers,  with  the  aid  of  Liederkranz  and 
Sangerbund,  Madames  Caradori  and  Zimmerm.ann, 
and  Messrs.  Mayer,  Steinway,  and  Gustav  Satter ; 
the  directors  being  Messrs.  Eisfeld,  Anschiitz,  Berg- 
mann,  and  Pauer.  The  music  comprised  two  pieces 
from  Wagner's  Tannhauser,  Beethoven's  fourth  con- 
certo, a  piece  by  Rietz  called  Schiller's  Dithyrambe, 
and  Beethoven's  Nintli  Symphony,  ending  with 
Schiller's  hymn  An  die  Freiide.  The  rooms  were 
crowded  with  an  intently  appreciative  audience. 

Second  Dai/. — The  Schiller  Festival  was  continued 
yesterday,  at  1  p.  m.  in  the  Cooper  Institute.  The 
great  hall  was  beautifully  decorated,  Busts  and  stat- 
ues, flowers,  and  shrubbery  were  arranged  upon  the 
platform  ;  laurel-crowned  Bante  and  Petrarch  looked 
out  from  laden  orange  trees. 

The  overture  of  Weber's  Oberon  was  played  by  the 
orchestra,  and  Dr.  Loewe,  who  presided,  congratu- 
lated the  meeting  on  the  100th  Anniversary  of  Schil- 
ler's birth.  In  him,  he  said,  they  celebrated  the  tri- 
umphs of  art  and  poesy;  they  worshipped  genius; 
across  three  generations  they  sent  their  gratitude. 
Schiller  was  the  hero  of  that  classic  literature  which 
had  raised  Germany  out  of  the  depths  into  which  she 
sunk  during  the  contests  of  the  16tb  and  17th  cen- 
turies. They  were  celebrating  the  historic  epoch  of 
three  centuries.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  November, 
also,  that  this  world  first  saw  Martin  Luther,  who 
broke  the  chains  in  which  Papacy  bad  bound  it.  And 
he  was  glad  to  count  a  later  worker  for  Freedom,  Kob- 
ert  Blum,  also,  as  a  child  of  the  10th  of  November. 
Deep  in  his  heart  did  Poliert  Blum  carry  the  noble 
works  of  Schiller ;  he  carried  them  out  in  liis  deeds, 
and  his  death  was  worthy  of  his  great  master.  This 
festival  was  then  trebly  dear  to  every  lover  of  Lib- 
erty, a  grand  hallelujah  of  Freedom.  And  not  less 
as  Americans  than  as  Germans  did  they  salute  the 
birth  of  Schiller.  His  spirit  had  crossed  the  waters 
and  was  the  inspiring  principle  of  our  government 
and  life. 

Prof.  TiiEO.  Glaubensklee  read  letters  from 
Gov.  Morgan,  AVashington  Irving,  President  Bu- 
chanan, and  Baron  Geiolt,  the  Prussian  Minister, 
and  Hiilsemann,  the  Austrian  Embassador.  All  ex- 
cept the  first  were  holographs. 

Dr.  Schramm  was  then  introduced.  Ho  gave  an 
elaborate  address,  passing  Schiller's  life,  character 
and  works  under  a  lengthy  review.  Dr.  Schramm 
went  into  a  minute  appreciation  of  each  of  Schiller's 
productions,  bringing  out,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  audience,  the  beauties  and  significance  of  all.  He 
concluded  by  stating  that  Schiller  was  a  disciple  of 
Kant,  and  quoted  his  famous  lines : 
"What  religion  do  I  profees  ?     None  of  all 

Ton  have  named  to  nie  And  why  not?  From  religion." 
An  eloquent  peroration  predicted  that,  when  our  city 
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and  civilization  should  have  passed  away,  Schiller's 
works  would  be  houseliold  words. 

Wsi.  CuLLEN  Bryant  was  the  next  speaker.  Al- 
though it  raitrht  seem  presumptuous  for  an  American 
to  speak  of  Schiller's  works  to  Germans,  still  he 
would  say  that  the  name  of  Schiller  belonged  not  to 
Germany  only,  but  to  all  the  world.  Schiller  was 
German  liy  birth,  but  we  had  made  him  ours  by  adop- 
tion. The  influence  of  his  genius  had  colored  the 
dramatic  literature  of  the  whole  world.  In  some 
shape  or  other,  with  abatements,  doubtless,  from  their 
original  splendor  and  beauty,  but  still  glorious  and 
still  powerful  over  the  minds  of  men,  bis  dramas  had 
become  the  common  property  of  mankind.  His  per- 
sonages walked  our  stage,  and,  in  the  familiar  speech 
of  our  firesides,  uttered  the  sentiments  which  he  put 
into  their  mouths.  We  trembled  alternately  with 
fear  and  hope ;  we  were  moved  to  tears  of  admira- 
tion ;  we  were  melted  to  tears  of  pity  ;  it  was  Schiller 
who  touched  the  master  chord  to  which  our  hearts  an- 
swered. He  compelled  us  to  a  painful  sympathy 
with  his  Bobber  Chief ;  he  made  us  parties  to  the 
grand  conspiracy  of  Fiesco,  and  willing  lieges  of 
Fiesco's  gentle  consort  Leonora ;  we  son'owed  with 
him  for  the  young,  magnanimous,  generous,  unfortu- 
nate Don  Carlos,  and  grieved  scarcely  less  for  the 
guileless  and  angelic  Elizabeth  ;  he  dazzled  us  with 
the  splendid  ambition  and  awed  us  with  the  majestic 
fall  of  Wallenstein  ;  he  forced  us  to  weep  for  Mary 
Stuart  and  for  the  Maid  of  Orleans ;  he  thrilled  us 
with  wonder  and  delight  at  the  glorious  and  success- 
ful revolt  of  William  Tell.  Let  ns  then  be  suffered 
to  take  part  in  the  honors  paid  to  his  memory,  shower 
the  violets  of  Spring  upon  bis  sepulchre,  and  twine 
it  with  the  leaves  of  plants  that  wither  not  in  the 
frost  of  Winter.  We  of  this  country,  too,  must 
honor  Schiller  as  the  poet  of  Freedom.  He  began 
to  write  when  our  country  was  warring  with  Great 
Britain  for  its  independence,  and  his  genius  attained 
the  maturity  of  its  manhood  just  as  we  had  made 
peace  with  our  powerful  adversary,  and  stood  upon 
the  earth  a  full-grown  nation.  It  was  then  that  the 
poet  was  composing  his  noble  drama  of  Don  Carlos, 
in  which  the  Marquis  of  Posa  was  introduced  as  lay- 
ing down  to  the  tyrant,  Philip  of  Spain,  the  great 
law  of  freedom.  In  the  drama  of  the  Robbers,  writ- 
ten in  Schiller's  youth,  we  are  sensible  of  a  fiery,  ve- 
hement, destructive  impatience  with  society,  on  ac- 
count of  the  abuses  which  it  permitted  ;  an  enthusiasm 
of  reform,  almost  without  plan  or  object ;  but  in  his 
works  composed  afterward  we  found  the  true  philos- 
ophy of  reform  calmly  and  clearly  stated.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Posa,  in  an  interview  with  Philip,  told  him, 
at  the  peril  of  his  life,  truths  which  he  bad, never 
heard  before,  exhorted  him  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
his  power  in  the  happiness  and  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple, by  obsemng  the  democratic  precept  that  no  tie 
should  fetter  the  citizen  save  respect  for  the  rights  of 
his  brethren,  as  perfect  and  sacred  as  his  own,  and 
prophesied  the  approaching  advent  of  freedom  which 
unfortunately  we  are  looking  for  still — that  universal 
spring  which  should  yet  make  young  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Yet  was  Schiller  no  mad  innovator. 
He  saw  that  society  required  to  he  pruned,  bnt  did 
not  desire  that  it  should  be  uprooted  ;  he  would  have 
it  reformed,  but  not  laid  waste.  What  was  ancient 
in  its  usages  and  ordinances,  and  therefore  endeared 
to  many,  he  would,  where  it  was  possible,  improve 
and  adapt  to  the  present  wants  of  mankind.  Mr. 
Bryant  remembered  a  passage  in  which  his  respect 
for  those  devices  of  form  and  usage  by  which  the  men 
of  a  past  age  sought  to  curb  and  restrain  the  power 
of  their  rulers  was  beautifully  illustrated.  He  quoted 
from  the  magnificent' translation  of  his  "Wallenstein" 
made  by  Coleridge  :  "My  son,"  said  Octavio  Picco- 
lomini,  addressing  the  youthful  warrior  Max : 
"My.^on,  of  those  old  nnrrow  ordinances 
Let  us  not  hold  too  litrhtly.  They  are  weights 
Of  priceless  value,  which  oppressed  mankind 
Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  the  oppressor. 
I'or  always  formidable  was  the  league 
And  partnership  of  free  power  with  free  will." 

And  then,  remarking  that  what  slays  and  destroys 
goes  directly  to  its  mark,  like  the  thunderbolt  and  the 
catinon  ball,  shattering  everything  that  lies  in  their 
way,  he  claims  a  beneficent  circuitousness  for  those 
ancient  ordinances  which  make  so  much  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  society. 

"My  son,  the  road  the  human  being  travels, 
That  on  which  Blessing  comes  and  goes,  dof^h  follow 
The  river's  path,  the  playful  valley's  windings, 
Curves  round  the  corn-lield  and  the  hill  of  vines. 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property, 
And  thus,  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end." 

The  last  great  dramatic  work  of  Schiller  was 
founded  on  the  most  remarkable  and  beneficent  po- 
litical revolution  which,  previous  to  our  own,  the 
world  had  seen,  that  ancient  vindication  of  the  great 
right  of  nationality  and  independent  Government,  the 
revolt  of  Switzerland  against  the  domination  of  Aus- 
tria, which  gave  birth  to  a  republic  now  venerable 


with  the  antiquity  of  five  hundred  years.  He  took  a 
silent  page  from  history,  and,  anim"ating  the  person- 
ages of  whom  it  spoke  with  the  fiery  life  of  his  own 
spirit,  and  endowing  them  with  his  own  superhuman 
eloquence,  he  formed  it  into  a  living  protest  against 
foreign  dominion  which  was  yet  ringing  throughout 
the  world.  Wherever  there  were  generous  hearts, 
wherever  there  were  men  who  held  in  i-evercnce  the 
rights  of  their  fellow-men,  wherever  the  love  of  coun- 
try and  the  love  of  mankind  co-existed,  Schiller's 
drama  of  William  Tell  stirred  the  blood  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  He  would  not  speak  of  his  lit- 
erary merits,  his  beautiful  and  noble  lyrics,  the  de- 
spair of  translators — his  histories  and  dramas  written 
for  all  mankind.  He  would  advert  only  to  his  ear- 
nest search  after  truth,  and  his  abhoirence  of  all 
kinds  of  falsehood.  Immortal  honor,  then,  to  the 
man  whose  last  hours  were  devoted  to  so  noble  an 
object,  and  might  the  next  hitndredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Schiller  be  celebrated  with  an  enthusiasm 
even  warmer  than  this.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Adolph  Wiessner  then  spoke  in  German. 
His  speech  was  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
Schiller,  and  elicited  frequent  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. 

The  Hon.  C.  P.  Daly  was  the  last  speaker.  He 
said  that  if  the  works  of  any  man  survived  those  of 
the  mason  and  the  carpenter,  it  was  those  of  the 
poet.  In  India,  all  evidences  of  ancient  civilization 
were  perishing  except  the  literary ;  the  Vedas  were 
as  fresh  and  human  as  if  written  yesterday.  A  great 
poem  was  indestructible  in  its  very  nature.  It  was 
continually  renewed  in  the  imaginations  of  men. 
The  great  nations  which  had  produced  no  national 
poet  were  almost  forgotten  ;  their  history  was  trans- 
mitted to  us  only  through  their  conquerors.  Well, 
then,  might  Germany  be  proud  of  Schiller.  Schiller 
was  national ;  while  he  satisfied  the  tastes  of  the 
most  refined,  he  touched  the  heart  and  carried  with 
him  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  people.  But  he 
was  more  than  national,  he  was  universal.  Carlyle 
had  said  that  a  great  poet  ^\-ould  be  great  in  anything. 
Schiller  came  up  to  this  ;  he  was  not  only  a  great 
poet  but  a  great  dramatist,  historian,  novelist,  mct.a- 
physieian,  and  critic.  This  universality  he  thought 
most  apparent  in  bis  lyrics.  His  poetry  was  English, 
in  having  no  sickly  sentimentality,  and  English  in  its 
clearness.  He  came  up  to  the  requirements  of  a  great 
poet  in  his  life  and  his  character  ;  there  was  beautiful 
harmony  between  his  life  and  his  works.  In  this  he 
was  in  marked  contrast  with  other  poets.  The  year 
of  his  birth  produced  Robert  Burns.  He,  too,  w.as  a 
poet  of  national  independence,  but  his  life,  how  dif- 
ferent ?  So,  too,  there  was  a  certain  impurity  in  the 
works  of  Beranger  which  marred  the  effect  of  his 
labors  as  a  poet  of  freedom.  The  life  of  Schiller 
was  his  greatest  poem.  In  conclusion  .Judge  Daly 
described  his  death  by  quoting  from  "our  great  na- 
tional poet "  the  closing  lines  of  the  Thanatopsis. 
(Enthusiastic  applause.) 

Di'.  LoEWE  announced  the  award  of  the  prize  for 
the  poem  on  Schiller  to  Dr.  Reinbold  Solger  of  Bos- 
ton, and  music  completed  the  festivities  of  the  after- 
noon. 

In  the  evening  the  festivities  were  continned  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  A  series  of  tableaux  vivants, 
illustrative  of  scenes  from  the  Robbers,  Fiesco,  The 
Hostage,  Mary  Stuart,  The  IMaid  of  Orleans,  Don 
Carlos,  'The  Diver,  and  Wilbelm  Tell,  were  given, 
closing  with  a  final  tableau  in  which  all  the  principal 
characters  of  the  Dramas  appeared.  These  were 
very  effective.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  a 
bust  of  Schiller,  with  pastoral  and  poetic  surround- 
ings, was  crowned,  and  Miss  Grahn,  the  actress,  re- 
cited Dr.  Solger's  poem,  to  which  the  prize  had  been 
awarded.  The  drama,  "Wallensteiu's  Camp,"  was 
performed  by  the  artists  of  the  German  Sladt  Thea- 
ter, the  choruses  being  greatly  enlarged  by  members 
of  the  German  singing  societies. — Tribune. 

PHILADJELPHIA. 

If  the  spirit  of  Schiller  visited  this  region  last  eve- 
ning, it  must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  homage 
paid  to  him  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  The  house 
was  crowded  with  an  earnest,  intelligent  multitude, 
the  larger  part  of  whom  were  Germans  ;  but  there 
was  no  scarcity  of  Americans,  many  of  whom  seemed 
to  be  as  much  interested  in  the  proceedings  as  were 
the  countrymen  of  Schiller.  The  stage  was  filled 
with  musicians ;  a  fine  orchestra  led  by  Carl  Scntz 
occupying  the  centre,  while  back  of  them  and  at  each 
side,  were  ranged  several  hundred  singers,  male  and 
female.  In  the  rear  was  a  tasteful,  triumphal  arch, 
under  which  was  a  colossal  statue  of  Schiller,  which, 
however,  was  veiled  from  view  till  a  certain  point  was 
arrived  at  in  the  exercises.  On  each  side  of  the  arch 
were  arranged  wreaths  and  flags,  the  whole  forming, 
with  the  crowd  on  the  stage,  a  very  striking  tableau. 

At  9  o'clock  the  orchestra  played  Weber's  Jubilee 


Overture  in  excellent  style.  Then  Mr.  Gnstavus 
Remak  was  introduced  to  the  audience,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  an  oration  in  German,  which  gave 
great  satisfaclion  to  his  countrymen  and  all  who  uti- 
derstood  the  language.  He  gave  a  sketch  of  Schil- 
ler's life  and  his  writings,  showing  full  appreciation 
of  the  character  of  the  poet.  The  oration  lasted  an 
hour,  and  then  Beethoven's  overture  to  Egmont  was 
played.  Rev.  W.  H.  Furness,  D.  D.,  was  then  in- 
troduced and  delivered  an  oration  in  English,  which 
was  altogether  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  that  we 
have  listened  to  ;  scholarly,  without  being  pedantic  ; 
humorous  without  being  undignified  ;  polished  and 
elegant  in  every  phrase,  and  exhibiting  the  most  ge- 
nial and  appreciative  knowledge  of  Schiller's  writings, 
and  indeed  of  German  literature  generally.  Mr. 
Furness  was  repeatedly  and  loudly  applauded. 

The  second  part  of  the  exercises  began  with  the 
introduction  to  Richard  Wagner's  Lohengrin — a 
strange  but  effective  specimen  of  the  "  music  of  the 
future."  Then  Dr.  G.  Kellner  was  introduced  and 
recited  with  much  emphasis  the  ode  written  for  this 
festival  by  the  German  poet  FreUigrath,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  : 

Still  to  our  distant  home  in  soul  belonging. 
Her  freest  Vang-uard  with  her  flag  unfurled. 

We  stand  to  day,  while  German  ra-nlis  are  thronging. 
In  one  rejoicing  circle  round  the  world. 

One  noble  chainof  spirit-links  unbroken. 
That,  stretches  from  far  Neckar's  verdant  strand-, 

Wl^re  a  poor  hearth  rem<ains  as  loving  token — 
Can  heart  to  heart  unite,  and  land  to  land ; 

Ohl  humble  hcarthl  yet  proudly 

Shall  honors  thee  adorn, 
While  ages  echo  loudly, 

Here  was  our  Schiller  born! 

This  very  day  thy  blarfng., 

A  hundred  years  ago, 
First  met  his  clear  eyes,  gazing 

Upon  our  world  below. 

Eyes  which,  through  fairest  seem.ing. 

Still  sought  the  noblest  height^ 
And  'mid  sublioiest  dreaming, 

Looked  up  to  God's  true  light. 

He  heard  the  '(V0rld"'s  great  story. 

The  heart's,  too,  sad  and  long. 
And  wove  in  radiant  glory 

Each  to  immortal  song  I 

As  from  a  cup  o'erflowing. 

His  burning  light  and  flame 
In  every  sou]  were  glowing, 

When — utter  darkness  canre. 

Like  to  Fomo  sudden  tempest  one  hour  found  him. 
Rise  on  the  Rerm.an  heavens  in  power  and  prides 

The  people  and  the  youth  who  shouted  round  him. 
Watched  how  for  him  Fame's  portals  opened  fvide- 

He  came,  in  strife,  and  work,  and  hope,  untiring. 
He  was  the  Priest  of  Freedom  and  mankind: 

Still  onward  to  some  nobler  height  aspiring. 
That  fragile  form  holding  a  mighty  xuind. 

He  cnme:  a  true  and  noble  comrade  near  him; 

Goethe  was  with  him  in  Thought's  earnest  fight, 
And  wife  and  children's  love  was  there  to  cheer  him, 

When  Death  arose ; — and  lo  1  he  sank  in  Night. 

In  Night?     Ah  no!     Hail  to  our  Bead  still  living! 

Hail  1  thus  lie  spake.     And  Death  shall  vainly  try 
To  dim  the  liglit,  his  spirit  still  is  giving  I 

Hail !  Schiller,  haill     The  Dead  who  cannot  die  I 

Still  from  his  Tomb  arises 

A  voice,  both  cle.ar  and  hold, 
Which  still  our  country  prizes 

As  the  true  guide  of  old. 

Three  times  a  generation 

Upon  his  words  have  fed. 
And  twice  the  armed  Nation 

By  him  been  onward  led. 

He  cheers  all  earnest  daring 
Of  noble  sword  or  voice. — 
And  even  our  long  ocean  journey  sharing. 
Lives  with  us  in  the  Country  of  our  choice. 

To-day,  anew  hero  born  for  us,  wc  meet  him, 

And  scatter  festive  honors  ou  his  wny  ; 
Open  thy  gates,  America,  and  greet  him — 

He  is  thy  Citizen  to-day  ! 

King  out,  oh  song  I  silent  we  bow.  confessing 
He  come.":  a  CNjiiqucror  to  this  Future  land  : 

A  share  in  its  bright  future  hour  possessing, 
Since  ho  shiUl  help  io  build  it  with  his  hand. 

After  a  hundred  year.s,  thie  day  which  found  us 

Binding  new  wTc;iths  of  laurel  now. 
Shall  see  the  children  of  the  children  'round  us, 

Crowning  again  the  bright  beloved  brow. 

It  was  during  the  reading  of  this  poem  that  the 
veil  fell  and  revealed  a  well  modelled  statue  of  Schil- 
ler by  Ranch,  which  was  saluted  by  the  shouts  of  the 
assembled  thousands.  At  the  close  of  the  poem, 
Schiller's  "  Song  of  the  Bell,"  as  set  to  music  hy 
Andreas  Romberg,  was  performed.  The  music  is 
sligb  ly  old-fashioned ;  for  Romlierg  wrote  it  in 
1S08,  and  besides  it  is  full  of  reminiscences,  not  to 
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say  plajjiarisms,  from  Moznrt,  Beethoven  and  others. 
But  it  vTilI  always  be  esteemed,  and  last  evening  it 
was  performed  so  well  that  it  was  a  real  Inxnry  to 
listen  to  it.  The  instrumental  part  eonld  not  have 
been  better  managed.  The  soprano  solos  were  as- 
signed to  Mme.  Johannsen,  who  sang  them  better 
than  any  one  in  this  conntry  could  sing  it ;  for  she 
excels  all  others  in  German  music.  The  other  solo 
parts  were  in  competent  hands.  But  the  greatest  ex- 
cellence of  the  performance  was  in  the  chornses.  It 
is  rare  to  find  several  hundred  singers  trained  to  such 
precision,  and  still  rarer  to  find  them  so  well  compre- 
hend the  work  they  arc  engaged  on,  so  as  to  give  its 
proper  effects  of  light  and  shade. — Bulletin. 


Madame  Abel. 

On  the  arrival  of  this  distinguished  pianist  in  New 
York,  a  year  ago,  the  Home  Journal  published  the 
following  letter,  Tsritten,  as  we  understand,  by  Mrs. 
Kirkland. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — TVill  you  indulge  an  old  friend 
— always  passionately  fond  of  music,  ss  you  know, 
and  fust  now  particularly  interested  in  a  young  artist 
newly  arrived  from  Paris — in  a  few  words  touching 
this  same  youthful  performer  on  the  pianoforte  ;  a 
lady — a  pnpil  of  Chopin — pTotecj€e  of  Berlioz,  Auher, 
and,  indeed,  of  half  the  masical  marvels  of  the  day, 
and  wife  of  an  accomplished  organist.  Monsieur 
Abel,  who  has  been  some  months  in  the  United 
States,  not  daring  to  bring  over  the  young  wife  and 
her  little  boy  until  he  had  first  essayed  this  strange 
land.  There  is  an  out-of-breath  sentence  for  you, 
quite  in  place  just  here,  for  I  have  hut  now  finished 
looking  over  some  of  the  rapqnrous  things  said  about 
my  young  friend  by  those  entlmsiasts  who  rule  the 
Parisian  monde  musicale.  I^et  me  qnote  some  of 
them,  that  they  may  go  forth  here  with  a  Home  Jour- 
nal stamp. 

Here  is  Hector  Berlioz,  speaking  of  Madame  Abel 
as  Mademoiselle  Louise  Scheibel,  who,  in  1844,  crea- 
ted a  furore  in  Paris,  playing  the  piano  in  public  be- 
fore she  could  reach  an  octave  : 

"  Truly  an  infant  prodigy  is  this  little  Louise 
Scheibel,  whom  I  heard  lately  at  the  Conservatoire — 
a  pianist  of  scarcely  seven  years  old,  who  executes 
the  most  difficult  music  with  an  aplomb  and  a  depth 
of  passionate  feeling  absolutely  marvellous  !  Her 
hands  are  too  small  to  stretch  an  octave,  but  she  finds 
means  to  substitute  arpeggios  so  rapid  that  the  notes 
seem  to  be  struck  at  the  same  instant.  As  for  the 
pedals,  her  little  feet  try  in  vain  to  reach  them,  and 
her  teacher  is  oliliged  to  touch  them  for  her,  when 
the  miniature  performer  plays  in  public." 

After  Berlioz  comes  Monsieur  Jacques  Arago, 
(brother  of  the  astronomer,)  in  the  Gazette  des  Thea- 
tres, of  March  3d,  1844  :  "  There  is  no  more  child- 
hood !  especially  in  music.  Here  is  this  little  Schei- 
bel, hardly  seven  years  old,  who  gives  the  most  diffi- 
cult ruula'des  on  the  pianoforte  with  the  taste  and  del- 
icacy of  a  professor.  The  concert  which  she  gave  a 
few  days  ago,  under  Mr.  Auher's  auspices,  was  a  per- 
fect triumph.  Bravos  and  bouquets  were  showered 
upon  her,  hul  we  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  few 
cornets  of  bonbons  would  perhaps  have  been  quite  as 
acceptable.  May  the  future  realize  this  brilliant 
promise,  for  the  child  is  a  perfect  dream." 

After  all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  the 
fiiiry  pianist  made  the  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Germany,  was  received  at  all  the  courts,  and  returned 
to  Paris  covered  with  new  wreaths.  This  brilliant 
success  caused  her  to  be  invited  into  the  north  of 
France,  and  at  Douay  she  met  Liszt,  who  publicly 
testified  his  surprise  and  admiration,  giving  her  also 
several  letters  of  recommendation. 

After  this  she  studied  under  Chopin,  who,  allhoush 
already  attacked  by  the  cruel  malady  whidi  brought 
him  to  the  grave,  interested  himself  warmly  in  her 
success ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  his  personal 
instruction  and  impress,  tliat  Madame  Abel  interprets 
so  admirably  the  works  of  this  great  master. 

After  the  death  of  Chopin,  Mademoiselle  Scheibel 
continued  her  studies  under  the  direction  of  Mon- 
sieur A.  Reichel,  the  friend  of  Chopin,  and  himself 
only  less  distinguished  ;  and  when  M.  Keichel  quitted 
Paris,  the  young  aspirant  passed  under  the  tuition  of 
Camille  Stamely,  the  teacher  of  Gottschalk,  and  the 
last  ]irofessor  whose  care  helped  to  perfect  the  skill  of 
Madamoiselle  Scheibel. 

Thus  trained  in  the  best  school,  and  by  at  least 
three  of  the  first  masters  of  modern  times,  we 
need  say  nothing  further  of  the  preparation  of  Mad- 
ame Abel ;  and  it  were  equally  vain  to  attempt  quot- 
ing the  eulogies,  in  prose  and  verse,  which  have  been 
lavished  upon  her  performance.  She  passed  some 
years  in  constant  practice  and  diligent  study,  and 
when  in  the  maturity  of  her  talent,  although  still 
very  young,  married  Mr.   G.  Abel,  organist  of  the 


splendid  church  of  Pentemont,  in  Paris.  Since  that 
time  the  journals  of  the  great  art-capital  have  contin- 
ued to  Hiartame  Louisa  Abel  the  warm  praises  once 
lavished  on  la  petite  Scheibel. 

The  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  by  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  most  conscientions  and  even  severe  critics  of 
the  day — Monsieur  P.  Scudo,  author  of  "  Le  Cheva- 
lier de  Sarti" — thus  characterizes  the  playing  of 
Madame  Abel :  "  Among  the  many  concerts  given 
this  winter,  (1855,)  we  place  in  the  first  rank  that 
given  in  the  Sulk  Herz,  by  Madame  Louise  Abel,  the 
very  distinguished  and  classic  pianist.  Her  pro- 
gramme embraced  such  chefs  d'ceuvre  as  the  fifth 
grand  concerto  of  Beethoven,  in  mi  b€inol,  with  or- 
chestra ;  the  grand  polonaise  of  Chopin,  op  22,  pre- 
ceded by  an  andante,  also  with  orchestra  ;  and  two 
studies  in  dieze  minor,  of  the  last  named  composer. 
It  is  a  great  responsibility  to  undertake  the  interpre- 
tation of  music  like  this  ;  but  Madame  Abel  fulfilled 
her  mission  splendidly,  and  with  the  success  of  one 
inspired,  as  well  as  full  of  talent ;  and  unanimous 
applause  bore  testimony  to  her  power." 

Monsieur  Escudier,  in  "La  France  Musicale," 
gives  his  opinion  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Madame 
Abel  has  the  rare  merit  of  executing  with  equal  brio, 
delicacy,  taste,  and  perfection,  both  classical  music 
and  that  of  the  modern  composers.  Her  fingering  is 
at  once  delicate  and  powerful  in  an  extraordinaiy 
degree.  She  makes  the  instrument  sing,  charmingly 
carrying  away  her  audience  by  means  both  true  and 
simple,  never  losing  sight  of  the  principles  of  good 
taste.  At  her  concert  in  the  Salle  Herz,  she  gave  a 
concerto  of  Beethoven,  with  grand  orcliesti'a  ;  a  polo- 
naise by  Chopin,  full  of  originality  and  color;  and 
two  etudes  by  the  same  master.  Madame  Ahel  gave 
the  concerto  like  a  true  artist,  and  one  familiar  with 
the  highest  classics.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  more 
grace,  more  skill,  more  art.  She  was  equally  bril- 
liant and  enchanting  in  the  compositions  of  Chopin, 
that  poet  of  the  piano.  The  applauses  of  her  entire 
audience  testified  that  her  success  was  complete." 


Amusements  in  New  Orleans. 

Prom  present  appearances,  we  may  fairly  judge 
that  the  season  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  attractive,  alike  to  our  own  citi- 
zens and  to  our  visitors  from  out  of  town.  We  shall 
have  open  two  first  class  Opera  Houses,  in  which  will 
also  be  given  occasional  dramatic  performances,  tragic 
and  comic,  and  in  one  of  them  the  ballet ;  two  first 
class  theatres,  one  where  the  most  distinguished  stars 
in  tragedy  and  comedy  will  con,secutively  appear  ; 
and  the  other,  sustained  by  a  comedy  stock  com- 
pany of  rare  ability ;  an  amphitheatre,  the  per- 
form.ances  at  which  will  be  of  the  most  popular  char- 
acter, and  the  engagements  of  which  will  specially  in- 
clude the  most  talented  equestrians  in  tiie  world  ;  a 
beauiiful  aquarium,  in  the  museum  attached  to  the 
amphitheatre,  a  novelty  here,  and  one  that  will  be  full 
of  interest  to  the  curious  in  the  wonders  of  nature; 
and  a  museum,  in  which  the  great  celebrities  of  the 
world,  living  and  dead,  are  shown  forth  with  life-like 
exactness. 

Besides  all  these  stated  places  of  public  amusement 
we  are  to  have  six  first-class  concerts  from  the  Clas- 
sic Music  Society,  which  spirited  association,  we 
learn,  have  made  arrangements  that  will  secure  great- 
er variety  and  of  course  greater  interest  in  this  coun- 
try than  ever  before.  They  design  having  one  part 
of  each  concert  consist  of  popular  modern  music,  and 
one  of  purely  classic  selections.  Vocal  music  will 
also  be  made  a  feature  of  every  concert  this  season  : 
an  excellent  idea. 

The  new  Opera  House,  at  the  corner  of  Tonlonse 
and  Bourbon  streets,  is  almost  finished,  and  looks 
finely,  both  outside  and  inside.  It  will  be  a  superb 
building  when  fully  completed.  Everything  abont  it 
is  designed  and  wmII  be  completed  in  the  highest  style 
of  art.  The  decorations  of  the  interior  will  be  very 
chaste  but  richly  elegant.  The  arrangements  for  ac- 
commodating the  audience  are  minutely  perfect ;  the 
boxes,  loges,  stalls,  parquette,  pit  and  galleries  are 
all  commodioualy  planned,  and  there  is  not  a  seat  in 
the  house,  the  occupant  of  which  will  not  h.ive  a  full 
view  of  the  scene  as  it  proceeds  upon  the  stage.  The 
dressing  rooms,  the  retiring  rooms,  the  corridors,  the 
dormitories  are  all  constructed  with  a  special  eye  to 
safety  as  well  as  comfort.  The  troupe  engaged  by 
Mr.  Boudousquie  comprises  artists  oi^  acknowledged 
ability  of  the  highest  kind.  This  establishment  will 
open  its  doors  on  or  about  the  17th  inst. 

Mr.  Placide  Canonge  has  also  lately  returned  from 
Paris,  having  engaged  an  excellent  company,  lyric, 
dramatic,  and  chorographic,  for  the  time-honored  Or- 
leans, in  Orleans  street,  which,  during  the  summer, 
has  been  put  into  complete  repair  and  renovation,  so 
that  it  now  looks  like  an  old  friend  in  a  new  suit. 
The  addition  to  the  front  of  a  piazza,  or  verandah. 


that  extends  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  coTers  the 
banquette  and-  curbstone,  so  as  to  protect  ladies 
alighting  from  their  carriages  against  the  rain,  is  a 
very  important  improvement.  Mr.  Canonge  propo- 
ses to  open  his  theatre  the  moment  his  troupe  are  as- 
sembled, which  will  probably  be  now  in  a  few  days. 
— Picayune,  Nov.  5. 


Wagner's  Tristan  and  Isolde. 

(Concluded  from  page  259.) 

If  we  now  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  whole 
work,  we  cannot  help  seeing  in  Wagner's  Tristan 
and  Isolde  tbe  production  of  a  still  greater  mistake 
than  before,  as  to  the  essential  elements  of  dramatic 
poetry.  In  his  Fliegender  Hollander  (Hging  Dutch- 
man), the  motive  is,  it  is  tine,  a  supernatural  one — 
the  legend  of  a  man  doomed  to  wander  over  the  ocean 
until  he  finds  a  faithful  woman.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  this  legend  has  taken  firm  root  among  the  peo- 
ple, and,  in  the  second,  the  dramatic  treatment,  al- 
though monotonons,  is  individual.  Even  in  Tan- 
hduser  the  supernatural  ideas  are  far  more  prejionder- 
ating  ;  the  human  beings  are  made  simply  the  ex- 
ponents of  these  ideas,  and  thus  the  foundation  of 
the  drama,  which  requires  beings  that  think  like  men 
and  that  act  like  men,  is  sapped.  In  the  present 
work,  Wagner  has  gone  a  step  further  in  the  super- 
natural direction  ;  he  lays  more  weight  upon  the  ten- 
dentious *  and  symbolical  thiin  on  the  matter-of-fact 
part  of  the  legend,  which  becomes  visible  by  action, 
and  is  immediately  perceptible  to  the  feelings.  In 
Lohengrin  the  triumph  of  the  supernatural  is  com- 
pletely celebrated,  but  we  cannot,  by  any  means, 
agree  with  it,  since  our  whole  moral  consciousness 
rebels  again.st  the  motive  which  constitutes  the  basis 
of  the  poem.  That  a  wife  shall  never  ask  her  hus- 
band who  he  is,  is  contrary  both  to  human  nature 
and  the  laws  of  morality,  while  the  chapter  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Holy  Graal  can  silence  our  feelings, 
which  revolt  .at  it,  as'  little'as  the  mystically,  symboli- 
cally superstitious  frame  of  mind  which  Wagner  has 
creiited  for  himself,  and  to  which  he  has  screwed  him- 
self up,  as  to  something  foreign  to  his  nalare,  is  a 
truly  felt  or  even  Christi.in  one. 

And  what  does  he  present  to  ns  now  as  the  princi- 
pal motive  in  Tristan  and  Isolde  ?  Human  power  or 
human  weakness  ?  Hnman  will  or  human  passion  'i 
In  a  word,  anything  in  which  the  fresh  pulse  of  real 
life  beats?  No!  he  dishes  up  again  the  stale  story, 
long  become  an  object  of  ridicule,  of  a  love-potion, 
and  makes  this  snpematiiral  charm  the  sole  lever  of 
a  drama.  The  consequence  is,  ihat  his  personages 
become  for  ns,  not  men,  but  marionettes.  Whence 
can  he  obtain  a  dramatic  interest  for  persons  who  are 
not  responsible  beings  ?  Whence  is  to  proceed  oar 
sympathy  for  creatures  who  do  not  feel  as  we  do,  but 
who  must  feel  in  conformity  with  the  effect  of  a  cer- 
tain drug,  and  whose  conduct  is  not  developed  psy- 
chologically from  their  character,  as  well  as  from 
certain  points  and  given  relations,  but  wholely  and 
solely  follows  a  supernatural  impulse?  for  creatures, 
finally,  whose  finicking,  falsely  sentimental  language 
we  do  not  understand  ?  Such"  a  thing  as  a  thought  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  ;  we  meet  only  sensations,  gen- 
erally treated,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  de- 
generate into  the  old-received  sing-song  of  faded  ope- 
ratic lyrics,  or  are  sharpened  off  to  dialectic  dallyings 
and  points.  But  what  is  more  nauseous  than  senti- 
mental wit  ?  Anything  like  character  in  the  person- 
ages is  out  of  the  question,  except  that  there  is  a 
slight  d.ash  of  it  in  the  subordinate  partof  Knrwenal. 
This  part  alone  is  something — a  true,  rough  fellow. 
Isolde  and  Tristan  have  no  will  of  their  own,  but  are 
constrained  to  follow  an  external  power.  Brangane 
is  nothing  at  all.  Marke  is  a  good-natured  fool,  who 
out  of  respect  for  the  love-potion,  takes  matters  pretty 
easily.  Me'lot  is  a  mere  supernumerary,  who  gives 
tbe  knight  an  opportuuity  of  running  on  his  sword, 
and  i<  struck  down  by  the  knight's  squire,  not  more 
than  fifty  words,  at  the  most,  passing  his  lips  in  two 
scenes. 

There  is  a  drama  for  you  !  When  we  reflect  that 
it  is  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  musical  work,  of 
an  opera— even  an  opera  of  the  newest  style— one's 
hair  absolutely  stands  on  end.  If  Wagner  sets  this 
poem  to  music  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  mere- 
ly supportable,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  look  on  him 
as  a  musical  genius.  Perhaps  he  has  written  the  one 
and  twenty  pages  of  duet  for  tlie  lovers,  the  day  and 
night  parallels,  all,  capable  of  clearly  forming  and 
carrying  out  a  great  musical  thought,  a  fact  of  which 
verv  strong  doubts  have  hitherto  been  entertained. 

We  conclude  with  some  reflections  of  Julian 
Schmidt,  contained  in  his  History  of  German  Litera- 
ture (fourth  edition,  vol.  3,  page  194.) 

"While  Eichard  Wagner  infuses  in  the  means  he 

*  We  are  oljliged  to  coin  this  word  in  order  to  express  the 
German  tcndentios. — Translator. 
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employs  the  same  charlatanism  as  Meyerheer,  he  acts 
in  the  best  faith  ;  he  is  a  fanatic  for  liis  own  ideas, 
which  primitively  express  nothing  more  than  the 
consciousness  of  the  limits  of  his  own  talent,  and, 
with  indefatigable  zeal,  he  devotes  all  the  strength  of 
his  life  to  this  imag-ined  end.  Such  devotion  imposes 
on  us  Germans,  and,  if  exceedingly  human  motives 
co-operate  in  its  propagation,  and  the  cynical  tone  of 
the  school  produces  the  most  repulsive  impression, 
the  original  reason  is,  after  all,  delight  at  concentrated 
power  of  will  in  a  languid  age.  This  is  a  noble  feel- 
ing, but  we  must  withstand  it,  otherwise  it  will  lead 
us  astray  into  the  most  incredible  absurdities,  such  as 
even  now  often  make  us  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
world.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  in  Wagner's 
productions,  as  that  whicli  brings  about  his  effects  is 
not  the  natural  power  which  vivifies  every  subject, 
but  the  dull  ray  from  another  world,  which  imposes 
on  people  by  its  contrast  with  things  of  this  one. 
Through  his  poetry,  as  through  his  music,  there  runs 
that  pretentious,  strange  tone,  which,  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, is  something  exceedingly  spiritual,  but 
really  affects  low  sensuality.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  set  him  up  as  a  national  poet,  on  account  of 
his  medioeval  subjects,  but  the  characteristic  peculiar- 
ity of  the  German  nation  reposes  upon  its  mind, 
upon  the  unity  of  its  ideal  views  with  its  conscience, 
and,  in  tiiis  respect,  Wagner's  operas  are  altogether 
un-German.  His  code  of  morality  is  a  transcenden- 
tal one,  freed  from  the  trammels  of  mind  as  well  as 
of  conscience.  His  motives  are  supernatural,  and 
his  personages  somnambulistic.  Just  in  the  same 
manner  is  his  music  calculated,  in  the  most  subtle 
fashion,  to  excite  the  nerves.  Whoever  yields  to  this 
spell,  is  thrown  into  an  unclean  state  of  mind,  such  as 
is  produced  by  a  skilfully-told  ghost-story  ;  but  who- 
ever withstands  the  first  impression  will  regard  such 
a  spell  as  a  desecration  of  art.  Wagner  powerfully 
excites  the  imagination,  not  by  means  of  the  mind 
and  conscience,  as  all  great  i)oets  and  composers  do, 
but  in  a  round-about  way,  like  all  romancists,  charla- 
tans, and  magicians.  Real  art  proceeds  from  capa- 
bility, from  a  soul  filled  to  overflowing  with  reality ; 
false  art  springs  from  reflections  on  art,  which  seek  a 
fantastic  reality,  but  instead  of  the  bodily  female  em- 
brace a  shadow.  Now,  since  there  exists  between 
art  and  life  a  constant  mutual  influence,  it  must  be 
advisable  always  to  warn  art  against  that  Venushert/ 
of  a  world  of  shadows,  separated  from  real  life,  which 
relaxes  the  nerves,  convulsively  excites  the  blood, 
and  so  satiates  the  imagination  with  chimeras,  that  it 
at  last  ends  in  flat,  hopeless  used-upishness  (Blasir- 
theit)."  L.  B. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Eaphael's  St.  Caecilia. 

(From  the  German  of  Schlegel.) 

The  prevailing  idea  throughout  this  picture  is 
the  transporting  sense  of  fervent  devotion,  which, 
when  it  can  no  longer  find  room  in  earthly  liearts, 
breaks  forth  into  an  gush  of  song;  just  as  in  Peru- 
gino's  large  devotion  pictures  we  sometimes  see 
everything  melting  away  into  a  pious  ecstasy. 
But  there  is  a  silent  devotion,  like  the  solemn 
long-drawn  strain  of  a  church  hymn.  In  Raph- 
ael's picture  the  reference  to  music  is  definite, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  whole  mysterious  depth 
and  marvellous  richness  of  this  magnificent  art  is 
symbolically  shown  forth. 

St.  Paul,  profoundly  wrapt  in  himself,  with  the 
mighty  sword  by  his  left  side,  reminds  us  of 
that  old  art  of  melody  which  used  to  tame  beasts 
and  move  rocks,  but  lacerated  human  hearts, 
piereing  through  spirit  and  mind.  The  majesty 
of  the  opposite  Magdalen,  the  perfect  beauty  of 
whose  features  so  strikingly  resembles  the  Ma- 
donna at  Dresden,  reminds  us  of  the  lovely  uni- 
son of  souls  blest  in  everlasting  happiness,  which 
in  the  magic  tones  of  earthly  music,  though  much 
weaker,  is  still  clearly  echoed.  The  soul  of  Ce- 
cilia, standing  in  the  middle  singing  praises,  over- 
flows in  a  stream  which,  ascending,  meets  a  ray  of 
the  heavenly  light.  The  other  figures  which  fill 
up  the  space  between  the  three  principal  ones, 
round  off  the  whole  into  one  full,  unbroken  cir- 
cle.    The  circle  of  little  ones  at  the  top  of  the 


picture,  hovering  in  clouds,  is  as  it  were  a  reflec- 
tioii  of  the  larger  choir. 

The  clear  foreground  and  the  various  scattered 
instruments  represent  to  us  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  sound,  upon  whose  ground  the  perfect 
structure  of  holy  song  rests,  and  out  of  which  it 
rises.  The  meaning  and  soul  of  the  painting  is 
throughout  full  of  feeling,  of  ecstasy  and  of  mu- 
sic ;  the  execution  is  in  the  highest  degree  objec- 
tive and  thorough.  E.  P.  K. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Church  Music  in  Vienna. 

Mr.  Editor  :  In  the  last  number  of  your  Journal 
appeared  an  article,  under  the  head  "  Music  Abroad,' 
about  which  I  would  like  to  write  a  few  words. 

Said  article  is  taken  from  the  London  Athenmim, 
and  brings  us  news  from  Vienna,  that  "  the  Church 
has  been  just  seized  with  one  of  its  restrictive  moods. 
Foreign  journals  state,  that  in  the  solemnization  of 
the  Mass,  instruments  (save  the  organ)  are  to  be  forth- 
with excluded.  If  this  be  more  than  a  passing  spasm 
the  masses  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Hum- 
mel are  virtually  abolished  by  such  edict." 

This  would  really  have  been  surprising  news  to 
me,  had  I  not  read  a  few  days  ago  in  the  "  Wahrheits 
Freimd"  (Friend  of  Truth)  of  the  3d  inst.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, an  article,  which  says  directly  the  contrary  of 
what  was  stated  in  the  Athenceum.  I  will  ti'anslate 
from  it  what  concerns  Church  Music. 

It  says  :  "  Vienna.  The  Acts  and  Decrees  of  the 
Provincial  Council  lie  before  us.  They  are  accepted 
by  the  Holy  Father  and  are  divided  into  7  divisions 
and  82  chapters."  Here  follow  the  headings  of  the 
divisions,  after  which  it  concludes,  saying  : 

"  A  hasty  glance  at  the  Decrees  suffices  to  correct 
the  groundlessness  of  different  more  or  less  silly  ru- 
mors, which  circulated  regarding  the  conclusions  of 
the  Provincial  Council. 

"The  6th  chapter  of  the  4th  division  treats  of 
Church  Singing  and  Church  Music.  It  forbids  the 
performance  of  worldly  and  theatrical  compositions, 
but  it  abolishes,  by  no  means,  instrumental  music." 

If  this  is  the  true  account  of  affairs,  the  friends  of 
pure  Church  music  have  only  cause  to  rejoice  about 
it.  May  the  example  of  the  Austrian  Council  be 
imitated  in  all  countries,  where,  on  Sundays,  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  Most  High,  the  music  is  repeated 
that  has  been  performed  during  the  week  in  the  thea- 
tre, a  scandal,  that  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  certain 
cities  of  this  country,  though  it  has  repeatedly  been 
condemned  by  the  Church  ;  and  with  the  less  excuse, 
when  we  remember  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  noble 
music  composed  by  the  greatest  masters  for  her  ser- 
vice. A.  Wekner. 

Boston,  Nov.  15,  1859. 


Death  of  Spohr. 

Louis  Spohk,  the  German  composer,  born  in 
Brunswick,  April  5, 1 784,  died  there  in  October,  1859, 
In  early  life,  he  was  Cbamber-musician  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  Concert-master  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Gotha.  He  gave  concerts  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  greatest  violonists  of  his  time,  and  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  in  1814,  eclipsed  all  bis  rivals.  In 
1817  he  visited  Italy,  and  after  his  return  to  Germany 
he  became  manager  of  the  Frankfort  Opera,  Here  he 
brought  out  his  charming  opera  of  Zemire  and  Azor. 
In  1819  he  went  to  London,  where  tlie  symphony 
which  he  executed  there  before  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety has  since  remained  very  popular  in  England, 
where  his  music  was,  perhaps,  more  appreciated  than 
even  in  his  own  country.  After  spending  some  time 
in  Dresden,  he  was  invited  in  1822,  to  preside  over  the 
Chapel  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  has  since  remained.  He  has  produced  a  great 
number  of  orchestral  symphonies,  concertos,  quartets, 
and  other  instrumental  works,  cantatas,  songs,  ballad, 
and  other  vocal  pieces,  which  are  popular  throughout 
Germany.  But  his  fame  rests  on  his  operas — "  The 
Mountain   Spirit"    {Berggeist),     "The   Alchymist,' 


"  The  Crusaders,"  and  above  all  "  Jessonda"  and 
"  Pietro  of  Abano" — and  on  his'oratorios, "  The  Last 
Judgment,"  the  "  Crucifixion,"  and  "  The  Fall  of 
Babylon,"  which  are  among  the  greatest  works  of  this 
description  since  the  days  of  Handel.  The  last  was 
expressly  composed  for  one  of  the  great  English  mu- 
sical festivals,  and  his  music  was,  perhaps,  more  ap- 
preciated in  England  than  in  his  own  country.  To 
the  lovers  of  the  violin,  he  has  left  one  of  the  most 
complete  works  of  its  class,  entitled  "  The  Violin 
School." 


Illttsital  Corrtspnbente. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  Nov.  10. — Last  night,  (Nov. 
9th)  "The  Haverhill  Musical  Institute"  gave  their 
first  Concert.     Permit  me  to  enclose  the  programme : 

PART  I. 

1.  March,  from  Overture  to  ^'Martha.". . .". Flotow. 

Serenade  Band. 

2.  Chorus.  "By  the  Rivers  of  Babylon." Root. 

3.  Solo  and  Chorus.    "The  Marvellous  Work  " Haydn. 

Solo  by  Miss  E  Harriman. 

4.  Quartet.    "To  the  Highlands." Seibert. 

Miss  Downs,  Mis.s  Baldwin,  and  Messrs.  Hill  and  Hammond. 

6.  Phantom  Chorus.    La  Sonnambula Bellini. 

PAET  n. 

1.  Waltz Lanner 

Band. 

2.  Duet  and  Chorus.    "By  thee,  with  bliss." Haydn. 

g.  Duet.    Fantasia  Brilliante  on  Themesfrom  "William 

Tell."    For  Violin  and  Piano. 

S.  M.  Downs  and  J.  L.  Blodget. 

4.  Glee.    "Serene  and  Mild." 

5.  Solo   and    Chorus.     ''Crowned  with  the  Tempest." 

From  Emani Verdi. 

Solo  by  J.  K.  Colby. 

Tlie  Institute  was  organized  in  April  last ;  and  the 
refined  and  critical  part  of  the  audience  who  listened 
to  the  execution  of  the  above  programme,  were  well 
satisfied  that  in  the  intervening  months,  its  members 
had  studied  diligently,  and  worked  hard.  The  selec- 
tions from  "The  Creation"  were  performed  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  done  credit  to  much  older  insti- 
tutions. Miss  Harriman's  solo  in  "The  Marvellous 
Work"  displayed  energy,  ability,  and  considerable 
study.  The  "  Phantom  Chorus  "  was  executed  with 
a  spirit  and  precision,  unusual  in  amateur  singers, 
and  the  audience  seemed  well  pleased  with  it. 

The  graceful  quartet,  "  To  the  Highlands,"  was 
indeed  very  gracefully  and  beautifully  done,  and  its 
repetition  urgently  demanded.  Light  and  sparkling 
as  the  piece  itself  is,  more  than  one  discerning  ear  in 
the  audience  was  still  better  pleased  with  the  piano  - 
forte  accompaniment  improvised  for  the  occasion  by 
S.  M.  Downs.  This  gentleman  is  quite  noted  in 
our  midst  as  a  thorough,  scientific  player,  and  his 
rare  faculty  of  adaptation  makes  him  an  accompany- 
ist  of  a  very  high  order. 

Then  the  Duet  for  the  Violin  and  Piano,  where 
the  same  gentleman  played  the  latter  part,  proved 
the  st.ar  piece  of  the  evening.  Difficult  as  both  parts 
are,  we  could  not  doubt  their  artistic  rendering,  com- 
ing as  they  did  upon  our  ears  with  all  the  meaning 
and  beauty  that  only  those  who  can  feel  music  as  well 
as  execute  it,  ever  throw  into  a  piece.  Both  Mr. 
Downs  and  Mr.  Blodget  possess  fine  native  talent, 
and  have  already  good  reputations  for  so  young  men. 
By  hard  work,  and  broad  culture  they  may  stand  as 
high  as  they  please  in  their  beautiful  art. 

"  Crowned  with  the  Tempest,"  never  seemed 
grander  ;  and  as  the  last  notes  died  away,  we  almost 
yearned  to  hear  them  again.  This  solo  was  done 
well  by  Mr.  Colhy,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  a  thing  done  well  is  a  rarity  in  music,  as 
everywhere  else.  This  much  for  the  Concert  that 
was  a  joy  and  a  delight  to  us,  as  the  Schiller  Festival 
will  be  to  you  to-day.  Berg. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  11. — lam  sure  that  no- 
where could  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  poet,  philosopher,  patriot  and  earnest  hearted 
man  have  been  celebrated  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
was  sho^vn  last  night  by  the  Germans  of  Louisville. 
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The  hall  was  festooned  with  evergreens  ;  the  stage 
was  a  complete  parterre  of  flowers  and  plants,  with 
statues  and  busts  and  emblematical  scenery.  In  the 
centre  of  the  stage  was  a  portrait  of  ScHtLLER ; 
above  was  suspended  three  shields  ;  on  one  the  date 
of  the  birth,  on  the  others  the  names,  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther, the  immortal  reformer,  and  Robert  Blum, 
the  patriot  of  1848,  who  was  executed  by  the  cow- 
ardly tyrant  of  Austria.  On  the  right  of  the  stage 
was  the  German  tri-color — black,  red  and  orange, 
and  on  the  left  the  stars  and  stripes.  On  each  side 
of  the  hall  were  the  names  of  many  of  the  famous 
German  scholars,  poets  and  philosophers,  wreathed 
with  evergreen.  The  exercises  of  the  evening  com- 
menced by  an  overture,  very  finely  played  by  a  full 
orchestra.  Then  followed  choruses  by  the  Orpheus 
and  Liederkranz  societies ;  an  oration  by  Prof. 
ScHENCK  ;  the  unveiling  of  Schiller's  portrait ;  the 
reading  of  Ferdinand  Fkeiligrath's  noble  poem  ; 
declamations  in  costume  from  "Wallenstein's  Camp" 
and  "  Karlschiiler ;  "  fconcluded  by  other  choruses 
very  finely  and  effectively  sung. 

Thus  ended  the  memorial  day  of  the  one  all  Ger- 
mans delight  to  love.  There  was  little  in  the  position 
of  the  boy  born  so  many  years  ago,  to  make  any  one 
ever  dream  that  after  a  cei;tury  had  passed  away,  the 
name  of  Johanno  Christoph  Fricdrich  von  Schiller 
would  be  inseparably  associated  with  the  highest,  ho- 
liest and  sweetest  strains  ever  sung,  that  all  people 
would  learn  from  him  by  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
more  than  all  by  the  example  of  his  pure  and  noble 
life  ;  for  there  never  throbbed  a  heart  more  full  of 
love  and  sympathy  for  the  entire  human  race  than 
that  which  beat  in  the  bosom  of  the  man  whom 


"The  world  will  not  willingly  let  die." 


E.  P.  K. 


Jtoigljfs  loiirnal  of  Slwsit. 
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MusiciN  THIS  Number.  —  Continuation  of  the  Opera,  Don 
Giovanni,  as  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte. 


The  Schiller  Festival. 

The  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Nov.  10,  1859, 
will  henceforth  stand  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful, significant  and  perfect  of  the  many  inspiring 
celebrations  with  which  Boston  memories  are 
fraught.  Though  this  was  the  one  hundredth 
birth-day  of  no  American,  but  of  a  German  poet, 
yet  the  very  fact  that  he  was  a  Poet  in  the  truest 
sense,  a  poet  in  his  life,  a  poet  of  the  human 
heart,  its  holiest,  highest,  inmost  aspirations,  a 
poet  of  Freedom,  who  by  his  life  and  by  his 
song,  by  his  sublime  philosophy  and  his  example, 
his  ambitions  and  his  friendships,  did  so  much  to 
quicken  and  to  keep  alive  in  all  his  brethren  (not 
limited  to  Fatherland)  a  true  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  Man,  and  of  the  glorious  privilege  of  life,  when 
animated  by  right  aims, — this  fact,  coupled  with 
the  fact  of  the  great  and  growing  affinity  of 
thought  and  sentiment  between  the  Germans  and 
ourselves,  and  the  providential  mingling  of  the 
German  element  in  those  early  stages  of  the 
growing  up  of  our  New  World  unto  the  stature 
of  the  perfect  Man, — made  it  a  festival  in  which 
all  enlightened  Americans  could  join  almost  as 
heartily  as  Germans.  And  truly  there  was  great 
significance  in  the  fact,  that  a  Poet,  a  Thinker, 
an  Ideal  Enthusiast  could  command  all  over  the 
civilized  world  such  a  commemoration  and  homage 
as  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  offering  to  any  king, 
or  warrior,  or  man  in  power  of  any  age  or  nation. 
The  people  in  the  long  run  know  their  benefac- 
tors ;  and  though  the  artist  and  the  poet  may  in 


their  life-time  be  poor  pensioners  and  dreamers, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  at  last  the  Shakspeares,  and 
the  Dantes,  and  the  Schillers,  and  the  Beethovens, 
and  the  Michael  Angelos,  will  loom  up  as  the 
great  men  of  history,  above  forgotten  crowds  of 
conquerors  and  princes,  the  mere  worldly  great. 

The  was  great  propriety,  too,  in  making  this  at 
once  a  literary  and  a  musical  occasion.  Those 
highest  instincts  of  humanity  which  glow  in  Schil- 
ler's eloquence,  are  just  the  burthen  and  the 
meaning  of  all  Music.  And  therefore  we  should 
have  been  glad,  had  it  been  practicable,  to  have 
had  the  statue  of  Beethoven,  which  presides  over 
all  the  noble  music  in  our  Hall,  full  in  view  with 
that  of  Schiller  :  who  could  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize in  them  two  noble  prophets,  though  in  differ- 
ent tongues,  of  the  same  glorious  gospel  of  Hu- 
manity !  But  to  have  done  this  would  have  in- 
volved a  much  larger  scale  of  decoration  than 
was  then  possible,  in  order  to  place  things  in  their 
right  relations ;  so  that  the  decorative  committee 
showed  their  good  taste  and  judgment  in  making 
Schiller  the  central  and  sole  figure.  And  the  ar- 
rangement was  admirable.  From  the  rear  of  the 
stage  arose  a  large  frame  draped  in  folds  of  yel- 
low, crimson  and  dark  purple  (suggesting  the  na 
tional  tri-color),  and  festooned  with  wreaths  of 
evergreens  and  flowers  ;  and  in  the  centre  stood 
a  colossal  statue  of  Schiller,  beautifully  imitated 
in  fresco,  by  Herr  Schutz,  an  artist  of  this  city, 
from  the  Goethe  and  Schiller  group  at  Weimar. 
Upon  the  white  base  were  the  words  : 

F.  V.  Schiller,  1759  and  1859. 

The  Music  Hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity 
by  the  most  cultivated  audience  which  Boston, 
Cambridge  and  vicinity  could  furnish — by  far  the 
larger  portion  being  Americans,  invited  guests  of 
their  German  fellow-citizens.  The  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  unusually  full  in  numbers,  under  the 
lead  of  Cakl  Zerhahn,  opened  the  festival  at 
4  o'clock  with  Beethoven's  third  overture  (in  C) 
to  Leonore  ;  —  the  grandest  of  all  overtures,  the 
most  exciting  and  inspiring  by  its  pathos,  its  dra- 
matic progress,  and  by  that  vivid  representation 
which  it  gives  of  humanity  in  its  prison  bonds, 
cheered  by  high  heroic  hopes,  and  then  the  far  ofl' 
trumpet  sound  of  deliverance,  and  the  triumph 
of  love  and  jubilee  of  freedom,  which  made  it  a  fit 
opening  for  a  Schiller  Festival.  It  was  played  very 
finely,  for  the  musicians'  hearts  were  in  it.  Never 
have  we  known  an  audience  to  listen  more  in- 
tently. 

Prof.  Charles  Beck,  the  President  of  the 
day,  then  welcomed  the  audience  in  a  few  fitting 
words,  in  German,  and  introduced  the  first  speak- 
er. Dr.  Reinhold  Solgee,  who  gave,  in  Ger- 
man, a  very  sound,  philosophical  and  clear-headed 
discourse  on  Schiller,  speaking  of  the  rare  union 
of  opposite  stand-points  in  his  remarkable  friend- 
ship with  Goethe ;  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
Kantian  idealism  in  the  poetic  concrete  form  by 
Schiller;  of  his  high  humanitary  ideas  and  glow- 
ing eloquence  for  Freedom  ;  and  of  the  broad  field 
open  here  in  our  New  World  for  the  realization 
in  actual  life  and  polity  of  the  sublime  ideas  of 
the  great  German  poet.  He  also  alluded  by  the 
way  to  the  affinity  in  spirit  and  in  purpose  of 
Schiller  and  Dr.  Channing. 

Next  came  the  singing  by  the  Orpheus  Glee 
Club,  strengthened  by  members  of  the  Turner 
Club,  so  as  to  number  fifty  voices,  of  Mendels- 
sohn's stirring  music  to  a  portion  of  Schiller's 
Hymn    An    die   Kunstler  ("  To  the    Artists. ") 


Mr.  Kreissmann  conducted,  and  Otto  Deesel 
played  a  brilliant  grand-piano  accompaniment, 
in  lieu  of  Mendelssohn's  brass  instruments,  which 
were  found  in  the  rehearsal  to  overpower  this 
number  of  voices.  It  was  splendidly  sung  and 
sent  a  thrill  of  pleasure  through  the  audience. 
Prof.  Beck  then  introduced  to  the  audience  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  of  Brookline, 
who  made  an  admirable  address  in  English.  We 
have  only  room  for  the  introduction  and  a  few 
other  striking  passages. 

Address  op  Eev.  Dr.  Hedge. 

Mr.  President : — My  first  thought  as  I  look  around 
on  this  assembly  represents  to  me  the  astonishing 
progress  made  witliin  my  recollection  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  German  literature  in  this 
community.  I  recall  the  time  when  to  the  ear  of 
Boston  the  name  of  Schiller  was  an  empty  sound, 
suggesting  at  the  most,  if  anything  was  suggested  by 
it,  a  questionable  stage  play — The  Robbers,  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  one  "  Skiller,"  which,  together  with 
the  Sorrows  of  "  Wurta;"  represented  the  genius  of 
Germany  to  our  uninstructed  mind.  There  were 
scarcely  at  that  time  a  dozen  persons  in  this  city  whe 
could  read  the  languuge  in  which  these  works  were 
composed,  or  judge  of  a  German  author  othenvise 
than  througli  the  medium  of  a  vicious  translation. 
Two  tlieories  were  then  current  respecting  the  Ger- 
man intellect,  either  of  which  might  seem  to  justify 
the  general  neglect  of  its  productions.  They  were 
not  verv  congruous,  indeed  they  flatly  contradicted 
one  another,  but  both  coincided  in  tlieir  practical  ef- 
fect. The  first,  wliich  I  may  style  the  ethnological, 
identified  the  Germans  with  the  Dutch,  confounding 
the  people  of  the  Uplands  with  the  dwellers  on  the 
flats,  old  Father  Rhine  with  his  distant  relations,  the 
oozy  Waal  and  the  lazy  Scheldt,  and  imparting  to 
the  countrymen  of  Hermann,  of  the  Suabian  princes 
and  tlie  Minnesinger,  of  Guttenburg  and  Luther,  the 
stolid  phlegm  and  earthy  grossness  and  die  incorrigi- 
ble bathos  which  the  school  geographies  had  tauglit 
us  to  consider  as  the  proper  attributes  and  inalienable 
portion  of  the  Netherlander.  Our  other  theory, 
which  I  will  call  the  critical,  assigned  to  the  Germans 
the  empire  of  the  air,  and  ascribed  to  them  such  an 
irreclaimable  affection  for  the  upper  regions, — such 
super-mundane  and  exorbitant  idealism,  such  nebu- 
lous and  meteoric  proclivities  as  must  needs  cut  them 
off  from  the  sympathies  of  eartli-born  men.  Accord- 
ing to  one  theory  these  people  were  so  heavy-moulded 
and  muddy-brained,  so  hopelessly  gross  and  dull, 
that  English  thought  could  not  stoop  to  the  level  of 
their  platitudes ;  according  to  the  otlier,  they  were 
such  highflyers,  so  etherial  and  transcendental,  that 
English  thought  could  never  reach  their  empyreal  al- 
titudes. These  were  our  two  theories  about  the  Ger- 
mans. We  did  not  care  to  reconcile  them ;  their 
agreement  or  non-agreement  was  not  our  concern  ; 
but  between  the  two,  between  the  earihiness  of  the 
Gei-mans  and  their  airiness,  we  held  ourselves  relig- 
iously absolved  from  all  obligation  to  study  their  wri- 
tings. 

We  Americans,  Mr.  President,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
lineage,  your  kindred  by  a  common  descent  from  the 
old  Teutonic  stock,  your  fellow-citizens  by  mutual 
adoption,  are  glad  to  unite  with  you  in  this  celebra- 
tion. Friedrich  Von  Schiller,  whose  centennial  birth- 
day your  country  celebrates  on  this  10th  November, 
has  claims  upon  ours.  He  belongs  to  us  by  the  uni- 
versality of  genius ;  he  belongs  to  us  by  fellowship 
of  spirit,  by  the  great  communion  of  that  uncove- 
nanted  religion  of  trutli  and  beauty  of  which  he  was 
a  priest.  That  which  is  best  in  genius  is  that  which 
is  least  local,  national,  and  most  universal.  If  you 
call  Schiller  yours  by  birth  and  language,  we  call  him 
ours  by  those  great  ideas,  those  noble  sentiments  and 
beautiful  images,  whose  circulation  no  idiom  can  de- 
tqymine  and  no  territorial  limits  confine,  which  born 
in  the  narrow  duchy  of  AVeimar  have  pen'aded  civil- 
ized society  and  become  a  constituent  of  this  human 
world  no  more  to  be  separated  from  it  than  the  salt 
from  the  sea  or  silex  from  the  rock.  That  which 
made  him  the  idol  of  Germany  has  made  him  the  joy 
of  the  earth.  Your  gods  are  our  gods,  we  have  glow- 
ed with  you  over  the  Marquis  Von  Posa,  and  wept 
with  you  at  the  loves  of  Theklah  and  Max  Piccolorn- 
ini,  and  triumphed  in  the  girl  of  Dom  Kemi.  Our 
hearts,  like  yours,  have  thrilled  with  the  ode  of  joy 
and  vibrated  to  the  song  of  the  bell. 

I  am  not  hero  to  guage  the  genius  of  Schiller  by 
the  cannon  of  poetic  art.  Were  I  competent  to  such 
a  task,  my  business  here  is  not  to  criticise  but  to  bring 
an  off'ering,  to  voice  the  tribute  of  this  assembly  to 
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one  of  the  heroes  of  the  intellectual  world.  In  doing 
so  I  discharge  a  personal  debt,  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be 
brought  in  communion  with  the  genius  of  Scliiller  at 
the  most  susceptible  period  of  life,  he  was  tlie  poet 
that  first  found  me,  my  iirst  poetic  revelations  were 
from  him. 

Des  Lehen's  Mai  blilht  einmal  und  mcht  wiedo'.  Life 
has  but  one  spring  and  tlie  poets  wlio  speak  to  that 
period,  and  from  that  period  stir  us  as  no  subsequent 
poetry  can.  Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  on  the 
whole,  the  final  and  resultant  verdict  which  criticism 
shall  pass  on  the  poetry  of  Schiller,  it  will  be  allow- 
ed that  no  poet  has  spoken  with  such  spirit-stirring 
power  to  the  young.  I  ventnre  to  call  him  the  most 
eloquent  of  poets.  Poetry  and  eloquence,  in  their 
proper  essence,  are  quite  distinct ;  tlie  latter  is  by  no 
means  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  former, 
and  many  of  the  greatest  poets,  like  Wordsworth  and 
Milton  and  Goethe,  have  been  without  it.  It  is  not 
the  highest  element  in  poetry,  but  it  is  that  which 
speaks  most  emphatically  to  the  heart  of  youth.  By- 
ron more  than  Wordsworth  is  the  poet  of  the  young. 
Schiller,  in  early  life,  abounded  in  this  quality,  even 
to  excess.  Like  Byron,  he  was  the  poet  of  passion 
more  than  of  thought.  The  truth  of  his  vision  was 
eclipsed  by  the  fire  of  his  verse  as  a  conflagration  puts 
out  the  stars. 

*  *  #  #  *  *  * 

I  will  say  this  furthermore  of  the  poet  whom  we 
celebrate,  that  of  all  your  poets  he  is  at  once  the  most 
national  and  the  most  cosmopolitan.  Independently 
of  his  great  merits,  his  early  and  widespread  and  long 
continued  popularity  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  who  spoke  to  the  iinivers.il  heart  of  Ger- 
many, as  it  were  from  its  own  plane  eliciting. a  full 
and  sincere  response  to  his  verse.  He  has  done  more 
than  any  other  poet  to  awaken  and  cherish  the  na- 
tional consciousness.  Lessing  and  Herder  wrote  for 
scholars.  Klopstock  was  strong  of  wing  but  dull  of 
heart  and  feeble  in  sympathy  ;  he  left  his  country  be- 
hind him  in  his  flight.  Schiller  it  was  who  first  struck 
the  sympathetic  chord  which  vibrated  from  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Weser,  he  first  supplied  the  electric  spark 
to  the  popular  enthusiasm  which  had  slumbered  since 
the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Since  Luther,  no  writer 
had  come  so  near  the  heart  of  the  people, — the  poet 
of  Protestantism,  as  Luiher  was  its  prophet.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  of  all  your  poets  the  least  idiomatri- 
cally  and  exclusively  German,  the  most  translateable 
into  other  tongues,  the  most  intelligible  to  other  na- 
tions, the  easiest  naturalized  in  foreign  lands.  The 
French,  in  the  first  burst  of  their  revolutionary  en- 
thusiasm voted  him  a  citizen  of  their  republic,  he  has 
made  himself  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Denmark,  in 
his  illness,  granted  him  a  pension,  the  civilized  earth 
has  granted  him  a  monument,  and  united  with  us  in 
this  celebration. 

It  is  right  and  fit  that  we  especially,  as  American 
freemen,  should  celebrate  this  day.  All  the  liberty 
we  enjoy,  we  owe  indirectly  to  our  German  descent. 
Two  races  divide  the  Christian  world,  the  Roman 
and  the  German.  The  one  smce  Augustus  represents 
dominion,  the  other  freedom.  It  is  the  German  blood 
in  us — that  element  which  at  two  most  nieiiiorable 
points  in  the  world's  history  repelled  and  baffled  the 
lloman  sway,  once  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  and 
once  in  the  counsel  hall  at  Worms — this  element  it 
was  that  emancipated  our  fathers  from  ecclesiastical 
dictation  in  the  old  world,  and  colonial  exaction  in 
the  new.  And  here  I  am  reminded  of  another  birth- 
day which  this  10th  of  November  couples  in  beauti- 
ful harmony  with  that  of  Schiller.  The  day  we 
celebrate  is  the  birth  anniversery  of  a  greater  than 
Schiller,  and  without  whom  no  Schiller  would  have 
been,  and  no  New  England  and  no  American  inde- 
pendence ;  of  one  to  whom  modern  society  is  in- 
debted as  to  no  individual  else  ;  whose  words  were 
lightnings,  and  whose  thoughts  were  things :  in  nam- 
ing whom  I  seem  to  myself  to  name  the  very  genius 
of  Germany  and  of  intellectual  freedom  ; — Germans, 
American.?,  whatever  has  Saxon  blood  in  its  veins  ; 
whatever  hits  the  breath  of  liberty  in  its  nostrils,  I 
claim  your  grateful  homage  for  the  name  of  Luther. 
[Great  applause.]  And  Schiller  is  eminently  the 
poet  of  liberty.  Defiance  of  despotism,  impatience 
of  unjust  and  pernicious  restraint  appears  conspicu- 
ous in  everylpage  in  his  writings.  Freedom  was  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils,  the  atmosphere  of  his  Muse, 
the  inspiration  of  his  genius. 

The  allusion  to  Luther  was  a  sui-prise  to  most 
of  the  assembly,  and  was  received  with  unbound- 
ed enthusiasm. 

The  second  part  of  the  entertainment  began 
with  Mozart's  overture  to  the  Zauherfliite,  played 
with  such  clearness  of  outline,  such  fine  blending 
of  tone-colors,  and  such  verve,  as  we  have  never 
heard  it  here  before.     This,  too,  was  a  fit  sugges- 


tion of  another  phase  of  the  Poet's  life,  —  the 
purely  imaginative,  the  free,  ecstatic  element  of 
genius.  Next  came  the  ferveut  and  beautiful 
tribute  to  Schiller,  in  English,  intermixed  with 
citations  from  his  poems  in  the  original,  by  Prof. 
Emanuel  Vitalis  Scherb,  ending  with  the 
following  eloquent  passage :  — 

It  is  this  religion  in  him  which  prompted  the  most 
melodious  of  his  lyrics,  which  created  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  his  ballads,  which  inspired  with  noblest  self- 
devotion  the  heroic  breast  of  Posa,  which  sweetened 
for  Max  and  Thekla  that  bitterest  last  moment  of 
life-long  parting  with  the  assured  faith  that  true  love 
can  never  part ;  which  sanctified  the  last  hours  of 
the  erring  Mary  Stuart,  and  opened  heaven  with  all 
its  glories  to  the  dying  eyes  of  Joan  of  Arc.  It  is 
this  precisely  which  makes  him  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  his  nation,  which — all  appearances  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding — has  already  been  and  still  is — a 
truly  rel,i(jious  one.  It  is  this  which  already,  while  he 
was  still  on  earth,  imparted  to  him,  in  spite  of  .sick- 
ness and  sorrow,  that  beauteous  bloom  of  spiritu.al 
youth,  which  in  a  loftier  sphere  he  now  is  enjoying 
ifor  ever.  Behold  him  !  He  is  still  the  same  pure 
and  noble,  ardent  and  tender,  loving  and  believing 
spirit,  only  peacefuller  and  happier,  and  he  still  calls 
out  to  us  those  divine  words  which  were  the  last 
message  of  the  dying  Posa  to  his  dearly  beloved  Kar- 
los,  and  which  we  may  consider  as  his  (Schiller's) 
last  will  and  message  to  us  : 

"  0  bleibe  treu  den  Traumen  deiner  Jugend  !  " 

Let  us  then  accept  this  his  last  will  and  message  ; 
let  us  follow  his  call ;  let  us  remain  true  to  the  noble 
and  generous  impulses  of  our  youth,  in  order  that  we 
enjoy  with  him  a  youth  eternal.  Only  thus  can  we 
honor  him  hy  honoring  ourselves.  Thus  and  thus 
only  will  this  day,  which  already  draws  to  its  close, 
this  festival  which  will  soon  be  among  the  tales  that 
are  told,  not  have  passed  away  without  bearing  some 
fruits,  without  doing  some  good.  Thus,  but  thus  on- 
ly, will  the  pure  and  lofty  spirit  whom  we  meant  to 
honor,  be  pleased  with  our  homage,  and  in  the  joy  of 
seeing  his  work  prosper  on  earth,  benignantly  smile 
on  us  from  his  celestial  heights. 

Mr.  Scherb  then  delivered  the  following  original 
poetical  apostrophe  to  Schiller,  turning  to  the  statue. 
As  he  closed  the  orchestra  struck  up  a  flourish,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  reached  the  highest 
point:  — 

Geistes  adier,  stolz  und  prachtig, 

Ewig  schoen  und  ewig  jung, 
Mit  den  Schwingen,  stark  und  miichtig, 

Gltihend.ster  Begeisterung — 
Du,  dess  riesenhaftes  Streben 

Kiihn  des  Schicksal's  Macht  bezwang, 
TJnd  aus  engem  dumpfcn  Leben 
Prei  zum  IfJeat  sich  schwang — 
Edelster  von  Deutschland's  Soehnen, 

Singer  mit  den  Herzenstoenen, 
Du  der  Liebling  der  Kamoenen, 

Prie.=ster  dn  des  Ewig-?choenen — 
Thf-tirer  Schiller,  lebe  hoch ! 

The  fiery  lyrical  transport  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Bacchus  Chorus,"  from  the  "  Antigone "  of 
Sophocles,  sung  by  the  Glee  Clubs,  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  and  Weber's  swelling  "  Ju- 
bilee Overture,"  brought  the  feast  to  a  grand 
conclusion,  and  in  the  right  tone.  The  festival 
was  a  complete  success,  and  we  must  congratulate 
and  thank  our  German  brethren. 


Mr.  Keyzer's  Concert. 

The  stormy  weather  of  Saturday  did  not  prevent  a 
large  attendance  at  the  Farewell  Benefit  of  our  aid 
friend.  We  should  have  been  more  happy  to  have 
seen  tha  Tremont  Temple  quite  full ;  but  what  was 
wanting  in  numbers,  over  and  above  the  goodly  num- 
ber present,  was  in  one  sense  made  up  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  assembly,  which  was  such  as  must  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  concert-giver,  and  have 
made  him  feel  that  his  long  labors  in  the  cause  of 
high  and  classical  Art  are  not  forgotten  now,  in  his 
old  age,  among  the  cultivated  friends  of  music. 

The  concert  went  off  well,  and  gave  much  satis- 
faction ;  many  of  the  pieces  exciting  warm  applause. 
The  two  double  quartets  by  the  lamented  Spohr 
(the  news  of  whose  death  had  not  reached  many  of 
that  audience),  were  smoothly  and  elegantly  rendered, 
Mr.  Keyzer  himself  taking  the  first  violin  part,  which 


is  very  ohhgato  in  Spohr's  music,  and  showing  him- 
self remarkably  retentive  of  his  mastery  in  such 
work,  and  Messrs.  Schultze,  Meisel  and  Fries 
completing  the  first  quartet,  and  Messrs.  F.  Suck, 
EiCHLEK,  Zoehler  and  A.  Suck,  the  second. 
Spohr's  musie  is  always  elegant,  and  masterly  in 
form  und  structure ;  but  the  world  finds  it  not  inspir- 
ing; it  grows  monotonous ;  and  lacks  the  fire  of 
genius.  The  last  movement  of  the  last  of  the  two 
quartets  (No.  3)  was  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole.  In  Kode's  famous  Air  with  Variations,  in 
Quartet  form  (the  air  that  Sontag  used  to  sing),  Mr. 
Keyzer  played  the  ohligato  (almost  solo)  violin  with 
excellent  delicacy  and  finish. 

Miss  Abbt  Fay  displayed  the  bird-like  facility  of 
her  beautiful  voice  in  the  "  Venzano  Waltz  "  and  the 
"Echo  Song,"  in  which  she  seems  more  at  home  than 
in  the  cantabile  style  of  the  Largo  from  Muria  di 
Rohan,  Mrs.  Harwood  sung  Dove  sono  by  Mozart, 
and  (for  the  first  time  here)  a  dramatic  melody  by 
Rossini,  which  did  not  strike  us  very  characteristically 
Rossini-ish.  The  singer's  lower  and  middle  tones 
are  exceeding  rich  and  beautiful;  there  is  still  some 
hardness  about  her  brilliant  upper  notes ;  but  she  has 
gained  in  execution  so  as  to  stand  fairly  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  our  concert  singers.  The  Trio  :  "Lift 
thine  eyes  from  Elijah,  was  sung  by  the  three  boys 
from  the  choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  not 
without  much  of  the  old  charm,  and  certainly  vastly 
to  the  delight  of  the  general  audience,  who  insisted 
on  a  repetition  ;  but  the  rendering  was  unfortunate 
in  one  respect,  that  of  a  constant  wavering  of  pitch. 
Master  F.  White's  silvery  soprano  is  as  pure  and 
beautiful  as  ever.  Mr.  Carl  Hause  showed  an  as- 
tonishing degree  of  brilliant  execution  in  a  Caprice 
for  the  piano,  of  his  own  composing, 


Musical  CMt-Chat. 

This  evening  we  are  to  have  the  first  Classical 
Concert  of  the  season,  under  the  excellent  auspices 
of  Julius  Eichberg  and  Hugo  Leonhard,  at 
the  Meionaon,  who  oflFer  such  a  programme  from  the 
highest  masters  as  we  seldom  get.  It  includes  three 
works  by  Bach,  (who  is  so  seldom  heard,  and  whom 
it  is  most  clearly  for  the  interest  of  all  true  music- 
lovers  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  hearing),  viz. :  a 
Piano-forte  Concerto,  a  tenor  song  (by  Mr.  Kkeiss- 
mann),  and  the  Chaconne  for  Violin,  which  Mr.  Eich- 
berg plays  so  admirably.  Also  a  Sonata  (for  Piano 
and  Violin)  by  Beethoven,  pieces  by  Chopin  and 
Schubert  (Leonhard  and  Dresel),  songs  by  Franz, 
&c.  We  anticipate  unalloyed  pleasure.  .  .  Next 
Tuesday  evening,  at  the  same  place,  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club  open  their  eleventh  series  of 
eight  Chamber  Concerts,  The  Club  are  fortunate  in 
having  secured  the  assistance  of  Mme.  Abel,  of 
whose  skill  and  pure  artistic  tone  as  a  pianist,  and  of 
whose  private  worth  we  have  had  repeated  assurance 
from  those  whose  judgment  we  esteem  most  among 
those  who  know  her  in  New  York.  A  notice  of  her 
antecedents  will  be  found  in  another  column.  She 
will  play  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata"  with  Mr.  Schultze, 
and  a  Polonaise  by  Chopin.  The  Club  will  intro- 
duce us  to  another,  one  of  the  later.  Quartets  of 
Beethoven,  No.  1 1 ,  in  F  minor,  and  will  play  Men- 
delssohn's Quintet  in  A,  op.  18.  .  .  .  Next  Sat- 
urday evening  Mme.  Abel  will  give  a  Concert  in 
her  own  name.  .  .  .  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society'  are  early  in  the  field  ;  they  announce  a  per- 
formance of  Handel's  "  Samson" — always  a  popular 
Oratorio — for  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  27,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Madame  Anna  Bishop  (!),  who  is  once 
more  in  this  country,  and  is  said  to  retain  her  re- 
markable powers  wonderfully  well.  We  shall  at  all 
events  hear  the  most  finished  and  artistic  of  English 
soprano  singers. 

The  Fair,  for  raising  funds  to  enable  Mr.  Thomas 
Ball  to  throw  into  colossal  bronze  his  noble 
model  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington, 
to  be  placed  on  Boston  Common,  is  now  in 
progress  at  the  Music  Hall.  The  scene  pre- 
sented is  most  beautiful,  as  it  needs  must  bo  when 
Hammatt  Billings  is  designer  of  the  decorations 
and  entire  arrangement.  The  articles  exposed  for 
sale,  the  sellers,  and  the  company  of  buyers  or  of 
lookers  on,  are  all  as  inviting  as  could  well  be  ima"^- 
ined  :  while  the  object  is  one  which  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  Boston,  and  in  New  England,  should 
feel  a  pride  in  helping  ou  to  its  accomplishment. 
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Paris. 

The  last  week  has  not  been  particularly  fertile  of 
notable  events,  either  in  the  musical  or  dramatic  re- 
gions. Almost  the  only  fact  of  importance  is  the 
dgbut  of  two  new  tenors,  M.  Sapin  at  the  Grand  Op- 
era and  M.  Lucien  Bourgeois  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique. 
The  latter  is  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire,  who,  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  accustomed  ordeal  of  passing  a 
year  or  two  on  the  various  stages  of  Italy,  obtained 
an  engagement  in  New  Orleans,  whence  the  fame  of 
his  powers  had  been  wafted  to  his  native  land  in  so 
highly  spirited  a  condition  that  it  induced  the  enter- 
prising director  of  the  The'atre  Lyrique  to  offer  the 
young  tenor  an  engagement  on  terms  not  usually 
commanded  by  debutants.  The  opera  chosen  for  his 
first  appearance  is  Adolph  Adam's  charming  work, 
Si  j'etais  Boi,  which  was  revived  expressly  for  the 
occasion.  M.  Bourgeois,  although  proving  himself 
an  aspirant  of  high  promise,  and  capable  of  enlisting 
the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  by  no  means  justified 
his  claim  to  step  at  once  into  the  brilliant  position  to 
which  he  has  suddenly  been  promoted. 

At  the  Italian  Opera  La  Traviata  has  been  suc- 
ceeded immediately  by  L'  Itallana  in  Algeri,  with 
Madame  Alboni  in  Isabella,  than  whom  no  living 
singer  is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  traditions  of 
the  school  of  singing  to  which  the  part  belongs,  while 
the  unrivalled  flexibility  of  her  voice  can  alone  give 
due  effect  to  her  knowledge.  I  consider  I  am  paying 
a  high  compliment  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
Parisians  by  recording  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  received  this  accomplished  artist.  //  Giuramento, 
which  was  disinterred  last  season  to  the  apparent 
gratification  of  the  musical  cognoscenti  of  Paris,  is 
again  brought  forward  this  season,  Alboni,  Penco, 
and  Graziani  being  its  chief  support.  The  part  of 
Viscardo,  played  last  year  by  Ludovieo  Graziani,  is 
now  confided  to  a  debutante,  Signor  Morini,  a  German 
who  conceals  the  ungraceful  patronymic  Schumpf  be- 
hind this  euphonious  nom  de  theatre.  He  acquitted 
himself  satisfactorily,  and  was  well  received,  but 
though  he  sings  with  taste,  his  voice,  like  that  of  his 
predecessor,  is  deficient  in  power.  It  is  said  that  the 
Crociato,  the  foundation-stone  of  Meyerbeer's  reputa- 
tion, which  was  to  have  been  produced  this  season, 
will  be  postponed  till  next  year,  the  maestro  being 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  revising 
and  remodelling  the  text  of  this  early  work. 

Having  just  mentioned  Adolphe  Adam,  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  musical  event  to  which  I  omitted  to  re- 
fer at  the  time  (a  fortnight  since),  vis.,  the  distribution 
of  the  grand  prizes  for  the  best  compositions  at  the 
Academic  ;  the  ceremony  being  presided  over  by  M. 
Hale'vy,  the  perpetual  secretary,  who  read  on  the  oc- 
casion a  very  interesting  memoir  on  the  life  antl 
works  of  the  celebrated  composer  of  Le  Chalet.  The 
account  given  of  the  progress  made  by  the  students 
during  the  preceding  academical  session  was  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfiictory.  The  proceedings  ter- 
minated by  the  execution  of  the  operatic  scene  on 
which  the  first  grand  prize  had  been  conferred.  It 
was  entitled  Bajazet  et  le  Joueur  de  Flute,  and  is  the 
work  of  a  youth  twenty-two  years  of  age,  a  native  of 
New  Orleans,  and  who,  in  the  words  of  the  report 
drawn  up  by  M.  Halevy,  one  of  his  instructors,  prom- 
ises to  become  a  distinguished  composer. 

One  of  the  topics  of  the  day  in  musical  circles  is 
the  intended  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  Acad- 
emie  Impdriale,  its  present  local  habitation  in  the 
Rue  le  Pelletier  having  been  merely  provisional, 
though  dating  as  much  as  thirty-nine  years  back. 
The  Emperor's  signature  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
to  the  projected  undertaking,  but  as  the  site  fixed 
upon  is  the  one  formerly  chosen  by  himself,  when 
consulted  on  the  subject  some  years  since,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  imperial  sign-manual  will  not  be  with- 
held. The  proposed  building  of  a  new  opera-honse 
forms  a  part  of  the  general  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  Paris.  All  the  houses  between  the  Chausse'e  d' 
Antin,  and  the  Passage  Saudrier  are  to  come  down, 
the  Rue  Bassee  du  Rampart  is  to  be  razed  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and  a  wide  area 
would  thus  be  obtained,  which  is  to  be  converted  into 
an  open  square,  one  extremity  of  which — that  far- 
thest from  the  boulevards — is  to  be  occupied  by  the 
new  theatre.  On  this  public  space  two  principal 
streets  will  open  out,  one  leading  to  the  Havre  rail- 
way station,  to  be  called  Rue  de  Rouen,  the  other 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  Rue  la  Fayette,  and 
reaching  to  the  Noithern  railway  station.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  six  months  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  process  of  expropriation  and  the  subsequent  de- 
molition of  the  houses  within  this  area,  and  another 
eighteen  months  to  finish  the  new  building.  The  es- 
tablishment in  the  Rue  le  Pelletier  is  therefore  safe 
in  its  present  quarters  for  the  next  two  years  at  least. 
As  yet  it  has  not  been  settled  whether  the  contem- 


plated improvements  are  to  be  carried  out  exclusively 
at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Paris,  or  whether  the 
State  will  contribute  a  share  of  the  cost.  The  latter 
will  probably  be  the  case.  It  is  stated  that  the  new 
sjructure  will  cost  ten  million  francs,  (£400,000),  and 
some  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  operation  of  trans- 
fen-ing  the  Grand  Opera  to  its  proposed  new  quarters 
may  be  formed  by  the  estimate  given  for  a  single 
item,  namely,  1,000,000  francs,  or  £40,000,  for  the 
removal  and  adaptation  of  the  scenery  alone  to  the 
new  stage.  The  dimensions  of  the  theatre  will  rival 
those  of  the  Scala  at  Milan,  and  the  San  Carlo  at 
Naples,  the  Parisians  considering  themselves  entitled 
to  possess  the  largest  theatre  in  the  world. — Corres- 
pondence of  London  Musical  World. 

Madrid. — The  Theatre  Royal  opened  on  Thurs- 
day, (6th  inst.)  with  great  &lat.  "The  House  was 
crowded  ;  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  was  in  the 
royal  box,  the  majority  of  the  ministers,  the  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  highest  public  functiona- 
ries, and  the  great  aristocratic  families  were  all  pres- 
ent :  Norma  was  the  opera.  Grisi  was  Norma,  Mario 
PoUio,  Mdlle.  Calderon  Adalgisa,  and  M.  Bouche 
Oroveso.  Mario  and  Mdlle.  Calderon  were  recalled 
at  the  end  of  their  duet.  After  the  duet  between 
Norma  and  Adalgisa,  in  the  second  act  ("Deh  con  te") 
some  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  proceeded  from  the 
upper  galleries ;  Md.  Grisi  naturally  appeared  hurt, 
and  malevolence  attributed  to  her  certain  observa- 
tions behind  the  scenes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
she  could  have  made.  Rumors  of  what  she  had  said, 
calumniously  exaggerated  (supposing  her  to  have 
really  said  anything  objectionable),  soon  circulated 
among  the  audience.  'The  excitement  was  at  its 
height  when  Mad.  Grisi  reappeared  before  the  foot- 
lights, and  she  had  to  submit  to  a  reception  at  once 
revolting  to  her  pride  as  an  artist,  and  as  a  woman. 
The  day  after  this  incident  she  addressed  to  the  pub- 
lic the  following  manifesto  : 

"TO  THE  PUBLIC  OF  MADRID." 
Grisi. 

"I  am  accused  of  having  been  -wanting  in  respect  towards 
the  public,  a  charge  which  afflicts  me  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  endeavoring  to  prove  it  false. 

"During  my  artistic  career  I  have  always  had  the  happiness 
to  appreciate  and  feel  deeply  the  generous  welcome  I  have  re- 
ceived in  all  the  theatres  where  I  have  sung.  I  therefore  ac- 
cepted with  pleasure  an  engagement  for  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Madrid,  assured  of  being  able  to  fulfil  my  contract,  and  count- 
ing upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Madrid  public.  Thus  confi- 
dent, I  expected  to  find  on  my  fir-'tappeerance  upon  the  boards 
that  indulgence  which  the  chivalrous  Spanish  nation  accedes 
to  every  artist ;  but  my  surprise  was  great  when,  liefore  once 
hearing  me,  a  small  part  of  the  public  gave  signs  of  discontent 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  act. 

"I  frankly  own  that  these  facts  have  given  me  extreme  pain, 
and  that,  but  for  the-  gallant  and  protecting  welcome  of  the 
rest  of  the  public,  I  should  have  been  unable  to  get  to  the  end 
of  the  performance.  I  must,  therefore,  entreat  their  pardon 
for  such  a  display  as  I  was  enabled  to  make  under  the  circum- 
stances. Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  of  reproaching  the  public 
of  Madrid,  which  1  have  always  known  how  to  appeciate;  and 
if  I  had  been  allowed  to  speak,  I  should  have  said ;  'Gentle- 
men, hear  me  with  indulgence,  and  if,  after  having  .sung,  I 
have  not  the  good  fortune  to  please  you,  I  will  bow  to  your 
judgment,  and  throw  up  my  engagement.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  have  continued  to  sing  before  a  public  whose  approba- 
tion I  had  not  merited.' 

"Accomplishing  a  sacred  duty,  I  have  addressed  this  plain 
statement  to  the  pilblic,  certain  that  it  will  be  appreciated  for 
what  it  is  worth,  and  intending  to  obtain  from  the  public  itself 
my  justification.  Its  servant, 

'Madrid,  Oct.  7,  1859.  GlOLL.1  Gbisi." 

There  are  not  wanting  among  the  staunch  advo- 
cates of  Mad.  Grisi  those  who  hint  at  the  possibility 
of  M.  Calzardo,  lessee  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris, 
being  in  some  measure  implicated  in  this  affair.  It 
is  well  known  that  M.  Calzado  made  every  effort  to 
induce  Mario  to  renew  his  engagement  this  season  ; 
that  he  even  sent  him  an  engagement  en  blanc ;  and 
that  the  haughty  tenor  declined  every  proposal  in 
consequence  of  the  ungentlemanly  treatment  to  which 
Madame  Grisi  had  been  exposed  the  year  previous. 
M.  Calzado  is  a  Spaniard,  and  doubtless  has  his  em- 
issaries at  Madrid.  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  explain 
the  behavior  of  the  Madrid  public  with  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  "Diva." — Ibid. 

Milan. — The  opera  most  recently  produced  at  the 
Scala  for  the  edification  of  the  Zouaves  and  Turcos 
was  Rossini's  Matilda  di  Shabran,  with  Mad.  Orto- 
lani  Vallandris  (one  of  Mr.  Lumley's  importations) 
as  Matilda.  The  buffo  was  bad,  the  tenor  mediocre, 
the  contralto  insignificant,  the  whole  performance  be- 
ing very  much  like  an  "  off-night "  at  Mr.  E.  T. 
Smith's.  Moreover,  the  Milanese  will  not  hear  of 
Matilda,  which  is,  according  to  them,  "  dull,  rococo, 
and  not  at  all  in  the  advanced  spirit  of  the  times." 
Nothing,  in  fact,  but  Verdi  will  go  down,  in  most 
parts  of  Italy  at  present.  By  the  way,  Verdi  has 
positively  abandoned  composition,  and  the  owner  of 
the  three  splendid  villas  on  the  Lake  of  Como  (Er- 
nani,  Trovatore,  and  Rigoletto — named  after  the  operas 
with  the  profits  of  which  they  were  built) — viz. :  Mr. 
Eicordi,  the  music  publisher — must  look  out  for  some 


new  mine  of  wealth.  The  ballet  at  the  Scala,  named 
Cleopatra,  is  a  magnificent  and  gorgeous  display  of 
native  arms  and  legs,  and  fully  attones,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  French  "  military,"  for  the  extreme  dullness  of 
the  opera.  Those  who  come  to  Italy  in  search  of 
music  will  return  home  bitterly  disappointed. — Ibid. 

DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF    THE 
Publislted  by  Olirer  Ditsou  &  Co* 


Music  bt  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  pupplie?. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompanimeiit, 
A  life  devout  and  faithful.  Joh.  Seb.  Back.  40 

Author  of  eight  soogs  for  an  alto  voice  selected 
from  Bach's  works,  and  arranged  by  Robert  Franz. 

Jamie  was  our  dearest  pride.  G.  W,  Siratton.  25 

A  simple  song  which  will  delight  young  people. 

TJ-pi-dee.     College  Song  and  Chorus.     Arranged 
by  H.  G.  Spaulding.  25 

An  exceedingly  comic  song  which  the  students  at 
Harvard  College  have  made  quite  familiar  in  this  vi- 
cinity. It  is  ingeniously  made  up  from  portions  of 
Longfellow's  well-known  poem  Excelsior,  and  the  re- 
frain of  an  old  German  student  song,  from  which  also 
most  of  the  music  is  taken. 
The  Savoyard's  return.     Song.  L.  Williams.  30 

Imitative  of  the  native  lays  of  Tyrol,  like  "Blanche 
Alpen,"  or  the  "  Switzer's  farewell."     Very  pretty. 

The  wizard  on  tlie  mountain.    (Le  vieux  sorcier.) 

*'  Pardon  de  Ploei'inel."  25 
A  charming  arietta  in  D  minor  for  mezzo-soprano, 
sung  by  Dinorah. 

I  shall  again  behold.     (La  rivedrai   neir  estasi) 

"  Masked  Ball.''  25 

You'd  fain  be  hearing.  (Saper  vorreste.)  "  25 
Two  songs  from  Verdi's  latest,  and,  as  some  say,  hia 
best  opera,  which,  according  to  trustworthy  reports 
from  Italy,  eclipses  all  of  this  composer's  former  ef- 
forts. The  opera  is  withheld  by  the  author  from  the 
public  at  present,  but  will  probably  be  produced  next 
season  in  Paris  and  London  simultaneously.  The 
first  of  the  above  songs  is  aromanza  for  tenor,  written 
in  a  vigorous,  declamatory  style,  very  effective;  the 
■  other  a  charming  cabalett-a,  which,  in  due  time,  will 
be  sung  and  played  as  much  as  "  La  donna  e  mobile," 
or  the  "  Prison  Song."  Several  other  pieces  will  im- 
mediately follow. 

Instrumental  Music. 
Overture  Fra  Diavolo,  by  Auber,  arranged  for 
four  performers  on  two  pianos.  1,50 

One  of  the  most  taking  overtures  of  the  theatre  or 
concert  room,  arranged  effectively  for  use  in  music 
schools  or  seminaries.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  the 
series  of  eight-hand  overtures,  issued  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers, which  contains  besides  the  above,  the  Over- 
tures William  Tell  and  Zampa. 
Domino  noir  "Waltz.  Javies  Bdlak.  15 

Prison  Song  in "  Trovatore."  "  15 

Two  new  numbers  of  that  favorite  set  for  juvenile 
performers,  "  Chit-chat." 
Highland  Fling,  with  Variations.        E.  Marquis.  40 
A  standard  melody,  prettily  arranged.    The  Varia- 
tions might  have  been  written  by  Valentine  or  White, 
who  used  to  be  famous  for  their  smart  variations,  so 
similar  are  they  in  style  to  them. 
Upward  the  flames  roll.    ( Stride  la  vampa.^    Va- 
i-ied,  Charles  Grobe,  35 

A  good  arrangement  of  medium  difficulty,  contain- 
iug  the  air,  one  variation,  and  a  brilliant  Finale. 

Books. 
The  Modern  School  for  the  Drum.     Con- 
taining full  instructions  and  a  choice  collection 
of  music  for  the  Fife  and  Drum.     By  0.  W. 
Keach  and  B.  A.  Burditt.  50 

This  is  the  most  thorough  work  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished, and  presents,  in  a  concise  and  agreeable  man- 
ner, all  information  necessary  for  the  learner,  with 
exercises  and  music  useful  not  only  to  beginners  but 
to  practised  players. 
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Por  Bwtght^s  Jflumal  of  Musre. 

November  Trees. 

Let  Poets  sing  of  their  leafy  ti-ees, 

When  the  tides  of  summer  fancies  swell 
And  rock  their  thoughts,  as  a  tropic  breeze 

Eocks  the  bee  in  a  lily's  bell. 
But  give  me  a  harp  whose  ring  is  sharp, 

Taned  for  November  melodies. 
That  I  may  roam  the  bleak  hills,  alone. 

And  sing  of  the  brown  and  leafless  trees. 
The  grey  old  trees,  the  naked  trees. 
The  hsafless  antumn  trees  for  me ! 

Their  braaches  are  bare  in  the  twilight  dark. 

Cold  and  bare  when  the  moon  is  high, 
Like  the  cordage  and  masts  of  a  stranded  hark 

That  warp  and  freeze  in  a  polar  sky. 
There  is  never  a  leaf  that  the  sky-born  thief 

Did  not  hnrry  away  ere  its  color  was  gone. 
Bttt  the  branches  bare  to  me  are  as  fair 

As  the  naked  forms  ol'  the  Parthenon. 

T^e  gracefal  ti«es  —  the  gnarled  trees — 
Tbe  wind-stripped  autumn  trees  for  me  J 

Where  the  branches  part  in  the  dusky  wood. 

The  golden  mist  of  the  sunset  streams. 
And  tracts  of  star-lit  solitude 

Glimmer  at  night  on  a  world  of  dreams. 
The  wind  is  chill  on  the  rugged  hill. 

And  the  early  snow  is  gathering. 

Bat  the  winter  is  nought — for  their  boughs  are 

fraught 

Wiith  the  flow  of  sap  and  the  hope  of  Spring. 

The  patient  trees  —  the  hopeful  trees. 

Biding  the  hour  that  sets  them  free. 

O  Patriots,  whom  the  Tyrant's  hate 
O'ershadows  like  the  winter  drear. 
While  like  the  patient  trees  ye  wait, 

Freedom  —  the  nation's  Spring  is  near. 
Never  despair,  tho'  the  darkening  air 

Sweep  all  yomr  summer  leaves  away; 
The  wind  may  rifle  your  branches  bare. 
The  leaves  will  burst  anew  in  May 

On  the  blossoming  trees  —  the  joyous  trees. 
In  the  glorious  spring  of  liberty. 

C.  P.  C. 


For  Bwight's  Journal  of  Music 

Midnight  Wind. 

Wind  of  cloudy,  bleak  November, 
Falling,  rising  through  tbe  night. 

As  I  watch  each  dying  ember 
By  my  lamp's  low  softened  light, 

Sadly,  vaguely  I  remember 
Hours  of  sorrow  and  delight. 

Hushing  through  the  midnight  dreary 

Thou  art  like  a  spirit's  sigh 
Mourning  o'er  some  land  of  Fairy 

Re  had  known  in  infancy. 
So  I  muse  till  I  am  weary  :  — 

Would  the  wind  would  pause  and  die  ! 

Cease,  O  memory,  to  taunt  me 
AVith  the  far-off  scent  of  flowers  ; 

Cease,  O  midnight  wind,  to  haunt  me 
With  the  ghosts  of  buried  hours. 

Hope,  draw  near  and  disenchant  me, 
Brightest  of  angelic  powers  ! 

C.  P.  C. 


The  Composers  of  the  Stahat  Mater. 

(From  the  Niederrheinische  Musik-Zeitung.) 

While  defending  himself  against  the  compli- 
ments and  the  reproaches  bestowed  on  him  by 
Madame  Gjertz,  in  her  work  mentioned  in  this 
paper,  Fetis  alludes,  in  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Mw- 
sicale,  to  the  various  settings  of  the  admirable 
hymn  of  the  Stabat  Mater,  which  dates  from  the 
13  th  century,  to  prove  that  eclecticism  in  Art  does 
not  lay  down  any  one  rule  for  the  Absolutely- 
Beautiful,  but  takes  into  consideration  the  peri- 
od, circumstances,  and  aim  of  every  work  of  art, 
and  is,  consequently,  enlightened  impartiality. 
The  lady  had  asserted  that  the  only  thing  re- 
maining for  M.  Fetis  to  do,  after  his  clear  and 
striking  exposition  of  the  spirituality  of  music, 
was  to  apply  to  the  latter  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  emotions  of  the  mind.  "  Instead,  however," 
she  continues,  "  of  seeking  these  laws  in  the  cate- 
chism, he  has  looked  for  them  in  the  philosophers. 
After  consulting  all  the  latter,  from  Plato  down 
to  Cousin,  he  has  at  last  arrived  at  eclecticism,"  &c. 

Fetis  hereupon  proves,  by  the  various  settings 
of  the  Stabat  Mater,  from  Josquin  Depres  down 
to  Rossini,  that  a  relative  judgment  on  the 
Musically-Beautiful  is  perfectly  justifiable.  He 
selects  as  the  seven  most  important  settings  those 
of  Josquin  Depres,  Palestrina,  Pergolese,  the 
Marcliese  Ligniville,  the  Prince  of  Conca,  J. 
Haydn,  Boccherini,  and  Rossini.  It  is  strange 
that  Emmanuel  Astorga  is  omitted.  (See  be- 
low.) 

Josquin  Depres  held  sovereign  sway  in  his  time 
(he  flourished  from  1470  to  1512),  in  the  domain 
of  music.  "  In  those  days  church-music  was  writ- 
ten for  the  voice  alone,  even  without  an  organ  ac- 
companiment ;  harmony  was  restricted  to  the 
consonant  chord.  For  Josquin  the  Stabat  Slater 
was  a  sequence,  a  prayer,  and  he  had  no  other 
object  but  to  impart  to  it  a  character  of  repose 
and  devotion  by  his  music.  The  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  and  the  grief  of  Mary,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  human  feelings ;  the  mystery  of 
Salvation  is  being  fulfilled.  This  was  all  the 
musician  saw  in  his  task,  and  he  possessed  what 
he  required  for  the  expression  of  calm  devotion, 
the  pure  sound  of  the  human  voice  and  the  con- 
sonance of  harmony.  The  piece  is  written  for 
five  voices,  in  the  sixth  Roman  church-tone.  One 
voice  carries  through,  uninterruptedly,  the  Catitus 
Jirmns,  while  the  four  others  twine  round  it,  in 
agreeable  harmonies  and  imitations,  in  no  in- 
stance abrupt.  The  whole  being,  when  we  con- 
side  the  period  and  the  conception  of  the  subject, 
a  fine  and  meritorious  compo.sition. 

"  Three-quarters  of  a  century  later,  Palestrina 
composed  his  Stabat  Mater.  The  musical  system 
is  still  the  same,  but  the  form  is  enlarged,  and 
Palestrina  has  infused  the  power  of  his  individu- 
ality into  his  composition  of  the  subject.  It  is 
true  that  the  means  of  effective  expression  are 
Still  circumscribed,  but  there  is  already  the  yearn- 
ing to  discover  others.  The  Stabat  is  written  for 
eight  voices,  and  two  choruses,  which,  at  one  time 
separate,  and  at  another  in  combination,  produce 
a  striking  effect.  It  is  very  evident  that,  in  this 
lofty  composition,  Palestrina  drew  his  inspiration 
from  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  St.  Matthew  ;* 
a  feeling  of  terror  predominates  in  the  work. 
The  three  major-triads,  with  which  the  first  cho- 
rus commences,  at  the  words :  '  Stabat  Mater,' 
and  with  which  the  second  chorus  joins  in,  at  the 
words :  '  Juxta  crucem,'  have  in  them  something 
terrible,  which,  by  the  abruptness  wherewith  they 
succeed  each  other,  wounds  our  musical  feeling. 
This  is  quite  out  of  Palestrina's  usual  manner, 

*  "  And  behold  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from 
the  top  to  tlie  bottom,  and  tlie  earth  did  quake  and  the  rocks 
rent."    Chapter  xxvii,  verses  51,  52. 


but,  as  he  wished  to  produce  an  impression  of 
aflfright,  and  as  dissonant  chords  were  not  then 
known,  this  harsh  combination  was  the  sole  re- 
source at  his  disposal.  At  the  blending  of  the 
two  choruses  commences  the  expression  of  gloomy 
sorrow  :  '  O  quam  tristis  et  affiicta  Fuit  ilia  bene- 
dicta  Mater  Unigeniti ! '  which  pervades  the  work 
to  its  conclusion. 

"  Between  Palestrina  and  Pergolese  there  are 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  new  musical 
system  is  discovered,  and  places  means,  previous- 
ly unknown,  at  the  disposal  of  the  composer, 
while  the  instruments  combine  and  form  one 
whole  with  the  sound  of  the  human  voice.  Per- 
golese is  not  equal  to  the  expression  of  force  and 
greatness ;  for  this  his  nature  is  not  calculated ; 
he  feels  at  ease  only  in  works  of  less  proportions ; 
he  has  tones  for  love  and  gentleness,  but  none 
for  vigor  and  power.  His  Stabat  Mater,  conse- 
quently, is  not  a  work  which  developes,  to  any 
great  extent,  musical  ideas  and  means  of  expres- 
sion, and,  for  this  reason,  too,  he  does  not  avail 
himself  of  the  chorus.  A  soprano  and  an  alto  voice 
suffice  him,  whilst  his  orchestra  consists  merely 
of  the  string-quartet  and  the  organ.  Every- 
thing is  not  equally  beautiful  in  his  work ;  two 
movements  appear  particularly  poor  in  invention, 
but  what  touching  strains  there  are  in  the  others  ! 
It  seems  as  if  Mary's  tears  had  fallen  upon  the 
composer's  heart !  When  sung  by  accomplished 
female  artists — for  these  are  a  necessary  part  of 
the  work — Pergolese's  Stabat  has  always  moved 
the  hearers,  and  attained  a  celebrity  which  has 
obscured  all  former  settings.  Even  now,  it  has, 
in  no  way,  lost  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  connois- 
seur, who  keeps  himself  free  from  the  influence 
of  the  present  age. 

"  Although  Haydn,  in  his  church  music,  does 
not  stand  on  the  same  eminence  of  genius  as  in 
his  instrumental  works  "  [we  suppose  by  the  for- 
mer are  meant  only  his  masses,  which  are  more 
properly  speaking  church  music,  and  not  his  two 
oratorios]  "  his  Stabat  Mater  is  the  production  of 
a  happy  fit  of  inspiration.  The  nobleness  of 
the  thoughts,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  pervades 
it,  is  blended  with  a  softly  melancholy  tint.  It 
appears  as  if  he  had  felt  that  the  sorrow  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus  could  be  no  human  sorrow. 
Above  the  depths  of  this  conception  lies  the  per- 
fectly devoted  confidence  in  the  fruits  of  the  Re- 
demption. This  beautiful  composition  is  too  little 
known ;  a  few  figures  in  the  taste  of  the  time 
are  the  only  things  in  it  which  we  could  wish 
omitted. 

"  But  the  least  known  of  all  is  the  Stabat  Mater 
of  the  Marquis  of  Ligniville,  a  dilettante,  whose 
genius  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Marcello,  but 
who  died  young,  and  wrote  only  a  little.  A 
'  Stabat,'  a  charming  '  Salve,  Regina,'  and  a 
'  Dixit  Dominus,'  for  four  voices  and  orchestra, 
are  all  I  know  of  his.  In  the  Stabat,  he  took  a 
different  view  of  the  subject  from  the  other  com- 
posers. He  does  not  attempt  to  express  feelings 
which  are  raised  above  human  nature,  not  to  in- 
spire his  hearers  with  terror ;  his  object  has  been 
to  delineate  the  mystic  love  of  man  to  God,  who 
is  expiring  on  the  cross,  and  he  has  Succeeded  in 
a  wonderfully  beautiful  manner.  Three  voices, 
sometimes  of  the  same  kind — for  instance,  three 
sopranos  in  the  first  verse — then  three  altos  in  the 
'  Qua?  mosrebat  et  dolebat,'  then  again  a  sojirano, 
tenor  and  bass,  or  an  alto,  tenor  and  bass,  suffice 
to  enable  the  composer,  without  any  accompani- 
ment, to  produce  the  most  profound  impression. 
All  the  movements  are  canonical,  but  the  strict- 
ness of  the  form  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
impression.* 

•  ^Vhen  did  tilis  ^Tariinia  de  Ligniville  live  I  Are  the  above 
pieces  printed  or  only  manuscript!  \Ve  fine  nothing  about 
him  in  the  authorities  at  our  command. — Ed.  NiederrtiehuscJie 
Musi/c-ZeiUms. 
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"  Bocclierini  has  taken  the  same  ground  as 
Ligniville.  But  he  has  employed  more  ample 
resources,  for,  though  his  Slabat,  also,  is  only  for 
three  voices,  he  has  written  it  with  an  orchestral 
accompaniment.  The  natural  abundance  of  hap- 
py motives,  found  in  all  Boccherini's  works,  is  not 
wanting  in  his  Stabat,  but  there  is  more  melan- 
choly feeling  and  even  vigor  in  it  than  in  his 
other  compositions.  Although  nearly  totally  un- 
known, it  is  worthy  the  admiration  of  all  compe- 
tent judges. 

"  Finally,  Rossini's  fertile  genius  has  produced, 
out  of  the  Stabat  Mater,  a  drama  in  the  form  of 
an  oratorio  or  cantata.  To  appreciate  this  work 
properly,  we  must  take  Rossini's  own  view  of  the 
subject.  Per  se,  as  a  musical  and  vocal,  and  not 
as  a  sacred  composition,  it  is  a  work  that  contains 
many  beauties ;  for  instance,  the  introduction,  the 
tenor  air,  the  quartet,  '  Sancta  mater,'  and  the 
'  Intlammatus '  are  worthy  of  all  praise." 

Thus  far  goes  M.  Fetis.  As  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  Stabat  Mater  of  Emanuel  Astorga 
is  omitted  from  the  above  list,  although  the  work 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as,  at 
present,  better  known,  and  deserving  of  its  cele- 
brity. It  was  written  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  probably  in  London,  since 
the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  there  for  a  long 
time  possessed  the  only  copy  of  it.  Compare 
Rochlitz,  Fiir  Freunde  der  Tonkunst,  vol.  2, 
where  there  is,  also,  a  biography,  although  a 
somewhat  romantic  one,  of  Astorga. 

F.  Chrysander,  also,  has  recently  informed  us 
of  a  Stabat  Mater,  hitherto  entirely  unknown,  but 
in  his  opinion  excellent,  by  Agostino  Steffani. 
StefFani  was  CapeUmeisier  of  Duke  Ernest  Au- 
gustus, afterwards  Elector  of  Hanover,  but  in  the 
year  1690,  employed,  also,  as  ambassador  at  vari- 
ous courts.  He  was  a  patron  of  Handel,  who  was 
indebted  to  him  for  his  appointment  at  Hanover. 
After  a  copious  and  interesting  notice  of  this  dis- 
tinguished musician,  in  his  work  entitled,  G.  F. 
Hcindel,  voh  1,  Leipsic,  1858,  F.  Chrysander 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  Stabat  Mater  in  ques- 
tion : — 

"  The  greatest,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  last  of 
Steffani's  musical  compositions,  a  work  which  has 
hitherto  been  unknown,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
even  to  its  very  name,  I  will  now  mention.  It  is 
a  grand  Stabat  Mater.  The  manuscript,  which  I 
have  seen,  is  in  the  same  volume  as  the  celebrate 
ed  Stabat  Mater  of  Astorga,-  and  of  about  the  same 
bulk.  When  I  add  that  Steffani's  composition  is 
equal  to  Astorga's  in  an  artistic  sense,  the  reader 
must  not  look  upon  this  as  one  of  those  unmean- 
ing assertions  in  which  unknown  works  of  the 
second  or  third  class  are  freijuently  compared  with 
more  known  ones  of  the  first  rank.  Any  exag- 
geration in  favor  of  Steffani  would  involve  a  dou- 
ble injustice.  Emanuel  Astorga's  work  is  the 
only  lamb  on  which  his  fame  is  nourished ;  Stef- 
fani possesses  an  entire  flock,  and  his  importance 
is  firmly  established,  whatever  may  be  the  merits 
of  his  Stabat  Mater.  But  we  must  confess,  after 
the  most  dispassionate  investigation,  that,  in  this 
instance,  we  have  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
musical  compositions  possible,  and  it  is  perfectly 
incomprehensible  how  it  can  have  remained  so 
long  unknown.  This  is  all  the  more  incompre- 
hensible, too,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  same  vol- 
ume from  which  probably  evei-y  copy  of  Astorga's 
Stabat  Mater  is  derived.  One  can  hardly  avoid 
instituting  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  lat- 
ter, but  the  two  compositions  are  so  dissimilar, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  explain 
them  more  easily  and  better  than  by  performing 
them  one  afler  the  other.  In  some  of  the  twelve 
movements  public  opinion  would  declare  for  the 
baron,  and  in  others  for  the  bishop.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  last  chorus,  '  Quando  corpus  morietur,' 
is  treated  with  the  greater  beauty  by  Astorga, 
but,  looking  af  the  chorus  as  a  whole,  the  palm 
must  be  awarded  to  Steffani's  composition.  The 
diflerenee  of  conception  is  so  strong  in  some  of 
the  pieces  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  valuation,  and 
both  masters  were  skilful  enough  to  attain  their 
object ;  yet  I  would  accord  the  preference  to  As- 
torga's simple  though  artistic  chorus,  '  Virgo  vir- 
ginum  priEclara,'  instead  of  to  Steffani's  mystic 
trio,  precisely  on  account  of  its  impressiveness 


and  intelligibility,  but,  on  the  same  grounds,  I 
should  prefer  Steffani's  chorus,  '  Fac  me  plagis,' 
to  a  bass-solo  by  the  Baron.  Taken  altogether, 
Astorga  strikes  me  as  more  especially  noble,  and 
Stefi'ani  as  more  especially  ecclesiastical.  Both 
possess  in  common  the  qualities  of  depth  and 
solemnity,  but  even  these  with  an  essential  differ- 
ence. In  Astorga's  composition  the  individual 
and  personal  element  is  always  predominant,  and 
in  this  spirit  is  it  invariably  conceived  ;  his  work 
would  be  weakly,  were  it  not  strong  in  this  re- 
spect. For  the  accents  of  grief  with  which  he 
astonishes  us,  we  seek  explanations  not  in  words 
or  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  in  the  unhappy 
events  of  his  own  life.  We  should  never  think 
of  doing  so  with  Stefiani.  With  what  depth  of 
feeling  and  richness  of  woe  the  second  soprano 
intones  in  his  work  '  Stabat  Mater,'  and  how  pow- 
erful is  the  magnificent  chorus,  for  six  voices,  that 
follows !  What  an  effect  is  produced  by  the 
fourth  :  '  Pro  peccatis,'  and  how  wonderfully  ar- 
tistic is  the  sixth :  '  Eja  Mater  ! '  But  the  life  of 
the  composer,  even  supposing  we  knew  more  of  it 
than  we  really  do,  would  scarcely  render  these 
forms  more  clear,  than  the  words,  the  custom  of 
the  church,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  can 
do,  although  the  work  is  the  clearest  proof  that 
the  little,  friendly  man  nourished  a  deep  inward 
life  beneath  his  gentle  exterior.  The  whole  dif- 
ference between  Steffani  and  Astorga  is,  in  two 
words,  that  between  mysticism  and  romance. 
Whatever  superiority  Astorga,  as  one  living 
later,  may  possess  in  the  way  of  modern  and 
popular  treatment,  or,  as  a  man  grown  up  in  mis- 
fortune, in  certain  pieces  full  of  moving  passion, 
is  compensated  for  by  Steffani  by  a  oneful  eccle- 
siastically-solemn whole,  and  by  the  wonderful 
depth  of  his  counterpoint,  in  which  he  far  ex- 
celled Astorga.  The  work  is  full  and  remarka- 
ably  scoi-ed :  violins  1  and  2,  viola  1  and  2  and  3, 
and  violoncello,  six  vocal  parts,  six  instruments, 
and  organ.  The  instruments  have  essentially  the 
same  to  do  as  the  vocal  parts,  sometimes  directly 
accompanying,  and  sometimes  being  freely  inter- 
twined. We  here  observe  a  remarkable  depar- 
ture from  Handel,  and,  so  to  speak,  an  affinity 
with  Bach  ;  in  reality,  however,  it  is  only  the 
Italian  style,  ennobled  and  perfected,  of  con- 
structing choruses.  Even  the  solos  are  partially 
accompanied  by'several  voices,  while  everything 
is  full  of  counterpoint.  The  work  is  quite  fit  for 
performance  at  the  present  day.  As  matters 
stand — I  mean  because  we  have  no  singers  for 
duets — the  Stabat  Mater  is,  perhaps,  that  compo- 
sition by  means  of  which  this  master,  who  has  be- 
come a  stranger,  might  be  again  introduced 
among  us.  Until  it  is  printed,  it  will  afford  me 
pleasure  to  procure  German  Vocal  Associations  a 
correct  copy." 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  p.ige  242). 

No.  47. 

Mozart  the  Elder  to  his  Wife. 

Slirove  Tuesday,  1770. 
Our  concert  has  taken  place.  It  was  on  a  Friday. 
Everything-  went  off  the  same  as  before ;  any  descrip- 
tion would  be  useless.  We  are  in  good  health,  God 
be  th.inked ;  and,  though  not  rich,  we  have  always 
over  and  .ibove  our  need.  With  God's  help,  we  sliall 
quit  Milan  in  the  second  week  in  Lent  and  proceed  to 
Parma.  Next  week  Count  Firmiani  is  bent  on  giving 
a  last  grand  concert  for  the  ladies  ;  and  there  are  other 
matters  besides  to  bring  to  a  conclusion. 

The  misfortune  of  M.  d'Aman,  which  you  men- 
tioned, afflicted  us  much.  Wolfgang  shed  many  tears 
over  it.     You  know  how  sensitive  he  is. 

P.  S.  From  Wolfgang.  I  embrace  mother  and 
sister.  I  am  overwiielmed  with  business,  enough  to 
drive  one  mad.     Impossible  to  write  any  more. 

No.  48. 
Wolfgang  Mozart  to  his  Sister. 

Milan,  March  3,  1770. 
Caka  Sokella  Mia, — How  happy  I  am  to  hear 
of  your  spending  your  time  so  amusingly.  Perhaps 
you  think  I  don't  amuse  myself,  but  I  could  not  count 
tlie  number  of  times  I  have  had  amusement.  We 
have  been,  I  think,  six  or  seven  times  at  the  Opera, 
tlien  at  the  feste  di  hallo,  which,  as  at  Vienna,  liegin 
after  the  opera,  with  this  difference,  that  the  dance's 


pass  off  with  more  order  than  at  Vienna.  Besides 
wlilch,  we  have  seen  the  facchinata  and  the  chicchnaia. 
The  first  is  a  masquerade,  which  is  pleasant  to  see  ; 
the  people  dress  as  facchini,  oi-  valets  of  great  houses, 
and  go  in  troops  on  foot  or  in  liarca,  preceded  by  five 
or  six  bands  of  trumpeters,  cymbals,  and  several 
bands  of  fiddles,  and  other  instruments.  Tlie  chic- 
chcrata  is  also  a  masquerade.  What  we  call  petits 
maitres  the  Milanese  call  chicchere ;  they  are  all 
mounted  on  horses,  which  has  a  very  fine  effect.  I 
am  as  happy  to  hear  M.  von  Aman  is  well,  as  1  was 
grieved  to  hear  of  his  misfortune.  What  masque  did 
Mme.  Rosa  wear  ?  and  what  was  M.  Moelck  1  What 
was  M.  von  Schidenhofen's  costume  ?  I  beseech  you 
to  tell  me,  if  you  know;  you  will  please  me  much. 
Kiss  mama's  hands  1,000,000,000,000  times.  My 
compliments  to  all  kind  friends  ;  and  for  thee  a  thou- 
sand sweet  things  front  him  who  will  be  yours  as  soon 
as  you  lay  hands  on  him. 

No.  49. 

L.  Mozart  to  his  Wife. 

Milan,  March  13th,  1770. 

Wolfgang  had  to  compose,  for  the  concert  at  Count 
Firmiani's,  two  airs  and  a  recitative,  with  violin,  from 
wliich  I  was  obliged  myself  to  take  the  viohn  part, 
and  then  it  had  to  be  copied  out  in  duplicate  to  pre- 
vent our  being  robbed  of  it.  Nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  first  nobility  were  there.  The  principal 
personages  were  the  Duke,  the  Princess,  and  the  Car- 
dinal. Between  this  and  to-morrow  we  shall  cook  up 
another  aflfair ;  they  want  Wolfgang  to  compose  the 
first  opera  for  Christmas  next.  We  shall  have  some 
difficulty  in  reaching  Rome  for  the  holy  week.  You 
know  at  Rome  we  must  of  necessity  stop.  Then  we 
shall  go  on  to  Naples,  and  this  city  is  so  important 
that,  if  we  are  not  recalled  to  Milan  by  a  scritliira, 
that  is  to  say  by  the  opera  to  be  done,  it  may  so  turn 
out  that  we  shall  find  occasion  to  remain  the  whole  of 
tlie  coming  winter  in  Naples.  If  the  sci-ittura  takes 
place  they  may  send  us  the  libretto.  Wolfgang  will 
have  time  to  think  over  it  a  little  ;  we  can  make  our 
road  pass  through  Loretto,  and  return  to  Milan,  and 
as  the  composer  is  only  bound  to  remain  up  to  the 
time  of  placing  his -opera  in  scena  we  can  then  return 
home,  passing  through  Venice.  I  abandon  all  these 
projects  to  Divine  Providence.  To-morrow  we  dine 
with  his  Excellency,  to  make  our  adieux  to  him. 
The  Count  provides  us  with  letters  for  Parma,  Flor- 
ence, Rome,  and  Naples.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
gracious  he  has  been  to  us  during  all  our  stay. 

P.  S.  From  Wolfgang.  My  tender  compliments. 
I  embrace  mother  and  sister  a  million  times,  and  con- 
tinue in  good  health,  God  he  thanked.     Addio. 

No.  50. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Bologna,  2Uh  March,  1770. 

Reached  here  to-day  in  good  health,  and  with  the 
hope  that  God  will  keep  us  in  the  same.  We  shall 
not  stay  more  than  four  days  here,  and  five  or  six  at 
Florence.  We  are,  therefore,  certain  to  be  in  Rome 
during  Passion  Week,  and  to  see  the  ceremonies  of 
Maunday  Thursday. 

The  scrittura,  i.  e.  the  written  contract  concei-ning 
the  opera  which  Wolfgang  is  to  compose,  is  signed 
and  exchanged.  It  depends  on  no  other  condition 
now  than  the  permission  of  our  prince,  for  which  I 
have  asked.  They  give  ns  100  gigliati  and  our  lodg- 
ing. The  opera  will  commence  during  the  festivities 
of  Christmas  ;  the  recitatives  must  be  sent  to  Milan 
in  October,  and  on  the  first  of  November  we  must  be 
there  in  order  that  Wolfgang  may  compose  the  airs. 
The  prima  and  seconda  donna  are  Signora  Gabrielli* 
and  her  sister.  The  tenor  is  Signer  Ettore.t  now 
Cavaliere  Ettore,  on  account  of  some  decoration  he 
has  received.  The  rest  are  not  agreed  upon  yet.  La 
Gabrielli  is  known  throughout  Italy  for  a  wench  of 
astounding  pride,  who,  besides  squandering  all  her 
money,  commits  the  greatest  follies  in  the  world. 
We  shall  meet  her  on  the  road.  She  is  coming  from 
Palermo.  We  will  do  her  the  honors  of  a  queen  ;  we 
will  worship  her  like  a  goddess,  and  so  gain  over  her 
good  graces.  At  Parma,  the  Signora  Guari,}  other- 
wise called  Bastardina,  or  Barstadella,  invited  us  to 
dinnei-,  and  sang  us  three  pieces.  I  could  not  believe 
she  could  sing  the  C  sopra  acuta,  but  our  eai-s  con- 
vinced us  of  the  fact.  The  passages  which  Wolfjrang 
has  copied  were  in  her  air ;  she  sang  them  a  little 
more  softly  than  the  grave  tones,  but  with  as  beautiful 

*  C.-ltberine  Gabrielli,  born  in  Rome  in  the  hou.^e  of  Prince 
G.ibrielli  in  1730;  a  pupil  of  Garcia,  surnamed  Spagnoletto, 
and  ot  Porpora.     Died  in  Rome.  179d. 

I  Celebrated  tenor,  born  in  Italy,  1740;  died  at  Stuttgart, 
1770. 

t  One  of  the  most  accomplished  artistes  oi  the  18th  century; 
born  at  Ferrara,  1743;  died  1783.  Her  real  name  was  Lucrezia 
Agujan. 
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a  voice  as  the  octave  flute  or  the  orsan.  Trills,  ca- 
dences, every  thing,  were  executed  by  her  as  Wolf- 
gang has  written  them  down,  note  for  note.  Besides 
which,  she  has  a  very  good  alto  voice  up  to  G.  She 
is  neither  handsome  nor  ugly,  but  from  time  to  time 
she  lias  a  wild  look  with  her  eyes  like  that  of  a  person 
subject  to  fits,  and  she  is  lame.  In  other  respects  her 
conduct  is  good,  her  temper  good,  and  her  reputation 
good. 

Count  Firmiani  has   presented   Wolfgang  with  a 
snuff-box  of  gold,  filled  with  20  qiijUati. 


No.  51. 
Wolfgang  Mozart  to  his  Siste7'. 

March  24,  1770. 

0  my  industrious  sister, — After  being  so  long  idle, 
I  have  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  if  I  became 
for  some  time  once  more  industrious  like  thee.  On 
post  days,  when  letters  from  Germany  arrive,  meat 
and  drink  have  a  peculiar  flavor  for  me.  I  entreat 
thee  write  me  who  sings  during  the  oratorios ;  tell 
me  also  the  titles  of  the  oratorios  1  Forget  not  to 
tell  me  how  thou  wert  pleased  with  the  minuets  of 
Haydn,*  and  if  they  are  better  than  the  first.  I  am 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  M.  von  Aman  is  restored.  Beg 
of  him,  on  my  behalf,  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  to 
avoid  all  strong  emotion  ;  tell  him  so  for  me.  Short- 
ly I  will  send  thee  a  minuet,  which  M.  Pick  dances 
here  on  the  stage,  and  which  everybody  dances  at  the 
Jeste  di  batlo,  in  Milan,  in  order  that  thou  mayest  see 
how  slowly  the  people  dance  here.  The  minuet  itself 
is  a  very  fine  one.  It  is,  of  course,  from  Vienna,  and 
consequently  by  Teller  or  Starzer.t  There  are  a 
great  many  notes  in  it.  Why  1  Because  it  is  a  the- 
atrical minuet.  The  Milanese  or  Italian  minuets 
have  a  great  many  notes,  a  great  many  bars,  and  go 
very  slowly  ;  for  instance,  the  first  part  has  1 6  bars, 
the  second,  20  or  24. 

At  Parma  we  made  acquaintance  with  a  songstress  ; 
we  heard  her  at  her  own  house.  She  is  the  famous 
Bastardella,  who  has,  1st,  a  fine  voice  ;  -2d,  an  exqui- 
site throat ;  3d,  an  incredible  compass.  She  sang  in 
my  presence  the  following  passages  :  J 


No.  52. 
7/.  Mozart  to  his  Wife. 

Bologna,  March  27,  1770. 

Count  Pallavicini  gave  yesterday  a  concert  to  which 
were  invited  the  cardinal  and  the  highest  nobility. 
You  know  Count  Charles  Firmiani  ?  I  wish  you  also 
knew  Count  Pallavicini ;  they  are  two  perfect  noble- 
men, who,  in  every  respect,  are  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  Iiave  the  same  benevolence,  a  similar  eleva- 
tion of  soul  and  moderation,  equal  love  and  equal  in- 
telligence of  every  department  of  art  and  science.  As 
soon  as  Count  Pallavicini  learned  that  I  desired  to 
visit  Rome  during  Passion  AVeek,  he  told  me  that  he 
would  manage  matters  so  that  he  might  hear,  no  later 
than  the  day  following,  "  this  astonishing  and  youth- 
ful virtuoso,"  and  procure  the  same  pleasure  to  the 
whole  nobility  of  the  town.  The  celebrated  F.  Mar- 
tinsi  §  was  also  invited,  and,  although  he  never  goes 
to  concerts,  he  came.  The  concert,  at  which  were 
assembled  150  persons,  commenced  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  and  lasted  till  half-past  eleven,  nobody  stir- 
ring from  his  seat.  The  singers  were  Signori  Aprile 
and  Cicognani. 

What  delights  me  particularly  is  that  we  are  liked 
here  in  quite  an  unusual  way,  and  that  Wolfgang  is 
admired  more  than  in  any  other  city  in  Italy,  Bologna 
being  the  residence  and  focus  of  a  great  many  masters, 
artists,  and  savants.  It  is  here  that  he  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  severe  trials,  which  have  added  to 
his  renown  throughout  Italy,  because  F.  Martinsi  is 
the  idol  of  the  Italians,  and  he  speaks  of  Wolfgang 
in  the  highest  terms  of  admiration,  after  having  put 
him  through  every  kind  of  ordeal.  AVe  paid  two  visits 
to  F.  Martinsi,  and  each  time  Wolfgang  had  to  write 
a  fugue,  for  which  the  father  gave  la  guida  in  a  few 
notes.  We  went  to  see,  at  his  country  house,  Cava- 
liere  Broschi,  who  is  called  Farinelli.*  We  met  the 
Spagnoletta  here,  who  is  the  prima  donna  at  the  opera, 
which  begins  in  March,  in  the  place  of  La  Gabrielli, 
who  is  still  at  Palermo,  and  has  played  the  Bolognese 
a  trick ;    we   met,  besides,  the   caslrato  Manfredini, 

*  Melchior  Haydn,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  renowned 
composer  of  that  name,  was  attached  to  the  Salzburg  Chaptl. 

t  A  ballet  composer,  who  died  at  Vienna,  in  1793. 

i  The  music  in  question  will  be  found  by  the  reader  in  the 
Life  of  Mozart,  by  Edward  Holmes. 

§  A  Cordelier  friar,  the  most  erudite  musician  of  the  18th 
century,  author  of  the  Storia  delta  Mttsica.  Born  in  Bologna, 
1708;  died,  1734. 

*  Celebrated  singer  and  favorite  of  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain 
Amassed  an  enormous  fortune.  Left  hi.s  musical  library  to 
Martinsi. 


who  is  just  back  from  Russia,  and  has  been  with  us 
at  vSalzburg. 

We  have  been  to  the  institute.  What  we  saw  there 
is  far  superior  to  the  Museum  Britannicum,  for  not 
only  are  natural  curiosities  to  be  found  there,  but 
everything  that  can  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  sci- 
ence is  displayed,  ranged  in  order  and  methodically 
as  in  a  lexicon,  and  kept  in  fine  apartments  ;  you 
would  be  astonished  at  it.  I  can  say  nothing  of  the 
churches,  pictures,  palaces. 

You  have  nothing  to  tell  me  about  the  horse. 
Whoever  disposes  of  my  property,  without  my  know- 
ledge and  against  my  desire,  will  have  to  indemnify 
me,  if  he  be  a  gentleman  of  any  nobility.  My  friends 
will  pardon  my  not  writing.  Arrivabit  aliquando 
tempus  commoduni  sa-ibendi,  nunc  testa  mea  semper  plena 
est  multis  rejiexionibus. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Sctiiller  Festivals. 

NEW   OBLEANS. 

The  Schiller  Festival. — Wherever  and  with 
what  degree  soever  of  enthusiasm  the  centenary  of 
the  great  German  poet  was  celebrated,  yesterday,  we 
doubt  that  it  was  more  worthily  and  spiritedly  com- 
memorated than  it  was  in  our  city.  The  day  was 
delightful.  One  better  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  celebrants  could  not  have  been  selected 
from  the  year's  calendar.  Everything  came  off  ac- 
cording to  the  liberally  and  judiciously  arranged 
programme,  which  wc  will  not  repeat,  in  detail,  as 
we  have  already  laid  it  befoi-e  our  readers. 

The  procession  of  the  different  associations,  in- 
cluding the  quaintly  uniformed  members  of  the  Turn- 
verein,  was  quite  largo,  and  made  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, as  it  paraded  our  principal  streets.  Appro- 
priate emblems,  illustrating  the  various  nationalities, 
and  the  intellects  which  have  shed  lustre  upon  them, 
bore  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  procession,  as  did  a 
well  executed  bust  of  Schiller.  The  St.  Charles 
theatre,  in  the  morning,  and  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  in 
the  evening,  were  crowded,  and  we  were  pleased  to 
notice  that  the  ladies  formed,  upon  both  occasions, 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  audience.  The  incidents 
of  both  were  of  exceeding  interest,  and  what  struck 
us  as  notable  was  that,  notwithstanding  the  general 
theme  was  the  same,  there  was  a  pleasing  variety  in 
the  exercises. 

At  the  theatre.  Dr.  Maas,  and  at  the  Hall,  Rev. 
Dr.  Gutheim,  delivered  German  addresses,  wherewith 
the  listeners  appeared  to  be  well  content,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  frequent  interruptions,  in  the  form  of 
hearty  applause.  Both  gentlemen  spoke  with  grace 
as  well  as  earnestness.  At  the  St.  Charles,  Mr. 
Durant,  and  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Mr.  Over.all,  de- 
livered discourses  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  in 
English,  and  these  too  were  most  enthusiastically 
received  by  their  audiences.  Miv  Durant's  effort 
was  chiefly  historical  and  critical,  with  a  glowing 
peroration  of  a  eulogistic  character.  Mr.  Overall's 
was  more  analytical  of  the  great  poet's  genius.  The 
orator  dwelt  especially  on  the  humanitarian  character 
of  Schiller,  his  sympathy  with  man,  and  the  r.oble 
ideality  with  which  he  treated  human  nature.  JMr. 
Overall  wound  up  his  very  able  discourse  with  an 
allusion  to  the  catholicity  of  the  great  German  poet's 
works,  and  especially  to  the  sympathy  they  inspire 
in  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  liberty.  The  allusions 
to  the  evident  democratic  tendencies  of  Schiller's 
poetry,  and  thence  to  its  popularity  in  this  country, 
influencing,  as  it  has,  to  a  great  degree,  our  own  lit- 
erature, were  warmly  received  by  the  audience. 

The  bust  of  Schiller  was  unveiled  by  the  statuary, 
at  the  St.  Charles,  and  was  crowned  with  laurel,  at 
the  hall,  by  a  lady.  An  original  cantata,  by  Lahache, 
was  sung,  on  both  occasions  ;  during  the  entrance  of 
the  jirocession  to  the  theatre,  an  original  "  Schiller 
March,"  composed  by  Schoenheit,  was  performed 
by  the  band ;  during  the  coronation  of  the  bust,  that 
matchless  Andante  of  Beethoven  was  'Inely  rendered 
by  a  grand  orchestra ;  at  the  theatre,  M'r.  Burghalter, 
from  I3aton  Rouge,  read  a  German  poem,  of  his  own 
composition  :  in  the  hall,  another,  composed  by  Frei- 
ligrath,  and  sent  from  London  to  be  read  whenever 
the  day  should  be  celebrated,  was  eloquently  recited 
by  Mr.  Loenig. 

The  crowning  exercise  of  the  festival  was  the  full 
performance  of  Romberg's  noble  cantata,  sot  to  the 
immortal  poem  of  Schiller,  "  Die  Glocke,"  or  "  The 
Bell."  We  have  heard  this  fine  composition  per- 
formed, more  than  once  before  ;  but  never,  taken  as 
a  whole,  with  so  much  effect  as  upon  this  occasion. 
Mme.  Ruhl  (soprano)  gave  striking  effect  to  the  solos 
entrusted  to  her,  and  was  admirably  seconded  in  the 
ducts,  &c.,  by  Mme.  Paulsackel  (contralto).  Mr. 
Loenig  (basso),  as  "  the  master,"  sustained  his  im- 
portant part,  throughout  the  work,  very  creditably. 


"  The  Bell,"  upon  this  occasion,  was  certainly  most 
triumphantly  "cast." 

This  evening,  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  a  grand  ball 
terminates  the  three  days'  Festival  of  Schiller's  cen- 
tenary.— Picayune,  Nov.  12. 

Cleveland,  0. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the  Schiller  Fes- 
tival in  the  Academy  of  Music,  last  evening,  and 
much  enthusiasm  was  manifested.  In  front  of  the 
stage  was  placed  a  bust  of  Schiller,  crowned  with  a 
laurel  wreath.  Immediately  behind  the  bust  was  a 
large  gilt  lyre,  encircled  with  a  floral  wreath. 

■The  Festival  commenced  by  the  performance  of 
Mendelssohn's  beautiful  Overture  to  the  "Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  executed  by  the  St.  Cecilia 
Society.  This  exquisite  bit  of  descriptive  music  was 
given  in  a  manner  that  brought  down  a  burst  of  de- 
served plaudits. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  curtain  again  lifted  and  dis- 
closed the  stage  crowded  with  the  members  of  the 
Gesangverein  and  Cecilia  Societies.  In  the  front 
were  two  rows  of  blooming  damsels,  about  twenty  in 
number,  all  dressed  in  white  muslin,  and  whose  rosy 
cheeks  and  cheerful  smiles  spoke  pleasantly  of  the 
sunny  hills  and  smiling  plains  of  the  Fatherland. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  men — members  of  the 
Gesangverin — stood  next,  who  were  again  backed  up 
by  the  Cecilia  Society. 

The  "  Song  of  the  Bell,"  written  by  Schiller,  and 
set  to  music  by  Romberg,  is  a  piece  allowing  consid- 
erable scope  for  the  composer's  power  and  the  artist's 
skill.  The  Cantata  opens  with  the  master  giving  di- 
rections to  his  workmen  to  make  the  moulds  for 
casthig  the  bell,  and  then  to  throw  into  the  furnace 
the  different  metals  recfuired.  Wliilst  the  master  at 
times  narrates  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  chorus 
picture  the  different  uses  to  which  the  bell  will  be 
put,  and  the  scenes  with  which  its  sounds  will  be  con- 
nected. The  joy-bells  greeting  the  ear  of  the  new- 
born inf\int  and  heard  repeatedly  in  the  progress  of 
youth,  until  they  ring  out  in  full  g'ladnesss  to  welcome 
the  married  pair ;  the  struggle  of  life  ;  the  domestic 
scene,  and  the  smiling  homestead,  are  pictured  in 
appropriate  words  and  music,  until  the  bell  is  ready 
for  the  casting.  The  rush  of  the  glowing  metal 
from  the  furnace  suggests  the  wild  alarm  of  fire,  and 
the  music  vividly  pictures  the  confused  and  startling 
scenes,  with  the  mingled  shouts  of  command  and 
cries  of  despair,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  curtain 
falls  on  the  first  part. 

The  second  part  commences  with  the  workmen 
waiting  for  the  bell  to  cool.  Whilst  the  workmen 
wait  anxiously,  the  solemn  sounds  of  the  "  passing 
bell "  are  heard,  and  the  desolate  home  is  pictured, 
changing  to  a  happy  home  scene  cheerily  described  in 
tripping  notes.  'The  mould  is  broken,  and  the 
thought  of  the  rain  that  would  have  ensued  in  case 
the  metal  had  burst  the  mould  suggests  the  terrible 
results  of  the  outbreak  of  the  people  into  rebellion. 
The  music,  in  strong,  startling  bursts,  describes  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  changing  into  glad  chorus  as  the 
mould  is  split  asunder  and  the  work  is  found  to  be 
perfect. 

Like  a  golden  star,  behold, 
Like  a  kernel  smooth  and  bright, 
Peels  the  metal  from  the  mould  I 

How  the  whole  doth  gleam 

Like  the  sunny  beam  ! 
And  in  the  escutcheon's  shield 
Is  a  master  hand  revealed. 

The  solos  of  the  Soprano  and  Alto — Miss  Berlina 
Baumeler  and  Miss  Bertha  Baumeler,  were  received 
with  great  applause.  The  Tenors — Messrs.  F.  Abel 
and  G.  Langsdorff,  and  the  Bassos  —  Messrs.  H. 
Langsdorff  and  Quevcnfield,  acquitted  themselves 
admirably.  In  fact,  all  did  well,  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  Abel,  afforded  an  entertainment 
to  be  remembered  with  great  pleasure. — Herald. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  anniversary  of  Schiller's  birthday,  in  Milwau- 
kee, Thursday,  took  place  at  Albany  Hall,  and  was 
attended  in  the  afternoon  by  at  least  one  thousand 
people.  The  "  exercises  "  commenced  with  the  or- 
chestra performance  of  the  overture  to  the  opera  of 
William  Tell,  by  Rossini.  We  doubt  it  it  has  ever 
been  executed  better  by  the  Musical  Society.  The 
audience  were  rapturous  in  their  applause,  and  we 
think  it  possible  the  performers  felt  impressed  with 
the  unusual  importance  of  the  occasion  ;  at  all  events 
the  mass  of  eager  listeners  insisted  on  having  it  re- 
peated, and  we  heard  many  commendatory  remarks 
among  gentlemen  of  no  mean  musical  taste.  After 
this.  Dr.  Fesscl  made  a  few  remarks,  and  was  followed 
by  Hans  Bocbcl,  in  a  declamation  written  by  F.  Frei- 
il'igrath,  a  living  German  poet,  to  be  used  all  over  the 
world  on  this  occasion. 

Carl  Scliurz  was  then  introduced,  and  delivered  an 
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oration  in  German,  and  the  programme  closed  with 
a  male  chorns,  with  instrnmental  accompaniment. 

The  Hall  was  tastefully  decorated  with  banners, 
and  emblematical  shields,  bearing  the  names  of  some 
of  Schiller's  favorite  productions.  On  the  stage  a 
bast  of  the  poet  stood  in  full  view,  crowned  with  a 
chaplet  of  lanrel. 

In  the  evening  a  still  larger  audience  attended  the 
Festival;  Albany  Hall  was  indeed  "Jammed  almost 
to  suffocation."  The  third  act  of  Schiller's  tragedy 
of  "  William  Tell,"  tableaux  and  musical  perform- 
ance made  up  the  entertainment.  The  play  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  done.  Miss  Horwitz,  who  took  the  part 
of  young  Tell,  excited  a  good  deal  of  just  admira- 
tion by  her  acting,  and  we  will  do  her  the  justice  to 
say  we  never  saw  the  character  better  sustained.  The 
tableaux  were  as  good  as  ever,  gotten  up  with  all  that 
artistic  taste  for  which  our  German  fellow  citizens 
are  characteristic,  and  elicited  unbounded  applause. 

Mr.  Sobolewski's  arrangement  of  Schiller's  "  An 
die  Freude"  or  "Hymn  to  Joy,"  was  undoubtedly 
the  feature  of  the  evening.  It  was  called  on  the  pro- 
gramme, a  "  Melodrama  with  chorus,"  an  appella- 
tion by  the  way,  that  we  do  not  exactly  comprehend. 
The  chorus  consisted  of  fifty  mixed  voices ;  and  the 
recitation  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Niemeier. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  in  connection  with  this 
music,  that  l^r.  Sobolewski  has  translated  Schiller's 
sentiments  into  music,  much  better  than  they  can  ever 
be  translated  into  English.  Much  of  the  exquisite 
joyousness,  not  mirth,  but  soul-felt  gladness,  overflow- 
ing in  stately  emotion,  so  conspicuous  in  the  poem, 
is  heard  (we  almost  said  seen)  in  the  music.  The 
chords  are  heavy,  yet  the  harmony  moves  with  the 
martial  sprightliness  and  elation  of  the  poet. 

It  was  well  sung  and  performed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Sobolewski,  and  greeted  with  all  the  eclat 
of  a  success.  .     > 


The  following  abstract  of  Dr.  Solger's  speech, 
at  the  festival  in  Boston,  we  take  from  the  Courier. 

"With  the  name  of  Schiller  that  of  Goethe  is  insep- 
arably connected  in  the  history  of  the  German  mind. 
The  remarkable  feature  of  that  friendship  and  intel- 
lectual alliance  between  the  two  great  poets  is,  that 
they  occupied  the  two  opposite  sides  in  their  views  of 
humanity  and  nature.  Goethe  traced  in  the  life  of 
man  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  life  of  nature ; 
Schiller  claimed  for  man  absolute  freedom  of  will. 
This  opposite  tendency  characterizes  even  their  first 
youthful  productions,  Goethe's  Werther,  Schiller's 
Moblers.  In  later  years  it  was  raised  into  a  system 
by  either  through  their  philosophical  studies,  in  wliich 
Goethe's  guide  was  Spinoza,  Schiller's  Kant.  Goetlie, 
although  his  scientific  theories  are  impugned  by  sci- 
entific men,  had  the  great  merit  of  having  conceived 
nature  as  an  organic  whole,  a  view  by  which  he  in- 
spired Alexander  von  Hnmbolt,  who  sat  at  his  feet. 
Schiller's  philosophy  will  be  easily  understood  by 
Americans,  as  it  is  a  vindication  ot  free  will  without 
regard  to  the  natural  limitations  to  which  that  will  is 
everywhere  subjected.  In  spite  of  these  opposite 
stand  points  in  their  entire  view  of  the  world,  an  in- 
timate friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two  poets 
since  the  year  1794.  Their  point  of  contact  was  the 
world  of  art  and  poetij,  where  they  united  for  the 
common  purpose  of  leading  mankind  to  the  true 
through  the  beautiful.  It  was  only  through  this  alli- 
ance that  either  attained  to  tlie  full  height  of  his  gen- 
ius ;  an  alliance  which  was  unfortunately  premature- 
ly interrupted  by  Schiller's  early  death.  In  the  usual 
view  of  the  world,  Schiller  was  nothing  but  a  poor 
author,  who  bad  to  live  on  his  pen.  But  his  genius 
never  stooped  to  make  his  pen  serve  any  other  pur- 
poses than  its  own.  His  soul  was  entirely  given  to 
the  object  of  leading  mankind,  though  through  long 
centuries  of  struggle,  to  truth  and  virtue.  He  died 
as  he  had  lived,  a  poor  literary  man.  But  to-day 
wealth,  power,  fame,  foshion,  beauty,  talent,  are  as- 
sembled to  do  homage  to  a  man  wlio  was  wofully 
poor  and  liad  not  even  the  merit  of  having  amused 
them.  Tlie  homage  done  to  his  name  is  done  to  an 
intellectual  Central  Sun. 

As  Goethe  and  Schiller  united  in  their  common 
creations  all  the  intellectual  rays  of  their  age,  so  they 
streamed  them  back  upon  all  civilization.  German 
science  as  now  understood  dates  from  that  time.  All 
the  sciences  became  one,  stepping  fortli  from  their 
combination  and  shedding  light  over  the  wliole. 
Other  nations  are  well  inclined  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  German  science, 'but  with  regard  to 
its  main  spring,  its  philosophical  spirit,  they  think 
it  not  much  better  than  Atheism.  They  recommend 
the  Germans  to  return  to  a  simple  religious  belief, 
without  considering  that  man  cannot  have  a  belief 
without  philosophizing,  and  that  the  belief  alike  of 
simple  people  and  of  learned  theologians  is  general- 
ly nothing  but  the  pliilosophy  of  the  past.     But  the 


past  ideas  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  science  were 
inferior  to  ours,  so  that  that  philosophy  does  no  long- 
er satisfy  the  wants  of  the  present  generation,  and  we 
must  make  ourselves  a  new  one  which  does  satisfy 
those  wants.  If  we  omit  that,  practical  atheism  in 
all  branches  of  knowledge  and  actual  life  must  be 
the  consequence,  and  religion  will  become  more  and 
more  confined  to  the  Church.  Such  a  separation  is 
deadly  to  all  intellectual  and  moral  life.  The  exam- 
ple of  Goethe  and  Schiller  is  instructive  in  this  re- 
spect. In  this  country  only  men  with  Schiller's 
views  are  permitted  to  come  forward  into  the  broad 
daylight.  Hence,  the  other  side  of  life,  the  natural 
one,  seeks  for  satisfaction  in  an  illegitimate  way — in 
the  morbid  sentimentalism  of  French  novels  ;  in  the 
morbid  representations  of  the  sexual  life,  as  in  Mich- 
elet ;  or  from  the  opposite  side,  people  expect  salva- 
tion from  the  defcminization  of  woman  ;  they  run 
after  every  new  prophet  or  doctor  ;  they  conjure  up 
spirits — all  for  want  of  liberty  of  thought.  A  bene- 
ficent power  has  given  to  this  nation  every  boon  to 
be  wished  for :  free  institutions  ;  ready  and  variegated 
talent ;  an  unconquerable  idealism,  which  still  pro- 
duces iron  men;  Samsons  who  beard  the  lion  in  his 
own  den,  strike  terror,  alone,  into  thousands  of  Phil- 
istines, and  die  standing  upright.  But  the  free  insti- 
tutions are  degraded  into  mere  instruments  of  lucre  ; 
talent  celebrates  its  highest  triumphs  in  chess-playing, 
and  the  ideal  ardor  of  the  heart  spends  itself  in  a 
sterile  fanaticism,  for  want  of  courage  to  think,  for 
want  of  a  comprehensive  view  over  the  whole  of  na- 
ture and  human  life,  for  want  of  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  scientific  and  the  moral  conscience  in  man, 
— a  reconciliation  which  can  only  be  efl^cted  by  abso- 
lute freedom  of  statement  and  through  a  thousand 
errors,  which  must  be  borne  with,  which  are  of  no 
account  in  a  community  where  everybody  is  in  earn- 
est in  his  search  after  truth.  In  the  name  of  Schiller, 
who,  though  Channing's  brother  in  spirit,  was 
Goethe's  friend  and  intellectual  ally  :  "  Let  us  have 
liberty  of  thought." 


The  Violin. 

(From  the  Sunday  Atlas,  Philadelphia.) 

The  period  when  the  violin  may  be  said  to 
have  originated,  was  when  the  important  discovery 
was  made  that  the  drawing  over  the  strings  a  certain 
material  such  as  horse-hair,  covered  with  a  resisting 
medium,  such  as  rosin,  would  produce  a  powerful 
and  continuous  sound.  This  discovery  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  bow  was  as  important  for  the  development 
of  the  violin,  and  with  it  of  music  generally,  as  that 
of  the  steam  engine  for  mechanical,  or  gimpowder 
for  explosive  power;  and,  therefore,  setting  aside  the 
flowery  fictions  in  which  so  many  writers  love  to  in- 
dulge their  taste  for  allegory,  and  extricating  our- 
selves from  the  realms  of  mysticism,  we  enter  the 
regions  of  reality,  and  first  touch  terra  firma  some- 
where about  the  tenth  century.  In  the  Cottonian 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  manuscript  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  in  the  frontispiece  to  which  that 
monarch  is  represented  playing  on  the  harp.  Before 
him  stand  four  "gleemen,"  one  of  whom  plays 
with  a  bow  upon  a  kind  of  violin.  This  drawing  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  that  records  that  instru- 
ment. Other  manuscripts  prove  its  existence  about 
the  same  date.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  viol  was 
common  amongst  the  Provencal  troubadours.  They 
styled  it  the  "  viula,"  whence  our  viola  or  tenor. 
The  state  of  mnsic  amongst  the  British  bards — the 
Norman  minstrels,  descendants  from  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  Scalds — and  the  Provencal  troubadours, 
is  a  subject  full  of  interest.  The  French  used  more 
than  twenty  instruments  in  the  reign  of  Pliilip  de 
Valois,  but  the  forms  of  both  of  them  are  lost  to  us  ; 
but  the  bassoon,  trumpet,  flute,  hautbois,  harp,  gui- 
tar, viol,  cymbals,  and  drum  were  amongst  them. 
The  Welsh  claim  the  origin,  on  the  strength  of  a 
mde  instrument  of  an  oblong  square  shape,  called 
the  "  Crwth."  From  this  the  English  doubtless  de- 
rived the  term  "crowd,"  which,  with  that  of  the 
"  fiddle,"  obtained  until  the  importation  of  the  per- 
fected article  from  Italy,  when  the  term  "  violin  " 
supplanted  them.  Although  the  fidicula  of  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  connection  with  the  fiddle,  yet  the  term 
"  fiddle,"  doubtless,  had  with  it ;  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Jithele,  and  earlier  German  vedel,  with  their 
Danish,  Icelandic  and  Dutch  varieties,  all  own  fidi- 
cula for  their  original.  The  Imckne3'ed  line  recording 
that  "Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning,"  is  a 
fable,  no  sucli  instrument  existing  for  one  thousand 
years  after  Nero's  reign.  From  the  old  Norman- 
French  word  viol,  its  varieties  have  derived  their  dis- 
tinctive appellations ;  though  for  a  long  period  they 
were  only  called  treble,  tenor,  and  bass  viols.  The 
name  of  I'iol  di  gamha,  fram  its  position  between  the 
legs,  was  for  a  long  time  the  distinction  of  the  bass 
variety.      Finally,  the  terms  violone  or   contra-basso, 


violoncello,  viola  and  violino.  comprised  the  distinctive 
titles  of  the  viol  family  in  its  perfected  state.  To 
this  glorious  quartet  may  be  added  a  fifth  diminu- 
tive in  the  piccolo,  or  kit,  which  latter  is  held,  how- 
ever, as  especially  sacred  to  the  maitre  de  danse.  The 
"  rebec "  was  also  an  ancient  name  for  the  early 
specimen  of  the  fiddle,  and  old  French  writers  appli- 
ed the  term  barbiton  to  the  whole  class.  In  England, 
says  Dubourg,  no  family  of  consideration  dnring  the 
sixteenth  and  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury thought  its  establishment  complete  without  a 
regular  set  of  viols.  Public  performers  were  few 
until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
vocal  music  not  much  cultivated,  though  in  Italy  it 
had  attained  much  perfection.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  music  suffered  long  and  grievous  depression,  and 
during  the  Protectorate  the  cathedral  service  was 
abolished  and  organs  removed  from  the  churches. 
In  Charles  the  Second's  time,  engraved  mnsic  was 
introduced,  and  the  science  thence  advanced  to  the 
culminating  point.  But  few  works  can  be  consulted 
on  the  construction  of  the  violin.  That  of  Jacob 
Augutus  Otto,  though  very  short  and  insafBcient,  is 
perhaps  most  useful.  An  elaborate  work  on  the 
matter  is  much  wanted ;  but  so  nice  is  the  subject,  so 
fine  the  thread  upon  which  the  excellence  depends, 
that  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  describe  the  rules  for 
obtaining  it,  and  like  that  of  the  Free  Masons,  "  the 
secret "  is  likely  to  be  confined  to  cratt.  An  eminent 
dealer  told  me  that  after  twenty-five  years  of  study, 
he  had  just  produced  his  Jirst  violin.  The  finest 
models  of  the  instrument  were  made  at  Cremona. 
Hieronymus  Amati,at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Antonius  Amati,  at  the  middle,  and  Nicholas 
Amati  and  Antonius  Straduarius,  at  the  end  of  the 
same,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Joseph  Guarnerius,  were  the  makers  whose 
instruments  have  enjoyed  the  most  world-wide  celeb- 
rity. Many  other  makers  have  earned  a  secondary 
reputation.  The  wood  generally  used  is  of  three 
sorts — Sycamore,  for  back,  neck  and  side  ;  Tyrolese 
soft  red  deal,  for  belly  ;  and  ebony,  for  ffnger-board 
and  tail-piece.  Otto  "divides  a  violin  into  fifty-eight 
parts !  Only  a  maker  can  be  well  up  in  the  various 
models,  as  amateurs  can  but  rarely  see  more  than  one 
or  two  at  a  time.  But  there  is  no  mistake  about 
their  distinctive  features,  though  to  describe  them 
would  occupy  far  too  much  space.  Hieronymus, 
considered  handsomest  generally ;  Antonius,  but  few 
extant,  and  not  quite  so  well  finished;  Nicholas, 
smaller,  generally  known  as  "  Small  Amatis ;"  Strad- 
uarius, the  flattest  of  all  modes,  but  in  tone  most 
approved  ;  Guarnerius,  also  flat  and  very  rare.  Ma- 
ple is  also  ranch  used  in  the  backs  of  these  makers. 
The  fine  Tyrolese  instruments  of  Steiner  differ  jnuch 
in  the  make  and  tone  from  the  Cremonese.  Much 
fraud  has  been  carried  on  by  dealers  in  the  clever 
Tyrolese  imitations  of  Steiner  and  the  Italian  classics. 
Amongst  genuine  makers,  those  by  the  two  Klotz 
are  much  esteemed.  A  list  of  German  makers  of 
repute  will  be  fonnd  in  Otto,  together  with  such  dis- 
tinctive features  as  to  make,  varnish,  quality,  &e.,  as 
his  practical  experience  could  supply. 


Edwin  Booth. 

fFrom  the  Transcript,  Not.  9.J 

The  advance  which  this  young  actor  has  made  ia 
his  profession,  as  "  with  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides," 
since  his  debut  in  Boston,  some  three  years  since, 
calls  for  a  special  entry  in  the  chronicles  of  Art. 

Coming  on  in  the  shadow  of  his  father's  fame,  he 
was  kindly  received  from  the  first ;  but,  by  the  same 
token,  critically  compared  to  him  who  was,  to  onr 
thinking,  the  most  consummate  actor  tliat  has  ever 
employed  the  English  tongue. 

'The  Sir  Giles,  at  his  opening  night,  of  unequal  ex- 
cellence, yet  decidedly  intellectual,  and  full  of  prom- 
ise as  it  was,  fails  out  of  memory  in  contrast  with  the 
firm  and  flexible  grasp  in  conception,  and  the  manly, 
progressive,  and  culminating  energy  in  expression, 
with  which  he  rendered  the  same  character  at  the 
Howard  Athenieum  last  week  We  think  this  his 
completest  personation,  an  embodiment  almost  with- 
out blemish. 

The  wide  span  of  Mr.  Booth's  histrionic  faculty 
was  shown  on  the  same  evening,  in  his  assumption 
of  the  impossilile  but  entertaining  character  of 
Don  Cresar  de  Bazan, — with  his  scornful  chivalry, 
his  hair-breadth  'scapes,  his  debts,  and  his  outrageous 
pleasantry,  which  looked  on  death  itself  as  a  quiet 
joke  that  he  should  laugh  at  hereafter.  The  racy 
and  graceful  and  graceless  humor  of  the  young  Don 
"  struck  fiery  off  indeed  "  against  the  saturnine  in- 
tensity of  the  old  English  commoner. 

But  the  test  of  genius — and  there  needs  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  critical  conscience  to  chasten  the  employ- 
ment of  this  rare  word — the  test  of  an  actor's  genius 
is  his  power  to  represent  Shakspeare  ;  and  we  frankly 
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admit  that  Mr.  Booth's  personations  in  the  Shak- 
spearian  drama  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
living  actor.  His  Hamlet  has  received  high  praise 
from  high  sources.  Judged  by  the  usual  standard  of 
the  stage,  it  is  indeed  an  admirable  performance — 
studied,  beautiful,  intellectual. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  disparagement  to  an  actor  of 
twenty-five  to  say,  and  in  saying  it  we  feel  we  only 
give  voice  to  his  own  inner  consciousness,  that  the 
Hamlet  of  Shakspeare  is  yet  beyond  his  reach.  We 
do  not  hold  opinion  with  Charles  Lamb  that  it  cannot 
be  acted.  We  have  seen  it  acted — the  delicacy,  the 
wit,  the  subtile  philosophy,  the  supernatural  emotion, 
all  unified  into  a  character,  and  steeped  in  the  peculiar, 
chill,  moonlight  melancholy  of  that  wonderful  crea- 
tion. 

Young  Booth  gives  a  capable  analysis  of  Hamlet, 
full  of  point,  grace  and  fire,  and  can  well  afford  to 
devote,  in  the  intervals  of  an  exacting  professional 
career,  years  of  brooding  study,  to  fuse  the  elements 
of  that  character,  recast  it  in  his  own  imagination, 
and  bring  it  out,  as  we  believe  he  can,  at  some  future 
day,  an  unique  and  vital  representation.  We  regard 
such  an  achievement  as  the  last  perfection  of  the  his- 
trionic art.  G. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Mueic. 

Pearls  and  Songs. 

(From  the  German  of  Protz.) 

By  the  ocean  walks  a  maiden,  morning  breezes  round  her  stray- 
ing— 

Where  all  night  the  crazy  whirlwind  on  the  tossing  wave  was 
playing. 

O'er  the  bea«h  the  rosy  coral  sprays,  and  shining  pearls  lie 
strewn 

Which  the  storm  from  depths  of  ocean  in  the  night  time  hath 
upthrown. 

With  her  treasure  trove  delighted,  gathers  she  with  swift  in- 
tent 

All  the  glowingj  glittering  riches  which  the  sullen  billows 
sent ; 

Gaily  decketh  brow  and  bosom,  smooths  her  locks,  and  trims 
her  gown  — 

And  in  fancy  sees  her  playmates'  envious  blush  and  angry 
frown. 

Ah '.  she  thinks  not  of  the  tempest,  which  from  ocean's  rocky 
caves 

Madly  tore  the  gleaming  coral  with  its  shock  of  angry  waves ! 

Ah  '.  she  dreams  not  that  the  whirlwind,  while  it  tost  her  treas- 
ures round, 

Heaped  the  cruel  shore  with  shipwreck  —  strewed  the  waveg 
with  sailors  drowned ! 

Thus  I  bring  thee  song-s,  my  darling,  filled  with  many  a  wild 
emotion ; 

Look  upon  the  poor  leaves  smiling,  like  the  maiden  by  the 
ocean, 

Let  their  varied  music  charm  thee,  gentle  maiden,  and  depart 

Kecking  not  what  tempest  passion  wrung  them  from  my  deep- 
est heart.  C . 


The  Performance  of  "Elijah,"  in  New  York. 

{From  Willis's  Musical  World.) 

Mendelssohn's  oratorio  of  "  Elijah  "  was  given  to 
a  large  audience,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  the 
Sth  inst.,  by  the  Harmonic  Society,  assisted  by  Miss 
Maria  Brainerd,  soprano ;  Mrs.  Westervelt,  contralto; 
Mr.  Simpson,  tenor ;  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Thomas,  bass, 
in  the  principal  parts.  Miss  Coleman,  Miss  Honey- 
well, and  other  members  of  the  society,  also  assisted 
in  the  concerted  pieces.  The  choral  force  of  the  so- 
ciety numbered  on  this  occasion  over  two  hundred. 
The  orchestra  was  su,fiiciently  large  and  good,  aided 
further  by  a  pedal  organ  constructed  for  the  occasion. 
The  whole  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Bristow. 

The  performance  was,  with  an  exception  or  two, 
highly  gratifying,  in  some  respects,  the  best  ever 
given  of  this  great  work  in  New  York. 

Miss  Maria  Brainerd  added  largely  to  her  already 
well  established  reputation.  The  soprano  part  of  this 
oratorio  is  heavy  and  trying  ;  but  few  can  do  it  jus- 
tice. Miss  Brainerd  rendered  it  throughout  in  a  very 
faithful  and  artistic  manner.  Her  two  principal  ef- 
forts were  the  grand  aria,  "  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  and  the 
duet  with  Elijah,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O 
man  of  Godl"  Both  admirably  sung,  and  with 
more  dramatic  expression  than  we  have  noticed  in 
Miss  Brainerd's  singing  before.  Her  recitatives  are 
always  excellent.  Her  pure  English,  so  perfectly 
enunciated,  is  another  very  great  merit,  and  one  which 
she  can  claim  as  almost  exclusively  her  own. 

Mrs.  Westervelt,  a  member  of  the  society,  sang  the 
contralto  part  exceedingly  well.  Her  voice  is  unusu- 
ally fine,  and  is  worthy  of  the  highest  cultivation. 
The  aria,  "  0  rest  in  the  Lord,"  was  well  given,  and 
her  recitatives  were  delivered  with  more  propriety 
than  is  usual. 


Mr.  Perring  was  announced  for  the  tenor,  but  hav- 
ing a  severe  cold,  Mr.  Simpson  kindly  undertook  it 
at  the  last  moment.  His  voice  is  universally  admired 
as  one  of  the  sweetest  to  be  found.  With  such  a 
voice,  he  should  feel  encouraged  to  acquire  what  the 
public  taste  demands,  viz.,  a  more  animated  style. 
His  singing  of  recitatives,  in  particular,  is  susceptible 
of  great  improvement.  They  should  be  taken  much 
faster,  and  declaimed,  not  sung.  A  prevailing  fault 
of  too  many  singers,  especially  in  the  oratorio,  is  this 
slow  delivery  of  the  recitatives,  instead  of  giving  them 
with  a  distinct,  emphatic  utterance,  in  a  natural  way, 
intensified,  with  some  regard  to  the  rules  of  oratorical 
declamation.  The  fault  alluded  to  goes  far  towards 
making  an  oratorio  performance  quite  a  sleepy  affair, 
very  diy  and  uninteresting  to  many  even  musical 
people. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Thomas  acquitted  himself  in  a  highly 
creditable  and  satisfactory  manner  in  the  bass  part 
(Elijah),  notwithstanding  a  hoarseness  under  which 
he  was  laboring.  Those  beautiful  gems  of  melody — 
"  Look  down  on  us,"  solo  with  chorus,  and  the  air, 
"It  is  enough," — received  full  justice  at  his  hands. 
Mr.  Eormes  sang  this  jjart  last  season.  It  is  true  he 
has  more  force  than  Mr.  Thomas,  but  then  he  has 
manj'  more  faults  of  style;  and  his  English  is  more 
amusing  than  intelligible. 

Miss  Coleman's  nice  voice  rendered  efficient  ser- 
vice several  times  through  the  evening.  It  blended 
well  with  Miss  Brainerd's  in  the  duet,  "Zion  spread- 
eth  her  hands."  The  trio,  "  Lift  thine  eyes,"  sung 
by  Miss  Brainerd,  Miss  Coleman,  and  Mrs.  Wester- 
velt, was  never,  in  our  opinion,  sung  so  well  before 
in  New  York.  It  received  an  enthusiastic  encore, 
and  was  repeated  with  scarcely  less  applause.  The 
quartet,  "0  come  every  one  that  thirsteth,"  would 
doubtless  have  shared  a  better  fate  if  it  had  been  re- 
hearsed with  the  tenor. 

The  quartet  and  chorus,  "Holy  is  God  the  Lord," 
proved  one  of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  the  evening. 
More  than  the  usual  attention  was  paid  to  the  light 
and  shade.  The  last  diminuendo  to  pianissimo, 
with  the  good  trill  of  the  soprano.  Miss  Brainerd, 
made  a  delieiously  effective  close.  The  chorases 
were  ably  sustained,  some,  indeed,  were  excellent, 
viz. :  "  Thanks  to  God,"  "Be  not  afraid,"  and  "Be- 
hold, God  the  Lord  passed  by."  As  a  composition, 
this  last  is  highly  dramatic  and  beautiful.  The  effects 
were  brought  out  more  through  the  orchestra  and 
pedal  organ  than  by  voices.  The  failures  on  the  part 
of  the  chorus  were  generally  on  chromatic  passages, 
the  more  difficult  ones  were  at  times  obscure  and 
occasionally  faulty.  The  pedal  organ — a  two-octave 
key-board — was  quite  a  feature  in  the  performance. 
It  is  somewhat  novel,  however,  that  a  pedal  instru- 
ment should  be  played  by  the  hands. 

The  organ  consists  of  two  octaves  of  "  16  feet  open 
diapason,"  and  one  octave  of  "principal"  (metal), 
the  doubling  being  on  the  upper  octave.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  a  very  necessary  addition  to  the  instru- 
mental forces.  It  was  built  by  Jardine  &  Son.  It  is 
constructed  simply,  and  may  be  set  up  or  taken  away, 
as  occasion  requires,  with  but  very  little  trouble,  al- 
though at  some  expense. 

Mr.  Bristow  conducted  the  oratorio  with  his  usual 
ability.  Altogether,  the  society  may  consider  this 
performance  one  of  their  best  achievements.  The 
proceeds  were  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  St.  Ann's 
Church  for  Dumb  Mutes;  and  as  the  house  was 
crowded,  we  hope  the  receipts  were  ample. 


New  Music. 

The  Modern  Operas. — The  popularity  of  the 
woi-ks  of  the  three  great  Italian  composers — Donizet- 
ti, Bellini  and  Verdi — is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
their  operas  form  the  standard  repertoire  of  all  our 
opera-houses,  and  that  their  melodies  are  sung  or 
whistled  by  everybody.  The  shelves  of  the  music 
stores  ai-e  crowded  with  the  various  published  selec- 
tions from  their  works,  and  every  pianist  writes  his 
own  adaptation  or  arrangement  of  the  principal  airs. 
But  the  possession  of  mere  extracts  is  often  tantaliz- 
ing rather  than  satisfactory,  and  to  those  who  feel 
inclined  to  refresh  their  memory  of  portions  of  the 
opera,  which,  not  being  among  the  popularly  recog- 
nized gems,  !ire  not  published  in  sheet  form,  the  en- 
tire opera  is  almost  a  necessity. 

In  Italy,  the  immense  publishing  house  of  Eicordi, 
at  Milan,  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly  of  these  Italian 
musical  publications,  the  proprietors  purchasing  the 
copyright  of  an  opera,  before  the  score  is  finished  by 
the  composer,  and  often  contracting  with  composers 
for  all  the  operas  they  may  produce  during  a  certain 
term  of  years.  The  huge  store  is  in  the  same  build- 
ing with  the  celebrated  La  Scala  opera-house  ;  and 
their  stock  is  unrivalled  of  its  kind.  Their  catalogue 
is  of  itself  a  wonder,  including  the  names  of  almost 
all  the  operas  published  in  Italy  dtu-ing  the  last  cen- 


tury, and  introducing  the  astonished  reader  to  my- 
riads of  fertile  composers  of  whose  very  existence  he 
has  never  before  heard.  Of  late  years  Verdi  figures 
bravely  on  this  catalogue,  and  Eicordi,  the  head  of 
the  house,  has  on  Lake  Como,  three  beautiful  villas 
named  Emani,  Trovatore  and  Eigoletto,  and  built 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  publication  of  those  three 
operas.  His  publications  are  tolerably  well  brought 
out  but  rather  expensive. 

The  French  editions  of  operas  are  chiefly  poorly 
and  dimly  printed,  and  the  type  execrably  small.  In 
Italy  many  of  the  Italian  operas,  especially  the  earli- 
er ones,  are  printed  in  oblong  form,  with  very  wide 
pages ;  but  the  French  editions  are  of  the  usual 
quarto  size,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  pages  necessi- 
tates a  constant  turning  of  leaves,  than  which  nothing 
is  more  vexatious  to  the  piano  player. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  publishing  an 
American  edition  of  Italian  operas,  printed  with 
great  clearness,  and  giving  in  addition  to  the  Italian 
words  as  fair  an  English  translation  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. The  plot  of  the  opera,  with  a  few  words 
about  the  composer,  prefaces  the  music,  and  the  form 
of  the  work — a  wide  quarto — is  very  convenient. 
The  foreign  editions  are  not  bound,  and  the  loosely 
stitched  pages  readily  drop  apart  after  a  little  use  ; 
but  Ditson's  editioa  is  bound  in  boards,  and  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  convenient  style  of  operatic  works. 
The  following  operas  have  already  been  published  in 
this  manner ;  Emani,  Trovatore,  and  Traviata  of  Ver- 
di; Lucia,  i«c?-ezia  of  Donizetti ;  Norma  and  Son- 
nambula  of  Bellini,  and  if  due  support  is  given  by 
the  musical  public  to  the  entei-prise,  other  operas  will 
be  published,  until  a  handsome  operatic  library  is 
formed,  and  attainable,  in  better  style,  and  at  a  cheap- 
er price  than  the  same  works  can  be  obtained  in  Eu- 
rope.— Evening  Post. 


Mut\  Correspnhnte. 


[Too  late  for  last  week.] 

New  York,  Nov.  \h. — Our  Schiller  festival  last 
week  was  completely  successful.  The  German  pop- 
ulation were  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  during  five 
days  and  evenings.  On  Tuesday  night  the  festivities 
commenced  with  a  representation  of  "  Die  Karlsschu- 
ler,"  a  German  drama,  in  which  Schiller  forms  the 
principal  character^  On  Wednesday  evening  the  con- 
cert took  place,  with  a  programme  such  as  is  rarely 
found  here.  The  Tannhduser  overture,  the  "  Ahend- 
stem"  aria  from  the  same  opera,  sung  by  Mr.  Ph. 
Mater;  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G,  exquisitely 
rendered  by  Mr.  Satter,  and  the  Dithyrambe  of  the 
poet  finely  set  to  music  by  Eietz,  and  sung  by  the 
Saengerbund,  constituted  the  first  part ;  the  glorious 
9th  Symphony  the  second  part  of  the  concert.  You 
have  yourself  so  ably  analyzed  and  described  the  lat- 
ter, that  I  can  say  nothing  new  about  it ;  by  attending 
all  the  rehearsals  and  joining  in  the  chorus,  I  had  the 
best  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  this  raas- 
terwork,  which  can  never  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated at  a  single  hearing.  Great  pains  had  been  tak- 
en by  Mr.  ANSonaiz  in  the  drilling  of  the  chorus, 
and  the  result  was  pretty  fair.  The  solos  were  sung 
by  Mmes.  Caradori  and  Zimmermann,  and  Messrs. 
P.  Mater  and  Steinwat,  the  latter  an  amateur 
with  a  fine  tenor  voice,  whose  name  alone  points  to 
his  being  in  the  musical  line, 

Thursday  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the  Schiller 
Union  was  held  at  Cooper  Institute.  The  hall  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  evergreens  and  stiitues  and 
busts  of  poets  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Dr.  Loewe, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  gave  an  eloquent  address, 
which  was  followed  by  others  from  Drs.  Schramji 
and  Wiesner  in  German,  and  W.  C.  Brtant  and 
Judge  Dalt,  in  English,  all  of  which  were  most  in- 
teresting, though  it  would  take  me  too  long  to  give 
you  their  substance  here.  Dr.  Loewe  also  announced, 
after  naming  the  prize  committee,  that  the  author 
of  the  prize  poem  was  Dr.  B.  Solger,  of  your  city. 
That  evening  the  chief  representation  of  the  festival 
took  place  at  the  Academy,  which  was  crowded  to 
overflowing.  The  programme  will  give  you  the  best 
idea  of  the  treat  which  was  presented  to  the  audience, 
and  I  subjoin  it. 
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Pakt  I. 
Oyertare  to  "  Egmont " Beethoven. 

1.  Tableau :  The  Apotheosis  of  the  Poet.    (Theprizepoem.) 

During  which  a  Prologue  will  be  spoken  by  Mis  Grahn. 
Music  :  Introduction  to  Lohengrin R.  Wagner. 

2.  Tableau  :  The  Robbers.    {In  two  parts.) 

Music  :  Overture  to  ■ '  Coriolanus  " Beethoven . 

3.  Tableau:  Fiesco.    (In  two  parts.) 

Music :  1st  Movement  from  Symph.  No.  4 Schumann. 

4.  Tableau  :  The  Hostage.     (In  two  parts). 

Music:  Introduction  to2d  Act  of  "Tannhiuser".  .Wagner. 

5.  Tableau:  Maria  Stuart. 

Music :  Funeral  March Bergmaun. 

Pakt  n. 

Overture:  Gaudeamus  igitur T.  Schneider. 

Wallenstein's  Camp.    Military  Drama  in  one  Act Schiller. 

By  the  Artists  of  the  German  Stadt  Theatre. 

Part  m. 

1.  Tableau  :  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Music  :  "  The  Preludes  " Liszt. 

2.  Tableau :  Don  Carlos. 

Music :  Funeral  March  from  Egmont. . .,. Beethoven. 

3.  Tableau  :  The  Diver. 

Music  :  Overture,  "  The  Jubilee  " Weber. 

4.  Tableau  :  William  Tell. 

Music  :  Finale  from  "  Don  Giovanni  " Mozart. 

B.  Grand  Triumphal  Tableau. 

Music :  German  Choral,  "  Now  thank  ye  all  the  Lord." 

You  will  see  that  the  music  was  not  the  least  at' 
tractive  part  of  the  entertainment.  The  tableaux  were 
on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.  The  Hostage  {Die 
Burgschaft),  Maria  Stuart,  and  the  Diver  were  partic- 
larly  fine.  The  Apotheosis,  however,  hardly  less  so. 
Around  and  below  a  huge  bust  of  the  poet,  were 
grouped  most  picturesquely  about  a  hundred  girls 
and  children,  engaged  in  binding  garlands.  Miss 
Gkahn,  an  actress  of  commanding  classical  presence 
spoiled  Dr.  Solger's  beautiful  poem  by  her  ranting  del 
livery,  but  looked  and  acted  her  part  well  and  grace- 
fully. As  she  ascended  to  the  bust  and  placed  the  laure- 
wreath  upon  its  head,  the  groups  beneath  her  fell  into 
picturesque  attitudes,  and  a  rosy  light  was  thrown 
over  the  whole,  producing  a  beautiful  effect.  "  Wal- 
lenstein's Camp"  was  very  fairly  acted  ;  the  Capuoin 
monk,  indeed,  delivered  his  sermon  capitally. 

On  Friday  evening  there  were  festivals,  dinners,  sup- 
pers, balls,etc.,  in  almost  every  German  place  of  resor, 
throughout  the  city.  The  most  important  of  theset 
though  perhaps  the  most  exclusive  and  aristocratic, 
was  a  dinner  given  by  the  German  merchants  of  the 
city  at  the  Astor  House,  the  peculiar  feature  of  which 
was  the  presence  of  ladies.  It  was  a  very  pleasing 
and  interesting  affair.  The  hall  was  decorated  with 
wreaths  encircling  the  names  of  great  men  of  Europe 
and  of  America,  and  at  the  head  the  black,  red  and 
gold  banner  of  Germany  and  the  American  flag  were 
hung  in  graceful  draperies.  The  omaments  of  the 
table  had  all  some  connection  with  Schiller,  and  were 
exquisitely  wrought.  The  Bell,  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
the  Fight  with  the  Dragon,  the  Glove,  the  house  in 
which  Schiller  was  born,  and  severul  other  things 
were  there  represented,  with  statuettes  of  the  Dios- 
curi, Schiller  and  Goethe.  The  most  interesting  of 
the  speeches  were  from  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  answer  to 
"  Our  Guests,"  and  Pres.  King,  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, in  response  to  "  Arts  and  Science  "  —  these 
were  delivered  in  English ;  and  from  Frederic 
Kapp,  on  "  Schiller,"  and  Dr.  Loewe  on  "  Schiller 
and  Goethe."  The  last  was  particularly  eloquent 
and  beautiful.  "  What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  " 
was  sung  most  energetically  by  the  two  hundred 
there  assembled,  as  also  some  other  song  of  the  kind, 
and  the  music  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  fes- 
tival wound  up  on  Saturday  with  a  representation  of 
"  William  Tell "  at  the  Stadt  Theatre.  Thus  ended 
this  celebration,  which  was  entered  into  with  equal 
spirit  "  wherever  sounds  the  German  tongue " 
throughout  the  whole  world  ;  wherever  a  handful  of 
Germans  have  pitched  their  tent,  we  hear  of  a  "Schil- 
ler celebration."  Happy  the  poet  who  thus  lives  on 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  !  —  t  — 


Philadelphia,  Nov.  21. — I  perceive  thar  your 
issue  of  the  19th  contains  no  notice  of  the  dibut  of 
the  Heron-Natali  sisters  at  our  Academy,  although 
there  were  a  number  of  articles,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, in  your  last  week's  Philadelphia  exchanges, 
from  which  you  might  have  copied. 

These  Misses  Heron-Natali  are  the  daughters 
of  a  very  worthy  Irishman,  whom  I,  for  one,  respect 
as  an  honest,  whole-souled,  warm-hearted  son  of  the 
Emerald.  Although  not  Philadelphians  by  birth, 
they  are  claimed  there  through  residence  and  educa- 
tion. Without  tracing  their  earlier  career,  during 
which,  as  the  Heron  Family,  they  first  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  those  splendid  histrionic  abilities  which 
have  now  conduced  to  a  marked  degree  to  shape  their 
complete  success,  let  it  be  mentioned,  cursorily,  that 
their  voices  and  style  were  cultivated  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Sig.  Natale  Perelli,  one  of  our  most  eminent 
teachers  from  sunny  Italia.  After  frequently  distin- 
guishing thomselves  at  the  soirees  of  the  just-named 
tutor,  and  singing  occasionally  in  Musical  Fund  Hall 
concerts,  the  sisters  started  for  Carraccas,  under  the 
leadership  of  Sig.  Morelli,  quondam  basso  of  a  troupe 
wherein  Mad.  La  Grange  shone  as  the  bright  partic. 
ular  star.  All  the  American  musical  world  must  be 
familiar  with  the  story  of  their  triumphs  among  the 
mixed  r.aces  of  South  America.  The  papers  here 
teemed  with  complimentary  notices  of  the  spontane- 
ous ovations,  brilliant  presents,  and  of  the  universal 
homage,  which  fell  to  their  happy  lot,  —  all  of  which 
created  an  intense  curiosity  there,  and  a  longing  to 
witness  their  reported  improvement,  which  culmina- 
ted on  last  Monday  evening,  when  a  brilliant  and  in- 
telligent audience  thronged  the  Academy  to  attend 
the  first  of  a  short  series  of  operatic  entertainments, 
suggested  by  the  Directors  of  the  building,  who,  I 
believe,  agreed  to  secure  them  against  any  possible 
loss.  They  were  assisted  by  Sig.  Macaferri,  (ten- 
or) ;  Aedanavi,  (baritone)  ;  and  Rocco,  (the  well 
kno^vn  buffo) ;  and  the  operas  of  Trovatore  and  La 
Fille  du  Regiment  had  been  selected. 

Anschutz  led  the  orchestra,  composed  of  resident 
musicians,  and  governed  them  with  his  wonted  sever- 
ity, ever  and  anon'  glancing  fiercely  at  one  or  the 
other  of  his  corps,  with  a  quivering  of  his  lips  and  a 
brow  contraction,  which  seemed  profane  enough  for 
its  purpose.  Those  scenes  in  either  opera  which  de- 
manded chorus  ohUgato,  were  omitted,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Miserere,  which  was  very  well  given  by  the 
choir  of  St.  Augustine's  church,  led  by  Prof  Henry 
G.  Thunder,  stationed  near  the  door  of  the  green 
room. 

Miss  Agnes  filled  the  role  of  Leonora,  in  the  hack- 
neyed Trovatore,  with  an  ability  both  of  vocalization 
and  of  action  which  made  even  the  greater  impres- 
sion, because  the  audience  had  scarcely  expected  a 
rendition  quite  so  artistic,  even  with  all  the  southerly 
rumors  which  the  breezes  had  wafted  hitheward.  Her 
voice  is  a  pure  soprano,  of  ample  power  to  fill  our 
Opera  House,  and  cultivated  to  a  very  high  point  of 
flexibility ;  although  there  are  those  who  complain, 
not  entirely  without  reason,  of  a  want  of  the  sympa- 
thetic quality.  I  must  confess  that  it  so  appeared  to 
your  humble  correspondent  at  the  outset ;  but  it 
afterwards  became  palpable  to  me,  that  the  voice  was 
capable  of  being  warmed  so  as  to  glow  with  sympa- 
thetic feeling.  For  instance,  in  the  sombre,  heavy, 
night-mare-ish  andante  movement,  the  Tacea  la  notte, 
before  she  had  fairly  entered  into  the  action  of  the 
opera, — when  still  calm  and  unexcited — her  mezza 
voce  appeared  to  me  so  unimpassioned,  cold,  so  devoid 
of  purity  as  to  afford  very  little  satisfaction.  But 
when,  in  the  progress  of  the  opera,  her  fine  histrionic 
abilities  gradually  developed  themselves,  the  voice 
swelled  into  a  melodious  and  sympathetic  quality, 
warmed  and  intensified  by  the  inner  emotions  which 
made  her  identification  with  the  character  so  com- 
plete. Her  execution  is  highly  artistic ;  her  enuncia- 
tion rapid  and  fluent ;  nor  can  the  connoisseur  fail  to 


be  tully  delighted  with  the  superior  intelligence  of  her 
eyes,  and  the  graceful  correctness  of  her  attitudes. 
Thus  the  reader  may  safely  class  this  talented  young 
lady  a  very  artistic  vocalist ;  one,  by  no  means  com- 
pelled to  ask  his  indulgence  as  a  novice.  Equally  so 
with  the  other  sister.  Miss  Fanny,  who  perfectly  elec- 
ti-ified  the  audience  by  her  thrilling  delineation  of 
Azucena.  Her  voice,  somewhat  weak  in  the  lower 
register,  seems  nevertheless  strikingly  adapted  for 
JHSt  such  dramatic  intensities  as  the  role  of  the  gipsey, 
for  the  recital  of  horrid  stories,  or  the  divulging,  for- 
sooth, of  demoniacal  plots,  and  mysterious  fatalities. 
Here  is  her  point — her  striking  excellence ;  and  it 
may  be  inferred  that  just  that  quality  of  voice  would 
not  be  quite  so  admired  in  the  Concert  room,  or  in  a 
light,  playful  lyric  role.  This  seemed  evident  to  me 
from  her  Title  du  Regiment.  There  the  voice,  waver- 
ing between  somewhat  of  lower  tone  huskiness  and 
upper-sharpness,  such  as  suited  the  roving  gipsey 
very  well,  pleased  much  less,  and  but  for  her  exceed- 
ing sprightliness  of  action,  she  might  not  have  re- 
ceived a  tithe  of  the  applause,  accorded  to  her.  Miss 
Fanny  Heron's  execution  is  as  highly  finished  as  that 
of  lier  sister,  evincing  in  its  rapidity,  vigor,  expres- 
sion, and  steadiness,  the  results  @f  hard  study  and 
judicious  training.  The  enthusiasm  created  by  the 
two  sisters  here  in  Philadelphia  has  been  immense, 
and  their  several  entertainments  have  received  the 
patronage  of  the  elite  and  fashion  of  West  End,  as 
well  as  of  the  dileltanti  generally. 

With  the  above  enumerated  excellences,  there  are  to 
be  detected  divers  defective  points  in  their  vocaliza- 
tion. For  instance,  they  never  sing  a  high  sustained 
note  without  a  tremolo  in  the  voice,  which  is  in  bad 
taste,  if  a  mannerism,  and  ominous  of  premature  de- 
cay of  the  vocal  powers,  if  uncontrollable.  It  may 
result  from  overwork  during  their  South  American 
campaigns, — in  which  case  time  and  rest  will  regulate 
the  difficulty.  Let  us  hope,  for  their  own  sakes,  that 
this  defect  is  merely  the  result  of  a  habit, — for  sensa- 
tion purposes,  perchance, — which  will  be  abandoned 
when  their  friends,  after  the  first  paroxysms  of  en- 
thusiasm and  pride,  shall  kindly  tell  them  of  their 
faults,  while  they  encourage  their  high  aspirations. 

Manrico. 


Jtoigljfs  lonrnEl  of  SJnsk 

BOSTON,  NOV.  36,  1859. 

Music  in  this  Number.  —  Continuation  of  the  Opera,  Don 
Giovanni^  as  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte. 


Concerts. 

The  week  has  given  us  two — we  should  say 
three — classical  chamber  concerts  of  unusual  in- 
terest, at  the  Meionaon.  The  third,  that  of 
Madame  Abel,  occurring  last  evening,  will 
claim  its  notice  in  these  columns  next  week.  Of 
the  other  two  we  would  we  knew  how  to  speak 
as  they  deserve.  Both  came  at  the  end  of  rainy 
and  most  miserable  days ;  and  both  were  well 
attended,  though  one  missed  the  presence  of  not 
a  few  who  should  have  been  there. 

I.     Soiree  op  Messrs.  Eichbeeg  and 
Leonhard. 

This  was  a  concert  rich  in  programme  and  in 
the  talent  engaged  in  performance.  Scarcely 
ever  in  one  evening  have  we  had  such  variety  of 
wealth  drawn  from  the  purest  classic  sources,  and 
all  rare.  The  only  fault  with  the  selection  was 
that  every  piece  was  long.  It  is  a  popular  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  variety,  contrast,  freshness 
must  of  necessity  be  purchased  by  the  admission 
of  things  light,  trivial,  second-rate  or  hack- 
nied  into  a  programme.  There  can  be  the 
perfection  of  variety  and  contrast  without  once 
stepping  outside  of  the  classical  and  best.  A 
good  Sonata,  or  Symphony,  with  its  four  contrast- 
ed movements,  yet  all  related  and  not  senselessly 
contrasted,  is  a  type  in  little  of  what  a  whole  con- 
cert ought  to  be.     There  is  no  more  refreshing 
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change  or  novelty  attainable,  than  that  felt  in 
the  passing  from  a  deep  Adagio  to  a  frolic  Scher- 
zo of  Beethoven. 

1.  Allegro,  from  Concerto  for  Piano  in  D  minor  with  Quar- 

tet Aficompaniment S.  Bach. 

Mr.  Hugo  Leonhard. 

2.  Songs.     ''  An  die  feme  Geliebte."    A  Cyclus  of  Songs. 

Beethoven. 
Mr.  Kreissman. 

3.  Allegro,  firom  Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  major. . .  .Beethoven. 

Mr.  Julius  Eichberg. 

4.  Scherzo,  No.  3,  for  Piano Chopin. 

Mr.  Hugo  Loonhard. 

5.  lutroduztion  andRondo  for  Violin  and  Piano.  .F.  Schubert' 

Messrs.  Eichberg  and  Otto  Dresel. 

6.  Songs.    "  Ramembrance,"  "Parting,"  "  Und  nun  ein 

End'  dem  Trauern  " R.  Pranz 

Mr.  Kreissmann. ' 

w    f  a  Prayer.    St.  Antonio  di  Padua Tartini. 

\b  Chaconne  for  Violin S.  Bach. 

(Piano  accompaniment  by  Mendelssohn.) 
Mr.  Eichberg. 

8.  Sonata  in  C  minor  for  Violin  and  Piano Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  brio. — Adagio  cantabile. — Scherzo  Allegro. 
— Finale  Allegro. 

Messrs.  Eichberg  and  Leonhard. 

The  Allegro  from  Bach's  Concerto  in  D  minor 
is  a  noble  composition,  grand  and  startling  in  its 
leading  thought,  gracefully  poetic  in  its  develop- 
ment. The  piano-forte  part  has  a  couple  of  long 
cadenzas  or  organ-points  as  exquisitely  delicate 
and  strange  in  the  ever-shitting,  opaline  play  of 
their  modulations  as  anything  of  Chopin.  Mr. 
Leonhard  played  it  with  good  understanding  of 
his  subject  and  mastery  of  means.  His  touch  has 
somewhat  of  the  vitality  and  delicacy  of  Dresel, 
and  in  the  long  passages  of  fine  divisions,  the 
equal,  quiet  play  of  his  fingers  was  after  the  ap- 
proved model  which  Forkel  gives  us  as  Bach's 
own.  It  was  a  beautiful  performance,  and  well 
supported  by  the  quartet  of  strings  (Mr.  F. 
Suck  and  Louis  Coenen,  violins,  C.  Suck,  vi- 
ola, and  A.  Suck,  'cello). 

Thanks,  Mr.  Kreissmann  and  Mr.  Dresel, 
for  that  very  famous  song,  or  cycle  of  songs 
(Liederkreis)  of  Beethoven  ! — heard  now  for  the 
first  time  probably  in  Boston.  It  is,  indeed,  all 
that  Schumann  says  of  it,  the  deepest,  most  soul- 
ful, most  wonderful  of  love  songs.  In  a  connect- 
ed circle  of  six  lovely  melodies,  it  sings  all  the 
moods  of  love's  tender  longing  for  die  feme  Geliebte 
(the  distant  loved  one).  The  melodies  melt  into 
one  another  like  smiles  and  tears,  like  the  restless 
and  shifting  moods  of  an  all-absorbing,  holy  pas- 
sion. Now  it  is  the  sense  of  separation,  now  the 
full,  fervent  outpouring  of  love,  now  hope  sudden- 
ly springing,  and  anon  fading,  at  the  thought  of 
the  awaking  of  Spring,  the  warbling  of  birds 
building  their  nests,  &c. ;  now  a  confiding  of  love's 
messages  to  winds  and  brooks  and  birds,  and  fin- 
ally, comfort  in  song,  for  lovers  are  all  poets  and 
artists.  These  suggestions  are  all  exquisitely 
sketched  in  the  piano  accompaniments,  which 
were  rendered  with  perfect  clearness  and  tender- 
ness of  shading  by  Mr.  Dresel.  The  singer  was 
in  remai'kably  good  voice,  and  gave  us  a  real  re- 
velation of  the  meaning  and  the  beauty  of  the 
piece,  observing  throughout  the  relation  of  each 
part  to  the  whole.  Mr.  Eichberg  played  the 
Beethoven  Concerto  in  his  usual  firm  and  masterly 
style  ;  though  we  missed,  in  the  first  half  at  least, 
something  of  the  beauty  of  tone  and  purity  of  in- 
tonation, which  his  violin  had  when  he  played  it 
last  year  with  orchestra.  The  warm,  wet  day 
must  have  been  unfavorable  for  strings ;  it  was  a 
day  indeed  in  which  a  man  himself  might  feel 
unstrung.     Mr.  E's  cadenza,  ingenious  and  bril- 


liant, struck  us  as  unreasonably  long.  The  quartet 
and  piano  accompaniments  were  very  efiective ; 
so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  piece  resides  in 
those  symphonic  interludes,  and  they  were 
brought  out  so  finely,  that  it  was  a  little  vexa- 
tious to  be  disturbed  each  time  that  the  violin 
ceased  by  the  untimely  applause  of  an  evidently 
unmusical  portion  of  the  audience.  The  im- 
mense difficulties  of  the  Scherzo  by  Chopin  were 
grappled  with  successfully  by  the  young  pianist, 
yet  not  always  so  clearly  so  that  execution  did 
not  stand  out  before  feeling  and  conception. 

The  piece  by  Schubert  has  a  fine  motive  and  is 
full  of  beauties ;  but  it  also  had  the  common  fault 
of  that  genial  and  great  composer,  of  being  too 
long.  It  was  the  weakest  thing  in  the  program- 
me ;  but  was  admirably  played.  The  songs  by 
Franz  were,  of  course,  refreshing,  speaking  to 
the  soul  and  the  imagination,  unless  one  unfortu- 
nately lacks  that  quality.  And  when  we  say  that 
Mr.  Dresel  accompanied  them,  who,  best  of  all 
men  (after  their  composer)  knows  them,  it  will 
be  believed  that  they  did  not  suffer  in  the  pre- 
sentation, or  fall  short  of  due  effect. 

The  Prayer  by  Tartini  is  a  simple  strain  of 
quaint  religious  melody,  having  a  flavor  of  an- 
tiquity about  it,  and  pleased  greatly.  We  think 
we  have  heard  Mr.  Erichberg  render  the  Cha- 
conne by  Bach,  better  on  the  whole  than  that 
might ;  but  it  was  done  in  a  masterly  manner  ; 
the  piece  is  the  richest  and  grandest  of  all  violin 
solo  pieces  which  we  chance  to  know.  What  a 
stately  progress  from  beginning  to  end  !  how  full 
of  wayside  beauties  !  how  boldly  it  anticipates  the 
modern  virtuoso  brilliancies !  And  then  what  a 
whole  it  is  in  itself  in  respect  to  harmony,  Men- 
delssohn's judicious  accompaniments  but  carry- 
ing out  its  suggestions  a  little  here  and  there  ! 

Mr.  Leonhard's  best  success  was  in  the  Sonata- 
duo  by  Beethoven.  The  Adagio,  especially,  with 
its  lovely  flowing  variations,  was  rendered  to  a 
charm.  The  whole  work  had  that  quickening 
and  invigorating  influence,  at  the  end  of  the  long 
series  of  good  things,  which  one  is  more  sure  of 
in  Beethoven  than  in  any  master. 

2.  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

An  excellent  opening  of  another,  the  eleventh, 
season.  The  members  of  the  Club  remain  unchanged 
since  last  year  :  Wm.  Schultze  (first  violin),  Carl 
Meisel  (second),  G.  Keebs  (tenor  and  flute),  T. 
Ryan,  (tenor  and  clarinet),  Wulp  Fries  (violon- 
cello) ;  and  those  gentlemen  were  warmly  welcomed 
as  they  took  their  places  for  ths  first  piece,  Tuesday 
evening.     The  programme  was  one  of  the  very  best. 

1.  First  Quintet  in  A,  op.  18 Mendelssohn. 

2.  Grand  Senate  in  A,  op.  47,  (for  Piano  and  Violin,) 

Beethoven. 
Madame  Abel  and  Mr.  Schultze. 

3.  Song  without  words,  in  B  flat.  No.  6.  Seventh  Book. 

Mendelssohn. 
Arranged  for  Quintet. 

4.  Grand  Polonaise  in  E  flat,  op.  22 Chopin. 

Madame  Abel. 

5.  Eleventh  Quartet  in  F  minor,  op.  95,  (first  time) 

Beethoven. 
Alio  con  brio — Allegretto  non  troppo  and  Allegro  assai 
vivace — Finale,  Larghetto  and  Allegretto  agitato. 

That  splendid  Qaintet  suffered,  wo  must  confess, 
a  little  in  the  first  movement  from  a  want  of  clear- 
ness in  the  rendering  of  the  more  highly  wrought 
passages,  and  of  soft  blending  of  the  strings  gener- 
ally. The  slow  movement  was  beautifully  given, 
and  how  rich  and  deep  it  is  !  The  fairy  flutter  of  the 
very  Mendelssohnian  Scherzo  tickled  the  sense  and 
fancy  as  usnal ;  but  it  might  have  been  touched  with 


a  finer  and  more  tripping  delicacy ;  the  part  where 
the  tiny  voices  get  excited  was  quite  effective  ;  it  was 
like  the  rage  of  little  humming  birds  as  we  have  seen 
them  when  they  have  mistaken  artificial  flowers  for 
real. 

The  Quartet  by  Beethoven,  new  as  it  was  to  us, 
and  freshly  studied  by  the  interpreters,  went  smoother 
and  with  less  scrambling  than  the  Quintet.  It  is  a 
marvellously  interesting  work  :  to  us  another  revela- 
tion of  the  inexhaustible  composer ;  strange,  but 
beautiful,  inspired  with  one  intent,  on  every  page. 
The  opus  number  (so  far  as  this  indicates  the  date  of 
production)  places  it  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  7th  and  8th  Symphonies,  the  Liederkreis  (above 
named),  the  well-known  B  flat  Trio,  &c.  Certainly 
it  is  as  different  as  possible  from  that  last,  —  from  all 
of  them.  Beethoven,  like  Shakspeare,  opens  many 
worlds  to  you.  This  Quartet  adheres  less  strictly  to 
the  usual  Sonata  forms  than  earlier  ones  ;  but  the 
unity  of  the  whole  is  felt  as  clearly.  We  may  not 
venture  to  describe  it  after  one  hearing.  It  was  a 
perpetual  surprise  fi-om  first  to  last,  and  we  hope  to 
hear  it  again  and  again,  with  the  conviction  that  It  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  beautiful  tone- 
poems  of  the  master. 

Madame  Louise  Abel,  the  pianist  of  the  evening, 
fully  justified  the  high  reports  which  came  before  her. 
She  has  the  charm  of  youth  and  unaffected  manners, 
with  'an  air  of  modest  intelligence.  Her  touch  is 
clear  and  bright,  her  execution  always  clean  and 
graceful,  equal  to  passages  of  most  brilliant  difficulty 
and  power.  It  was  in  the  elegant  fancies  of  the  com- 
position, the  florid  variations,  &c.,  that  she  seemed  to 
us  most  perfect.  There  was  an  infallible  French 
grace  in  these,  a  nice  instinct  of  light  and  shade. 
The  first  variation  of  the  Adagio  in  the  "  Kreutzer" 
Sonata,  with  its  trills,  and  indeed  all  those  variations, 
were  so  well  done  that  a  smile  came  over  every  in- 
tent face.  We  could  have  wished  rather  more  of  the 
Beethoven  fire  and  nervous  accent  in  the  first  move- 
ment, especially  in  the  violin  part ;  intensity  is  what 
Mr  Schultze  chiefly  lacks  ;  there  is  always  elegance 
and  sweetness  in  his  playing.  The  Polonaise  was  a 
splendid  piece  of  execution  ;  we  cannot  say  that  it 
had  all  the  suppressed  fire  and  feeling  which  glow  in 
every  work  of  Chopin.  Forcibly  and  splendidly  as 
the  work  was  played,  we  doubt  there  may  have  been 
some  little  of  concealed  timidity  in  the  performer,  as 
there  certainly  was  in,  and  in  spite  of,  her  most  beau- 
tiful execution  of  Handel's  "  Harmonious  Black- 
smith" variations,  with  which  she  responded  to  an 
imperious  encore.  Parts  of  these  she  hurried ;  but 
otherwise  we  know  not  that  we  have  ever  heard  them 
rendered  so  artistically.  Mme.  Abel  won  the  good 
will  and  opinion  of  her  audience  decidedly. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 
To-morrow  evening  the  Music  Hall  will  again  re- 
sound with  Handelian  choruses.  The  oratorio  of 
"  Samson,"  which  drew  repeated  crowds  here  some 
years  since,  mil  be  performed  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  in  full  force,  thoroughly  drilled  by 
conductor  Zerrahn,  supported  by  a  good  orchestra, 
and  organ  played  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  and  for  solo 
singers :  Mme.  Anna  Bishop,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Adams,  Mr.  Powers,  and  Dr.  Guilmette, 

(of  New  York)  in  the  part  of  Harapha The  usual 

Afternoon  Concert  was  again  omitted  this  week,  out 
of  accommodation  to  the  Washington  Statue  Fair, 
which  has  had  a  run  of  stormy  days CIakl  Zer- 
rahn, we  learn,  will  give  his  first  Philharmonic 
Concert  next  Saturday  evening,  (Dec.  3,)  assisted 
by  Arthur  Napoleon,  his  only  appearance.  This  is 

indeed  good  news Mr.  Teenkle's  many  friends 

will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  he  has  safely  arrived, 
and  become  established,  with  good  prospects  both  of 
health  and  professional  success,  in  San  Francisco. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  some  of  our  musical 
contemporaries  devoted  so  much  of  their  columns  to 
chess.  Perhaps  the  following,  from  the  London  Alhe- 
iiaum,  shows  the  connecting  link  between  the  two 
arts  : 

The  "  whirligig  of  Time  "  may  always  be  trusted 
in  the  case  of  real  men.  Philidor  is  now  getting  his 
turn.  Only  a  few  months  since  this  popular  and  suc- 
cessful French  composer  was  cited  in  the  paper  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  as  a  remarkable  example 
of  that  power  of  abstraction  and  combination  whj  ch 
has  distinguished  so  many  great  musicians.  By 
some  among  the  English  audience,  who  should  have 
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known  better,  he  was  merely  remembered  as  the 
chess-player  who  beat  at  one  sitting  Count  Bruhl  and 
Mr.  Mazeres,  making  a  di'awn  game  with  Mr.  Bowd- 
ler,  his  third  adversary.  The  Handelians  had  for- 
gotten that  the  French  calculator  was  said  to  have 
set  Dryden's  "Alexander's  Feast,"  during  his  resi- 
dence" in  England  (a  tale  the  clearing  up  of  which 
may  be  recommended  to  any  musical  antiquary) — 
albeit  their  contempt  for  French  opera — though  some- 
what mitigated  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century — 
extended,  of  course,  to  his  theatrical  works,  which 
divided  "the  rule  of  the  town"  in  Paris.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  lovers  of  musical  reading  may  be  recom- 
mended to  a  monograph  on  Philidor,  by  M.  Pougin, 
which  has  just  appeared  in  the  Gazette  Masicale. — 
There  is  in  it  a  letter  from  Diderot,  concerning  the 
identical  chess-tournament  which  has  been  mentioned, 
too  characteristic  of  French  appreciation  in  all  its 
torms  to  be  overlooked. — Philidor  had  written  home, 
that  to  prepare  for  such  an  extreme  mental  effort  as 
the  three  simultaneous  games,  he  had  been  compelled, 
for  several  previous  days,  to  adopt  a  strict  physical 
regimen.  On  this  Diderot  commented  thus  :  "I  am 
not  surprised.  Sir,  that  in  England  every  door  should 
be  shut  to  a  great  musician  and  should  be  open  to  a 
skilled  chess-player.  Yet  we  are  not  much  more 
reasonable  here  than  they  are  there.  You  will  grant, 
nevertheless,  that  the  reputation  of  Calahrois  (a  cele- 
brated chess-player  of  his  time )  will  never  equal  that 
of  Pergolesi.  If  you  have  played  three  games  at 
once  without  profit  having  any  share  in  the  matter, 
so  much  the  worse.  I  should  be  far  better  disposed 
to  pardon  you  such  perilous  experiments  if,  by  mak- 
ing them,  you  gained  five  or  six  hundred  guineas. 
But  to  risk  one's  reason  and  talent  for  nothing,  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  comprehended.  It  is  madness  to 
run  the  chance  of  becoming  idiotic  because  of  mere 
vanity. — Yet  more,  suppose  one  were  to  die  after 
such  an  effort ! — But,  consider.  Sir,  that  you  might  be 
for  some  twenty  years  an  object  of  pity.  Is  it  not 
better  worth  while  being,  during  a  like  period,  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration  ■?  " — The  reader  may  care  to  be 
reminded  that  "  Music  won  the  cause," — and  that, 
after  his  chess-triumph,  Philidor  virtually  adopted 
the  counsels  of  his  correspondent,  returned  to  Paris, 
and  became  famous  in  the  theatres.  He  attempted 
sacred  music  from  time  to  time  with  less  success. 
We  are  assured  by  M.  Pougin  that  a  setting  by  him 
of  the  "  Carmen  Seculare  "  "  had  much  success  at 
London." 
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London. 

The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  distin- 
guished for  his  indefatigable  amateur  attempts  at 
musical  composition,  and  his  peculiar  patronage  of 
the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Music,  is  thus  mentioned  by 
the  Musical  World,  of  October  22. 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  honiim.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
write  in  any  other  than  in  respectful  terms  of  the 
distinguished  nobleman  whose  recent  demise  has 
given  birth  to  such  deep  grief,  not  only  among  his 
own  immediate  relatives,  but  in  the  wide  circle  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintance.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  say 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  that  he  was  pop- 
ular and  much  beloved  in  spite  of  his  artistic  predi- 
lections. That  the  least  precious  endowment  of  the 
regretted  diplomatist  was  his  musical  talent  will  be 
generally  admitted  by  those  whose  knowledge  of 
music  does  not  necessarily  imply  ignorance  of  every 
other  subject.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  a 
voluminous  fcomposer,  as  all  the  world  is  aware;  but 
that  only  concerned  himself,  and  had  he  confined  his 
exertions  to  the  production  of  master-pieces,  after  his 
peculiar  manner,  no  h.irm  could  have  accrued.  But 
unhappily  this  was  otherwise.  The  excellent  earl, 
not  satisfied  to  be  a  producer,  must  also  be  a  peda- 
gogue, and  a  legislator.  The  history  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  during  the  last  twenty  years  re- 
veals glimpses  of  his  powers  in  these  capacities, 
which  the  declining  influence  of  that  once  highly- 
rated  seminary  is  hardly  calculated  to  place  in  a 
hyper-brilliant  light.  But  now  that  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland  can  neither  compose  nor  legislate 
more,  a  curtain  may  be  dropped  over  the  past,  in  so 
far  as  he  was  personally  responsible,  and  the  question 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music — thus  freed  from 
an  arbitrary  despotism,  which,  however  well  intend- 
ed, was  ruinous  in  its  consequences — may  be  discussed 
on  the  ground  of  its  own  merits. 

Crystal  Palace. — The  autumn  season  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  as  the  winter  approaches  the 
musical  director  taxes  his  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  to 
provide  a  creditable  Saturday's   entertainment — one 


at  which  the  half-crown  folks  could  not  decently 
grumble.  How  it  happened  to  occur  to  the  authori- 
ties that  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett's  "  Pastoral," 
The  Mmj-Queen,  executed  by  the  members  of  the 
Vocal  Association,  would,  at  this  season  of  the  year 
prove  sufficiently  attractive  to  the  "  million,"  on  a 
Wednesday,  we  cannot  make  out.  Professor  Ben- 
nett's Cantata  had  been  at  first  announced  for  the 
shilling  day,  but  was  subsequently  altered  to  Satur- 
day. We  believe,  the  impossibility  of  procuring  the 
services  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves — whose  continued  in- 
disposition has  entirely  subverted  multitudes  of  spec- 
ulations in  theatres  and  concert-rooms — was  as  much 
the  cause  of  the  change  as  anything  else.  The  Vocal 
Association  was  announced  to  furnish  a  chorus  of 
two  hundred  of  its  most  efficient  members,  and  Mr. 
Augustus  Manns  furnished  his  band.  The  prospects 
for  a  good  performance  might  have  been  worse — 
might  have  been  better.  Mr.  Benedict  conducted, 
and  that  was  something  in  its  favor.  If  we  were  to 
judge  by  results,  a  more  unsatisfactory  execution 
never  was  given  to  any  work.  The  audience, 
throughout  the  entire  performance,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  literally  made  no  sign.  The  music  which 
enchanted  the  real  musical  public  in  St.  James's 
Hall  and  St.  Martin's  Hall,  was  listened  to  with  stolid 
indifference,  or  an  air  of  utter  incomprehensibility. 
A  slight  feeling  was  indeed  displayed  at  the  end  of 
the  solo  and  chorus,  "  With  a  carol  in  the  tree,"  and 
three  or  foul  pair  of  hands  applauded,  but  they  soon 
relapsed  into  silence,  and  seemed  ashamed  of  their 
own  exertions.  Although  by  no  means  comparable 
to  what  has  been  heard  at  St.  James's  Hall,  still  the 
performance  of  Professor  Bennett's  fine  work  was 
more  than  creditable,  and  Miss  Stabbach  and  Mr. 
Weiss  both  sang  admirably. 

Previous  to  the  cantata,  the  Cry.stal  Palace  band, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Augustus  Manns,  per- 
formed Haydn's  "  Military  Symphony,"  and  the 
overture  to  the  Zauberflote ;  Mr.  Weiss  sang  "  I'm  a 
roamer,"  from  Mendelssohn's  Son  and  Stranger,  and 
Miss  Stabbach,  the  popular  but  by  no  means  graceful 
ballad,  "  Over  the  sea."  The  attendance  was  good, 
and  the  concert-room  more  than  usually  crowded,  the 
coldness  of  the  day  precluding  the  possibility  of  walk- 
ing in  the  grounds. — Musical  World,  Oct.  29. 

St.  James's  Hall. — Dr.  Wylde  g.ave  another  of 
his  series  of  popular  oratories,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, to  a  numerous  and  appreciative  audience.  Israel 
in  Egypt  was  the  work  chosen  for  the  occasion,  and 
although  a  want  of  steadiness  and  precision  in  some 
of  the  choruses  was  at  times  perceptible,  the  execu- 
tion was  on  the  whole  creditable  to  the  amateurs,  who 
evidently  did  their  best.  The  band  was  led  by  Mr. 
H.  Blagrove,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Chipp  presided  at  the 
organ.  Madame  Rudersdorff,  Miss  Laura  Baxter, 
Miss  Villars,  Messrs.  George  Perren  and  Thomas, 
sustained  the  principal  solo  parts  with  care  and  abil- 
ity. We  should  not  omit  to  state  that  the  "  Hailstone 
Chorus "  was  unanimously  redemanded  and  re- 
peated.— Ibid. 

Paris. 

The  return  of  Madame  Cabel  to  Paris,  and  her 
assumption  of  the  part  of  Dinorah,  at  the  Op^ra- 
Comique,  gives  a  fresh  start  to  the  Pardon  de  Ploer- 
mel — which,  indeed,  is  now  achieving  a  more  decided 
success  than  it  did  at  first.  Madame  Cabel,  the 
most  charming  type  of  all  Dinorahs,  present  or 
future,  is  surpassing  herself;  her  voice  has  gained  in 
power  and  roundness,  and  in  those  marvellous  efforts 
of  vocalization  with  which  she  enchants  the  Parisian 
public.  Every  note  sounds  with  the  distinctness  and 
clearness  of  a  note  on  the  piano.  Her  acting,  also, 
has  become  more  expressive.  Before,  it  was  Madame 
Cabel  playing  the  role  of  Dinorah,  now  it  is  Dinorah 
herself.  Faure  and  Sainte-Foy  are  as  successful  as 
ever,  and  Barielle  invariably  gets  an  encore  in  his 
chant  du  chasseur.  Very  little  in  the  shape  of  novelty 
has  been  going  on  in  the  musical  world  this  week 
here.  M.  Adolphe  F^tis  (son  of  the  director  of  the 
Conservatoire 'of  Brussels),  however,  has  made  a 
coup  d'  essai  in  the  shape  of  a  little  operetta,  in  one 
act,  entitled  Major  Schlagmann.  It  is,  though,  of  no 
great  importance,  rather  amusing.  It  has  been 
brought  out  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  and,  as  a  first 
effort,  it  does  honor  to  M.  A.  Fetis.  Mdlle.  Cieo,  in 
the  part  of  Wilhelmine,  is  agreeable.  At  the  Grand- 
Opfera,  they  are  preparing  a  reprise  of  the  Ame  en 
peine.  Of  the  Italian  Opera,  but  little  can  be  said. 
M.  Calzado  is  in  great  want  of  a  tenor  capable  of 
producing  some  sensation,  though  those  who  would 
electrify  a  house  are  now  become  mere  myths.  The 
only  event  of  any  interest  is  the  debut  of  Madame 
Sophia  Dottini  as  Gilda  in  Rigoletto,  of  whom  I  shall 
speak  more  at  length  when  next  I  write.  Graziani 
sang  for  the  first  time  in  Rigoletto. — Coi\  Musical 
World 
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Music  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
tlie  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  tlie  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  pupplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  fairest  flower  of  spring.  Song.  J,  C.Adams.  25 

He  never  meets  me  as  of  old.  "  25 

Both  pretty  and  of  very  moderate  diflSculty. 

Childhood's  dear  home.     Song.     J.  A.  Gardner.  25 

The  silent  good  bye.  "  J.  E.  Muller.  25 

Two  simple  songs  with  pleasing  melodies. 

The  school  girl's  farewell.    Chorus  for  four  female 
voices.  F.  J^aundl.  25 

The  publication  of  this  chorus  will  relieve  a  great 
many  teachers  who  desire  to  choose  something  appro- 
priate for  approaching  exhibitions.  It  is  just  the 
thing  :  easy  to  learn,  and  sure  to  please. 

Lily  Lye.     Ballad.  G.  A.  Macfarren.  25 

Alice  Lyle.     Ballad.  Geo.  Linley.  25 

Two  charming  "  bagatelles  "  written  for  the  ear  of 

the  people,  both  sure  to  circulate  largely  among  the 

great  mass  of  the  singing  public. 

With  trembling  steps.     Song  from  Bach's  works. 
Arranged  by  R.  Franz.  50 

The  last  of  those  eight  sterling  alto  songs  by  old 
master  Bach,  selected  and  provided  with  a  pianoforte 
accompaniment  by  Robert  Fxanz,  Germany's  most  cul- 
tivated musician. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Fireman's  Quickstep.  H.  Eikmuir.  25 


Auburndale  Schottisch. 
Wildwood  Waltz. 
Hubberg  Valse. 


G,  D.  Smith.  25 

N.  L.  Clarke.  25 

Charlotte  Peterson.  25 


Pretty  and  easy  dance  music. 

Nocturne  in  E  flat.     (Opus  9,  no.  2.)        Chopin.  25 

This  nocturne  comes  more  within  the  range  of  ordi- 
nary players  than  any  other  of  the  same  author.  It 
is,  besides,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his  style  of  writing. 

II  Trovatore  Quadrilles.     4  hands.     C.  D' Albert.  60 

The  Cameronians  Quadrilles.     "  "  60 

Two  already  famous  sets  of  Quadrilles,  effectively 
arranged. 

Books. 
A  Complete  Method  for  the  Guitar  :  con- 
taining the  Elementary  Principles  of  Music, 
and  a  New,  Original,  and  Progressive  Mode  of 
acquiring  a  rapid  Mastery  of  the  Instrument, 
interspersed  with  a  pleasing  variety  of  popular 
Songs  and  National  Melodies.  By  Otto  Eeder. 
Bound  in  Gloth.     Price,  $2,50. 

This  will  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
means  employed  by  teachers,  and  a  superior  method 
of  imparting  a  correct,  artistic  course  of  instruction ; 
while  to  scholars  it  will  prove  valuable  and  attractive 
in  its  plain,  progressive  lessons,  capital  examples  and 
exercises,  and  its  judicious  selection  and  arrangement 
of  every  requisite  information  for  the  acquirement  of 
a  knowledge  of  Guitar  playing.  Beginning  at  the 
earliest  point  —  at  the  very  alphabet  of  the  art,  it  ad- 
vances step  by  step,  and  understandingly,  to  the  clas- 
sical compositions  of  the  "great  masters."  Toper- 
sons  about  commencing  the  study  of  the  Guitar,  we 
would  commend  a  perusal  of  this  new  and  admira- 
ble work  ;  and  even  old  players  will  find  very  much  in 
it  instructive  and  useful  in  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession. The  style  of  its  binding>»is  some  advance  on 
that  usually  adopted  by  publishers  of  works  of  the 
kind.  It  is  bound  in  cloth,  handsomely  embossed, 
lettered,  and  finished  very  neatly. 
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Louis  Spohr. 

(Prom  the  London  Musical  World,  Nov.  5.) 

Louis  Spohk,  Electoral  Court  Capelhieister, 
member  of  several  musical  societies,  the  greatest 
German  violinist  of  the  age,  and  one  of  fts  most 
distinguished  and  original  composers,  was  the  son 
of  a  surgeon.  lie  was  born  at  Seesen,  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  in  1783.  It  was  only  in 
consideration  of  the  eminent  talent  he  displayed 
for  music,  even  in  his  earliest  childhood,  and  in 
every  possible  fashion,  that  his  father  subsequently 
allowed  him  to  choose  it  for  his  more  especial  oc- 
cupation. Still,  he  was  not  permitted  entirely  to 
neglect  his  scientific  studies.  This  accounts  for 
the  high  degree  of  mental  culture — quite  distinct 
from  mere  technical  skill — which,  in  after  years, 
enabled  Spohr,  as  a  composer,  a  first-rate  player, 
and,  moreover,  as  a  man,  to  tower,  like  some  Co- 
ry plia;  us,  as  highly  as  he  did  above  so  many  mas- 
ters of  his  time.  His  first  violin  instructor  was 
that  admirable  musician  Maucourt.  His  great 
talent  soon  exhibited  itself,  and  he  entered,  as 
chamber-musician,  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  Two  or  three  years  later,  and  with 
assistance  from  the  Duke,  "he  accompanied  his 
second  master,  the  celebrated  violinist  Eek,  on  a 
tour,  extending  as  far  as  Russia.  In  1804,  he 
made  another  artistic  tour  through  Germany. 
The  high  degree  of  masterly  skill  he  had  then  at- 
tained, especially  in  violin  playing,  is  proved  by 
a  notice,  in  the  AHgeineuieMusikalkcke  Zeilung, 
then  published  in  Leipsic,  of  his  performances  in 
that  city.     The  notice  is  as  follows  : 

"  Spohr  afforded  us  more  elevated  enjoyment  than 
any  other  violinist  we  can  remember  (except  Rode, 
by  the  way)  ever  did.  He  is,  witliout  a  doubt,  one 
of  the  most  admirable  living  violinists,  and  we  should 
be  astonished  at  what  he  effects,  especially  if  we  con- 
sider how  young  he  is,  if  our  rapturous  delight  would 
only  allow  us  to  feel  mere  cold  astonishment  at  all. 
He  gave  us  a  grand  concerto  (in  D  major)  of  his 
own  composition,  repeating  it  by  desire,  and  another 
(in  E  minor)  also  written  by  'himself.  Just  as  his 
entire  nature  leans  most  to  what  is  great,  and  softly 
melancholy,  so  does  his  magnificent  play.  Spohr 
can  do  anything,  but  it  is  by  the  qnalities  just  men- 
tioned that  he  particularly  carries  away  his  auditors, 
&c." 

The  qualities  for  which  he  was  here  praised, 
he  brought — if,  indeed,  they  were  capable  of  be- 
ing improved — to  the  very  highest  pitch,  where, 
far  surpassing  every  one  around  him,  he  kept 
them  till  the  latest  moments  of  his  playing  in 
pubHc,  wWch  was  somewhere  between  1828  and 
1830.  From  1818  to  1824  especially,  Spohr's 
mastery  over  his  instrument  was  more  celebrated 
than  that  of  any  violinist  before  him.  He  was 
then  no  more  a  mere  .German  or  a  mere  Europe- 
an ;  his  fame  had  filled  the  world.  In  the  year 
1805,  he  was  appointed  Ducal  Concerimeister  at 
Gotha.  As  we  have  hinted  above,  he  had  already 
written  several  grand  instrumental  works,  espe- 
cially for  the  violin.  He  now  busied  himself  still 
more  zealously  with  compositions,  and  wrote  con- 
certos for  the  violin  and  the  clarinet  (the  latter, 
by  the  way,  for  his  friend,  Hermstadt),  quartets 
and  quintets,  duets  for  the  violin,  variations  and 
potpourris  with  harp  accompaniment,  and  several 
overtures.  In  addition  to  these  he  wrote  also 
several  collections  of  most  admirable  songs,  with 
pianoforte  accompaniment,  a  grand  oratorio,  The 
Last  Judgment,  and  an  opera,  Der  ZiDcVcampj 
der  Gelieblen.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Spohr 
was  then  less  happy  in  grand  vocal  than  in  purely 
mstrumental  compositions.  At  times  he  supposed 
the  voice  capable  of  things  peculiar  to  instru- 
ments, and  to  be  successfully  executed  only  by 
the  latter.  As  a  natural  consequence  it  was  in 
this  respect  alone  that  he  continued  to  be,  as  in- 
strumental composer  and  violinist,  the  object  of 


admiration  on  a  grand  scale.  The  unexampled 
purity,  dexterity,  decision,  and  certainty  of  his 
play,  the  really  wonderful  strength  and  soul  of 
his  "  bowing,"  the  exceedingly  varied  nature  of 
his  execution,  the  dignity,  warmth,  and  grace 
which  he  breathed  into  every  single  tone  he  pro- 
duced, besides  his  deep  musical  knowledge,  and 
delicately  cultivated  taste,  his  capability  of  en- 
tering into  the  spirit  of  the  most  different  compo- 
sitions, and,  lastly,  the  fact  that  in  his  play  just  as 
in  his  compositions,  he  never,  in  despite  of  any 
difficulties,  however  enormous,  endeavored  to  exs 
hibit  mere  technical  skill,  but  strove  to  render  his 
concertos,  in  both  these  respects,  the  free  and 
living  outpom-iugs  of  a  feeling  and  inspired  mind 
— all  this  indeed  made  him  such  an  artist  as  Ger- 
many had  never  previously  known,  and  such  as, 
if  a  mere  composer  of  operas  and  overtures,  he 
would  then  scarcely  have  become. 

From  Gotha,  where  he  had  meanwhile  mar- 
ried, he  made  several  fresh  tours  through  Ger- 
many. He  created  a  great  sensation,  more  espe- 
cially at  the  musical  festivals  in  Frankenhausen, 
&c.,  with  which  Bischoff  was  then  beginning,  and 
in  Vienna,  whither  he  was  summoned,  in  1813,  as 
Capellmeistcr,  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  ;  there 
it  was  that  in  the  grand  concerts,  given  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Congress,  in  1814,  he  achieved  a 
brilliant  triumph  over  the  celebrated  Rode  him- 
self It  was  an  elevating  and  indescribable  treat 
to  hear  him  play  with  his  wife,  that  distinguished 
virtuosa  on  the  harp.  In  Vienna,  in  1814,  he 
wrote  his  magnificent  Faust,  his  first  grand  sym- 
phony, and  his  oratorio.  Das  Befreite  Deutsch- 
land  (Germany  Delivered),  It  was  during  a 
journey  he  took  with  his  wife  to  Italy,  in  1817, 
that  he  first  carried  his  reputation  abroad.  Eve- 
rywhere he  excited  the  loudest  admiration.  On 
his  return,  he  was  presented  with  the  post  of  a 
Musikdirector,  in  the  theatre  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  but  he  resigned  it  in  1819,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  journey  to  England.  In  Lon- 
don he  was  almost  idolized.  It  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble what  a  high  price  was  charged  by  him  for  ad- 
mission to  his  concerts,  and  asked  by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  theatres  where  he  played.  Despite  of 
this,  however,  every  one  flocked  to  hear  and  to 
admire  the  German  master.  At  Court,  too,  he 
met  with  the  most  brilliant  reception,  and  the 
most  tempting  offers  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  him  to  remain  in  London,  but  he 
had  scarcely  completed  his  second  grand  sym- 
phony before  he  returned  to  the  Continent.  He 
now  spent  a  winter  in  retirement  at  Dresden. 
At  last  he  received  an  offer  from  Cassel.  By  his 
acceptance  of  it,  he  was  enabled,  as  the  careful 
director  and  head  of  a  large  Art-institution,  to  de- 
velope  more  fully,  and  find  greater  scope  for,  his 
grand  and  magnificent  career,  as  well  as  to  com- 
mence a  completely  new  period  in  his  artistic  ex- 
istence, inasmuch  as  he  soon  began  cultivating 
the  theoretical  more  than  the  practical  part  of 
his  art.  Although,  now  and  then,  both  in  Cassel 
and  elsewhere,  he  afterwards  vindicated  the 
claims  and  powers  of  his  technical  skill,  yet,  as 
far  as  we  know,  he  never  again  came  forward 
with  anything  of  importance  in  which  those  claims 
and  those  powers  were  especially  the  principal 
supports  of  his  artistic  credit. 

If  we  remember  aright,  he  made  no  more  long 
professional  tours,  but  he  endeavored,  in  order  to 
remain  true  to  this  branch  of  his  art — namely, 
technical  skill — to  endow  with  more  effective  vi- 
tality, which  should  render  it  more  general,  the 
influence  which  he  himself  had  formerly,  during 
his  various  journeys,  won  for  German  violin-play- 
ing. He  instructed  a  number  of  pupils,  who  af- 
terwards went  out  into  the  world,  and,  by  the 
success  of  their  play,  everywhere  obtained  a  read- 
ier admittance  for,  and  recognition   of    Spohr's 


method.  He  had  no  necessity  to  look  for  pupils ; 
they  flocked  to  him  from  all  sides,  and,  frequently, 
at  a  great  sacrifice.  It  was,  also,  during  this  new 
period  of  his  life,  that  he  not  only  wrote  his  most 
important  and  most  beautiful  instrumental  pieces, 
which,  by  the  way,  like  the  others,  consist  mostly 
of  concertos  and  quartets  for  the  violin — amongst 
which  we  feel  bound  to  mention  especially  the 
concerto  in  the  form  of  a  vocal  scena,  the  cele- 
brated noUurno,  the  nonet  and  the  double  quar- 
tet, as  master-pieces  of  their  kind — besides,  more- 
over, the  music  to  Macbeth,  and  the  glorious  sym- 
phony, Dte  Weike  der  Tone — not  only  did  he 
write  all  these,  but  he  applied  himself  with  great- 
er love  to  dramatic  cemposition,  gaining,  from 
day  to  day,  from  work  to  work,  skill,  quickness, 
and  experience  in  the  grander  kind  of  vocal 
compositions.  Even  his  opera  of  Zemire  und 
Azor  is  full  of  the  deepest  and  most  touching 
sentiment.  This  was  succeeded  by  Jessonda,  the 
work  most  strongly  stamped  with  the  nobleness 
of  style  peculiar  to  him.  Der  Berggeist  did  not 
take  so  much.  Peter  von  Apone,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  been  given  nowhere  but  in  Cassel, 
while  we  know  the  Alchymisl  only  by  the  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  It,  published  in  1832.  For 
the  Church  he  composed  several  masses — among 
which  is  that  one  so  indescribably  difficult  of  ex- 
ecution by  voices  alone — and  that  incomparably 
beautiful  oratorio.  Die  letzten  Dinge,  performed 
with  such  great  success  in  various  places,  espe- 
cially Dusseldorf 

Spohr's  principal  characteristics  as  a  composer 
are  a  certain  nobleness  and  inspired  elevation. 
The  nobleness  of  his  whole  style  is  never  at  fault, 
and  It  is  precisely  this  characteristic — which  ap- 
pears to  pervade  his  entire  existence  as  an  artist 
— that  places  him  nearest  the  earnestness  and 
dignity  of  Mozart.     In  whatever  Spohr  has  com- 
posed, there  breathes  a  soft  yearning,  a  yearning 
after  something  more  than  earthly.     He  is  alto- 
gether elegiac,  and  must,  therefore,  never  be  ta- 
ken except  in  the  moment  of  deep  inspiration. 
He  loves  strange  keys,  but  they  are  no   mere 
foolish  whims.     No  composer  has  so  many  flats 
and  sharps  continually  on  his  paper  as  Spohr,  but 
we  should  err  strangely,  were  we  to  suppose  he 
Is  gratifying  any  petty  vanity  when  he  does  so. 
These  modulations  are   naturally  rooted  in   his 
whole  artistic  being,  and  their  creation  springs 
from  his  most  inward  soul.     And  are  they  not 
beautiful  ?     Do  they  not  raise  us  upon  high,  far 
above  all  earthly  reality  V     That  he  was  one  o 
our  greatest  masters  of  harmony,  we  should  per- 
ceive without  this.     As  a  composer  of  sacred  mu- 
sic, he  started  avowedly  from  the  conviction — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  perfectly  correct — that  a 
genuine  church  effect  is  to  be  obtained  only  b}' 
massiveness.     Hence  the   wonderfully   beautiful 
choruses  in  his  oratorios  and  masses,  and  the  ster- 
ling worth,  moderation,  and  wise  arrangement  of 
the  rest.     His  solos,  in  such  works,  are  mostly 
treated  as  recitative ;  we  meet  with  few  duets, 
while  trios,  sestets,  and  the  other  half-theatrical 
forms,  are  scarcely  found  at  all.     The   serious, 
dignified  quartet  was  the  only  form  considered 
by   him   appropriate   for  the  outpouring   of  the 
highest  sentiments  the  human  breast   can   feel. 
Handel's  strong  mind  seems,  in  this  respect,  to 
have  descended  to  Spohr,  only  that  with  the  force 
of  Handel  were  united   Spohr's  own  gentleness 
and  feeling  tenderness. 

As  a  dramatic  composer,  Spohr  was  especially 
characterized  by  a  certainty  of  hitting  on  the 
right  kind  of  musical  expression,  in  the  first 
place,  and,  in  the  next,  by  a  constant  combination 
of  the  seiiarate  details  into  one  homogeneous 
whole.  The  connection  of  the  separately-devel- 
oped thoughts  and  sensations  In  liis  works  Is  al- 
ways well  managed,  true  without  being  forced, 
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significantly  arranged  in  the  transition  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  yet  as  free  apparently  in  the 
play  of  the  imagination,  as  the  clearness  of  the 
ideas  will  suffer  in  such  a  mode  of  exhibiting 
them.  Everywhere  do  we  find  unity  in  the  most 
beautiful  variety.  No  gap  in  the  progress  of  the 
subject  to  be  represented  interrupts  the  clear  and 
yet  grand  interweavingg — now  and  then  remind- 
ing us  of  Mozart's  genius — of  an  invariably  beau- 
tiful system  of  melody,  which  alone  woald  win 
the  heart  of  every  impartial  listener,  even  if  the 
harmonic  portion  of  the  work  were  not  treated 
with  such  admii-able  scrupulousness  in  the  very 
smallest  detail.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  Spohr 
may  be  charged  v/ith  a  certain  excess,  which 
somewhat  dims  the  clearness  of  the  sentiment, 
and  obscures  the  brightness  of  the  chain  of 
thoughts — an  e.xcess  occasioned  principallj'  by  a 
mostly  artificial  treatment  of  the  middle  parts, 
whose  strange  movements  appear  to  excite  even 
in  the  composer  himself  too  many  remote  subor- 
dinate ideas,  provocative  of  forced  combinations 
of  melody  and  liarmony.  This  charge  applies  to 
him,  however,  far  less  as  a  composer  generally, 
and,  perhaps  not  at  all  merely  as  an  instrumental 
composer.  As  such  he  is  truly  grand  ;  the  only 
exception  that  can  be  taken  to  him  in  this  respect 
is  that  the  peculiar  frame  of  mind  which  causes 
every  one  of  his  larger  compositions,  like  an  ele- 
gy, as  it  were,  to  appear  enveloped  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  romanticism,  is  too  much  extended 
to  heterogeneous  objects.  The  conseijuence  is, 
that,  looking  upon  all  his  works  as  a  whole,  he 
now  and  then  becomes  somewhat  monotonous  in 
coloring.  At  all  events,  however,  Spohr — as  we 
said  at  the  commencement  of  our  article — apart 
from  his  high  artistic  merit  as  a  virtuoso  and  mu- 
sician generally,  was  one  of  the  greatest,  most 
gifted,  and  most  productive  composers  of  his  day. 
Besides  this,  as  a  man  of  finished  education  and 
personal  worth,  he  stands  upon  an  eminence  to 
which  we  can  only  look  up  with  respect,  and  re- 
gard him  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
Germany. 


Death  of  Dr.  Spohr. 

(From  the  Same.) 

Spohr  has  died,  full  of  years,  crowned  with  glory, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  laurels.  The  last  of 
the  Teutonic  family  of  musical  giants  (in  the  opinion 
of  many  respectable  judges  the  least  "  du-ectly  in- 
spired"), this  remarkable  man  excelled  in  every 
branch  of  composition.  Oratorio,  opera,  orchestral 
symphony,  quartet,  and  almost  all  the  various  forms 
of  chamber-music,  were  copiously  illustrated  l)y  his 
fertile  pen.  No  career  was  ever  more  completely  and 
conscientiously  accomplished  than  that  of  Spohr, 
who,  at  the  age  of  76,  was  stillilaboring,  still  produc- 
ing, still  performing  what,  through  a  long  and  indus- 
trious life,  he  had  unifoimly  regarded  as  a  sacred 
duty.  That  tlie  honored  master,  had  he  been  longer 
spared,  could  have  increased  the  obligations  already 
conferred  upon  the  art  of  which  he  Avas  so  shining  an 
ornament,  is  not  probable.  What  it  was  his  veritable 
commission  to  communicate,  he  had  assiduously  and 
iiiithfuUy  communicated.  None  ever  worked  more 
earnestly;  none  ever  regarded  the  artistic  calling 
from  a  higher  and  a  nobler  point  of  view ;  none  ever 
held  the  special  science  of  music  in  more  religious 
veneration. 

Not  only  a  man  of  genius,  but  essentially  an  artist 
in  the  purest  sense,  while  adding  to  the  treasures  of 
art,  and  in  a  certain  direction  materially  widening  its 
domain.  Spohr  strove  witli  all  his  might  to  elevate 
the  status  of  his  profession  ;  and  that  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  the  utmost  of  his  wish,  must  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  of  his  remaining  fixed  during  the  period  of 
nearly  one-half  his  natural  life  in  the  trumpery  court 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  where  his  enlightened  sentiments 
found  no  echo,  and  his  liberal  notion  of  politics  (no 
less  than  of  Art)  were  anythinp;  rather  than  agree- 
able to  the  reigning  powers.  After  officiating  thirty- 
five  years  as  Kapellmeister  and  musical  director  of 
the  Electoral  Theatre,  Spohr  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don a  post,  the  duties  of  which  age  and  rapidly  ap- 
proaching infirmity  prevented  hinr  from  fulfilling  m 
such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  satisfy  himself.  Never- 
theless, during  this  long  period  he  had  failed  to  make 
himself  acceptable  and  well-beholden  in  high  places. 
To  the  present  Elector  the  man  and  his  opinions, 
uttered  and  maintained  with  uncompromising  candor, 
were  particularly  distasteful ;  and  this  want  of  sym- 
pathy, demonstrated  in  all  sorts  of  petty  ways,  found 


vent  in  vexations  and  annoyances  too  contemptible 
for  description.  The  illustrious  musician  was  only 
retained  at  C'assel  out  of  jealousy,  lest  other  German 
courts  should  be  induced  to  ofter  him  a  home  more 
congenial  to  his  aspirations  and  in  accordance  with 
his  worth.  When,  however,  he  had  resigned  his 
position,  and  there  was  no  likelihood  whatever  of  his 
soliciting  another,  he  was  not  merely  subdued  but  in- 
sulted. One  instance  of  the  treatment  to  which  he 
was  exposed  will  suffice,  we  think,  to  hold  the  perpe- 
trators up  to  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  all  right-minded 
persons.  Thou;;h  no  longer  music  director,  Spohr 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  habits  of  an  unusual- 
ly protracted  life,  and  was  ever  hovering  abont^the 
scene  of  his  former  triumph,  ever  in  the  theatre  at 
rehearsals,  and  on  the  nights  of  performance.  But 
old  age  had  bron^'ht  with  it  comparative  deafness  ; 
and,  in  order  to  liear  the  orchestral  effects  more  dis- 
tinctly, the  venerable  musician  would,  at  intervals, 
seat  liimself  among  the  players,  near  the  back  of  the 
orchestra.  This  being,  on  one  occasion,  remarked 
by  the  Elector,  the  mighty  ruler  of  Hesse-Cassel  in- 
dignantly gave  orders  tliat  his  e-K-Jmpellmelsier  should 
be  reminded  how  it  was  against  the  regulations  of  the 
Electoral  Theatre  for  strangers  to  be  admitted  into 
the  orchestra  ;  and  Spohr — IJr.  Spohr,  composer  of 
the  Lctzm  Dimje,  Jessotida,  Faitst,  the  Weilie  dor 
Tone,  the  Violin  Concertos,  the  Double  Quartets,  and 
one  hundred  masterpieces — Louis  (Ludwig)  Spohr, 
aged  seventy-aix,  and  nearly  forty  years  kapeilmeistei- 
at  the  Court  of  Hesse — was  actually  e.xpelled  by  a 
Hessian  yellow-plush  from  the  orchestra  of  that  the- 
atre, at  tlie  head  of  the  musical  department  of  which 
he  had  during  all  those  years  presided,  and  on  the 
stage  of  which  some  of  his  finest  works  had  been 
produced!  Yes,  reader,  Spohr  was  expeUed ;  and 
the  mealy-mouthed  parasites  of  Cassel  permitted  the 
scandalous  proceeding  t  opass  without  a  word  of  dis- 
approval. What  they  may  have  protested  in  their 
boots,  we  cannot  pretend  to  guess  ;  but  vim  voce,  or 
in  private,  nothing  was  said  at  all. 

But  if  the  great  composer  was  not  a  prophet  in  his 
own  narrow,  crimped-up,  self-selected  residence,  he 
was  honored  not  the  less  all  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  "trans-"  and  "  cis  "-Hessian  Germany. 
In  every  city,  town,  or  even  village,  the  tall  and  im- 
posing figure,  the  large  and  open  physiognomy,  of 
Altmeista-  Spohr  was  fomiliar  and  revered.  A  visit 
from  Spohr  was  a  fete  to  the  inhabitants — we  do  not 
say  "  the  musical  inhabitants,"  for  in  the  majority  of 
German  towns  alt  the  inhabitants  are  raitsical.  Many 
of  us  here  in  England  still  remember  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  was  received  at  the  Bonn  Festival  of 
1845,  when  the  statue  of  Beethoven  was  uncovered 
in  the  Minster-Hatz,  amidst  thousands  of  spectators 
and  a  sprinkling  of  "  majesties."  The  eagerness 
with  which  Liszt  (already  Dr.  Liszt)  resigned  the 
baton  in  favor  of  Spohr,  when  the  Choral  Symjihony 
was  to  be  taken  in  hatid  ;  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  performance  of  that  colossal  work  was  di- 
rected ;  the  impression  it  produced  ;  the  flowers  pre- 
sented to  the  even  then  somewhat  venerable  (he  was 
sixty-two)  conductor  ;  the  wreath  with  which  a  bevy 
of  tiie  fairest  of  the  fiiir  Teutonic  maidens,  who  had 
sung  in  the  chorus,  tried  in  vain,  to  encircle  his  am- 
ple brow,  the  unwillingness  of  Spohr  to  be  thus  be- 
decked, being  ultimately  expressed  by  a  disdainful 
movement  of  the  head  and  hand  (as  much  as  to  say 
— "Keep  that  for  Liszt;  he  will  want  it  after  his 
cantata"),  which  disconcerted  the  damsels  and  shiv- 
ered the  wreath  into  petals  that  were  scattered  over 
the  heads  of  the  orchestral  performers  :  these,  and 
other  incidents  of  that  exciting  festival  must  have 
been  so  vividly  impressed  upon  all  who  witnessed 
them,  as  still  to  hold  a  place  in  the  memory's  store- 
house. If  not,  n'importe;  it  is  enough  to  allude  to 
them. 

Of  what  was  thought  of  Spohr  in  this  conntiy, 
which  he  visited  almost  as  frequently  as  Mendelssohn 
himself,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  readers. 
His  last  journey  to  London  was  in  1853,  when  he 
came  (at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Wylde)  to  produce 
some  of  his  works  at  the  New  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs: two  of  which  he  conducted. 


Dr.  Spohr — as  a  contemparary  critic  has  justly 
said — was  "indeed  an  illustrious  musician — a  man  of 
genius  no  less  than  acquirement,  and  an  honor  to  the 
art  he  adorned  and  enriched  by  his  writings.  In  one 
department  of  composition  he  is  probably  unrivalled. 
No  predecessor  or  contemporary  produced  so  much 
and  so  well  for  the  first  of  orchestral  as  it  is  the  first 
of  solo  instruments.  His  compositions  for  the  violin 
(as  a  pefonner  on  which  instrument  he  had  few  rivals) 
form  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  bequests 
that  genius  has  made  to  Art.  Spohr  represented,  in 
short,  the  pure  and  legitimate  school  of  German  vio- 
lin playing.  In  chamber  music  (to  allude  to  his 
works   for  the  theatre,   the   church,   and  orchestra, 


woald  be  snperfiaons  here),  too,  he  approached  more 
nearly  in  excellence  than  any  other  composer  to 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn,  while 
he  eqiialled  them  in  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
productions.  To  speak  of  such  a  man  as  one  of  the 
common  sort  of  artists,  as  a  dry  pedant,  or  anything 
less  than  an  admirable  master,  were  to  set  the  very 
conditions  of  Art  in  defiance." 


Luther's  Hymn:  "Ein'  Feste  Burg." 

(From  tlie  Lutheran  Standard,  Uolumbns,  O.) 
A  great  many  versions  of  Luther's  celebrated 
hymn,  "  Ein  feste  Burg,"  have  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, all  of  which,  as  fiu'  as  we  know,  come  far  short  of 
manifesting  the  true  power  and  sentiment  of  the  orij^- 
inal.  Our  friend  L.  H.  has  accordingly  given  consid- 
erable time  and  study  to  present  the  Church  a  trans- 
lation (his  second),  which  we  believe  to  be  in  every 
respect  vastly  superior  to  any  other  given,  and  which 
embodies  the  very  sentiments  of  the  original.  That 
our  {readers  may  make  a  fair  comparison,  we  give 
the  original  as  well  as  the  new  version  below. 

The  original  hymn  as  written  by  Luther,  A.  D., 
1529: 

I. 

Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  tinser  Gott, 

Ein  gate  Wehr  und  Waffen  f 

Er  hint  uns  frei  aus  aller  Noth, 

Die  nns  hat  jetzt  betroffen. 

Der  alt'  boese  Fciud 

Mit  Ern.'it  er's jetzt  meint; 

Gross'  Macht  nnd  viel  List 

Sein  grausam  lioestung  ist; 

Auf  £Fd  ist  niche  sein's  Gleicheiz. 


Jlit  unsrer  Slaeht  ist  Nicbts  getban,- 

AVir  siud  gar  bald  Tsrloren  ; 

Es  streit't  fuer  uns  der  rechte  Mann, 

I>en  Gott  bat  selbst  erlcobren. 

Fragst  du  \Ter  der  ist? 

Er  beisst  .Tesu  Christ, 

Der  Herr  Zebaoth, 

Und  i.-^t  kein  andrer  Gott  f 

£>as  Feld  muss  er  behalten. 


Und  wenn  die  Welt  vol!  Teufel  waer, 
Und  wollt  uns  garverst-blingen, 
So  fuerchten  wir  uns  nicht  so  sehr, 
Es  soil  UJ15  doch  gelingenl 
Der  Fuerst  dieser  Welt, 
AVie  sau'r  er  sich  stellt. 
Thut  er  nns  doch  Nicbts  ; 
Das  macht,  er  ist  gericht't ; 
Ein  Woertlein  Iiann  ihn  faellen. 

'     rv. 
Das  tVort  sie  sollen  lassen  stabn 
Und  kein'n  Dank  dazu  haben  I 
Er  ist  bei  una  wohl  anf  dem  Plan, 
Mlt  seioem  Geist  wnd  Gaben. 
Nebm'n  sie  uns  den  Leib, 
Gut,  Ehr,  Kind  und  Weib, 
Lass  fahren  dabin  ; 
Sie  baben's  kein'n  Gewinn! 
Das  lleich  muss  uns  doch  bleiben  I 


The  translation  is  as  follows  : 

LUTHER'S   HYMN. 

"  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott.' 

TRANSLATED    BY    L.    H. 


Our  God's  a  fortress  strong  indeed, 
A  shield  and  sword  unfailing : 
Us  will  He  free  from  ev'ry  need, 
And  danger  now  prevailing. 
The  old  bitter  foe. 
Is  bent  on  our  woe  ; 
Armed  fiercely  with  spite, 
Deep  guile  and  fearful  might ; 
He  all  on  earth  surpasses. 


Ourmightiest  efforts  all  are  vam. 
Our  fall  were  soon  effected; 
There  fights  for  us  the  very  man  ■ 
Him  God  Himself  elected. 
"Who,  .ask  you,  is  this  ? 
Christ  Jesus — who  is 
Of  Sabaoth  Lord— 
Him  God  of  all  record! 
He  needs  mast  be  the  victor. 


Thou§-h  earth,  of  devils  full,  essayed 

To  bring  destruction  o'er  us ; 

We'll  not  be  very  much  afraid ; 

Success  is  sure  before  ns. 

And  though  this  world's  prince. 

Fierce  anger  evince ; 

No  harm  is  us  done  ; 

For  judged  is  he  by  One, 

Least  word  of  whom  can  fell  him. 


The  word  despite  of  foes  shall  stanci, 
No  thanks  to  them — He's  near  us. 
Upon  the  field  with  helping  hand, 
Whose  gifts  and  Spirit  cheer  us. 
And  should  they  take  life. 
Goods,  fame,  child  and  wife; 
Let  all  go — ev'n  then, 
To  them  there  is  no  gain ; 
For  ours  remains  the  kingdom. 
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Practical  Answers  to  Practical  Q,uestions- 

Is  it  rigJit,  wlien  one  person  is  playing  or  sinfjing, 
by  request,  for  the  entertainment  of  others,  for  some 
to  converse  either  aloud  or  in  whispers,  in  tlieir  pres- 
ence ?  It  is  ungrateful  and  discourteous,  and  sliould 
not  be  tolerated.  When  once  Beethoven  was  playing 
a  duet  with  his  pupil,  Eies,  before  a  company  of 
court  ladies,  at  Vienna,  on  hearing  tliem  commence 
to  talk,  he  snatched  the  hands  of  his  pupil  from  the 
instrument,  saying,  "  X  do  not  play  before  such  swuie." 
— Moschelcs. 

Is  it  right  for  any  one  in  playing  a  piece  of  music, 
to  exercise  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  style  and 
manner  of  performance  ?  Every  master  has  written 
his  piece  as  he  wishes  to  have  it  played,  therefore  ev- 
ery note,  word,  and  sign,  npon  the  music  page  should 
be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  player,  and  faithfully  in- 
terpreted.— A.  B.  Marx. 

is  it  right  for  any  person  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  any  musical  composition,  after  merely  drum- 
ming it  over,  or  giving  it  but  a  superficial  examina- 
tion ?  Every  piece  of  music  is  a  sealed  book  to  him 
whose  skill  and  education  in  music  does  not  enable 
him  to  play  and  understand  it  like  a  master  ;  and  on- 
ly with  such  knowledge  and  execution  can  any  one 
form  a  proper  judgment  of  a  musical  work  of  Art. 
—  Carl  Czerny. 

Is  it  right'to  collect  large  numbers  of  people  to- 
gether, and  set  them  all  to  screaming  and  sliouting 
upon  one  common  principle,  without  regard  to  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  and  vocal  difficulties  ?  No  phy- 
sician would  enter  the  wards  of  a  hospital  and  give 
physie  miscellaneously  without  inquiring  into  the 
wants  of  each  patient;  and  yet  there  would  be  as 
much  justice  in  doing  so  as  in  the  former  case.  Eve- 
ry pupil  sliould  be  trained  alone,  at  least  until  perfect 
in  vocalization. — Panseron. 

Is  it  right  in  choral  practice  to  double  any  one  part 
and  play  three  parts  ia  the  other  hand,  as  is  so  cus- 
tomary with  many  1  Again,  play  every  piece  as  its 
author  has  written  it.  If  each  hand  has  the  nsual 
number  of  fingers,  let  the  work  be  divided  equally 
between  the  hands,  itnless  either  of  the  middle  parts 
should  be  so  remote  from  the  outer  part  as  to  render 
it  necessary  for  the  time  being,  to  take  it  up  with  the 
other  hand. — Schneider. 

Is  it  right  to  rely  implicitly  upon  musical  talent,  so 
called,  without  cultivation  or  instruction,  thus  allow- 
ing so  many  "  self-taught"  players  to  be  inflicted  up- 
on the  community  as  we  are  now  obliged  to  listen  to  "^ 
One  who  would  become  a  good  pianist  needs  nothing 
to  begin  with  but  a  good  pair  of  hands  and  common 
sense.  Let  talent  come  in  afterwards  in  its  proper 
time  and  place,  and  the  most  desirable  results  may  be 
obtained. — Alex.  Drei/schoch. 


Opera-LoTingers  and  Bohemians  in  K'ew 
York. 

We  are  fast  becoming  Frenchified.  Formerly  our 
well  dressed  and  well-to-do  young  men  were  ashamed 
to  make  a  business  of  loafing ;  now  it  is  pretty  much 
their  whole  occupation.  They  are  no  longer  loafers, 
hat  flaneurs.  It  is  such  as  they  who  patronize  the 
opera  matinges,  and  stand  in  the  parquette  doorways 
and  insolently  ogle  the  ladies,  greatly  to  the  exasper- 
ation of  those  gentle  lovers  of  music  who  go  to  the 
opera  exclusively  to  enjoy  it,  and  exult  in  a  tempora- 
ry riddance  of  "  the  men."  It  is  a  strange  spectacle, 
in  this  eminently  practical  and  hard-working  city,  to 
see  ahundred  young  fops,  elaborately  macassared  and 
kidded,  spending  a  whole  afternoon  in  staring  delicate 
females  out  of  countenance.  This  year  the  nuisance 
has  been  more  aggravating  than  usual,  and  the  direc- 
tors of  the  opera  matinees  would  confer  a  great  favor 
on  their  fair  patrons  by  forbidding  admission  to  any 
man  not  accompanied  tjy  a  lady.  The  "Bohemian  " 
is  another  importation  from  France.  He  is  a  poor, 
reckless,  devil-may-care  fellow,  who  wastes  his  money 
as  fast  as  he  gets  it,  runs  in  credit  to  the  extent  of  his 
"  cheek,"  spends  everything  on  himself,  and  is  a  bun- 
dle of  insatiable  appetites.  The  second-rale  artist, 
the  cheap  literateur,  the  indiff'erent  pianist,  the  histri- 
onic tyro — these  ai-e  all  "  Bohemians."  They  are 
never  men  of  genius,  but  indolent  fellows,  of  un- 
bounded vanity,  who  think  they  are. — N.  Y.  Corres- 
pondence of  the  Charleston  Mercury. 


Clara  Wieck  Schumann. 

This  lady,  who  is  deservedly  ranked  among  the 
distinguished  pianists  of  the  day,  was  taught  by  a 
method  so  unusual,  that  we  think  a  short  account  of 
it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  It  diflfcr- 
ed  in  all  respects  from  the  common  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  in  some  particulars  it  was  wholly  nov- 
el. 

Her  musical  instruction  began  at  the  age  of  five 


years,  and  was  continued  for  nearly  two  years  on  the 
instrument  alone,  without  the  use  of  notes.  She  was 
first  taught  the  keys,  aud  the  fundamental  chords  in 
all  of  them  ;  and  she  then  jjractised  the  scale  in  all 
the  varieties  of  the  keys,  and  in  all  directions.  She 
next  learned  to  play  by  heart,  with  correctness  and 
perfection,  more  than  two  hundred  little  exercises, 
which  were  composed  expressly  for  her ;  and  she  also 
learned  to  transpose  them  with  facility  into  all  the 
different  keys.  In  this  manner  she  acquired  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  mechanical  part  of  playing,  and 
also  a  good  ear  and  good  time.  It  was  not  until  she 
had  accomplished  all  this,  that  she  was  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  notes ;  which,  thus  prepared,  she  of 
course  found  an  easy  task,  and  soon  learned  to  read 
music.  She  now  passed  directly  by  all  the  usual  ele- 
mentary exorcises,  and  took  up  studies  by  Clenienti, 
Cramer,  Moseheles,  the  Sonatas  of  Mozart,  the  easi- 
est and  most  comprehensible  ones  of  Beethoven,  and 
such  other  compositions  as  would  have  a  tendency  on 
the  one  hand  to  give  a  deeper  and  more  serious  tone 
to  the  mind  and  the  imagination  ;  and  on  the  other, 
to  promote  a  good  natural  and  regular  mode  of  fin- 
gering. This  course  of  instruction  was  rigidly  and 
strictly  pursued,  assisted  by  a  regular  daily  practice  ; 
which,  however,  was  never  earned  to  weariness,  much 
less  to  exhaustion,  as  in  some  cases.  The  method 
and  the  practice  combined  effected  that  rapid,  but  by 
no  means  hurried  advancement,  and  that  early  per- 
fection of  her  talents  which  place  her  in  the  high 
rank  she  now  enjoys  among  the  Piano  Forte  Virtuosi 
of  the  present  day.  The  whole  was  accomplished 
without  injuring  her  health  and  without  dimming  the 
cheerful  happiness  of  youth  by  fretting  anxiety  or 
over  exertion. 


Debut  of  Miss  Patti. 

(From  the  Tribune,  Nov.  25.) 

Extraordinarj'  interest  was  excited  last  evening  on 
the  first  appearance  of  Mis  Adeline  Patti.  of  this 
city,  in  the  character  of  Lucia.  The  qualities  for 
this  role  are,  full  soprano  voice,  with  absolute  facility 
in  the  upper  notes,  thorough  volatility  of  tone  or 
rapid  execution,  great  power  of  holding  tones,  espe- 
cially attenuating  them  to  the  last  degree,  a  gentle 
lady-like  demeanor,  and  to  some  extent  clearness  of 
dramatic  action.  All  these  Miss  Adeline  Patti  pos- 
sesses unequivocally.  She  is  neatly  formed,  with  a 
svmpathetic  face  ;  she  has  a  good  carriage  and  mode 
of  holding  herself  in  the  necessary  dramatic  posi- 
tions. Her  voice  is  clear  and  excellent;  the  brilliant 
execution  which  she  begins  with  at  the  outset  of  her 
career — she  is  only  turned  of  sweet  sixteen — ranks 
with  that  where  the  best  singers  end.  This  is  saying 
a  good  deal,  but  it  is  not  an  overstatement.  As  for 
pronunciation  of  Italian — purity  of  syllabication, 
crispness  of  enunciation,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
be  asked  beyond  what  she  exhibits.  There  is  in  her 
as  much  sentiment  as  we  ought  to  look  for  in  one  so 
young.  Great  passion,  heart-rending  pathos,  can  on- 
ly be  found  in  the  artist,  whether  the  singer,  the  actor, 
or  the  orator,  after  an  experience  with  the  world's  re- 
alities, with  its  sadness,  its  sorrows.  These  will  all 
come  fast  enough  to  give  the  tragic  element  to  the 
young  aspirant. 

Managers  here  make  a  great  mistake  when  they 
fail  to  afford  every  opportunity  to  American  aspira- 
tion in  whatever  artistic  form,  because  they  suppose 
the  public  will  swear  by  foreign  names.  Let  the 
claimants  be  placed  before  the  public  fairly  and  fully 
enough,  and  the  regard  is  solely  for  quality  of  the 
article  and  not  whence  it  comes — Europe  or  America. 
The  name  of  Beethoven  did  not  save  Fidelia  from 
being  a  bore  to  the  public  here  ;  and  The  Magic 
Flute  will  not  have  a  great  run,  even  with  the  name 
of  Mozart,  chiefly  because  the  acting  drama  of  the 
opera  is  repulsive  nonsense  and  dreary  twaddle.  So, 
too,  the  last  batch  of  raw  singers  brought  across  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  with  puffs  premon- 
itory, puffs  contiguous,  and  puffs  postcedent — they  all 
failed.  But  Miss  Adeline  Patti,  though  an  American 
without  a  transatlantic  puff,  though  a  child  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  us,  has  a  positive,  unqualified, 
rich  success — because  she  merited  it.  The  applause 
from  a  good  audience  was  immense  ;  calls  before  the 
curtain,  and  bouquets  wore  the  order  of  the  night. 

Miss  Adeline  Patti  had  for  coadjutors  Messrs. 
Briguoli  and  Ferri,  who  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  evening. 


Lispiration  in  Art. 

(From  the  Century.) 

Thei-e  is  deep  signification  in  the  employment  of 
the  word  inspiration  in  connection  witli  the  Fine 
Arts.  Every  one  who  has  felt  the  slightest  touch  of 
the  artistic  impulse,  must  have  been  conscious  of 
something  free  and  spontaneous,  something  lofty  and 
unconstrained  in  its  movements.  The  mind  does 
not  seem  so  much  to  obey  a  law  here,  as  to  be  a  law 
unto  itself.  But  it  does  obey  a  law,  most  rigidly  ; 
and  in  the  very  fact  that  it  so  freely  obeys  so  high  a 
law  lies  the  evidence  of  its  having"  arrived  at  one  of 
its  highest  conditions.  And  what  could  better  de- 
scribe this  high  condition  of  mind  than  the  word 
"  inspiration  " — a  condition  where  the  mind  moves 
most  freely  in  harmony  with  the  suggestions  of  a 
something  .above  it  to  which  it  must  respond  ">  And 
just  here  lies  a  very  instructive  analogy — one  that 
by  its  application  to  all  the  Fine  Arts  binds  them 
together  in  a  higher  unity  of  nature  and  design. 
But  it  even  goes  beyond  this,  including  in  its  wide 
scope  the  elements  of  our  moral  being ;  and  by  pre- 
siding alike  over  these  two  departments  of  our  na- 
ture— the  moral  and  the  fe^thetic^shows  itself  to 
involve  a  very  highest  law  of  our  spiritual  being. 

And  what  is  this  analogy  1  What  is  this  ch.irac- 
teristic  that  pervades  all  the  Fine  Arts  "i  What  is 
this  consciousness  that  attends  the  mind  in  the  high- 
est condition  .and  activity  of  the  Art  faculty  1 — in  the 
forms  and  flights  of  Poetry,  in  the  progressions  and 
combiniitions  of  Music  ;  or  that  attends  the  mind  in 
the  highest  condition  of  the  moral  faculty — when  it 
is  engaged  in  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue  ?  Is  it 
not  the  consciousness  of  the  most  perflct,  yi-t  free  and 
unconstrained  obedience  to  law?  Is  law  broken  or  ab- 
rogated in  these  cases  ?  No ;  but  it  is  so  freely  obey- 
ed that  it  lays  the  mind  under  no  constraint — it  only 
marks  out  the  path  that  is  most  willingly  trodden. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  great  masters  as  being 
cotnpetent  to  break  the  rules  of  Art.  They  possess 
no  such  prerogative.  The  conscious  freedom  of  their 
movements  prob.ably  gives  rise  to  this  notion,  while 
it  is  not  perceived  that  they  are  untrammelled, 
not  from  despising  law,  but  because  their  spontaneous 
movements  perfectly  accord  with  it.  When  we  fol- 
low Shakespeare  m  his  highest  flights,  where  he 
seems  to  move  with  the  most  sovereign  freedom,  is  it 
not  just  there,  if  there  be  any  difference,  that  his  ob- 
servance of  rhythm  and  poetical  form  seems  most 
faultless  1  His  langaage  appears  to  be  cast  in  the 
e.xact  and  only  mould  that  might  befit  the  expression 
of  such  imperial  thoughts,  yet  it  flows  with  a  free- 
dom that  seems  conscious  of  no  restraint.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  highest  samples  of  musical  com- 
bination and  progression.  In  the  most  perfect  forms 
of  the  trio  or  quartet,  each  part  possesses  an  indi- 
viduality of  its  own,  moves  as  if  to  attain  its  own 
end  alone — the  most  perfect  development  of  itself — 
yet  they  all  conform  rigidly  to  that  higher  law  which 
demands  that  they  should  all  contribute  in  the  high- 
est degree  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  In  fact, 
as  a  principle  that  runs  through  the  wiiole  circle  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  as  descriptive  of  their  highest  striv- 
ings, and  .as  expressive  of  the  highest  consciousness 
of  the  Art  faculty  as  it  presides  over  their  develop- 
ment, we  may  accept  the  following  rule :  Perfect 
freedom  of  movemmit  in  strict  obedience  to  law.  The 
seme  rule,  as  already  remarked,  gives  expression  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  mind  in  the  highest  observ- 
ance and  practice  of  virtue.  So  also  in  respect  to 
social  life  :  spontaneous  and  easy  observance  of  all 
that  proin'iety  and  the  relations  of  man  to  man  require, 
is  the  highest  exponent  of  social  manner.  Here  we 
see,  then,  the  same  principle  working  throughout  the 
social,  moral  and  aesthetic  departments  of  human 
nature,  and  binding  these  difflsrent  regions  of  man's 
life  together  into  close  unity.  And  it  is  a  principle 
necessarily  present  wherever  man  displays  his  high- 
est activity — a  being  whose  prerogative  is  freedom, 
yet  whose  condition  is  one  of  subjection  to  law. 


There  are  at  present  nine  musical  Conservatories 
in  Germany,  in  the  following  cities  :  Leipzig,  Dres- 
den, Prague,  Vienna,  Munich,  Cologne,  two  in  Ber- 
lin, (one  under  the  direction  of  Stern,  and  one  under 
Kullak),  and  Stuttgart.  .  .  .  Reissiger  has  re- 
tired from  his  jilace  as  kapellmeister  in  Dresden ;  it 
is  said  that  Abt,  from  Brunswick,  will  succeed  him. 


Opera  in  Uew  York—"  Magic  Flute  "—Lit- 
tle Patti. 

("From  Corre.='pondenee  of  the  Courier.) 

Since  my  last  letter  the  Magic  Flute  has  been  per- 
formed several  times  at  the  Academy  of  iMusic,  to 
fair  houses.  The  music  is  delicious  and  is  to  be 
heard  simply  as  music,  with  no  regard  to  the  plot,  or 
rather  the  want  of  plot ;  for  logical  connection  the 
story  has  not.  Colsou  is  woiulcrful  in  the  flowery 
music  of  her  part,  aud  Stigelli  sang  superbly.  His 
style  is  most  dramatic,  and  this,  after  the  inanities  of 
Briguoli,  is  indeed  refreshing.  Amorlio  in  this  opera 
a)i]iears  as  a  black  slave  !  Imagino  the  rotinid  bari- 
tone caiicriug  about  with  a  Day  and  Jhirtiu  coun- 
tenance !  As  in  all  parts  where  he  attempts  comedy 
or  farce,  he  exaggerated  the  humor.     But  the  pcopl 
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laui^hed.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  Carl  Bergmann 
back  in  his  proper  place,  as  conductor  of  the  grand 
orchestra ;  there  are  few  such  as  he  in  the  country. 
As  if  "  the  management "  was  deteiinined  to  com- 
mit pecuniary  suicide,  Poliuto  was  produced  on  Tues- 
day night,  to  a  thin  audience  ;  neither  Albcrtini  nor 
Beaucarde  did  as  well  as  Cortesi  and  Brignoli  when 
the  piece  was  run  before.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
though  our  critics  are  very  sarcastic  upon  you  Bos- 
tonians  because  you  did  not  like  this  opera,  priding 
themselves  on  having  discovered  its  beauties,  still 
the  public  don't  seem  to  see  the  merits  of  it,  and 
hence  the  public  most  perversely  stays  away.  Last 
evening  Miss  Adeline  Patti,  who,  some  years  ago, 
sang  aa  an  infant  prodigy,  made  her  second  debut,  as 
a  prima  donna.  Verily,  it  made  us  old  opera  habi- 
tues feel  older  than  ever,  and  the  sadness  attending 
the  thought  of  our  own  years  naturally  attuned  onr 
souls  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  melancholy  beanty 
of  the  Lucia.  So  far,  I  have  heard  no  dissenting 
opinion  touching  the  abilities  of  the  young  debu- 
tante. She  is  most  pleasing  in  countenance,  has  en- 
joyed really  judicious  instruction,  rejoices  in  a  fresh- 
ness of  voice  extraordinary,  and  knows  no  such 
word  as  fiasco.    Let  her  be  heard  more. 


nsirEl  OLorrtsponhHte. 


New  York,  Nov.  21. — If  we  have  but  few  con- 
certs this  winter,  the  quality  of  those  that  do  take 
place  certainly  compensates  us  for  the  deficiency. 
Three  such  concerts  it  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  my 
good  fortune  to  hear,  in  a  little  more  than  a  week's 
time,  than  that  of  the  Scliiller  Festival ;  Mme.  Abel's 
Soiree  last  Thursday,  and  the  Philharmonic  on  Sat- 
urday. Of  the  first,  I  have  already  given  an  account, 
(if  you  print  my  tardy  last  week's  letter.)  Of  the 
enjoyment  which  the  second  alTorded,  you  will  have 
some  conception  ere  this  reaches  you.  ,The  "  Kreut- 
zer  Sonata  "  was  the  fiece  de  resistance  of  the  even- 
ing, and  you  cannot  hear  it  played  better  than  it  was 
that|evening  by  Mme.  Aeel,  and  Mr.  Wollenhaupt. 
It  was  to  me  the  most  satisfactory  performance  of 
that  composition  that  I  have  ever  heard.  It  was  a 
source  of  great  regret  that  Mr.  Wollenhaupt  did  not 
favor  us  with  a  solo';  one  cannot  hear  enough  of  his 
playing,  and  would  like  to  hear  him  more  frequently 
in  public.  Madame  Abel's  solo-pieces  were  a  trans- 
cription of  an  old  romance  of  Martini,  of  the  year 
1752,  by  Stamatz,  an  Etude  of  Chopin  in  A  flat, 
and  Mendelssohn's  lovely  first  song  witliout  words, 
and  as  last  number,  a  magnificent  Fugue  from  the 
Well-tempered  Clavichord,  and  that  little  gem,  Han- 
del's "  Harmonious  Blacksmith."  Is  it  not  gratify- 
ing [in  these  days  of  clap-trap  and  show,  to  find  an 
artist  who,  though  entirely  dependent  on  the  public 
favor  and  approbation,  will  yet  not  swerve  from  the 
high  Art  standard  which  alone  satisfies  him  or  her  ? 
You  in  Boston  are  blessed  with  several  such,  and  the 
fruits  of  their  stedfastness  are  seen  in  the  more  ap- 
preciative audiences ;  but  with  us  those  are  very  rare 
who,  with  whatever  good  intentions  they  begin  their 
American  career,  will  not,  sooner  or  later,  weary  in 
the  cause. 

The  audience  on  Thursday  was  unfortunately 
small  and,  mostly,  not  very  appreciative.  I  was  in- 
voluntarily reminded  of  a  certain  Scripture  text, 
concerning  pearls  and  an  animal  not  celebrated  for 
cleanliness  ;  yet  there  were  enough  listeners  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  these  must  have  delighted,  with  me, 
in  the  strong  individuality  which  the  fair  artist  gave 
to  the  different  works  which  slie  interpreted,  and  in 
the  thorough  excellence  with  which  slio  rendered 
them.  May  her  merits  find  a  more  worthy  acknow- 
ledgment with  your  public  than  with  ours  !  Aside 
from  Mr.  Wollenhaupt,  Mme.  Abel  was  assisted  by 
Mr.]  Aptommas,  who  played  two  pieces  with  his 
usual  skill,  and  a  young  dSutante,  a  Miss  Marie 
Keausch.  This  young  lady  has  a  clear,  though  not 
powerful  voice,  and  did  not  even  bring  out  its  full 
force,  owing  probably  to  some  timidity.  In  an  aria 
from  Flotow's  Stradella,  she  gave  evidence  of  very 
good  training.     She  is  a  pupil  of  Madame  Maron- 


celli,  the  widow  of  the  exile,  and  for  many  years  a 
favorite  instructress  in  onr  city.  It  was  in  her  sec- 
ond piece,  however,  that  Miss  Krausch's  voice  show- 
ed to  best  advantage.  This  was  Spohr's  beautiful : 
"  Rose,  wie  list  du  so  reizend  und  wild,"  while  the 
young  artist  sang  with  a  degree  of  sweetness  and 
feeling,  which  made  us  hope  to  hear  her  again. 

The  Philharmonic  concert  0])ened  with  Schubert's 
magnificent  symphony  in  C,  which  pleased  the  audi- 
ence much  better  than  could  be  ox]iccted  from  its 
length.  The  three  first  parts  were  admirably  pla3'ed 
— the  finale  was  hurried  too  much,  by  which  many 
of  the  figures  did  not  come  out  distinctly.  The  re- 
maining orchestral  pieces  were  the  overtures  to 
Mehmne  and  Fidelin,  and  the  introduction  to  Lohen- 
grin by  Richard  Wagner.  This  latter  seemed  hardly 
appropriate  to  be  played  separate  from  the  opera — it 
is  hardly  more  than  a  bit  of  rich  instrumental  color- 
ing, rising  gradually  from  the  merest  thread  of  tone, 
to  a  full  gorgeous  phrase  of  chords,  from  whence  it 
dwindles  down  again  to  whence  it  came.  The  solo- 
ists were  Signor  Stigelli  (orHerr  Stiegel,)  and 
Arthcr  Napoleon.  The  latter  I  heard  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  gratified  to  find  that  friend  "  Tro- 
vator's  "  enthusiasm  for  him  was  fully  justified.  In 
execution,  he  is  behind  very  few  older  players,  and 
in  some  particulars  beyond  many  of  them.  His 
scales  for  instance,  are  as  pnre  and  clear  and  even 
from  beginning  to  end,  as  I  have  seldom  heard  them. 
He  played  an  arrangement  of  his  own,  which  was 
clever  enough  for  a  youth  like  him,  but  hardly 
worthy  a  place  in  a  Philharmonic  programme.  An 
encore  he  answered  with  Chopin's  Waltz  in  A  flat, 
which  he  rendered  beautifully.  Signor  Stigelli  proved 
himself  that  rara  avis,  a  first-rate  singer  at  a  N.  Y. 
Philharmonic  concert,  and  brought  down  the  house. 
His  rendering  of  "  11  mistezoro"  was  second  to  Mario's 
only  in  [point  of  voice,  and  a  well  deserved  encore 
gave  us  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this  gem  a  second 
time.  His  other  piece  was  a  very  sweet  song  by 
himself.  Die  Thrdne,  ("the  tear),  which  he  sang  as 
only  the  composer  could,  and  when  called  back  after 
this,  he  roused  the  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  ot 
enthusiasm,  by  giving  them  his  well  known  popular 
song,  "  The  brightest  eyes."  "  It  is  long  since  we 
have  had  so  fine  an  interpreter  of  German  song 
among  us  ;  and  in  one  particular  I  have  never  heard 
his  equal,  i.  e., — in  pronunciation — both  in  Italian 
and  German,  every  syllable  conld  be  understood. 
May  we  hear  him  often !  —  t  — 

New  York,  Nov.  22.  —  Last  night,  Mozart's 
"  Zaiiberflote" -was  produced  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Germans  and  other  admirers  of  the  old  master.  The 
audience  was  very  large  and  attentive,  but  not  enthu- 
siastic. The  music  of  the  opera  yon  are  familiar 
with,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  recapitulating  its 
peculiarities.  Colson  was  the  Queen  of  Night  and 
sang  her  two  bravura  airs  excellently,  being  encored 
in  the  second.  Gazzaniga  was  the  Pamina,  and 
made  the  most  out  of  that  uninteresting  part.  Sti- 
gelli was  very  great  in  tlie  tenor  role,  and  Ferri  is 
a  capital  Papageno  ;  and  Mrs.  Straicosch  is  good 
as  Papagena.  Indeed,  all  the  singers  did  justice  to 
tlieir  parts,  excepting  Jdnca,  who  did  not  sing  well 
in  the  fine  part  of  Sarastro. 

The  scenery  was  only  tol-lol,  and  worked  badly. 
There  were  some  wild  beasts  and  outlandish  creatures 
to  be  affected  by  the  magic  flute,  and  the  chorus  sing- 
ers were  assisted  by  some  of  the  German  singing  so- 
cieties. The  great  chorus  of  priests  in  praise  of  Isis 
was  encored. 

There  was,  however,  very  little  enthusiasm.  The 
opera  is  not  one  calculated  to  create  a  sensation,  in 
this  age,  and  with  all  its  splendor  of  harmonic  wealth 
it  is  lacking  in  those  climaxes  in  which  our  modern 
composers  are  so  effisctiye. 

Of  the  production  of  the  "Sicilian  Vespers"  I 
have  sent  you  one  account.     The  analysis  of  the  op- 


era, by  Scndo,  published  last  September  in  Dwight's 
Journal,  was  much  fuller  and  better  than  anything 
that  "  Trovator  "  could  furnish.  The  opera  has  been 
successful  here,  but  not  brilliantly  so.  Critics  and 
musicians  acknowledge  that  it  is  Verdi's  most  scicn- 
tifie  and  elaborate  work,  and  in  that  respect  exhibits 
improvement  on  the  part  of  the  composer.  But  it 
has  not  tlie  irresistible  ^lan  and  verve  that  Ernani, 
Lombardi,  and  even  tlie  much  abased  Trouatcrre  have, 
and  so  will  not  be  as  popular  as  tliose  works.  Yet  it 
js  a  delightful  thing  ;  the  finale  of  the  third  act  is  the 
most  elaborate  and  effective  concerted  pieces  Verdi 
has  produced,  surpassing  the  Miserere  of  Trcvatore. 
The  final  trio  of  the  last  act  is  in  style  ranch  like 
the  final  trio  in  Ernani,  and,  at  its  close,  Mdzio,  the 
conductor,  has  introduced  the  duet  of  the  tliird  act,  a 
taking  melody  to  which  he  has  thrown  in  a  subordi- 
nate part  for  the  basso.  In  the  first  act  Colsos  in- 
troduces an  air  from  Simone  Boccanegra  and  al!  the 
ballet  music  is  omitted.  So  on  the  whole  the  "  Sicil- 
ian Vespers  "  does  not  come  to  as  unshorn. 

The  Huguenots  will  soon  be  revived  for  the  finale  of 
the  season,  which  will  be  closed  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  not  to  re-open  here  till  February. 

Trovator. 

New  York,  Nov,  28. — It  is  enongh  to  make  one 
leap  for  joy,  like  a  young  hart  upon  the  mountain, 
to  think  that  at  last  we  Iiave  had  a  truly  brilliant  suc- 
cess— an  operatic  sensation,  the  like  of  which  hns 
not  been  known  since  the  days  of  Malibran  ;  so  say 
old  opera  goers,  whose  memory  reaches  back  to  the 
Woods,  and  the  Seguins,  and  Garcia,  and  Malibran, 
and  other  events  and  individuals  contemporaneous 
with  the  Deluge.     I  don't  remember  quite  so  ratich. 

But  I  remember  enough  about  opera  and  opera 
people,  to  know  that  since  tlie  days  of  Parodi  and 
Aslor  Place  Opera,  we  have  had  no  sensation  like 
the  great  sensation  caused  by  "  little  Patti,"  the 
girl  who  made  her  debut  last  vfeek  in  Lucia,  to  the 
huge  delectation  of  everybody  in  the  hotise,  from  the 
Parqnet  to  "  Paradise." 

She  was  born  in  music,  and  has  been  steeped  in 
music  all  her  life.  When  a  child  at  the  age  when 
most  children's  vocal  abilities  are  limited  to 
'■^  Patty-eate,  patty-cake,  bafeer'a  man," 
and  similar  tuneful  eff'usions,  this  Patti  was  warbling 
the  melodies  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti,  and  putting 
her  doll  to  sleep  with  opera  cavatinas.  Then  she 
sang  in  concerts  with  Paul  JuSlien,  and  from  her 
nintli  year  has  been  a  constant  singer,  Bosio  did  not 
appear  in  public  till  she  was  fifteen. 

They  have  got  up  a  nice  story, — I  suppose  its  trne, 
about  the  musical  star  that  presided  over  the  destinies 
of  little  Patti.  Her  mother,  they  say,  was  a  prima 
donna,  and  in  1843  was  engaged  at  the  opera  in 
Madrid.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  April,  she  ap- 
peared as  "  Norma,"  one  of  her  favorite  parts,  and 
on  the  9th  little  Adelina  was  born.  From  that  date 
the  mother  lost  her  voice,  and  always  declared  that  it 
had  gone  to  her  child. 

In  1844,  the  whole  tribe  af  Patti  emigrated  from 
Italy  to  this  counti'y,  and  the  |embryo  prima  donna 
thus  crossed  the  ocean  when  barely  a  year  old.  Slio 
has  lived  most  of  her  life,  (excepting  while  on  a  con 
cert  tour  in  Cuba  with  Gottschalk),  in  New  York. 

During  this  period,  she  has  had  every  possible  ad- 
vantage for  musical  education.  If  a  census  could  be 
*aken  of  her  relatives,  the  Barilis,  Pattis,  and  Stra- 
kosch's,  the  world  would  be  astonished  at  the  result, 
but  the  families  are  too  prolific  even  to  admit  of  a 
classification.  As  they  were  all  artists,  of  course 
they  soon  became  scattered  to  remote  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  were  heard  of  at  intervals  from  Lima, 
from  Venice,  from  Paris  and  from  New  Orleans. 

I  remember  reading  not  long  since,  in  one  of  those 
extinct  species  of  periodical  literature,  a  "  ladies' 
magazine,"  something  about  Signora  Barili,  who  was 
then  singing  at  Palmo's,  in  this  city;    The  article  was 
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one  of  those  sickly,  fashionable  love-tales,  and  Barili 
was  mentioned  as  being  all  soul,  fire  and  passion,  and 
jast  nineteen  years  old.  People  fell  in  love  with  her ; 
and  a  son  of  Col.  Thorne,  an  old  aristocrat  who 
made  his  money  by  marrying  a  rich  wife,  married 
Barili.  The  old  Colonel  was  very  indignant  at  the 
mesalliance,  and  jBarili  with  her  husband  went  to 
South  America,  and  both  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 
There  was  a  report  of  Barili's  death,  which  is  since 
contradicted.  This  Signora  Barili  was  the  oldest 
sister  of  Adelina  Patti. 

Amalia  Patti,  who  married  Strakosch,  was  the  next 
sister.  She  has  talent,  bat  her  voice  is  not  sufficient- 
ly powerful  for  her  to  attain  the  highest  rank  in  her 
profession.  Carlotta  Patti  is  the  next  sister,  and  is 
the  most"  beautiful  of  a  familyl  gifted  with  more  than 
ordinary  personal  attractions.  She  is  a  teacher  of 
music,  and  gives  her  lessons  in  half  a  dozen  langua- 
ges. Ettore  Barili  is  a  brother  or  half-hrother,  or  a 
quarter  brother,  or  some  other  indefinable  relative, 
while  Nicolo  Barili  is  another  of  tlie  same  sort.  They 
are  both  known  as  tolerable  opera  singers.  Antonio 
Barili,  a  clever  composer,  is  another  relative ;  and 
Carlo  Patti,  the  young  violinist,  and  leader  of  an 
orchestra  at  New  Orleans,  is  another  brother,  and 
he  and  Adelina  resemble  each  other  like  two  peas  in 
a  pod. 

Adelina  Patti  has  for  a  number  of  years  lived 
with  her  brother-in-law,  Maurice  Strakosch,  and  as 
his  house  has  been  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  operatic 
artists  that  have  visited  New  York,  the  little  girl  has 
been  heard  and  petted  by  all  these  people.  Sontag 
and  Alboni  have  indulged  in  glowing  predictions  as 
to  her  future  career,  and  her  own  family  have  always 
believed  that  she  is  destined  for  a  brilliant  lyric  life. 

In  conversation  with  the  young  lady  last  week,  I 
inquired  what  she  thought  in  regard  to  her  approach- 
ing debut.  She  shrugged  her  sliouldcrs,  and  remark- 
ed that  it  made  little  difference.  She  knew  it  must 
come  some  time,  so  it  might  as  well  be  first  as  last. 
She  did  not  dread  it,  but  on  the  contrary  anticipated 
the  event  with  joy. 

On  the  evening  of  Thanksgiving  day,  slie  appear- 
ed in  Lucia.  Her  entree  was  greeted  with  prolonged 
applause,  and  her  first  cavatina  assured  her  success. 
In  the  repetition  of  the  cabaletta,  she  introduced  some 
surprising  variations,  and  her  execution  created  the 
liveliest  enthusiasm.  In  the  duet  that  closes  the 
first  act,  she  was  less  effective,  but  was  three  times 
called  before  the  curtain. 

In  the  second  act,  her  eai-nest  yet  modest  acting, 
as  well  as  her  exquisite  singing,  aided  in  eliciting  the 
liveliest  applause.  But  it  was  in  the  mad  scene  of 
the  last  act,  that  she  achieved  her  greatest  success. 
In  execution  it  was  a  wonderful  performance,  while 
the  sympathetic  voice  of  the  young  singer,  and  her 
childish  grace,  added  to  the  effect. 

The  next  day  the  papers  with  one  accord  song  her 
praises.  Fry,  of  the  Tribune,  declared  she  was  al- 
ready equal  to  Sontag,  which  is  not  so.  No  one  over 
did  sing  Lucia  like  Sontag  ;  but  then  little  Patti  will 
he  fully  as  good  when  she  is  older.  One  great  reason 
for  the  furore  she  has  created  is  in  the  fact  that  she  is 
young  and  beautiful,  has  lived  all  her  days  in  this 
city,  and  is  known  personally  to  quite  a  number  of 
our  opera-goers.  With  all  her  exquisite  voice  and 
her  elegant  execution,  she  would  not  have  succeeded 
near  so  well  had  she  been  an  awkward,  gawky  girl  or 
a  sedate  matron  a  la  Laborde. 

It  certainly  would  appear  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  exciting  or  brilliant  career  than  is  before  Adeli- 
na Patti.  She  is  young,  beautiful,  endowed  with  as 
wonderful  and  precious  a  musical  genius  as  was  ever 
given*  even  to  prodigy  Mozart ;  her  talents  cultivated 
with  care,  and  surrounded  by  a  devoted  and  wealthy 
family.  She  is  a  devotee  of  music  from  the  love  of 
the  art,  and  at  the  same  time  has  been  so  surrounded 
by  musical  influences  that  she  could  be  nothing  else. 

*  Are  you  sure  ? — Ed. 


From  her  cradle  she  has  been  destined  for  a  prima 
donna,  and  for  this  object  in  addition  to  musical  and 
elocutionary  tuition  she  has  had  her  attention  directed 
to  the  languages.  She  speaks  Italian,  French,  and 
English  wtth  perfect  fluency  and  understands  Spanish 
and  German.  Is  not  all  this  knowledge  a  great  deal 
for  a  girl  of  seventeen  to  possess  1 

Then  in  the  future  to  what  heights  of  lyric  success 
may  she  not  attain  "!  There  is  no  reason  why  in  ten 
years  Adklina  Patti  will  not  be  the  greatest  of  liv- 
ing prime  donne. 

I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  ten  thousand  dollars  as  I 
am  of  this  fact. 
******* 

Mr.  Franz  Schlotter,  an  excellent  musician  of 
this  city,  announces  a  series  of  musical  lectures,  to 
commence  next  week.  He  illustrates  his  discourses 
with  specimens  on  the  piano  of  the  music  of  the 
various  masters  of  whom  he  treats. 

Arthur  Napoleon,  I  understand,  plays  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston,  on  Saturday  night.  He  is  a 
successful  artist  and  must  be  popular  with  you.  At 
a  private  musical  soiree  the  other  night,  I  heard  him 
play  about  the  entire  music  of  Rossini's  Semiramide, 
going  right  through  the  opera,  accompanying  other 
instruments,  and  all  the  while  talking  on  the  most  ir- 
relevant topics  witli  a  companion  by  his  side.  Tet 
he  never  missed  a  note  of  the  music. 
******* 

Talking  about  the  "  Magic  Flute,"  which  a  few 
lager-bier  Dutchmen  got  delighted  with,  I  will  close 
my  long  rambling  letter  with  a  short  translation  from 
the  piquant  criticism  of  Vl.  De  Trobriand,  the  musi- 
cal feuilletonist  of  the  Courrier  des  Etnts  Unis.  The 
Baron  (they  call  hira  baron  here)  says  : 

"  I  would  speak  now  of  the  music  of  the  '  Magic 
Flute,'  and  as  I  cannot  enter  into  details,  I  would 
summarily  dispose  of  it  as  follows:  —  suppose  that 
some  one  should  present  me  with  the  peruke  or  wig 
or  head-dress  of  my  grandmother,  and  tell  me  to  ad- 
mire the  work,  the  material,  and  the  powdered  curls. 
I  should  examine  with  a  reverential  curiosity  that 
which  in  its  time  was  considered  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
elegance  and  good  taste.  But  if  any  fiinatic  wishes 
to  persuade  me  that  nothing  is  more  beautiful,  more 
effective,  more  admirable,  with  all  the  respect  I  owe 
to  my  grandmother,  I  say  that  I  would  gladly  give 
all  her  perukes  for  one  lock  of  the  golden  or  jetty 
hair  to-day  so  artistically  arranged  by  our  young  la- 
dies. 

"The  'Magic  Flute'  is,  in  music,  merely  my  grand- 
mother's peruke.  It  has  made  ever  so  many  con- 
quests in  days  gone  by,  and  I  don't  doubt  it  was 
worthy  its  fame  ;  but  its  day  is  over ;  now  it  is  only 
a  quaint  bit  of  antiquity,  cold  and  sleepy,  that  we 
can  only  regard  as  a  curiosity.  For  my  part  sooner 
than  suffer  again  the  magic  of  this  Flute,  I  would 
prefer  to  gaze  all  day  at  the  falling  rain  from  the  win- 
dow of  a  country  inn,  or  read  Adam  Bede  in  London 
in  a  foggy  day.  Let  me  have  the  piano  partition, 
and  sing  me  a  few  selections  in  the  parlor  —  but,  on 
the  stage,  witli  costumes  and  scenery !  —  '  qu'on  me 
ramene  a  la  Bastille.'  " 

With  this  farewell  (boiTowed)  shot  at  the  adorers 
of  a  musician,  who,  had  he  lived  in  modern  times, 
would  have  had  sense  enough  to  write  in  the  identical 
modern  style  [■?]  his  laudators  so  much  decry,  I  close. 

Trovator. 


Boston  Public  Library. 

(Extract  from  the  Seventh  AoDual  Report.) 

Among  the  presents  of  Mr.  Bates,  this  year,  is  a 
collection  of  about  500  works  relating  to  the  history, 
science,  and  art  of  music,  forming  a  library  in  this 
department,  of  which  any  institution  in  the  world 
might  be  proud.  It  was  procured  through  the  intel- 
ligent and  zealous  intervention  of  a  citizen  of  Boston, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  held 
in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  cultivators  of  this 
delightful  art  in  our  city.  'The  basis  of  the  collection 
was  the  library  of  the  late  M.  de  Koudelka,  which 


was  advertised  to  be  sold  by  auction  at  Berlin  in 
January  last,  and  of  wliich  it  was  well  said  in  the  ad- 
vertisement, "  Any  one  knowing  the  extreme  rarity 
of  books  of  music,  particularly  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  will  be  surprised  at  the  richness  of  this  col- 
lection. 

"  The  zeal  of  a  learned  amateur,  aided  by  the  most 
favorable  opportunities,  served  to  bring  together,  in 
the  space  of  forty  years,  this  choice  collection  of 
books,  among  which  the  late  Mr.  Dehn,  the  profound 
connoisseur  in  musical  literature,  discovered  several 
which  were  before  unknown  to  him."  To  the  Kou- 
delka Library,  Mr.  Thayer  added  more  than  one 
hundred  volumes,  to  render  the  department  more 
complete. 

The  collection  contains  most  of  the  early  printed 
musical  works  of  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries, 
some  of  which  have  become  extremely  rare.  It  has, 
besides  these,  many  later  works  of  noted  excellence. 
In  connection  with  it  should  be  mentioned  28  quarto 
volumes  of  manuscript  music  selected  and  copied  by 
Prof  S.  W.  Dehn,  late  Custos  of  the  musical  collec- 
tion of  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin. 

This  selection  was  made  for  the  Library  at  Mr. 
Bates's  request,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ticknor, 
from  the  best  published  and  unpublislied  musical 
compositions  of  the  1 6th,  17tli,  and  18th  centuries, 
in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  and  one  of  the  best  works  of  an  accomplished 
and  lamented  connoisseur. 

The  introduction  of  music  as  a  branch  of  study  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  the  growing  taste 
of  the  community  for  the  higher  cxhihiiions  of  the 
art,  render  the  acquisition  of  materials  so  ample  for 
its  most  extensive  and  scientific  pursuit,  a  subject  for 
public  congratulation. 
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Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Our  good  old  Oratorio  Society  came  early  into 
the  field,  last  Sunday  night,  with  "  Samson." 
The  revival  of  this  dramatic  Oratorio  of  Handel, 
a  popular  favorite  here  in  Boston  about  twenty 
years  ago,  had  the  effect  to  fill  the  Music  Hall, 
to  the  encouragement,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  flat- 
tering pecuniary  success  of  the  Society  —  whose 
noblest  enterprises  have  so  frequently  involved 
loss. 

The  Oratorio,  of  course,  is  full  of  the  grand- 
eurs and  the  beauties,  as  well  as  of  the  manner- 
isms of  Handel.  Of  the  latter,  (which  belong 
rather  to  the  age  iu  which  he  wrote,  than  to  the 
man)  it  is  indeed  unusually  full ;  for,  being  so 
dramatic  in  its  structure,  it  contains  a  very  large 
and  somewhat  tedious  proportion  of  recitative 
and  airs,  some  of  which  are  truly  beautiful,  while 
not  a  few  are  comparatively  empty,  conventional 
and  long-spun.  We  could  thankfully  omit  such 
songs  as  "  Honor  and  Arms,"  and  indeed  all  the 
music  of  the  blustering  challenger  Harapha ;  it 
scarcely  distinguishes  itself  (to  our  mind)  from 
the  common-plaee  heroic ;  and  so  little  does  the 
interest  reside  intrinsically  in  the  music,  that  it 
becomes  merely  a  point  of  curiosity  (with  that 
part  of  an  audience  who  care  for  such  things)  to 
watch  with  breathless  and  half  painful  interest  to 
see  how  manfully  the  singer  sustains  his  breath 
through  its  fatiguing  roulades- — as  if  it  were  a 
feat  of  vocal  wrestling.  Mind,  we  are  not  assert- 
ing that  the  song  "  Honor  and  Arms"  might  not 
be  made  even  artistically  edifying,  or  that  it  has 
not  some  of  Handel's  real  vigor  in  it ;  but  consid- 
ering the  feeble  chances  generally  that  it  will  be, 
we  ask  :  why  not  omit  this  from  a  performance, 
rather  than  any  of  the  too  few  choruses  ? 
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Portions  of  the  part  of  Dalilah,  of  Manoab, 
and  even  of  Sampson,  too,  although  characteris- 
tic each  in  style  and  turn  of  melody,  might  well 
be  sacrificed  to  a  brevity  which  in  this  case  would 
lend  more  vitality  to  the  whole.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent the  solos  were  abridged  on  Sunday  evening  ; 
but  could  we  not  advantageeusly  have  spared 
even  more  of  them  for  the  sake  of  a  few  more 
choruses  ? 

To  our  mind,  "  Samson,"  with  all  its  excel- 
lences, cannot  compare  in  interest  with  "  Israel 
in  Egypt,"  or  the  "  Messiah,"  or  "  Judas,"  or 
'  Jephtha,"  or  even  with  a  large  part  of  "  Solo- 
mon." After  the  first  two,  and  we  may  add  the  last 
'of  these  works,  we  miss  in  "  Samson  "  that  which 
is  Handel's  paramount  and  characteristic  great- 
ness, the  inexhaustible  variety  and  ocean  wealth 
of  choruses.  "Samson"  has  a  number  of  very  fine 
ones ;  but  they  are  few  compared  to  those  of  "Is- 
rael," or  the  "  Messiah,"  and  in  only  one  or  two 
instances  rise  to  the  same  height  of  sustained  sub" 
limity.  Now  it  is  the  choruses  which  give  life  to 
the  oratorios  of  Handel ;  the  airs,  making  all  al- 
lowance for  the  profoundly  beautiful  and  touching 
character  of  several  in  each  work,  are  (unless  in- 
terpreted by  the  best  of  singers)  just  the  parts 
where  dullness  creeps  in ;  just  the  parts  about 
which  clings  the  mannerism  of  a  past  age.  All 
things  considered,  that  will  be  (to  truly  musical 
listeners)  the  most  interesting  and  most  memora- 
ble Handel  oratorio  performance,  in  which  there 
is  the  greatest  wealth  of  choruses  well  rendered. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  choruses  tvere  well 
rendered  ;  —  with  remarkable  precision,  unity 
and  life.  The  first :  Awahe  (he  trumpet's  lofty 
sound,  \s  in  truth  just  a  trumpet  strain  —  a  sort 
of  jubilant  fanfare,  or  "  tusch,"  as  the  Germans 
call  it ;  and  they  did  wisely  to  omit  the  repetitions 
of  it.  The  next :  O  first  created  beam,  is  one  of 
the  grand  ones.  The  rich  majestic  opening 
chords ;  the  tudden  blaze  of  light  in  the  Allegro 
(Let  there  be  Liglit .')  ;  the  solemn  earnest  fugue 
in  the  minor  (To  thy  dark  servant  life  by  light  af- 
ford), are  finely  contrasted  and  full  of  interest. 
Mr.  Zerrahn's  choir,  however,  have  yet  to  learn 
more  careful  observance  of  piano;  those  first 
chords  were  given  with  full  voice,  so  that  the 
"  Light  "  had  not  quite  all  its  brightness.  "  TJien 
shall  they  knoio  "  has  hardly  the  average  interest 
of  Handel's  choruses.  But  in:  T  hen  round  about 
the  starry  throne,  well-known  and  always  fresh, 
we  are  at  once  lifted  up  again  into  the  high,  clear 
mountain  air  of  Handel ;  that  was  sublime,  and 
it  was  grandly  sung.  To  dust  his  glory  they 
would  tread :  has  rich  mournful  modulations,  vei-y 
expressive  in  its  alternations  with  the  lovely  air: 
Return,  O  God,  Sfc.  The  long  moralizing  chorus  : 
To  man  God's  universal  'law  Gave  power  to  keep 
the  wife  in  awe,  was  perhaps  wisely  enough  omit- 
ted. The  six-part  chorus :  Hear,  Jacob's  God, 
was  also  dropped  out,  as  well  as  a  chorus  of  the 
Priests  of  Dagon.  The  double  chorus :  Fixed  in 
his  everlasting  seat,  with  the  answering  shouts  Je- 
hovah !  and  Great  Dagon !  was  very  effective, 
unless  you  think  of  comparing  it  with  so  many 
taller  and  broader  Alps  in  "Israel  in  Egypt." 
"  With  thunder  armed,"  is  another  electrifying 
and  dramatic  chorus :  the  dying  chromatic  ca- 
dence in  long  notes :  0  save  us,  which  leads  back 
to  the  beginning,  is  singularly  beautiful.  Passing 
a  short  chorus  of  little  interest :  To  fame  immor- 
tal go,  we  come  to  the  chorus  of  Philistines : 
Great  Dagon  has  subdued  our  foe,  which  is  one 


of  the  finest  in  the  work,  and  was  most  satisfacto- 
rily given.  The  short  cry  of  distress  from  the 
Philistines  in  the  distance ;  the  touching  strain  : 
Weep,  Israel,  weep  ;  and  the  splendid  finale  :  Let 
their  celestial  concerts  all  unite  complete  what 
there  is  of  choruses  in  "  Samson."  The  last  was 
glorious,  and  worth  waiting  through  dreary 
lengths  of  sleepily  half  sung  recitative,  to  hear. 

To  come  now  to  the  solos.  Mme.  Anna  Bish- 
op's preservation  of  her  voice,  as  well  as  of  her 
style  (a  cultivated  artist  like  her  always  pre- 
serves that),  was  truly  astonishing.  She  sang 
quite  as  effectively  as  when  she  was  here  last. 
To  be  sure,  she  avoided  low  notes,  and  there  was 
the  same  old  tendency  in  her  high  voice  to  the 
extreme  upper  edge  of  pitch  ;  but  this  is  physical 
and  not  oflen  or  much  offensive,  while  the  taking 
of  her  intervals  is  for  the  most  part  singularly 
true.  Some  of  her  notes  have  still  a  splendid 
resonance,  which  fades  away  in  others.  But 
there  was  the  sure,  artistic,  eloquent  and  telling 
execution  throughout ;  the  finest  English  singing 
(at  least  of  elaborate  and  florid  music)  that  we 
have  heard.  Miss  Pyne  may  execute  as  fluently 
and  finely,  but  with  far  less  vitality.  To  give 
life  and  charm  to  those  curled  and  simpering  and 
purposely  affected  melodies  which  Handel  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Dalilah,  was  a  good  test 
of  an  artistic  singer,  and  Mme.  Bishop  did  that. 
And  how  triumphantly  she  carried  up  "  the  loud 
uplifted  angel  trumpets "  of  the  splendid  air : 
Let  the  bright  seraphim  ! 

Mrs.  Long  more  than  held  her  own  in  the  mu- 
sic of  Micah,  and  gave  a  very  satisfactory  ren- 
dering of  the  exquisitely  tender  air :  Return,  0 
God  of  Hosts,  which  is  one  of  the  immortal  mel- 
onies  of  Handel.  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams  sang  some 
parts  of  Samson's  music  beautifully ;  but  in  oth- 
er parts  there  was  evidence  of  overstraining, 
force  unevenly  exerted,  a  worn  sound  (as  from 
over-work,  and  careless  work)  in  his  naturally 
sweet  tenor ;  besides  attempts  at  certain  effects 
not  in  the  best  taste  ;  for  instance,  in  the  fine  air  : 
Ihtal  eclipse,  in  the  exclamations  No  sun !  No 
moon  !  —  both  on  the  same  notes  — ■  he  seemed  to 
make  the  moon  a  reflection  (or  echo)  of  the  sun, 
by  singing  it  sotto  voce,  which  had  a  tendency  (at 
least  as  he  did  it)  to  cause  a  smile.  The  aged 
Manoah  had  by  far  too  much  to  sing.  Mr.  Pow- 
ers lends  no  elasticity  to  his  recitative ;  and  gen- 
erally his  tones  were  lifeless,  throaty,  self-swal- 
lowed like  a  dry  morsel,  and  often  not  in  tune. 
Mr.  Aiken,  who  kindly  undertook  the  ungra- 
cious part  of  Haraphab,  in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Guilmette,  of  New  York,  gave  us  no  cause  to 
regret  the  change. 

The  orchestra  was  excellent ;  the  overture, 
good,  in  spite  of  its  old  forms,  the  funeral  march 
(introduced  from  "  Saul  "),  and  the  accompani- 
ments generally,  were  all  we  could  desire.  Mr. 
Zerrahn  has  trained  his  forces  with  his  usual 
ability  and  thoroughness ;  and  such  was  the  satis- 
faction of  the  audience  that  "  Samson "  is  an- 
nounced again,  for  the  second  and  last  time,  for 
to-morrow  evening. 


Orchestral  Union.  The  sixth  Afternoon 
Concert,  on  Wednesday,  drew  a  large  and  de- 
lighted audience.     The  pieces  were  as  follows : 

1.  Symphony.    No.  5.    (1st  time  in  Boston.) Mozart. 

2.  Waltz.     Pbilomelen Straxiss. 

3.  Rondo  Aimable.    Solo  for  Clarinet Muller. 

Mr.  T  .  Ryan. 

4.  Overture,    Der  Freyschiitz Weber. 


5.  Ballet.    From  Robert  Le  Diable Meyerbeer. 

6.  Reminiscenees  of  Tannhauser Hamm. 

7.  Marseillaise  Galop Lumbye. 

A  new  Mozart  symphony  one  would  go  far  for. 
This  one  could  not  be  called  equal  to  the  three 
which  are  most  played  ;  ond  yet  we  heard  it  with 
great  interest.  The  first  movement  has  a  stately 
Olympian  energy,  which  Mozart  so  often  has ; 
and  the  slow  movement  is  full  of  beauty.  Let 
us  have  it  again,  pray.  The  Freyschiitz  overture 
is  still  fresh.  Mr.  Ryan  was  happy  in  his  selec- 
tion of  a  clarinet  solo,  to  which  he  did  good  jus- 
tice. 


Madame  Louise  Abel. 

The  fine  impression  made  at  the  last  Concert  of  the 
Quintette  Club,  by  the  piano-playing  of  this  very 
superior  young  artiste,  has  been  repeated  and  con- 
firmed since  by  two  concerts  of  her  own,  given  at  the 
Mcionaon. 

The  first  was  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  with 
the  following  programme  : 

1— Quintet  in  E  flat.  No.  4, Mozart 

Quintette  Club. 

2 — Song  :  "  In  the  eye,  there  lies  the  heart," Abt 

MrH.  Long. 

3 — Trio,  in  G  major,  op.  1, Beethoven 

Introduction  and  Allegro — Largo — Scherzo — Finale,  Presto. 
Madame  Abel,  and  Messrs.  Schultze  and  Fries. 

4 — Aria:  "  S6  ave  immagine," Mercadante 

Mrs.  Long. 

5 — (a)  Etude  in  A  flat, Chopin 

(&)  Variations  on  the  "Harmonious Blacksmith,"  In  E  major, 

Haendel 
Madame  Abel. 

6— Quartet,  No.  6,  in  B  flat,  op.  18 Beethoven 

Quintette  Club. 

7 — Fantaisie  Chromatiqne,  in  I)  minor S.  Bach 

Madame  Abel. 

8 — Spring  Song,  (accompanied  by  the  author,) Lang 

Mrs.  Long. 

9 — Dan.ce  des  Fees, E.  Prudent 

Madame  Abel, 

f 

That  early  trio  of  Beethoven,  though  not  one  o 
his  most  interesting,  afforded  fine  scope  for  the  clear, 
finished,  graceful,  and  evenly  sustained  execution  of 
Mme.  Abel.  We  could  not  wish  to  have  it  more 
beautifully  rendered.  The  selection  from  Chopin 
was  not  a  particularly  characteristic  one — hardly  more 
than  literally  an  etude,  in  which  the  player  could  show 
some  of  the  outward  features,  but  not  much  of  the 
spiritual  tone  of  Chopin's  music.  It  was  done  with 
infallible  nicety.  Handel's  Variations  gave  unquali- 
fied satisfaction  ;  the  rendering  was  even  better  than 
before,  and  perfectly  artistic.  The  Chromatic  Fan- 
taisie of  old  Bach  .sounded  modern  enough,  as  well 
as  dreamy  and  imaginative  enough,  for  Chopin  ;  and 
the  purity,  vitality  and  grace  of  rendering  were  de- 
licious ;  we  only  wished  that  the  Fugue  might  follow. 
In  answer  to  a  warm  encore,  Mme.  Abel  played  here 
an  airy  little  fancy  of  Gottschalk's,  in  which  she 
showed  herself  gracefully  mistress  of  the  modern 
flowery  arts  of  new  school  pianism.  The  Danse  des 
Fees  had  a  clear  poetic  finish  in  spite  of  the  continu- 
ous, difficult  finger  play  which  it  requires. 

It  was,  wo  believe,  the  general  and  just  conclusion, 
that  we  have  had  no  lady  pianist  who  was  at  all  the 
equal  of  Mme.  Abel ;  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
Thalberg,  almost,  with  more  earnestness. 

Mrs.  Long  was  in  uncommonly  good  voice  ;  and 
the  Quintette  Club  had  selected  pieces  in  which  their 
instruments  are  always  sure  to  blend  familiarly  and 
finely,  while  they  are  worth  hearing  many,  many 
times.  Mr.  Schultze's  violin  led  the  way  invitingly 
aud  delicately  through  the  melodious  mazes  of 
Mozart. 

At  the  second  Concert,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
we  had  certainly  expected  to  see  greater  numbers 
present,  both  from  the  genuine  good  opinion  which 
the  artist  has  won  with  the  most  appreciative,  and 
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from  the  reduced  price  of  so  excellent  an  enter- 
tainirjent.  But  the  hall  was  by  no  means  filled.  We 
are  really  ashamed  lor  our  musical  public:  where  is 
the  live  interest  in  Art  wliich  can  be  indifi'erent  to 
such  appeals  !     The  programme  was  good  again  ; 

1 — Quintet  in  B  flat,  No.  6, Mozart 

Allegro  and  Andante 

Quintette  Club. 
2— Theme,  Variations,  and  Finale,  Irom  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  in 

A,  op.  47, Beethoven 

Madame  Abel  .and  Mr.  Sehultze. 

3 — Songs  without  Words,  for  Quintette, Mendelssohn 

Quintette  Club. 

4 — The  Last  Hope,  Meditation, Gottschalk 

Madame  Abel. 
5 — Allegro  and  Tema  con  Vaniazione,  from  the  Quartet  in  A, 

No.  5,  op.  18, Beethoven 

Quintette  Club. 

6 — Polonaise  Brilliante,  pour  Piano  et  VioloDCelle, Chopiu 

Madame  Abel  and  Wulf  Fries. 

7 — Andante  and  Rondo  from  the  Clarinet  Quintet Weber 

Quintette  Club. 

8 — Senate  in  C  major.  Allegro Beethoven 

Madame  Abel. 

The  "  Kreutzer  "  v.iriations  were  again  exquisite 
ly  rendered.  The  Chopin  Polonaise  was  again  not 
characteristic,  being  one  of  his  earliest  works,  and 
like  what  more  than  one  pianist  might  have  written  . 
but  it  is  brilliant  and  graceful,  and  was  rendered  to 
a  charm.  The  opening  movement  from  Beethoven's 
fitful  and  romantic  J  Sonata  in  C,  (one  of  the  two 
about  which  he  is  said  to  liave  referred  an  inquirer  to 
Shakspeave's  "Tempest,")  was  really  a  treat.  The 
rendering  was  admirable,  and  we  felt  it  cruel  to  be 
bereft  of  the  succeeding  movements. 
^  The  Quintette  Club  gave  us  for  the  first  of  the 
Mendelssolm  pieces,  under  the  liead  of  Songs  with- 
out Words,  the  quaint,  delightful  little  Canzonet, 
witli  fairy  episode,  from  the  Quartet  in  E  flat.  We 
mention  it,  as  having  proved  a  charming  bit  for  a  va- 
riety in  the  midst  of  longer  pieces. 

Mme.  Abel  will  leave  a  most  pleasing  memory 
with  all  music-lovers  who  have  heard  her  here  in 
Boston,  and  we  trust  she  may  ere  long  return  to  us 
to  find  us  more  responsive.  In  the  multitude  of 
claims  upon  every  one's  intellectual  interest,  we  are 
slow  sometimes  to  put  ourselves  en  rapport  witli  real 
merit. 


Shakspeare's  "  Tempest." 

Many  of  our  readers,  who  no  doubt  will  go  to- 
night to  hear  the  "  Tempest "  read  by  Mrs.  Kemble, 
will  approach  it  with  a  deeper  interest,  and  truer  in- 
sight, after  a  perusiil  of  tlie  following  remnrks  upon 
the  play,  written  for  the  Home  Journal,  about  a  year 
ago,  by  Mrs.  Kemble  herself. 

The  "  Tempest  "  is  my  favorite  of  all  Shakes- 
peare's dramas.  The  remoteness  of  the  scene  from 
all  familiar  localities  allows  a  range  to  the  imagina- 
tion such  as  no  other  of  liis  plays  affords  ;  not  even 
the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  in  whicli,  though 
some  of  the  dramatis  personee  are  superhuman,  the 
scene  is  laid  in  a  wood  ne.ar  Athens,  and  Tlieseus 
and  Hippolita,  though  mythological  rather  than  his- 
torical personages,  are  yet  amongst  the  early  ac- 
quaintance of  our  school  days. 

But  on  tliat  uninhabited  island,  lost  in  unknown 
seas,  the  wandering  fancy  finds  unfettered  scope  ; 
and,  while  the  scene  is  remote  from  all  places  with 
which  we  hold  acquaintance,  the  action — simple  in 
the  extreme,  and  having  more  reference  to  past  events 
than  to  the  development  of  any  dramatic  plot,  through 
the  agency  of  violent  or  complicated  incidents — 
allows  the  imagination  to  float  undisturbed  on  the 
smooth  and  profound  stream  of  poetical  inspiration, 
which  characterizes  this  above  all  other  plays. 

But  chiefly  I  delight  in  the  "  Tempest "  becau.se 
of  tlie  image  which  it  presents  to  my  mind  of  the 
supremacy  of  tlie  righteous  human  soul  over  all 
things  Iiy  which  it  is  surrounded.  Prospero  is  to 
me  the  embodiment  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue, 
in  their  true  relation  to  the  various  elements  of  ex- 
istence, the  external  world  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  the  mortal  fellowship  by  which  they  are  affected 
and  influenced. 

Of  the  wonderful  chain  of  being,  of  which  Caliban 
is  the  lowest  and  Ariel  the  most  etiiereal  limit,  Pros- 
pero is  the  main  and  middle  link. 


And  first  we  have  the  gross,  ungainly,  powerful 
savage,  who  represents  the  lower  .and  more  ponder- 
ous natural  elements — the  earth  and  the  waters  under 
the  earth — and,  as  the  science  of  the  great  magician 
compels  these  to  his  service,  so  the  lower  part  of 
mau's  nature,  its  coarse  and  fierce  propensities  (of 
which  Caliban  is  also  the  representative,)  are  held 
in  stern  subjection  by  him  who  is  the  type  of  that 
nature's  noblest  development.  Next  in  the  scale, 
but  one  grade  higher,  come  the  drunken,  ribald, 
stupid  followers  of  the  King  of  Naples,  whose  igno- 
rance, cowardice,  cruelty  and  knavery  represent  the 
worst  aspect  of  that  great  portion  of  all  communi- 
ties that  can  only  be  raised  to  civilization  under  the 
wholesome  restraint  of  wise  autliority,  and  which  is 
always  found  in  natural  alliance  with  the  rebellion 
of  brute  force  and  savage  ferocity  against  the  powers 
hy  which  they  are  controlled.  'These  figures  are 
succeeded  by  the  cunning,  treacherous,  selfish  world- 
lings, the  ]5rinces — Prospero's  peers  in  station — and' 
their  courtiers,  whose  villainous  and  cruel  conspiracy 
(aided,  indeed,  by  his  own  dereliction  of  right  in  neg- 
lecting the  duties  of  his  state  for  the  delights  of  his 
study)  overthrows  his  fortune,  and  triumphs,  for  a 
while,  over  truth  and  justice  in  his  person. 

Prom  these,  who  represent  the  baser  intellectu.al, 
as  the  former  characters  do  the  baser  sensual  proper- 
ties of  humanity,  how  gentle  and  graceful  is  the 
transition,  through  the  skillfully  interposed  figure  of 
the  kind,  old,  courtly  Lord  Gonzalo,  to  those  charm- 
ing types  of  youth  and  beauty,  Ferdinand  and  Mi- 
randa, in  wliose  tervent  devotion  and  yielding  sweet- 
ness we  have  the  impersonations  of  those  sentiments 
and  passions  which,  watched  and  guided  by  the  pa- 
ternal prudence  of  Prospero,  receive  the  sanction  of 
his  tender  wisdom,  and  are  pruned  of  their  luxnri- 
.ance,  and  supported  in  their  weakness,  by  the  tem- 
perate restraint  that  teaches  forbearance  and  self  con- 
trol as  the  price  at  which  these  exquisite  flowers  of 
existence  unfold  their  blossoms  prosperously,  and 
bear  their  appointed  harvest  of  happiness  and  good- 
ness as  well  as  pleasure. 

Next  in  this  wonderful  scale  of  being,  governed  by 
the  sovereign  soul  of  Prospero,  we  have  the  Spirits 
of  the  Masque — beautiful,  bright  apparitions,  fitly 
representing  the  air,  the  fire,  the  flowery  and  fruitful 
seasons,  and  all  the  more  graceful  and  smiling  as- 
pects of  nature,  which  minister  with  proper  obedi- 
ence to  the  behests  of  science  ;  and,  when  not  toiling 
in  appointed  labor  for  the  great  taskmaster,  man,  re- 
fresh and  recreate  his  senses  and  his  mind  with  the 
ever-varying  pageant  of  this  beautiful  universe. 

L.ast  of  all — crowning  like  a  flame  of  lambent 
brightness  this  poetic  pyramid  of  existence — flashes 
and  flickers,  glitters  and  sparkles,  the  beautiful  dae- 
mon, without  whose  attendance  we  never  see  the 
noble  magician  and  his  grave  aspect  of  command. 
Ariel  seems  to  me  to  represent  the  highest  intellect 
separate  from  moral  responsibility.  His  power  and 
knowledge  are,  in  some  respects,  greater  than  those 
of  his  master.  He  lashes  up  the  tempest  round  the 
island;  he  saves  the  king  and  his  crew  fi-om  the 
shipwreck  ;  he  defeats  the  conspiracy  of  Antonio 
and  Sebasti.an,  and  the  elum,sy  plot  of  the  beast 
Caliban.  He  wields  immediate  influence  over  the 
elements,  .and  comprehends,  without  condemnation 
or  sympathy,  (which  are  moral  results)  the  sin  and 
suftc?ring  of  humjinity.  Therefore,  bee.iuse  he  is 
only  a  spirit  of  knowledge,  he  is  made  subject  to 
the  spirit  of  love  ;  and  the  wild,  subtle,  beautiful, 
powerful  creature  is  compelled  to  serve,  with  mut- 
inous waywardness  and  unwilling  subjection,  the 
human  soul  that  pitied  its  harsher  slavery  to  sin, 
and  set  it  free  from  it ;  and  after  compelling  it  with 
a  wise  and  necessary  severity  to  the  fiilfilment  ot  its 
duties,  yearns  after  it  with  the  tearful  eyes  of  tender, 
human  love,  when  its  wild  wings  flash  away  into 
its  newly-recovered  region  of  lawless  liberty. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

To-night  we  have  the  first  regular  feast  of  great 
orchestral  music.  Let  us  greet  Cabl  Zerrahn's 
fust  Philharmonic  Concert  with  a  full  house.  He 
will  give  us  that  delicious,  sunshiny  Symphony  of 
Beethoven,  No.  8  ;  Spohr's  Overture  to  Jessonda  (in- 
teresting peculiarly  just  now)  ;  and  for  novelties  one 
of  Listz's  famous  "  Symphonic  Poems  "  and  the 
overture  to  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers."  Besides  which 
he  has  the  great  attraction  of  the  first  and  only  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  prodigy  pianist,  Arthur  Na- 
poleon, who  will  play  Weber's  Concertstilch,  and 
other  pieces.  .  .  .  To-morrow  night,  "  Samson', 
again,  with  Mme.  Bishop.  .  .  .  Next  Tuesday 
night,  the  second  chamber  concert  of  the  Mendel- 
sohn Quintette  Clbb,  who  will  play  a  pianoforte 


Quartet  of  Mendelssohn  (Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  pianist), 
a  Quintet  by  Onslow,  a  Quartet  by  Mozart,  and  oth- 
er good  things. 

At  the  New  York  Academy  last  week,  Mozart's 
"  Magic  Flute "  was  performed,  for  the  first 
time  (we  think)  in  America,  to  a  crowded  audience 
— that  is,  the  first  time  dramatically ;  Mr.  Fry  says 
in  the  Tribune: 

"  The  Magic  Flute  "  has  already  been  produced 
in  splendid  style  in  the  concert  room  in  this  country. 
William  Norris,  Esq.,  of  Phil.adelphia,  an  eminent 
amateur  of  music,  and  great  Mozartist,  spent,  some 
si.Kteen  years  ago,  about  $4,000  above  the  receipts  to 
have  this  work  performed  twice  at  the  great  Music 
Hall  of  that  city.  It  was  three  months  in  reliearsal, 
was  executed  by  sixty  choice  musicians  in  the  or- 
chestra, and  a  chorus  of  great  force — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seguin  doing  the  leading  parts.  Mr.  Norris  expi'css- 
ed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  in  having  to  pay  $2,000 
for  being  present  and  enjoying  each  of  the  two  nights 
this  opera  was  so  given.  Such  liberality  is  unequaled 
in  tliis  country  in  the  history  of  art.  Mr.  Norris  af- 
terward went  to  Europe,  and  while  there  sought  out 
Mozart's  son,  who  died  recently  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Many  friends  of  music  in  New  York  will  lament 
to  learn  that  Mrs.  Anna  J.  Warren,  wife  of  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Warren,  of  that  city,  died  Nov.  9th, 
of  typhoid  fever,  in  Paris,  where  she  had  been  culti- 
vating her  musical  talent  during  the  past  year. 

Death  of  Dr.  Lodis  Spohr. — The  death  of 
this  eminent  musician  was  quite  tranquil.  He  had 
been  confined  to  his  bed  for  eight  days,  .and  his  com- 
plaint was  of  such  a  nature  as  afibrded  not  the  least 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  As  soon  as  the  melancholy 
intelligence  reached  Brunswick,  the  two  brothers  of 
Dr.  Spohr — one  the  father  of  the  Countess  Sanerma 
(better  known  as  tlie  celebrated  harpist,  Rosalie 
Spolir),  tlie  other  asses.sor  of  the  ducal  chambers, 
both  residents — hastened  to  Hesse-Cassel,  and  were 
present  at  the  last  services  paid  to  the  illustrious  mas- 
ter. The  funeral  of  the  great  composer  was  marked 
by  many  reverential  tokens  honorable  alike  to  the 
living  and  the  dead.  The  Prince  Elector  of  Hesse 
Cassel  gave  orders  to  his  court  marshal  to  arrange 
the  whole  of  tlie  procession,  which  was  half  an  hour 
in  length.  The  Queen  of  Hanover  sent  palm  and 
laurel  branches  to  decorate  the  sarcophagus.  The 
choruses  of  the  funeral  service  were  executed  by  the 
leading  members  of  the  Opera  and  the  Grand  Ducal 
chapel.  Pupils  of  Dr.  Spohr,  scattered  over  all  Ger- 
many, arrived  at  various  stages  of  the  ceremony  to 
pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  their  master — one 
or  two  coming  from  Holland.  Dr.  Spohr  was  close 
upon  his  80th  year. 


usir  Jhoair. 


Germany. 

Weimar. — On  the  eve  of  Schiller's  hundredth 
birthday,  according  to  report,  a  festival-piece,  by 
Halm,  is  to  be  performed  in  the  theatre,  and  after- 
wards, the  Tmi/  of  the  Bell,  represented  in  tableaux 
I'irants.  On  the  poet's  birthday,  a  solemn  procession 
will  wend  its  way  to  his  grave,  and  there  sing  a 
chorale.  In  the  evening,  the  entertainments  will 
consist  of  The  Bride  of  Messina^  followed  b}'  a  grand 
torchlight  procession.  (Schiller's  coffin,  as  well  as 
that  of  Goethe,  is  placed  in  the  grand-ducal  vault,  a 
plain,  noble,  temple-like  building,  in  the  large  new 
churchyard  to  the  south-east  of  the  town.  In  the 
vault,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  reposes,  also,  the  Grand- 
duke  Carl  Augustus.  On  his  sarcophagus  is  the  in- 
scription :  "Just  and  mild,  valiant  and  wise."  On 
the  east  side  of  the  churchyard,  not  far  from  the 
grand-duea!  vault,  is  the  grave  of  Pius  Alexander 
Wolff',  the  young  dranuitie  disciple  of  Goethe.  A 
lyre  marks  his  resting-place.  He  died  in  1 828,  at 
Weimar,  as  he  was  returning  from  Ems.) — Theater- 
Archiv. 

Cologne. — With  the  first  Gesellschafts-Concert, 
given  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  ult.,  in  the  Giirzenich 
Eooms,  now  completely  finished,  the  musical  season 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  commenced  most  brilliant- 
ly. The  programme  consisted  of  the  overture  to 
Eurjinnthe,  hy  C.  M.  von  Weber;  "Ave,  veruni," 
hymn  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  by  Mozart;  piano- 
forte concerto,  in  G  major,  by  Beeihoven,  ]ieiformcd 
hy  Madame  Scliuniann  ;  "  Htire,  Israel,''  aria  from 
Elijah,  hy  Mendelssohn,  sung  by  Madlle.  C.  Bestc, 
from  Bremen  ;  Scherzo,  in  B  minor,  by  Chopin  ; 
Gavotte,  by  J.  S.  Brcli ;  Fanlaisie  Impromptu,  by  Cho- 
pin, played  by  Madame  Schumann  ;  and  the  Lolu/e- 
santj,  by  Mendelssohn,  the  solos  in  the  latter  being 
taken  liy  Mesdcmoiselles  Beste,  Saardt,  and  Hcrr  A. 
Piitz.     It  would  bo  superfluous  to  speak  at  length  of 
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the  playing  of  Madame  Schumann,  and  we  will, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  she 
was  duly  applauded,  and  executed  with  charming  ef- 
fect Chopin's  Fantaisie  Impromptu  (Op.  66),  whicli 
was  not  originally  set  down  for  her  in  the  programme. 
Mozart's  wonderful  "  Ave,  verum,"  produced  tlie 
most  profound  impression.  The  orcliestral  works 
had   been  diligently  rehearsed,  and   tlie  execution  of 

them  left  nothing  to  be  desired. The  Committee 

for  the  Schiller  Festival  have  already  begun  tlieir 
labors.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  speak  with  any 
certainty  at  present,  a  perlorm.ince  will  be  given  on 
the  evening  before  the  festival  in  the  Vaudeville  The- 
atre, which  will  be  especially  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  10th  Novemlier  itself  will  he  celebrated 
by  a  concert  in  the  GUrzernich  Rooms,  all  the  pieces 
selected  having  some  reference  to  Schiller.  To  this 
end,  Ferdinand  Hilleris  engaged  in  composing  music 
to  a  cantata  written  by  Professor  Bischoif,  and  Wolf- 
gang Miillcr  is  busy  on  a  prologue.  At  the  same 
time,  a  representation  of  some  ot  Schiller's  works 
will  be  given  in  the  Vaudeville  Theatre.  According 
to  report,  these  works  will  consist  of  The  Imj  of  thu 
Bell,  with  scenic  accessories,  Wallensteins  Laqer,  and 
a  piece  written  for  the  occasion.  On  the  11th  No- 
vember, there  is  to  be  a  dramatic  and  musical  ama- 
teur performance,  the  programme  of  which  is  not  yet 
settled.  The  receipts  are  destined  to  the  Schiller- 
Fund.  In  all  probability,  a  banquet  in  the  Casino  will 
form  part  of  the  festivities.  It  is  also  decided  that 
lists  shall  be  immediately  sent  round,  in  order  to  col- 
lect contributions  to  the  Schiller-Fund,  and  we  trust 
the  venerable  old  city  will  exceed  its  wonted  liberal- 
ity. 

Stuttgart. — Meyerbeer  has  sent  the  King  a 
magnificently  bound  copy  of  his  new  opera,  which  he 
is  desirous  of  having  performed  here.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  Meyerbeer  may  visit  this  capital  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Schiller  Festival. 

Munich. — According  to  report,  the  cost  of  reviv- 
ing Oheron  amounted  to  more  than  6,000  florins.  Ten 
entirely  new  scenes  were  painted  for  it. 

Vienna. — Ludwig  Uhland  has  written  a  poem  for 
the  Schiller  Festival,  and  there  is  a  rumor  that  Mey- 
erbeer has  consented  to  set  it  to  music. 

MuLHEiM  ON-THE-RuHR. — Ferdinand  Killer's  ^r- 
slSrung  Jerusalems  was  given  here  with  immense  suc- 
cess, on  the  23rd  uU.,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  the  composer. 

Vienna,  Nov.  8.  {From  Correspondence  of  the  New 
York  Tribune). — Yesterday  evening  the  cycle  of  fes- 
tivities in  honor  of  the  Schiller  centenary  opened 
with  musical  and  poetical  entertainments  in  the  Vi- 
enna theatre,  which  the  Concordia,  a  club  formed  by 
artists  and  literary  men,  had  appropriated  for  that 
purpose.  The  throng  of  visitors  proving  too  much 
for  the  dimensions  of  the  theatre,  many  people  had 
to  wend  their  way  back  and  hoard  their  enthusiasm 
for  a  larger  field  for  the  exercise  of  it.  The  scene 
represented  a  sort  of  hallowed  grove  round  Schiller's 
bust,  encircled  by  laurels.  All  Viennese  are  born 
musicians,  and  during  the  long  epoch  when  they  were 
forbidden  to  find  fault  with  anything  else,  they  were 
allowed  to  vent  their  spleen  on  music.  Musical  crit- 
icism played  the  same  part  in  Vienna  that  literary 
and  philosophical  criticism  died  at  Berlin — that  of  a 
breaker  of  public  spirit.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be 
foreseen  on  this  solemn  occasion,  the  audience  would 
not  be  disappointed  as  to  the  choice  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  musical  morceau.  An  overture  of  Beet- 
hoven was  followed  by  the  execution  of  such  poems 
of  Schiller  as  had  the  good  chance  of  being  trans- 
lated into  musical  language  by  Schubert,  the  greatest 
lyrical  composer  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  the 
world.  You  know  that  Schiller's  lyrical  produc- 
tions, for  the  most  part,  have  been  very  indifferently 
done  into  notes,  the  fault  being  the  poet's  rather  than 
that  of  the  composer.  Schiller's  lyrics  are  mostly 
spoiled  by  moral  meditation,  and,  therefore,  lack 
that  naive  strain,  that  unpretending  modesty  of  na- 
ture, that  innate  music  which  characterizes  the  old 
lays  spontaneously  produced  by  most  nations  in  the 
primitive  epochs  of  their  life.  Schubert  alone  was 
able  to  overcome  this  inherent  difficulty,  and  still  he 
had  to  be  very  choice  in  the  selection  of  his  themes. 
En  passant,  I  may  remark  that  most  precious  manu- 
scripts, consisting  of  five  symphonies,  some  operas, 
s.acred  music,  and  so  forth,  composed  by  Schubert, 
lie  still  sealed  up  and  jealously  watched  in  the  Vien- 
na Court  of  Chancery,  which  has  not  yet  decided 
upon  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  heirs  of  Ferdinand 
Schubert,  the  composer's  brother,  among  whose  be- 
quests that  hidden  treasure  was  found.  Meyerbeer's 
festival  cantata  might  have  done  very  well,  "if  it  had 
not  followed  in  the  track  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 


The  same  holds  true  with  the  text  of  the  cantata, 
written  by  Mr.  Pfau,  which  had  the  ill  luck  to  be 
preceded  by  texts  written  by  Frederick  Schiller. 

The  political  significance  of  the  evening's  festivity 
came  out  in  Pr.  Schuselka's  speech  on  the  life  and 
the  influence  of  Schiller.  All  allusions  to  cotcmpo- 
raneous  history  were  rapturously  applauded.  Dr. 
Schuselka's  very  appearance  looked  like  a  protest 
against  the  State  and  the  Church,  since  his  name 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  mixed  up  with  the  events  of 
18.38  and  1849  ;  while,  on  the  other  h.and,  he  is  the 
acknowledged  chief  of  German  Catholicism  in  Aus- 
tria. 

The  festivity  cencluded  with  "  Schiller's  Apotlieo- 
Bis,"ga  fine  tableau  drawn  up  by  Professor  Rahl,  and 
represented  by  the  personnel  of  the  theater  an  der 
Wien.  There  are  some  circumstances  which  the 
Viennese  aifirm  to  establish  a  pccuhar  connection 
between  themselves  and  Friedrich  Schiller.  First, 
Schiller's  grandson,  also  a  Friedrich  von  Schiller, 
serves  as  an  officer  in  the  ranks  of  the  Austrian 
army.  Secondly,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Vienna 
Schiller  Committee,  a  piano-forte  maker,  a  certain 
Streicher,  happens  to  be  the  son  of  the  late  Andrew 
Streicher,  a  musician,  who,  in  1782  fled  with  Schiller 
from  the  Carhschule,  at  Stuttgardt,  and  for  four  years 
shared  like  a  second  Pylades,  all  the  miseries  of  his 
friend.  On  Streicher's  death,  in  18.33,  a  posthumous 
manuscript  of  his,  which,  in  truly  classic  style,  de- 
scribes Schiller's  flight,  was  published  by  Cotta. 

London. 

Crystal  Palace. — The  directors,  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  occasion  to  get  up  a  musical  excite- 
ment, were  not  likely  to  allow  the  recent  erection  of 
a  monument  in  Finchley  Cemetery  to  Sir  Henry 
Bishop,  to  pass  by  witheut  chronicling  the  event. 
Accordingly,  last  Saturday's  concert  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  a  programme  selected  from  the  works  of  Sir 
Henry  Bishop,  vocal  and  instrumental,  executed  by 
the  London  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union  and  the  band 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
instrumental  portion  of  the  scheme  played  but  a  very 
secondary  part,  and  was  confined  to  the  overtures  to 
The  Slai'e  and  Cortez — two  operas  now  almost  en- 
tirely forgotten,  with  the  exception  of  pieces  from 
the  first  named.  A  more  favorable  selection  of  the 
composer's  music  might  certainly  have  been  made, 
and  the  solos  might  have  been  entrusted  to  more 
eminent  singers  ;  but  the  performance,  nevertheless, 
was  eminently  successful,  and  the  London  Glee  and 
Madrigal  Union  may  be  said  to  have  covered  them- 
selves with  laurels. 

To-day,  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Dr.  Spohr 
will  be  given,  including  his  great  symphony.  The 
Power  of  Sound,  and  one  of  his  violin  concertos,  to 
commemorate  the  recent  death  of  the  composer. — 
Musical  World,  Nov.  5. 

Dublin. 

The  performance  of  last  evening  was  the  noblest 
heard  here  since  the  Festival  of  1831.  The  band 
and  chorus  were  ample  in  the  extreme,  and  the  whole 
went  intelligibly  and  grandly,  being  distinguished 
for  great  breadth  and  beauty  of  coloring.  We  may 
safely  cite  a  few  of  the  choruses  that  were  particular- 
ly impressive  :  "  Aad  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  "  Oh  ! 
thou  that  tellest,"  "  For  unto  us  a  Ghild  is  born," 
"  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs,"  "  All  we  like 
sheep,"  "  The  Lord  gave  the  Word,"  "  The  Halle- 
lujah," &c.  In  fact,  it  was  a  most  satisfactory  inter- 
pretation of  the  illustrious  Handel's  finest  composi- 
tion. Some  of  the  solos  demand  special  observation. 
Mad.  Goldschmidt — whose  generous  offer  of  giving 
her  gratuitous  services  to  the  two  charities  originated 
the  large  gathering  of  last  evening — sang  as  few  even 
of  the  most  gifted  ever  sing.  What  was  so  entirely 
admirable  was  her  thorough  conception  of  the  words 
to  be  delivered,  and  her  complete  sympathy  with 
their  meaning.  This  made  the  sentences  she  either 
declaimed  or  sustained  very  precious  ;  while  the  de- 
votional feeling  manifested  in  the  delivery  of  "  Come 
unto  Him  "  and  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth" 
were  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled  by  any  other  artist. 
The  "  Rejoice  greatly  "  was  a  piece  of  fine  vocalism. 
Altogether,  this  generous  and  gifted  lady's  singing  of 
sacred  music  places  her  amongst  the  highest  of  the 
children  of  song.  Mr.  Lockey  rendered  "  Comfort 
ye,  my  people,"  "  Thy  rebuke,"  and  "  Thou  shalt 
break  them,"  with  much  fervor.  Mrs.  Lockey  gave 
"Oh!  Thou  that  tellest"  and  "  He  was  despised  " 
with  clearness  of  tone  and  manner.  Signor  Belletti 
sang  the  arias  allotted  to  him  with  great  skill,  tone, 
and  finish.  The  band  and  chorus  were  splendid 
The  whole  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Robinson,  who  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occasion 
keeping  all  together  with  skill  and  discretion. — Dub- 
lin Evening  Mail. 
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Mdsio  by  Mail.— Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 
Through  the  wildwood.     (De  roiseau.)     From 
Meyerbeer's  opera     "  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel.'*  25 
Arietta   for  high  soprano,   interwoven  with   little 
phrases  like  the  song  of  birds,  producing  a  peculiar 
and  very  charming  effect. 

Blue  Bells  of  Scotland.     Variations  by 

Oliver  S.  Adams.  50 
A  composition  of  much  brilliancy  and  power,  which 
gives  promise  of  many  good  things  to  come  from  the 
young  composer. 

I  oft  remember  thee.     Song.      C.  Gustavus  iitze.  25 
A  sweet  sentimental  ballad. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Hallle,  with  variations.  Handel  Pond.  25 

Easy  and  brilliant  variations  on  the  popular  air 
'•Gentle  Hallie." 


Bilbas  March. 
Bell  March. 
Railroad  Galop. 
Delta  Phi  Waltz. 


Charlotte  Petersen.  25 

M.  E.  Follanshee.  10 

J.  Reed  Adam.  25 

J.  S.  Drake.  25 


For  recreation  and  amusement.  All  adapted  for 
amateurs. 

Souvenir  de  Carneval.     Polka  de  Concert. 

0.  L.  Schultz.  25 
More  difBcult  than  the  foregoing,  although  not  out 
of  the  reach  of  somewhat  advanced  players. 

Arbor  "Waltz.  C.  A.  Ingi-aham.  30 

A  pretty  little  trifle  with  a  sweet  vignette  on  the  ti- 
tle-page, representing  a  couple  of  Spanish  children  in 
the  performance  of  a  national  dance,  accompanying 
themselves  with  castagnettes. 

Nocturne  in  E,  op.  135.  Edouard  Wolff.  25 

A  perfect  gem.  This  nocturne  was  a  great  favorite 
with  Alfred  Jaell,  who  played  it  a  good  deal  in  society. 

La  Pastorella  dell'  alpi.     Transcribed  and  varied. 

J.  E.  Muller.  35 
A  celebrated  Swiss  melody,  from  Rossini's  "  Soirees 
musicales."     Arranged  tastefully.    Moderately  diffi- 
cult. 

Books. 

Cantate  Domino.  A  Collection  of  Chants, 
Hymns  and  Tunes,  adapted  to  Church  Semce 
by  L.  H.  Steiner  and  H.  Schwing.  1,25 

This  work  comprises  standard  English  hymns,  with 
translations  from  the  Latin  and  German.  In  their  se- 
lection aa  effort  has  been  made  to  include  those  that 
have  become  endeared  to  the  Christian  by  the  associa- 
tions of  years —  without  reference  to  the  peculiar  de- 
nominational connections  of  the  authors.  The  first 
portion  of  the  book  has  been  prepared  with  special  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  the  Liturgy  published  for  the  use 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  ;  but  the  chants  and 
sentences  included  in  it  will  be  found  available  by  all 
religious  bodies. 

The  hymn  tunes  have  been  mostly  obtained  from 
the  Service  and  Choral  Books  of  the  German  Churches 
which  abound  in  Standard  music  of  a  purely  devo- 
tional character.  Many  of  these  will  be  found  new  to 
English  ears.  The  collection  also  contains  tunes  by 
modern  composers,  specially  prepared  for  the  hymns 
attached  to  them . 

The  Cantate  Domino  is  in  form  octavo,  and  issued  in 
a  style  unexceptionable  —  beautifully  printed  from 
new  type,  clear  and  distinct,  and  substantially  bound 
in  black  morocco,  marble  edged,  and  in  every  particu- 
lar superior  to  the  usual  style  of  similar  works. 
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The  Poet. 

By  Jones  Vert. 
As  one  who  midst  a  choir  alone  doth  sing. 
When  voices  harsh  fill  all  his  soul  with  pain. 
So  that  from  even  a  note  he  would  refrain, 
And  flee  away  as  with  a  dove's  swift  wing, 
Yet  for  Religion's  sake  you  see  him  stay. 
And  try  to  raise  her  service  what  he  may ; — 
So  doth  the  Poet  live  amidst  his  age  ! 
Though  at  the  first  his  lyre  he  scarce  can  hear, 
He  does  not  drown  its  discords  in  his  rage. 
Nor  fly  where  they  will  not  offend  his  ear ; 
But  for  their  very  sakes  who  spoil  his  songs. 
His  heaven-taught  strain  he  more  and  more  prolongs ; 
Till  one  by  one  they  with  his  psean  blend, 
And  all  in  one  harmonious  concert  end. 


How  the  D *  went  Pleasuring. 

(Concluded.) 

To  go  or  not  to  go  —  that  was  the  question  — 
to  the  Schnee  Koppe  —  the  snow  head  —  the 
highest  peak  of  the  mountain  range.  But  on 
Monday  the  Professor  must  be  in  his  lecture  room, 
and  the  time  was  too  limited.  So  our  fourth  day 
of  pleasuring  began  with  a  ride  up  a  beautiful 
mountain  valley,  offering,  however,  nothing  re- 
markable except  one  of  those  splendid  cataracts 
of  which  the  Germans  make  so  much  and  go 
miles  out  of  the  way  to  see,  and  which  we  of 
course  visited.  A  footpath  winding  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  up  a  mountain  gorge  with 
precipices  and  woods  enclosing  us,  as  perfect  and 
delightful  as  nature  and  man  could  make  it,  led 
us  to  the  waterfall.  The  rains  had  filled  the 
stream,  and  its  roar  filled  our  ears  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  away ;  and  when  the  men  let  on 
the  extra  water,  and  the  flood  came  rushing  down, 
I  venture  to  say,  filling  a  channel  a  dozen  feet  in 
width,  and  making  a  leap  of  some  forty  feet  — 
where  then  was  Niagara  ? 

An  early  dinner  and  then  farewell  to  Herms- 
dorf.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  travel  in  good  com- 
pany. My  companion  is  a  member  of  the  upper 
house  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  and  when  he 
applied  at  a  small  government  office  in  the  village 
for  a  conveyance  to  Hirschberg,  whence  we  could 
journey  in  the  great  post  coach,  we  were  fitted 
out  with  a  vehicle,  than  which  none  could  be 
more  comfortable  for  two  persons,  and  drawn  by 
a  noble  horse.  The  driver  assumed  a  sort  of  uni- 
form showing  every  passer-by  that  he  was  upon 
government  business,  and  slung  a  small  post-horn 
under  his  arm,  at  the  sound  of  which,  as  we 
passed  through  the  villages,  teams  and  carriages 
turned  to  the  side  of  the  road  to  give  our  excel- 
lencies a  free  course.  Republican  as  I  am,  I 
must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  gratification  as  we 
passed  along,  and  everybody  whom  we  met  or 
wished  to  pass  gave  us  the  way ;  travelling  thus 
at  our  ease  in  a  government  vehicle  and  with  our 
driver  in  a  government  uniform ;  stopping  at 
Warmbrunn  at  a  government  office,  and  in  short 
being,  so  to  speak,  the  guests  of  his  majesty  King 

*  The  DiariBt.  —  For  the  first  day's  record  see  this  Journal 
of  Aug.  20.  Here  is  the  last ;  the  account  of  the  intervening 
days  has  never  come  to  hand. —  En. 


Frederick  William  the  Fourth,  Dei  gratia,  &c.  — 

[Here  Charles  laughs  and  says  to  Laura  — 
"  Pooh !  He  was  riding  in  one  of  those  little  one- 
horse  post  carriages,  which  they  have  on  the  out- 
of-the-way  routes  !  But  he  has  made  a  pretty 
good  story  of  it." 

Well,  suppose  I  was,  why  need  you  spoil  the 
story  ?] 

Hirschberg  is  little  but  oldv  It  has  8,000  in- 
habitants and  has  had  the  rights  of  a  city  750 
years.  In  the  Hussite  and  Thirty  Years'  wars  it 
was  successfully  defended ;  in  short,  it  is  a  place 
which  might  fill  a  column  or  so  in  a  letter,  had 
the  writer  a  good  traveller's  handbook  at  hand. 
Our  business  was  merely  to  take  the  post  coach 
there,  and  this  was  the  business  of  so  many  oth- 
ers, that  when  we  left  the  place  we  formed  quite 
a  procession  of  carriages. 

It  was  midniglit  and  rainy  when  we  reached 
Gorlitz.  It  was  one  o'clock  and  rainy  when  we 
left  Gorlitz,  on  the  railroad.  Putting  a  silver 
coin  of  the  value  of  6  1-4  cents  into  the  hand  of 
the  car  master,  I  requested  him  to  give  me  a 
place  where  I  could  have  a  corner  seat  to  myself, 
being  tired  and  sleepy.  Evidently  struck  by  the 
generosity  of  the  stranger,  he  put  me  into  an 
apartment  alone,  where,  divesting  myself  of  my 
boots  and  making  bed-clothes  of  my  shawl,  I 
stretched  out  at  full  length  on  the  soft  cushion, 
and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  innocent. 

It  was  not  yet  the  sunrise  of  a  warm  and  bril- 
liant day  when  I  awoke.  A  beautiful  undulating 
country,  but  with  few  villages,  and  at  length 
wide  spread  forests.  Then  along  the  side  of  a 
deep  vale  filled  with  evergreen  trees,  all  still 
and  quiet  as  if  we  had  been  transported  from 
over-peopled  Europe  to  our  own  half  inhab- 
ited land.  What  could  it  mean  ?  On  the  wings 
of  steam  we  sped  along,  just  on  the  verge,  get- 
ting sudden  glimpses  into  the  vistas  of  the  forest 
below,  fresh,  cool,  and  delicious  to  the  eye.  But, 
what  ?  As,  with  my  head  out  of  the  car,  I  look 
away  down  there,  beyond  and  below,  I  see  a 
dome  gilded  by  the  rising  sun.  Other  domes 
and  cupolas  and  spires,  housetops  — all  the  marks 
of  a  large  city  —  come  into  view.  Dresden  it  is  ! 
And  now  we  rapidly  descend  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes are  at  the  station.  Thence  to  the  "  Little 
Smoking  House,"  of  which  I  once  wrote  you, 
where  I  found  the  Lauermanns — sohightthe 
landlord  and  his  family  —  as  kind  and  pleasant 
as  in  other  days.  Three  days  of  pleasuring  in 
Dresden  —  pictures  ;  young  and  lovely  American 
ladies ;  two  good  fellows,  graduates  of  Harvard 
and  from  Boston  ;  Atlantic  Monthlies  :  my  good 
friend,  the  Professor ;  that  young  instrument 
maker,  who  has  been  in  America,  and  who  is  one 
of  the  first  entomologists  of  Saxon}',  Clemens 
MUller  —  whom,  by  the  way,  I  advised  to  set  up 
business  in  Cambridge,  as  maker  and  repairer  of 
scientific  instruments  and  as  leading  entomoligist ; 
Royal  Library.  Then  along  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe  in  the  cars  —  making  the  acquaintance  of 
an  American  family  —  to  Aiissig,  whence,  by  a 


branch  road,  to  the  hot  baths  of  Toeplitz  ;  not  to 
cure  my  old  infirmities,  but  to  make  myself  famil- 
iar with  its  geography  for  future  use.  One  day 
in  Toeplitz  and  then  onward  to  Prague. 

Some  two  years  since  a  small  party  remained 
in  Dr.  Alexander's  church,  in  New  York,  after 
service,  and  William  Mason  extemporized  upon 
the  organ.  That  it  impressed  me  strongly  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
great  organ  playing  I  have  heard  before  and 
since,  that  half  hour's  performance  remains  fresh 
and  vivid  in  my  memory.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  you  know  beforehand  what  is  to  come  next 
in  an  organ  voluntary,  just  as  you  know  how  nine 
out  of  ten  newspaper  stories  are  to  end  —  or,  if 
your  ear  is  disappointed,  it  is  because  the  organist 
knows  not  where  to  go  nor  what  to  do  next.  But 
Meison's  themes  were  so  fresh,  his  episodes  so  un- 
expected yet  so  pleasing,  the  forms  adopted  so 
varied, —  now  a  solo  with  answering  chorus  is 
from  the  Vox  Celestse,  now  the  full  rolling  masses 
of  tone  from  the  grand  organ,  and  at  last  a  fiigue 
moving  onward  with  stately  steps  —  that  the  ear 
was  constantly  and  delightfully  disappointed,  the 
fancy  continually  excited,  the  musical  sense  filled 
with  enjoyment.  The  whole  was  a  fantasy  — 
offspring  of  Fancy.  If  my  epistolary  "  fantasia  " 
has  given  any  one  a  tithe  of  that  pleasure,  which 
Mason's  Fantasia  gave  me,  I  am  thankful  and 
satisfied.  A.  W.  T. 


The  Seven  Gifts  of  Froebel. 

(From  the  N.  T.  Evening  Post.) 

The  systematic  perseverance  of  the  Teutonic  race 
manifests  itself  even  in  matters  which  with  most  oth- 
er nations  are  left  to  the  determination  of  impulse. 
In  America  a  mother  seldom  philosophizes  as  to  the 
most  expedient  plan  for  amusing  her  little  two-year 
old  child,  much  less  does  she  think  of  combining  the 
useful  with  the  sweet,  and  directing  her  eliild's  frolics 
into  a  given  path,  intended  to  unite  mental  training 
with  infantile  gambols,  and  to  elevate  simultaneously 
the  head  and  the  heels. 

But  in  Germany  the  philosophic  teachers  of  the 
young  devote  their  energies  towards  this  happy  com- 
bination, and  with  considerable  success,  as  is  shoivn 
by  the  prevalence  of  "  Kindergarten  " — childven's 
gardens.  These  establishments  are  principally  fonnd- 
ed  upon  the  tlieorics  and  practices  of  Frederi-jk  Frij- 
bel,  a  man  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  educatiou 
of  the  young.  He  was  born  in  1782,  at  Oberweiss- 
bach,  in  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Fiudolstadt, 
and  passed  his  youlhwith  his  father,  an  li'umble  coun- 
try curate.  He  then  spent  some  time  w"ith  Pestalozzi 
in  Switzerland,  took  part  in  the  war  for  German  in- 
dependence, and  at  its  close  was  offered  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  Mineralogical  Museum  -at  Berlin"  Tliis 
office  he,  however,  soon  abandoned  to  devote  liiniself 
entirely  to  educational  schemes,  and  founded  liis  first 
establishment  at  Keilhan,  a  small  village  of  Tliurin- 
gia,  where  Ibis  school,  supported  by  tlie  people  of  tlie 
neighboring  villages,  is  still  in  existence. 

The  leading  idea  of  Frobel  is  "  that  education 
should  develop  the  individual  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar tendencies  of  his  nature,  and  not  according  to 
any  arbitrary  standard."  To  discover  these  "  pecu- 
liar tendencies "  the  various  predilections  of  the 
child  must  be  observed.  These  the  maternal  instinct 
readily  ascertains  .ind  appreciates,  and  it  is  to  this 
instinct,  enlightened  by  kuo\vledj;c  and  aided  by  sys- 
tematic discipline,  that  Frobel  trusts  the  destiny"  of 
the  future  man. 

Friilicl's  idea  of  a  "  Kindergarten  "  was  an  estab- 
lishment supplied  with  spacious  school-rooms,  with 
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large  gardens  attached,  including  a  general  play- 
ground and  a  special  plot  for  each  pupil.  The  chil- 
dren living  at  the  Kindergarten  would  comprise  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  from  two  months  to  fourteen 
years.  The  teachers  he  considered  most  efficient 
were  young  women  of  talent  and  ability. 

Of  course,  babes  of  tender  years  could  not  be  pre- 
maturely given  over  to  geography  and  mathematics, 
or  even  to  primers  and  horticulture.  So,  for  the  in- 
fants of  two  months  old  and  the  other  younger  deni- 
zens of  the  Kindergarten,  Frobel  designed  games 
and  plays  adapted  to  their  age.  And  it  is  here  the 
German  philosophic  tendency  seems  to  us  so  singu- 
larly disproportionate  to  the  object  to  be  gained. 
Frobel,  in  his  arrangement  of  plaj'things  for  children 
was  quite  as  solemn  and  philosophic  as  any  of  the 
German  transcendental  theorists. 

He  therefore  devised  a  series  of  playthings  known 
in  Germany  by  the  name  of  the  "  Six  gifts  of  Fro- 
bel." Tlie  first  of  these,  intended  for  the  early  peri- 
od of  infancy,  is  composed  of  six  balls,  which  pre- 
sent tlie  colors  of  the  prism — red,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
violet  and  orange.  By  a  judicious  use  of  this,  the 
cliild,  it  is  maintained,  gains  its  first  ideas  of  form, 
and  color,  and  size,  and  number.  The  teacher  is  to 
throw  this  ball  to  the  child,  at  the  same  time  singing 
appropriate  nursery  songs.  Tlie  second  gift  is  fear- 
fully suggestive  of  geometry,  and  consists  of  solids — 
the  cube,  the  cylinder  and  the  wooden  ball,  and  also 
a  stick  and  string.  The  third  gift  is  merely  an  am- 
plification or  improvement  upon  the  second,  and  con- 
sists of  a  cube  cut  once  in  every  given  direction,  or 
into  eight  similar  cubes.  The  fourth  gift  is  still  more 
thoroughly  geometrical,  consisting  of  a  cube  divided 
into  eight  equal  planes.  The  fifth  gift  is  an  extension 
of  the  third.  The  cube  is  divided  into  twenty-seven 
equal  cubes ;  three  of  tliese  are  again  divided  ob- 
liquely into  halves,  and  three  into  quarters.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  this  gift  enables  the  child  to  obtain  accurate 
notions  of  the  elements  of  geometry  and  perspective. 
The  sixth  gift  bears  the  same  relation  tothe  fourth  as 
the  fifth  to  the  third.  The  cube  is  divided  into  twen- 
ty-seven planes,  of  which  six  are  again  divided, 
three  in  height,  three  in  breadtii,  giving  thus  columns 
and  squares.  Of  course,  full  and  voluminous  details 
are  given,  by  which  the  variety  of  combinations  that 
may  be  p.iodnced  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  scientific 
playthings  are  fully  shown — in  tlieory  at  least. 
These  instructions  are  enhanced  by  appalling  prece- 
dents and  references.  Thus,  a  child  in  use  of  the 
sixth  gift  has  been  known  to  build  miniature  houses, 
churches  and  bridges,  evincing  the  most  surprising  ar- 
chitectural skill.  The  seventh  gift  contains  all  the 
variety  of  forms  of  the  previous  gifts.  It  is  main- 
tained that  by  the  time  the  child  has  mastered  all  the 
gifts,  his  mind  will  be  stored  with  important  facts,  his 
body  duly  exercised,  as  well  as  his  mental  and  moral 
faculties,  and  himself  quite  prepared  to  enter  a  more 
advanced  school.  Following  the  mysterious  games 
with  cubes  eome  horticultural  pursuits,  meebanical 
constructions,  gymnastic  exercises,  music,  and  vari- 
ous other  learned  modifications  of  play. 

Many  people,  on  learning  Frobel's  theory  and  the 
results  of  its  practice,  would  feel  strongly  disposed  to 
accord  to  German  children  preternatural  powers. 
"  Modelling  in  clay,"  among  Anierican  juveniles, 
might  be  interpreted  as  "making  mud  pies,"  but  in 
Germany  it  is  different.  We  are  told  of  a  little  boy, 
seven  years  old,  who  modelled  in  clay  a  gorgeous 
temple,  suiTOunded  by  elegant  columns,  with  a  horse 
at  full  galop  before  it.  This  lad  was  once  the  terror 
of  the  house  from  his  destructive  qualities  ;  but  he 
was  sent  to  the  Kindergarten,  went  through  a  course 
of  cubes,  and  became  a  constructive  instead  of  a  de- 
structive genius. 

In  compsrison  with  the  German  games,  we  feel 
inclined  to  blush  at  the  puerility  of  the  "  Hunt  the 
Slipper,"  "  Button,  Button,"  "  Quaker,"  "  Oats, 
Peas,  Beans,"  and  other  amusements  in  which  our 
children,  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  instructive  in- 
fluences of  the  Seven  Cubic  Gifts,  indulge.  Frobel's 
plays  are  plays  of  union  and  order.  Every  motion 
is  according  to  rhythm,  and  tliere  is  not  a  muscle  m 
the  body,  nor  an  organ  of  the  mind  requiring  exer- 
cise, that  does  not  receive  its  necessary  stimulus 
through  them.  The  charms  of  music  enhance  these 
games,  and  the  scientitie  gambols  are  always  accom- 
panied by  song.  There  is  a  play  representing  the 
solar  system.  The  tallest  child  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  holding  in  liis  hand  as  many  ribbons  as 
there  are  planets.  The  smallest  child  represents 
Mercury,  and  taking  hold  of  the  shortest  ribbon, 
moves  round  the  "  sun,"  to  represent  his  annual  mo- 
tion, and  turning  round  upon  his  heels  during  this 
circuit,  extending  the  hand  that  holds  its  ribbon  over 
his  head,  to  imitate  the  diurnal  motion.  In  the 
meantime,  all  the  children  sing  an  ode  to  Mercury, 
and  then  the  other  planets  take  their  turn.  This 
play  might  be  introduced  in  this  counti-y,  if  Professor 


Mitchell  and  a  deputation  from  the  Dudley  Observa- 
tory would  engage  to  preside  over  the  astronomic 
gambols  of  our  rising  generation.  There  are  other 
abstruse  games  that  would  demand  the  services  of 
Professor  Draper  in  chemistry.  Professor  Silliman  in 
mineralogy,  and  other  scientific  men  in  their  various 
departments. 

The  comparison  between  the  playthings  received 
by  the  children  of  the  German  Kindergarten,  and 
those  showered  upon  the  children  of  New  York,  is 
decidedly  striking.  The  German  child  has  his  seven 
gifts  of  Frobel,  but  what  do  our  parental  Frobels  be- 
stow upon  their  offspring  1  The  first  gift  is  usually 
a  lot  of  sugar  plums,  or  some  sticks  of  candy. 
From  these  tlie  child  obtains  ideas  of  form,  color, 
and  tooth-ache.  The  second  gift  is  a  drum  and  a 
penny  whistle,  wherefrom  the  child  gets  his  ideas  rf 
sound  and  scoldings.  The  third  gift  is  a  pair  of  pan- 
taloons and  a  jacket,  or  if  a  girl,  a  fashionable  little 
bonnet,  from  which  the  child  obtains  ideas  of  the 
combinations  of  flexible  material  and  of  vanity. 
The  fourth  gift  is  a  display  of  crinoline  or  a  meer- 
schaum, according  to  sex,  whereby  the  girl  obtains 
ideas  of  the  expansive  properties  of  matter,  and  the 
boy  speculates  upon  the  absorption  and  decomposi- 
tion of  matter,  as  evinced  in  disappearing  cigars. 
The  sixth  gift  is  a  smattering  of  the  pianoforte  and  a 
lover,  or  a  fast  horse  and  a  passion  for  brandy  smash- 
ers. The  seventh  gift  may  be  considered  but  an  am- 
plification of  the  preceding  ones,  and  then  the  child 
is  prepared  to  launch  upon  the  great  school  of  matri- 
mony. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  kind  of  child  training 
that  Frobel  theorized  about  and  practiced,  and  per- 
haps the  German  educational  apostle  would  express 
doubts  as  to  its  real  expediency. 


Louis  Spohr. 

From  the  London  Athenjeum. 

There  are  now  very  few  of  the  famous  German 
musicians,  belonging  to  the  great  German  period,  left 
to  depart. — Last  week,  at  the  moment  of  publication, 
the  news  of  Dr.  Spohr's  death  arrived  :  too  late  to 
admit  of  a  character  of  so  peculiar  and  distinguished 
a  master  being  then  traced. 

Louis  Spohr  was  born,  not  as  the  published  biog- 
raphies have  announced  in  1783,  but — as  a  note  com- 
municated by  himself  to  M.  Parmentier,  and  by 
that  gentleman  printed  some  years  ago  in  the  Gazette 
AJusicale,  assures  us — in  1784:  and  at  Brunswick, 
not  Seesen,  as  also  has  been  erroneously  stated. — 
There  was  little  excitement  or  vicissitude  in  his  life. 
He  had  few  or  no  difBcultics  to  struggle  with.  His 
father,  a  physician,  perceiving  that  the  boy  possessed 
rare  musical  genins,  had  him  well  taught  on  the  vio- 
lin by  one  Maucourt.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he 
was  proficient  enough  to  play  a  Concerto  at  one  of  the 
Court  concerts — at  thirteen  he  was  received  into  the 
Duke's  Chapel — at  fourteen,  if  we  mistake  not,  he 
wrote  his  first  Quartett,  in  which  his  peculiar  style  is 
already  discernible — at  eighteen  he  accompanied  his 
second  violin  master,  Eck,  on  an  artistic  tour  into 
Eussia.  About  the  year  1804 — 5  he  was  nominated 
chapel-master  at  Gotha ;  and  soon  after  married  his 
first  wife,  Dorothea  Scheidler,  then  reputed  to  be  the 
best  har])ist  in  Germany.  It  was  while  on  a  concert- 
tour  with  her  in  the  south,  that  he  was  induced  to 
undertake  the  musical  direction  of  the  Theatre  An 
der  T'FiOT  at  Vienna.  For  that  theatre  his  "Faust" 
was  written  about  the  year  1817,  to  be  followed,  at 
intervals,  by  "  Jessonda,"  (which  contains  some  of 
his  best  music),  "Zemire  und  Azor,"  and  some  four 
or  five  other  dramatic  works.  The  above  three 
operas  keep  the  German  stage.  About  182.3,  after 
one  or  two  other  long  journeys  and  changes  of  resi- 
dence, he  became  chapel-master  to  the  Electoral 
Court  at  Hesse-Cassel,  which  charge  he  resigned  very 
lately.  A  second  marriage  is  the  only  other  event  of 
Dr.  Spohr's  active  and  temperately  prosperous  life 
which  need  here  be  noted. 

Active  was  Dr.  Spohr  beyond  the  generality  of 
men.  He  was  during  many  years  the  champion  of 
the  violin  in  Germany ; — and  the  career  of  a  virtuoso 
and  the  ceaseless  practice  required  by  it  were  enough 
to  occupy  one  man.  To  these  were  added  the  duties 
of  a  conductor ;  and,  when  in  his  prime,  Dr.  Spohr 
was  a  great  orchestral  conductor.  Yet  few  men  have 
been  more  voluminous,  if  we  must  not  say  fertile,  as 
a  composer  than  lie.  'There  is  a  large  mass  of  violin- 
music  by  him, — Solos,  Concertos,  chamber-pieces  in 
every  form  ;  classical  or  showy, — and  besides  these, 
some  eight  or  nine  Symphonies, — as  many  Overtures, 
— the  three  Orutorios  we  have  heard  in  England — 
and  numerous  Sacred  Cantatas. — When  Dr.  Spohr 
became  an  elderly  man,  he  began  to  pour  out  Piano- 
forte Trios.  In  fact,  the  flow  of  production  never 
ceased.  It  is  understood  to  have  been  his  daily  habit 
to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  the  desk;  and 


from  that  desk  nothing  was  sent  forth  unfinished. 
Yet,  further,  during  a  large  part  of  his  life.  Dr.  Spohr 
was  justifiably  regarded  as  the  Gamaliel  to  whose 
feet  every  young  German  violin  player  must  needs 
repair.  His  method,  in  its  simplicity,  in  its  absence 
of  everything  crude,  impure  or  tricky,  made  him  a 
first-class  professor.  Genius  and  fiie  cannot  be  giv- 
en, nor  elegance  communicated  ;  but  soundness  of 
tone,  steady  command  over  bow  and  strings  are  only 
to  be  taught  by  those  possessing  them  without  admix- 
ture of  flaw  and  freak.  What  Hummel  was  on  the 
piano.  Dr.  Spohr  was  on  the  violin — the  best  master 
of  the  best  classical  school. 

His  playing,  we  are  assured  by  those  who  were 
familiar  with  it  in  its  golden  age,  was  unimpeach- 
able,— dignified,  graceful  pure,  if  less  expressive  than 
modern  taste  requires  ;  and,  if  cold,  so  admirably 
measured  as  to  convert  coldness  itself  into  an  im- 
pressing power.  He  was  singularly  tall,  and  strong- 
ly built ;  of  a  stately  presence, — a  man  whose  de- 
meanor inspired  his  audience  with  an  idea  of  confi- 
dence and  completeness.  In  England,  for  this  rea- 
son, he  was  more  popular  as  a  player  than  in  France  ; 
where  they  have  been  used  to  something  more  spas- 
modic or  intimately  theatrical.  Even  in  the  year 
1843,  when  we  heard  Dr.  Spohr  perform,  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  supremacy  of  a  first-class  master  of 
his  instrument.  His  playing  of  concert  or  chamber- 
music  lives  high  and  distinct  among  our  musical  re- 
collections. There  was  nothing  in  it  to  ea 'apture ; 
there  was  everything  which  can  satisfy. 

As  a  king  and  ruler  among  violin-players  Dr. 
Spohr  can  never  be  forgotten,  so  long  as  the  violin 
lasts ; — neither  as  a  special  composer  for  his  in- 
strument. His  Concertos, — in  particular  the  "  Scena 
Drammatica" — his  double  Quartetts,  his  violin  Duetts 
(most  difficult  of  all,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  their 
form),  are  among  the  classics  for  the  instrument,, 
which  belong  to  all  time. — But  after  these  are  enumer- 
ated with  due  honor,  we  must  pause — and  change 
the  key.  When  we  begin  to  consider  whereabouts 
the  pedestal  of  Spohr  will  be  among  the  great  musi- 
cal poets  of  Germany,  whom  the  last  hundred  years 
produced  (in  strange  coincidence  with  our  era  of 
Crabbe,  and  Scott,  and  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and 
Moore,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Southey,  and  Cole- 
ridge,) we  have  less  assurance;  having  seen  how 
public  delight  in  the  mass  of  his  music  has  been  an 
evanescent  thing,— and  nowhere  more  signally  so  than 
in  this  country.  It  seems  like  writing  the  history  of 
another  world  to  recall  the  riot  of  excitement  which 
the  production  of  his  "  Last  Judgment  "  in  England 
occasioned.  Yet  that  Oratorio  has  not  kept  its 
ground  ;  and  every  succeeding  work  of  its  writer 
produced  here  ('"The  Power  of  Sound  "  Symphony 
excepted)  has  added  to  the  feeling  of  familiarity,  in- 
difference, with  some,  even  a  stronger  sentiment. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  why  the  spell  of  Dr. 
Spohr's  style  has  so  completely  dissolved ; — why 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century  enthusiasm  in  his 
works  may  be  said  to  have  died  out, — why  the  world 
has  come  to  feel  that  they  are  well  made  and  pecu- 
liar, but  only  acceptable  at  considerable  intervals  and 
in  select  portions. — The  amount  of  melody  in  them 
is  singularly  small.  Where  is  the  tune  by  Dr. 
Spohr  1 — Then  his  mode  of  procedure,  which,  when 
it  was  unfamiliar,  seemed  so  new,  so  delicate — an 
advance  on  what  others  had  done  in  combination — 
becomes,  on  reiteration,  intolerably  cloying.  His  in- 
terminable use  of  those  finest  modulations  which  can 
only  be  applied  very  rarely,  or  when  varied  by  the 
nicest  tact,  to  unmarked  phrases,  amounts  to  manner, 
not  to  art ;  for  art  must  work  on  thoughts,  however 
limited  be  its  way  of  working.  Curiously  enough, 
Dr.  Spohr  seems  earnestly  to  have  wished  to  be 
what  he  never  could  be — fanciful.  His  opera-books 
were  always  chosen  for  the  sake  of  some  color, — 
weird  German,  or  Hindoo,  or  (as  in  the  case  of 
"  Pietro  von  Abano ")  of  Italian  witchcraft,  or 
Spanish  humor. — His  "Faust"  came  before  "Der 
Freischiitz." — Latterly  he  wished  his  instrumental 
music,  too,  to  be  descriptive  and  mystical.  He 
attempted  to  make  it  show  silence  and  sound  in  all 
its  varied  incitements  and  associations — "  The  Sea- 
sons,"— "  The  Destiny  of  man  from  the  Cradle  to 
the  Grave." — No  musician  has  been  bolder  in  trying 
to  fly  at  various  romantic  game  than  Dr.  Spohr ;  yet 
such  flight  is  almost  always  a  failure. 

Let  some  exceptions  be  cited.  The  minuett  behind 
the  scenes  which  opens  "  Faust,"  the  commencement 
of  the  overture  to  "  Der  Berggeist,"  the  entire  first 
scene  (not  overture)  of  the  lachrymose  "  Jessonda," 
a  scene,  so  far  as  music  can  be,  redolent  of  India, 
with  its  funeral  piles  of  scandal  wood  and  its  "  eham- 
pak  odors,"  the  opening  alhyro  to  his  Symphony, 
"  The  Power  of  Sound,"  are  each  colored  by  a  dis- 
tinct imagination.  But,  generally,  the  fancy  proved 
a  short  inspiration.  If  the  vocal'music  of  Dr.  Spohr 
do   not  live,  such  fact  is  easily  explained.      Neither 
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his  text,  nor  his  executants,  were  studied  Iiy  him  vo- 
cally. The  recitative  in  "  The  Last  Judgment," 
"  Calvary,"  and  "  Babylon,"  (a  sure  test  of  musical 
truth),  is  disastrous  in  its  unmeaning  dullness.  The 
voice  is  not  so  much  written  for  as  written  ac/ainst. 
In  choral  writing  he  was  habitually  unsuccessful ; 
the  double  quartets  in  •'  The  Last  Judgment "  mak- 
ing an  exception.  The  scenic  chorus  in  that  Ora- 
torio, as  in  "  Calvary,"  is  singularly  poor,  in  spite 
of  the  mystery  thrown  over  its  vocal  phrases  by  a 
peculiar  instrumentation.  A  few  Songs  from  Dr. 
Spohr's  works  will  probably  keep  their  place  in  con- 
cert-bills. Let  us  instance  that  of  il-Zep/ii'sto/j/ie/es  (how 
incomparably  sung  by  Lablaclie  !)  from  "Faust," 
and  the  great  soprano  scena,  **  Si  lo  sento,"  from  the 
same  opera;  the  romance  fiora  "  Zemire  und  Azor," 
{a  second  draft  from  the  spring  which  yielded  to  Mo- 
zart his  "  Voi  die  sapete.")  There  are  also  in 
"  Jessonda  "  the  lovers'  duet — a  consummate  exam- 
ple of  Dr.  Spohr  at  his  best ;  and  the  polacca  for  the 
bass  voice.  The  innumerable  respectable,  sickly 
musical  pieces,  which  the  same  manner  of  working 
naturally  led  the  writer  to  produce  in  all  and  every 
one  of  his  works,  cannot,  should  not,  last.  Their 
vogue  has  gone  by. 

As  a  writer  for  orchestra,  such  opinion  as  the 
above,  expressed  in  regard  to  Dr.  Spohr,  may  be  car- 
ried forward  in  respect  to  monotony  of  resourte.  He 
could  not,  or  would  not,  vary  himself  or  consider  ef- 
fect. His  works  are  admirably  scored  ;  there  is  no 
fire,  no  surprise  in  them;  only  a  rich,  grand  sound 
fully  wrought  out, — never  out  of  the  ear,  and  inso- 
much, satiating.  The  music  of  his  last  years,  in 
which  the  pianoforte  has  to  take  part,  may  be  char- 
acterized as  writing,  not  creation.  The  well-known 
Sonata  with  wind  instruments,  a  work  of  earlier 
days,  stands  out  in  high  relief  as  a  concert-piece  like- 
ly to  keep  its  place.  The  minuett  there  is  one  of  its 
composer's  few  successes  when  vivacity  was  the  hu- 
mor attempted. 

Thus  much  of  the  musician.  Of  the  man  two  dis- 
tinct characters  could  be  written ;  both  true.  Dr. 
Spohr's  pupils,  his  friends  of  the  Cassel  circle,  will 
agree  in  commemorating  his  industry  and  his  kind- 
ness, the  latter  wearing  a  somewhat  authoritative  and 
old-fashioned  dress.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
having  personally  attracted  much  respect  and  friend- 
ship. Persons  of  the  outer  world,  however,  who  met 
Dr.  Spohr  in  general  society,  or  in  contact  with  mu- 
sicians over  whom  he  had  no  personal  influence,  can- 
not but  have  been  struck  by  a  self-occupation,  amount- 
ing to  a  disregard  of  courtesy,  which  was  not  winning. 
He  appeared  interested  in  no  concerns  of  Art,  save 
his  own.  His  knowledge  of  other  people's  music  can 
hardly  have  been  extensive.  We  were  present  when 
Beethoven's  well-known  Andante  in  F  was  played  be- 
fore him.  "  Good,'  said  the  tall  and  handsome  pat- 
riarch, with  an  air  of  frigid  patronage  :  "  Whose  mu- 
sic is  that  % "  For  so  old  a  man,  and  one  so  long 
connected  with  Court-service,  Dr.  Spohr's  manner 
was  singularly  ungainly  and  dry,  even  to  women. 
Perhaps  the  qualities  which  tinged  his  behavior  gave, 
too,  some  of  its  peculiar  color  to  his  music.  But  to 
end  as  we  began,  he  was  a  great  master  belonging  to 
a  great  period  ;  one  whose  individuality  of  style  gives 
him  a  place  ot  his  own.  Throughout  liis  long  life, 
too,  he  was  upright  and  honorable  as  a  man,  if  not 
genial.  There  is  nothing  to  be  forgiven  by  those  who 
write  his  epitaph ;  wishing  while  they  write  that 
Young  Germany  would  produce  any  men  so  direct, 
so  self-relying,  so  distinct  from  their  fellows  as  was 
Dr.  Spohr.  His  career,  let  it  have  been  ever  so  much 
over-praised,  let  it  be  now  ever  so  unfairly  criticized, 
was  the  career  of  a  real  German  artist. 
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Berlin. 

The  musical  season  opened  on  the  17th  of  October 
with  a  performance  of  the  "  Messiah  "  by  the  Sing- 
Akademie.  An  Englishman,  writing  to  the  London 
Musical  World  about  it,  makes  the  following  confes- 
sion : 

After  hearing  such  precision,  such  fire,  such  purity 
and  breadth  of  tone  as  the  two  hundred  members  of 
the  Akademie  produced,  I  am  not  disposed  to  despise 
so  deeply  as  I  at  first  thought  myself  capable  of,  a 
certain  correspondent  in  London,  who  complained  in 
the  Zeitschrift  der  Musik,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  in 
England,  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  Handel's 
works,  quantity  and  not  quality  of  the  executants  is 
now  becoming  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 
Addison  says  somewhere  that  perfection  is  not  the 
attribute  of  man  ;  but  had  he  heard  the  performance 
of  the  Messiah  at  the  Sing-Akadeinie  on  the  17th  of 
October  last,  he  would  have  been  constrained  to  ac- 


knowledge that  it  was  perfection  in  part-singing.  If 
it  be  asked  in  what  this  perfection  consists,  my  an- 
swer is  that  the  ideas  of  the  composerare  carried  out ; 
thus,  for  instance,  there  was  light  and  shade — so  to 
to  speak — where  light  and  shade  were  wanted,  where 
the  idea  of  such  was  contained  in  the  words  allied  to 
the  music.  In  contrasting  this  performance  with 
those  I  have  heard  in  England  of  the  same  work,  I 
found  that  a  vocal  fugue  was  better  treated  here  than 
there.  Here  you  get  your  subject,  and  your  counter- 
subject,  in  the  only  manner  they  can  reasonably  be 
had.  The  one  is  looked  upon  as  chief,  the  other  as  a 
subordinate.  There  I  have  seldom  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other.  It  would  have  de- 
lighted M.  Costa's  heart,  I  am  sure,  to  have  heard 
how  grandly  each  respective  subject  (tlmna)  was 
brought  out,  and  how  quietly  the  voice,  which  had 
just  preponderated  over  all  the  rest,  became  subordi- 
nate to  the  new  voice  heralding  anew  the  subject. 
Why  this  superiority  is,  is  another  question,  which  I 
will  endeavor,  in  some  future  epistle,  to  explain. 
Well  now,  after  all  this  adulation,  what  does  our 
hard-to-be-pleased  critic  find  wanting  ■?  Gentle  read- 
er, I  was  just  about  to  tell  you.  The  solo  voices 
were  wanting.  No,  not  the  i-oices,  but  the  way  to  use 
them.  It  being  impossible  to  point  out  at  length  all 
the  particular  points  wanting  in  style,  I  will  only  in- 
stance the  manner  in  which  Fraulein  Pechmann  pro- 
duced her  tone,  and  the  mutilations  she  made  in  the 
heaven-born  aria  "  I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth." 
Tastes  are  fortunately  diiferent  in  different  persons  ; 
but  few  who  heard  this  young  lady  sing  on  the  eve- 
ning in  question  could  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that,  if  she  takes  the  position  her  natural  talents 
entitle  her  to,  she  must  rid  herself  of  that,  to  a  mu- 
sical ear,  most  otfonsive  habit  of  drawing  up  each 
tone ;  and  secondl}',  that  with  the  everlasting  crea- 
tions of  such  a  man  as  Handel,  she  must  take  no  lib- 
erties whatever.  Completely  at  variance  with  the 
character  of  the  piece,  she  trilled  oerpetually,  till  one 
could  have  imagined  it  was  some  solfeggio  or  other. 
Strangely  enoiigli,  Rellstab  approves  of  both  her 
style  and  her  conception  of  Handel's  aria.  This  I  es- 
teem a  misfortune  for  the  young  lady's  eventual  ca- 
reer. But  after  all,  the  thoughtful  critic  would  deal 
very  gently  with  the  soloist,  for  knowing  that  they 
were  ordinary  members  of  the  choir ;  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity are  to  be  found  twice  a  week  amongst  the  rest, 
singing  as  passionately  as  any  of  them.  The  follow- 
ing bass  and  alto.soli  were  decidedly  the  best.  The 
following  changes  and  omissions  took  place.  "  Com- 
fort ye  "  was  sung  by  a  treble  :  "  Rejoice  greatly,"  by 
a  tenor  ;  "  There  were  shepherds,"  by  a  tenor ;  "  He 
shall  feed  his  flock,"  by  two  trebles  alternately.  And 
"  He  shall  purify,"  "  Thou  shalt  dash  them  in 
pieces,"  "  Let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder,"  were 
omitted.     So  much  for  the  Messiah  at  the  Akademie. 

The  same  correspondent  furnishes  a  list  of  the 
concerts  which  have  taken  place  in  Berlin  ;  to-wit : 

The  first  grand  Symphony  Concert  of  the  Royal 
Orchestra,  with  the  programme  as  follows :  Sympho- 
ny, B  flat  major  ;  R.Schumann.  Overture  to  Anac- 
reon  ;  Cherubini.     Overture  to  Euryanthe ;  Weber. 

For  the  second  concert  the  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme :  1.  Symphony  (D  minor);  Louis  Spohr. 
2.  Overture,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ;  Mendels- 
sohn. 3.  Overture  to  Coriolan  ;  Beethoven.  4. 
Symphony  (C  major;  Beethoven. 

Next  in  order  comes  Herr  Lauli  with  his  quartet 
concerts,  the  first  of  which  came  off  on  Monday.  A 
finer  rendering  of  the  three  following  works  could 
not  be  imagined  :  1.  Quartet,  D  minor ;  Haydn.  2. 
Quartet,  E  flat :  Mendelssohn.  3.  Quintet,  C  mi- 
nor ;  Mozart. 

Tlie  celebrated  Dom-Chor  have  commenced  their 
series.  The  first  concert  offers  a  fair  sample  of  their 
usual  style  of  programme:  1.  Pra;ludium,  on  the 
organ ;  Herr  Kiister.  2.  Motet,  by  Melchior 
Frank.  3.  Choral  for  men's  voices,  by  Gumpelzha- 
mer.  4.  Lied,  by  Johann  Stobajus.  5.  Bass  aria, 
byj.  S.Bach.  6.  Choral,  by  J.  S.Bach.  7.  Psalm 
43,  from  Mendelssohn.  8.  Aria  from  St.  Paul ; 
Mendelssohn.  9.  Chorus,  by  Nicolai.  10.  Psalm 
23,  for  men's  voices,  from  Schubert.  11.  Penitential 
Song,  from  Beethoven.  12.  Lobgesang ;  Graf  von 
Redern.     13.  Prajludium, 

It  is  said  that  this  self-same  Von  Redern  is  about 
to  bring  out  a  new  opera. 

At  Liebig's  Symphony  Concert  the  other  day,  a 
symphony  in  B  major,  by  Herr  Dora,  composer  of 
the  opera  Nicbelunrjen,  was  performed.  The  first 
movement  of  the  same  is  a  master-piece.  I  record  the 
fact  to  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  evils  attend- 
ing Liebig's  social  system.  At  these  excellent  con- 
certs the  audience  are  as  perfectly  at  ease  as  if  they 
were  sitting  at  home  in  tlieir  own  drawing-room. 
The  ladies  knit,  net,  and  crotchet  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent, and  sip  coffee  graciously  "  between  the  stitches." 


The  gentlemen  puflT  their  Havanas  (though  ostensi- 
bly it  is  prohibited),  and  even  condescend  to  beer. 
Dora  was  present  while  his  symphony  was  being 
performed.  Exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  andante,  a 
kind  and  thoughtful  lady  near  him,  seeing  that  he 
was  simply  occupied  with  the  music,  made  and  pre- 
sented him  a  cup  of  coffee.  Poor  Dorn  smiled, 
thanked  the  lady  graciously,  sipped  the  coffee  as 
though  with  relish,  while  all  the  time  he  must  have 
been  inwardly  wishing  cofliee  and  lady  both  audiable. 
Rellstab  made  a  feeling  appeal  to  the  musical  pub- 
lic the  other  day,  to  commemorate  poor  Dr.  Spohr's 
death  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  great  a  maestro.  So 
far  as  I  can  hear,  no  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
matter.  Is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  no  less 
than  three  commemorations  are  already  on  the  tapis  ? 
At  a  grand  military  concert,  under  Herr  Wieprecht's 
conductorship,  Beethoven's  Dead  March  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  commemoration  of  the  recent  decease  of 
Lord  Westmorelaad.  On  Saturday  next  the  Stem'- 
sche  Verein  perpetuate  Mendelssohn's  death  by  a  per- 
formance of  some  of  his  finest  works,  Walpurgis 
Nacht  amongst  the  number.  And  on  the  12th  inst., 
there  will  be  great  festivities  in  commemoration  of 
Schiller's  birthday,  which  the  police  president  has 
partly  suppressed,  "  for  political  reasons  ;  "  winding 
up  witli  something  good  (not  yet  known)  at  the  Ope- 
ra House.  Beethoven's  "  Ninth  Symphony"  will  be 
given  on  a  grand  scale  before  the  opera,  whatever 
that  may  be.  The  members  of  the  Sing-Akademie, 
and  several  other  societies,  have  been  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  performance. 


Paris. 

[From  Correspondence  of  the  London  Musical  World,  Nov.  2.] 

The  interior  of  the  Grand  Ope'ra  presents  at  this 
moment  a  scene  of  unwonted  activity  and  excite- 
ment. They  seem  to  be  rehearsing  everything — the 
Ame  en  peine  of  Flotow,  Les  Elfes,  and  H&'culanum, 
in  which  latter  opera  Madlle.  Vestvali  and  Guey- 
mard  will  fill  tlie  principal  parts.  The  reheai-sals 
of  the  opera  of  Prince  Poniatowski  are  also  going 
on,  and  so  vigorously  that  we  may  expect  to  see  it 
performed  in  the  month  of  January.  It  will  certainly 
be  a  change,  even  if  it  does  not  prove  itself  worthy 
of  taking  a  high  place  in  the  lyrical  drama,  and  a 
rescue  from  the  everlasting  Trovvere  (Trovatore)  and 
the  Favorite,  which  are  now  the  only  "  novelties  "  at 
the  Grand  Op^ra  ;  and  yet  the  Trouvere  is  undeniably 
one  of  the  most  attractive  pieces  there,  and  brings  the 
largest  receipts — M.  and  Mad.  Gueymard  getting  an 
invariable  encore  in  the  "  Miserere,"  which  they 
sing  with  irresistible  feeling.  Bonnehee  is  fine,  too, 
both  in  acting  and  feeling,  in  the  part  of  the  Count 
de  Luna.  At  the  Opera- Comique,  notwithstanding 
the  success  of  the  Pardon  de  Ploermel,  fthey  have 
been  alternating  it  with  the  Songe  d'une  Nuit  d'Eti. 
There  is  now  in  rehearsal  a  Avork  of  M.  Ambroise 
Thomas,  in  three  acts,  to  a  libretto  by  MM.  Alex- 
andre Dumas  and  de  Luzen.  The  Faust,  of  Gounod, 
the  representation  of  which  about  a  month  since  at 
the  The'atre-Lyrique,  was  brought  to  a  rather  sudden 
termination  by  the  serious  indisposition  of  Guardi, 
is  now  to  be  again  played,  Michot  singing  the  music 
of  Faust,  and  Madame  Miolan  Carvalho,  of  course, 
playing  Margaret — one  of  her  finest  parts.  For  this 
revival,  M.  Gounod  has  composed  a  new  symphony 
which  will  be  performed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
act,  during  the  fetes  of  the  Walpurgis  Night. 

■The  BoulTes-Parisiens  seems  to  revel  in  novelties. 
We  must  this  week  cite  also  the  appearance  of  a  lit- 
tle operetta,  in  one  act,  the  words  by  M.  Bourget, 
the  music  by  M.  Varney,  conductor  of  the  orchestra. 
Here  is  the  tale.  I  fancy  having  once  seen  some- 
thing like  it  at  the  Palace  Royal  1  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  comes  out  as  good  as  new  now,  and  is  entitled  La 
Polka  des  Sabots. — A  country  youth,  having  been 
drawn  in  the  conscription,  and  being  obliged  to  go  off 
to  the  wars,  makes  Madle.  Doucetlo,tlie  object  of  his 
admiration,  vow  she  will  faithfully  keep  him  her  hand 
and  heart.  But,  alas  !  the  old  proverb,  in  this  case, 
says  only  too  truly,  "  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind-" 
Miss  Doucette,  finding  her  lover  is  so  long  away, 
allows  the  village  shoemaker — Rougeot  by  name — to 
pay  court  to  her,  to  the  great  vexation  of  Madlle. 
Tamgoune,  who  had  already  made  up  her  mind  to 
become  Madame  Rougeot.  Such  is  the  state  of 
things,  when  Belloeillet  returns  from  the  Crimea, 
where  he  has  acted  the  part  of  shoemaker  to  the  reg- 
iment. He  comes  back  to  m.arry  his  Doucette,  and, 
to  gain  her  good  will,  presents  her  with  a  pretty  little 
pair  of  satin  shoes,  in  whicli  he  will  teach  tier  to  dance 
the  polka,  Init  which  are  .'•o  much  too  tight,  that  they 
put  her  in  a  very  bad  temper,  and  she  scolds  every 
one,  not  excepting  poor  Rougeot,  who,  in  his  turn, 
wishing  to  please  Doucette,  buys  her  also  some  pretty 
shoes  with  red  rosettes,  but  which  makes  her  more 
O'oss  than  before,  they  having  also  the  same  defect. 
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Ererything,  of  conrse,  ends  happily.  Doucette,  as 
soon  as  she  has  got  oflf  the  tight  shoes,  makes  it  up 
with  Bellceilict ;  Roiigeot  being  got  rid  of  by  Doucette 
telling  him  she  had  promised  to  love  a  brave  soldier, 
not  a  cobbler ;  but  Tampoune  consoles  him  and  her- 
self by  marrying  him.  M.  Vamey,  slight  and  trivial 
as  this  piece  is,  has  fully  proved  his  abilities  a?  a  com- 
poser, for  his  little  village  airs  are  fresh  and  lively. 

Nov.  9. — There  existed  in  Styria,  "once  upon  a 
time,"  a  popular  tradition — that  on  the  first  day  of 
Saint  Irena,  all  the  souls  that  were  sad  and  suffering 
came  back  to  earth  once  more,  and  for  a  short  time 
drew  near  those  who  had  really  loved  them.  Invisi- 
ble to  other  mortals,  especially  the  indifferent  or  de- 
ceiving— the  owners  of  the  "  suffering  hearts  "  are 
immediately  seen  and  known  by  their  true  friends  and 
lovers.  It  is  from  this  fantastic  legend  that  M.  Flo- 
tow,  in  1 846,  composed  the  charming  little  opera  that 
was  represented  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  last  Friday, 
at  the  Grand-Opera;  and  in  listening  to  the  charming 
melodies  that  make  it  a  worthy  rival  of  Martha,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  surprised  it  has  remained  in  such 
a  long  seclusion.  If  the  tone  of  the  opera  is  rather 
too  mournful,  the  fault  is  the  poet's,  not  the  musi- 
cian's. The  ballads  are  full  of  melody,  amongst  the 
most  taking  the  ballad  of  Franz,  "  Depuis  lejour  j'ais 
pare  ma  chaumiere"  that  of  the  Senechal,  "  Pauvre 
ame  errante,"  the  delicious  air  of  Paola,  "  Son  amour, 
c'est  ma  vie,"  and  one  of  the  finest  things  is  the  war- 
like march  which  occurs  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  performance. 

The  revival  of  the  Semiramide  of  Rossini,  at  the 
Italian  Opera,  has  given  great  satisfaction ;  Alboni 
as  Arsace ;  Mad.  Penco  as  Semiramide;  and  Mr. 
Merli  as  Assur,  were  equally  good  :  though  the  re- 
membrance of  the  ever  brilliant  Grisi  as  the  Babylo- 
nian Queen  must  render  it  a  doubly  difficult  part  for 
Madame  Penco  to  assume. 

M.  F6tis,  the  director  of  the  Conser\'atoire  at  Brus- 
sels, is  now  in  Paris,  superintending  the  publication 
of  three  new  works  of  great  importance,  La  Bioqra- 
phie  des  Musiciens,  La  Philosophie  de  la  Musique,  and 
L'Histoire  G^n&ale  de  la  Musique. 


Mia\  ^orrespnhnre. 


ViENKA,  Nov.  5. — An  account  of  our  singers  may 
not  be  without  interest  for  your  readers.  Our  great 
soprano  is  Frau  Dustmann,  (formerly  Fraulein 
Meter).  This  lady  is  from  North  Germany,  came 
hither  to  study,  and  then  sang  a  few  years  in  other 
cities.  She  was  for  some  time  in  Cassel  under  Spohr, 
a  while  in  Dresden,  Breslau,  and  Prague,  and  came 
hither  two  or  three  years  ago.  Her  voice  is  pretty 
strong,  of  a  very  pleasant,  sympathetic  quality,  and 
of  considerable  compass,  (from  C  up  to  D — a  little 
more  than  two  octaves. )  Her  piano  and  mezzo-voce  are 
remarkably  beautiful,  so  soft  and  full,  so  loving  in 
character.  Moreover  Frau  Dustmann  has  real  un- 
derstanding and  feeling  for  music ;  she  has  fire  and  po- 
etic feeling  and  also  much  taste.  She  is  sometimes 
induced  at  exciting  moments,  to  force  her  voice  and 
to  rant  a  bit,  but  this  is  not  very  often ;  in  calm 
movements  she  sings  with  extraordinary  feeling  and 
beauty.  For  instance,  Agatha,  in  Der  Freischiitz,  is 
from  her  perfectly  given  ;  likewise  Rezia  in  Oheron ; 
Elsa  in  Lohengrin,  and  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Juan,  are 
beautifully  rendered.  Once  she  sang  Susanna  in  Die 
Hochznit  des  Figaro's  so  charmingly,  that  I  wished  to 
hear  always  her  in  that  part.  She  caressed  and  played 
so  tenderly,  so  coquettishly  with  the  tones,  that  one 
saw  the  possibilities  of  Mozart's  music.  Besides  these 
she  sings  Valentine  in  the  Huguenots  very  well,  and  is 
excellent  as  Alice  in  Robert,  Bertha  in  "  The  Prophet," 
Pamina  in  the  Zauberflote,  &c.,  &c.  She  also  sings 
"  Fidelio,"  but  for  this  part  she  has  not  sufficient 
voice,  and  though  she  has  great  moments  in  the 
opera,  and  sings  throughout  with  great  warmth,  she 
lets  herself  be  carried  away  by  her  feelings  and  voice, 
and  thus  exaggerates  and  becomes  unpleasant.  If 
she  had  more  strength,  she  would  be  better ;  for  the 
feeling  of  weakness  induces  this  overtaxing  of  the 
powers  and  this  exaggeration.  Frau  Dustmann  is 
short  and  stout,  and  has  an  agreeable  face  ;  she  must 
be  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  old. 

Our  other  great  soprano,  Fraulein  Tietjens  was. 


as  before  related,  taken  from  us  by  Lumley ;  very 
much  to  her  and  our  disgust.  Her  voice  is  a  high 
soprano,  of  great  power  and  beauty.  Her  compass 
is  from  C  to  E,  two  octaves  and  a  third,though  her  low- 
er notes  have  little  ring  to  them.  Her  school  was  fair 
two  years  ago,  and  has  been  improving  ever  since  ; 
her  natural  gifts  are  very  great.  She  sings  with  very 
great  ease,  both  on  account  of  strong  lungs  and  of 
an  excellent  throat ;  intonates  lightly  and  purely, 
learns  very  quickly ;  has  a  famous  memory  ;  is  rarely 
ill ;  can  sing  three  or  four  times  a  week,  (no  small 
task  in  German  operas  where  the  parts  are  so  much 
longer  and  harder  than  in  Italian  operas,)  without 
injuring  herself;  and  finally  has  an  imposing  figure 
for  the  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  she  is  a  cold  sing- 
er, and  therefore  often  uninteresting.  She  is  most 
unequal  in  her  performances  ;  for  instance,  once  as 
Donna  Anna  she  sang  in  the  first  and  last  scenes 
with  great  animation  and  beauty,  in  the  other  scenes 
very  badly.  She  has  mind  enough  to  rise  higher 
than  she  yet  is,  but  wants  fire,  soul,  love  of  and  de- 
votion to  her  art.  These  latter  qualities  would  give 
her  much  more  interest  to  her  audience  both  in  play 
and  in  song.  She  usually  sang  here  the  same  parts 
as  Frau  Dustmann,  some  of  them  better  and  some 
worse  ;  but  her  repertoire  is,  I  believe,  greater  than 
that  of  the  latter.  She  would  sing  almost  anything, 
and  was  thus  of  great  use  in  an  opera  company. 
One  night  she  sang  Annchen  in  Der  Freischiitz,  an- 
other night  "  Die  Konigin  der  Nacht "  in  Die  Zau- 
berflote ;  both  of  them  characters  belonging  to  an- 
other kind  of  singer.  This  latter  part  was,  it  is  said, 
learned  in  one  day  :  it  proved  however  no  great  suc- 
cess, for  the  arias  demand  more  execution  than  Frau- 
lein Tietjens  has.  Fidelio  she  never  attempted  here, 
I  believe ;  as  Valentine  she  was  splendid,  and  once 
last  winter  she  sang  as  Euryanthe  most  beautifully. 
Fraulein  Tietjens  must  be  also  about  twenty-eight. 

Frau  CziLLAO  is  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  and  is 
about  twenty-six  years  old.  She,  like  Fraulein  Tiet- 
jens, is  very  tall  and  large,  and  produces  a  good  ef- 
fect on  the  stage.  Her  voice  is  a  mezzo-soprano, 
(from  F  up  to  D  flat,  perhaps  D.,  therefore  two  oc- 
taves and  a  si.xth,)  sound  and  ringing  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  of  great  body,  and  of  a  most  peculiar 
tone.  It  is  very  passionate  and  thrilling ;  if  one  likes 
such  a  voice,  one  likes  it  exceedingly.  A  few  nights 
since  in  Lohengrin,  at  a  moment  where  orchestra, 
chorus,  all  the  solo  singers  were  conscientiously  do- 
ing Wagner's  best  to  make  a  noise,  Frau  Czillag's 
voice  was  clearly  audible,  not  from  its  loudness  but 
from  its  character.  She  too  is  highly  gifted,  has 
great  strength  and  endurance,  much  fire  and  soul  for 
music,  and  continually  improves  on  herself.  A  few 
nights  ago  she  sang  in  "  Fidelio ;"  unluckily  I 
could  not  go  ;  but  1  hear  that  her  performance  was 
far  better  than  in  July.  She  has  certainly  gained 
much  ground  within  two  years,  and,  supported  by 
such  a  voice,  such  dramatic  power  in  song  and  act- 
ing, and  by  industry,  she  will  rise  very  high.  It  is 
even  probable  that  her  voice  will  increase  in  volume. 
EcKEKT,  when  merely  leader  at  the  opera,  did  much 
for  her  in  the  way  of  giving  her  better  taste  and  edu- 
cation ;  his  scholar  is  a  credit  to  him.  Her  chief 
faults  are,  shaking  her  voice,  (tremolo^,  and  occasion- 
ally screaming  a  bit;  she  has  the  very  common  habit 
of  letting  her  voice  loose  to  bring  down  the  house, 
just  as  almost  all  the  Italian  singers  do.  I  do  not 
mean  that  she  is  alone  in  this  vulgarity,  for  there  are 
few  opera-singers  of  any  nation,  that  do  not  more  or 
less  indulgejtheir vanity  in  this  way;  only  Italians  are 
more  prone  to  it  than  others,  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  more  superficial  in  their  singing,  and  that  the 
modem  Italian  music  demands  it.  I  think  however, 
that  Frau  Czillag  is  bettering  herself  in  this  respect. 
Her  parts  are  Fides  in  Der  Prophet,  where  she  is 
splendid.  Eglantine  in  Eurianthe,  Elvira  in  Don  Juan, 
both  capital ;  as  also  Recha  in  Die  Jildin,  Agatha  in 
Der  Freischiitz — not  so  good ;  The   Countess  in  Fi- 


garo's Hochzeit,  Valentine  in  "  The  Huguenots," 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  many  other  characters.  As 
you  see,  she  can  give  soprano  parts  very  well,  for  her 
high  register  is  good  and  full.  She  seems  to  me  to 
have  a  remarkable  power  of  conveying  feeling  with 
her  voice ;  for  instance  in  Lohengrin  as  Ortrud,  (a 
capital  performance  of  hers),  her  call  to  Elsa,  (her 
enemy,)  from  the  dark  street  to  the  lighted  palace 
balcony,  sounds  as  if  coming  from  a  broken-hearted 
woman  ;  and  in  Don  Juan,  she  really  gives  the  sen- 
sation of  tarnished  and  incensed  honor,  of  angry 
and  insulted  love,  which  is  so  rarely  conveyed  by 
singers  of  Donna  Elvira.  Of  her  "  Fidelio"  I  have 
already  spoken. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  which  of  these  three  sing- 
ers is  the  best.  Frau  Dustmann  is  to  my  mind  an 
excellent,  very  charming  lyric  singer ;  as  soon  as 
she  tries  a  heroic  part,  I  am  sorry  ;  for  though  she 
often  soars  high  in  her  enthusiasm  and  poetic  feeling, 
she  is  liable  to  lose  her  balance,  then  the  result  is 
bad.  Fran  Czillag,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  purely 
heroic  singer,  and  is  usually  misplaced  in  other 
parts.  I  do  not  think  her  musical  feelings  are  as 
quick  as  those  of  Fran  Dustmann,  but  they  are  often 
more  correct  in  the  end.  She  is  very  correct  in  the 
music,  (the  mere  notes,)  of  her  parts,  and  enunci- 
ates pretty  clearly  the  words.  Fran  Dustmann  is 
incorrect,  and  is  careless  in  her  enunciation.  They 
both  act  pretty  well,  sometimes  very  well. 

Fraulein  Tietjens  is  not  a  singer  of  so  decided  a 
character,  in  part  because  she  is  not  so  good  in  either 
direction  as  the  others.  She  has  never  in  my  experi- 
ence risen  to  such  a  height  as  the  others,  never  car- 
ried away  her  hearers  entirely,  although  she  has 
sometimes  for  a  few  moments  sung  as  if  inspired.  I 
think  that  she  rarely  does  her  best ;  do  any  of  us  ? 
"We  come  at  last  to  one  fine  quality  dear  to  all  men, 
womanliness ;  of  this  Fran  Dustmann  has  a  great 
portion,  and  through  it  she  wins  our  hearts.  All 
these  ladies  are  open  to  much  censure,  for  they  all 
sing  too  coarsely  and  too  egotistically.  They  will 
compare  very  favorably  with  any  singers  in  the 
world  almost ;  but  one  still  seeks  more  delicacy,  more 
pure  taste,  less  vanity,  and  lastly  so  trae  a  love  and 
veneration  of  this  beautiful  art,  that  they  themselves 
should  disappear  in  their  characters  rendered.  A 
singer  should  seek  the  truest,  most  delicate  means 
for  rendering  the  music  ;  should  study,  think  and  Jeel 
herself  into  the  part,  and  then  should  become  purely 
objective.  I  am  quite  aware  how  seldom  this  hap- 
pens in  any  branch  of  music  or  of  other  arts,  but  it 
must  be,  if  we  would  approach  perfection.  Objec- 
tiveness  is  a  very  great  virtue  in  an  executing  artist, 
for  it  proves  real  love  of  his  art.  We  have  one  such 
piano-player  in  Vienna,  a  young  man  just  coming 
forward  and  much  admired  by  real  lovers  of  music 
here  ;  the  world  may  hear  of  him  later,  as  you  cer- 
tainly shall.  J.  L. 

New  Yokk,  Dec.  5. — The  opera  season  closed  last 
Saturday  with  a  matinde,  at  which  Adelina  Patti 
sang  in  Sonnambida.  As  Amina,  this  gifted  young 
prima  donna,  has  created  quite  as  favorable  a  sensa- 
tion as  she  did  in  Lucia,  and  both  public  and  critics 
are  unanimous  in  her  praise.  Hers  has  indeed  been  a 
brilliant  success.  She  sang  at  three  evening  and  two 
day  performances,  and  drew  crowded  houses  every 
time.     She  saved  the  season  from  utter  failure. 

Among  the  later  operas  of  the  season  was  Meyer- 
beer's Huguenots,  which  was  played  twice  with  moder- 
ate success,  with  Gazzaniga  as  Valentine,  Colsost 
as  the  Queen,  Stigelli  as  Raoul,  and  Jdnca  as 
Marcel.  The  great  success  of  the  revival  was  Sti- 
gelli ;  he  sang  the  music  of  Raoul,  and  especially  the 
great  duet  in  the  fourth  act,  with  wonderful  power 
and  effect.  No  tenor  here  has  ever  come  near  him  in 
this  opera.  Stigelli  has  had  during  his  engagement 
a  genuine  success,  which  he  owes  to  his  excellent 
method  rather  than  to  any  personal  advantages,  or  to 
an  extraordinarily  beautifitl  voice,  like  Brignoli. 
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The  company  have  gone  to  Philadelphia,  where 
they  will  remain  a  couple  of  weeks.  They  open 
with  Gazzaniga,  Brignoli  and  Amodio  in  Poli-uto. 

During  their  absence,  an  experiment  of  cheap 
Italian  opera  will  be  tried  at  Niblo's  Theatre,  at  fifty 
and  twenty-five  cent  prices  of  admission.  The  com- 
pany, under  the  leadership  of  Cakl  Anschutz,  will 
consist  of  singers  who  have  been  unable  to  get  en- 
gagements with  the  UUman-Strakosch  troupe.  First 
on  the  list  come  Albebtini  and  Beaucakde,  who 
have  broken  their  engagement  with  Strakosch.  Then 
there  is  Frezzolini,  who  has  been  six  months  in  this 
country  without  once  singing  in  public.  Abdavani 
will  be  the  baritone ;  he  is  young  and  a  fair  singer. 
Maccafebbi  and  Beaucaede  will  be  the  tenors. 
As  yet  the  opening  opera  is  not  announced,  and  I  fear 
that  the  whole  afl'air  will  be  a  fizzle.  Opera  in  New 
York  seems  only  to  thrive  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
and  it  does  not  thrive  remarkably  well  there. 

There  is  little  duing  in  the  Concert  line.  Mr.  C. 
Jerome  Hopkins  gave  a  charitable  Concert  at  the 
Palace  Garden,  Music  Hall,  at  which  he  produced 
with  success  several  of  his  own  compositions.  One 
of  his  melodies  has  been  adqpted  by  Schreiber  as  a 
cornet  piece,  and  is  already  popular. 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  for  a  series  of  mammoth 
instrumental  and  vocal  Concerts  during  the  winter, 
in  which  resident  talent  will  be  engaged. 

The  music  of  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers  "  is  becoming 
popular  with  amateurs,  and  I  think  that  at  the  next 
opera  season  it  will  prove  an  attractive  card. 

Trovatob. 
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BOSTON,  DEC.  10,  1859. 

Mnsio  IN  THIS  NUMBEE.  —  Anthem  :  "  As  pants  the  Hart," 
arranged  for  Six  Voices,  from  Spohr's  *'  Crucifixion." 


Schindler's  life  of  Beethoven. 

Siosraphie  von  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  verfasst  von  Anton 
ScHiNDLER.  Dritte,  neu  bearbeitete  und  Termehrte  [Auflage. 
2  vols.  8vo.  Miinster,  1860,  (69). 

Our  readers  have,  many  of  them  at  least  we 
hope,  some  acquaintance  with  an  English  work, 
known  as  "  Moscheles'  Life  of  Beethoven,"  the 
name  of  the  real  author  not  appearing  upon  the 
title  page.  That  author  is  in  fact  the  above 
named  Anton  Schindlek,  and  the  body  of  the 
English  work  is  but  a  translation  from  the  Ger- 
man. Schindler's  first  edition  appeared  at  Miins- 
ter, in  Westphalia,  in  1840 ;  a  second,  with  a  few 
additions  in  the  appendix,  in  1845  ;  and  now  in 
October,  1859,  a  third,  "  re-written  and  with  ad- 
ditions." 

Schindler  has  for  more  than  twenty  years  been 
one  of  the  "  best  abused  "  men  in  Germany.  In 
how  far  he  has  deserved  the  treatment  which  he 
has  received  from  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  Dorn, 
and  from  the  partizans  of  each  in  the  German 
musical  world,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire. 
He  has  certainly  never  hesitated  to  express  his 
opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  great 
musicians  have  thought  proper  to  conduct  Beet- 
hoven's works  at  festivals,  and  in  terms  perhaps 
more  remarkable  for  plainness  than  politeness. 
Musicians  in  all  parts  of  Germany  will  warn  you 
against  Schindler,  as  being  unworthy  of  credence 
— and  yet  whoever  writes  upon  Beethoven  plun- 
ders him  !  From  a  pretty  extensive  examination 
of  the  musical  literature  of  Germany,  which  can 
by  any  possibility  throw  light  upon  Schindler's 
statements,  not  excepting  the  controversies, 
which  have  appeared  between    him  and  others 


in  the  Kolner  Zeilung,  and  other  non-musical 
newspapers,  we  venture  to  say,  that  as  Wegeler 
and  Ries'  "  Noiizen "  are  the  grand  fountain  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  younger  years  of  the  great 
composer,  so  Schindler's  book  is  the  most  import- 
ant work  upon  his  later  years.  As  biographical 
authorities,  the  books  of  Lenz  and  Mazx  are  con- 
temptible. This  new  edition  of  Schindler's  work 
is  a  new  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Beethoven, 
and  contains  very  much  important  and  interest- 
ing matter.  And  precisely  because  it  is  so  im- 
portant and  interesting,  and  because  we  hope  it 
will  yet  find  its  way  into  the  world  in  an  English 
dress,  we  propose  to  give  our  readers  the  means 
of  correcting  certain  mistakes  into  which  the 
author  has  fallen. 

Schindler  lives  near  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
He  has  there  revised  his  work  and  prepared  it  for 
the  new  edition.  But  Beethoven  lived  and  died 
at  Vienna,  and  no  one,  who  has  not  by  long  con- 
tinued labor  collected  the  scattered  authorities 
in  that  city,  can  hope  to  write  of  his  early  life, 
the  period  of  his  great  productiveness  and  activ- 
ity, without  falling  into  many  mistakes.  When 
Schindler  speaks  from  his  own  observation  and 
experience,  we  are  rarely  if  ever  able  to  correct 
him ;  in  all  other  cases  he  is  as  liable  to  be  mis- 
informed as  any  other,  who  writes  without  the 
foundation  of  broad  and  comprehensive  re- 
search. We  repeat :  because  we  think  so  highly 
of  the  importance  of  Schindler's  work,  it  is  that 
we  give  the  following  list  of  some  of  the  principal 
errors  into  which  he  has  fallen. 

Vol.  1.  p.  3.  For  the  spider  story,  see  Disjou- 
val's  Arachnologie,  or  Schilling's  Lexicon  der  Ton- 
kunst,  where  it  will  be  found  it  rests  upon  a  mis- 
take, confounding  the  names  Berthaume  and 
Beethoven. 

P.  4.  Schindler  supposes  Neefe  had  lefl  Bonn, 
and  settled  in  Frankfort  in  1782.  The  fact  is, 
that  Neefe  was  there  only  by  leave  of  absence, 
for  a  short  time.  Bonn  remained  at  his  home 
until  August,  1796^nearly  four  years  after  Beet- 
hoven had  left  it  forever.  This  is  important,  as 
at  once  clearing  up  divers,  mystifications  in  which 
Schindler  is  here  on  pages  four  and  five  involved. 
P.  6.  Schindler  is  a  year  too  late  in  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  the  Waldstein,  Sonata,  op. 
53,— for  1806  read  1805. 

P.  10.  The  Sonata's  copied  into  Bosslers' 
Blumenlese,  Mr.  S.  thinks  are  utterly  lost.  We 
have  reason  to  think  they  are  the  three  youthful 
Sonatas,  of  which  we  know  one  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal edition  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin,  and  which  have  within  a  few  years  been 
reprinted,  both  in  that  city,  and  by  HoUe  in 
Wolfenbiittel. 

P.  11.  Note.  The  variations  on  a  March  by 
Dressier,  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  written 
when  the  author  was  twelve  years  old,  and  that 
they  preceded  the  Sonatas,  notwithstanding  on 
the  title  page  of  the  latter  we  read  "  by  Louis 
van  Beethoven  aged  eleven  years."  Our  reasons 
for  this  opinion  we  reserve  for  another  occasion 
and  place. 

P.  44.  Beethoven  was  in  Berlin  certainly  in 
June  1 796.  That  this  was  his  first  and  last  artis- 
tic tour  is  not  correct,  if  Tomaschek  may  be 
trusted,  who  says  expressly  that  Beethoven  gave 
concerts  in  Prague  in  1798. 

P.  50.  Mr.  S.  says,  (referring  to  his  catalogue, 
pp.  56,  et  seq.,)  "  it  may  be  taken  for  a  certainty 
that  no  one  of  the  works  noted  farther  on,  was 


written  before  the  year  1794."     To  this  we  sim- 
ply say  here,  "  doubted." 

P.  54.  Mr.  is.  doubts  the  anecdote  related  by 
Ries  that  the  Trios,  op.  1,  were  played  in  the 
presence  of  Haydn,  before  they  were  published, 
on  the  ground  that  the  great  composer  left  Vienna 
in  1794,  and  the  Trios  appeared  while  he  was 
still  in  England  in  1795.  Haydn  left  Vienna 
January  19,  1794,  and  Beethoven  advertised  his 
Trios  to  be  printed  by  subscription.  May  15, 
1795.  This  is  true,  and  yet  we  trust  Ries  in  this 
case,  and  that  they  were  already  written  and 
played  to  Haydn  before  the  close  of  1793.  We 
have  no  space  here  for  our  reasons. 

PP.  55 — 58.  In  regard  to  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  at  least  half  the  works  mentioned  on 
these  pages,  Mr.  S.  is  a  year  out  of  the  way. 

P.  5  7.  The  first  performance  of  the  first  Con- 
cert for  piano-forte  in  C,  says  Mr.  S.,  was  in 
spring,  1800.  We  know  of  its  having  been  per- 
formed in  public  twice  during  the  year  1795. 
It  was  the  second  Concerto  which  was  given  with 
the  Septet  and  first  Sjmphony. 

P.  78.  The  Balled  Prometheus,  greatly  extend- 
ed in  form  by  Vigana,  with  much  selected  music, 
instead  of,  and  in  addition  to  that  of  Beethoven, 
was  produced  at  Milan,  May  22,  1813,  from 
whence  it  went  the  round  of  the  principal  theatres 
of  Italy. 

P.  93.  As  to  the  "  Christus  am  Oelberg," 
(Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives),  Ries  says  ex- 
prestly,  that  Beethoven  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  it  upon  his  arrival  in  Vienna,  in  1800, 
(in  the  spring,)  Schindler  intimates  that  it  was 
not  performed  until  1803 — probably  correct — 
and  then  only  once  given.  AVe  know  of  three 
performances  erf  it  within  the  space  of  a  year — 
from  April  1803  to  April  1804. 

P.  95.  Mr.  S.  says,  that  the  "  object  of  Beet- 
hoven's autumnal   love  was  well  known  to  him," 

and   that  she   was  Marie  L.  P r,  (Pachler). 

He  is  nevertheless  mistaken.  The  "  autumnal 
love"  dated,  as  Mr.  S.  shows  upon  the  same 
page,  at  least  five  years  before  1816.  We  know 
that  Beethoven  had  a  project  of  marriage  in  his 
mind  in  1810,  from  another  source — and  this 
must  have  been  with  the  object  of  the  "  autumnal 
love" — i.  e.,  when  he  was  39  years  of  age. 
"Mark  how  plain  a  tale,"  &c.  In  1810,  Miss 
Koschak  was  16  years  old,  at  the  age  of  22 — in 
1816  she  married  Dr.  Pachler,  and  in  1817  came 
for  the  first  time  to  Vienna !  while  Beethoven 
never  was  in  Gratz,  her  native  place. 

P.  97.' The  date  of  the  letters  to  Julia  Gruici- 
ardi  was  1801.     Of  this  we  have  proof. 

P.  99.  Mr.  S.  dates  the  first  performance  of 
the  second  symphony,  and  the  C  minor  P.  F. 
Concerto,  July,  1804.  They  were  both  given  in 
the  spring  of  1803.     Before  that  ? 

P.  101.  We  understand  Mr.  Schindler  to  make 
Bernadotte  ambassador  to  the  Austrian  Court  in 
1804  or  1805.  In  fact,  he  reached  Vienna  in 
February,  1798,  and  left  April  15,  following. 

P.  112.  "The  American  ship-captain  Bridge- 
tower."  What  can  Mr.  Schindler  mean? 
Bridgetower  had  been  a  "  wonder  child  "  as  vio- 
linist, and  came  to  Vienna  as  a  virtuoso,  and  in- 
deed one  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
(George  IV.)  Rudolph  Kreutzer  was  not  in 
Vienna  in  1805,  so  far  as  we  can  learn — had 
been  there  seven  years  before.  As  to  the  Varia- 
tions, op.  35,  they  preceded  the  Heroic  S3Tnphony 
— they  were  not  "ericas  spater,"  (somewhat 
later). 
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p.  118.  Paer  and  Beethoven  were  at  work 
the  one  upon  his  "  Leonore,"  the  other  upon  his 
"  Fidelio,"  at  the  same  time — although  Paer  pro- 
duced his  a  year  in  advance  of  the  other. 

P.  119.  Beethoven's  opera  was  never  named 
"  Leonore,"  upon  the  theatre  bills— we  have  seen 
all  that  belong  to  the  years  1805—6.  Perhaps 
upon  the  large  street  l)ills,  but  this  we  doubt. 

P.  126.  "  So  rested  the  opera  again,  and  again 
full  eight  years  passed,"  before  it  came  upon  the 
stage.  Not  at  all ;  hardly  a  year  of  the  eight  in 
which  it  was  not  given,  and  in  fact  several  times. 

P.  140.  "  Of  grand  works,  except  the  Sonata 
in  F.  op.  55,  in  this  year,  (1806,^  none  appear- 
ed."    Our  list  gives  the  following : — 

Sonata  in  F.  op.  54. 

Trio  for  two  oboes  and  English  horn. 

Trio  arranged  for  stringed  instruments. 

Andante  Favori,  in  F.  3-8. 

Nos.  1,  and  2,  and  3,  of  six  grand  Sonatas  for 

piano  forte,  violin  and  'cello,  op.  60. 
No.  1,  2  of  three  grand  Trios,  op.  61. 
16  Variations  for  piano  forte,  violin  and  'cello, 

op.  44. 
Sinfomia  Eroica. 

Quite  a  difference  between  us  and  Mr.  Schind- 
ler. 

P.  141.  Four  symphonies  in  one  concert !  An 
error  as  we  think. 

P.  184.  Beethoven  was  not  in  Linz  in  the 
spring  of  1812,  and  the  memory  of  Count  Bruns- 
wick, (who  is  the  authority,)  has  here  failed  him 
and  misled  Schindler.  But  the  passage  is  worth 
translating.  "  According  to  his  account,  (Bruns- 
wick's), written  me  in  1843,  the  composition  of 
the  '  Ruins  of  Athens,'  falls  into  the  first  month 
of  the  year  1812  ;  at  the  same  time  the  plana  of 
the  two  symphonies,  [7th  and  8th,]  of  which  the 
eighth  in  F.,  was  wrought  out  during  Beethoven's 
visit  to  his  brother  Johann,  in  Linz,  in  the  spring. 
Thence  he  journeyed  to  Teplitz,  where  the 
overture  to  King  Stephen  was  written.  After 
his  return,  the  strengthened  master  went  to  work 
upon  the  Symphony  in  A,  No.  7."  Now  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  many  errors  can  be  contained 
in  so  few  words. 

1.  Beethoven  was  not  in  Linz,  in  the  spring  of 
1812. 

2.  Both  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens,"  music,  and 
that  of  King  Stephen,  had  been  composed,  sent 
to  Pesth,  rehearsed,  and  made  ready  for  per- 
formance on  the  9th  of  February. 

3.  The  eighth  symphony  was  not  written  out 
in  the  spring  of  1812,  at  Linz — as  Beethoven 
was  not  there ! 

4.  The  seventh  symphony  was  not  written  out 
after  Beethoven's  return  from  Teplitz,  having 
been  already  finished  before  May  8,  1812. 

5.  The  overture  to  King  Stephen  was  not 
written  in  Teplitz,  1812,  having  been  performed 
six  months  before,  and  not  in  Pesth  alone. 

6.  The  first  notice  of  the  eighth  symphony  is 
in  a  letter  of  Beethoven,  written  in  the  spring  of 
1813. 

PP.  207—212.  These  six  pages  of  the  dates  of 
first  performances  and  publication  of  Works  by 
Beethoven,  contain  many  inaccuracies  of  more 
or  less  importance ;  the  more  important  ones  how- 
ever may  be  corrected  from  the  foregoing. 

Having  now  reached  the  period  at  which  Mr. 
Schindler  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  great 
Master,  we  have  only  to  thank  him  for  the 
amount  of  valuable  and  interesting  matter,  which 


he  gives  us  in  relation  to  Beethoven's  later  years. 
One  curious  mistake,  however,  we  cannot  pass 
over  without  notice. 

In  vol.  IL,  p.  129,  is  a  note  frem  Beethoven  to 
Stephen  von  Breuning,  which  was  sent  with  a 
picture  of  the  composer.  "  Behind  this  picture, 
my  dear,  good  Steffen  "  &c. 

This  note  Mr.  S.  dates  1826,  and  says  the  pic- 
ture was  the  lithograph,  by  Stieler.  In  fact,  the 
picture  is  a  miniature  on  ivory,  and  was  present- 
ed to  Breuning  before  1810. 


Concerts, 

First  Philharmonic  Concert.  —  Mr. 
Carl  Zereahn's  series  opened  very  happily, 
last  Saturday  evening,  in  all  respects  but  one : 
—  the  Music  Hall  was  not  so  well  filled  as  we  had 
reason  to  expect.  But  it  was  the  right  kind  of 
audience,  attentive,  and  well  satisfied.  The  pro- 
gramme was  quite  rich  in  things  new  and  old. 
Part  I. 

1.  Symphony  in  F  major,  (No.  8.) Beethoven. 

I.  Allegro.  HI.  Menuetto. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando.        IV.  Allegro  molto. 

2.  Grand  Fantasia,  "  Sonnambula,"  for  the  Piano- 
Forte Thalberg. 

Arthur  Napoleon. 

3.  Overture:  "Jeesonda," Spohr. 

4.  Concertatuck,  for  Pianoforte,  with  Orchestra. . .  .Weber. 

Arthur  Napoleon. 

Part  II. 

5.  Les  Preludes  :  A  Symphonic  Poem,  (composed  af- 
ter words  by  Lamartine,) F.  Liszt. 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

6.  Grand    Paraphrase   on    "  Midsummer   Night's 
Dream." F.  Liszt. 

7.  Overture:  "  Les  Vepres  Siciliennes," Terdi. 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

It  is  nearly  three  years  since  we  have  heard 
the  Eighth  Symphony  entire.  At  that  time  we 
noted  down  our  impression  of  it  in  these  words : 

Its  fine  imaginative,  happy  movements  were  ren- 
dered with  much  truth  and  delicacy.  It  was  refresh- 
ing both  to  sense  and  soul ;  and  though  its  form  is 
smaller,  its  mood  less  earnest,  its  character  more  joy- 
ous and  Haydn-like,  and  less  tending  to  the  sublime, 
than  most  of  Beethoven's  other  symphonies,  yet  it 
bears  as  truly  as  any  of  them  the  stamp  of  genius 
and  of  deep  experience,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  in- 
terest, when  we  think  of  such  a  gush  of  delicious 
sunshine  coming  from  the  inmost  soul  of  one,  who 
could  not  know  such  joy,  had  he  not  been  as  great  a 
sufferer  and  as  grand  a  character  and  genius  as  Beet- 
hoven. It  is  his  opus  93 ;  he  wrote  it  in  his  dark 
days.  Yet  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  as  much  a 
"Joy"  symphony  as  the  "Choral" — only  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  more  purely  joyous,  the  simple,  spon- 
taneous expression  of  a  happy  moment,  and  not  the 
crowding  of  a  whole  life's  meaning  and  result  into  a 
symphony.  That  second  movement  expresses  a  more 
pure  and  perfect  happiness  than  almost  any  piece  of 
instrumental  music  which  we  can  now  recall,  and  it 
is  wholly  different  from  Mozart  or  Haydn,  implying 
vastly  greater  depth  of  nature  than  the  last,  at  all 
events.  This  Allegretto  scherzando  never  fails  to 
charm  to  the  demanding  of  a  repetition.  Indeed  so 
perfect  is  it  charm  that  it  ends  unexpectedly,  and  the 
mind  must  have  more.  The  Minuetto  is  somewhat 
Haydn-like,  and  so  are  the  themes  of  the  first  Allegro ; 
but  the  working  up,  the  treatment,  the  instrumenta- 
tion, show  an  inimitable  mastery  and  grace.  In  the 
Finale  joy  runs  riot  in  uncontainable  ecstacy  and 
play  of  poetic  fancy.  Here,  as  in  the  Allegretto,  is 
revealed  an  element  in  Beethoven,  not  perhaps  exact- 
ly fairy -like,  but  romantic  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
comparison  or  contrast  with  the  fairy  vein  of  Men* 
delssohn.  It  indeed  transports  you  far  more,  into  a 
yet  more  marvellous  realm  of  fine  imaginary  exist- 
ences, and  has  altogether  more  that  is  wholesome  and 
akin  to  Shakspeare,  than  Mendelssohn's  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream "  music.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  Beethoven  designed  anything  of  that  sort ;  but 
does  he  not  in  this  Symphony  reveal  a  faculty,  a  gen- 
ius, which  might  possibly  beat  Mendelssohn  upon  his 
own  ground  1  And  do  we  not  find  something  analo- 
gous to  the  Shakspearian  universality  and  power  of 


going  out  of  himself  and  living  in  his  creations  iu 
genius  which  can  produce  works  so  different  as  the 
Symphony  in  C  minor  and  this  joyous  and  imagina- 
tive No.  8 — this  last,  too,  at  a  time  when  life  was  any- 
thing but  joyous  outwardly  ? 

This  time  the  performance  must  have  been 
even  better,  and  the  Symphony  itself  was  all  and 
more  than  is  above  suggested.  It  had  lost  noth- 
ing of  its  charm ;  it  was  peculiarly  the  same,  in 
seeming  just  as  new  and  fresh  as  at  the  first  hear- 
ing :  for  this  is  the  miracle  cf  works  of  genius> 
that  they  grow  newer  instead  of  older.  We 
might  add  also,  that,  while,  as  before,  the  predom- 
inant expression  iu  it  was  the  exquisite  sunshini- 
ness  of  pure  and  tranquil  joy,  leaping  and  spark- 
ling at  times  in  the  sun,  —  we  felt  more  than  ev- 
er the  depth  of  life  in  it.  In  the  middle  portion 
of  the  first  movement,  where  the  sunny  little 
theme  slips  into  the  shade,  and  a  minor  mood 
comes  over  all  the  picture,  it  is  as  if  the  compo- 
ser relapsed  for  once  into  those  yearnings  of  a 
glorious  soul  in  bondage,  which  no  other  has  ex- 
pressed so  powerfully ;  there  he  touches  the  same 
vein  as  in  Leonore;  there  again  the  high,  pro- 
phetic impulses  despair  nof,  the  harmonies  upheave 
to  a  superb  climax ,  the  soul  emerges  into  sun- 
shine, and  the  little  theme-phrase,  which  entered 
with  the  first  measure  (much  as  in  the  Pastorale), 
playfully  goes  out  in  the  last.  The  Allegrettoi 
which  is  sunshine  without  speck  of  cloud  from 
the  first  note  to  the  last,  was  encored  as  usual ; 
but  did  not  deserve  it  more  than  each  of  the  four 
movements ;  since  each  gave  a  happiness  which 
one  would  thankfully  prolong. 

And  what  of  Arthur  Napoleon  —  the 
"great"  little  pianist?  A  slight,  black-hairedi 
handsome  boy  of  sixteen  or  so,  with  a  thoughtful, 
interesting  face,  and  simple,  lively,  child-like 
manners  —  except  that  he  has  caught  the  trick 
of  casting  his  eyes  up  in  playing,  to  look  as  if  in- 
spired. It  is  the  safest  way  at  least  for  one  in 
such  a  situation  to  assume  that  he  is  not  inspired. 
His  execution  is  certainly  wonderful ;  the  feats  of 
Thalberg  and  of  Liszt  seemed  easy  habits  with 
bis  hands ;  all  was  brilliant,  clear  and  nicely 
shaded.  And  it  was  more  than  execution ;  there 
was  good  conception,  and  good  feeling  ;  real  fer- 
vor. What  he  lacked  most  was  the  sustained 
cantabile  character  in  melodic  passages ;  he  struck 
the  tones  with  good  accent,  but  they  scarcely  sang 
themselves;  and  Thalberg  has  taught  that  the 
piano-forte  may  sing.  The  young  Arthur  has 
abundant  vigor,  and  sustained  himself  admirably 
through  Weber's  always  edifying  Concert-piece, 
so  that  it  counted  for  a  good  deal  on  the  classical 
and  genial  side  of  the  programme.  Was  ever 
subject  more  absurdly  chosen  for  fantastic  varia- 
tion treatment  than  the  "  Wedding  March "  ? 
So  complete  and  stately  is  it  in  itself,  that  it  can 
only  lose  by  being  stretched  out  thin,  and  doub- 
led back  upon  itself,  and  "  cut  up  into  little  stars" 
to  sparkle  in  the  tail  of  virtuoso  rockets.  The 
fairy  part,  however,  of  Listz's  paraphrase  was 
happier. 

We  have  next  to  speak  of  the  great  modern 
(or  "future")  feature  of  the  entertainment,  a 
more  ambitious  work  by  Liszt.  Liszt  has  now 
written,  it  is  said,  his  nine  —  not  Symphonies,  but 
"  Symphonic  Poems  "  —  so  called  (and  in  this 
sense  pertaining  to  the  Wagner  or  "  Music  of  the 
Future  "  direction)  because  they  have  not  an  ex- 
clusively and  purely  musical  reference,  and  do 
not  therefore  cling  to  the  usual  symphonic  form, 
but  take  their  texts  from  and  propose  to  illustrate 
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some  poem,  or  passage  from  a  poem,  or  some  po- 
et's life,  or  some  picture,  or  what  not.  Among 
the  titles  and  the  subjects,  which  he  has  thus 
treated,  we  have  seen  named :  "  Orpheus  "  ; 
"Tasso";  "  The  Ideals,"  of  Schiller;  "Faust"; 
Kaulbach's  painting,  "  The  Battle  of  the  Huns  "  ; 
"  Dante  "  (if  we  remember  rightly),  and  these 
"  Preludes,"  designed  as  a  tone-translation  and 
expansion  of  the  following  passage  in  Lamar- 
tine's  Meditations  Poetiques  : 

"  What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  Preludes  to  that 
unknown  song  whose  initial  solemn  note  is  tolled  by 
Death  ?  The  enchanted  dawn  of  every  life  is  love  ; 
but  where  is  the  destiny  on  whose  first  delicious  joys 
some  stoi'm  breaks  not — some  storm  whose  deadly 
blast  disperses  youth's  illusions,  whose  fiital  bolt  con- 
sumes its  altar !  And  what  soul  thus  cruelly  bruised, 
when  the  tempest  rolls  away,  seeks  not  to  rest  its 
memories  in  the  pleasant  calm  of  rural  life  1  Yet 
man  allows  himself  not  long  to  taste  the  kindly  quiet 
which  first  attracted  him  to  nature's  lap  ;  but  when 
the  trumpet  the  signal  gives,  he  runs  to  danger's  post 
whatever  be  the  fight  which  calls  him  to  its  lists  ;  that 
iu  the  strife  he  may  once  more  regain  full  knowledge 
of  himself  and  all  his  strength." 

These  themes  came  up  one  by  one  in  a  moving 
panorama,  as  it  were,  of  tone-pictures,  painted  on 
a  great  breadth  of  orchestral  canvas,  with  a 
richer  scale  than  usual  of  colors ;  thus  there  were 
three  flutes ;  four  horns  ;  a  huge  ophicleid,  thun- 
dering through  the  other  storm  of  brass ;  and  a 
harp  part,  represented  in  this  case  by  Mr.  Lang 
at  a  grand  piano.  You  heard  first  the  tolling, 
and  mysterious  solemn  harmonies,  vague  yearning 
questionings,  &c.,  as  at  thought  of  the  great  here- 
after ;  here  were  some  strange  and  large  effects, 
more  physically  imposing  than  beautiful  some- 
times. Next,  a  really  lovely  piece  of  rich,  sofl, 
subdued  harmony,  from  the  heart  tones  of  violasj 
'cellos,  &c.,  which  we  suppose  stood  for  the  "  dawn 
of  love."  Then  the  storm,  which  might  have 
satisfied  our  friend  Fry,  who  thinks  Beethoven 
failed  to  raise  much  of  a  storm  ;  there  was  a  wild, 
shrill,  chill  rushing  of  the  whole  mass  of  strings 
up  and  down  chromatic  scales,  which  was  certain- 
ly a  palpable  enough  suggestion  of  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  : — a  startling  effect,  although  we  can 
imagine  it  a  rather  cheap  one.  The  pastora' 
music  of  "rural  life,"  in  cheerful  six-eight  mea- 
sure, drew  its  tones  happily  and  skilfully  from 
the  warmest  instruments,  as  horns  and  ciai iuets, 
and  was  indeed  quite  charming.  Finally  the 
march-like  finale  had  a  breadth  and  energy  of 
on-sweep,  and  a  bold,  unsparing  wealth  of  instru" 
mentation,  which  sounded  for  all  the  world  like 
Wagner.  The  real  merit  of  the  work  appeared 
to  us  to  lie  in  the  remarkable  talent  shown  for 
instrumentation.  It  is  full  of  striking,  original, 
sometimes  exquisite  effects :  there  were  chord- 
phrases  and  blendings  of  instruments  in  it  which 
almost  opened  a  new  sense.  But  these  seem  rather 
the  accumulations  of  separate  efforts,  than  the 
spontaneous,  and  at  the  same  time  logically  neces- 
sitated outgrowth  from  one  central  and  all-vital- 
izing thought,  as  in  the  real  imaginative  works  of 
genius.  It  has  a  certain  outward  and  well  man- 
aged unity,  we  own  ;  but  not  that  sort  of  unity 
which  great  works  of  Art  have,  where  the  whole 
is  implied  and  felt  in  each  successive  part,  or 
rather  each  unfolding  phase.  A  more  instructive 
contrast  between  these  two  modes  of  production 
could  not  well  be  offered,  than  we  had  that  night 
in  Liszt's  "  Symphonic  Power,"  and  Beetho- 
ven's less  pretending,  but  most  imaginative  and 
genial  Symphony,  The  latter  music  haunts  you' 
mingles  with  your  life,  your  love,  forever  after 
you  have  heard  it :  will  the  former  ? 


The  overture  to  "  Jessonda  "  derived  new  in- 
terest from  the  recent  death  of  its  distinguished 
and  long  honored  composer  ;  and  it  presents  him 
indeed  in  some  of  his  best  phases.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing, interesting  overture,  but  by  no  means  a  great 
one.  That  by  Verdi — the  first  time  we  have 
had  a  regular  overture  from  him — is  an  effective 
piece  of  instrumentation,  dramatic  in  the  same 
outwardly  intense  way  that  Verdi  always  is,  and 
showing  a  more  marked  affinity  than  ever  with 
Meyerbeer. 

The  pieces  were  all  finely  executed,  the  or- 
chestra being  on  the  scale  of  six  first  violins,  six 
second,  four  double-bassos,  &c.  It  was  a  very  en- 
joyable and  very  instructive  concert.  The  only 
fault  we  have  to  find  was  with  the  order  of  the 
pieces.  The  Eighth  Symphony  would  have  been 
such  an  exquisite  last  thought  to  go  home  and 
sleep  upon  !  and  so  inspiring,  also,  to  look  for- 
ward to,  with  that  always  pleasant  feeling  that 
the  best  is  yet  to  come  ! 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. — A  stormy 
night  last  Tuesday,  but  Ja  fair  audience  consider- 
ing.    These  were  the  temptations  : 

1.  Eighth  Quintet  in  D  minor,  op.  38, Onslow, 

Allegretto  —  Scherzo  —  Andante  with  variations  —  Finale- 
Allegro  TiTace. 

2.  Lied  and  Scherzo  (for  Violoncello  and  Piano,)  H.  Marschner- 

Messrs.  Fries  and  Lang. 

3.  Quartet  No.  8,  in  F, Mozart- 

Allegro — Allegretto — Minuetto — Finale,  Presto. 

4.  Romanza  in  G,  for  Violin, Beethoven' 

Carl  Meisel. 

5.  Third  Piano  'Quartet,  in  B  minor Mendelssohn. 

Alio,  molto — Andante — Alio,  molto — ^Finale,  Alio,  vivace. 

Messrs.  Lang,  Schultze,  Krebs  and  Fries. 

Onslow  was  musician-like  and  elegant,  and 
tedious  as  usual ;  the  Mozart  Quartet  winning 
and  genial,  a.s  usual.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  played 
with  more  nicety  and  delicacy,  as  well  as  firmness 
and  consistency,  than  we  have  before  knew  him 
to  do,  in  the  Quartet  by  Mendelssohn,  which  is  a 
work  of  great  beauty,  and  depth  and  energy  of 
feeling.  The  young  pianist  constantly  improves. 
The  pieces  generally  were  well  rendered.  The 
two  duet  pieces  proved  agreeable  and  piquant 
novelties  to  most  listeners.  That  by  Marschner 
slugs  feelingly  in  the  first  movement,  and  has  a 
wild  and  tricksy  gayety  in  the  Scherzo.  Mr. 
Meisel  took  many  of  his  audience  by  surprise, 
by  his  clear  and  finished  violin  playing  in  the 
Beethoven  Romanza,  and  a  repetition  was  de- 
manded. 

Okchesteal  Union.  Thg  programme  for  Wed- 
nesday Afternoon  was  as  follows  : 

Symphony.    No.  4.    Jupiter.    (By  request.) Mozart. 

Waltz.    Panacea  Klinge Strauss. 

Overture.    Felsenmuehle Reissiger. 

Duetto.    Wm.  Tell Rossini. 

Herzel  Polka.    {1st  time.) Strauss. 

Finale.    From  the  Opera  sf  Lohengrin Wagner. 

Trovatore  Quadrilles Carl  Zerrahn. 

A  dark  and  foggy  afternoon.  The  gas  over  the 
stage  had  to  be  lighted  ;  and  to  the  sparse  assembly 
there  it  was  cheering  to  the  soul  to  sit  in  that  beauti- 
ful Mnsic  Hall,  with  the  bronze  Beethoven  and  the 
Apollo,  and  the  poetically  suggestive  walls  and  ceil- 
ing to  look  at,  while  Mozart's  Symphony  opened 
floods  of  warm  and  genial  light  within,  We  seldom 
have  enjoyed  it  more.  The  Strauss  waltz  was  a 
highly  agreeable  stimulus.  Reissiger's  overture  re- 
vived old  times,  and  seemed  as  good  as  ever  ;  it  was 
a  satisfaction  to  find  it  so,  having  just  read  the  death 
of  the  composer.  And  what  comforting  wealth  of 
melody  and  harmonic  treatment  there  is  in  that  duet 
scene  from  "  Tell  "  !  That  is  one  of  the  ffrmt  ope- 
ras ;  yet  Rossini  is  an  Italian  ;  and  the  Italian  taste 
runs  now  in  so  much  shallower  channels. 

C^  The  next  Afternoon  Concert  (Wednesday, 
Dec.  14)  will  take  place  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  be- 
cause a  Fair  will  occupy  the  Music  Hall. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

The  musical  excitements  of  this  week  have  literally 
blown  over,  and  some  of  the  concerts  have  blown 
down  the  stream  of  time.  Winter,  taking  advantage 
of  our  security  on  a  milder  than  a  May  day,  last  Fri- 
day, suddenly  swooped  down  upon  us,  and  has  done 
his  wintriest  ever  since.  Some  hundreds  of  people 
braved  the  snow-sleet  on  Sunday  night,  and  reached 
the  Music  Hall  only  to  retrace  their  steps  ;  the  second 
and  last  performance  of  "  Samson  "  was  postponed, 
and  will  take  place  to-morrow  night,  when  the  Han- 
del AND  Hatdn  Society  will  again  have  the  bril- 
'iant  aid  of  Mme.  Bishop,  and  of  the  other  singers, 
organist,  and  orchestra  that  they  had  before.  A  con- 
cert announced  by  Mme.  Bishop,  for  Wednesday 
night,  also  had  to  he  postponed  to  Friday.  To-night 
that  famous  prima  donna  sings  in  Gilmore's  popular 
and  cheap  concert  in  the  Music  Hall. 

A  superb  new  chandelier  for  our  Boston  Theatre 
has  just  been  finished  by  Cornelius  and  Baker,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  papers  of  that  city  are  in  rap- 
tures about  it.  It  is  seventeen  feet  in  diameter,  fifty- 
one  feet  in  circumference,  and  twenty-four  feet  high, 
being  probably  the  largest  chandelier  ever  constructed. 
It  has  five  rows  of  imitation  wax  burners,  making 
two  hundred  and  forty  lights  in  all.  The  lower  part, 
or  centre,  round  which  the  rows  of  burners  form  cir. 
cles,  is  basket-shaped,  and  the  whole  metallic  rims, 
which  are  very  rich,  are  of  or-moln.  The  cut-glasg 
drops,  or  prisms,  as  they  really  are,  are  of  Bohemian 
glass.  The  whole  weight  is  about  4000  pounds.  A 
special  contrivance  has  been  made  by  Cornelius  and 
Baker,  by  which  this  immense  weight  will  hang  as 
safely  over  the  parquette  of  the  theatre  as  if  it  weighed 
only  as  many  ounces  as  it  does  pounds.  It  can  be 
raised  or  depressed  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  a  wind- 
lass, and  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
chandeliers  in  the  world,  as  it  is  the  largest. 

We  have  printed  several  English  articles  upon  the 
death  of  Ludwig  Spohr,  and  his  character  as  a  man, 
and  a  composer.  That  hy  Mr.  Chorlet,  which  we 
copy  to-day  from  the  Athenaeum,  harmonizes  best  with 
our  own  experience  of  his  musie,  and  seems  to  award 

the  right  credit  with  the  right  qualifications 

From  a  Vienna  paper  we  translate  the  following  in- 
telligence: "At  Dresden,  on  the  7th  of  November, 
died  the  Court-kapellmeister  Karl  Gottlieb  Reis- 
siger ^composer  of  Die  Felsenmiihle),  Reissiger  was 
bom  Jan.  31,  1798,  in  Belzig  near  Wittenberg.  In 
his  thirteenth  year  he  became  a  pupil  at  the  Thomas- 
Sehule,  where  he  devoted  himself  industriously  to 
scientific  studies  and  to  music,  receiving  active  aid 
and  counsel  from  the  Cantor  Schicht.  He  had  al- 
ready entered  the  University,  where  his  tendency  to 
music  gained  so  the  upper  hand  with  him,  that  he 
thenceforth  gave  himself  exclusively  to  that.  After 
visiting  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  from  which  lat- 
ter place  he  made  a  tour  of  Itily  and  France,  sup- 
ported by  a  royal  stipend,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
teacher's  place  in  the  royal  musical  institute  in  Ber- 
lin. In  1826  he  was  called  to  Dresden  as  musical 
director  of  the  Court  theatre,  in  which  place  he  has 
exerted  a  beneficent  inflnence  both  as  an  artist  and  as 
a  man,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  More  than  200  works 
by  him  have  appeared,  establishing  for  him  a  lasting 
f;ime." 

Messrs.  O.fDitson  &  Co.  are  about  to  bring  out,  hy 
subscription,  a  new  work  of  important  magnitude  in 
the  department  of  Catholic  Church  Music.  It  is  a 
volume  of  origin.al  compositions,  by  J.  M.  V.  Buscii, 
a  member  of  that  church,  a  native  of  Copenhagen, 
who  has  resided  for  some  six  years  in  this  country, 
more  recently  in  Richmond,  Va.,  whence  ho  comes 
highly  recommended  by  the  Bishop  and  clergy.  The 
volume  will  include  the  following  compositions,  all 
with  Organ  or  Piano-Forte  accompaniment : 

1.  "Asperges  me."  2.  "Vidi  Aquani."  3.  "Mass," 
for  four  male  voices.  4.  "  Solemn  Mass,"  for  six 
diflisront  voices.  5.  "Vcni  Creator."  6.  "  O  Sahita- 
ris  Hostia."  7.  "  Tantum  ergo,"  8.  "  Alma  Re- 
deraptoris  Mater."  9.  "Ave  Rrgina  Coelornm." 
10.  "  Regina  Cocli."  11.  "  Salve  Regina."  12.  "Ave 
Mai-ia."     13.  "  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa." 
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Philadelphia.  —  A  "  Grand  Symphony  Con- 
cert "  took  place  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  Deo.  1,  with  moderate  attendance.  Carl 
Sentz  conducted.     The  Bulletin  says  : 

The  first  part  of  the  concert  consistedof  a  fine  over- 
ture of  Mendelssohn's,  The  "  Fair  Melusine,"  ex- 
tremely well  played.  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E  flat 
was  admirably  executed  by  Mr.  Wolfsohn,  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  Mme.  Johannsen  sang 
Ah,  mon  fls,  Taubert's  Bird  Song,  and  a  ballad  by 
Kiicken,  in  her  usuiil  excellent  style.  Then  followed 
Schubert's  Symphony  in  C  major,  each  of  the  four 
movements  of  which  was  finely  done  and  gave  com- 
plete satisfaction.  The  second  and  the  fourth  move- 
ments seemed  to  be  the  favorites  ;  but  the  whole 
work  is  a  grand  one,  and  nothing  could  be  spared 
from  it. 

On  the  same  evening  a  German  Company  appeared 
at  the  Academy,  and  made  a  good  impression.  "The 
piece  played,  however,  was  not  an  opera,  but  a  local 
drama  of  Berlin,  with  music  interspersed,  most  of 
the  airs  being  selected  from  well-known  composers." 

Mozart's  Magic  Flute  was  performed  on  the  2nd, 
The  same  authority  says  r 

It  was  not  done  in  the  best  style ;  for  the  company 
is  rather  an  acting  than  a  singing  one.  Mrs.  Sieden- 
burg,  by  dint  of  occasional  transpositions,  got  through 
the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Night  pretty  well ;  and  Miss 
Scheller,  though  she  often  sang  out  of  tnne,  was  a 
very  tolerable  Pamina.  Mr.  Lotti,  who  has  a  pleas- 
ant, well-managed  tenor  voice,  was  good  as  Pamino, 
and  Mr.  Lehmann's  Papageno  was  admirable.  The 
Papagena  of  Mrs.  Meaubert  was  also  good.  But  the 
Sarakro  of  Mr.  CEhrlein  was  very  bad,  and  there  is 
little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  any  of  the  other  charac- 
ters. There  was  some  good  new  scenery,  and  at 
times  there  was  a  good  performance  of  a  concerted 
piece.  But  the  entertainment  was,  as  a  whole,  wear- 
isome, and  not  calculated  to  make  many  converts  to 
Mozartism. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  the  last  programmes  of  the 
Afternoon  "  Rehearsals  "  of  the  Germania  Orchestra. 
Sentz  conductor. 

(Not.  19.) 

1.  Overture  to  Stradella Flotow. 

2.  Waltz.    Myrtle  Wreaths Strauss. 

3.  Chorus  of  the  Priests.    Tannh'iuser Wagner. 

4.  Symphony  No.  2  in  E  flat ;  Andante  and  Minuet. 

Mozart. 
6.  Overture  to  Oberon Weber. 

6.  Polka— Muses Strauss. 

7.  Conjuration  and  Benediction — Hug-uenots ..  Meyerbeer. 

(Dec.  3.) 

1.  Overture,  La  Gazza  Ladra R03.sini. 

2.  Bright  Star  of  Hope— Leclair Halevy. 

3.  Waltz— Nixen  Tanze Lffinner. 

4.  Andante,  from  Symphony,  No.  2 Beethoven. 

5.  Duetto — William  Tell Ros.gini. 

6.  Overture — Returning  from  Abroad Mendelssohn. 

7.  Introduction  and  Chorus — Tannhauser Wagner. 

8.  Galop— Hurrah  Sturm Kaer  Bdla. 

The  First  Classical  Soiree  of  Messrs.  Wolf- 
sohn and  Hohnstock  took  place  last  evening  in  the 
Foyer  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  which  was  entirely 
filled  with  a  fashionable  and  critical  company.  The 
performers  were,  besides  Messrs.  Wolfsohn  and 
Hohnstock,  Mr.  Heman  Allen,  (violin),  Mr.  Simon 
Hassler,  (viola),  and  Mr.  Charles  Schmitz,  (violon- 
cello). 'The  opening  piece  was  Beethoven's  well- 
known  and  beautiful  quartet  in  C  minor,  (Opus  18), 
which  was  faithfully  and  elegantly  performed.  Mr. 
Wolfsohn  then  played  Liszt's  arrangement  of  a 
march  from  Wagner's  Tannhauser,  in  which  all  the 
novelties  of  Wagner  are  accurately  reproduced  on 
the  piano.  It  was  finely  played,  but  this  public  has 
not  yet  caught  up  to  the  "  music  of  the  future,"  and 
we  doubt  whether  many  really  enjoyed  the  composi- 
tion. Mr.  Hohnstock  played  a  "fantaisie  cajrrice" 
of  Vieuxtemps  in  masterly  style.  Then  followed  a 
magnificent  quartet  by  Robert  Schumann,  (E  flat 
major.  Opus  44,)  in  four  movements.  This,  too,  re- 
quires familiarity  with  the  new  German  school  of  mu- 
sic, to  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  Still  it  gave  great 
delight  to  all,  and  if  heard  again,  would  be  still  more 
enjoyed.  The  soire'e  was  altogether  a  complete  suc- 
cess and  a  brilliant  opening  of  the  series. — Bulletin, 
Nov.  18. 

New  Orleans.  —  The  new  opera  house,  which  is 
called  The  Opera,  was  to  be  opened  on  the  1st.  inst. ; 
the  city  surveyor  having  certified  to  the  stability  of 
the  edifice.    The  piece  announced   was    Rossini's 


masterpiece,  '•  William  Tell,"  in  which  Gennibrel, 
the  favorite  basso,  was  to  make  his  re-appearance  ; 
and  the  following  artists  their  debuts  :  Mile.  Fetling- 
er,  prima  donna  ;  Mme.  Berthil  Marchal,  dugazon  ; 
Mr.  Mathieu,  first  tenor ;  Chas.  Petit,  light  tenor ; 
Melchise'dec,  baritone  ;  Vanlair,  comic  opera  basso. 

Buffalo,  N-  Y. — The  Lucy  Escott  opera  troupe 
opened  on  Monday  in  the  "  Bohemian  Girl."  The 
troupe  consists  of  Lucy  Escott,  Miss  Annie  Kemp, 
Miss  Duckworth,  Miss  Bordinot,  D.  Miranda,  Mr. 
Mayer,  Mr.  Bordinot,  Miss  Dnnn,  and  others. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  The  representation  of  Handel's 
sublime  Oratorio  of  the  "  Messiah,"  by  the  "Albany 
Sacred  Music  Society,"  at  the  new  Arsenal  Hall,  on 
Thanksgiving  evening,  drew  together  an  immense 
crowd,  which  was  estimated  as  high  as  2,000.  From 
the  long  and  severe  drill  which  the  society  had  gone 
through  with  at  their  several  rehearsals,  we  expected 
a  concert  worthy  of  themselves  and  their  distinguished 
leader.  Nor  were  we  disappointed.  As  a  whole,  the 
performance  was  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned, 
and  we  congratulate  this  fine  body  of  singers  on  their 
complete  success.  The  choruses  were  splendid 
throughout,  being  rendered  with  power  and  correct- 
ness, and  producing  all  the  fine  eSects  which  the  great 
master  intended  should  be  brought  out.  In  this  they 
were  greatly  assisted  by  the  excellent  Orchestra,  whose 
accompaniments  were  very  fine,  eliciting,  as  they  de- 
served, the  warm  admiration  of  the  audience.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  this  is  the  first 
Orchestra  which  has  fully  met  our  expectations. — 
Express. 

Havana,  Cuba. — Maretzek  is  playing  with  great 
success  in  Havana.  The  epening  opera  was  the  ever 
fresh  "  Barbier,"  with  the  Gassiers  and  the  new  ten- 
or. Testa,  in  the  cast,  which  has  been  repeated  three 
times.  Cortesi  made  her  debut  in  "  Satfo,"  and  cre- 
ated a  tiximendous  sensatioh.  The  Havanese  say 
that  she  is  the  best  SafFo  that  has  ever  been  in  Ha- 
vana. She  was  recalled  five  times  at  the  close  of  the 
opera.  See  also  added  to  her  triumph  in  "  Norma,' ' 
creating  a  great  furore.  She  will  appear  in  the  new 
operas  of  "  Poliuto,"  "  Macbeth,"  "  Medea,"  and 
"  Otello,"  during  the  season.  Madame  Gassier  will 
appear  in  the  new  operas  of  "  Martha,"  "  La  Zinga- 
rella,"  and  "  Fra  Diavolo."  She  is  a  great  favor- 
ite. Max  will  also  produce  "  Don  Giovanni,"  which 
has  not  been  sung  in  Havana  since  Bosio  and  Steffa- 
noni  were  there  :  his  new  tenor  Hernani,  whom  re- 
port speaks  highly  of,  will  debut  with  Cortesi  and  M. 
Gassier  in  the  opera  of  "  Lucrezia  Borgia."  He  also 
played  Rigoletto  on  the  23th  ult.,  being  the  first  night 
of  the  second  subscription,  with  renewed  success. 
Ettore  Barilli  was  the  Rigoletto,  and  was  good  ;  the 
cast  included  Madame  Gassier  and  Ada  Phillipps, 
who  are  both  great  favorites. 

Nashville,  Tenn. — A  concert  was  given  on  the 
18th  instant,  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Nashville  Female 
Academy,  by  Mdlle.  Camille  Urso,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mdlle.  Maria  de  Roode,  vocalist,  and  Mdlle. 
Athalie  Gasche,  (late  from  Paris,)  pianist.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  the  combined  efibrts  of  these 
three  pupils  of  the  Imperial  Conservatoire  de  Paris 
were  highly  pleasing. 

The  public  is  well  acquainted  with  the  wonderful 
powers  of  Mdlle.  Urso  on  her  one-toned  instrument. 
Mdlle.  Athalie  Gasche,  pupil  of  Herz,  and  first  prize 
of  the  Conservatoire,  having  been  in  the  city  only 
three  days,  was  fully  prepared  to  appear  and  take 
part  in  duets  of  much  difliculty. 

The  programme  was  arranged  with  taste.  "La 
Straniera,"  (Thalberg,)  by  Mdlle.  Gasche,  was  de- 
lightfully performed.  Her  touch  is  clear  and  bril- 
liant, with  that  remarkable  left  hand  execution  which 
ever  betrays  a  pupil  of  Herz. 

Aria,  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor"'  by  Mdlle.  de 
Roode.  This  difficult  aria,  "  Regnava  nel  silenzio," 
was  given  with  much  pathos.  "  Duo  de  Guillaume 
Tell,"  by  Mdlles.  Urso  and  Gasche.  This  gem  of 
the  opera  was  exquisitely  performed.  "  Polacca,  I 
Puritani,"  by  Mdlle.  de  Roode,  was  gracefully  sung. 
Her  voice  is  beautiful,  her  upper  notes  remarkably 
sweet  and  clear,  and  she  renders  staccato  passages 
charmingly.  "L'Ecume  de  Mer,"  (Herz)  by  Mdlle. 
Gasche,  was  brilliantly  executed.  The  last  two 
pieces,  "  Our  Starry  Flag,"  by  Madlle.  de  Roode, 
and  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  (Vieuxtemps)  by  Madlle. 
Urso,  were  loudly  applauded,  and  if  the  youths  pre- 
sent did  not  die  for  their  country  that  night,  it  was 
probably  because  no  opportunity  presented  itself. 

The  people  of  Nashville  will  have  the  benefit  of 
the  valuable  instruction  of  Mdlles.  de  Roode  and 
Gasche,  as  we  hear  they  are  engaged  in  the  flourish- 
ing Academy  of  that  city. — Corr  of  N.  Y.  Musical 
World. 
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Musio  BY  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
conYenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles  J  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Land  of  our  birth.     National  song.  B.  F.  Baher.  25 

An  eflfective  bass  or  baritone  solo  with  a  chorus  for 
men's  voices,  harmonized  in  three  parts.  Words  by 
P.  H  Sweetser,  Esct- 

I  love  thee  yet,  or  the  home  of  my  childhood, 

C.  W.  Glover.  25 
An  animated,  pretty  strain. 

Wert  thou  mine.    Ballad.  Franh  Mon.  25 

A  melody  of  unusual  freshness  and  power,  a  genu- 
ine inspiration,  such  as  the  best  song  writer  will  have 
only  once  in  a  while.  Designed  for  a  baritone  or  mez- 
zo-soprano voice.    Words  by  Chas.  Mackay. 

Charming  Sorrentina.     Canzonetta.       G.  Linley,  25 
Light  and  playful,  resembling  in  rhythm  the  bold 
and  gay  strains  of  the  "  Colassa "  and  '-Manola," 
about  as  difficult  as  the  latter.    A  highly  effective 
song,  if  delivered  gracefully. 

The  soul  of  music's  gone.     Song.       Geo.  Linley.  25 
A  sentimental  parlor  song,  pleasing  and  easy. 

Will  you  leave  the  land,  Jessie.       J.  W.  Cherry.  25 

Distinguished  by  this  author's  usual  grace  and  bril- 
liancy. 

Pike's  Peak.     Comic  Song.  G.  A.  Hoyt.  25 

A  parody  on  "Excelsior,"  very  funny,  wedded  to 
melody  written  in  a  popular  style. 

Instriimental  Mnsic. 

La  Ti-aviata.     Morceau  brillant.        H.  Hoffman.  40 
A  highly  effective  and  brilliant  introductory  move- 
ment and  transcription  of  the  favorite  air  of  the  duet : 
Parigi  o  cara. 

Un  souvenir  de  TOcean,  a  musical  illustration  on 
"  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep."      Hemtt.  50 

A  very  elaborate  work  by  the  author  of  the  much 
praised  Nocturne:  "A  voice  from  the  waves."  It 
gives  a  fine  arrangement  of  Knight's  popular  melody, 
illustrates  several  passages  of  the  poem  with  striking 
truth  and  beauty — among  others:  "Calm  and  peace- 
ful is  my  sleep  "  —  and  winds  up  with  a  brilliant  Fi- 
nale.   Rather  difficult, 

Circassian  Polka.    !Four  hands.     Chas.  D* Albert.  50 

Palermo  Quadrille.  "  "  50 

Schomberg  Galop.  "  "  45 

A  piece  of  dance-music,  if  performed  by  two  good 
players  instead  of  one,  is  generally  so  much  stronger 
marked,  much  more  uniform  in  time,  that  in  playing 
for  dancing,  a  four-hand  arrangement  should  always 
be  preferred,  if  possible.  The  above  arrangements 
offer  hardly  any  difficulties. 

Books. 

Fakmek's  Mass  in  B  Plat.    With  Latin  and 

English  Words.    By  Henry  Parmer. 

Well  adapted  to  Amateur-Choirs,  or  Singing-Socie- 
ties. For  the  benefit  of  the  latter  English  words  have 
been  added.  This  work  is  written  in  an  easy  and 
agreeable  style,  has  an  abundance  of  graceful,  pleas- 
ing melodies,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  solos  for  all  voices. 
It  is  treated  in  a  musician-like  manner,  which  will  at 
once  recommend  it  favorably  to  the  notice  of  organ- 
ists and  choir-leaders. 
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(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post.) 

The  beauty  of  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Irvinfr's  fu- 
neral took  place,  and  the  charmin<r  aspect  of  the  siir- 
lounding  country,  in  the  plorious  sunshine  which 
then  closed  our  long-  Indian  Summer,  have  prompted 
the  ensuintr  lines,  which  we  have  from  the  pen  of  a 
friend  of  the  departed  author,  himself  eminent  in  the 
world  of  letters. 

Suimyside. 

DECEMDER  1,   1859. 

The  dear,  quaint  cottage,  a.s  we  pass, 

No  clambering  rose  or  locusts  hide  5 
And  dead  leaves  fleck  the  matted  grass, — 

And  shadow  rests  on  Sunnyside; 

Not  by  the  flying  cloud-rack  cast. 

Nor  by  the  summer  foliage  bred, 
The  life-long  shadow  which  the  Past 

Lets  fall  where  cherished  joys  have  fled : 

For  he  whose  fancy  wove  a  spell, 

As  lasting  as  tile  scene  is  fair. 
And  made  the  mountain,  stream  and  dell 
His  own  dream-life  forever  share; 

He  who  with  England^s  household  grace, 
And  with  the  brave  romance  of  Spain, 

Tradition's  love  and  Nature's  face, 
Imbued  his  visionary  brain  ; 

Mused  in  Granada's  old  art?ado 

As  gu.i^hcd  the  Moorish  fount  at  noon, 

TVith  the  last  minstrel  thoughtful  strayed 
To  ruined  shrines  beneath  the  moon; 

And  breathed  the  tenderness  and  wit 

Thus  garnered,  in  expression  pure, 
As  now  his  thoughts  with  humor  flit. 

And  now  to  pathos  wisely  lure; 

Who  traced,  with  sympathetic  hand. 

Our  peerless  chieftain's  high  career; 
His  life,  that  gladdened  all  the  land. 

And  blest  a  home — is  ended  here. 

What  pensive  charms  of  nature  brood 

O'er  the  familiar  scene  to  day. 
As  if,  with  smile  and  tear,  she  wooed 

Our  hearts  a  mutual  rite  to  pay  I 

The  river  that  he  loved  so  well. 

Like  a  full  heart,  is  awed  to  calm. 
The  winter  air  that  wafts  his  knell 

Is  fragrant  with  autuainal  balm. 

A  veil  of  mist  hangs  soft  and  low 

Above  the  Catskilis'  wooded  range. 
While  sunbeams  on  the  slope  below 

Their  shroud  to  robes  of  glory  change. 

How  to  the  mourner's  patient  sight 

Ghde  the  tall  sails  along  the  shore. 
Like  a  procession  clad  in  whit« 

Athwart  broad  Hudson's  crystal  floor. 

So  light  the  haze,  in  floating  shades. 
Like  tears  through  which  wc  dimly  Bee, 

With  incense  crowns  the  Palisades, 
With  purple  wreathes  the  Tappan  Zee. 

And  ne'er  did  more  serene  repose 
Of  cloud  and  sunshine,  brook  and  brae, 

Round  Sleepy  Hollow  fondly  close, 
Than  on  its  lover's  burial  day.  h.  t.  t. 


Bettina's  Impression  of  Beethoven. 

[Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  just  supplied  a  want  long 
felt  in  the  literary  world,  by  giving  us  a  new  and  elegant  re- 
vised edition  of  ''Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child," 
from  which  we  take  the  following  passage.] 

To  you  I  may  confess,  that  I  believe  in  a  di- 
vine magic,  which  is  the  element  of  mental  na- 
ture; this  magic  docs  Beethoven  exercise  in  his 
art ;  all  relating  to  it,  which  lie  can  teach  you,  is 
pure  magic  ;  each  combination  is  the  organization 
of  a  higher  existence  ;  and  thus,  too,  does  Beet- 
hoven feel  himself  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new 


sensual  basis  in  spiritual  life.  You  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean  to  say  by  this,  and  what  is 
true.  Who  could  replace  this  spirit  ?  from  whom 
could  we  expect  an  equivalent  ?  The  whole 
business  of  mankind  passes  to  and  fi-o  before  him 
like  clock-work ;  he  alone  produces  freely  from 
out  himself  the  unforeseen,  the  uncreated.  What 
is  intercourse  with  the  world  to  him  who,  ere  the 
sunrise,  is  already  at  liis  sacred  work,  and  who 
after  sunset,  scarcely  looks  around  him, — who 
forgets  to  nourish  his  body,  and  is  borne  in  his 
flight  on  the  stream  of  inspiration,  far  beyond  the 
shores  of  flat  every-day  life  ?  He  says  himself; 
"  When  I  open  my  eyes,  I  cannot  but  sigh,  for 
what  I  see  is  against  my  religion,  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  despise  the  world,  which  has  no  presen- 
timent that  music  is  a  higher  revelation  tlian  all 
their  wisdom  and  philosophy.  Music  is  the  wine 
which  inspires  new  creations ;  and  I  am  the  Bac- 
chus who  presses  out  this  noble  wine  for  mankind 
and  makes  them  spirit-drunk ;  and  then,  when 
they  are  sober  again,  what  have  they  not  fished 
up  to  bring  with  them  to  dry  land  ?  I  have  no 
friend  ;  I  must  live  with  myself  alone  ;  but  I  well 
know  that  God  is  nearer  to  me  in  mj'  art  than  to 
others.  I  commune  with  him  without  dread  ;  I 
have  ever  acknowledged  and  understood  him ; 
neither  have  I  any  fear  for  my  music ;  it  can 
meet  no  evil  fate.  He  to  whom  it  makes  itself 
intelligible,  must  become  freed  from  all  the 
wretchedness  which  others  drag  about  with  them." 
All  this  did  Beethoven  say  to  me  the  first  time  I 
saw  him.  A  feeling  of  reveij;nce  penetrated  me, 
as,  with  such  friendly  openness,  he  uttered  his 
mind  to  me,  who  could  have  been  only  very  un- 
important to  him.  I  was  surprised,  too,  because 
I  bad  been  told  he  was  very  shy,  and  conversed 
with  no  one. 

They  were  afraid  to  introduce  me  to  him,  and 
I  was  forced  to  find  him  out  alone.  He  has  three 
dwellings,  in  which  he  alternately  secretes  him- 
self; one  in  the  country,  one  in  the  town,  and  the 
third  upon  the  bulwarks.  Here  I  found  him  up- 
on the  third  floor;  unannounced,  I  entered, — he 
was  seated  at  the  piano  :  I  mentioned  my  name  ; 
he  was  very  friendly  and  asked  if  I  would  hear  a 
song  that  he  had  just  composed  ;  then  he  sung, 
shrill  and  piercing,  so  that  the  plaintiveness  re- 
acted upon  the  hearer,  "  Know'st  thou  the  land." 
"  It  is  beautiful,  is  it  not  V  "  said  he,  inspired, 
"  most  beautiful !  I  will  sing  it  again."  He  was 
delighted  at  my  cheerful  praise.  "  Most  men," 
said  he,  "  are  touched  by  something  good,  but 
they  are  no  artisl-natures ;  artists  are  ardent,  they 
do  not  weep."  Then  he  sung  another  of  your 
songs,  to  which  he  had  a  few  days  ago  composed 
music,  "  Dry  not  the  tears  of  eternal  love."  He 
accompanied  me  home,  and  it  was  upon  the  way 
that  he  said  so  many  beautiful  things  upon  Art ; 
withal  he  spoke  so  loud,  stood  still  so  often  upon 
the  street,  that  some  courage  was  necessary  to 
listen  ;  he  spoke  passionately  and  much  too  start- 
lingly,  for  me  not  also  to  forget  that  we  were  in 
the  street.  They  were  much  surprised  to  see  me 
enter,  with  him,  in  a  large  company  assembled  to 
dine  with  us.  After  dinner,  he  placed  himself, 
unasked,  at  the  instrument,  and  played  long  and 
wonderfully  :  his  pride  and  genius  were  both  in 
ferment ;  under  such  excitement  his  spirit  creates 
the  inconceivable,  and  his  fingers  perform  the 
impossible.  Since  this  he  comes  every  day,  or  I 
go  to  him.  For  this  I  neglect  parties,  picture- 
galleries,  theatres,  and  oven  St.  Stephen's  tower 
itself.  Beethoven  says:  "Ah!  what  should  you 
see  there  7  I  will  fetch  you,  and  towards  eve- 
ning we  will  go  through  the  Schonbrunn  alley." 
Yesterday,  I  walked  with  him  in  a  splendid  gar- 
den, in  full  blossom,  all  tlie  hot-houses  were  open, 
the  scent  was  overpowering.  Beethoven  stood 
still  in  the  burning  sun,  and  said,  "  Goethe's  po- 


ems maintain  a  powerful  sway  over  me,  not  only 
by  their  matter,  but  also  their  rhythm;  I  am  dis- 
posed and  excited  to  compose  by  this  language, 
which  ever  forms  itself,  as  through  spirits,  to  more 
c.-calted  order,  already  carrying  within  itself  the 
mystery  of  harmonies.  Then,  from  the  focus  of 
inspiration,  1  feel  myself  compelled  to  let  the 
melody  stream  forth  on  all  sides.  I  follow  it: — ■ 
passionately,  overtake  it  again ;  I  sec  it  escape 
me,  vanish  amidst  the  crowd  of  varied  excite- 
ments,— soon  I  seize  upon  it  again  with  renewed 
passion  ;  I  cannot  part  from  it, — with  quick  rap- 
ture I  multiply  it,  in  every  form  of  modulation, 
and  at  the  last  moment,  I  triumph  over  the  first 
musical  thought, — see  now, — that's  a  symphony  ; 
— yes,  music  is  indeed  the  mediator  between  the 
spiritual  and  sensual  life.  I  should  like  to  speak 
with  Goethe  upon  this,  if  he  would  understand 
me.  ^Melody  is  the  sensual  life  of  poetry.  Do 
not  the  spiritual  contents  of  a  poem  become  sen- 
sual feeling  through  melody  ?  Do  we  not,  in 
Mignon's  song,  perceive  its  entire  sensual  frame 
of  mind  through  melody  ?  and  does  not  this  per- 
ception excite  again  to  new  productions  ?  There 
the  spirit  extends  itself  to  unbounded  universali- 
ity,  where  all  in  all  forms  itself  into  abed  for  the 
stream  of  feelings,  wliich  take  their  rise  in  the 
simple  musical  thought,  and  which  else  would  die 
unperceived  away :  this  is  harmony,  this  is  ex- 
pressed in  my  symphonies ;  the  blending  of  various 
forms  rolls  on  as  in  a  bed  to  its  goal.  Then  one 
feels  that  an  Eternal,  an  Infinite,  never  quite  to 
be  embraced,  lies  in  all  that  is  spiritual;  and  al- 
though in  m)'  works  I  have  always  a  feeling  of 
success,  yet  I  have  an  eternal  hunger, — that  wdiat 
seemed  exhausted  with  the  last  stroke  of  the 
drum  with  which  I  drive  my  enjoyment,  my  musi- 
cal convictions,  into  the  hearers, — to  begin  again 
like  a  child.  Speak  to  Goethe  of  me,  tell  him 
he  should  hear  my  symphonies ;  he  would  then 
allow  me  to  bo  right,  in  saying,  that  music  is  the 
only  unembodied  entrance  into  a  higher  sphere 
of  knowledge  which  possesses  man,  but  he  will 
never  be  able  to  possess  it." 


Schiller  Festivities  in  Europe. — The  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  Schiller  Festival  were  every- 
where the  same — solemnities  and  addresses  at  tlie 
academies  and  schools,  musical  and  theatrical  per- 
formances, festival  and  torchlight  processions,  and 
illuminations.  Tlie  Festival  has  not  fallen  short  of 
the  great  expectation  ;  everywhere,  from  Moscow  to 
Marseilles,  it  seems  to  have  been  favored  with  the 
brightest  of  autumn  weather.  The  Germans  in  Lon- 
don did  their  best,  and  so  did  they  at  Paris,  Brussels, 
and  other  not  German  capitals ;  the  German  colonies 
m  these  cities  form  bnt  a  small  minority  ;  yet  within 
their  walls,  and  to  tlie  large  body  of  their  puhlic, 
Schiller  was  hut  a  stranger.  "Who  is  Scliillerl" 
was  a  question  licard  in  tlic  Crystal  Paiacc.  Not  so 
in  Germanv.  In  whatever  town  you  clianccd  to  stay 
on  that  day,  you  were  struck  with'  tlie  festival  ajipear- 
ance  of  the  'place,  even  from  the  early  morning  ; 
there  were  the  hells  jjcaling  merrily,  as  if  they  had  a 
special  mission  to  celebrate  the  iioct,  who  knew  how 
to  explain  their  chimes  so  well ;  there  were  the  houses 
flagged  and  adorned  with  garlanils ;  there  wore  the 
cheerful  expectant  faces  ;  there  was  the  great  lioliday 
appearance  of  everything — and  a  holiday  it  was,  not 
only  for  the  schoollioy,  hut  business  and  politics  all 
had'  to  give  way  before  Schiller's  F'estival.  Whoever 
has  a  name  in  literature,  music,  or  the  plastic  art,  has 
exerted  his  powers  to  the  utmost  for  the  celebration 
of  the  day.  Berlin  was  at  first  refused  what  all  tlio 
other  large  towns  in  Gcrnntny  were  allowed  to  in- 
dulce  in  ;  hut  a  medium  was  hit  on,  in  the  solemn 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone  for  Schiller's  monu- 
nieutrwhich  will  stand  on  the  open  place  in  front  of 
the  theatre.  The  Prince  liegent  suhscribed  10,000 
thalers  towards  the  monument,  and  besides  this  ihe 
government  prize  for  the  best  German  drama  award- 
ed every  three  years,  was  annnnnced  in  the  official 
paper.     In  the  Vienna  procession  wore  1,000  torch- 
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bearers,  and  300  l)i)nncrs  wiivcd.  In  tlie  Stuttgart 
and  Leipzig;  processions,  all  the  dramati's  persons  of 
Schiller's  plays  were  represented  ;  bell-castors  guided 
a  carr  with  a  belt,  that  chimed  in  the  procession  ;  an- 
other cart  bore  Schiller's  house  with  a  baking  oven 
in  it,  (SchiJler's  grandfather  had  been  a  baker),  out 
of  which  canne  a  sort  of  hot  rolls  (Bretzeln),  which 
were  distributed  an>ong  the  people  ;  a  printing  press 
in  the  procession  distributed  Schiller's  poem,  "An 
die  Freivlc  ;"  liichantes  spent  the  "  Marbach  Schil- 
ler," a  mixture  of  red  and  white  wine,  and  gardeners 
threw  flowers  among  tbc  crowd.  Fran  von  Gleichen, 
the  only  surviving  child  of  the  poet,  was  present  at 
the  Stiittgart  Festival,  and  was  welcomed  solcnmly 
by  tlic  aiuhorities  of  the  place :  she  seemed  deeply 
nioved.  Jtarlxich  and  Gohlis,  near  Leipzig,  were 
places  of  pilgrimage  to  thousands  of  people.  The 
Weimar  procession  moved  to  the  Fiirstengruft,  where 
lam-el  wreaths  and  flowers  were  deposited  on  Schil- 
ler's grave  by  the  hands  of  the  young  ;  from  thence 
to  the  Schiller  and  Gtcthe  monument,  where  the  ad- 
dress was  delivered.  At  Hamburg,  the  illnminalion 
of  the  Alsterbassin  is  said  to  have  made  a  particular- 
ly fine  effect,  with  the  houses  and  ships  flagged  and 
brilli.<intly  illuminated,  the  moon  all  the  while  trying 
to  eclipse  it  all,  bat  only  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  In  the  Hamburg  procession  walked  upwards 
of  20,000  people,  twenty-four  music  bands,  and 
2,000  singers.  The  Alster  club  closed  this  monster 
procession,  with  a  large  boat  in  its  centre,  drawn  by 
eight  flne  horses.  The  "  Lay  of  the  Bell  "  has  been 
performed  almost  everywhere,  at  some  places  witli 
Uomberg's  composition,  at  others  it  was  merely  spok- 
en, accompanied  by  scenic  representations  and 
tableaux  vivmits;  these  last  were  particularly  fine  at 
Mimich.  Here  too  the  "  Song  of  the  Bell  "  was 
spoken  by  Sophia  Schroeder,  the  once  famous  trage- 
dian, now  almost  eighty  yeai's  of  age.  OM  King 
Lndwig  willingly  opened  his  Feldherrn-Halle  for  the 
performance  of  the  Festival  Cantata.  Large  dona- 
tions have  been  given  for  the  Schiller.Stiftnng,a  soci- 
ety for  the  support  of  i»or  authors  and  their  families, 
which  has  started  under  the  patronage  of  Schiller's 
name,  in  imitatio.n  of  she  London  Society.  XYe  hear 
that  at  Vienna  alone,  20,000  florins  have  been  sub- 
scribed. Thus,  when  the  remembrance  of  this  re- 
markable Festival  shall  have  faded  away,  this  one 
Iwautifnl  fact  will  last  to  remind  a  younger  genera- 
tion of  Schiller's  Centenaij  Birthday. 


Death  oy  Reissiger,  the  Compo-^eis. — Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  we  had  to  aimounce  the  death  of 
Louis  Spohr,  and  already  another  well-known  name 
in  the  musical  world,  Karl  Gottlieb  Reissiger,  has 
gone  from  among  as.  Reissiger  died  at  Dresden  on 
the  7th  inst.  Born  on  the  .3Ist  of  January,  1798,  at 
Belzig,  near  Wittenberg,  he  went  afterwards  to  col- 
lege at  Leipzig,  and  from  thence  to  the  university. 
Here  he  resolved  upon  devoting  himself  to  music 
entirely;  accordingly,  in  1821,  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  composed  his  first  opera,  "  Das  Rocken- 
weibehen,"  which  was  not  performed,  however,  as 
the  words  did  not  pass  the  censor.  Since  1826  he 
has  been  settled  at  l>resden,  where  he  succeeded  Kai-1 
Maria  von  Weber  in  bis  oflice  as  Kapelliiieistei-.  His 
popularity  was  more  won  by  his  songs  than  by  his 
dramatic  compositions.  We  only  mention  "  Vater 
Noah,"  and  "  Die  beiden  Grenadlere,"  which  are 
known  and  sung  by  old  and  j'oung.  Reissiger  will 
be  best  recollected  in  England  by  his  piano  forte 
trios,  which  have  a  certain  elegance  and  way  of  their 
own,  though  they  do  not  rise  to  great  music,  and 
which  are  accessible  to  amateurs  ;  also  by  that  beau- 
tiful melody,  introduced  here  under  the  name  of  "  C. 
M.  Weber's   last   waltz." — London  Aihenccum,  Noii. 

imh. 


SiGNon  Mario  Fighting  a  Duel. — The  Mad- 
rid correspondent  >'  the  London  Advertiser,  writing 
on  the  16th  instant  cjvs  : 

"  The  brutal  treatment  which  Madame  Grisi  has 
expeiienccd  at  the  hands  of  the  high-born,  well-bred, 
potato-hurling,  howling  audiences  which  frequent  the 
Italian  Opera  here,  has  given  rise  to  much  recrimina- 
tion. Signor  Mario  has  naturally  resented  these  in- 
sults. But  in  his  remonstrances  he  has  been  met  by 
the  remark,  that  during  the  hey-day  of  her  prosper- 
ity, Madame  Grisi  disdained  to  accept  any  of  the 
brilliant  offers  of  the  Madrid  managers,  and  that  she 
only  does  so  now,  when  her  cracked  and  broken 
voice  fails  to  procure  any  price  in  the  market.  Many 
angry  discussions  have  arisen,  and  at  last  they  have 
resulted  in  a  duel,  which  came  off  yesterday.  The 
principals  were  Signor  Mario  and  Senor  San'Miguel, 
the  director  of  the  Principe  Theatre.  After  several 
passes,  and  both  combatants  were  wounded,  the  one 
in  the  face,  the  other  in  the  arm,  the  seconds  inter- 
fered, and  the  honor  of  both  was  declared  Scot  free. 
Neither    has    been   seriously  hurt ;    indeed,   Mario 


would  be  able  to  sing  again  next  week,  were  bis 
services  required,  but  he  will  decline  ever  again  to 
sing  in  this  capital." 


A  Few  Hints  about  "Samson." 

My  Dear  Dwight  :  I  have  just  returned  from 
hearing  "  Samson  "  in  the  Music  Hall.  I  enjoyed 
it  highly,  with  five  other  members  of  my  family,  but 
there  were  a  few  drawbacks  to  our  pleasure,  and  I 
wish  the  privilege  of  stating  them,  through  yon,  to 
the  managers  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and 
to  the  public. 

First.  I  prefer  oratorio  to  opera,  because  in  the 
opera  the  costumes,  &c.,  distract  my  attention  from 
the  music.  I  think  therefore  the  managers  made  a 
great  mistake  this  evening,  in  having  one  of  the 
singers  dressed  in  costume  to  represent  Dalilah,  "  be- 
decked and  gay,"  and  "  sailing  like  a  stately  ship." 
It  must  have  been  painful  to  the  lady's  own  good 
taste,  to  make  her  thus  conspicuons,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly painful  to  those  who  wished  to  hear  Handel, 
rather  than  to  see  dresses. 

Secondly.  I  have  preferred  oratorio  to  opera,  be- 
cause the  applause  in  the  opera  is  an  interruption 
and  annoyance.  When  I  first  went  to  the  oratorio 
it  was  not  the  custom  to  applaud,  and  when  this 
evening  the  audience  not  only  applauded,  but  ap- 
plauded the  singing  of  "  Let  the  bright  seraj)him  " 
by  a  lady  dressed  in  character  for  Dalilah,  I  confess 
I  could  not  help  feeling  greatly  annoyed.  Could  not 
the  managers  by  an  earnest  request  to  the  audience, 
just  before  the  performance,  restore  to  oratorio  lovers 
their  old  pleasure,  of  having  music  uninterrupted  by 
plaudits  to  the  musicians'! 

Thirdly.  There  is  no  chorus  that  seems  to  me 
finer  than,  "  Let  their  celestial  concerts,"  but  it  was 
difficult  to  hear  it  on  account  of  so  many  going  out. 
How  would  it  answer  to  introdnca another  chorus 
after  it,  so  as  to  let  all  sit  and  hear,  "  Let  their  celes- 
tial concerts,"  uninterrupted  by  persons  going  out  ? 

Fourthly.  The  Dead  March  from  "Saul,"  is  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  music  ever  written  by  mortal  pen, 
— but  does  it  fit  the  place  so  well  as  the  Dead  March 
in  "Samson  "? 


-jirlz  ^' 


Have  the  Handel  aiul  Haydn  Society  ever  tried 
the  effect  of  introducing  this  march  ?  balancing  itself 
so  wonderfully  between  the  chorus  of  lamentation  and 
the  songs  of  eulogy, — and  if  not,  why  not  ? 

Octagon. 


Philadelphia.  —  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Socie- 
ty gave  its  first  concert  at  Concert  Hall,  on  the  6th, 
with  a  large  audience.     We  quote  from  the  Bulletin  : 

The  programme  consisted  of  chornses  from  well 
known  oratorios,  solos,  duos  and  ovei-tures.  The 
choruses  weie  rendered  with  remarkable  precision 
and  spirit,  and  evidenced  careful  and  thorough  re- 
hearsal. An  incease  of  contraltos  would  no  doubt 
he  desirable,  as  there  is  an  apparent  lack  of  this  force 
in  this  chorus. 

Mr.  H.,  tenor,  sang  his  beautiful  song,  "  Oh,  whis- 
per what  thou  feelest,"  with  fine  feeling  and  senti- 
ment, and  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 

The  soprano.  Aria,  "  Gratias  a(/i?nus  Tibi,"  sung 
by  Mrs.  R.,  with  clarinet  obti<;ato,  afibrded  a  fine  op- 
portunity for  a  display  of  executive  abilities. 

Mr.  H.,  basso,  gave  a  very  satisfactory  rendering 
of  the  song  "  In  diesen  heilipen  Hallen,"  from  Mozart's 
ZimlerJlOle ;  a  better  understanding  with  the  orches- 
tra would  have  been  an  imprevement. 

The  Miserere,  from  II  Trovatore,  was  given  with 
splendid  eflTect,  and  really  loses  little  from  the  lack  of 
the  accustomed  niise-en-scene.  The  superb  perfor- 
mance of  the  solos  ^'  D*anior  suW  alii'osee,  for  soprano 
and  "  Ah !  die  la  mm-te,"  for  tenor,  deserve  special 
mention. 

The  performance  of  Kreutzer's  Chapel  Chorus,  for 
male  voices,  certainly  rivalled,  if  it  did  not  excel,  our 


German  societies,  with  whom  this  noble  composition 
is  perfectly  familiar.  The  fine  quartet,  "  Gracious 
S)iirit"  was  beautifully  sung  and  elicited  hearty  ap- 
plause, The  overtures  to  ilaiihn  and  Ziinipa  were 
finely  ]>laycd  by  the  Gerujania — Mr.  Scntz  leading. 
Mr.  B.  Can-  Cross  conducted  the  choruses  in  an  able 
maimer.  Encores  seemed  to  be  the  rale,  and  not  the 
exception,  but  the  performers  were  good  natured  and 
the  concert  was  a  decided  success. 

New  Orleans.  —  The  Picoijime  of  Dec.  1,  de- 
scribes a  rcheai-sal  at  the  Opera : 

We  had  the  satisfaction  of  forming  one  of  a  fa- 
vored party  who  attended  the  rehearsal  of  the  "Wil- 
lijtm  Tell,"  of  Hossini,  last  evening,  at  tbc  new  Oj)- 
cra  House,  in  Toulonse  street,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing,  for  the  first  time,  .some  of  the  new  troupe 
recently  imported  by  Mr.  Boudonsquic,  the  discrimi- 
nating manager  of  this  elegant  establishment. 

Our  musical  readers — the  most  exacting  of  them — 
may  prepare  themselves  for  a  sensation,  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  noble  opera.  They  will  find  in 
Mous.  Mathieu,  the  new  tenore  robnsto,  an  artist  of 
the  higher  class.  With  a  voice  of  the  largest  com- 
pass, exquisitely  fresh,  clear,  full,  unstrained  in  every 
part  of  its  register,  peculiarly  sweet  and  sympathetic 
in  its  upper,  and  resonant  and  telling  in  its  middle 
and  lower  range,  he  gives  to  the  trying  role  of  yl;-- 
7io/f/ a  breadth  and  completeness  which  hut  few  ten- 
ors, in  our  time,  have  equalled,  and  none  have  ex- 
celled. He  is  elegant  and  graceful,  moreover,  in 
mien  and  action  ;  and  in  this,  while  fully  equalling 
Brignoli  as  a  singer,  he  is  far  his  superior  as  an  actor, 
having  none  of  that  stiffness  and  awkwardness,  which 
so  mar  the  best  of  that  favorite  Italian  tenor's  efforts. 
Mathieu  reminded  us  of  Mario,  in  sonic  of  the  more 
delicate  portions  of  this  role,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
delicious  duo  with  Mritliilde,  in  the  second  act.  But 
Mathieu  is  a  more  sali^fuc-tory  because  a  more  con- 
scientious singer  than  Mario  ;  he  evidently  is  not 
likely  ever  to  disappoint  his  audience  by  slurring  bis 
music.  A  large  portion  of  his  part  he  sang,  last 
niubt,  in  half  voice,  but  in  others  he  came  out  with 
all  his  powers  ;  as  in  the  memorable  trio  with  Wil- 
liam Tell  and  Wfdter. 

And  these  two  parts  arc  pro]iortionably  well  filled  ; 
the  first  by  the  new  baritone,  Melchisedec,  and  the 
latter  by  onr  old  favorite,  Genibrel.  The  former  is 
the  l)cst  in  bis  role  wc  have  bad  here  for  years  ;  and 
for  purity  as  well  as  power  of  voice,  we  do  not  know 
that  we  have  ever  had  his  superior.  It  is  a  fresh  and 
flexible  voice,  with  no  sign  whatever  of  wear,  and  its 
compass  enilmiccs  an  extensive  range.  Genibrel's 
voice  striK-k  ns  as  baviag  increased  in  strength  and 
capacity,  while  it  is  very  certain  he  has  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  style  of  his  singing,  since  we  parted 
with  him  two  or  tliree  years  ago. 

Mile.  Fetlingcr,  prima  donna,  comic  opera,  made 
a  very  pleasing  impression,  by  her  singing  of  the  role 
of  Mfilhilde.  She  gave  her  principal  scene,  commen- 
cing the  second  act,  with  a  cavatina,  and  closing  with 
the  beautiful  duo  with  Arnold,  charmingly,  and  con- 
vinced all  of  her  possessing  all  the  requisites  of  her 
position  in  the  comjiany.  Mme.  Marehal  (dugazon) 
as  the  youthful  son  of  Tell,  went  fhrough  her  pretty 
role  \Kry  nicely.  In  the  busy  fintile  to  the  first  act, 
where  Mtlcthal  is  seized  by  the  soldiers  of  Cesler,  she 
showed  a  great  deal  of  artistic  talent,  alike  in  her  act- 
ing and  singing. 

We  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  room  to.  mention 
the  orchestra  and  chorus,  both  of  which,  however,  we 
must  say  performed  their  parts  to  admiration.  The 
superb  overture  was  finely  rendered,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Prevost.  We  were  happy  to  see  the  ac- 
customed smiling  face  of  Mme.  Richer  among  the 
new  comers,  and  in  her  old  lole  of  the  wife  of  Tell. 

Dec.  2. — The  opening  of  the  new  Opera  House 
was  the  great  event  of  last  evening,  and  it  was  not  a 
surprise  to  any  one,  we  imagine,  to  find  it  as  full  as 
it  could  hold,  from  the  first  row  of  the  parqnette  to 
the  very  ceiling.  The  coup  dUeil  presented  by  the 
anditorium,  v,'hen  viewed  from  the  centre  of  the  par- 
qnette, was  superb  indeed.  The  house  is  constructed 
so  as  to  afford  a  fnll  view  of  the  audience  from  al- 
most every  point,  and  its  gracefidly  curved  tiers  of 
boxes,  rising  one  above  the  other,  each  gradually  re- 
ceding fnm  the  line  of  the  other,  and  then  filled,  in 
a  great  degree,  with  ladies,  in  grand  toilette,  presented 
a  spectacle  that  was  richly  worth  viewing.  The  pri- 
vate boxes  on  each  side  of  the  proscenium  arc  ele- 
gantly draped  with  crimson  damask,  and  are  all  oc- 
cupied by  families  for  the  season.  The  whole  house 
is  painted  white,  and  the  decorations  of  the  fronts  of 
the  boxes  are  in  gold  ;  the  first  circle,  with  rich  fes- 
toons, and  those  above  it  with  panel  work.  A  mag- 
nificent mirror  in  a  gold  frame,  on  the  wall  on  each 
side  of  the  proscenium,  adds  greatly  to  the  pictu- 
resque eflTect  of  the  auditorium.  The  entrances  to 
the  house  are  numerous,  spacious,  and  commodious, 
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and  the  crush  room,  laJies'  retirinji  rooms.  &.<:.,  aro 
constructed  upon  a  scale  of  great  elct;ance  and  I'on- 
vcuience. 

Less  titan  seven  moiitli-i  ago,  there  was  not  a  brick 
laid  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  tliis  superb  temple 
of  the  lyric  drama.  *  *  *  As  to  the  opera,  we 
have  hut  little  to  add  to  what  wo  took  occasion  to  say 
after  hearin;;  the  rehearsal,  on  Tuesday  cvcninir. 
Mathieu  abundantly  confirmed  our  warmest  culogi- 
ums,  and  we  ha<i  the  satisfaction,  at  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  on  the  last  act,  to  find  our  opinion  of  him 
very  generally  corroborated  Ijy  the  discriminating  and 
judicious.  The  first  act  affords  to  the  rcpre>entative 
of  Arnold  but  scant  opportunity  to  sliow  what  is  really 
In  his  power  to  accomplish.  And  we  were  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  tlie  delicate  and  comparatively  un- 
demonstrative style  with  which  tlie  "  Ah  Matliilde  !  " 
was  rendered  by  Mr.  Matliieu,  failed  in  some  degree 
to  satisfy  some  of  those  who  did  not  remember  that 
herein  lay  no  proper  test  of  the  tenor's  ability,  tliat 
the  debutant  was  indeed  the  great  singer  fame  had 
given  him  out.  But  as  he  warmed  into  the  cabaletta 
which  terminates  the  duet  with  Matliilde,  in  the  sec- 
ond act,  and  soared  into  the  grand  trio  witli  7'eU  and 
Walter,  that  follows  the  announcement  of  Mdclhal'i, 
death,  and  that  swells  into  that  wonderful  "  Oath  " 
chorus,  forming  tire  finale  of  the  act,  there  was  a  pal- 
pable clearing  away  of  all  doubts,  and  the  artist  was 
conceded  his  status,  as  a  first  class  singer,  by  univer- 
sal consent.  And  this  he  maintained  to  the  end, 
bringing  the  performance  to  a  close  with  the  superb 
"  Amis !  amis  !  "  and  ringing  out  the  electrifying 
"  Suivcz  moi !  "  like  the  notes  of  a  clarion,  as  he  led 
away  the  enthusiastic  Swiss  to  the  walls  of  the  devo- 
ted Altorf,  the  stronghold  of  the  tyrant  Gesler,  to 
achieve  the  lilieration  of  Tell,  and  the  liberty  of 
Switzerland.  lie  was  unanimously  called  liefore  the 
curtain  at  the  close,  and  his  success  was  complete. 

Of  Messrs.  Melchisedec  and  Genibrel,  we  have 
already  spoken,  in  connection  with  their  performance 
of  Tell  and  Walter.  With  Malliien  they  produced 
an  ensemble,  the  like  of  which  wc  have  not  had,  for 
years,  it  ever,  on  our  boards.  Mile.  Fcilinger,  the 
fair.haired,  sweet  voiced  and  graceful  prima  donna, 
opera  comiqne,  rendered  the  charming  part  of  ila- 
thilde  very  sweetly  and  pleasantly,  and  Mme.  Mar- 
chal,  though  obviously  nervous  and  apprehensive, 
was  a  satisfactory  Gemiuij.  Her  acting  was  espe- 
cially praiseworthy.  The  new  tenor  legcr  of  the 
troupe,  Mons.  Petit,  made  a  favorable  impression  as 
the  pechenr,  Riiodi.  He  will  be  a  favorite,  we  doubt 
not,  in  comic  roles. 

The  chorus  is  large,  the  scenery  handsome,  and  the 
stage  management  faultless ;  and  nothing  whatever 
occurred,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  mar  the  perfect 
effect  of  the  first  performance  at  our  new  Opera 
House. 

On  Saturday  evening,  "  Guillaumc  Tell "  again. 

At  the  Theatre  d'  Orleans,  last  evening,  there  was 
a  crowded  house  to  hear  Ambroise  Thomas's  charm- 
ing comic  opera  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
Mr.  Cabel,  tenor  hga',  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  role  of  Sltakcspeare,  and  was  warmly  greeted. 
This  artist  has  a  good  and  well  trained  voice,  sweet 
and  sympathetic,  and  not  lacking  power.  He  showed 
himself  an  excellent  comedian,  and  his  personation 
of  the  immortal  Burd  of  Avon  was  alike  poetical 
and  truthful.  This  debutant  will  be  a  favorite  with 
our  public. 

Bourdais  was  very  good  as  Latimer,  and  Sotto  in 
the  part  of  the  "  fiu  knight,"  Fnlstaff,  revealed  high 
capacities  for  the  comical,  and  kept  the  audience  in  a 
roar. 

Madam  Dalmont,  as  Qneen  Elizohith,  was  very 
graceful  and  dignified  ;  she  confirmed  the  favorable 
opinion  we  formed  of  her  powers,  and  rounds  of  ap- 
plause greeted  the  different  morceaux  she  sang.  The 
scene  in  the  park  at  Uichmond  was  admirably  given. 

She  was  well  assisted  by  Mme.  Baudoin,  as  Lndij 
Olivia.  Altogether,  it  was  a  mostentcrtnining  soiree, 
ihe  great  number  of  ladies  present  giving  additional 
brilliancy  to  the  appearance  of  the  house;  and  the 
actors,  as  is  generally  the  case,  sang  tmd  performed 
so  much  the  better  to  a  full  au<lionce. 

The  Classic  Music  Society,  to  which  the  lovers  of 
good  music  have  Iieen  so  greatly  indebted  in  our 
eity,  are  now  ready  to  make  their  first  appearance  for 
the  season.  By  to-morrow  we  shall  be  able  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  programme  of  their  first  con- 
cert, which  is  to  take  place  at  Odd  Fellow's  Hall,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  But  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  announce  that  the  symphony  will  be  that 
one  of  Mendelssohn,  familiarly  known  as  his  "Scotch" 
symphony,  besides  which  Beethoven's  Overture  to 
"  Leonora,"  Mehul's  to  "  Jeune  Henri,"  and  Meyer- 
beer's "  Torchlight  March,"  which  was  composed  for 
the  nuptials  of  the  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  and  the  daughter  of  Victoria,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  splendid  orchestral  composition,  and  there  will 


lie  several  vocal  performances  besides.  The  Society 
is  now  fully  organized,  and  the  orchestra  will  be  the 
largest  ever  combined  in  this  city,  comprising,  as  it 
will,  about  si.xty  members. 

Newport,  R.  I. — Last  Tuesday  evening  we  were 
present  at  an  entertainment  in  Harmony  Hall.  It 
was  given  by  the  Pliilhannonic  Society,  to  those  of 
our  citizens  who  so  generously  originated  and  carried 
out  the  last  concert  by  that  bodj',  in  order  that  their 
appreciation  of  such  a  public  spirited  act  might  be 
manifested. 

The  hall  was  just  com.fortably  filled,  and  every- 
thing was  quiet  and  pleasant,  so  far  as  the  audience 
was  concerned. 

The  following  was  the  order  :  Now  elevate  the  sign 
of  Judah — Chorus  by  Haydn  ;  A  Scherzo,  and  Alle- 
gro I'irace  movement  for  two  violins  and  violoncello ; 
To  Jesus,  the  crown  of  my  hope — by  Oliver  Shaw  ; 
Chorus  from  the  Morning ;  Scenes  of  happiness — 
song  by  Root ;  The  laugh  of  a  child — Glee  ;  Flying 
home — Song  and  chorus  ;  Variations  on  Bounding 
Billows — original,  for  two  violins  and  'cello  ;  Calo- 
mel— a  comic  song ;  Rainbow— Chorus  from  Root. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  for  the  second 
time  an  audience  were  by  this  Society  gratified  with 
instrumental  music.  This  is  a  novelty  for  Newport, 
and  was  very  pleasing  to  those  present.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  elements  for  an  orchestra  are  so  defi- 
cient in  this  city,  and  strange  that  none  are  ready  to 
take  up  so  pleasant  and  useful  a  recreation,  when 
there  is  every  opportunity  for  so  doing. — jyewport. 
jSeirs. 

CAMBRirvr.EPOET,  Mass. — The  Concert  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  at  the  City  Hall,  by  the  Germania 
Band  and  Rlrs.  J.  H.  Long,  attracted  a  full  house, 
and  was  undoubtedly,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  best  mu- 
sical entertainment  we  have  had  in  Cambridge  for 
some  time. 

The  orchestra,  censisting  of  ten,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr,  Schultze,  first  violinist — played  with  the 
utmost  precision,  both  in  time  and  tune,  and  the  or- 
chestral pieces  were  given  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  opening  with  the  beautiful  and  popular 
overture  to  "  Martha,"  and  closing  the  performance 
with  the  Grand  Finale  from  "  Lucrczia  Borgia,"  both 
of  which  were  played  in  the  very  best  style,  and  gave 
great  satisfaction,  as  did  also  the  other  instrumental 
pieces,  and  especiallv  tiie  accompaniments  to  the  vo- 
cal portions  oi  the  Concert. 

Mrs.  Long  sang  the  Aria  from  "  I  Lombard!  " — 
"  Non  fu  Sogno  " — most  cliarmingly,  completely 
captivating  tlie  audience  by  her  beautiful  voice, 
and  the  ease  and  fluency  with  which  she  delivered 
her  musical  tones,  without  any  of  the  violent  contor- 
tions so  often  witnessed,  and  which  are  anything  but 
pleasing.  The  Scotch  song,  "Charlie  is  my  darling," 
and  the  Marseilles  Hymn — "  very  good  music  of  the 
kind  " — were  sung  veiy  eficetively,  and  were  enthusi- 
astically received;  as  was  also  the  dramatic  Con- 
tralto Aria  from  the  Prophet,  "  Ah,  mon  fils,"  which 
is  not  often  sung  better. — Chronicle,  Dec.  3. 

The  opening  night  of  the  Italian  opera  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  was  a  success,  in  spite  of 
bad  weather.  The  audience  was  veiy  large. 
The  opera  was  Donizetti's  Poliuto,  which  was  put  on 
the  stage  in  fine  style,  and  well  snng.  The  part  of 
Paolina  is  not  one  of  Mme.  Gazzaniga's  best.  But 
she  sang  with  much  energy,  and  acted  at  times  with 
real  passion.  Signer  Brignoli  never  sang  better,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Signer  Amodio.  The  fine 
concerted  piece  in  tlie  second  act  was  re-demanded 
with  enthusiasm,  but  the  demand  was  not  complied 
with.  The  duet  in  the  third  act,  between  Mnic.  Gaz- 
zaniga  and  Signor  Brignoli,  7/ st/o/?  df-ll  \irpe  anr/e- 
liche,  wns  encored — an  tionor  to  which  sticli  a  meagre, 
commonplace  composition  was  scarceh' entitled.  The 
chorus  and  orchestra  were  excellent.  But  the  first 
impression  made  by  Poliuto  is  not  very  favorable.  It 
is  not  equal  to  La  Favoritii,  Lncia,  or  many  other  of 
its  composer's  works. — Phil.  Bulletin,  iJec.  6. 

Sinei  the  Academy  of  Music  was  opened,  no  ope- 
ra has  had  such  a  success  on  its  first  representation, 
as  had  Verdi's  Sicilian  Vespers  last  evening.  It  was 
admirably  sung,  well  put  upon  the  stage,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  all  competent  judges  to  be  the  most  care- 
fully written  of  Verdi's  operas.  Mme.  Colson  sang 
with  consummate  skill  and  perfect  taste,  and  acted 
with  perfect  propriety  throughout.  In  her  first  cava- 
tina,  the  exquisite  duet  mth  Brignoli  in  the  second 
act,  a  still  finer  one  in  the  third,  and  in  the  bolero  of 
the  last  act,  she  delighted  every  one,  and  she  was 
well  sustained  by  Brignoli.  Signor  Junca,  as  Jean 
de  Procida,  made  a  good  impression,  singing  like  an 
intelligent  artist  and  acting  well.  The  new  baritone, 
Signor  Ferri,  was  pronounced  one  of  the  best  ever 
heard  here.     Unfortunately  in  the  ruthless  "cutting" 


of  the  opera,  to  bring  it  within  a  rca.sonablo  length, 
a  great  deal  of  the  best  music  of  Gui/  de  ilontfoit 
was  omitted.  But  Signor  Fcrri  established  his  repu- 
tation liy  his  first  sccna,  which  was  sung  with  true 
feeling,  and  in  the  Iiest  style  of  the  modern  Italian 
school.  The  c\)ncertcd  music  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers 
is  peculiarly  good.  One  or  two  of  the  finales,  a 
grand  quartet,  and  a  superb  dramatic  trio  in  the  last 
scene,  are  worthy  of  any  composer.  Signor  Verdi 
has  been  particularly  happy  in  writing  for  the  orches- 
tra in  this  o|wra,  and  while  there  is  less  of  noise  than 
in  many  others,  he  has  produced  some  very  original 
and  telling  effects  in  the  accompaniments. — Bulletin, 
Dec.  8. 

Miss  Adaline  Patti,  the  young  artist  of  sixteen, 
last  evening  enchanted  a  large  audience  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  by  her  exquisite  performance  of  Lvcia 
di  Lammermoor.  Tnere  were  hundreds  there  with 
whom  Lncia  had  long  been  worn  threadbare,  and  a 
new  sensation  in  connection  with  it  was  pronounced 
impossible.  But  even  to  the  most  blase  of  opera-go- 
ers, tlie  evening  was  one  of  delighted  surprise,  and 
greater  enthusiasm  has  never  been  exhibited  in  the 
Academy  on  any  occasion. 

Miss  Patti  is  very  young  in  years  and  appearance, 
but  she  is  a  finished  artist.  She  makes  her  debut,  in- 
deed, at  a  point  of  perfection  to  which  most  mature 
prima  donnas  never  attain.  In  the  character  of  Lu- 
cia her  gentle,  graceful,  ladylike  manner  is  exactly 
appropriate,  and  there  was  no  deficiency  at  all  in  her 
acting.  Her  voice  is  a  pure,  delicious  soprano,  of 
great  evenness  and .  purity  of  tone,  amply  powerful 
in  the  up[)er  and  medium  parts,  and  promising  great- 
er strength  in  the  lower.  It  is  a  fresh,  unspoiled 
voice,  witli  no  tremble  in  it,  and  none  of  the  cracks 
that  exposure  to  the  Verdi  fire  always  makes  in  that 
delicate  article,  the  female  voice,  ft  is  as  flexible  as 
Sontag's,  with  a  good  natural  shake,  and  a  facility  of 
execution  that  makes  all  appearance  of  physical"  ef- 
fort ill  the  most  elalwrate  pa.ssages  totally  unnecessa- 
rv.  Nature  has  done  everything  for  Miss  Patti ;  but 
the  verv  best  teaching  has  given  her  that  beautiful, 
graceful  delivery,  noticeable  particularly  in  recitative 
passages,  but  not  the  less  to  be  admired  in  others. 
She  has  been  singing  ever  since  she  could  walk,  hav- 
ing really  "  lisped  in  numbers."  She  has  been 
heard  here  in  concerts,  when  only  eight  or  ten  years 
of  age.  But  the  usual  fate  of  infant  prodigies  has 
not  attended  her;  for  her  talent  and  her  voice  have 
grown  with  her  growth,  and,  having  ceased  to  be  an 
"  infant  phenomenon,"  she  is  now  that  far  rarer  phe- 
nomenon, a  beautiful  singer,  of  the  purest  and  best 
school. 

Tlic  audience,  as  usual  in  Philadelphia,  were  quite 
cool  and  indifferent  at  the  iKginning  of  the  opera. 
An  accidental  failure  to  twichahigh  note  in  the  first 
cavatina  gave  some  of  them  misgivings.  But  hefore 
the  first  act  dosed  there  was  Iiearty  applause.  The 
duet  with  Edfiardo  and  that  with  Asliton  each  re- 
vealed new  talent.  Bnt  the  triumph  of  the  evening 
was  in  the  crazy  scene,  which  was  full  of  touching 
tenderness,  united  with  as  beautiful  singing  as  ever 
fell  from  mortal  lips.  At  its  close,  the  audience 
were  entirely  thrown  off  their  usual  reserve.  Bou- 
quets flew  from  every  part  of  the  house,  the  young 
artist  was  thrice  called  out,  and  at  the  last  call"  there 
was  an  irrqjressible  shout  of  enthusiasm,  the  most 
honest  and  legitimate  evcrdispla_\Ted  in  the  Academy. 
Mi.ss  Patti  will  become  the  jiet  of  the  pnblic,  and  the 
only  fear  is  that  she  may  be  carried  of  to  Europe,  to 
wear  the  hitherto  unappropriated  mantle  of  Mme. 
Bosio,  which  she  alone,  of  young  Italian  singers, 
seems  worthy  to  receive. 

Signor  Stigeili  made  his  debut  as  Edgardo.  He 
has  a  good  robust  tenor  voice,  which  he  uses  like  a 
thorough  artist.  His  action,  too,  is  more  intelligent 
and  intense  tiian  that  of  any  tenor  heard  here  for  a 
number  of  wars.  In  the  nudcdictioii  scene  he  was 
most  eflectivc;  and  he  sang  and  acted  extremely 
well  in  the  last  act.  Signor  JFcrri  was  fine  as  Asliloti, 
and  the  opera  was  in  all  respects  extremely  well 
done. 

This  evening,  the  Sirdhm  Vespei^  is  to  be  played 
for  the  last  time. — Ihid,  Die.  9. 

PRoyrnENCE,  R.  I. — From  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Musical  Wcrld,  Dec.  3,  we  copy  tlie  following; 

On  Tuesday  evening  we  were  favored  with  a  fine 
vocal  and  instrumental  concert,  tendered  by  the 
American  Brass  Band,  in  connection  with  Gilmore's 
Cornet  Band,  to  their  accomplished  leader  and  well 
known  bugler,  "Joe  Greene." 

On  this  occasion  they  were  assisied  by  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Crump,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Carl  AVeise  of  this 
city.  The  music  by  the  bands  was  most  excellent 
Init  a  common  concert-room  is  no  place  for  the  advan- 
tageous hearing  of  that  class  of  music,  and,  of  course 
the  almost  deafening  performance  of  both  bands  was 
sH'-h  as  must  necessarily  lose  much  of  its  |ilcasing  ef- 
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feet,  confined  as  it  tras  Tfithin  the  Trails  of  a  raoder- 
ate-sizcrl  Imll. 

ThcbantTs  played  extracts  from  ''Xncrezia  "Borgia" 
and  "  SafTo/'tMiiicIi  were  well  received.  The  sing- 
ing, by  Mrs.  Crump,  consisting  of  an  extr;ict  from 
tlie  opera  "  Dcr  Freisctuitz,"  Cavatinas  and  several 
Ballads,  was  fair,  and  was  moderately  encored. 

Extensive  preparations  arc  being  made  by  the  Band 
for  their  Seventh  Course  of  Concerts,  given  to  their 
contribnting  members.  In  these  concerts  they  are 
always  assisted  by  accomplished  vccalists,  and  they 
arc  always  well  attended, 

AVo  expect  soon  also,  and  anxiously  await,  a  series 
of  concerts  by  the  Mendelssohn  Qnintette  CInb,  as- 
sisted by  qnite  an  array  oi  talent — Mrs.  Wentworth, 
Mr3.  Long  and  Mrs.  Ilarwood. 


J^ine  %xtB, 


Rembrandt  Peale's  Lecture  on  the  Portraits 
of  WasMngton. 

The  TencraHe  Kembuanst  Peale  repeated  by 
request  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  Cambridge,  his 
lectnre  on  the  portrait  of  AVashingtos.  He  said 
that,  in  place  of  appropriate  music,  to  begdilo  the 
tedionsness  of  waiting  for  {he  honr  of  beginning,  he 
had  placed  before  the  audience  a  picture  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Music,  St.  CiBcilia,  just  painted  by  himself 
in  Iiis  eighty-seconrl  year.  The  audience  Were  pleased 
by  this  graceful  exordiam,  ss  they  had  been  in  look- 
ing at  the  beautiful  pictnre.  Mr.  Peale  went  on  to 
give  an  acconnt  of  the  various  portraits  of  Washing- 
ton, historical  and  critical,  sometimes  excnsing  him- 
self by  saying,  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  now  living, 
of  whom  very  soon  there  woHld  be  none  wlio  had 
looked  upon  tlie  living  form  of  AyashiTigton,  nnd 
could  speak  from  personal  recollection  and  personal 
study.  His  lecture  was  interspersed  with  many  an- 
ecdotes, and  copies  of  some  ten  of  the  portraits, 
framed  and  finely  lighted  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all  the 
audience,  among  them  his  sevaiti/sixlh  copy  of  his 
own  picture,  which  was  received  with  mnch  applause. 
Mr.  Peale's  lectnre  was  gracefully  delivered  in  a 
clear,  sweet  voice,  and  the  venerable  appearance  of 
the  aged  artist  added  not  a  little  to  tlie  interest  with 
which  the  audience  listened  to  him. 

No  lectnre  can  possibly  have  greater  attractions  to 
an  audience  any  where  in  the  United  States  than  this, 
alike  from  its  subject,  its  merit  and  its  illnstralions. 
It  should  be  heard  in  every  great  city  in  the  land,  if 
such  a  thing  could  be,  without  utterly  cxhansting  the 
endurance  of  the  venerable  artist.  Long  may  he 
live  to  tcU  his  rceolleetions  of  the  face  and  person  of 
Washington !  W. 

DoBiestie  Art  Gossip. 

(From  the  Crayon  for  December.) 

The  most  important  items  in  relation  to  Art-pro- 
dnctions  in  New  York  are  what  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  studies  from  nature,  during  the  past  summer. 
Beginning  with  Casileak,  we  find  in  his  studio  a 
collection  of  studies  made  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie 
AVhite  Mountains.  They  consist  chiefly  of  trees  ; 
two  forest  inclosures  exhibit  the  best  tree  painting 
we  have  seen  from  his  brush  ;  iulded  to  these  are  a 
series  of  moonlight  effects,  in  wliich  the  peculiar  as- 
pects of  cloud  and  atmosphere  by  moonlight  in  wet 
and  dry  seasons  are  arlmiraiily  contrasted  ;  we  have 
the  .soft,  hazy,  silvery  glow  of  a  clear  sky  in  a  season 
of  drought,  and  tlic  grand  forms  of  clouds  driven  by 
the  wind,  and  only  visible  when  near  the  moon's 
disc,  presenting  sharp  contrasts  of  light  above  and 
gloom  below,  that  characterize  night  landscape  at 
wet  seasons — Sctdam,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, devoted  himself  to  trees,  and  in  the  latter  part 
to  coast-scenery  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts.  A 
small  picture  on  his  easel  is  the  result  of  his  ocean 
studies.  It  represents  an  evening  scene. — J.  M. 
H.iiiT  has  made  a  number  of  faithful  studies  of  rocks, 
tangled  underwood,  and  white  birch-trees,  chiefly  for 
a  large  picture  called  "  Placid  Lake,"  now  in  pro- 
gress. The  pietnre  itself  is  the  best  summary  of  his 
l:ibor.  It  represents  a  solitary  lake  in  the  Adironi- 
diicks,  one  of  those  immaculate  haunts  of  nature 
which  now  seem  to  he  the  only  localities  within  the 
re.ach  of  artists,  poets,  savans,  and  metaphysicians, 
where  they  can  enjoy  solitude  if  they  choose  to  do  so, 


or  disturb  it  withont  compromising  their  dignity. 
Mr.  Hart's  pietnre  brings  the  place  before  ns.  There 
is  literally  a  placid  sheet  of  water  surronnded  by 
steep  wooded  hills,  the  form  of  old  Whiteface  rear- 
ing itself  np  as  monarch  of  the  region.  In  the  fore- 
ground, on  the  left,  are  confnsed  masses  of  under- 
brnsh,  moss-covered  rocks,  and  huge  twisted  tmnks  ; 
the  white  birch,  in  his  ragged  coat,  predominates, 
sending  np  its  delicate  foli.ageso  as  to  cover  thenpper 
portion  of  the  canvas,  its  extremities  fadinp-  away  in 
the  absorbing  light  of  the  sun.  This  picture  is  Mr. 
Hart's  most  amin'tions  effort,  and  one  that  will  add 
greatly  to  his  reputation. — In  IVE^f-SETT's  studies  we 
find  rocks,  tide-pools,  sedge,  sandy  beaches,  stnnted 
trees,  and  wastes  of  turf  that  abonnd  on  the  margin 
of  the  ocean.  Tlie  long  stretches  of  beach,  with  the 
billows  lazily  tumbling  over  upon  the  sand — the 
graceful  curves  that  lead  the  eye  away  from  the  fore- 
ground ont  upon  the  blue  waves  toward  some  spark- 
ling sail  in  the  sunlight,  the  clear,  tranquil  atmos- 
phere trembling  with  heat  nnder  a  cloudless  sky,  the 
diminutive  fignres  and  vessels  that  contrast  with  and 
enliven  the  vast  ocean,  are  all  harmonionsly  blended 
and  fnmish  a  perfect  idea  of  the  scenery  and  associ- 
ations he  portrays. — BelIjOws  fonnd  material  for 
his  pencil  in  the  iiilds  of  Maine.  Most  of  his  studies 
consist  of  pencil  drawings,  which  are  little  gems  of 
composition  and  effect.  Whatever  he  describes  to 
ns  with  his  pencil,  whether  an  old  rickety  house  or 
mill,  an  old  fence  or  gateway,  a  shady  nook,  a  flash- 
ing vista  among  the  trees,  is  presented  with  true  pic- 
tnrcsque  feeling. — Wekzler  has  a  series  of  remark- 
ably faitlifnl  studies  which  he  made  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Catskill  Clove,  using  a  Clande  mirror  to  re- 
flect the  objects  painted.  These  subjects  are  of 
special  value  in  relation  to  an  elucidation  of  some  of 
the  principles  of  sunshine  and  shadow. — Halt.,  he- 
sides  two  landscape  studies,  painted  a  number  of  frnit 
and  flo-ner-subjects,  all  of  them  remarkable  for  their 
trntlifiilness  of  color  and  drawing.  These  studies 
are  among  the  very  best  of  their  class.  Mr,  Hall 
intends  to  dispose  of  his  Art  property  at  anction  in 
the  spring,  and  we  are  confident  that  those  studies 
will  be  eagerly  sought  for. — Gifford,  who  has  ex- 
plored the  Androscoggin  River,  now  gives  us  a  nnm- 
ber  of  its  fine  prospects  nnder  the  dreamy  state  of 
atmosphere  which  he  treats  so  well.  His  stndies  are 
remarkable  for  the  same  delicate  rendering  of  dis- 
tances which  has  heretofore  madethem  conspicuous. — 
HoTciiiCLS.?  has  made  a  few  remarkable  studies  of 
trees  in  sepia  and  oil.  For  delicacy  of  touch  and 
faithful  drawing  they  are  almost  unsurpa.ssable.  One, 
of  an  dm  tree,  is  a  raarvellans  production.  BIr. 
Hotchkiss  sailed  lately  for  Europe,  where  he 
has  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health — Hazel- 
tine'.9  studio  is  filled  with  souvenirs  of  European 
scenery.  The  walls  are  hung  with  sketches  of  the 
mngiiiHcent  rocks  and  headlands  on  the  bays  of 
Naples  and  Salomo,  added  to  which  are  Campagna 
and  mountain  views  near  Rome,  and  scenes  in  Venice  ; 
the  whole  forming  a  pictorial  journey  through  the 
rare  pietnrcsqne  regions  of  Italy. — Brevookt  and 
MooifE  have  each  a  series  of  studies  of  landscape 
"  bits." — GiGNotis;  {is  engaged  upon  a  landscape  en- 
titled "  Spring,"  and  CntincH  on  a  South  American 
volcano. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  events  wo  have  to  re- 
cord has  been  the  recent  appearance  among  ns  of 
Mr.  ,J.  G.  Chapman,  who  for  the  last  eleven  years 
has  been  residing  in  Rome.  Mr.  Chapman  went  to 
Rome  in  1848,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
as  well  as  to  paint  in  the  tranquil,  social  atmosphere 
of  Rome,  and  to  conveniently  mature  important  ar- 
tistic projects.  During  Mr.  Chapman's  residence 
abroad  he  has  been  faithfully  at  work  ;  he  has  ex- 
plored the  environs  of  Rome  for  artistic  material, 
and  has  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  wiih 
the  people  and  scenery  of  that  region,  the  result  of 
which  is  a  .scries  of  pictures  of  Italian  life,  character, 
and  landscape  in  almost  every  style  of  art.  Few  of 
his  works  are  visible  in  our  exhibitions  ;  but  they  are 
widely  distributed  through  the  country.  Travellers 
possess  them  to  the  greatest  extent.  His  composi- 
tions illustrate  the  picturesque  aspects  of  Italian  jieas- 
iint  life,  associated  with  the  rnins  of  the  Campagna 
and  \vith  the  Landscape  charms  of  the  mountains  near 
Rome,  and  they  constitute  some  of  the  most  prized 
souvenirs  of  an  American  traveller's  sojourn  in  Italy, 
Mr.  Chapman's  greatest  labor  has  been  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  American  Drawing  Book,  a  work  the 
value  of  which  is  at  length  fully  recognized.  This 
work  contains  an  elucidation  of  the  principles  of 
drawing  so  minutely  and  clearly  analyzed,  that  the 
dullest  mind  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  them.  The 
book  is  pl.anned,  indeed,  with  a  view  to  establish  the 
axiom  that  "  he  who  can  write  can  draw."  Besides 
the  faciliiies  afforded  to  the  learner  of  drawing  in 
this  work,  there  is  a  store  of  information  for  ama- 
teurs— the   result  of   Mr.    Chapman's    professional 


practice.  Few  artists  -write  oat  their  technical  and 
professional  experience  so  as  to  save  labor  and  thottght 
to  beginnei-s  in  art ;  when  they  do,  it  is  considered  as 
a  boon,  whatever  may  be  its  merits  ordemerits.  The 
information  serves  as  an  excellent  starting-point,  if 
nothing  more.  Mr.  Chapman's  directions  in  every 
respect,  bnt  particularly  in  regard  to  implements  and 
processes  used  in  painting  and  etching,  are  of  rarest 
value.  We  are  glad  to  see  an  appreciation  of  the 
Draiwing-book  in  England,  where  it  has  been  fairly 
estimated,  and  where  an  edition  is  soon  to  appe.ir. 
Mr.  Chapman  has  brought  home  with  him  several  of 
his  recent  productions,  together  with  specimens  of  his 
sons'  ability  ;  the  latter  indicating  fine  promise.  His 
own  works  represent  some  of  the  pictnresqiie  spots 
of  the  Pope's  garden  at  Castel  Gondolfo  ;  and  those 
of  his  two  sons,  John  and  Conrad,  life-studies  of  Al- 
bano  peasants.  The  pictures  are  now  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  friend,  Wm.  Kemble,  Esq.  Mr.  Chap- 
man siiiled  for  Havre  on  She  32th  nitimo, 

Boston. — The  most  recent  addition  to  the  Athen 
teum  gallery  is  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  Kemble 
family,  consisting  of  heads  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  her 
brothers  John  and  Charles  Kemble  and  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble,  the  latter  by  Srally.  Cliief  among  them  is 
the  full-length  portrait  of  John  Kerobfe  as  Hamlet, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  which  picture  is  a  reduced 
copy  of  the  original  by  the  artist.  As  a  painting  it 
is  not  representative  of  the  ability  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  ;  it  reminds  us  of  one  of  Inman's  poorest 
works  ;  the  colors  have  changed,  or  the  pietnre  must 
have  been  carelessly  painted.  The  remaining  por- 
traits arc  by  Briggs,  Hamilton,  Clarke,  Hurlstone 
and  Kenesley,  none  of  them  being  remarkable  in  any 
respect.  Whatever  interest  they  possess  is  dne  lo 
the  fact  that  they  are  original  portraits  of  their  dis- 
tingnished  subjects.  A  very  good  lesson  in  color 
may  be  had  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Athensenm  by 
comparing  Page  with  himself,  by  contrasting,  in  a 
general  way,  fhe  merits  of  his  Veiins  and  those  of 
his  Holy  Family,  both  works  hanging  side  by  side, 
the  former  painted  about  two  yei»rs  ago,  and  the  lat- 
ter abont  twenty.  Nobody  could  believe  that  these 
two  pietnres  were  by  the  same  hand,  totally  different 
as  they  are  in  aim  and  in  exccntion,  the  one  being  a 
muddy  extravaganza,  and  the  other  a  pure  and  ration- 
ally constri7Cted  work  of  Art.  There  is  a  certain 
maturity  of  power,  a  greater  decision  of  drawing 
(not  correctness)  in  the  Venns,  which  makes  it,  per- 
haps a  more  complete  pictnre.  There  is  bad  draw- 
ing in  the  Holy  Family,  but  the  better  feeling  in 
other  elements  of  the  pictnre,  particularly  in  respect 
to  color,  more  than  counterbalances  its  defective 
drawing.  The  color  of  the  Holy  Family  appear  to 
be  as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Venns  as  its  ideas 
are  ;  a  good  Catholic  would  be  warranted  in  believ- 
ing that  the  snbject  itself  had  controlled  the  medinm 
of  its  reprcsentalion.  A  comparative  stndy  of  the 
works  of  Balicock  and  Page  is  also  profitable.  Page 
is  a  theorist  in  co\or,  Babcock  iias  a  natural  love  for 
it.  He  not  only  excels  Page  in  color,  but  it  seems, 
also,  in  bad  drawing ;  bnt  his  works  have  gennine 
sentiment ;  what  trntli  they  possess  is  better  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  Did  Babcock's  works  receive  the 
recognition  they  merit  on  account  of  their  color,  he 
would  be  stimulated  by  it  to  overcome  deficiencies  in 
drawing,  and  do  nobler  things.  His  subjects  consist 
generally  of  mythological  conceits,  cupids  and  cos- 
tume arrangements. 

Boston  is  laudably  employed  in  collecting  the 
works  of  Allston.  The  latest  acquisition  is  "  St. 
Peter  in  Prison  delivered  by  the  Angel."  This  pic- 
tnre was  painted  by  Allston  for  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, and  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  Ashhy  de  la  Zonche,  from  which  place  it 
was  removed  several  years  since  to  give  place  to  a 
stained-glass  window  ;  the  picture  was  rolled  up,  and 
remained  so  until  the  exhibition  at  Manchester  snm- 
moned  it  from  its  hiding  place.  Its  exhibition,  we 
believe,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  was  for  sale,  led 
Dr.  Hooper,  of  Boston,  to  take  steps  to  procure  it, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  the  pictnre  is  now  in  his 
possession.  Although  not  one  of  the  pictures  which 
best  represent  Allston's  powers,  St.  Peter  in  Prison 
is,  nevertheless,  a  very  fine  work  ;  it  is  remarkable 
for  its  purity  of  feeling  and  power  of  expression  ;  its 
effect  is  somewhat  qualified  by  a  certain  stiffness  in 
the  figures,  which  is  due  to  the  academical  notions  of 
drawing  and  composition  and  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nold's old  master  theories,  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  Allston  painted  there.  Mrs.  Jame- 
son (if  we  are  not  mistaken)  mentions  the  pietnre, 
in  her  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  as  the  best  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  she  ever  saw.  The  expression 
of  St.  Peter  has  been  particularly  admired.  The 
original  study  of  this  head  is  in  the  possession  of 
Hon.  George  Bancroft;  and  its  interest  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  Professor  Morse  sat  to  the  artist  as  a 
model  for  the  head.     While  alluding  to  this  work,  we 
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will  take  occasion  to  state  that  "  The  Spanish  Maid- 
en," said  to  1)6  one  of  Allston's  finest  works,  is  for 
sale.     The  picture  is  now  at  the  Astor  Library. 

Of  the  performances  of  artists  in  Boston,  we  would 
mention  a  series  of  landscape  studies  by  Ordway, 
made  near  Conway,  N.  H. ;  they  are  a  great  advance 
upon  his  former  studies.  Wheclock  has  also  been  in 
the  White  Mountain  region,  but  later  in  the  season. 
His  studies  are  in  water-color,  and  chiefly  of  autum- 
nal scenery.  They  are  remarkable  works,  showing 
great  command  over  his  materials,  and  a  sound  and 
healthy  perception.  He  draws  admirably  and  with 
delicacy,  coupled  with  which  is  a  fine  feeling  for 
color.  Bradford,  a  marine  painter  of  New  Bedford, 
exhibits,  at  Williams  &  Everett's,  three  specimens  of 
his  art  that  command  attention.  We  have  never  seen 
boats  more  beautifully  drawn.  His  pictures  are  sim- 
ple in  composition  and  exceedingly  truthful. 


Opening  of  the  York  Organ, 

(From  the  London  Musical  World,  Nor.  19.) 

The  opening  of  the  organ  in  York  Minster,  on 
Thursday,  the  10th  instant,  was  an  event  of  greater 
musical  importance  than  has  occurred  in  that  time- 
honored  city,  since  the  great  festival  of  1823.  The 
organ  used  upon  that  famous  occasion  was  destroyed 
when  the  building  was  sot  on  fire  in  1829  ;  and  the 
late  Dr.  Camidge,  the  organist  at  the  time,  made  the 
specification  for  the  one  which  was  built  to  replace 
it,  and  which  was  completed  in  1832.  The  colossal 
instrument,  the  most  e.xtensive  that  had  then  ever 
been  erected  in  England,  was  designed  upon  a  plan 
as  entirel}'  without  precedent  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
without  imitation  ;  and  as  the  novel  experiments  in 
its  construction  were  generally  unsuccessful,  further 
experiments  to  improve  upon  them  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made,  which  had  little  result  but  to  crowd 
the  organ  case  with  pipes  to  such  repletion  that  a 
multitude  of  them  were  unable  to  act,  and  the  re- 
mainder could  produce  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
efifcct  which,  under  a  more  favorable  disposition,  they 
would  have  yielde.l.  The  enormous  weight  required 
to  press  down  the  key,  and  the  excessive  depth  to 
which  they  had  to  be  pressed  in  order  to  act  upon  the 
pipes,  were  matters  of  marvel  to  all  who  understood, 
and  to  many  who  understood  not  the  nature  of  or- 
gans ;  and  the  extension  of  the  manual  compass  to 
to  that  of  a  piano-forte  kej'board  was  a  device  that 
was  not  less  useless,  not  less  cumbrous  indeed  to  the 
player  than  it  was  original.  It  boots  not  to  enlarge 
upon  the  defects  of  an  instrument  which  were  almost 
as  great  as  its  cost,  nor  to  particularize  its  redundan- 
cies, which  redound  but  little  to  the  credit  of  their  de- 
signer; it  is  enough  to  sum  up  all  in  saying,  what  is 
too  well  known,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
play  upon  the  organ,  and  that,  when  played  upon, 
the  effect  it  produced  was  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
means  it  possessed.  Poor  Dr.  Camidge  became  an 
invalid,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  instrument  he  had 
modelled  became  even  more  manifest  when  his  Her- 
culean digits  no  longer  wrought  upon  its  ponderous 
clavier.  Lord  Derby  appointed  Dr.  Duncomfco  to 
the  deanery  of  York,  and  the  new  dean  entered  on 
his  office  with  the  resolution  to  spend  all  his  energies 
upon  the  aggrandizement  of  the  magnificent  and 
venerable  institution  over  which  it  became  his  duty 
to  preside.  He  soon  perceived  the  necessity  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Minster,  of  reform  in  its  musical  ar- 
rangements, and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Chap- 
ter under  his  administration  was  to  pension  off  the 
incumbent  organist  and  to  elect  a  successor  to  him. 
The  election  was  made  at  Christmas  last,  and  Dr.  E. 
G.  Monk  was  chosen  to  fill  the  important  office,  who 
made  it  his  first  care  to  examine  into  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  instrument  on  which  he  was  to  play,  and 
to  report  the  imperative  necessity  for  their  modifica- 
tion. He  was  accordingly  required  to  make  a  plan 
for  remodelling  the  organ,  which  being  completed 
when  he  entered  upon  his  appointment  on  the  1st  of 
May,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son,  the  descendants  of  the 
firm  that  carried  out  Dr.  Camidge's  design  for  the 
original  instrument,  were  engaged  to  reconstruct  it, 
in  fulfilment  of  Dr.  Monk's  specification. 

The  alterations  and  improvements  eflTected  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  instrument  comprise,  what  is  most 
important,  an  entire  restoration  and  repair  of  the 
whole  of  the  pipe  work,  a  condensation  of  the  un- 
wieldy and  unsymmetrical  manual  compass  to  the 
recognized  standard  CC  to  G,  and  the  edition  of  a 
new  pedal  organ  of  2i  octaves,  containing  19  stops, 
with  a  separate  or  fourth  row  of  keys  for  the  "  tuba  " 
organ.  Another  great  improvement  is  the  extensive 
application  of  the  pneumatic  system,  or  lever  action, 
by  which  the  touch  of  the  keys  is  rendered  light  and 
elastic,  and  the  physical  labor  of  the  organist,  under 
the  old  mode  of  playing,  entirely  superseded.  Each 
division  of  the  organ  has  been  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  "manual  doubles,"  and  new  full-toned  reed 


stops.  The  monotony  of  the  original  oft-recurring 
"  unisons  "  and  "octaves  "  has  been  obviated  by  the 
substitution  of  new  stops  of  distinctive  and  beautiful 
intonation,  imparting  to  the  instrument  a  dignity,  a 
vigor,  and  a  brilliancy  of  effect  quite  unattainable 
previous  to  the  organ  being  reconstructed  and  im- 
proved. The  whole  series  of  mutation  stops  has  also 
been  remodelled  ;  the  "  scales,"  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  countless  transformations,  with  the  worst 
results,  have  been  revised,  and  restored  to  their  orig- 
inal proportions,  and  the  effect  produced  in  conse- 
quence is  most  satisfactory.  In  the  carrying  out  of 
the  improvements  an  important  desideratum  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of,  the  wind  pressure  being  now  re- 
modelled and  re-adjusted,  whereby  increased  power 
and  efficiency  are  secured  by  means  at  once  simple 
and  easy  of  management,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
laborious  task  of  filling  the  pipes  with  wind  is  ren- 
dered less  laborious  than  it  was  before.  The  swell, 
which  some  j'ears  ago  was  raised  to  an  unwonted 
height,  marring  the  general  appearance  of  the  organ 
case,  has  been  lowered  no  less  than  six  feet,  a  pro- 
cess which  has  added  greatly  to  the  external  beauty 
of  the  instrument.  This  improvement  has  been  ac- 
complished without  in  the  least  degree  impairing  the 
swell  organ  either  in  capacity  or  tone.  The  size  of 
the  swell  box  was  much  too  large,  owing  to  a  num- 
ber of  worthless  and  badly  arranged  pipes  which  had 
been  crammed  into  it  without  the  exercise  of  any  due 
discretion.  The  superfluous  pipes  are  now  discarded, 
and  those  only  retained  which  are  of  an  useful  char- 
acter, less  space  being  required  for  their  reception, 
whereby  the  height  of  the  swell  has  been  reduced  in 
the  manner  we  have  described.  Another  matter  of 
importance  is  that  the  pipes  haye  been  re-voiced 
throughout,  and  their  proper  pitch  and  clearness  se- 
cured with  the  nicest  accuracy,  the  brilliancy  and 
distinctness  in  the  tone  of  the  organ  being  thus  great- 
ly enhanced. 

An  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  the  "  tuba" 
organ  has  also  been  adopted.  The  pipes  formerly 
stood  in  a  perpendicular  position,  but  now  they  are 
placed  horizontally,  and  facing  the  nave.  The  unex- 
ampled power  and  splendid  tone  of  these  pipes  will 
be  heard  with  better  effect  in  their  new  situation,  for 
the  sound  is  mellowed  and  sweetened  before  it  reaches 
the  choir,  and  the  harshness  which  previously  pre- 
vailed will  now  no  longer  exist.  These  pipes,  by 
projecting  straight  out  towards  the  nave,  present  a 
somewhat  novel  sight  in  this  country,  but  one  that  is 
not  unexampled  in  some  Continental  organs,  and  one 
that  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  good  effect  and 
architectural  propriety. 

The  organ  does  not  now  contain  so  many  pipes  as 
it  did  previously.  Although  a  smaller  instrument, 
numerically  speaking,  in  power  and  variety  of  "  tim- 
bre "  it  far  surpasses  in  its  results  anything  which 
could  be  produced  under  the  former  arrangement  of 
the  organ.  There  are  now  23  stops  in  the  great 
organ,  14  in  the  swell  organ,  9  in  the  choir  organ, 
and  3  in  the  solo  organ,  making,  with  the  couplers,  a 
total  of  75  stops,  and  about  5,000  pipes  in  the  aggre- 
gate. By  the  alteration  in  the  organ  the  number  of 
pipes  is  now  fewer  by  3,000,  but  still  the  instrument 
is  much  superior  to  what  it  was  before  the  renovation 
took  place.  There  were  multitudes  of  pipes  which 
never  were  nor  ever  could  be  played  upon,  but  now 
every  pipe  will  be  "  made  to  speak,"  and  to  perform 
its  office  when  required.  Before  the  improvements 
were  commenced,  the  organ  contained  8,000  pipes, 
and  80  stops  ;  and  the  old  organ,  which  was  burnt 
by  the  calamitous  fire  in  1829,  contained  at  the  time 
of  its  destruction  52  stops,  3,254  pipes,  3  rows  of 
keys,  60  notes  in  compass,  and  2  octaves  of  pedals, 
the  largest  pipe  being  24  feet  in  length. 

Having  thus  noticed  some  of  the  principal  altera- 
tions and  improvements  which  have  been  earned  out, 
we  will  proceed  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  organ  : 


THE  GREAT  ORG.iN,   CC   to  G. 


Feet. 

Double  diapason Ifi 

Bourdon* 16 

Open  diapason,  east.  .. .  8 
Open  diapason,  west. ...  8 
Open  diapason,  No.  3. . .  8 

Gnmba 8 

Stopped  diapason* 8 

Quint 6 

Octave 4 

Octave 4 

Gemshorn 4 

Harmonic  flute. 4 


Feet. 

13.  Twelfth 3 

U.  Fifteenth 2 

15.  Octave  flute* 2 

16.  Full  mixture  {4  ranks). . 

17.  Tierce  mixture  (3  ranks) 

18.  Sharp  mixture  (3  ranks) 

19.  Cornet  {4  ranks) 

20.  Glockenspiel  (2  ranks). . 

21.  Double  trumpet 16 

22.  Posaune 8 

23.  Trumpet 8 

24.  Clarion 4 


THE  SWELL  ORGAN,    CC   tO  G. 


Feet. 

1.  Bourdon* 16 

2.  Open  diapason 8 

3.  Dulciana 8 

4.  Stopped  diapason 8 

5.  Octave 4 

6.  Fifteenth 2 

7.  Full  mixture  (3  ranks). . 


Feet. 

8.  Dulciana  mixture  (3r'ks) 

9.  Bassoon 16 

10.  Horn 8 

11.  Trumpet 8 

12.  Oboe 8 

13.  Vox  humana 8 

14.  Clarion 4 


Feet. 

1.  Tuba 16 

2.  Tuba 8 


THE  SOLO  ORGAN,  CC  tO  G. 

Feet. 
Harmonic  Flute 4 


THE  GHOm  ORGAN,  CC  tO  G. 


Feet. 

1.  Gedact* 16 

2.  Open  diapason 8 

3.  Dulciana 8 

4  Stopped  diapason* 8 

5.  Octave 4 


Feet. 

6.  Wnld  Flute 4 

7.  Fifteenth 2 

8.  Mixture  metal  (2  ranks). 

9.  Clarionet 8 


THE  PED.A.L  ORGAN,  CCC  to  F. 


10. 


Feet. 


Feet.  I 

Double  open  diapason*. .  ?.2  11.  Flute  baas* 8 

Double  open  diapason. .  .32  12.  Twelfth 6 

Open  diapason* 16  13.  Fifteenth 4 

Sub  bass* 16  14.  Mixture  (5  ranks) 3i 

Open  diapason 16  16.  Sackbut* 32 

Tiolone* 16  16.  Trombone 16 

Bourdon 16  17.  Bassoon 16 

Quint* 12  18.  Clarion 8 

Octave 8 119.  Octave  clarion 4 

Octave  bass* 81 


COUPLERS. 


1.  Great  Pedal. 

2.  Swell  to  Pedal. 

3.  Choir  to  Pedal. 

4.  Swell  to  Choir. 


5.  Swell  to  Great. 

6.  Solo  to  Swell. 

7.  Solo  to  Great. 


COMPOSITION  PEDALS. 


Two  to  Pedal  Organ. 
Two  to  Swell  Organ. 


Four  to  Great  Organ. 
Two  Trcmulants. 


SUMMARY  STOPS. 

Great  Organ 24l  Pedal 19 

Swell 14     Couplers 7 

Choir 9  — 

Solo 31  76 

The  pipes  marked  thus  *  are  wood  ;  all  the  others  are  metal. 

The  re-building  of  this  organ  has  been  a  gigantic 
undertaking,  and  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  vigor  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son,  who  will 
ere  long  finish  their  labors.  Dr.  Monk,  the  organist, 
has  had  the  superintendence  of  the  improvements, 
and  the  anxiety  he  has  experienced  for  months  past 
is  now  rewarded  by  the  consciousness  that  he  has  the 
management  of  an  organ  of  unrivalled  gravity,  pow- 
er, and  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  tone,  broad  and  har- 
monious both  in  plan  and  detail — an  instrument  in 
short  which  the  dean  and  chapter  may  be  proud  of 
possessing,  the  organist  have  pleasure  in  playing,  and 
the  congregation  who  assemble  within  the  sacred 
walls  of  the  Minster  for  divine  worship  have  delight 
in  listening  to. 


wsital  Correspnhnte. 


New  York,  Dec.  12. — When  the  New  York 
Musical  Review  can  find  nothing  else  with  which  to 
fill  up  its  diluted  columns,  the  Dutch  editor  of  that 
inestimable  sheet  attacks  Dwighi's  Journal,  either  in 
its  editorial  or  correspondence.  The  Review  has  sev- 
eral times  directed  its  amusing  shafts  of  pointed 
satire  against  your  New  York  correspondent,  and  last 
week  gushed  forth  in  a  torrent  of  fresh  vituperation. 
In  extracting  from  a  New  York  letter  to  the  Journal. 
in  which  occure  a  translation  from  De  Trobriand's 
criticism  on  the  "  Magic  Flute,"  the  irate  editor  takes 
occasion  to  call,  De  Trobriand  the  writer,  "  Trova- 
tor"  the  translator,  and  Dwight  the  publisher,  a 
number  of  savage  names.  De  Trobriand  knows  no 
more  about  music  than  a  wig,  and  Dwight  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself  for  publishing  "  the  vulgarities  " 
of  his  New  York  correspondent.  So  says  the  Re. 
view. 

For  myself,  I  am  always  vastly  amused  at  these 
funny  sputterings  of  the  Dutch  editor,  and  I  like  to 
analyze  the  different  titles  with  which  his  petty  spite 
invests  me.  This  time  he  commences  by  calling  me 
"  a  dwarf."  Then  as,  if  the  dimunition  of  my  phy- 
sical proportions  were  not  sufficient  to  placate  hia 
ire,  he  makes  me  "  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less,"  by  terming  me  in  the  second  place  "  a  nothing 
of  the  Trovator  stamp ;"  now  this  would  intimate 
my  utter  annihilation,  but  as  he  implies  a  little  fur- 
ther on  that  I  am  "  a  school-boy,"  there  is  still  a  pos- 
sibility of  ray  surviving  his  ill  nature.  I  do  not 
think  the  Review  scrawler  has  observed  his  sequences 
well,  for  certainly  the  "  schoolboy,"  "  dwarf,"  and 
"  nothing,"  should  be  the  proper  consecutive  ar- 
rangement. 
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The  Review  has,  as  I  before  said,  often  attacked 
Dwight's  Journal — one  time  the  Review  man  thought 
he  would  be  funny,  and  probably  with  some  vague 
allusion  to  the  German  translations,  and  the  criti- 
cisms on  German  music  that  frequently  appear  in  the 
Journal,  suggested  that  that  periodical  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  German  tongue.  A  reader  of  both 
papers  remarked  to  me,  on  reading  this  ponderous 
fling,  that  it  is  more  immediately  necessary  for  the 
Review  to  be  published  in  Enrjlish,  as  the  curions 
grammatical  structure  of  many  of  its  editorials 
leaves  room  to  doubt  as  to  what  the  sapient  editor 
means.  How  a  writer  who  calls  other,  and  I  hope 
ditferent,  writers,  "  dwarfs,"  and  "  nothings,"  and 
declares  they  know  no  more  of  music  than  an  old 
wig,  can  accuse  them  of  vulgarities  and  not  feel  a 
twinge  of  conscience,  is  to  "  Trovator  "  quite  incom 
prehonsible. 

***** 

Very  little  has  occuiTcd  here  in  the  musical  way 
since  my  last  letter.  The  "  Mendelssohn"  gave  a  weak 
Concert  at  Palace  Garden,  which  is  getting  to  bo 
quite  a  musical  place.  The  concert  was  a  charity 
affair,  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Ann's  Church  for  deaf 
mutes,  and  was  given  by  the  Society  to  fnlfil  their 
promises  to  the  subscribers  of  four  concerts  per  sea- 
son. Akthob  Napoleon  has  returned  to  New  York^ 
quite  pleased  with  his  reception  in  Boston,  and  is  en- 
gaged for  three  nights  this  week  at  the  Palace  Gar- 
den, at  a  sort  of  hodge-podge  entertainment,  in  which 
Mr.  Sam  Cowell,  the  comic  singer,  and  others  take 
part. 

The  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society  gave  a  con- 
cert at  the  Brooklyn  Athenaium,  Saturday  night,  in 
which  a  Signor  Centemeri,  a  new  Italian  baritone, 
sang  with  great  acceptance.  Mozart's  Jupiter  "  Sym- 
phony," Sterndalc  Bennett's  Waldnymphe  Symphony 
and  Schindelmeisser's  Overture,  "  Uriel  Acosta " 
were  the  orchestral  pieces.  Madame  Johannsen  also 
sang,  and  M.  Schreiber  played  a  couple  of  cornet 
solos.  Trovator. 

New  York,  Deo.  13. — There  is  but  little  stirring 
in  the  musical  world.  Even  in  the  Philharmonic  re- 
hearsals, there  is  an  unusal  pause,  owing  to  the  Acad- 
emy being  occupied  by  a  gigantic  Fair  in  aid  of  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  the  city.  Last  week, 
indeed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Goldbeck  gave  a 
couple  of  their  so-called  Lyric  Recitals,  in  which  both 
Music  aud  Poetry  are  represented,  the  former  by  Mr. 
Goldbeck,  the  latter  by  his  lady.  Mrs.  Goldbeck, 
under  the  name  of  Miss  Freeman,  has  already  won 
some  reputation  as  a  painter,  and  now  ventures  upon 
a  new  field  of  talent.  The  selection  of  pieces  is  ju- 
dicious, and  affords  much  variety.  Mr.  Goldbeck 
played  some  of  his  own  compositions,  as  well  as  those 
of  some  of  the  greatest  masters.  He  is  always  con- 
scientious and  pains-taking. 

A  very  interesting  feature  to  music  lovers  are  Mr. 
Franz  Schlottek's  Lectures  on  the  Art,  which 
commenced  last  week.  I  had  intended  giving  you, 
to-day,  a  resume  of  the  first  three,  but  indisposition 
obliges  me  to  shorten  this  letter,  and  I  must  defer 
the  particulars  till  my  next.  I  send  you  the  pro- 
gramme, however,  which  may  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  this  course.  The  lectures  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  though  of  course  such  a  quantity  of  mat- 
ter cannot  be  very  thoroughly  digested  in  so  small  a 
compass. 

PROQBAHHE. 

No.  1.  History  of  Music  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Pal- 
estrina,  Nanini,  Allegri. 

No.  2.  History  of  Music  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mo- 
zart.   The  Italian  School. 

No.  3.  History  of  Music  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
Characteristic  of  Italian  Music.  Rossini,  Bellini,  Doni. 
zetti,  Mercadante,  Yerdi.  The  Characteristic  of  Ger- 
man Music.  Schneider,  Mendelssohn,  Weher,  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner. 


No.  4.  Beethoven  —  his  Biography  and  Influence. 

No.  5.  Harmony  and  Melody. 

No.  6.  Harmony — Explanations  most  necessary  to  Per- 
formers on  the  Piano  .ind  in  Singing. 

No   7  and  8.  Musical  Dynamics. 

No  9.  The  Piano— IbOrganii'm  and  effects  in  consequence 
thereof.     Its  History. 

No.  10.  The  Ancient  and  Modern  Compositions  for  the  Pi- 
ano, and  their  Characteristics. 

Nr.  11,  Clement],  Hummel,  Moschcles,  Czemy,  Iiistz,  and 
Thalberg. 

No.  12.  General  review  and  clo.sing  remarks. 


Jtoigljfs  ImirnEl  of  IPirsir. 


BOSTON,  DEC.  17,  1859. 


Music  m  this  Numbbr. — 1.  Conclusion  of  Anthem;  ^^  As 
Panfi  (Ac  iffarr,"  by  Spohr.  2  Quartet  and  Chorus:  "  ^B^e.tserf 
art  the  DearU  who  rtie  in  the  Lord^''  also  by  SpoHR,  from  G.  J. 
Webb's  Cantica  EcrlesUistica. 


Sacred  Melodies  by  Bach. 

John  Seb.  Bach  ;  Eight  Airs  for  an  Alto  Voice,  from  various 
Cantatas  and  Masses ;  the  Piano-forte  arrangement  by  Rob- 
ert FRAIfZ.     (Boston,  O'lTer  Dit-son  &  Co.) 

We  have  here  the  first  eight  of  those  wonder- 
ful arrangements  of  wonderful  old  melodies,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  at  length  (see 
Journal  for  Sept.  24)  as  promised  us  by  Germa- 
ny's most  gifted  living  song  composer,  as  well  as 
most  appreciative  and  devout  disciple  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach.  These  eight  are  all  for  the  Alto 
voice,  but  are  also  convenient  for  the  most  part 
for  the  Mezzo-Soprano.  After  much  study  of 
them,  with  still  deepening  enjoyment,  we  find 
them  more  than  realizing  all  that  is  promised  for 
them  in  Franz's  preface,  which  we  have  already 
copied  in  our  former  notice.  We  feel  that  we 
have  here  the  purest  gold  which  any  musical  min- 
ing has  for  many  years  turned  up.  We  called 
them  wonderful  old  melodies ;  but  we  have  found 
no  songs  for  many  years,  —  hardly  excepting 
those  of  Franz  himself — -  so  fresh,  so  new  ;  and 
none  that  grow  upon  one  with  such  deepening 
interest;  yielding  new  beauty  and  new  meaning 
every  time  we  listen,  whether  with  the  ear  or 
in  the  mind  only ;  sinking  into  the  heart,  and 
identifying  themselves,  as  the  very  truest  lan- 
guage, with  the  holiest  and  deepest  feelings.  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  have  known  but  very  little 
music  so  religious  as  this  is,  and  that  Bach,  as 
these  songs  reveal  him,  must  have  been  a  pro- 
foundly religious  man  ;  that  it  was  the  religious 
earnestness  and  wholeness  of  his  life  that  made 
his  Art  so  grand  and  perfect. 

A  few  words  first  upon  the  eight  Airs  gen- 
erally. 

First,  as  to  the  melodies  in  themselves.  With 
much  less  of  the  old  conventional  turns  and 
phrEtses  in  them,  than  we  have  for  the  most  part 
in  Handel,  they  have  all  the  immortal  qualities  of 
his  best  airs,  with  even  more  of  tenderness  and 
charming  quaintness,  more  that  is  purely  singable 
and  not  declamatory,  while  they  give  you  the 
most  secure  feeling  that  the  strain  can  never 
possibly  relapse  into  so  much  as  a  bar  or  two  of 
common-place.  The  inspiration  is  always  sus- 
tained ;  there  is  a  flavor  of  individuality  about 
every  air.  The  melodies  are  remarkably  broad, 
and  symmetrically  rounded ;  well  poised  and 
sustained  in  their  long  flight.  Each  is  most  hap- 
pily suited  to  its  subject,  as  if  spontaneously  born 
of  it,  and  perfectly  wedded  to  the  words,  fondly 
entwining  itself  about  a  syllable  here  and  there, 
not  for  mere  ornament,  but  obviously  to  show  how 


full  it  is  of  meaning.  The  tenderness  and  pathos 
of  many  of  them  is  unsurpassed  in  any  art  or 
language :  and  it  is  so  strong  and  healthful  at  the 
same  time  !  But  the  great  wonder  is  their  fresh- 
ness ;  most  of  the  melodies  of  the  day,  like  fash- 
ionable young  men,  are  old  before  their  time  ; 
but  here  are  airs,  written  a  hundred  years  ago, 
sung  once  ])erliaps  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  service,  laid  on  the  shelf  to  be 
forgotten  until  now,  when  they  are  brought  out 
to  surprise  us  with  an  immortal  youth  of  song. 

To  the  singer  and  the  listener  we  cannot  too 
earnestly  commend  these  melodies,  for  the  inward 
joy  and  comfort  they  will  surely  afford,  when  one 
once  begins  to  be  really  acquainted  with  them. 
And  for  the  singers,  if  it  were  possible  to  separ- 
ate them  as  mere  voc'al  exercises  from  the  mean- 
ing and  the  feeling  with  which  each  phrase  is 
laden,  we  should  say  that  they  would  prove  the 
fruitfuUest  of  vocal  studies.  One  who  shall  have 
thoroughly  studied  these  eight  airs  with  the  voice 
and  mastered  them,  will  have  learned  more  of  the 
true  art  of  singing,  more  of  the  noblest  and  most 
expressive  habits  of  the  voice,  than  she  could  by 
executing  a  whole  repertoire  of  fashionable  oper- 
as. They  are  hard  lessons,  but  none  more  worth 
the  learning.  The  right  delivery  of  these  songs 
brings  every  faculty  of  the  true  singer  into  re- 
quisition. 

2.  The  words.  These  are  quaintly  simple  and 
antique,  and  often  strongly  Calvinistic ;  in  the 
almost  Mcthodistical  style  of  the  old  Lutheran 
hymns.  Bach  did  not  quarrel  with  them ;  one 
would  say,  he  evidently  loved  them.  Franz  (see 
his  "  Introductory  Remarks "  prefixed  to  each 
number  of  the  Airs,)  felt  it  his  duty  to  preserve 
the  German  words  unaltered,  since  words  and 
tones  with  Baach  are  always  mutual  interpreters. 
The  English  version  here  presented  has  been 
made  as  close  to  the  original  as  possible,  and  with 
especial  pains  to  reproduce  the  very  sound  and 
accent  and  poetic  image  of  a  word  or  syllable, 
where  Bach  has  clothed  it  with  a  peculiarly  felic- 
itous melodic  or  harmonic  illustration.  This 
of  course  has  involved  some  boldness  and  home- 
liness of  language.  Those  who  do  not  like  the 
words,  or  find  them  repugnant  to  their  creed  of 
mind  or  heart,  must  take  them  as  antiquities, 
poetic  reproductions  of  the  past ;  the  music  will 
translate  all  into  thoughts  loved  of  all  humanity 
melting  away  whatever  can  ofleud. 

3.  The  piano-forte  accompaniments.  These 
are  as  wonderful  as  the  melodies  themselves,  as 
vital,  and  inseparable  from  them.  They  are  es- 
sentially, and  almost  literally,  Bach's  own,  and  yet 
the  work  of  reproducing  the  harmony  from  the 
original  score,  (where  it  is  distributed  among  the 
quartet  of  stringed  instruments,  with  some- 
times flutes,  trumpets,  &c.,  besides,  each  part 
moving  as  it  were  with  a  melody  of  its  own,)  and 
of  condensing  it  in  practicable  shape  upon  the 
key-board  of  the  piano,  without  loss  of  any  thing 
significant,  or  addition  of  anything  alien,  was  one 
that  could  only  have  been  entrusted  with  safety 
to  a  musician  as  profound,  as  delicately  appre- 
hensive, and  as  largely  imbued  with  the  very 
spirit  of  Bach,  as  Robert  Franz.  And  most  ad- 
mirably has  he  done  his  work,  solving  not  only 
the  problem  above  stated,  but  the  harder  one  of 
supplying,  from  the  mere  figured  organ  bass  which 
Bach  has  contented  himself  with  jotting  down 
occasionally,  parts,  which  develop  as  naturally 
and  move  as  freely  as   they  might  have  done  un- 
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der  Baoli's  own  hand.  These  accompaniments, 
in  truth,  are  difficult,  abounding  in  widely  dis- 
persed hai-monies,  and  contrapuntal  imitation ; 
they  require  a  masterly  pianist ;  but  some  are 
more  practicable  than  others,  and  all  are  so 
beautiful,  so  full  of  exquisite  expression,  that 
any  one,  with  a  soul  for  beauty  in  him,  will  find 
the  slow  labor  of  studying  them  out  more  satis- 
fying than  any  he  could  spend  on  difficult  show 
pieces  of  the  modern  school.  Tlie  player,  as 
well  as  the  singer,  must  make  careful  study  of 
the  "  Introductory  Remarks  "  by  Franz. 

In  another  article  we  shall  speak  of  the  eight 
Airs  in  detail. 


Concerts. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  The  Ora- 
torio, "  Samson,"  was  repeated  in  the  Music  Hall 
last  Sunday  evening,  as  was  also  the  cheering 
spectacle  of  a  very  large  and  well  pleased  audi- 
ence. The  choruses  seemed  to  ring  out  with 
even  more  life,  promptness  and  precision  than 
before.  There  was  some  improvement  also  no- 
ticeable in  the  solos.  Mr.  Adams  raised  himself 
somewhat  more  nearly,  in  some  portions,  to  the 
severe  requirements  of  the  part  of  Samson ;  and 
Mr.  Aiken  gains  ground  with  his  audience 
dearly  ;  his  heavy  tones  have  life  and  resonance, 
and  he  delivers  those  bold  challenging  strains  (to 
which,  as  music,  we  are  less  partial  than  to  Han- 
del's good  things  generally)  with  good  style  and 
spirit.  The  duet  of  mutual  defiance:  Go,  baf- 
fled coward,  go,  could  be  dropped  out,  we  think, 
to  the  improvement  of  the  general  effect  of  the 
oratorio.  We  were  particularly  struck  this  time 
with  the  beauty  of  the  air  in  the  part  of  Sam- 
son: ''  Thus  when  the  sun  from's  tvaterij  bed"; 
Mr.  Adams  sang  the  first  half  of  it  very  pleas- 
ingly, but  strength  seemed  to  fail  him  for  the  last 
half.  Mrs.  Long  was  as  usual,  and  Mme.  Bishop 
showed  herself  still  the  model  of  clear,  finished 
style  and  execution  in  English  singing.  Such 
opportunities  ol  hearing  her  should  be  carefully 
improved. 

We  trust  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will 
now  soon  feel  themselves  in  sufficient  streugth. 
and  courage  to  resume  that  far  greater  work  of 
Handel,  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  give  it  a  chance 
of  that  success  which  anything  so  grand  is  sure  to 
have  (as  sure  here  as  in  England)  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  a  little  better  known.  There  are  many 
calls  too,  we  are  sure,  for  more  hearings  of  Men- 
delssohn's "  Hymn  of  Praise  " ;  and,  as  that  is  a 
short  oratorio  (and  all  the  better  therefor),  what 
could  eke  out  the  evening  more  effectively  or 
more  instructively  than  the  singing  by  that  grand 
mass  of  voices  of  a  few  of  Bach's  Chorales  ? 
And  when  shall  we  hear  "  St.  Paul  ? "  when 
"  Jephtha  "  —  another  of  the  very  best  of  Han- 
del? At  all  events  we  look  for  something 
worthy  of  the  old  Handel  and  Haydn. 


Orchestral  Union.  These  enterprising  mu- 
sicians, much  to  the  misfortune  of  the  public, 
gave  their  last  Wednesday  Afternoon  Concert 
under  not  very  genial  auspices.  In  the  first 
place  another  long  Fair  in  the  Music  Hall  drove 
them  to  set  up  their  tabernacle  for  a  while  in 
Tremont  Temple ;  and  then  the  hour  came  at- 
tended with  such  whistling,  bitter  blasts  and  driv- 
ing snows,  that  we  have  not  yet  heard  who  went 
in  or  came  out.  We  are  only  able  to  record  the 
programme,  which  was  not  as  good  as  usual. 


Pity  !  for  it  would  have  been  at  least  one  inward 
triumph  over  the  opposing  elements,  to  have  feit 
that  the  programme  was  up  to  the  level  of  one's 
musical  "  best  hours." 

1.  Symphony.     No.  2 : ITaydn 

2.  Waltz.    Telegmpbic  Despatch Strauss 

3.  Overture.    Martha.    (By  request) Flotow 

4.  Nocturuo Thalberg 

5.  CaTatina  and  Finale.     Ernani Verdi 

6.  Torch  Light  Procession D.anJe 

7.  Gallop.    A  Night  in  Denmark Lumbye 

"  By  request "  !  Who  is  entitled  to  the  grant- 
ing of  requests  ?  Are  there  not  requests  for  ev- 
ery thing,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and  must 
the  loudest  and  the  foolishest  be  always  the  first 
served  ? 

Death  of  Nathan  Richardson.  There  can- 
not be  many  of  our  musicians  and  music-teachers, 
nor  indeed  many  members  of  the  musical  world  here- 
abouts, who  have  not  owed  something  to  the  oblig. 
ing,  generous,  cheerful  qualities  of  the  young  and 
enterprising  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Musical 
Exchange,"  a  few  years  since  a  favorite  and  famous 
resort  of  .ill  the  friends  of  music.  He  has  since  be- 
come more  widely  known  as  the  autlior  of  two  most 
successful  instruction  books,  the  "  Modern  School," 
and  "  Riohartlson's  New  Method,"  for  the  Piano- 
Forte.  His  zealous  devotion  to  the  cnu=e  of  musi- 
cal education,  his  enterprising  tiu'n  of  mind,  his  in- 
dustry, his  frank  and  social  disposition,  mnkinir 
friends  on  all  sides,  marked  out  for  him  a  sphere  of 
real  usefulness,  upon  which  he  seemed  to  have  hut 
just  joyonsly  and  manfully  entered,  when  consump- 
tion had  him  in  its  grasp.  He  was  forced  to  retire 
from  his  business  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  devote 
himself  thenceforward  to  whatever  chances  of  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  taking  up  his  residence 
for  some  time  in  the  pleasant  town  of  Warren,  in 
Worcester  County.  Ho  then  made  a  voyage  to 
Smyrna,  with  more  apparent  than  real  benefit  to  his 
health,  — -writing  while  absent  some  very  interesting 
letters  to  the  Transcript.  Flattered  by  the  feeling  of 
returning  strength,  aud  anxious  to  be  useful,  he  then 
prepared  his  "  New  Method,"  which,  we  are  glad  to 
learn,  will  prove  a  source  of  income  to  his  family. 
In  the  Spring  he  went  to  Paris,  where  ho  has  since 
resided  and  where  he  died  on  the  19th  of  November. 
His  young  wife,  who  arrived  last  week  in  Now  York, 
in  the  steamer  Ocean  Queen,  with  the  remains,  was 
the  first  bringor  of  the  sad  news. 

The  deceased  was  a  native  of  South  Heading, 
Mass.,  where  many  of  his  kindred  now  reside.  His 
age  was  32  years.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Traveller  furnishes  the  following  particulars  of  his 
death  : 

Mr.  Richardson  had  for  three  years  suffered  from 
consumption ;  but  since  he  had  boon  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Churchill  hero,  a  physician  of  extensive 
rc))utation,  who  professes  to  cure  consumption  by 
administering  the  hypophosphites  of  lime  and  of  so- 
da, Mr.  Richardson's  health  improved.  He  thought, 
and  Dr.  Churchill  said  his  recovery  was  near  at  hand 
The  gales  of  the  early  part  of  this  month  suddenly 
changed  the  weather  here ;  it  became  excessively 
damp  and  raw.  Mr.  Richardson  was  taken  with 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  after  treating  it  four  or 
five  days  Dr.  Churchill  thoufrht  the  accident  reme- 
died ;  but  the  rawness  of  the  weather  increa.sed,  and 
last  Tuesdav  week  the  Doctor  discovered  inflamm.a- 
tion  of  the  lungs.  Mr.  Richarrlson's  disease  became 
hopeless,  he  grew  worse  until  Friday  night,  when  a 
marked  chanjje  for  the  better  took  place  ;  this,  how- 
ever, did  not  last,  and  he  breathed  his  last  Saturday 
morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  utterly  unconscious  that 
death  was  upon  him.  His  body  was  sent  home  last 
Wednesday  on  board  the  Ocean  Queen,  attended  by 
his  faithful  wife,  who  refused  even  after  death  to  part 
from  her  husband's  body  until  she  saw  it  laid  among 
his  kindred  under  Massachusetts  soil.  If  his  ac- 
quaintances here  were  few,  they  were  all  of  them  do- 
voted  in  their  attentions  to  him  and  his  widow.  One 
Boston  family,  cspseially,  (I  would  I  felt  at  liberty 
to  mention  its  name  !)  acted  with  the  rarest  delicacy 
and  generous  kindness. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Next  Tuiisday  evening  comes  the  third  of  the 
JVIendelssohn  Quintette  Club's  present  series  of 
Chamber  Concerts  at  the  Mcionaon.  They  have 
searched  their  repertoire  for  some  of  the  choicest  pie- 
ces this  time,  to-wit:  Beethoven's  F  minor  Quartet, 
(heard  with  such  interest,  for  the  first  time,  a  few 
weeks  since)  ;  Mozart's  G  minor  Quintet;  Mendels- 
sohn's Quartet  in  E  flat ;  a  Clarinet  Concerto  by  the 
lamented  Spohr,  &c.  .  .  .  There  will  be  the  usual 
Afternoon  Symphony,  with  et-ceteras,  on  Wednes- 
day ;  and  beyond  that  we  scour  the  horizon  in  vain 
for  sight  of  coming  concerts,  Mr.  Zerrahn  not  hav- 
ing ventured  to  fix  a  date  for  his  next  Philharmonic, 
while  the  Music  Hall  is  taken  up  by  an  indefinite 
continuance  of  Fairs,  &c.,  so  that  one  almost  begins 
to  doubt  whether  we  have  a  Music  Hall.  That 
doubt,  however,  will  ere  loug  be  settled,  when  we 
shall  see  reared  there  in  solid  wood  and  metal,  that 
magnificent  architectural  design  for  the  new  Organ, 
drawn  by  Hammatt  Billings,  which  we  have  just  been 
feasting  our  eyes  withal.  Its  erection  will  be  an  era 
in  this  country,  architecturally  as  well  as  musically. 

In  another  column  we  have  allowed  "Trovator  "  to 
answer  the  attack  which  his  own  amusingly  frank  dis- 
sent from  the  world's,  from  our,  respect  and  love  for 
Mozart's  operas,  has  provoked.  He  may  fight  his 
own  battles,  (althongh  we  advise  him  henceforth  to 
abstain,  nor  deem  it  necessary  to  h.avethe  last  word). 
We  fight  not,  and  notice  no  attacks  from  certain 
quarters.  Our  readers  know  that  wc  have  never 
agreed  to  endorse  the  opinions  of  our  correspondents, 
and  that  it  is  very  much  our  humor  to  lot  the  other 
side  disport  itself  freely  in  onr  columns,  provided  it 
can  represent  itself  cleverly  and  readably  ;  the  com- 
plexion of  our  own  views,  we  are  sure,  is  not  easily 
mistakable,  nor  is  their  influence  lessened  by  the  hos- 
pitality of  our  columns  to  those  of  other  ways  of 
thinking. 

"  E.  P.  K.,"  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  our 
thanks  for  his  translation  of  Mme.  George  Sand's 
reminiscences  of  Chopin,  in  the  Memoirs  of  her  own 
Life  ;  but  we  are  sorry  *o  inform  him  that  the  pas 
sages  have  already  been  ti'anslated  in  this  Journal 
(Vol.  VII.,  Nos.  25  and  26.) 

Mr.  B.  D.  Allen  still  keeps  the  pure  fire  nlive 
among  a  circle  of  lovers  of  classical  music  in  Wort 
cester,  Mass.  Recently  he  gave  a  soirde  which  mus- 
have  been  refreshing.     The  Palladium  says  : 

The  opening  piece  was  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, Op.  .58,  and  it  was  finely,  grandly  rendered 
by  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen  and  Miss  E.  S.  Bacon.  Por- 
tions of  the  work  were  given  with  effect  almost  or- 
chestral, and  in  all  its  picturesqneness,  beauty,  and 
sublimity,  it  lay  before  us  a  clear,  charming  picture. 
Such  performers  of  Beethoven's  music  are  rare,  and 
they  are  his  true  disciples.  Impressed  with  his  spirit, 
they  seek  not  to  show  themselves,  but  to  interpret 
the  master  and  his  work.  Miss  Bacon  played  as 
piano  solo,  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A,  Op.  2,  very 
tastefully,  iiselingly ;  and  Mr.  Allen  a  l^ondo  by  Men- 
delssohn— a  most  brilliant  performance.  One  of  the 
marked  features  of  the  evening  was  Gluck's  overture 
to  Jphigenia,  arranged  for  two  piano-fortes,  eight 
hands.  This  was  indeed  a  rarity,  and  rarely  was  it 
enjoyed.  The  vocal  selections  were :  Duct  from 
Sem'iramide,  Evening  Prayer  from  Eli,  "  0,  how 
pleasing  to  the  senses,"  from  Haydn's  Seasons,  and 
"0  Lovely  Peace,"  from  Judas  Maccabeus.  Mrs. 
Allen  and  Miss  AVhiting  were  the  singers.  The  lat- 
ter sang  the  Prayer  of  Samuel  with  excellent  eficct, 
and  her  smooth,  silveiy  soprano,  under  perfect  con- 
trol, told  well  in  the  duets  with  Mrs.  Allen,  whose 
rich  voice  is  always  heard  with  pleasure.  Again  we 
wish  that  the  love  of  classical  music  was  so  deep  and 
abiding  among  us  that  hundreds  of  our  citizens  would, 
each  winter,  subscribe  for  a  series  of  such  chamber 
concerts.  We  should  confess  with  shame  to  an  ig- 
norance of  Shakspcaro,  Mdton,  &c,,  yet  the  classic 
authors  in  music  are  little  known  to  us  beyond  their 
name. 
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Paris. 

[From  Correspondence  of  the  London  Musical  "World,  Nov.  19.] 

Schiller  Festival. — A  dramatic  representation 
being  impossible,  there  being  no  German  company, 
the  committee  replaced  it  by  a  festival  given  at  the 
Cirque  de  I'  Imperatrice.  The  programme  included  a 
prologue  spoken  by  Mdlle.  Bruning  fa  great  deal 
too  long)  ;  the  third  act  of  Don  Carlas,  declaimed  by 
Boqumil  Dawison,  tlie  greatest  tragedian  of  the  day  ; 
the  fine  partition  of  Mendelssohn,  for  orchestra  and 
male  voices,  to  the  words  of  the  Fest-gesang  ( Chant 
de  fete)  of  Schiller ;  the  finale  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, with  chorus  by  Beethoven,  to  the  words  of 
the  Hymne  a  la  joie — of  the  great  poet ;  a  grand  can- 
tata and  march  composed  for  this  occasion  by  Mey- 
erbeer, and  the  overture  to  Oberon,  of  Weber.  Be- 
sides Mesdames  Bockholtz  Falconi,  Marie  Cruvelli, 
MM.  Morini  and  Schlosser,  for  the  solo-singers,  there 
were  several  choral  societies,  and  an  excellent  orches- 
tra of  rather  more  than  500  performers,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Pasdeloup. 

The  ceremony  commenced  by  the  March  of  Mey- 
erbeer. Grand  and  solemn  were  the  sounds  that 
arose  first  from  the  violin  and  violoncellos  ;  the  brass 
instruments  then  joined  in  with  telling  notes,  and 
then  the  graceful  and  flowing  tones  of  the  harps 
wedding  themselves  to  the  melody  of  the  violin  and 
violoncellos.  The  air,  nlw.ays  wonderfully  treated, 
reappearing  once  more,  the  whole  swelled  into  a  mag- 
nificent crescendo,  which  brought  down  a  perfect 
storm  of  applause  and  forced  the  performers  to  go 
through  it  once  more. 

The  same  enthusiastic  reception  was  accorded  to 
the  fine  cantata  and  chorus  of  the  great  master. 
Mines.  Cruvelli,  Falconi,  MM.  Morini  and  Schlos- 
ser sang  it  to  perfection,  from  the  first  air  to  the  as- 
cending modulations  which  melt  away  in  the  tremolo 
of  the  last  bars. 

But  it  required  all  the  talent  of  these  artists  to 
give  an  equally  good  ending  to  the  finale  with  the 
si/mphonie  avec  chceurs.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  an  almost 
vocal  impossibility,  for  the  colossal  symphonist  of 
Germany  has  rarely  consented  to  lend  his  genius  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  human  voice,  and  expected  to 
draw  from  them  the  effect  of  sounds  with  the  same 
facility  that  he  did  from  instruments. 

Nevertheless  the  chorus  was  excellently  performed, 
as  also  that  of  Mendelssohn  and  of  Weber.  The 
Cirque  de  V  Imperatrice  was  handsomely  decorated 
and  full,  the  receipts  rose  to  nearly  2(3,000  francs, 
from  which,  it  is  true,  must  be  subtracted  about  14,- 
000  for  expenses. 

It  is  said  that,  at  Berlin,  the  Prince  Regent  gives 
his  thorough  co-operation  to  the  piojeet  of  erecting  a 
statue  to  .Schiller ;  and  has  afforded  a  solid  proof  of 
it  in  the  donation  of  10,000  thalers.  He  is  desirous 
that  the  same  programme  should  be  observed  for  lay- 
ing the  first  stone  as  in  the  case  of  the  monument  to 
Frederick  the  Great. 

The  Operas. — There  is  little  news  to  tell  of  music 
or  the  drama  here  during  the  last  week.  At  the 
Italian  Opera,  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  has  made  her 
re-appearance  in  the  Barbiere.  Although  the  music 
is  rather  high  for  her  voice,  Madame  Borghi-Mamo 
sang  it  with  ease  and  hrilliancy.  In  the  Neapolitan 
song  of  the  Santa  Lucia,  which  she  introduces  in  the 
"Singing  Lesson,"  she  was  very  good;  indeed,  it 
was  far  superior  to  the  "  Una  voce."  In  her  dnet 
with  Figaro  she  was  encored.  Gardoni  sang  his 
"  Ecco  ridente"  with  much  feeling. 

At  the  Grand-Ope'ra  they  are  busy  organizing  the 
fete  that  is  to  be  held  there  on  the  10th  of  next  month 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for  poor  artists.  It  will 
open  with  a  grand  divertissement  by  MM.  Mazillier 
and  Petipa,  the  music  arranged  by  Strauss  from  the 
airs  of  Auber  and  Adolphe  Adam.  After  this  there 
will  be  a  tombola  (lottery).  Already  more  than  fifty 
prizes  have  been  presented,  at  the  head  of  which  I 
should  mention  a  beautiful  gold  cup,  given  by  the 
Emperor,  and  incrusted  with  precious  stones. 

At  the  Theatre-Lyrique  tlie  Orpliee  of  Gluck  will 
be  given  soon. 

Loudon. 

St.  Martin's  Hall. — Mr.  John  Hullah  com- 
menced his  winter  concert  season,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, with  Handel's  Alexander's  Feast  and  Professor 
Bennett's  "  Pastoral  "  The  May  Queen,  and  gave  a 
very  excellent  performance  of  both  these  master- 
pieces. The  orchestra,  as  on  former  occasions  is 
numerous  and  efficient;  while  the  choir,  if  not  of 
greater  numerical  strength  tlian  of  late  years,  evi- 
dences more  evenness  and  steadiness  in  its  singing. 
Although  there  were  no   encores  iu   Handel's  piece, 


the  applause  was  frequent  and  loud,  and  some  of  the 
choruses,  to  wit,  '"The  list'ning  crowd,"  "Behold 
Darius,"  "  The  many  rend  the  skies,"  and  "  The 
princes  applaud,"  were  eminently  worthy  of  the 
plaudits  bestowed  on  them.  The  soloists  were  Miss 
Fanny  Rowland,  Miss  Martin,  Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper, 
and  Mr.  Weiss,  all  of  whom  sang  their  best.  In 
Professor  Bennett's  cantata,  encores  were  elicited  in 
the  chorus  with  solo  "  With  a  carol  in  the  tree,"  and 
in  the  bass  air,  "  'Tis  jolly  to  hnnt  in  the  bright 
moonlight,"  which  was  admirably  sung  by  Mr. 
Weiss.  'The  hall  was  filled,  and  the  whole  perform- 
ance thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — The  second  sea- 
son has  commenced,  just  as  the  first  ended,  with  the 
utmost  eclat.  The  fog  on  Monday  night  was  fear- 
fully dense  and  humid,  but  neither  humid  nor  dense 
enough  to  appal  the  lovers  of  good  music — as  was 
seen  in  the  crowd  that  already  filled  St.  James's  Hall 
before  the  performances  began.  An  audience  better 
able  to  appreciate,  or  better  disposed  to  enjoy,  was 
never  assembled  in  a  concert  room.  The  programme 
(a  Beethoven  programme)  need  not  be  cited  in  full, 
having  been  inserted  more  than  once  in  onr  advertis- 
ing columns.  The  quartets  were  in  B  flat  (N@.  6, 
Op.  18),  and  in  E  minor  (No.  2,  Op.  59 — "  Rasoum- 
owsky  "),  both  masterpieces — racy  and  vigorous  ex- 
amples, the  one  of  the  early,  the  other  of  the  middle 
period  of  the  great  musician's  productive  life.  The 
B  flat  (a  comic  quartet),  in  some  respects  not  without 
glimpses,  here  and  there,  of  the  grand  symphony  in 
the  same  key  which  came  later  out  of  the  teeming 
brain  of  the  Colossus  of  instrumental  harmony)  was 
led  by  M.  Sainton,  who  surpassed  himself;  while  the 
more  fiery,  restless,  and  imaginative  "  Rasoum- 
owsky "  was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  M.  Wieni- 
awski.  In  each  quartet  the  second  violin,  tenor  and 
violoncello  were  held  by  Ilerr  Ries,  M.  Schreurs,  and 
Signer  Piatti.  The  B  flat  appeared  to  have  been  the 
most  carefully  rehearsed;  at  any  rate,  it  "went" 
with  more  smoothness  and  precision  than  its  com- 
panion. 

The  piano  forte  solo-piece  was  the  sonata  in  A 
(No.  2,  Op.  3,  dedicated  to  Haydn),  played  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  by  Mr.  Charles  Halle',  who  shone 
to  no  less  advanttige  in  the  Violin  Sonata  in  G  (No. 
3,  Op.  30),  with  M.  Wieniawski,  a  very  fine  and 
spirited  performance  on  either  hand,  which  brought 
the  concert  to  an  end  and  still  found  the  entire  audi- 
ence in  their  places.  So  that  the  calculation  of  the 
directors  in  the  slight  modification  they  have  made 
in  the  form  (not  the  spirit)  of  their  programmes 
seems  to  have  been  a  wise  one. 

The  vocal  music  was  first-rate.  Madame  Sher- 
rington, in  Mozart's  brilliant  "  Non  temer"  (the 
violin  obhlifiato  being  admirably  played  by  M.  Sain- 
ton), and  in  the  lovely  romance,  from  Mr.  Macfar- 
ren's  Don  Quixote,  "Ah,  why  do  we  love?"  (the 
almost  unanimous  encore  to  which  she  discreetly 
resisted)  shone  to  equal  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  Herr  Reichardt,  the  Hungarian  (not  "  Ger- 
man") tenor,  selected  two  of  those  songs,  with  the 
very  spirit  of  which  he  is  imbued,  and  of  which 
no  one  before  the  public  knows  better  how  to  im- 
part to  his  heiirers  the  proper  sentiment.  One  of 
these  was  the  6th  and  last  of  Mendelssohn's,  Op.  99 
(Es  weiss  nnd  rath  es  doch  keiner")  ;  the  other 
Schubert's  familiar  Standchen  (or  "Serenade"). 
Both  were  given  by  Herr  Reichardt  with  faultless 
taste,  and  both  were  received  with  the  utmost  possi- 
ble favor.  Rossini's  delightful  "  MIra  la  bianca 
luna,"  and  one  of  the  best  pieces  from  Spohr's  Jes- 
sonda  ("  Fairest  maiden"),  were  the  duets,  and  were 
the  means  of  winning  more  applause  for  Mad.  Sher- 
rington and  Herr  I?eichardt,  who  sang  them  in  a 
highly  finished  manner. 

At  the  second  concert,  on  Monday,  although  the 
programme  is  entirely  new,  the  instrumental  pieces 
will  again  be  exclusively  selected  from  the  works  of 
Beethoven. 


Bologna. — Letters  from  Bologna  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Madame  Vera-Lorini,  in  the  Favor- 
ita — with  Signor  G.  Bettini  as  tenor,  and  Signor 
Zacchi  as  baritone.  The  Arpa  and  Monitore  di  Bo- 
logna say,  that  since  Malibran  they  do  not  remember 
such  an  actress  and  such  a  singer.  Madame  "Vera- 
Lorini  is  engaged  for  a  year  at  the  San  Carlos,  Na- 
ples, to  commence  at  Easter. 

Madrid. — Letters  from  Madrid  state  that  the  cabal 
is  over.  Grisi  is  to  appear  this  week  in  the  Hugue- 
nots. The  furore  created  by  Mario  in  the  Trovalore 
and  23ar/)io-e  is  quite  unprecedented.  Mdlle.  Tribelli, 
the  contralto  (pupil  of  M.  Wartel),  admired  for  her 
beauty,  as  well  as  for  her  voice  and  method,  has  been 
very  successful  in  Azucena,  and  Mdlle.  Sarolta  ap- 
plauded in  Leonora. 
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Music  dt  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
tbe  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  wbile  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a. 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saying  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Aceompaniment. 

Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  mo.     Ballad. 

E.  M.  Wheeloch.   25 
A  fine  musical  version  of  this  exquisitely  beautiful 
poem.     Easy. 

There  is  a  joy  the  sad  heart  feels.     (Ah,  cosi  ne' 
di  rider.)     From  Donizetti'.i    "  Anna  Bolena."  25 
Celebrated  Bravura  song,  adapted  for  medium  voices 
I  have  no  mother  now.  L.  0.  Emerson.  25 

A  very  touching  song,  one  of  this  popular  author's 
best  efforts. 


The  sun  will  shine  .igain. 
A  pretty  parlor  ballad. 


F.  Wallerstein.  25 


Instrumental  Music. 
Morning  Thoughts.     Varied.  Handel  Pond.  35 

Elegant  and  delicate,  for  ladies'  fingers. 
Overture  "  I  Montecchi  e  Capuletti."  Bellini.  30 

A  good  arrangement  of  a  standard  overture. 

Two  Sonatas  in  C  and  6,  for  four  hands,  opus  24. 

Anton  Diabelli,  each.  30 

Of  superior  merit  for  instructive  purposes.  They 
are  warmly  recommended  by  Julius  Knorr  in  his  "Me- 
thodical Guide,"  which  is  acknowledged  authority  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 

Blazing  Star  Polka.  Ilenrg  Tucker.  25 

Melodious  and  brilliant.  Much  above  the  general 
average  of  Polkas. 

Institute  Grand  March.  L.  0.  Emerson.  30 

A  composition  for  ambitious  young  players.  The 
titlepage  has  a  fine  view  of  the  Powers  Institute,  Ber- 
nardston,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Emerson  superintends  the 
musical  education  of  the  pupils. 

Dream  of  the  past.     Nocturne.        J.  W.  Turner.  25 
A  sweet  melody,  full  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  and 
easy  "withal. 

Books. 

The  Sanctus.  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Music. 
Full  and  Complete  in  every  department ;  adap- 
ted to  the  Worship  of  all  Protestant  Denomi- 
tions.     By  Edward  Hamilton.  75 

The  mu.sic  in  this  book  is  mostly  new.  There  are  a 
few  popular  and  useful  old  tunes,  suitable  for  worship- 
ping assemblies,  where  it  is  the  practice  to  sing,  con- 
gregationally  the  last  hymn  in  tbe  service.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  the  tunes  throughout  the  book  are  easy  to 
learn  and  easy  to  sing;  being  written  within  the  com- 
pass of  ordinary  voices,  and  being  for  the  most  part 
free  from  difflcult  modulations.  There  are  a  few 
pieces  of  a  somewhat  difiicult  character,  which  will  be 
interesting  to  those  who  desire  to  exercise  their  pow- 
ers upon  something  out  of  the  common  run  of  psalm- 
ody. Particular  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the 
Tenor  an  interesting  part  to  sing,  and  a  number  of 
tunes  will  be  found  having  the  leading  melody  in  that 
voice.  There  are  many  instances  of  Trios  for  the 
three  upper  or  three  under  parts.  These  are  real  Trios 
h<aving  motion  in  each  part,  and  not  mere  Duets  with 
accompanying  Bass.  A  few  familiar  tunes,  such  as 
Peterboro',  St,  Thomas,  and  others,  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  three  parts,  with  the  view  of  having  the 
Tenor  and  Treble  voices  sing  the  air  together,  in  oc- 
taves. The  Anthems,  Sentences,  and  the  like,  are 
very  numerous,  and  nearly  all  easily  mastered  by  ave- 
rage choirs.  A  few  will  fully  tax  the  best  powers  of 
the  most  cultivated  singers.  "  The  Sanctus  "  will  be 
found  well  adapted  to  Choir  Practice,  Singing  Parties 
and  the  Home  Circle. 
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How  the  D went  Pleasuring. 

SECOND  DAY. 
[The  package  from  our  friend,  containing  the 
missing  second  and  third  days  of  his  "  pleasuring," 
is  here  at  last ;  it  should  have  reached  us  some  six 
weeks  ago.  The  fotirth  day,  despatched  from  Vi- 
enna some  weeks  later,  reached  us  in  time  to  be 
printed  in  our  number  for  Dec.  10, — leaving  an  un- 
accountable gap  in  the  story,  which  is  now  supplied. 
—Ed.] 

"  What  a  crazy  idea !" 

"  What,  then  ?" 

"  That  of  pleasure  in  a  journey  by  stage  or 
mail  coach." 

"  Yes,  according  to  your  experience ;  jammed 
with  eight  other  persons  into  a  narrow  coach, 
hung  on  straps,  giving  a  boat-like  motion,  so  that 
tender  stomachs  learn  the  misery  of  sea-sickness, 
without  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  talk 
about  the  wonders  of  the  sea;  called  at  the  most 
unseasonable  hours  in  the  morning,  and  deposited 
at  night  at  hours  equally  so ;  started  off  in  the 
morning  with  a  cup  or  two  of  bad  coffee,  dried  up, 
hard  pseudo-beefsteaks,  ham  and  eggs,  or  some- 
thing else  equally  palatable,  after  some  three  or 
four  hours  of  sleep, — no,  being  in  bed — forced 
down  your  throat  by  the  reflection  that,  take  or 
leave  it,  you  will  get  nothing  else  until  you  reach 
the  dining  place  at  Pig's  Misery ;  or  perchance 
started  off  with  nothing,  until  you  reach  Skunk's 
Misery,  where  you  are  told,  "  twenty  minutes  for 
breakfast,  gentlemen,"  which  twenty  minutes  are 
spent  in  finding  out  where  and  what  to  eat — and 
whether  there  is  anything  to  eat,  and  in  paying 
the  half  dollar,  which  must  come  out  of  you, 
whether  or  no ;  then  jolt  and  twist,  and  rumble 
and  tumble,  now  deep  in  sand,  now  deeper  in 
mud,  now  enjoying  the  variety  of  a  piece  of 
cobblestone  'pike,  and  then  a  strip  of  corduroy ; 
bump,  jump,  drag,  flag,  hurry,  scurry,  worry, 
flurry, — meantime  the  piece  of  leather  which  you 
swallowed  at  starting,  or  at  breakfast,  begins  fo 
speak  that  dreadful  word,  that  horror  of  all  men 
of  sedentary  life — Dis-pep-si-a — and  at  the  first 
opportunity,  in  very  desperation,  (if  it  is  to  be 
had)  you  say,  necessity  knows  no  law,  not  even 
the  laws  of  the  Tee-Total  Society,  and  down 
goes  that  which  for  the  time  being  eases  the 
gnawings  of  that  which  you  swallowed  almost 
whole  from  inability  to  gnaw ; — twelve  o'clock, 
now;  "half  an  hour  to  dine,  gentlemen;"  and 
just  as  you  get  something  on  your  plate  and  begin 
to  eat, — "  Stage  ready  !" — your  half  dollar  is 
fleeced  out  of  you,  you  take  your  place  in  your 
prison,  and  there  sit  impatiently  waiting  long 
enough,  before  actually  leaving,  to  have  eaten 
two  dinners — American  dinners  of  11  minutes 
and  45  seconds  each. 

No,  the  picture  of  the  reality  is  too  horrible  to 
be  drawn  farther!  I  have  been  through  that 
mill! 

Had  there  been  the  slightest  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  any  such  experience  was  within  the 
range  of  possibility,  the  announcement  of  the 
Professor,  that  our  second  day  of  pleasuring  was 


to  begin  with  a  mail  coach  journey,  from  Frei- 
biirg  to  Sohmiedeberg,  would  have  been  disheart- 
ening in  the  extreme.  But  as  I  never  yet  found 
a  journey  in  a  mail  coach  here  other  than  plea- 
sant, I  only  looked  forward  to  the  next  morning 
with  anticipations  of  a  delightful  ride.  Why 
not  ?  I  knew  that  in  Prussia,  alone,  are  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  post  road, 
every  rod  of  which  is  smooth,  hard  and  free  from 
dust  as  the  best  macadamized  street  in  Boston ; 
that  all  these  roads  are  laid  out  by  engineers  as 
carefully  as  the  railroads,  that  every  rod  of  way 
is  examined  daily  by  the  road  masters,  and  the 
first  hint  of  a  rut  is  noted  and  obliterated  ;  that 
the  engineers  learned  long  since  that  it  is  no 
further  round  a  hat  than  over  it ;  that  I  should 
have  ample  opportunities  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
only  what  I  consumed  should  I  have  to  pay  for, 
and  that  at  no  unreasonable  price ;  that  if  the 
weather  was  ba<l  I  should  be  amply  protected,  if 
good  should  have  ample  opportunity  to  enjoy  it; 
that  at  the  precise  moment  given  in  the  travel- 
ling plan  I  should  be  in  this,  that  or  the  other 
village  ;  that,  in  short,  if  this  ''  Journey  of  a  day  " 
coidd  only  be  "  a  picture  of  human  life,"  Dr. 
Johnson's  Obidah — not  Obadiali,  Mr.  printer — 
and  all  other  Obidahs  could  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  We  had  taken  our  places  and  paid  for 
them ;  numbers  7  and  8,  which  gave  us  two  of 
the  three  seats  in  the  forward  coupe,  the  conduc- 
tor having  the  other,  and  the  driver  having  a 
small  elevated  seat  in  front.  We  had  a  receipt 
for  our  seats,  and  the  king  himself  could  not 
have  ejected  us  from  them  for  that  partic'ular 
journey. 

A  glorious  morning  after  the  heavy  showers  of 
yesterday ;  a  capital  breakfast  with  plenty  of  time 
to  eat  it ;  and  at  8  A.  M.,  behold  us  as  passengers 
in  one  of  the  two  large  mail  coaches,  departing 
from  Freiburg,  while  the  two  drivers  played  in- 
spiring marches  and  popular  me!o<lies  on  their 
horns,  the  one  playing  a  second  to  the  other's 
airs.  From  the  large  clear  panes  of  glass,  which 
were  inserted  in  three  sides  of  our  coupe,  to  be 
opened  or  shut  as  we  pleased,  we  enjoyed  the 
superb  views  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  the  glorious  country  and  the  scene  of 
our  yesterday's  pleasuring  in  the  foreground.  A 
steady  uniform  motion,  not  very  rapid,  yet  more 
so  than  was  apparent,  owing  to  the  perfection  of 
the  road  way ;  nothing  to  hinder  our  conversa- 
tion, which  could  go  on  as  easily  as  if  we  were 
sitting  on  a  sofa  at  home.  I  declare  I  see  not 
how  this  continental  post-coach  system  can  be 
improved ! 

Then,  too,  our  way  took  us  through  such  a  de- 
lightful country — gloriously  cultivated,  with  no 
signs  of  poverty  and  want; — in  fact,  I  can  re- 
member rides  of  a  few  hours  in  New  England  in 
my  life,  during  which  I  have  seen  more  marks  of 
misery  and  squalid  indigence  than  I  have  seen  in 
Prussia  in  the  last  six  months.  This  is  literally 
true,  but  I  hope  the  temperance  reform  has  now 
worked  a  change  for  the  better. 

Throughout   this  little  trip  I  have  been  struck 


with  the  difTerence  in  favor  of  these  Silesian 
peasants,  over  those  of  the  Rhine  region  and 
some  other  parts  of  Germany,  in  their  general 
neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  that  of  their  habi- 
tations. 

So,  a  little  past  noon,  we  were  ascending  the 
lofty  ridge  which  separated  us  from  the  noble 
valley  in  which  lie  Schmiedeberg,  AVarmbrunn, 
with  its  hot  baths,  Hirschberg,  and  other  places 
of  local  celebrity.  It  was  the  last  of  the  ranges 
to  be  passed  before  reaching  the  "  Giant  Moun- 
tains," which  had  been  all  day  becoming  more  and 
more  distinct,  putting  off  more  and  more  their 
dim,  mysterious  garments  of  blue,  and  showing 
more  and  more  clearly  their  varied  forms  and  the 
vast  cavities  in  which  lay  the  accumulations  of  the 
snows  of  infinite  winters. 

It  would  be  nonsense  to  describe  these  heights 
as  in  any  degree  emulating  the  Alps;  they  do 
not  surpass  in  height  our  own  White  Mountains, 
nor  are  they  more  noble,  varied  and  magnificent 
in  form  and  effect ;  but  the  surroundings ! — the 
"  setting  "  of  them  is  so  different !  So,  as  we, 
walking  on  ahead  of  the  coach,  came  at  length  to 
the  crowning  point  of  the  ridge,  and  looked  down 
into  the  glorious  valley — a  basin  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  by  half  that,  in  e.xtent — surrounded 
by  the  huge  wall  of  mountain,  which  towards 
Bohemia  shewed  no  opening — all  together  formed 
one  of  those  pictures  which  daguerreotype  them- 
selves upon  the  surface  of  memory  in  an  instant 
and  forever.  The  views  from  Mts.  Holyoke  or 
Tom,  though  exquisitely  beautiful,  dwindle  great- 
ly in  comparison,  although  they  possess  one  ele- 
ment here  wanting,  the  Connecticut.  But  the 
mountain  ranges  are  there  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. 

Descent  Is  easy,  and  downward  we  sped  rapid- 
ly, stopping  at  the  Great  Linden — a  vast  tree — 
while  the  coachman  drank  his  beer — then  on- 
•(vard  —  into  the  interminable  main  street  of 
Schmiedeberg. 

Near  the  post-oflice,  a  few  rods  from  the  street, 
a  Shooting  Festival — the  opening  scene  in  "  Der 
Freischiitz"  was  going  on,  with  all  its  accompany- 
intr  merry  making.  But  it  was  not  for  us,  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  we  were  on  our  way,  in  our 
own  hired  vehicle,  for  the  glorious  park  of  Buch- 
wald,  the  seat  of  Count  Redern.  Hardly  were 
we  away  from  the  inn,  when  the  very  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened  and  a  flood  descended,  upon 
unprotected,  poor,  old  coachy,  which  I  venture  to 
affirm  will  be  to  him,  for  all  time,  his  own  private 
and  personal  era  of  the  Deluge.  The  coach  was 
for  us  an  ark  of  safety ;  but  I  will  risk  any  rea- 
sonable wager,  that  he  would  have  rejoiced,  had 
any  other  than  the  vehicle  which  he  drove,  been 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  which  we  had  made 
with  the  livery  man.  Poor  old  chap,  how  he  did 
drop — I  mean  after  he  had  done  streaming.  He 
looked  like  a  river  god  in  human  toggery,  driv- 
inij  a  pair  of  land  horses.  There  was  no  escape  _ 
nothing  to  do  but  bear  it.  We  comforted  him  of 
course  a  little,  when  we  came  to  Buchwald — that 
is,  what  there  was  left  of  him.      Between   the 
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gardens  wliicli-  surround  the  chateau  and  the  main 
body  of  the  park,  runs  the  high  wood,  and  here 
Count  Ecdern  keeps  up  an  excellent  inn.  His 
park  and  gardens  are  open  and  unprotected,  save 
by  the  good  sense  and  taste  of  the  people.  Buch- 
■wald  is  a  great  place  of  resort  from  Schmiede- 
bcrg,  and  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages,  as 
well  as  for  tourists,  and  the  inn  is  so  conducted, 
that  while  the  poor  man  with  his  family  ean  ven- 
ture to  visit  it,  the  wealthy  stranger  has  no  rea- 
son to  complain.  Owing  to  the  rain  we  did  not 
see  the  place  in  its  glory.  For  when  it  ceased, 
and  we  could  ramble  through  the  avenues  and 
paths,  among  the  fine  old  trees,  the  beds  of  flow- 
ers and  the  rows  of  flowering  shiiibs,  still  the 
thick  clouds  denied  us  sunshine,  and  the  place 
lost  much  of  its  charm.  But  I  could  see  how 
tastefully  every  thing  down  to  the  fish  ponds  and 
the  mimie  cataracts  was  laid  out,  and  on  how 
noble  a  scale  ;  and  moreover  how  from  the  ar- 
bors and  shaded  branches,  the  eye  could  look 
through  the  openings  in  the  trees,  and  rest  upon 
the  grand  forms  of  the  mountains  beyond. 

A  few  miles  farther,  and  we  were  at  Erdmans- 
dorf,  in  the  pleasant  inn,  called  the  "  bchweizer- 
haus" — Swiss  house — from  its  style  of  building — 
which  is  an  appendage  of  the  chateau  and  park 
of  the  king  of  Prussia — his  favorite  Silesian  resi- 
dence— but  one  which  he  will  never  see  again. 

I  have  a  great  dislike  to  anything  in  the  way  of 
music  at  meal  times — a  very  common  annoyance, 
however,  at  German  inns  of  an  evening. 

Now,  see  what  association  of  ideas  will  do ! 
This  mere  mention  of  music  at  supper  time,  car- 
ried me  back  to  Mayenne,  in  August,  1849,  when 
I  was  with  a  party  of  Bonn  students  on  the  way 
to  Frankfort-on-Maine,  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
Goethe  statue.  As  we  took  supper  in  the  Carp 
inn,  there  were  a  fiddle  or  two,  and  a  guitar  or 
harp  or  two,  playing  cheap  melodies,  with  a  reg- 
idar  thrumming  accompaniment,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  long  table,  and  our  party  of  students  be- 
gan to  drum  their  own  accompaniment,  in  such  a 
ridiculous  manner,  as  at  length  to  put  the  players 
to  flight,  amid  the  general  laughter  of  the  guests. 

Speaking  of  Goethe  reminds  me  that  I  was  in 
Germany  at  the  centennial  anniversary  of  his 
birth  ;  so  I  am  here  again  at  that  of  Schiller  ;  in 
185G  I  assisted,  as  the  French  say,  at  that  of  Mo- 
zart, in  Berlin.  Those  of  the  death  of  Bach  and 
Handel,  both  have  found  me  in  Germany,  and 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  of  Haydn.  While 
during  my  various  visits  have  died  Humboldt, 
Bettina  von  Anim,  Carl  Ritter,  Varnhagen  von 
Ense,  and  old  Metternich. 

This  little  digression  springs  out  of  the  annoy- 
ance, which  the  j'oung  man  strumming  on  the 
piano-forte,  in  the  room  at  the  Swiss  house,  where 
we  took  our  supper,  caused  me.  But  by  and 
bye  the  guests  had  retired,  and  a  music  stand  and 
violin  made  their  appearance ;  and  to  my  sur- 
prise our  landlord  tuned  up,  and  with  the  j'oung 
man  aforesaid,  began  to  play  the  Sonata,  op.  30, 
No.  3,  of  Beethoven  !  Of  course  it  was  not  great 
playing — not  such,  as  wben  I  heard  David  of 
Leipzie,  and  Robert  Radeke  play  it  at  Mad. 
Zimmerman's,  in  Berlin — or  when  Vaughan  and 
Paine  played  it  at  our  Minister's  last  spring — but 
still  it  was  enjoyable,  and  then  to  our  American 
notions,  it  was  so  odd  that  an  innkeeper  should  bo 
the  violinist.  Then  his  intense  enjoyment  of  tlie 
music — his  full  appreciation  of  its  beauty — his 
evident  playing   out  of  pure  love  to   it — all  com- 


bined to  render  it  as  delightful  as  it  was  an  un- 
expected entertainment.  After  the  sonata  they 
turned  to  an-angemcnts  of  Haydn's  and  Mozart's 
symphonies  for  piano-forte  and  violin,  and  long 
after  I  was  in  bed,  their  music  mingled  with  and 
gave  color  to  my  dreams.  A  foolish  habit  of  get- 
ting interested  in  all  sorts  of  people,  has  grown 
upon  me  of  late  j-car*,  and,  before  we  left  next 
morning,  the  young  pianist  had  opened  his  heart 
to  me.  Music  is  his  passion.  He  lives  at  some 
distance  from  Erdmansdorf,  and  fills  some  kind  of 
post,  perhaps  as  tutoi-,  I  forget  what — on  a  small 
domain.  His  piano-forte  playing  he  has  had  to 
pick  up  himself,  there  being  no  instructors  in  his 
neighborhood.  "When  he  can  get — not  often — 
a  day  or  two  to  himself,  he  comes  hither  and  is 
the  guest  of  the  landloi-d  of  the  "  Schweizer- 
haus" — and  the  two  have  then — their  musical 
carnival !  He  has  never  heard  an  opera,  an  ora- 
torio, nor  a  symphony  in  his  life  !  If  I  under- 
stand him  rightly — he  never  heard  a  full  orches- 
tra !  It  was  positively  painful  to  all  the  workings 
of  his  feelings,  as  I  answered  his  thousand  and 
one  questions  as  to  music  in  Berlin  and  Breslau, 
and  the  thought  would  not  down,  that  he  was  de- 
prived of  all  this  for  the  want  "  of  so  much  trash 
as  may  be  grasped  thus." 

The  notion  seems  to  prevail  in  other  lands,  that 
one  has  only  to  cross  the  German  boundary,  to 
bear  everywhere  and  at  all  times  music  of  the 
highest  forms.  Is  not  Germany  the  land  of  music  ? 
Cannot  all  Germans  sing  and  play  upon  instru- 
ments ?  Will  not  every  Teuton  go  without  his 
dinner  rather  than  his  symphony  ?  You  would 
think  so,  to  read  the  nonsense  that  folks  write 
about  music  in  Germany.  Let  me  fly  off  in  a 
tangent  here  for  a  moment,  and  explain  one 
thing,  viz.,  how  it  is  that  often  in  little  out  of  the 
way  places,  one  can  hear  a  very  decent  quartet, 
and  generally  find  some  one  who  can  play  a 
sonata  of  Beethoven  respectably.  Among  the 
higher  and  "  upper  middle  "  classes,  instruction 
in  some  one  of  the  arts  is  considered  almost  a  ne- 
cessary accomplishment  —  at  all  events  almost 
every  boy  in  the  gymnasia,  if  he  has  a  taste  and 
talent  for  drawing  or  music,  has  it  developed. 
In  the  university,  if  he  has  much  taste  he  contin- 
ues his  study  and  practice,  and  when  in  the  uni- 
versities of  the  large  cities,  where  most  students 
continue  to  pass  one  or  two  terms,  he  makes  it  a 
point,  if  musical,  to  hear  much  good  music — es- 
pecially in  Berlin,  where  Liebig's  concerts  afford 
the  students  a  school,  in  which  to  study  the  high- 
est orchestral  music. 

Again,  no  one  expects  to  be  in  a  position  to 
earn  so  much  in  any  profession,  law,  medicine, 
theology,  or  teaching,  as  will  enable  him  to  marry, 
before  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-five,  and  when 
he  enters  upon  his  career  he  has  for  years  abund- 
ance of  leisure  and  precious  little  money.  Now 
music  forms  his  resource — and  many  a  one  of  this 
class,  who  has  come  to  America,  finds  himself,  to 
his  surprise,  fully  competent  to  become  a  popular 
and  successful  music  teacher.  This  by  the  way. 
Well.  At  length  our  young  man  has  passed 
through  all  his  various,  searching  examinations, 
and  is  on  the  list  of  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
Government,  (or  with  the  consent  of  Govern- 
ment in  some  cases,)  to  the  small  offices,  in  the 
little  towns  and  villages.  Everything,  you  must 
know,  goes  out  from  the  various  ministries,  in 
some  way  or  other.  Take  the  small  town  of  Gol- 
gotha for  instance — the  place  of  a  skull — where 


one  skull  is  to  be  established  to  do  the  baptisms, 
the  marriages,  the  burials  and  the  confirmations 
at  so  much  per  head  ;  another  skull  to  dispense 
small  justice  ;  another  to  take  care  of  the  postal 
affairs ;  another  to  keep  the  apothecary's  shop ; 
another  to  look  after  the  health  of  the  people, 
and  still  another  to  be  schoolmaster.  Now  all 
these  skulls,  if  not  exactly  appointed  to  these 
places  by  the  ministry,  are  controlled  by  it,  and 
as  a  rule  each  has  undergone  examinations,  which 
has  compelled  him  to  spend  years  of  study  in 
other  and  larger  places.  The  pastor,  physician 
and  justice,  have  had  a  regular  university  educa- 
tion, and  if  musical,  have  (ten  to  one  on  it,) 
learned  the  piano-forte,  violin  or  violoncello. 

You  must  know  moreover  that  the  dullest, 
most  monotonous  places  on  earth,  are  the  little 
retired  German  towns.  When  therefore  in  an- 
swer to  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  out  of 
the  numerous  candidates,  who  have  appeared, 
appointments  have  been  made  to  the  various 
places  above  specified,  you  find  half  a  dozen  men 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  brought  into 
the  same  neighborhood.  They  find  few,  often- 
times no  other  educated  people  in  the  place,  un- 
less perchance  the  family  of  the  "  Gutshesitzer  " 
— owner  of  the  domain — happens  to  reside  on  the 
"  paternal  acres  "  whither  they  may  occasionally 
be  invited. 

Here  it  is,  that  foreed  to  look  to  themselves  for 
amusement,  they  form  then  a  little  musical  club. 
The  pastor  perhaps  plays  the  'cello ;  the  school- 
master being  also  against  the  piano-forte  ;  the 
post-Sekretair  is  great  on  the  violin ;  the  young 
justice  leai-ns  the  viola,  and  the  doctor,  being  a 
genius,  takes  any  instrument  that  may  be  want- 
ing, from  the  second  violin  to  the  horn  or  trumpet 
— playing  them  all  equally — ill. 

Sometimes  you  will  find  a  Golgotha,  where 
these  personages  are  mostly  advanced  in  years. 
Their  faces  show  proofs  that  in  years  long  gone 
by  they  were  of  the  mildest  "  reunionists "  in 
their  universities — but  who  could  dream  it  to  see 
them  now  !  The  entire  system  of  conducting  the 
public  affairs  of  the  towns  and  villages  is  one  of 
such  mere  routine — the  constant  theme  of  fun  for 
the  "  Fliegcnde  Bliittel' " — the  Munich  Punch — 
that  our  wild  students  are  now  the  steadiest  and 
most  humdrum  of  philisters.  They  talk  it  is  true 
of  the  days  when  they  were  men  of  prowess,  and 
could  use  the  rapier  with  skill,  but  with  an  air,  as 
if  astonished,  that  they  are  the  same  persons. 
They  still  keep  up  their  musical  meetings,  and 
you  will  hear  the  quartets  of  forty  years  ago, 
played  with  a  vigor  that  leaves — everything  to 
be  desired.  Their  children  are  taught  music,  and 
bring  back  with  them  from  school  and  college,  a 
knowledge  of  new  men  and  new  music — especi- 
ally of  fantasias  upon  popular  operatic  themes — 
anything  which  is  in  contrast  to  the  favorite  pieces 
of  their  fathers.  And  so  good  bye  to  Golgotha — 
bj-  which  I  do  not  mean  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

The  performance  of  mine  host  and  his  visitor 
also  sent  my  thoughts  rambling  in  another  direc- 
tion— I  will  not  follow  them  far.  But  as  I  heard 
them  playing  the  symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart with  such  ardor  and  enjoyment,  in  the  mere 
outline  afforded  by  a  violin  and  piano-forte  ar- 
rangement, it  awakened  the  reflection,  what  an 
inherent  vitality',  what  a  richness  in  pure  musical 
idea,  must  that  music  have,  which,  thus  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms,  is  still  so  fascinating,  so  invig- 
orating, so  enjoyable.     While  looking  at  some  of 
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Turner's  paintings  in  London  last  year,  which  to 
my  untutored  eyes,  were  little  more  than  dashes 
of  brilliant  color,  out  of  which  the  imagination 
could  hardly  draw  anything  like  the  outline  of  a 
picture,  the  query  came  up,  suppose  these  works 
to  be  engraved — would  there  be  anything  in  it 
but  a  little  light  and  shadow  ?  Can  such  in  real- 
ity be  considered  great  pictures  ?  Would  not  the 
attempt  to  engrave  them  prove  an  absolute  pov- 
erty in  anything  but  coloring,  gorgeous  beyond 
comparison  ?  Is  there  not  something  higher  and 
grander  in  the  pictorial  art  than  mere  coloring  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  piano-forte  and  violin  arrange- 
ments of  orchestral  works,  are  some  such  test  of 
their  excellence,  as  engravings  are  that  of  paint- 
ings ;  and  if  a  symphony  or  overture  in  this  form 
fails  to  attraet  and  interest,  it  must  be  wanting 
in  certain  characteristics,  the  place  of  which  no 
amount  of  brilliancy  of  instrumental  coloring  can 
adequately  supply. 

And  thus,  very  didactically  ondeth,  the  second 
day  of  pleasuring.  A.  w.  T. 

(No.  3  next  week.) 


(For  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.) 

The  Proscenium  Papers. 
No.  I. 

ANTI-VEKDI-ISM. 

Seated  in  the  balcony  of  our  noble  Academy  tlie 
other  evening,  when  the  Hiifjiienots  were  being  butch- 
ered in  a  two-fold  sense,  there  advanced  to  tender  his 
respects  to  Mrs.  Owlett  Blink,  Miss  C.illiope  Blink, 
and  to  myself,  wlio  have  chaparoned  tliesc  accom- 
plished females  during  several  seasons,  Dr.  Kavper, 
President  and  Conductor  of  the  Arbeiter  Fistel  Verciii. 
Even  a  c.nsuid  observer  of  men,  in  scanning  tlic  spa- 
cious forehead,  searching  ffvcy  eyes,  and  semi-shabby 
attire  of  the  Doctor,  would  rightly  mark  him  for  a 
disciple  of  Kant  and  Hefrel,  for  an  entliiisiast,  with 
the  whole  of  Wilhelm  Meister  upon  the  tip  of  his 
tongue;  and,  musically,  as  a  one-sided  analyzer  of 
abstruse  classical  composition. 

When  Miss  Calliope,  between  the  acts,  propounded 
the  following  query — "  How  do  you  like  Meyerbeer, 
Dr  1  " — the  rationalist  responded  : 

"  See,  now,  IMiss,  Giacomo  iSIeyorbeer  is  the  lowest 
upon  the  catalogue  of  those  whom  I  entertain  or  en- 
dure for  a  moincnt.  Do  line  must  be  drawn  some- 
where. From  Beethoven  to  Meyerbeer  inclusif,  is 
found  de  veritable  cultiis,  de  school  of  reflection,  of 
profoundity, — de  school  which  alone  exercise  de  high- 
est faculties.  Under  Meyerbeer,  nothing  but  do  morit 
sickening  sentimentality,  de  swaying  of  de  human 
lieai't  mitout  erbamwq.  What  you  call  do  last  term 
iu  Knglish  ?  (I  relieved  him  bj'  offering  the  word 
edl  firiUion ."  ) 

'"  What  of  Verdi,  Dr  ?  "  quoth  the  maternal  Blink, 
playfully  tipping  his  watch-guard  with  her  sandal- 
wood fan. 

That  query  proved  the  fuse  which  exploded  the 
hidden  magazine.  The  learned  Doctor  was  well  nigh 
a  monomaniac  in  his  bitter  antipathy  toward  Giuseppe 
Verdi — and,  little  heeding  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Ow- 
let Blink,  who  rates'  the  composer  of  Trcwiata  her 
beau  ideal,  and  of  Miss  Calliope,  who  vows  the  Gran 
Dio  the  most  thrilling  morceau  of  the  entire  lyric  rep- 
ertoire, he  commenced  belchine;  forth  a  crashing  ar- 
ray of  disparasiing  epithets  against  ihe  maestro.  Not 
content  therewith,  he  mumbled  satirical  imitations  of 
Verdi-an  orchestration  in  unmeaning  tones  akin  to 
the  following  : — 

"  Hum,  tumtum — hum,  tumtum — hum,  tumtum," 
desifj;nin<;  the  lirst  suund  of  each  couplet  to  represent 
the  invariable  single-note  hack  of  the  contra-bass,  and 
the  latter  for  the  never-failing  common  chord  in  the 
treble. 

"  I  like  him  1  "  sneered  he — "  yes,  madam,  I  like 
him  sillier  Iwvmn, — 'over  de  left,'  as  de  American 
plobs  have  it !  1  like  him  ! — de  destroying  angel  of 
all  sound  taste,  de  plagiarist,  trash-breeding,  un- 
learned windheutd,  de  sentimentalist,  who  court  de 
popularity  of  de  hand-organs  at  de  sacrifice  of  in- 
tellect. 'Hum,  tumtum.  Hum,  tumtum.  Hum,  turn, 
tum  ! '     Where  you  find  tjenic  in  that  ?  " 

And  herewith  the  prejudiced  champion  of  the  clas- 
sical schools  bowed  dubiously. — .as  though  the 
Blinks  had  been  lowered  many  degrees  in  his  estima- 
tion scale,  because  they  seemed  annoyed  with  his 
wholesale  anti- Verdi-vituperations — and  regained  the 


lobby,  joined  Herr  Geiger,  the  distinguished  viola 
player,  with  whom  he  soon  engaged  in  a  profound 
dissertation  upon  Schumann's  famous  quintet. 

When  he  bad  departed,  Miss  Calliope  Blink  re- 
marked to  me — 

_  "  I  envy  neither  the  head  nor  the  soul  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  ignores  Verdi.  No  man  is  more  wor- 
shipped by  the  million  than  this  same  author  of  the 
Trovatore,  and  a  man's  greatness  should  ever  bo  ra- 
ted in  proportion  to  the  quota  of  applause  and  favor 
which  is  accorded  to  his  cflrbrts." 

"  Not  exactly,"  quoth  I,  "  for  that  would  be  to  ar- 
gue the  author  of  the  '  Old  Folks  at  Home'  into  a 
liighcr  scale  of  greatness  than  Beethoven.  With 
your  permission,  allow  me  to  tender  a  few  remarks 
apropos  to  the  subject." 

Seeing,  however,  that  the  third  act  of  the  opera 
was  about  to  commence,  I  reserved  my  opinions,  un- 
til Ruoiil  had  leapt  through  the  side  window,  and 
Valentine  fallen  as  flat  as  a  steaming  griddle-cake  up- 
on the  boards,  wlien,  encouraged  by  Miss  Calliope's 
seeiiung  eagerness  to  hear  my  views,  I  resumed  : 

"  That  man,  Dr.  Karper,"  said  I,  "  is  a  type  of  a 
class  of  bigoted  zealots,  who  would  shrink  from  ac- 
knowledging aught  of  the  beautiful  in  a  rose-garden, 
because,  forsooth,  their  tastes  lead  them  to'  prefer 
grand  mountain  scenery.  Do  you  take  %  Eh  lu'en  ! 
This  delver  into  the  abstruse  harmony  depths  of  a 
Beethoven  or  Handel ;  this  bookworm  who  wears 
out  his  very  vitality  with  profound  contrapuntal  ef- 
fects and  with  ceaseless  strivings  after  ingenious 
mathematico-musical  formulas,  sneers  at  the  wiser 
Art-philosopher,  who,  while  he  accords  duo  attention 
to  these,  simultaneously  regales  himself,  recreativuly, 
with  the  out-gushings  of  a  more  gonial  and  less  ex- 
acting muse.  ]M;,rk  the  result!  While  the  former 
grows  prejudiced,  rigid,  hypercritical,  ignoring  all 
that  which  fails  to  reach  "a  certain  self-established 
standard,  thus  searing  his  sympathies,  and  deadening 
the  natural  play  of  his  finer  feelings,  the  latter,  while 
acquiring  a  suitable  knowledge  of  theor}'  to  render 
his  appreciation  comprehensive,  glows  \\-ith  the 
warmth  of  a  melodic  enjoyment,  which  humanizes 
his  passions,  socializes  his  thoughts,  and  genializes 
his  temper.  Without  desiring  to  abate  one  iota  from 
the  importance  and  merit  of  classical  music,  (and  you 
might  be  proud  to  be  an  adept  therein),  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  one-sided  tending  to  that  must  eventually 
constitute  its  devotee  a  musical  bigot ;  and  ike  versa, 
I  maintain  that  the  sole  cultivation  of  ihe  languishing 
Italian  school  cannot  fail  to  engender  a  morbid  senti- 
mentality, alike  vitiating  to  the  lastc  and  a  bar  to  re- 
fined appreciation.  AVhat  you  want.  Miss,  is  a  suit- 
able admi.xture  of  both  in  your  musical  culture,  just 
as  an  appropriate  variety  of  substantials  and  delica- 
cies is  important  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
p/ii/sique  and  the  elasticity  of  the  mental  faculties. 

"And  now,  with  regard  to  the  Verdi  question  more 
particularly.  Have  you  ever  oliserved,  Mrs.  Blink, 
or  you,  iliss  Calliope,  the  rancor  wherewith  these 
classic  devotees  pursue  this  maestro?  Your  acquain- 
tance, Dr.  Karper,  let  me  assure  you,  is  a  mild  lamb, 
when  compared  to  some  of  the  lions  who  roar  fiercely 
at  him,  in  the  lobbies  of  this  Art  palace.  And  yet, 
allow  me  to  state  my  conviction  that,  had  fate  cast 
Guiseppe  Verdi  into  Vienna,  Berlin,  or  Dresden, 
those  cradles  of  classical  composition,  his  career 
would  have  been  equally  brilliant  in  that  school,  iis  it 
confessedly  is  in  his  own.  There  are  multitudinous 
traces  of  genius  throughout  his  works  to  furnish  am- 
ple ground  for  this  belief  Who  can  analyze  carefully 
the  imposing  finale  to  the  second  act  of  his  much 
abused  Trainata,  the  Sommo  Carlo,  or  the  Bella  Fiijlia 
Quartet  iu  Rigoletto,  without  recognizing  in  the  su- 
perb dramatic  conception,  rhythmic  grace,  mosaic 
combination,  and  lastly  in  the  pathetic  blending  of 
voices  and  movements  expressing  diverse  emotions, 
without  recogniiing  therein  an  exalted  genius — a  gen- 
ius capable  of  bearing  off  laurel  wreaths  in  any 
school,  amid  whoso  influences  it  might  chance  to  bo 
nurtured  ?  Verdi  has  had  his  powers  developed 
within  a  national  style,  in  a  school  where  outgushing 
melody  and  warm  sentiment  constitute  the  chief 
characteristics  ;  and  true  to  his  training,  to  his  birth, 
and  to  those  for  whose  pleasure  and  instruction  he 
most  directly  invokes  his  muse,  he  writes  as  an  Ital- 
ian should  compose  for  his  countrymen.  If  the  out- 
side world  does  not  chance  to  admire  the  style,  is 
that  a  reason  or  a  palliation  for  decrying  the  num  in 
totol  Your  Dr.  Karper  ignores  from  prejudice,  and 
damns  without  doing  his  victim  the  justice  of  a  trial." 
Here  Mrs.  Owlet  Blink  stemmed  the  torrent  of  my 
eloquence,  by  pointing  to  the  gathering  of  the  orches- 
tra for  the  last  act  of  the  opera.  And  when  the  Hu- 
guenots had  been  finally  and  eflcetually  extinguished 
I  concluded  my  remarks,  as  wc  lolled  homeward  in 
the  family  chariot  of  the  Blinks. 

"  That  Verdi,"  I  concluded,  "  has  written  divers 
flippant,  tasteless,  unsatisfactory  morcoaux,  I,   for 


one,  cannot  dcny^  but  this  proves  nothing  worse 
against  him  than  that  he  oceasionallv  aims  premcdi- 
tatcdly  at  street-whistle  and  barrel-organ  effects  ;  or, 
it  may  augur  that  the  maestro,  like  many  others  be- 
fore him,  has  his  strong  and  weak  moments  of  im.ag- 
inatiou  and  thought.  To  close  the  sidiject — it  only 
requires  a  spirit  of  generous  toleration,  a  proper  rec- 
ognition of  the  merit  of  each  school,  and  a  fair 
knowledge  of  theory  for  the  sake  of  a  comprehensive 
appreciation,  to  artbrd  to  the  devotee  the  full  measm-e 
of  enjoyment  from  musical  culture,  and  to  prove  to 
him  how  the  art  divine  swavs  his  feelings  and  appeals 
to  his  senses  with  a  power  tenfold  greater  than  that 
of  language." 

llcru  Mrs.  Blink,  finding  that  I  had  concluded  at 
last,  reminded  me  at  parting  of  my  duty  to  attend 
herself  and  daughter  again  on  the' following  night, 
and  thanked  me  cordially  for  my  agreeable  "  conver- 
sazione "  as  she  elegantly  expressed  it.  I  took  my 
departure,  with  a  smiling  vaunt  that  I  had  just  thrown 
oft'  these  little,  trifling,  weak  observations  by  way  of 
demonstrating  what  I  might  do  if  I  were  to  set  my 
mind  fully  to  the  task.  B.  Natural. 


American  Singers  in  Paris, 

A  Philadelphia  paper  has  the  following  : 

Not  many  weeks  ago,  there  were  gathered  one 
evening,  in  the  magnificent  saloon  of  the  Hotel  de 
Louvre,  in  Paris,  a  brilliant  assembly  of  Americans 
and  Frenchmen,  to  listen  to  a  musical  treat  by  two 
of  our  fair  countrywomen — one  of  them,  an  Albany 
lady,  Miss  Isabella  Hinkley,  who  has  been  perfecting 
herself  in  music  for  the  last  two  years,  in  Florence. 
Miss  Hinkley  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Hinkley,  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  The  other  lady  hails  from  Boston,  and 
is  well  known  to  our  musical  woi'ld  as  Miss  Viroinia 
Whiting,  now  M'mo  Lorini,  having  married  the 
celebrated  tenor  of  that  name,  recently  engaged  at 
the  Music-al  Academy  of  New  York.  'The  pro- 
gramme, a  copy  of  which  is  before  us,  was  very  rich. 
A  correspondent  (for  a  copy  of  whose  letter  wo  are 
indebted  to  a  friend,  in  this  city,)  s.ays  : 

Miss  Hinkley  has  a  rich,  flexible,  and  powerful 
voice,  and  it  has  been  highly  cultivated.  She  per- 
formed her  part  with  ease,  and  without  fault,  and 
showed  her  power  by  giving  for  her  first  essay,  that 
difficult  cavatina  from  "  Semiramide  "  (Bel  raco-io) 
which  is  considered  a  difficult  piece  of  music,  and 
only  attempted  by  leading  artistes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Miss  Hinkley  will  take  rank  among  the 
first  of  prima  donnas,  after  she  has  had  opportunity 
to  olitain  upon  the  stage,  that  ease  and  grace  which 
is  only  obtained  by  long  study  and  practice.  She 
has  the  voice,  and  will  without  doubt  by  her  perse- 
verance become  an  actress.  Her  figure  is  good,  and 
her  face  in  singing,  lights  up  with  an  expression  of 
inspiration,  very  pleasing  in  concert,  and  very  effec- 
tive in  opera.  Our  American  friends  should  be 
jiroud  of  her,  and  give  her  a  warm  welcome  when 
she  returns  among  them. 

Mailam  Lorini  is  the  possessor  of  a  voice  of  no 
ordinary  power.  She  has  been  singing  in  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  as  "  prima  donna  "  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  has  now  obtained  all  the  ease  and 
grace  of  a  finished  artiste.  Her  singing  was  univer- 
sally admired,  and  her  rendering  of  the  cavatina 
from  Traviata  {Ah  !  forse  e  liii)  drew  down  loud  a))- 
plause ;  this  is  Piccolomini's  "  crack  piece,"  and 
there  were  many  present  who  declared  thev  liad 
never  heard  the  great  artiste  sing  as  well.  Lorini  is 
earning  a  European  reputation,  and  Aviien  she  returns 
to  the  Uinted  States,  deserves  a  welcome  as  a  eham- 
jiion  of  American  talent,  such  as  has  never  yet  been 
accorded  to  any  native  artiste,  and  only  awarded  to 
those  of  foreign  birth.  She  leaves  to-morrow  for  an 
engagement  at  Venice,  and  returns  to  Paris  in  De- 
cember for  an  engagement  at  the  Italiens. 

Uliisital  liitcKigcncr. 

PniLADEi.piiiA. — "  The  Huguenots  "  drew  agood 
house  last  evening,  but  it  went  oft'  tamely.  The 
audience  was  very  chary  of  applause,  and  seemed  to 
be  chilled  with  more  than  the  proverbial  coldness  of 
Philadclphians.  The  remembrance  of  Formes  and 
Poinsot  eclipsed  the  performance  of  Junca  and  Gaz- 
zaniga.  In  the  famous  solo  of  the  first  set.  the  voice 
of  Signer  Junca  was  quite  drowned  by  the  orchestra, 
and  Madame  Gazzaniga  is  more  deficient  than  ever 
in  execution  and  flexibility  of  voice.  Her  great 
tragic  inlensily,  however,  is  still  matchless,  and  some 
of  her  declamation  last  evening  was  magiuficcnt. 
The  duct  iu  the  third  act  was  a  great  success,  both 
for  her  aiul  Siguor  Stigelli,  and  excited  quite  a  furore. 
The  splendid  method  and  fine  acting  of  this  tenor 
begin   to  meet  with  their   proper  recognition.     Mad- 
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ame  Colson  waa  dressed  richly,  bat  as  her  head-dress 
very  much  resembled  the  covcrinf;  worn  )iy  Mrs. 
Candle,  us  seen  in  Punch,  it  was  not  abof;ether  bc- 
rominij.  She  sang  sweetly, but  did  not  seem  in  very 
good  voice. 

iSi^'nov  Weinlich  was  satisfactory  in  every  respect, 
Imt  Amodio  was  dreadfully  careless.  The  introdue- 
fon  of  horses  on  the  sta^e,  thouffh  required  by  the 
1  bre'.'o,  always  leads  to  confusion,  and  would  (urn 
the  most  classic  of  dramas  into  a  farce.  Those 
whose  tastes  are  equine,  can  gratify  them  at  Dan 
Rice's. 

By  way  of  offset  to  this  fault-finding,  we  can  speak 
of  tlie  orchestra  in  tlie  hichest  terms.  Carl  Berg- 
man has  no  superior  as  a  leader,  and  the  instrumen- 
tation last  evening  was  most  admirable. — Evening 
Journal,  Dec.  13. 

Ritinlelto  has  never  been  so  well  played  in  Phila- 
delphia as  it  was  last  night  at  the  Academy  of  Mnsic. 
The  leading  character,  that  of  Ritpletto,  the  jester, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Signor  Ferri,  who  showed  him- 
self to  be  not  only  a  fine  singer,  but  an  actor  of  great 
force  and  intelligence.  As  presented  last  evening,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  original  male  char- 
acters on  the  operatic  stage.  Mme.  Colson's  Gi/da 
was  a  first-rate  personation  in  all  respects,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Signor  Stigelli's  DuJce.  Mme. 
Strakoscii's  voice  is  scarcely  powerful  enough  to  be 
heard  against  three  such  voices,  and  therefore  the 
very  original  and  beautiful  quartet  in  the  last  act 
lost  some  of  its  effect.  Nevertheless  it  was  warmly 
encored,  as  were  several  other  pieces  in  the  opera. — 
Bulletin,  Dec.  14. 

The  audience  last  evening  was  an  immense  one. 
The  opera  was  La  Smniamhula,  wdiich  is  so  old  and 
well  known  that  it  usually  fails  to  half  fill  the  bou.'se. 
Sliss  Adelina  Patti,  however,  being  announced  as 
Aminn,  every  spot  was  filled  to  hear  her.  Her  success 
in  it  was  equal  to  that  in  Lncia,  and  the  public  were 
re\-er  more  enthusiastic.  Her  singing  was  excellent 
throughout;  but  in  the  first  act,  especially  in  the  air 
Soin-a  il  .ten,  it  was  delicious.  In  the  duos  with  El- 
vino  she  had  to  contend  with  usually  boisterous  and 
explosive  singing  from  Signor  BrignoU,  who  seemed 
bent  on  making  an  impression  by  mere  noise.  The 
audience  were  more  snrpri,sed  than  pleased  with  this 
style  of  performance  on  the  part  of  their  old  favorite. 
Miss  Patti,  in  the  rondo  finale  of  the  opera,  sang  the 
music  in  the  original  key,  without  transposition,  tak- 
ing a  high  E  flat  without  difficulty,  and  astonishing 
her  hearers  by  brilliant  staccato  passages  and  roulades 
that  would  be  impossible  for  much  more  exiierienced 
singers.  She  was  called  out  repeatedly  and  honored 
with  numerous  bouquets.  Signor  Amodio  performed 
the  part  of  Count  Rodolfo  very  well. — Dec.  15. 

CiiiCAOO,  III. — A  complimentary  concert  to  the 
Great  Western  Band,  was  given  at  Metropolitan 
Hall,  Dec.  9,  the  Mendelssohn  Society  and  Miss  E. 
Garthe  assisting.  The  Tribune  complains  that  the 
programme  was  too  good  for  the  majority  of  the 
public  ;  no  doubt  so ;  but  it  is  only  by  persevering  in 
giving  r/ood  music — that  is,  music  which  does  not  wear 
out,  but  grows  better  and  better  with  frequent  hear- 
ing, that  the  taste  of  the  public  can  be  raised  or  kept 
from  sinking.     Here  is  the  programme  : 

1.  Overture,  {The  first  time  in  this  city,) Wagner 

Orchestra. 

2.  Scene  and  Air Beethoven 

Miss  E.  Garthe. 

3.  Nottnmo,  froni  Shakspeare's  "  Mictsnmmer  Night's 

Dream,'\ Mendol.ssohn. 

Orchestra. 

4.  42nd  Psalm Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn  Society. 
1.  Clioms.  As  the  Hart  Pants. 
2    Air.  (Soprano  Solo:)  For  my  sonl  thirsteth, 
S.  Recit:  My  tears  have  been  my  meat, 

4.  Chorus :  For  I  had  gone  forth  most  gladly. 

Why,  my  soul  art  thou  so  vexed. 

5.  Solo  :  God,  within  me  is  my  soul  cast  down, 

6.  Solo  and  Chorus :  The  Lord  hath  commanded. 

7.  Chorus;  Tmst  thou  in  God. 

5.  9th  Symphony Mozart. 

Orchestta. 

First  movementj  Allegro.     Second,  Adagio.    Third,  Min- 

vetto.     Fourth,  Fresto. 
G.  Farewell  to  the  Forest,  Male  Chorus  with  Horn  Ac- 
companiment   Mendelssohn 

By  the  gentlemen  of  the  Mendelssohn  Society. 

7.  Fantasia  for  the  violin,  composed  and  performed  by 

n.  DeCIerque. 

8.  Soldier's  Prayer  and  Chorus,  from  L'Etoile  du  Nord 

Meyerbeer. 

Orchestra. 


BnooKLTN',  N.  Y. — If  the  new  Plymouth  Church 
should  prove  a  fiilure,  tlie  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music  will  not.  There  will  be  an  Opera  House, 
whether  there  be  a  Brooklyn  opera  or  not.  The 
money  for  that  great  undertaking  has  been  all  secur- 
ed, the  lots  purchased,  the  plans  made,  and  the 
foundations  for  the  buiMing  already  laid.  A  short 
distance  above  the  site  of  the  great  church,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street  in  Montague  place,  near  Court 
street,  the  Academy  of  Music  is  now  in  process  of 
construction  on  a  scale  of  startling  grandeur.  It  has 
a  frontage  on  Montague  place  of  250  feet,  exceeding 
the  Academy  in  Fourteenth  street  by  35  feet ;  but  as 
part  of  this  will  be  appropriated  to  a  small  concert 
room,  the  anditorinm  of  the  Opera  House  will  be 
something  less  than  that  of  the  New  York  Academy. 

The  Committee  having  the  affairin  charge, instead 
of  advertising  for  plans,  very  .sen.sibly  employed  an 
architect,  in  whom  they  had  confidence,  and  empow- 
ered him  to  furnish  the  plans  according  to  their  re- 
quirements. The  individual  chosen  was  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Eidlitz,  who  made  the  designs  for  those  remark- 
able buildings,  the  banking-houses  of  the  American 
Exchanj;e  Bank  on  Broadway  and  the  Continental 
Bank  on  Nassau  street.  Mr.  Eidlitz  has  a  f  mdness 
for  the  ponderous  and  romantic  style  of  architecture, 
and,  instead  of  making  the  Brooklyn  Opera  House 
of  that  light  and  riant  style  which  should  be,  in  some 
measure,  inlicative  of  the  purposes  to  which  the 
budding  is  to  be  put,  he  has  chosen  an  ecclesiastical 
style,  better  for  a  theological  seminary  or  a  nunnery 
than  a  place  of  amusement.  There  is  nothing  about 
it  in  harmony  with  the  lyrical  nature  of  the  enter- 
tainments which  are  to  be  sriven  within  its  walls.  Tlie 
materials  of  which  the  building  is  to  be  constructed — 
dark  red  brick,  with  dressings  of  olive-colored  stone 
— will  tend  to  its  gloomy  and  ponderous  appearance. 
The  Academy  will  present  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
geries of  buildings,  rather  than  one  entire  structure, 
as  it  is  broken  up  into  four  compartments,  with  an 
extension  of  25  feet  to  be  appropriated  for  a  green- 
room and  dressing-rooms.  The  entire  structure  will 
be  250  feet  by  92  feet.  The  small  music  hall,  or 
concert  room,'  will  take  40  feet,  leaving  210  feet  fir 
the  anditorinm,  stage,  and  lobbies  ;  but  the  plan  is  so 
arranged  that  the  entire  extent  of  the  building  can  be 
thrown  into  one  g?-and  hall  where  there  is  occasion 
for  it.  The  stage  will  be  76  feet  deep  and  88  feet  in 
width  ;  the  proscenium  is  42  feet  in  width,  and  the 
same  hight ;  there  will  be  two  galleries  and  a  parquet 
with  seats  for  2,000  persons.  The  form  of  the  audi- 
torium is  not  of  the  conventional  horse-.shoe  pattern, 
but  of  a  balloon  shape.  The  interior  decorations  are 
in  keeping  with  .the  heavy  ecclesiastical  character  of 
the  exterior,  of  a  decidedly  gothie  tendency,  the  most 
unsuitable  that  could  be  desisncd  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. The  architect  probably  has  kept  in  view  the 
fact  that,  as  Brooklyn  is  a  city  of  churches,  even  its 
places  of  amusement  outrht  to  be  expressive  of  sol- 
emn and  serious  ideas.  But  the  design  maybe  easily 
altered  in  this  respect. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Brooklyn  Opera  House 
is  .§180,000,  and  is  to  be  completed  by  September 
next. — N.  Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  17. 


New  Odleans.  (  Week  endinq  Dec.  10.) — The  new 
Opera  has  been  fairly  inaugurated,  at  the  corner  of 
Bourbon  and  Toulouse  streets.  Mr.  Boudousquife 
has  shown  us  all  the  resources  of  bis  troupe,  as  far 
as  personnel  is  concerned,  and,  in  the  presentation  of 
several  standard  operas,  has  given  us  an  opportunity 
of  gauging  their  ability,  and  settling  their  status. 
Our  current  notices  of  the  performances  have  shown 
what,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  measure  of  both.  We 
certainly  have  never  had  a  company  superior  to  it, 
as  a  whole,  in  this  city ;  and,  from  a  pretty  long  course 
of  observation  and  experience,  we  m.ay  say,  in  this 
country.  The  management  has  yet,  however,  to 
open  his  capacious  and  extensive  repertoire,  and  to 
present  his  forces  to  us  in  pieces  not  familiar  to  us. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these  will  be  the  "  Marta  "  of 
Flotow,  in  which  St.  Urbain  cannot  but  be  bewitch- 
ing. 

At  the  Orleans,  M.  Philippe  has  continued  to 
maintain  his  popularity  as  one  of  the  best  tenors  we 
have  ever  had  on  our  lyric  boards.  He  has,  certain- 
ly, a  superb  organ,  and  uses  it  superbly.  M'mp. 
Dalmont's  Filledu  Rer/iment  showed  her  to  be  a  most 
charming  prima  donna  in  opera  comique,  and  we 
suppose  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  in 
cognate  roles.  M'me  de  la  Tournerie  has  made  her 
mark  in  the  "Favorite."  The  ballet  troupe  have 
shared  the  applause  of  the  town,  during  the  week. 
They  appear,  it  will  be  seen,  in  a  new  mythological 
ballet,  by  Ronzani,  this  evening. 

The  Classic  Music  Society  have  commenced  the 
season  auspiciously,  with  a  greatly  increased  and 
improved  orchestra,  an  extensive  repertoire,  and  a 
large  addition  to  their  subscription  list.     Still  there  is 


room  :  and  when  we  apprise  our  music-loving  read- 
ers that,  for  thirty-five  dollars,  they  can  secure  five 
admission  tickets  to  five  concerts,  yet  to  come,  as 
well  as  to  the  weekly  rehearsals  of  each  concert,  wo 
think  they  will  agree  with  us  that  so  mnch  amuse- 
ment of  the  highest  order  can  hardly  be  obtained  for 
such  a  sum.  The  first  concert  was  creditable  to  the 
Society,  and  would  be  to  any,  in  what  part  soever,  of 
this  or  any  other  country. — Picai/une. 

A  correspondent  at  Rio  Janeiro,  writes  as  follows 
about  the  Opera: — The  Opera  is  flourishing  here, 
and  the  talent  which  the  impartial  impresario  has 
succeeded  in  engaging  does  credit  to  his  energy. 
The  gauge  of  Signor  Mirateis  16,000  millreas  (about 
$7,500)  ])er  month,  and  ho  has  been  engaged  at 
that  small  (!)  salary  for  one  year.  The  opera 
hotise  itself  is  a  fine  one — roomy,  elegantly  furnish- 
ed, and  lighted  up  with  myriads  of  gas  lamps.  The 
orchestra  is  indeed  a  combination  of  talent  of  all 
nations,  and  120  instruments  are  very  apt  to  enable 
a  director  to  make  a  splendid  effort  at  snccess. 
The  Opera  is  well  visited,  and  in  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous charges — ,si.x  millreas  ($.3)  for  a  parterre  seat 
— the  house  is  crowded  every  night.  "  Les  Hugne- 
nots,"  "I  Puritani,"  "Norma"  and  "I  Maitiri," 
were  on  the  bills  this  week,  and  a  grand  oratorio  is 
to  be  sung  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  on 
Sunday.  The  Emperor  Don  Pedro  II.  is  present  at 
the  Opera  almost  every  night,  and  on  dit  that  he 
pays  a  goodly  sum  every  year  for  the  sustaining  of 
Iiis  wliim,  to  have  at  least  some  things,  such  as  the 
Opera,  like  European  courts. 


Snsiral  Corrfspnhnte. 


Vienna,  Oct.  20.  —  Two  weeks  the  opera-house 
have  remained  shut,  and  then  on  a  beautiful  Sunday 
evening,  July  17,  the  German  season  began. 

A  great  loss  had  been  suffered  in  the  company,  for 
the  great  soprano.  Mad.  Tietjens,  was  snatched  from 
us  by  Mr.  Lnmley.  There  was  some  difficulty  about 
the  contract.  Lumley  failed,  as  the  story  goes,  and 
was  thus  forced  to  abandon  hi.s  opera-honse  in  the 
Haymu-ket,  London.  Mile.  Tietjens  feared  that  he 
wou'd  not  pay  her,  and  was  moreover  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  sing  anywhere  and  everywhere  as  Lnmley 
proposed  she  should.  So  one  fine  morning  this  gen- 
tleman appeared  in  Vienna,  and  threatened  to  compel 
the  lady  by  legal  means  to  accompany  him  ;  to  which 
logic  she  yielded.  The  opera-manager,  Carl  Eckert, 
might  well  turn  pale  at  this  news,  for  he  will  look  far 
and  wide  ere  he  finds  another  so  nsefnl  and  reliable  a 
singer  as  she.  And  when  the  news  of  the  brilliant 
success  which  had  met  the  attempts  of  Mme.  Czillag 
at  the  grand  opera  in  Paris,  reached  our  cars,  we 
thought  that  the  opera-house  here  never  would  be 
opened  ;  for  the  oher  first  soprano  was  ill  and  not 
likely  to  sing  for  some  time.  However  Eckert  was 
luckily  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  managed  so  cleverly 
that  Mme.  Czillag  refused  a  splendid  offer  in  Paris, 
and  came  back  to  us. 

And  now  it  was  seven  o'clock,  and  we  all  went  in 
to  hear  again  "  Fidelio."  The  overture  was  well 
plaved,  and  the  curtain,  going  up,  discovered  to  us 
Fraulein  Hoffmait,  a  nice  small  soprano,  and  Hcrr 
Waltek,  a  young  tenor  of  great  natural  gifts  and 
less  musical  education.  They  began  the  little  funny 
duet  —  but  perhaps  your  readers  do  not  know  the 
plot  and  character  of  this  great  opera.  The  scene  ig 
laid  in  a  Spanish  prison,  of  which  Don  Pizarro  is 
governor,  and  Roceo  jailor.  Jaquino  is  the  porter  of 
the  jail,  and  is  in  love  with  Marcelline,  the  daughter 
of  Rocco.  She  again  is  in  love  with  Fidelio,  a  seem- 
ing youth  in  her  father's  service.  But  Fidelio  is,  in 
reality,  Leonora,  the  wife  of  Florestan,  who  is  a 
Spanish  nobleman.  Pizarro  hates  Florestan  because 
the  latter  has  thwarted  some  of  his  evil  designs  in 
former  days,  and  having  got  him,  unknown  to  the 
world,  into  his  possession,  has  thrown  him  into  chains 
and  is  starving  him  to  death  by  slow  degrees.  Rocco 
is  his  instrument  in  this  deed,  being  forced  to  obedi- 
ence. '•  Leonora  "  has,  in  some  way,  discovered  that 
her  husband  is  here,  and  has  entered  the  service  of 
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Kocco  clothed  as  a  man,  and  won  his  favor  by  her  in- 
dustry and  faithfulness. 

Here  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  opera.  Jaqui- 
no  asks,  nay  teazcs,  Marcelline  to  marry  him,  but 
she  refuses  continually,  and  at  last  gets  vexed  with 
him.  The  music  is  as  fresh  and  naive  as  possible, 
and  reminds  one  of  Mozart's.  It  fits  and  suits  the 
words  and  sense  of  the  scene  perfectly  ;  and  charm- 
ingly did  Fraulein  Hoffmann  and  her  lover  render  it. 

Then  in  comes  Rocco  and  immediately  afterwards 
Fidelio.  The  part  of  Eocco  was  most  admirably 
rendered  by  Herr  Draxler,  one  of  onr  first  basses. 
Both  in  song  and  in  action  he  was  just  right ;  and  his 
full  voice  rolled  forth  the  music  famously.  He,  as 
well  as  the  first  pair,  were  very  warmly  greeted  by 
the  audience,  for  you  must  not  forget,  that  they  had 
not  been  before  us  for  three  or  four  months,  and  we 
were  glad  enough  to  see  them  again.  Then  too  the 
Viennese  are  very  warm  and  true  in  their  attachment 
to  artists.  But  when  Frau  Czillag  appeared  as  Fide- 
lio, there  was  a  storm  of  applause  to  meet  her,  for 
she  had  won  laurels  .since  leaving  us,  and  we  rejoiced 
heartily  at  it.  Resides,  she  is  a  great  favorite  here, 
and  especially  in  this  opera.  In  a  moment  the  first 
quartet  began,  and  as  the  singers,  one  after  another 
fell  in,  we  saw  how  fresh  and  full  their  voices  were. 
Thus  all  went  on  well ;  Rocco  promises  Fidelio  Mar- 
celline's  hand  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  at  which 
Jaquino  is  much  disgusted. 

How  characteristic  is  that  song  of  Rocco's  about 
"  money  and  money ;  to  keep  house  one  must  have 
money."  Then  come  the  guard  who  file  in  followed 
by  Don  Pizarro.  Our  great  baritone  Beck  sang  the 
part.  He  too  is  a  great  favorite,  and  was  also  greatly 
applauded  on  entering.  He  opens  his  letters,  learns 
that  the  minister  Don  Fernando  is  coming  the  next 
day  to  visit  the  prison,  and  immediately  resolves  to 
kill  Florestan.  He  gives  his  orders  to  the  captains 
of  the  guard  for  setting  a  forepost  to  apprize  him  of 
the  minister's  coming,  and  then  attempts  to  bribe 
Rocco  to  be  his  accomplice  in  this  foul  deed.  Rocco 
refuses  utterly  at  first,  but  soon  is  induced  to  dig  the 
grave. 

Then  comes  their  stormy  duet,  and  they  disappear. 
Fidelio  has  overheard  the  whole  conversation,  and 
now  rushes  forthwith  "  Absclieulicher"  (Atrocity  or 
atrocious  man)  :  thus  begins  the  great  aria.  Frau 
Czillag  has  a  very  powerful,  tearing  voice  of  most 
peculiar  tone.  She  has  studied  and  sung  this  part  a 
great  deal,  and  is  in  it  wonderful.  This  night  .she 
was  in  excellent  voice,  and  was  thoroughly  in  the 
spirit  of  it.  The  aria,  taken  from  beginning  to  end 
is  a  great  piece  of  music.  It  begins  with  this  horror 
and  indignation  at  the  intended  murder,  then  goes  to 
the  sorrows  and  troubles  against  which  she  and  her 
husband  must  struggle.  But  the  sun  breaks  out  from 
the  clouds  with  the  adagio  "  Komm  Hoffnung  "  (come 
hope)  she  sings,  and  then  we  hear  of  her  heavenly 
trust  in  the  power  of  love.  Great  Heavens !  how 
Frau  Czillag  did  sing  that  Adagio !  She  was 
glowing  with  fire,  melting  with  tenderness  and  with 
exaltation  at  the  idea.  The  eyes  that  did  not  fill  and 
run  over  that  night  must  have  strange  ears.  Then 
comes  the  triumphant,  victorious  part  of  the  aria, 
and  here  again  she  poured  forth  her  voice  till  the 
house  shook.  Towards  the  end  is  a  spring  of  two 
octaves  (b  to  b)  in  which  she  usually  indulges,  and 
which  has  a  good  effect.  Only  the  tones  must  be 
strong  and  clear ;  many  a  good  singer  cannot  risk 
that.    She  left  the  stage  amidst  a  storm  of  applause. 

Then  comes  the  chorus  of  the  prisoner,  followed 
by  Rocco's  account  of  his  interview  with  Pizarro; 
the  governor  has  agreed  to  the  marriage,  and  much 
more  important  to  Fidelio,  has  consented  to  Rocco's 
desire  that  he  may  take  an  assistant  with  him  to  dig 
the  grave.  The  prisoner's  return  and  the  appearance 
of  all  the  personages  of  the  opera,  Florestan  except- 
ed, close  the  first  act. 

The  second  act  is  in  the  dungeon  of  Florestan,  our 


best  and  very  favorite  tenor,  Herr  Ander.  This 
gentleman  has  a  most  sympathetic  voice,  and  areally 
musical  organization.  His  lungs  are  weak,  indeed  he 
was  once  given  up  as  a  singer,  and  was  not  expected 
to  live  long,  but  he  recovered  and  though  an  invalid 
still,  he  sings  most  beautifully.  That  evening  he  was 
not  in  good  voice,  but  he  sang  with  much  understand- 
ing and  feeling  as  ever.  His  aria  is  truly  beautiful, 
from  the  beginning,  where  he  speaks  of  his  duties  as 
performed  and  of  his  quiet  conscience,  to  the  second 
part,  where  the  vision  of  liberty  and  of  his  beloved 
wife  leading  him  to  heaven  fires  his  brain. 

Then  come  Rocco  and  Fidelio  with  their  spades, 
aud  begin  their  work  and  their  grave  song,  again  so 
peculiar  and  characteristic.  Floristan  wakes  from 
his  fainting  fit,  into  which  he  falls  after  his  aria,  and 
begs  for  a  little  water  ;  and  they  give  him  bread  and 
wine  (rather  against  Rocco's  better  judgment),  and 
sing  their  trio. 

Pizarro  enters,  orders  Fidelio  to  leave  the  dungeon 
and  then  tells  Florestan  who  he  is  and  for  what  he  is 
come.  From  beginning  to  end  Beck  played  and 
sang  his  part  most  devilishly,  and  his  hideous  charac- 
ter reached  its  climax  here.  Fidelio  (who  has  hid- 
den herself,)  springs  between  the  murderer  and  Flo- 
restan, and  defies  the  former.  Astounded  as  the 
villain  is  at  this  act  of  heroism,  he  once  more  rushes 
on  the  prisoner,  and  is  again  kept  back  by  Fi- 
delio, who  now  declares  herself  the  wife  of  Florestan 
Electrified  now  as  they  all  are  by  such  self-sacrifice 
and  courage,  Pizarro  a  third  time  springs  on  his  two 
victims  (for  he  swears  to  murder  both)  and  is  only 
prevented  from  fulfilling  his  purpose  by  a  pistol 
pointed  at  his  breast.  In  that  moment  the  trumpet 
of  the  coming  minister  is  heard,  and  they  all  know 
that  Pizarro's  hour  has  struck.  In  a  moment  Jaqui- 
no appears  to  announce  the  anival  of  Don  Ferdinan- 
do,  and  Pizarro  leaves  the  dungeon  with  Rocco.  The 
scene  is  very  well  contrived  and  produces  a  great 
and  real  effect :  the  music  rises  in  interest  and  gran- 
deur until  the  end.  Then  comes  that  gushing  forth 
of  ecstasy  in  music,  the  duet  between  husband  and 
wife,  the  one  following  the  other,  then  joining  and 
melting  into  perfect  happiness  and  tenderness  and 
this  in  a  measure  repeats  itself.  Here  Frau  Czillag 
was  splendid  ,and  excepting  in  power,  Ander  was 
equal  to  her.  There  is  to  me  more  character  and 
more  feeling  in  a  mezzo-soprano  voice  then  in  a  so- 
prano ;  and  the  voice  of  Frau  Czillag  is  in  such  pas- 
sages exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  scene  changes  to  a  space  before  the  prison- 
gates,  the  soldiers,  villagers  and  prisoners  come  in 
and  begin  their  great,  exulting  chorus.  In  a  mo- 
ment, Don  Fernando,  the  minister,  appears  for  the 
first  time.  This  part  was  filled  by  Dr.  Sohmid  ;  he 
he  has  a  real  bass  voice  of  most  splendid,  ringing 
quality,  which  together  with  his  talents  as  singer  has 
made  him  a  great  favorite.  He  is  a  large,  fine  look- 
ing man,  just  suited  to  his  part  of  deliverer,  and 
sings  his  short  solo,  half  recitative,  half  melody, 
most  worthily  and  nobly.  The  text  is  fine,  and  is 
beautifully  portrayed  in  the  music  ;  one  can  hardly 
conceive  the  part  better  looked  or  sung.  Just  as  he 
finishes,  Leonora  and  Rocco  supporting  Florestan, 
appear,  and  the  latter  claims  the  aid  of  the  minister 
for  the  prisoner.  What  is  Femando's  astonishment 
to  find  his  beloved  friend,  supposed  to  be  dead,  in 
chains  and  thus  wasted  away.  All  is  explained  in  a 
moment,  and  Leonore  has  the  delight  of  taking  the 
chains  from  her  husband  with  her  own  hands.  Pi- 
zarro leaves  the  stage  under  guard,  and  the  chorus 
bursts  forth  anew.  The  happy  pair  give  thanks  for 
their  deliverance,  and  Marcelline  is  much  troubled  at 
first,  but  soon  decides  to  marry  Jaquino,  and  then 
then  they  all  sing  to  express  iheir  feelings  more  ade- 
quately and  fully.  The  closing  scene  is  a  splendid 
song  of  jubilee,  and  one  must  do  the  chorus  the  credit 
to  say  that  they  performed  their  part  extremely  well. 
The  great  overture  to   "  Leonore  "  or  "  Fidelio  " 


more  properly  speaking,  is  here  always  played  be- 
tween the  acts.  Eckert  takes  his  tempi  rather  quick  ; 
which  habit,  though  it  increases  the  difBcultics  of  the 
music,  certainly  increases  the  legitimate  effects  of  it. 
This  overture,  if  properly  played,  is  no  easy  task. 
But  the  opera  orchestra  can  play  anything,  if  they 
like,  and  they  always  give  this  overture  and  indeed 
the  whole  opera  with  great  care  and  precision,  and 
with  a  fire  unsurpassed  and  perhaps  unequaled. 
The  [triumphant  march  of  the  victorious  party  to- 
wards the'end  is  truly  glorious.  And  thus  our  season 
opened.  J.  L. 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  12.  —  We  are  not  having  quite 
such  a  good  musical  year  in  Cincinnati  as  we  could 
desire  to  have  had.  Year  before  last  we  boasted  of 
the  Paulus  twice,  and  the  Symphonies  of  Beethoven, 
First,  Second  and  Fifth,  Eroica,  Pastorale,  each  sev- 
eral times.  This  year  we  have  had  no  orchestral 
Concerts,  but  our  steadfast  old  Ccecilia-Verein  still 
holds  on,  and  has  given  us  Elijah,  and  on  the  eve- 
ning of  our  glorious  Schiller  Fest,  Romberg's  Music 
to  the  Bell. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  our  citizens  has 
been  Mrs.  Varian-James'  debut  in  this  her  own 
city,  in  concert  and  opera.  What  Biscaccianti  is  to 
Massachusetts,  that  Mrs.  Varian-James  is  to  Ohio ; 
anxious  and  friendly  eyes  are  following  her  successes 
Our  conviction  is  that  this  lady  is  in  everyway  adap- 
ted the  opera.  She  made  her  debut  here  this  fall  in 
Rigohtto  as  Gilda,  and  though  all  the  circumstances 
were  unfavorable  she  gave  unmistakable  indications 
of  histrionic  talent,  and  a  flexible,  clear  voice.  We 
have  never  heard  a  person  who  could  sing  a  gay, 
bright  piece,  especially  if  sparkling  with  cnrt  prestos, 
better  than  Mrs.  Varian-James.  Last  night  at  a  pri- 
vate complimentary  concert  given  to  her  by  her 
friends,  at  which  we  had  also  some  fine  Harp  music, 
she  sang  La  Prigrionera  d'  Edinburga,  by  T.  Ricci,  an 
arietta  from  Mercadante  (Eleonora,)  and  aNapolitana 
song  with  great  elegance,  and  with  notes  which 
played  like  a  fountain  of  crystals.  C. 

Aurora,  III.,  Dec.  10. — Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  may  like  to  know  something  of  a  music- 
teacher's  life  "  out  West."  For  the  edification  of 
such  I  subjoin  a  memorandum  of  a  week's  work  of  a 
music-teacher  in  regular  standing. 

Monday.  Take  the  cars  at  10  o'clock,  and  go  to 
B.,  thirteen  miles,  ten  by  railroad  and  three  by  stage. 
In  P.  M,  give  private  lessons  from  2  to  4  on  Melode- 
on.  Eve,  singing  class,  numbering  seventy-five- 
They  will  sing  the  cantata  "  Daniel  "  at  close  of  the 
course  as  a  concert. 

Tuesday.  9  to  10  A.  M.  singing  lesson  to  public 
school.  P.  M.,  two  private  lessons.  Eve.,  singing 
class  at  C,  (three  miles  from  B)  numbering  fifty. 
The  weekly  singing  school  is  an  event  to  the  most  of 
them  and  the  enthusiasm  is  proportionately  great. 

Wednesday.  One  private  lesson.  Eve.,  singing 
class,  numbering  seventy,  at  D,  (five  miles  from  C.) 
The  enthusiasm  is  good,  and  they  will  sing  "Esther," 
by  Bradbury,  at  the  close  of  the  course. 

Thursday.  Take  the  cars  at  3  A.  M.,  and  go  to 
E,  17  miles  from  D,  (we  came  back  to  D  after  sing- 
ing school  last  eve,)  and  give  private  lessons  on  pia- 
noforte all  day,  say  ten  lessons.  Return  to  A.  in  eve 
on  the  cars.  This  eve,  for  a  wonder,  we  have  to  oni" 
self,  and  luxuriate  in  going  to  bed  at  8  P.  M. 

Friday.  Give  four  private  lessons  on  piano.  At 
1  P.  M.,  lesson  in  public  school,  one  honr.  Eve 
choir  meeting ;  this  is  a  Catholic  choir,  and  sings 
Mozart's  Masses  and  such  like.  This  evening  is  a 
pleasure. 

Saturday.  Take  the  cars  at  7  A.  M.,  go  to  E 
seven  miles,  and  walk  to  F,  three  miles  fiirther  on. 
Give  six  piano  lessons,  walk  hack  to  E,  give  four 
lessons,  return  to  A,  and  sing  at  choir  rehearsal 
(Baptist)  from  7  1-2  to  8  1-2.     At  8  1-2  go  to  Catho- 
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lie  choir,  and  return  home  at  11  P.  M.,  thoronglily 
tired  both  in  mind  and  body.  You  retire  to  rest  with 
comfortable  consciousness  of  being  able  to  sleep  un- 
til 8  or  9  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Sunday.  At  10  1-2  A.  M.  go  to  Baptist  church 
and  play  and  conduct  singing  for  first  two  hymns, 
which  being  got  along  with,  must  be  at  Catholic 
Mass  at  11  A.  M.  This  lasts  until  1  o'clock,  and 
then  hurrah  for  freedom  until  4  o'clock,"whcn  Ves- 
pers require  our  attention.  This  is  soon  over,  and 
we  are  free  again  until  5  1-2  P.  M.,  when  the  eve- 
ning service  at  Baptist  must  be  attended.  Finally, 
at  9  o'clock,  P.  M.,  your  week's  work  may  be  sum- 
med up  at  28  private  lessons,  three  singing  classes, 
two  public  school  lessons,  three  choir  meetings  and 
four  services  on  Sunday.  Sometimes  this  routine  is 
varied  by  an  application  to  conduct  a  three  days'  ses- 
sion of  some  county  musical  association,  when  we 
delight  in  the  best  of  Psalmody,  Anthems,  and  cho- 
ruses from  Mozart  and  Handel. 

"  What  works  do  we  use  ?  " 

Why,  for  singing  classes  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
eve,  the  "Shawm  "  ;  Wednesday  eve,  the  "Jubilee;" 
in  the  public  schools,  "  Mason's  Normal  Singer  "  ; 
for  the  Melodeon,  "Zundel's  Method  "  ;  for  the  piano 
forte,  "  Richardson's  New  Method,"  which  we  like 
much  ;  for  advanced  pupils,  anything  from  Grobe  to 
Beethoven. 

"  Does  it  pay  ?  " 

"  Well,  pretty  well|;  here  is  the  tariff.  Private 
lessons,  50  cents  each ;  public  schools,  $1,00  each  ; 
singing  classes,  for  12  lessons,  $1,00  per  scholar. 
Conventions  anywhere  from  S25  to  $100  for  three 
days.  The  first  sum  is  about  the  customary  price  to 
a  local  conductor.     Choirs,  $700  per  annum,  each. 

"  Is  there  much  musical  taste  there  ?  " 

Well,  yes  ;  pretty  good,  at  least  for  the  country 
which  is  so  new.  We  have  some  fine  musicians  in 
the  West. 

A  good  knowledge  of  music,  geniality,  good  hu- 
mor, knowledge  of  human  nature  and  "soft  sawder," 
and  untiring  energy  are  essential  to  succeed  here,  and 
with  them  one  may  do  well,  as  the  above  (which  is 
the  actual  week's  work  of  the  writer,)  will  show. 
Dek  Freischuetz. 

Lisbon,  III.  —  The  Kendall  Co.  Musical  Union 
held  their  third  meeting  here,  commencing  Dec.  6, 
and  continuing  three  days,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Aurora.  At  the  concert 
on  Thursday,  the  Union  sang  choruses  from  "  Mes- 
siah," Mozart's  "  Gloria  "  from  the  12th  Mass,  and  a 
part  of  Root's  cantata  "  Daniel."  The  Union  will 
meet  at  Oswego,  Jan.  3.  S. 

Chicago,  Dec.  12. — The  Benefit  Concert  of  the 
Great  Western  Band  on  the  9th  of  December,  calls 
for  a  short  notice  in  your  valuable  paper,  as  it  was 
the  first  concert  in  which  our  "  home  talent "  dared 
to  present  a  miscellaneous  programme  of  entirely 
first  class  music.    Here  it  is  : 

PAET  I. 

1.  Overture,  Tannhclusel Wagner. 

2.  Per  pieta,  Aria Beethoven. 

3.  Notturna,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. . .  .Mendelssohn. 

4.  42d  Psalm Mendelssohn. 

PART  n. 

1.  9th  Symphonie Mozart. 

2.  Farewell  to  the  forest.    Male  chorus  frith  horn  ac- 

companiment  Mendelssohn. 

3.  Fantasia  for  the  violin 

4.  Soldier's  chorus  from  Etoile  du  Nord Meyerbeer. 

The  orchestra  numbered  thirty  musicians,  and  per- 
formed throughout  well.  The  Mendelssohn  Society, 
which  last  year  confined  itself  to  male  choruses,  have 
for  this  winter  invited  ladies  also,  and  number  now 
some  fifty  singers.  They  sung  Mendelssohn's  42d 
Psalm  exceedingly  well,  the  solos  being  taken  by 
Mrs  KxTCHELL,  a  member  of  the  Society.  Light 
and  shade  was  well  preserved ;  the  fugue  too  went  in 
excellent  time  without  being  hurried,  as  is  usually 


the  case,  and  the  orchestra  sustained  the  choruses 
and  solos  in  a  musician-like  manner.  The  gentle- 
man gave  us  a  taste  of  tlieir  last  year's  practice,  by 
the  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Farewell  to  the 
forest,"  which  went  with  a  precision  that  spoke'  well 
for  their  training.  It  was  received  with  hearty  ap- 
plause by  the  audience.  Some  of  our  city  papers 
found  it  indeed  necess.iry  to  "  pitch  into "  such  an 
attempt  at  a  classical  concert,  and  "  musical  sugges- 
tions "  on  the  one  hand,  and  respectful  silence  on  the 
other  were  tlie  consequence,  but  we  are  glad  to  know, 
that  the  members  of  chorus  and  orchestra  are  will- 
ing rather  to  give  concerts  "  few  and  far  between  " 
to  audiences  wliicli  will  pay  their  expenses,  and  con- 
sent to  be  "  bored  by  an  overdose  of  classical  music  " 
thanjto  cater  to  the  public  taste  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
dollars  in  their  pockets. 

We  had  also  two  opera  companies  here  during  the 
last  week.  The  Paeodi  troupe  performing  at  Me- 
tropolitan Hall,  and  the  Estcott  troupe  at  M.  Vick- 
ers  theatre,  both  with  good  success.  The  Mendels- 
sohn Society  we  learn,  are  hard  at  work  on  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Hymn  of  Praise."     Success  to  them  ! 


Jtoig|fi5  loMrnal  of  Susit. 
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Musio  IN  THIS  Number. — Four-part  Song,  for  Men's  voices : 
"Student's  Soog,  ^Das  Lied  vom  hraven  Mann)^  by  Mendels- 
sohn, from  Ditson  &  Co.'s  edition  of  Mendelssohn's  Part- 
Son^s,  with  words  translated  by  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 


Sacred  Melodies  By  Bach. 

John  See.  Bach  :  Eight  Airs  for  an  Alto  Voice^  from  various 
Cantatas  and  Masses ;  the  Piano-forte  arrangement  by  Rob- 
ert Franz.    (Boston,  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.) 

Having  already  spoken  of  tte  rare  interest  of 
this  publication  in  general,  we  have  now  a  word 
or  two  to  add  respecting  each  of  the  eight  songs. 

No.  1  is  a  large,  rich,  noble  melody,  full  of 
soul  and  tenderness,  and  clothed  with  an  almost 
orchestral  wealth  of  most  suggestive  and  select 
harmony,  to  these  words  (closely  imitated  from 
the  German)  : 

Well  done,  ye  good  and  faithful  servants. 

Whom  God  hath  called  to  homes  above ! 
What  earthly  crown  so  worth  possessing  ■? 
What  wealth  of  everlasting  blessing  ! 
And  all  from  Him  whose  name  is  Love  ! 

We  italicize  Him,  in  the  last  line,  because  the 
music  marks  it  so  feelingly.  These  songs  are 
full  of  such  significant  heart  interpretations  of 
important  words. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  this  piece  is 
the  wondrous  beauty  and  richness  of  the  accom- 
paniment, which  preludes  with  the  princi  palmo. 
tive  at  some  length,  with  great  breadth  of  har- 
mony, moving  in  double  thirds  so  balanced  that 
that  they  only  enrich  and  do  not  cloy,  and  after- 
wards supporting  or  alternating  with  the  voice  in 
the  most  felicitous  manner,  so  as  completely  to 
bring  out  all  there  is  in  the  musical  idea  of  the 
whole  which  could  not  sing  itseU  out.  The  wide 
intervals  make  it  difficult  to  play ;  but  one  cannot 
help  getting  enamored  with  it,  and  trying  to  mas- 
ter it,  and  finding  real  satisfaction  in  so  trying, 
even  if  he  only  partially  succeed.  There  are 
two  or  three  passages  in  it,  where  you  would 
think  you  were  listening  to  a  very  full  piano-forte 
arrangement  of  some  Beethoven  symphony. 
And  there  is  another  place,  near  the  end  of  the 
song,  where  the  harmony  is  thinned  out  to  a 
mere  sketch  and  the  upper  parts  only  are  left 
hanging  in  the  air  and  floating  away  with  an  ethe- 
real delicacy; 


But  do  not  think,  because  the  accompaniment 
is  so  much  (thanks  both  to  Bach  and  Robert 
Franz),  that  the  voice  part  is  subordinate.  By 
no  means.  A  more  original,  more  beautiful,  con- 
soling, tender  melody  is  not  to  be  found ;  nor 
one  more  large  and  noble  in  its  form,  or  more  na- 
tive to  the  voice.  It  goes  like  a  warm  and 
strengthening  cordial  straight  to  the  heart. 

No.  2.  Cradle  Song,  from  the  Christmas  Orato- 
rio :  "  Slumber,  my  darling,  0  sioeet  he  thy  rest ! 
Darkness  shall  flee  from  its  all  with  thy  loahing  !" 
Sfc.  A  strain  of  old  German  childlike  piety,  sung 
to  the  Christ-child.  This  will  be  the  most  gene- 
ral favorite  of  the  eight.  It  is  indeed  a  lovely 
tune,  as  fresh  and  irnocent  as  childhood,  and 
sounds  as  modern  and  as  fine  withal  as  if  some 
spiritual  Chopin  had  conceived  it.  This  resem- 
blance is  sure  to  be  felt  in  some  of  the  delicate 
and  rare  modulations  of  the  harmony.  The  ac- 
companiment is  built  for  the  most  part  upon  a 
drone  bass  which  rocks  up  and  down  an  octave 
on  the  same  note  through  several  chords,  while 
the  upper  parts  flow  smoothly  along  with  the 
voice  part  or  enrich  it  with  contrapuntal  imita- 
tions. And  how  charming  the  melody  !  entering 
softly  on  a  sustained  monotone,  and  then  drop- 
ping slumbrously  down,  by  an  unexpected  modu- 
lation, upon  the  next ;  brightening  into  fresh  en- 
thusiastic feeling  with  the  hopes  excited  by  the 
second  line  :  Darkness  shall  flee  from  us  all  with 
thy  waking !  The  theme  flowers  out  into  some 
fineness  of  ornamental  passage  work,  very  natu- 
rally and  expressively,  towards  the  end.  The 
numerous  returns  of  the  leading  thought,  in  this 
as  in  No.  1,  are  always  gratifying,  never  tedious. 
Surely  there  never  was,  before  or  since,  so  exqui- 
site a  cradle  song. 

No.  3.  Air  from  the  mass  in  G  minor,  to  Latin 
words  :  Domine  Fill  unigeriite  !  .  .  .  Agnus  Dei,  qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi !  This  is  in  a  very  dillerent 
style  ;  as  beautiful  and  noble  apiece  of  sustained, 
flowing  Catholic  church  melody,  as  we  have  ever 
heard.  It  has  the  grace  of  Mozart,  the  richness 
in  modulation  of  Beethoven  or  Schubert  or  Cher- 
ubini,  and  a  depth  of  religious  feeling  which  we 
doubt  if  one  would  find  exceeded  in  Palestrina. 

No.  4.  Air  from  a  Cantata,  on  a  grave  theme, 
couched  in  strong  old  Calvinistic  words  : 

Mortals,  trust  this  wondrous  mercy. 

Lest  in  sin  ye  surely  die. 

Lest  ye  perish  utterly  ! 

Mortal  works  and  mortal  thought 

AVill  with  God  avail  ye  nought ; 

Born  in  sin  is  ev'ry  creature, 

Ev'ry  soul  is  lost  by  nature  ; 
Faith  alone  our  souls  can  lave. 
And  from  swift  perdition  save  ! 

Pretty  strong  this !  Decidedly  smacking  of  a 
creed.  But  Bach  accepts  with  childlike  piety 
the  form  of  faith  given  him  ;  the  spirit  in  which 
it  lives  in  him  we  must  seek  iii  his  music.  The 
melody  here,  a  serious,  pleading  one,  in  E  minor, 
is  all  love  and  unspeakable  tenderness.  It  is  a 
most  beautiful  and  feeling  strain,  full  of  the  ten- 
derest  concern  for  another's  soul  in  danger. 
And  with  what  a  shuddering  accent  the  dangers 
are  hinted  on  the  words  "  perish,"  "  utterly," 
"  perdition,"  &c  !  Yet  how  the  sweet  appeal  of 
love  prevails !  Franz  has  shewn  the  finest  skill 
here  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  reproduced 
Bach's  polyphonous  harmony. 

No.  5.  The  Herald  comes  :  Eeoitative  and  Air. 
This  we  understand  to  be  Franz's  own  favorite 
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among  the  airs.     It  is  certainly  the  most  peculiar 
and  original,  especially  in  its  syncopated  rhythmi- 
cal structure,  of  all  the  regular  melodies  we  ever 
met ;  the  most  elaborate  and  the  most  difficult  of 
the  lot.     After  a  singularly  effective  bit  of  Reci- 
tative :  "  The  Herald  comes,  behold,  your  King  ap- 
pears !     He  calls  ;  0  linger  not ;  arise  ye  now  and 
speedily  go  forth  ;  haste  where  the  voice  invites  ;  it 
sJiows  the  way,  it  shoivs  the  light,  lohereby  yon  bliss- 
ful fields  of  glory  all  shining  ice  may  see  before 
us,"  the  song  theme  is  taken  up  in  two  repeated 
strains  of  instrumental  symphony,  and  then  the 
voice  enters  upon  a  long-drawn  melody,  whose 
syncopated  accent  and  phrasing  will  seem  very 
strange  at  first,  but  will  continually  win   upon 
one,  if  it  be  rightly  sung.     The  words  are  these  : 
Come,  all  ye  repentant  sinners, 
Of  the  glorious  prize  he  winners, 
'Tis  your  Saviour  calls  and  cries  ! 
Ye,  like  slicep  astray  who  wander, 
Cast  ye  off  your  sinful  slumher, 
Heed  this  calling  from  the  skies  ! 
The  musical  declamation  in  v\\  this  is  most 
perfect.     We  would  give  something  to   hear  it 
well  sung  and  well  played  in  a  concert  room.     It 
would  be  a  new  revelation  of  melody.     Beetho- 
ven alone  offers  such  wonders  of  modulation  as 
occur  in  it.     This  is  in  every  sense  a  great  song. 
No.  6.  "  O  man,  in  sin  no  longer  languish."     A 
song  of  terrible  beauty  !     "  The  wrath  to  come  " 
is  foreshadowed  in  it  with  such  wild,  energetic, 
nervous  accent,  such  ponderous  tread  of  stately 
and  unearthly  harmony,  and  such  vivid  imagery, 
where   the  music  almost  turns  single  words  into 
pictures,  as  one  hardly  expects  to  find  outside  of 
the  finale  in  Don  Giovanni.    Yet  the  same  plead- 
ing tenderness  prevails  in  it.      This  is  one  of  the 
least  difficult  of  the  airs  to  accompany. 

No.  7,  is  a  cheerful,  even-going,  hearty,  strong 
didactic   strain,  which   takes  you   up  in  the  most 
simple,  sociable  manner  in  the  world,  and  carries 
you  along  with  it,  through  a  pretty  brisk  (^Andan- 
te  con   moto)  and  long  walk,  with  ever  deepen- 
ing delight.     These  are  the  words  : 
A  life  devout  and  faithful, 
A  heart  sincere  and  truthful, 
Shines  clear  'fore  God  and  man  alway. 
The  Christian's  ways  and  doings, 
His  comings  and  his  goings. 
Should  all  be  open  as  tlie  day. 
There  is  an  old-lashioned,  quaint  naivete  in  the 
one  melodic  figure  which  is  wrought  all  through 
the   accompaniment,  with   perpetual   imitations, 
a   happy  brook-like  attendant  on  the  vocal  mel- 
ody.     It  is   marvellous  how  much  alike  it  is  at 
every  step,  and  yet  how  always  new  in  interest. 
This  too  is  one  of  the  easier  ones,  both  for  singer 
and  player,  bating  a  few  roulade  passages. 

No.  8.  With  trembling  steps,  Si'c.  A  most  charm- 
ingly intricate  web  of  harmony,  in  which  the 
voice  is  as  one  of  the  several  instrumental  parts 
which  are  so  curiously  woven  together.  Difficult 
therefore  for  any  singer  to  read  at  sight ;  for  the 
accompaniment,  instead  of  helping  the  voice  by 
keeping  the  pitch  in  mind,  is  apt  to  bewilder,  un- 
til the  thing  is  thoroughly  taken  in  and  mastered 
as  a  whole.  Yet  it  is  an  exquisite  song,  as  truly 
expressive  as  it  is  artistically  wonderful,  and  fully 
conveys  all  the  "  trembling "  and  all  the  Chris- 
tian assurance  of  the  words : 

With  trembling  steps  I  groped  in  blindness, 
But  Jesus  looked  on  me  in  kindness, 

And  to  tlie  Fatlicr  loads  me  on ! 
When  loads  of  sin  were  on  me  weighing, 


Thy  voice,  my  Jesus,  cheered  me,  saying 
Thy  love  for  me  enough  hatli  done ! 
We  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the 
succeeding  sets  of  Robert  Franz's  arrangements 
of  airs  by  Bach.  The  next  six  or  eight  will  be 
for  a  bass  voice.  Soprano  airs  and  tenor  airs  will 
follow. 


Concerts. 
Mendelssoiix  Quintette  Club. — A  fierce 
snow-storm  thinned  the  audience  last  Tuesday 
night.  The  absent  ones  lost  much,  for  not  only 
was  it  an  excellent  programme,  but  everything 
was  played  uncommonly  well. 

1.  Quartet,  in  E  flat,  op  12 Mendelssohn. 

Introduction  and  Allegro — Canzonetta — Adagio,  and 

Finale,  Allegro  vivace. 

2.  First  Movement  from  the  Clarinet  Concerto  in  C 
minor Louis  Spohr. 

Thomas  Ryan. 

3.  P  minor  Quartet Beethoven. 

4.  Adagio  (God  save  the  Emperor)  with  Tariations, 
from  the  Quartet  No.  77 Haydn. 

5-  Quintet,  No.  4,  in  G  minor Mozart. 

Allegro — Minuetto — Adagio — Finale,  Adagio  and  Al- 
legro. 

That  Quartet  by  Beethoven  grows  upon  us  ;  yet 
we  would  fain  understand  it  better.  It  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  That  by  Mendelssohn  is 
always  welcome,  especially  the  quaint  little  fairy 
Canzonetta.  Haydn's  skilful  exhaustion  of  his 
subject  in  those  Variations,  old  story  as  they  are, 
struck  lis  with  new  interest, — perhaps  because 
they  were  played  so  well.  The  Quintet  by  Mo- 
zart, his  finest,  was  rendered  to  a  charm,  and  is 
one  of  those  things  which  we  shall  never  weary 
of  hearing.  The  clarinet  piece  had  all  the  Spohr 
characteristics,  in  parts  very  graceful,  in  others 
not  only  manneristic,  but  weakly  striving  after 
strange  effects. 

ORcnESTRAL  XJnion. —  The  Music  Hall  "Fairs" 
still  keep  the  Afternoon  Concerts  banished  to  the 
Tremont  Temple.  Last  Wednesd.ay  the  audience 
was  large,  and  the  orchestra  sounded  remarkably  well. 
Here  is  the  programme  : 

1.  Symphony.     No.  5 Mozart. 

2.  Waltz.      Extravaganten Strauss. 

3    Overture     Siege  of  Corinth Uossini. 

4.  Favorite  Polka Strauss. 

5.  Finale.    Romeo  and  Jnlietta. Bellini. 

6.  Miserere.     Trovatore Verdi. 

7.  Wedding  March Mendelssohn. 

That  Mozart  Symphony,  with  its  stately  Allegro, 
its  beautiful  Andante  con  moto,  its  lively  Minuet  and 
Knale,  seemed  more  delightful  than  the  fiist  time.  It 
is  a  great  addition  to  the  repertoire.  The  Waltz  and 
the  Rossini  Overture,  are  both  interesting  of  their 
kind,  and  were  rendered  so  effectively  that  no  one 
failed  to  listen  eagerly. 

These  "  free  and  easy  "  Concerts  are  doing  much 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  good  instrumental 
music.  The  art,  or  science,  of  rightly  mingling  the 
elements  of  a  varied  programme  is  not,  to  be  sure, 
always  understood,  or  one  of  the  easiest  things  to 
practice.  Here  is  a  communication  which  we  have 
received  upon  the  subject,  to  which  we  willingly  give 
place ;  hut  wo  suspect  the  writer  attributes  to  Mr. 
Zerkaiin  a  responsibility  which  does  not  belong  to 
him  in  the  matter  of  the 

Afternoon  Programmes. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Zerrahn  has 
found  it  necessary  to  depart  from  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing first-rate  progr.ammcs,  with  which  ho  began  the 
present  season.  I  went  ten  miles  last  Wednesday  in 
the  face  of  the  storm,  expecting  to  bo  paid  for  it  by 
hearing  a  really  good  coucort.  When  I  saw  Haydn's 
name  at  the  head  of  the  list,  I  must  own  to  a  little 


feeling  of  disappointment,  because,  although  I  enjoy 
his  music  veiy  highly,  I  enjoy  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
still  more.  Still  I  found  no  fault  with  that,  and  felt 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Father 
Haydn  ;  and  liere  I  was  gratified  by  finding  it  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  Haydn's  Sympho- 
nies. "But,"  I  said,  "  surely  this  light  symphony 
must  be  balanced  by  Egmont,  or  the  ZauherflSte,  or 
Oberon.  No,  my  eye  fell  on  a  dreary  waste  of  Strauss, 
Lumbye,  "Verdi,  and  Flotow.  Now  I  am  truly  cath- 
olic in  my  tastes,  and  confess  to  a  hearty  enjoyment 
of  Strauss'  waltzes  and  operatic  arrangements.  But 
I  must  say  that  when  a  man  w.ants  a  piece  of  good 
roast-beef,  he  is  rather  disappointed  to  have  nothing 
placed  before  him  but  syllabubs  and  macaroons.  I 
know  that  in  these  afternoon  concerts  we  have  a  com- 
promise [between  the  lovers  of  classical  and  of  light 
music,  and  I  should  be  well  satisfied  with  two  solid 
classic  pieces  —  so  much  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
expect.  If  it  is  neeessary  to  cater  exclusively  for 
one  taste,  1  think  Mr.  Zerrahn  will  find  it  for  his  in- 
terest in  the  long  run  to  satisfy  those  who  love  classi- 
cal music  ;  for  they  are  the  ones  whose  taste  does  not 
vary  with  every  season,  and  who  are  not  prevented 
by  a  storm  from  going  sever.al  miles  —  as  I  know  oth- 
ers did  beside  myself  last  Wednesday  —  when  they 
know  there  is  good  music  to  be  heard . 

Yours  truly,        A. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

To-morrow  will  he  Christmas,  and  the  Handel  an  d 
Haydn  Society  will,  of  course,  celebrate  it  in  the 
evening  by  a  performance  of  the  "Messiah."  And 
how  can  one  pass  a  better  Christmas  evening  than 
under  the  inspiring  sound  of  Handel's  mighty  cho- 
ruses, and  soul-comforting   airs.      The  Music  Hall 

will  of  course  he  crowded Mr.  Zerrahn 

means  to  give  us  the  glorious  Seventh  Symphony 
and  Meyerbeer's  Pardon  de  Ploermel  Overture,  in 
which  is  introduced  the  novelty  of  a  chorus  behind 
the  scenes  —  a  striking  composition,  it  is  said — at  his 
next  Philharmoic  Concert.     The  time  is  not  yet  fixed. 

The  letter  of  our  Vienna  correspondent  ought  to 
have  reached  us  a  month  ago,  in  the  same  budget  with 
the  "  Diarist."  We  have  to  print  both  after  more 
recent  communications  from  the  same  writers,  or  else 
cancel  them,  which  would  be  a  loss  to  our  readers. 

A   Bostonian  in   Paris,  writing  to   the  Transcript, 

says: 

So  much  for  the  shoes, — now  for  the  opera  ;  and  I 
only  wish  you  and  all  music  lovers  were  hero  this 
week  to  go  with  us  again  to  the  little  "  Theatre  Ly- 
rique,"  where  we  sat  last  night  two  hours  after  din- 
ner listening  to  Viardot  in  Gluck's  "  Orpheus."  It 
was  the  grandest  lyric  rapture  I  ever  witnessed  on 
the  stage.  The  scene  with  the  fairies,  and  when 
Orpheus  peruses  the  faces  of  the  crowd  in  the  Elysian 
Fields,  to  discover  his  lost  Eurydice,  were  wonderful 
hits  of  pathos.  You  should  hear  and  see  Viardot. 
She  recalls  Booth  continually.  In  some  of  her  ener- 
getic passages  it  was  music  in  a  white  foam.  She  is 
the  very  opposite  of  your  prettj-,  snuling  sopranos, 
and  she  so  pitches  her  enthusiasm  that  in  the  very 
torrent  and  whirlwind  of  her  passion,  the  sunlight 
leaps  through  the  storm  as  vividly  as  the  lightning. 
We  were  enraptured  with  this  most  glorious  genius. 
Tell  John  Dwight  to  hurry  over  this  way  before 
Pauline  Viardot  takes  her  voice  to  another  sphere. 

The  individual  so  kindly  telegraplicd,  trusts  the 
Elysian  Fields  will  welcome  him  there  some  day,  al- 
though he  may  not  "  hnrry  over." 

At  a  representation  of  Jlozart's  "  Don  Giovanni," 
a  young  coxcomb  hummed  so  loud  certain  airs  of  the 
opera  as  to  annoy  all  his  neighors.  An  amateur,  who 
sat  beside  him,  unable  to  hear  it  any  longer,  said 
aloud,  "  What  a  fool  I"  "  Do  j'ou  mean  me  I"  said 
the  troublesome  follow  to  him.  "  No,  sir,  I  com- 
plam  of  Mario,  who  prevents  my  hearing  yon." 

According  to  the  New  York  Slaats  Zeiliiny,  Heix- 
iircH  MARScnNER,  the  composer,  will,  after  all  take 
up  his  residence  in  this  country — probably  in  Wiscon- 
sin, lie  says,  tlie  sickness  of  his  sou  in  Ihirope  is 
the  only  reason  why  he  is  not  already  in  this  coun- 
try. He  has  lately  been  pensioned,  and  received  tlio 
title  of  General  jlusic  Director.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  attentions  paid  him,  ho  insists  upon  uudving 
this  country  his  future  home. 
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Germany. 

[From  Correspondence  of  the  London  Musical  World,  Dec.  3] 

Berlin,  October  29. — Oa  tliis  day  the  second  sym- 
phony concert  of  the  Royal  Orchestra,  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  which  was  the  lamented  Spohr's  T>  minor 
symphony.  It  was  played  with  a  wonderful  amount 
of  feeling  ;  the  recent  decease  of  the  Master  inspiring 
each  and  every  member  of  the  incomparable  band 
with  more  than  ordinary  zeal  and  desire  for  perfec- 
tion. 

Then  the  performance  of  Beethoven's  "Dead 
March,"  by  the  United  Garrison  Band,  under  Herr 
Wieprecht's  direction.  This  was  in  commemoration 
of  the  late  Lord  Westmoreland,  to  whose  zeal  for  the 
"  art  divine  "  nearly  all  the  papers  have  paid  most 
flattering  tribute.  In  art  circles,  at  least,  his  memory 
will  long  be  affectionately  cherished.  Many  a  strug- 
gling artist  here  laments  the  loss  of  a  generous 
patron. 

Sunday,  30th. — Mdlle.  A.  Meyer  gave  a  concert,  at 
which  she  sang  one  of  Juno's  songs  in  Handel's  neg- 
lected opera,  Semefe.  I  certainly  never  heard  her  to 
greater  perfection.  At  Liebig's  usual  symphony  con- 
cert, Spohr's  D  minor,  in  memoriam. 

October  .31. — Grand  concert  in  the  Sing-Akademie, 
conducted  by  the  rising  Radecke.  This  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  four,  which  this  popular  Lehrer  gives 
annually.  It  boasted,  as  usual,  some  novelty,  this 
being  Schumann's  music  to  Byron's  Manfred.  The 
overture  is  remarkable  for  no'thing  bnt  a  species  of 
exaggerated  melody,  which  leaves  the  ear  in  a  most 
unsatisfectory  state.  An  intrade,  on  the  contrary, 
which  occurs  later  on,  is  unquestionably  a  work  of 
genius,  and  hence  of  beauty.  It  has  a  most  ingeni- 
ous subject,  and  is  treated"  in  a  style  most  masterly. 
Two  choruses  struck  me  particular'lv  ;  one  is  a  dash- 
ing well-worked  out  chorus  (in,  I  believe,  five  parts), 
the  other  (Requiem)  is  quite  opposite  in  character, 
but  not  less  expressive  nor  masterly.  If  Sclntmann 
had  but  fewer  romantic  notions,  what  might  he  not 
have  accomplished  !  The  performance  was,  upon  the 
whole,  flatly  received,  as  most  tilings  of  this  mixed 
character  (half  sung,  half  spoken)  seem  to  he.  Herr 
Radecke  treated  us,  moreover,  to  Beethoven's  glori- 
ous G  major  concerto,  which  I  need  scarcely  add  was 
listened  to  with  breathless  attention,  and  tremendous- 
I  applauded  at  the  close  ;  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  afore-mentioned  work. 

Nov.  1st. — Grand  rehearsal  in  the  Sing-Akademie 
of  Bach's  Christmas  oratorio,  which,  in  a  purely 
vocal  point  of  view,  impresses  one  much  less  favor- 
ably than  the  wondrous  masses  by  the  same  hand. 

Nov.  2d. — Usual  meeting  at  the  Sing-Akademie. 
A  most  delightful  motette  by  the  venerable  Greil  was 
sung  for  the  first  time  for  some  years. 

Nov.  3d. — Oh,  for  the  power  of  divisibility !  At 
the  Opera,  Don  Juan.  In  the  Sing-Akademie,  grand 
symphony  concert  by  Liebig,  at  which  Spohr  was 
again  venerated  by  the  performance  of  the  Jessonda 
overture.  At  this  concert  there  was  a  sonata  of  Beet- 
hoven, scored  by  the  respected  director,  Ries  ;  it  was 
G  major  (Op.  30).  Such  an  event  must  not  pass 
without  the  severest  censure.  That  the  scoring  in 
itself  is  masterly,  cannot  he  denied,  but,  good  hea- 
vens !  what  could  induce  a  mortal  man  to  take  such 
a  liberty  wiih  a  god-like  creation  of  a  Beethoven  1 
On  the  same  evening,  Herr  Edouard  Ganz  gave  a 
soiree  for  chamber  music  in  the  comfortable  and  ac- 
coustically  agreeable  hall  of  the  En</lische  Uaus, 
where  I  found,  on  my  arrival,  a  large  arid  fashionable 
audience.  A  trio  of  Weber's,  for  pianoforte,  violin 
and  violoncello  ;  a  sarabande  and  gavotte  for  violon- 
cello, of  S.  Bach ;  and  Beethoven's  variations.  Op. 
44,  formed  the  leading  features  in  the  programme. 
The  sarabande  was  delightful — nay,  enchanting !  In 
the  name  of  Fortune,  why  do  ye  Piattis,  Lucases,  ye 
Collinses  and  ye  Aylwards,  let  such  treasures  lie 
buried  t  There  is  more  music — hence,  elevating 
pleasure — in  this  single  piece,  than  in  all  the  "  airs 
with  variations  "  that  were  ever  written. 

Friday,  ith. — Second  quartet  concert  of  Herren 
Laube  (not  Lauli  as  it  stood  in  my  last),  Radecke, 
Wiierstand  Bruns,  and  a  great  treat  it  was.  The 
programme  was  as  follows  : 

E  flat  major Mozart. 

No.  3,  A  majer  (Op.  41) Schumann. 

E  flat  major  (Op.  127) Beethoven. 

A  comparison  between  the  first  and  the  last  was 
inevitable.  Mozart  loses  nothing  by  it  in  my  opin- 
ion. Only  in  fire  and  development  of  ideas  has  his 
mighty  successor  surpassed  him.  Still  Beethoven's 
adagio  is  a  lovely  movement,  the  melody  of  which 
the  immortal  master  himself  has  published  as  a  sop- 
rano solo.     The  words  begin  "  Bs  wand  sein  Geist," 


etc.  Schumann's  andante  was  the  only  movement 
that  pleased  me,  and  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  people 
generally.  When  he  wrote  that,  his  soul  seemed  to 
have  been  revelling  in  the  sacred  land  of  sweet  soft 
melody.  When  he  wrote  the  scherzo  he  may  have 
had  the  tooth-ache.     It  is  cross  enough. 

Saturday,  5th. — To-day  poor  Mendelssohn's  lament- 
ed death  was  commemorated,  and  that  most  worth- 
ily. The  ever  thoughtful  Sterne  took  the  lead,  as  he 
always  does  on  this  particular  occasion.  His  excel- 
lent choir  delighted  an  audience  which,  for  both 
quantity  and  quality  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  here. 
And  then  such  a  tone  of  darkness  prevailed  !  All 
the  ladies  being  clothed  in  sombre  black.  A  bust, 
bedecked  with  laurels,  stood  on  the  ver>/  spot  where 
the  immortal  master  himself  stood  and  directed  the 
master-works  of  Bach,  when  he  counted  no  more 
than  fifteen  years  !  Thy  mntations,  0  Time,  are  in- 
deed incomprehensible  !  The  programme  included 
the  eight-part  Psalm  O 04),  with  orchestra;  Psalm 
2,  in  eight  parts,  a  capella  (look  after  it  at  once,  Mr. 
Leslie) ;  the  irresistible  capriccio  in  B  minor  (su- 
perbly executed  by  Hans  von  Biilow,  who  thereby 
rose  considerably  in  mine  and  everybody  else's  esti- 
mation), and  the  music  to  Walpurgis  Naclit. 

Sunday.  6th. — Preliminary  rehearsal  for  the  ninth 
symphony.  At  Liebig's,  Beethoven's  eighth  sym- 
phony, and  in  the  Royal  Opera,  an  opera  entitled. 
Die  Ver/angliche  Wette,  by  whom  I  know  not,  having 
forgotten  to  take  my  usual  glance  at  the  "  K'rrect 
card." 

Monday,  Ith. — The  preparation  for  the  Schiller 
Festival  had  a  depressing  influence  on  the  musical 
market.  The  rehearsal  at  the  Sing-Akademie,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Bach  Society,  both  thinly  attended. 
Nevertheless,  a  new  star  at  KroH's  establishment  at- 
tracted a  goodly  assemblage  of  connoisseurs.  This 
was  a  young  Polish  violinist,  by  name  Lotto,  who,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn  from  judges  who  have  heard  him 
play,  will  soon  take  a  splendid  position  in  the  musi- 
cal firmament.  His  execution  is  said  to  be  superb ; 
I  could  not  (most  unfortunately)  attend  ;  his  musi- 
cal knowledge  is  extensive,  his  manners  unassuming, 
and  his  taste  sound.  He  played  Mendelssohn's  con- 
certo with  a  fascinating  grace  and  ease.  After  all 
this,  see  to  your  laurels,  M.  Wieniawski !  Speaking 
of  violin  virtuosi,  reminds  one  of  poor  Wolff,  with 
whose  masterly  playing  I  was  completely  captivated 
last  Christmas.  Some  ugly  Zouave,  fit  for  strata- 
gems and  spoils,  has  put  out  the  fire  of  his  artistic 
spirit.  He  was  "  summoned  "  by  his  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, sent  off  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  died  the 
death  of  a  hero  at  Solferino. 


Cologne. — A  literary  and  musical  entertainment 
was  given  at  the  Giirzenich,  on  the  11th  ultimo,  in 
honor  of  the  Schiller  Festival.  After  an  excellent 
prologue  by  Gustave  Pfarrius.  and  the  ceremony  of 
crowning  Schiller's  bust,  Mendelssohn's  An  die 
Kunstler  was  given  by  the  Cologne  Mannergesang- 
Verein ;  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller  improvised  an  admi- 
rable accompaniment,  on  the  pianoforte,  to  a  recita- 
tion of  the  "  Bnrgschaft,"  by  Wolfgang  Miiller ; 
Herr  A.  Piitz  sang  "  Die  Sehnsucht,"  for  tenor 
voice  and  orchestra,  by  Andreas  Romberg  ;  and  the 
second  part  consisted  of  the  "  Glocke  "  (by  the  same 
Romberg),  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Franz  We- 
ber.    The  solos  were  allotted  to  amateurs. 


St.  Petersburg. — On  the  3d  of  November,  M.ad. 
Charton-Demeur  sang,  before  the  Court,  at  Gats- 
china,  the  first  two  |acts  of  La  Sonnambula,  and  Mad. 
Nautier-Didiee  the  rondeau  of  the  Italiani  in  Algeri. 
Les  Huguenots  is  announced  for  the  end  of  the  month, 
with  Mad.  Lagrua  (Valentine)  and  Tamberlik 
(Raoul.) 

The  papers  have  published  the  rules  of  the  Rus- 
sian Musical  Society,  sanctioned  on  the  1st  May, 
1859,  by  the  Emperor.  The  object  of  this  society 
— re-organized  on  the  model  of  the  Symphonic  Soci- 
ety, which  existed  up  to  1847 — is  to  develope  in  Rus- 
sia the  principles  of  music  and  to  spread  a  taste  for 
the  latter.  According  to  paragraphs  2  and  7  of  the 
rules  of  the  Society,  1  :  ten  Svmphonic  Soirees  will 
he  given  every  year,  at  which  &>irees  the  members  of 
the  Society  will  execute  the  best  productions  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  such  as  symphonies,  over- 
tures, oratorios,  cantatas,  &c. ;  and  2 :  the  Society 
will  also  give  Russian  composers  an  opportunity  of 
producing  their  own  works,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  its  resources,  it  will  distribute  various  re- 
wards to  such  persons  as  shall  exhibit  peculiar  talent, 
both  in  composition  and  execution,  either  of  vocal 
music  or  of  instrumental  music,  no  matter  on  what 
instrument.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  directors  of  the  society  :  Count  M.  Wielhor- 
sky,  Messrs.  B.  Kologrivoff,  A.  Rubenstein,  D.  Kan- 
chine,  and  D.  Stassoff. 


'petial  Bolires. 
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Mosic  BT  Ma TL.— Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applie.':  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Aecompaniment. 

Thy  charms  my  memory  haunt.   Ballad.    Linley.  25 

Rose  of  the  Alps.  "  "       25 

Two  of  Linley's  latest  and  best. 
The  Ocean  is  my  home.  L.  0.  Emerson,  23 

A  pretty  and  spirited  Song  of  the  Sea. 

AUa  vita  che  Tarride.     (To  thy  life.)    From  Ver- 
di's *'  Masked  Ball"  25 
Volta  la  terrea.     (Lift  up  thine  gaze.)         "  25 
Morro,  ma  prima  in  grazie.     (I  die,  but  first  in 
pity.                                                 "  Masked  Ball"  25 
Three  more  songs  from  this  opera,  which  is  studded 
with  gems.     The  music  to  the  "  Masked  Ball  "  written 
for  the  lyric  stage  of  Italy,  is  light  throughout,  com- 
ing in  point  of  difficulty  nearest  to  "  Traviata."    The 
two  last  of  the  above  named  songs  are  for   soprano 
voice,  the  first  a  sparkling,  lively  composition  in  Ron- 
do-form, the  last  a  beautiful  Prayer.     The  Song  "  To 
thy  life  *'  is  for  Baritone,  and  quite  effective. 

Dreams  of  youth.     Song.  G,  W,  Stratton,  25 

Pleasing  and  easy. 
Wishing.     A  nursery  Song.  F.  Booth.  25 

This  is  nothing  more  than  what  it  purports  to  be,  a 
song  for  the  nursery.  The  music  is  charming,  and 
will  find  great  favor  with  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Taubert's  or  KUcken's  children's  songs. 

My  Iieart  is  sad  and  lonely.  W.  R.  Dempster.  50 

A  fair  song,  which  ranks  with  the  best  compositions 
of  this  highly  esteemed  writer. 

Leaving  Home.     (Von  meinem  Bergli.)      Tyro- 
lese  Air.  25 

Of  all  Tyrolese  melodies  this  is  the  prettiest  and  best 
known.  The  German  words  are  in  the  original  dialect 
and  the  English  version  is  faithful  and  natural. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Twilight  Reverie.     Tremolo  on  the  melody  "  Di 
pescator  ignobile,"  in  Lucrezia  Borgia.      Berg.  35 

This  clever  writer  and  excellent  pianist,  whose 
charming  compositions  are  daily  becoming  more  pop* 
ular,  has  clothed  this  gem  of  melody  in  such  a  beau- 
tiful and  brilliant  garb,  that  it  is  positively  delightful 
to  play  this  piece.    It  will  have  a  run. 

Handel's  Dead  March,  for  four  hands.    Eimhault.  25 
A  very  complete  arrangement,  as  full  and  true  as 
the  piano-forte  will  admit. 

Gipsey  Polka,  for  six  hands.  T.  Bissell.  30 

Very  useful  for  teaching.    The  arrangement  is  easy. 

Autumn  Polka.  J.  V-  Flaglen.  25 

Fannie  Polka.  R.  H.  Green.  10 


Mount  Vernon  Polka. 
Pretty  and  easy. 


H.  von  Benzon.  25 


Books. 

Concone's  Piftt  Lessons  in  Singing  for  the 
Middle  Register  of  the  Voice,  with  an  accom- 
paniment for  the  Pianoforte.  By.  J.  Concone. 
Complete,  Cloth  Bound,  $2,00.  In  two  parts, 
each  1,50 

A  new  and  complete  edition  of  a  valuable  work. 
The  Committee  on  Music  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  French  Institute,  reported  on  this  book  as  fol- 
lows :  * '  The  melody  is  invariably  pure  and  chaste,  and 
the  harmony  throughout  ably  managed.  Signed  by 
Cberubini,  Bertini,  Auber,  Halevy  and  Carafula. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

How  the  D went  Pleasuring'. 

THIRD    DAY. 

How  it  rained  !  The  mountains  had  caught 
the  warm  winds  in  their  broad,  cold  hands,  and 
pressed  out  their  moisture  during;  the  ni^ht  in 
streams  upon  the  vallies  below.  But  the  kindly 
sun  scattered  the  spongj'  clouds,  and  by  the  time 
we  had  walked  through  the  Erdmansdorf  Park, 
broken  our  fast,  gone  through  a  most  kindly 
leave-taking  of  our  musical  landlord  and  his 
gu6st,  and  had  journeyed  the  few  miles  in  our 
own  hired  vehicle  to  Warmbrunn,  the  day  had 
become  warm  and  delightful.  The  "  season  "  was 
not  yet  at  Warmbrunn, — its  hot  baths  were  as  yet 
in  but  occasional  requisition — but  we  saw  on 
every  side  the  evidences  that  we  were  in  a  famous 
watering  place.  Such  quantities  of  gewgaws 
for  sale  on  all  sides — such  advertisements  of  cof- 
fee houses,  reading  rooms,  circulating  libraries, 
billiard  halls,  and  all  that ; — a  handsome  music 
stand  in  the  broad  promenade,  and  a  band  even 
now  collecting  to  wake  the  echoes  for  the  sparse 
company  ; — fine  gardens  for  lounging,  with  fanci- 
ful arbors  and  summer-houses — rows  of  drosch- 
kies  and  carriages;  Jews  from  all  quarters 
with  wares  for  sale ;  and  there  in  the  background 
the  everlasting  mountains  looking  down  from 
misty  heights,  upon  the  little  nest  of  pismires, 
here  to-day,  gone  to-morrow  and  gone  forever  ; 
while  they  stand  there  in  the  calm  conscious- 
ness, that  as  they  wisre  a  thousand  generations 
ago,  so  they  will  be  a  thousand  generations  hence 
— that  he  who  looked  upon  them  from  the  warm 
springs  of  the  valley  before  the  dawn  of  history, 
saw  their  grand  features  as  I  see  them  to-day, 
and  as  he  will  see  them,  who  comes  here  when 
history  exists  no  longer. 

From  the  springs  we  rode  onward  half  an  hour 
longer  to  Hermsdorf,  and  rejoiced  the  heart  of 
the  landlord  of  Tietz's  Hotel — perhaps,  Tietz 
himself.  For  as  yet  visitors  were  few,  and  two 
at  once  were  a  small  specimen  of  a  God-send. 
Tietz  rejoiced  our  hearts  also,  for  poetically 
minded  as  we  were,  in  the  flesh  we  were  hungry. 
Now  Tietz  had  a  large  perforated  box  sunk  in 
the  cold  waters  of  the  brook,  which  came  hurry- 
ing from  the  cold  mountains  to  mingle  itself  with 
larger  streams,  and  work  its  way  to  a  warmer 
region, — and  in  the  box  Teout. 

Obadiah,  are  you  fond  of  fish  ?  I  am.  Ask 
my  aunt, — if  I  was  satisfied  with  her  splendid 
fish  dinners  once  a  week,  and  if  I  did  not  add 
thereto  divers  meals  caught  by  myself  at  the 
pond — pickerel,  pouts,  perch  and  eels  ?  I  have 
not  many  so-called  accomplishments — but  I  can 
fish  !  I  have  achieved  an  efficient  proficiency  in 
fishing,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  first  official 
of  Fishkill,  and  a  deficiency  of  fish  is  to  me  the 
cryingest  evil  of  Germany  ;  and  you,  Obadiah,  if 
you  set  your  heart  on  fish,  and  are  coming  "  over," 
must  eat  your  fill  beforehand.  Ah,  give  me  the 
Boston  fish  market,  and  I  will  never  mourn  for 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt ! 


And  in  the  box  Iroat  ! 

The  barbarians  boiled  them ! 

I  gently  hinted  to  the  Professor  that  fried  in 
butter  they  would  preserve  their  flavor  better 
than  when  half  boiled  to  rags.  The  seed  fell 
upon  good  ground,  and  special  directions  were 
given  the  cook,  that  the  next  lot  should  be  so 
prepared.  There  was  true  poetry  in  that  dish  of 
trout ! 

I  am  as  impressible  as  most  people  to  the  asso- 
ciations of  scenes  and  places  with  the  memories 
of  famous  men — but  they  must  be  men — mere 
men-killers  arc  nought — Bonapartes  and  Well- 
ingtons and  Marlboroughs.  I  have  been  within 
an  hour's  ride  of  Brussels  several  times  without 
visiting  Waterloo ;  but  twice  I  have  journeyed 
some  60  miles  on  foot  to  the  scenes  of  Luther's 
childhood.  A  sublime  spectacle  of  moral  cour- 
age, of  heroism,  was  the  American  Congress 
calmly  uniting  in  their  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ;  but  when  one  has  formed  some  clear  con- 
ception of  the  state  of  opinion  in  Europe  200 
years  ago — of  the  feelings  with  v/hich  kings  and 
princes  were  regarded  by  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  men — the  conviction  gradually  forces 
itself  upon  him  that  the  assembly,  which  first 
taught  tyrants  the  possibility  of  punishment  for 
the  breach  of  all  laws  human  aud  divine, — that 
assembly,  which  brought  Charles'  head  to  the 
block,  was  one  of  heroes  whose  moral  courage 
was  sublime.  Hence  the  memory  of  Ludlow,  at 
Vevay,  in  Switzerland,  of  Goffe,  Whalley  and 
Dixwell,  at  Hadley  and  New  Haven,  in  our  own 
land,  have  made  those  places  for  me  truly  places 
of  pilgrimage.  Next  to  such  grand  acts  of  hero- 
ism in  the  great  contest  between  the  people  and 
their  oppressors,  in  the  beauty  and  touching  in- 
terest of  the  associations  which  they  awaken, 
come  the  conquests  of  science  and  the  triumphs 
of  artists  and  literary  men.  For  me  Florence 
would  have  a  greater  charm  through  Galileo  than 
through  the  Medici ;  Prague  is  more  to  me  for 
the  memory  of  Tycho  Brahe  than  for  Wallen- 
stein ;  Berlin  for  Humboldt  than  for  Frederick 
IL  ;  Vienna  for  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Haydn, 
than  for  all  the  Hapsburgs ;  and  little  Baireuth, 
the  home  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  is  a  thousand 
times  more  to  me  than  Ajaccio,  the  birthplace  of 
Bonaparte. 

On  the  other  hand  poetry  and  romance  have 
rarely  lent  a  charm  to  any  of  the  many  interest- 
ing places  I  have  seen.  The  old  ruins  of  the 
Rhine  have  borrowed  no  charm  from  the  legends 
told  of  them.  Juan  Fernandez  in  the  Pacific 
would  interest  me  exceedingly  through  the  mem- 
ory of  Selkirk,  but  could  I  once  stand  on  that 
island  in  the  Atlantic,  "  off  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  Orinoque,"  De  Foe's  Crusoe  would 
lend  it  no  charm,  though  no  book  has  given  me 
more  delight,  than  the  adventures  of  that  son  of 
Defoe's  marvellous  fancy.  No  imaginary  per- 
sonage ordinarily  lends  any  interest  to  a  real 
scene.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  feel  a  thrill  in 
Auerbach's  cellar  at  Leipzig,  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  famous  scene  in  Faust. 


I  remember  in  London,  however,  to  have  had  a 
taste  of  this  sort  of  association.  I  was  passing 
through  a  long,  rather  narrow  street  of  cheap 
lodgings,  and  two-penny  shops,  when  I  caught 
its  name  on  a  corner,  and  a  thrill  of  pleasure  ran 
through  me  as  I  remembered  that  when  Mr. 
Pickwick  arose  in  the  morning,  (at  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell's),  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  Goswell 
street  extended  to  the  right,  and  Goswell  street 
to  the  left  as  far  as  eye  could  see,  and  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Goswell  street  was  over  the  way — 
and  it  still  remained  there,  as  I  stopped  and  won- 
dered in  which  house  had  lived  the  widow  of  the 
quondam  Bardell. 

As  I  intimated,  legends  of  old  castles  and  the 
like  do  very  well  to  read  3000  miles  away,  of  an 
evening,  sitting  on  your  sofa,  or  in  the  arm  chair 
by  a  winter's  fire  ;  but  as  for  reading  Legends  of 
the  Rhine  on  the  Rhine,  my  common  sense  always 
rebelled  against  them — and  they  became  insipid, 
tedious,  silly.  Give  the  imagination  full  play,  and 
they  have  a  charm ;  but  when  you  are  told  :  "  On 
that  rock  was  chained  the  lovely  Guldikunda,  up 
that  gorge  came  the  monster  to  devour  her,  and 
down  that  precipice  the  valiant  knight  hurled  the 
dragon  " — then  you  laugh — if  the  story  does  not 
make  you  too  sick. 

There  is  a  legend,  which  always  delighted  me 
hugely  for  the  fine  instance  of  poetic  justice  with 
which  it  closes ;  but  it  had  never  any  fixed  local- 
ity in  my  fancy,  and  as  it  took  me  by  surprise  to- 
day, for  once  a  mere  legend  lent  a  charm  to  a 
ruin.  After  the  trout  the  professor  engaged  one 
of  the  loiterers  by  the  inn  to  go  with  us  to  the 
ruined  castle,  which  looked  down  to  us  nearly 
2000  feet,  from  its  seat  on  the  spur  of  the  moun- 
tains beyond  Hermsdorf,  as  Stolzenfels  looked 
down  from  its  lower  height  upon  Paul  Flemming. 
The  old  fellow  was  full  of  chat,  like  all  of  his 
kind — had  tales  and  legends,  facts  and  fictions  in 
quantities  to  suit  all  comers.  The  glorious  view 
from  the  terrace,  where  we  took  our  coffee,  was 
fully  enjoyed,  and  a  guide  had  taken  us  to  the 
various,  now  open  spaces,  surrounded  with  ruined 
walls,  where  once  were  saloons,  and  halls  of 
judgment — not  of  the  justest  sort — the  courts 
for  tournaments,  the  dungeons,  the  granaries,  and 
all  the  et-ceteras  of  old  castles ;  we  had  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  looked  out  upon 
valley  and  mountain  and  forest  with  speechless 
admiration;  and  now  the  old  man  took  us  around 
the  outer  wall,  and  to  a  huge  flat  rock,  and  told 
us  again  the  old  legend  of  the  Bride  of  Kynast ! 
On  this  rock  her  suitors  mounted  their  horses, 
and  rode  across  that  narrow  passage  above  the 
gateway,  now  half  crumbled  to  ruins,  and  then 
along  this  thin  wall,  with  the  narrow  passage  way 
on  the  one  side  and  these  lofty  precipices  on  the 
other,  until  here  or  there  a  false  step,  or  a  sud- 
den gale,  hurled  them  to  destruction  on  those 
crags  so  far  below.  But  for  none  of  them  did 
the  cruel  fair  one  feel  the  least  jiity — she  saw 
their  fall  but  as  a  happy  deliverance  for  her. 
But  one  day  came  such  a  gloriously  beautiful  and 
noble  young  knight  mounted  on  a  magnificent 
black  charger,  that  the  lady's  heart  bled  as  she 
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beheld  Iiim.  Oh,  that  she  could  now  be  dispensed 
from  her  vow  !  And  the  knight,  having  paid  his 
respects  to  the  lad}',  ordered  his  horse  to  be  led 
to  the  flat  rock,  and  there  mounting  him,  he  rode 
slowly  with  loosened  rein  along  the  narrow  way, 
his  face  blanching,  his  eye  quailing  not,  on  and 
on,  now  looking  calmly  down  the  dizzy  heights, 
now  encouraging  his  steed,  now  losing  himself  m 
deep  thought — turning  angle  after  angle  of  the 
wall,  and  at  last  leaping  from  the  goal  into  the 
court  yard  of  the  castle.  Then  the  lady's  deep 
agony  of  terror,  of  horror,  was  over  and,  radiant 
with  tenfold  charms,  she  came  to  throw  herself 
into  his  arms,  and  make  him  master  of  herself 
and  all  her  broad  domains.  Then  the  knight 
looked  sternly  at  her,  and  upbraided  her  for  her 
cruelty  and  wickedness,  and  told  her  that  he  had 
only  come  to  risk  his  life  to  prevent  the  sacrifice 
of  farther  victims — for  that  he  had  already  a  wife 
surpassing  her  in  beauty,  as  in  loveliness  of  char- 
acter, to  whom  he  should  now  hasten  that  she 
might  know  of  his  safety. 

The  the  lady  was  so  overcome  by  love,  and 
sorrow,  and  repentance,  and  otlier  appropriate 
emotions,  that  she  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  and  when 
she  came  to  herself,  she  either  went  to  the  con- 
vent or  to  the  devil — I  forget  which. 

Our  old  man  told  us  the  story  with  such  evi- 
dent faith  in  the  details,  and  pointed  out  the 
localities  so  minutel}',  that  for  once  I  felt  the 
charm  of  a  legend — say  for  ten  minutes. 

In  the  main  court  he  drew  our  attention  to  a 
sort  of  cellar — storehouse  for  vegetables,  beer 
and  other  indispensables  of  the  "guest-house"  divi- 
sion of  the  Kynast. 

"  That "  said  he,  "  was  the  entrance  to  the 
subterranean  passage  which  led  down  the  moun- 
tain to  a  village  yonder."  Afterwards,  as  we  sat 
in  the  woods  outside  the  ruins,  enjoying  the  mag- 
nificent prospect,  he  pointed  out  the  village,  at 
least  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  He  assured  us 
that  the  existence  of  this  long  "  tunnel "  is  no 
myth,  and  that  in  the  "  good  old  times,"  after  the 
lords  of  the  castle  had  cried  "stand  and  deliver,' 
like  Falstafi's  "  true  men,"  to  travellers  yonder  in 
the  valley,  they  returned  to  their  stronghold 
through  this  secret  way.  Now  this  may  be  so— 
but — and  there  is  virtue  in  this  hut,  I  wot — but, 
if  these  old  fellows  did  run  such  a  tunnel  two 
thousand  feet  down  the  mountain,  and  twice  or 
three  times  as  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
plain  below — that  "  adit  level "  to  a  certain  cop- 
per mine,  which  kept  my  pockets  clean  two  or 
three  years,  and  which  for  aught  I  know  has  not 
reached  the  copper  to  this  day,  was  a  bell-string 
to  it! 

Behind  the  ruin  is  a  deep  gorge  which  they 
call  the  Hollenthal— the  vale  of  Hell— a  pleasant 
spot  with  a  base  name.  And  here  we  get  the 
echo  of  a  small  piece  of  ordnance — provided  we 
pay  a  reasonable  number  of  groschen.  The 
wind  was  so  high  that  we  derived  no  great  satis- 
faction from  it.  Speaking  of  echoes :  There  is  a 
long  and  splendid  railroad  bridge  over  the  Oder, 
just  below  Breslau,  sustained  by  three  piers  some 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  apart  in  the  water,  and 
some  twenty  more,  in  the  low  ground  beyond, 
much  nearer  together.  Between  the  bridge  and 
the  city  is  a  broad  space  of  low  land,  where  the 
soldiers  practise  shooting.  I  was  one  day  on  the 
dike,  some  fifly  rods  below  the  bridge,  the  firing 
being  as  far  from  it  above — the  consequence  was, 
that  a  second  or  two  after  hearing  a  report  it 


came  to  me  echoed  from  all  these  piers,  with 
some  such  effect  as  this — 

pop,  pop,  pop,  pr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r — that  is  a  series 
of  some  twenty-four  distinct  echoes, — and  this 
again  recalls  to  mind  how  my  classmate  H.  and  I 
used  to  get  a  musical  tone  fi-om  a  single  clap  of 
the  hands,  viz.,  by  standing,  of  a  still,  calm  even- 
ing, at  an  angle  from  a  picket  fence,  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  get  an  echo.  Now  as  each  picket 
sent  back  its  own  echo,  thej-  all  fell  upon  the  ear 
at  minute  but  regular  intervals,  and  the  result 
was  a  faint,  but  perfectly  clear,  musical  tone. 

At  length  our  visit  to  the  Kynast  ended,  though 
not  so  tragically  as  the  visits  of  the  cruel  Kuni- 
gunde's  lovers,  and  through  the  Hell-vale,  where 
nothing  frightened,  and  thence  through  the  long, 
neat  village  of  Hermsdorf,  the  way  fresh  with 
the  cold  waters  of  the  mountain  brook,  and  sweet 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  cottage  gardens,  we  came 
agajn  to  Tietz's.  There  are  other  legends  connect- 
ed with  the  ruins  up  there  on  the  height,  to 
which  I  now,  after  supper,  look  up  from  the 
broad  balcony  where  I  am  promenading  back  and 
forth,  alone,  the  professor  having  left  me  for  the 
night.  Delicious  this !  The  air  is  cool  after  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  I  am  a  dozen  or  fifteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  so  that  the  chill  from  the  damp 
meadows  does  not  reach  me.  How  grandly  the 
wall  of  mountain  stretches  away  as  far  as  eye 
can  see,  with  a  quite  different  effect  under  the  full 
August  moon,  from  that  in  the  broad  sunlight ' 
And  all  is  so  still !  From  other  villages  come  the 
sounds  of  the  church  clocks  striking  the  hour,  and 
mingle  with  the  gentle  rushing  voice  of  the 
brooklet  just  below  me.  A  sweet  close  to  the 
third  day  of  pleasuring.  Shall  I  add  the  legend 
of  the  page  to  whom  the  lady  sent  a  file  and  a 
cord  in  a  loaf  of  bread  ?  We  saw  to-day  the 
bars  of  the  grating  to  his  window  in  the  tower 
up  there,  with  the  marks  of  the  file  upon  them, 
and  the  space  which  he  at  length  won,  and 
through  which  he  made  his  escape.  Or  shall  I 
give  the  fantasy,  the  scene  of  which  is  the  large 
dancing  hall,  which  opens  out  upon  the  balcony  ? 
and  which  relates  how  I  became  a  convert  to  so- 
called  Spiritualism?  ["  Don't  laugh,  for,  in  the 
words  of  Freeman  S.,  it  "  is  an  all-fired  serious 
subject."] 

"  And  moreover,"  continued  the  stranger, 
"  there  is  the  history  of  Samuel's  appearance  to 
Saul  ?" 

"  True,  but  that  was  evidently  an  exceptional 
case,  and  the  old  prophet  was  displeased  at  the 
interruption  of  his  slumber :  '  Why  hast  thou  dis- 
quieted me  to  bring  me  up  ? '  But  passing  all 
these  cases  in  point,  my  objections  are  on  the 
broad  grounds, — ■ 

1.  That  your  notions  give  ubiquity  to  your 
spirits,  making  Washington  or  Franklin  obey 
your  calls  in  a  dozen  different  places  at  the  same 
moment. 

2.  That  no  fact,  new  in  science,  philosophy  or 
religion  has  come  from  you. 

3.  That  while  you  base  your  faith  upon  the 
Bible,  you  overlook  the  remark,  which  the  Great 
Teacher,  1800  years  ago,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
father  Abraham :  "  If  tliey  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead  " — which  remark 
has  for  me  this  significance — that  no  spirit  of  one 
departed  shall  ever  pass  the  "  great  gulf,"  which 
separates  it  from  us,  to  convey  to  us  new  truth — 


for  human  wants  and  necessities,  and  indeed 
capacities  can  reasonably  go  no  farther  than  is 
already  provided  for  us." 

I  went  on  in  this  strain  much  longer,  and  to 
my  objections  the  replies  of  the  stranger  offered 
no  satisfaction.  At  length  I  said,  that  could  a 
single  new  truth  in  science  be  communi<-ated,  or 
even  a  scientific  theory  proved  incontestiblj',  no 
one  could  be  readier  of  belief  than  myself. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  come  to  that,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  Of  course  spilrits  can  employ  them- 
selves alone  with  spiritual  things  ;  and  scientific 
questions,  which  relate  only  to  matter,  are  out 
of  their  province.  But  possibly,  as  a  means  of 
inducing  faith  in  a  faithless  generation,  some  sci- 
entific proof  of  our  teachings  may  yet  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  Science." 

"  See  how  gloriously  the  moon,"  I  replied,""  "  is 
looking  down  upon  us,  apparently  resting  upon 
the  mountain  top.  Why,  in  case  it  is  so  impor- 
tant that  your  doctrines  should  find  credence, 
should  not  some  spirit  of  astronomer  departed 
tell  us  of  the  true  nature  of  that  member  of  our 
planetary  system  ?" 

"  Even  then,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  unless 
his  account  agreed  with  some  one  of  your  pre- 
viously formed  theories,  you  would  give  it  no 
credence." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  I,  "  if  it  conflicted  with 
what  we  know  to  be  scientific  truth.  Reason 
has  been  given  us,  that  we  may  test  all  questions 
by  it,  and  especially  those  of  such  moment  as 
these.  In  little  things  we  may  trust  our  first  im- 
pressions, but  in  points  so  momentous  as  to  influ- 
ence our  faith  in  the  unseen  world,  our  reason  is 
our  only  safeguard,  and  he  who  surrenders  it  is 
faithless  to  himself.  Should  it  ever  be  my  lot  to 
witness  a  communication  purporting  to  be  of  a 
scientific  truth,  and  to  come  from  the  invisible 
world,  I  should  consider  it  by  the  best  light 
which  my  reason  could  throw  upon  it,  and  de- 
mand an  answer  to  all  objections,  wliich  my  slen- 
der stock  of  knowledge  would  enable  me  to  offer. 
Should  such  objections  be  fully  met,  faith  would 
follow  of  course." 

Such  were  the  leading  points  in  my  conversa- 
tion with  that  stranger.  As  I  promenaded  the 
balcony,  musing  of  divers  things,  it  at  length  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  sounds,  which  came  to  my 
ears  from  the  large  hall  within, — in  which  three 
long  rows  of  tables  stood  ready  for  the  coffee 
drinking  guests  from  Warmbrunn — which  sounds 
were  like  the  faint  rapping  of  the  fingers  upon  a 
table  when  one  would  attract  attention,  and  to 
which  I  had  given  no  thought — might  be  a  com- 
munication from  the  spirits.  I  smiled  to  myself 
at  the  idea,  and  yet  must  confess  to  a  strange 
sensation  pervading  my  entire  being.  I  entered 
the  room.  I  walked  its  length  and  breadth,  and 
convinced  myself  that  I  was  alone.  Then  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  I  listened.  Faintly,  like  the 
ghosts  of  raps,  came  the  feeble  sounds  to  my  ears. 
But  as  the  eye,  coming  from  bright  light  into  a 
dark  place,  gradually  sees  dim  outlines  become 
strong,  faint  colors  clear,  and  chaotic  masses  as- 
sume order,  so  the  ear  soon  began  to  distinguish 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  differences  in  the  tones, 
as  modified  by  the  size,  shape,  thickness,  and 
materials  of  the  different  tables.  It  was  all  new 
to  me,  and  for  some  time  I  was  confused,  and 
only  after  some  moments  of  reflection  did  I  re- 
call the  key  to  this  kind  of  communication.     Then 
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I  began  to  count, — 23  raps  on  this  large  pine 
table— "AV.";  18  do.  "r.";  9  do.  "i.";  20  do. 
"  t."  ;  5  do.  "  e." — "  Write."  I  hastened  to  my 
room,  and  brought  paper,  pen  and  ink.  I  took 
no  candle,  arguing  that  if  my  hand  was  guided 
by  an  invisible  power,  darkness  and  light  were 
one.  A  slight  rap  at  one  of  the  tables  drew  mo 
thither.  Placing  mj;self  in  a  writing  posture, 
with  pen  well  inked,  my  hand  wrote  involuntar- 
ily— "  Pythagoras  " — in  a  large,  bold  hand,  in 
Greek  letters !  This  I  felt  at  once  to  be  a  mira- 
cle; for  the  college  marks  at  Cambridge  will 
prove  to  any  inquiring  mind  that  I  am  like 
Shakspeare  in  this — i.  e.,  "  know  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek." 

A  rap  from  another  table.  By  the  same  pro- 
cess, "  Copernicus."  And  so  from  table  to  table 
I  went  making  the  acquaintance  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
Herschel,  Galileo,  Horrocks,  the  Philadelphian, 
whose  invention  of  the  quadrant  is  by  all  the 
world  credited  to  Halley — and  this  I  suppose  is 
the  reason  that  Halley  was  not  present; — and 
others.  At  one  name,  Symraes,  I  irreverently, 
not  to  say  profanely,  exclaimed  :  "Who,  tlie  deuce, 
is  Symmes  ?"  Then  flashed  through  my  mind 
that  great  man's  theory  of  the  hollow-sphericity 
of  the  earth. 

I  was  now  in  a  state  of  intensest  excitement 
and  expectation. 

But  for  some  minutes  no  sign  came.  Then 
the  hand  began  to  move — 

Xhe — Der — il — la — a  whole  hne  of  articles 
in  various  languages.  Then  under  the  articles 
thus — 

The— Der— la— &c. 
Moon — Mond — lune — &c. 

Gentlemen,  said  I,  one  language  is  as  good  as 
a  dozen — after  which  the  pen  wrote  only  in 
English — 

"  is  made  of  green," 

"  pshaw,"  said  I,  "  cheese  !"  Now  had  the  harm- 
less word  "  cheese "  in  fact  followed,  I  should 
have  explained  the  whole  as  an  involuntary  mus- 
cular action  of  my  fingers,  arising  from  some  sub- 
tle impulse  of  the  brain,  which  in  turn  had  its 
origin  in  a  sort  of  half  remembrance  of  our  so 
common  contemptuous  phrase,  "  he  thinks  that 
the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese."  But  to  my 
astonishment,  and  in  fact,  not  a  little  awed  by  it, 
the  letters  were  slowly  traced — "  w-h-i-t-e  " — 
then  a  pause,  then,  "o-a-k"  —  after  which 
"  cheese "  was  rapidly  written. 

Now,  I  solemnly  declare  that  the  epithet 
"  white  oak  "  was  not  in  my  mind,  nor  am  I  con- 
scious ever  to  hav6  heard  that  the  moon's  cheesy 
substance  is  of  the  "  white  oak  "  species — from 
which  it  follows  conclusively — i.  e.,  conclusively 
quoad  cases  of  this  sort — that  the  writing  was 
not  an  involuntary  transcript  of  one  oi  my  own 
thoughts.  Struck  with  this  announcement  of  a 
lunar  theory,  which  has  long  since  been  consid- 
ered as  utterly  untenable  by  Pierce,  Hill,  Gould, 
and  other  eminent  astronomers  and  mathemati- 
cians of  the  day,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know^ 
finds  no  place  in  ancient  Hindoo  astronomy,  as 
described  by  Professor  Whitney,  of  Yale,  and 
yet  one  so  simple  and  so  long,  too,  prevalent 
among  men — I  could  not  but  exclaim,  "  there 
must  be  something  in  that  cheese  !" 

Feeling  no  farther  impulse  to  write,  I  paced 
the  saloon  up  and  down,  I  venture  to  say,  for 
fifteen  minutes,  in  a  deep  study  of  the  various 
objections  to  such  a  theory  which  presented  them- 


selves to  my  mind.  I  think  now  upon  reflection 
that  some  supernatural  assistance  enabled  me  to 
reason  with  a  depth  and  wide-embracing  power, 
quite  out  of  and  beyond  the  normal  reach  and 
condition  of  my  mental  faculties.  The  result  of 
this  remarkable  mental  operation  was  to  fi.x  upon 
one,  single  objection,  which  if  unanswered,  would 
leave  me  as  far  as  ever  from  believing  in  com- 
munications from  the  invisible  world,  and  would 
convince  me  that  I  had  been  simply  imposed  upon 
by  an  excited  imagination.  The  objection  was 
this:^"  The  lunar  sphere,  having  now  been  for 
many  thousand  years  revolving  around  the  earth, 
must  have  passed  from  the  '  green '  into  the 
condition  of  '  old '  cheese — '  supposing  it  to  be 
cheese.'  No  sooner  had  I  thus  distinctly  stated 
the  objection  to  myself,  than  instantaneously 
from  all  parts  of  the  room  a  perfect  tempest  of 
rappings. 

Seating  myself  at  the  table  with  pen  in  hand, 
the  following  reply  was  traced : — 

"  The  substance  of  the  moon  is  constantly  re- 
newed. Quick  as  thought  was  my  objection, 
"  what  becomes  of  the  old  ?"  and  quick  as  fingers 
supernaturally  guided  could  write,  was  the  an- 
swer, "  it  is  consumed  as  nibble  by  spirits  of  the 
lower  spheres." 

I  must  have  paced  the  room  and  the  balcony 
after  this  reply  an  hour,  viewing  the  subject  in 
all  its  aspects,  before  I  hit  upon  my  final  objec- 
tion, which  I  put  into  a  question  as  follows: — 

"  Whence  the  supply,  and  what  the  nature  of 
the  materials  for  this  constant  renewal."  Symmes 
was  speaker  for  the  assembly  to  this  last  question, 
and  answered  it  slowly  by  rapping,  the  others 
after  each  word  giving  a  chorus  of  raps,  which 
reminded  me  of  the  solo,  with  the  word  credo  in 
chorus,  in  the  confession  of  faith  in  one  of  South- 
ard's masses — 

"  C-u-r-d-s  f-r-o-m  t-h-e  M-i-1-k-y  W-a-y." 
I  retired  to  rest  convinced.  A.  w.  T. 

(Fourtli  dayalready  printed,  see  No.  11,  of  this  volume.) 


Hints  on  Purchasing  Piano-fortes. 

As  this  is  tlie  season,  wlien,  probably,  one-third 
more  pianos  are  soU!  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year,  we  purpose  briefly  to  present  to  our  readers 
some  information  relative  to  the  characteristics  of  a 
truly  first-class  mstrument,  and  at  tiie  same  time  we 
shall  endeavor  to  enlighten  them  in  regard  to  the  va- 
rious methods  adopted,  especially  in  tliis  city,  to  de- 
ceive the  unwary  purchaser.  And  in  this  latter  re- 
spect, and  prominent  among  the  means  resorted  to  of 
late,  we  find  a  plan  adopted  that  is  well  calculated  to 
impose  upon  the  majority.  A  certam  class  of  manu- 
facturers— whose  pianos  are  constructed  with  the 
most  economical  expenditure  of  time  and  money — 
are  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  instruments  to  pri- 
vate houses,  and, by  means  of  attractive  advertise- 
ments, wherein  they  elaborately  describe  the  exter- 
nals of  a  first-class  piano,  they  manage  to  dispose  of 
their  instrumcuts  at  a  liandsomc  profit,  and  that,  too, 
at  a  price  fifty  per  cent  below  that  required  to  pro- 
cure an  apparently  similar  style  of  piano  of  the  best 
makers.  One  prominent  feature  of  these  advertise- 
ments is  the  fiict  so  glaringly  put  forth,  of  the  "  great 
sacrifice  "  offered  being  tlie  result  of  some  adverse 
circumstance  or  otlier.  By  this  gross  imposition, 
which  is  carried  on  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  the 
advertisements  worded  in  every  imaginable  way  that 
can  possibl}'  attract  the  credulous  purchasers,  hun- 
dreds of  pianos,  of  the  most  inferior  qualit}'  of  mate- 
rials and  workmanship,  are  spread  among  the  com- 
munity, to  the  detriment  alike  of  the  purchaser  and 
the  honorable  portion  of  the  manufacturers.  Many 
of  tlie  auction  rooms,  too,  are  used  as  depots  for  the 
special  sale  of  these  inferior  instruments,  as  at  such 
places  the  external  a]5pearance  of  the  article  for  sale 
is  frequently  the  only  means  the  purchaser  has  of 
forming  any  estimate  of  its  value.  A  piano-forte  is 
an  article  of  luxury,  and — when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  materials,  skill,  time  and  money  employed 
in  the  coustruction  of  a  thoroughly  made  instrument, 


it  must  necessarily  be  an  expensive  one.     In  many 
respects,  it  is  similar  to  a  watch.     Now  we  know  that 
ws  can  procure  a  handsome  lever  watch  of  one  man- 
ufacturer at  one-fourth  the  price  we  can  obtain  its  ap- 
parent duplicate  of  another,  and  the  reason  is  obvious, 
for,  though  the  principle  of  mechanism  be  the  same 
in  both  cases,  the  one  has  had  four  times  the  amount 
of  time  and  labor  expended  on  its  construction  and 
finish  that  the  other  has  ;  and  so  it  is  with  a  piano. 
As,  for  instance,  we  can  purchase  of  A,  B,  C  &  Co., 
a  handsome-looking  seven-octave  piano  for  S200,  and 
yet  we  could  not  procure  its  apparent  counterpart  of 
Messrs.  D,  E,  F,  &  Co.  for  twice  the  sum,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  former,  though  possessing  a 
handsome  exterior,  and  having  the  same   principle 
employed  in  the  construction  of  its  "action,"  is  not 
only  composed  of  the  most  inferior  quality  of  mate- 
rials, bat  has  been  constructed  with  about  one-fourth 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  other ;    hence   the   difference  in 
price — the  high-priced  one,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be- 
ing in  reality  the  cheapest.     Out  of  all  the  manufac- 
turers of  piano-fortes,  only  a  proportion   are  above 
mediocrity,  and  still  fewer  combine  in  their  pianos  the 
requisite  qualities  of  tone,  touch,  finish,  and  durabil- 
ity which  characterize  a  superior  instrument.     It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  considerable  judgment  is  nec- 
essary  when   making   a  purchase,  and  it  would  in 
most  cases  be  advisable  to  be  accompanied  by  some 
person  competent  to  make  a  judicious  selection,  as 
few  who  rely  solely  upon  their  own  judgment  in  the 
matter  escape  disappointment  in  the  result.     There 
are,  however,  a  number  of  our  manufacturers,  whose 
regard  for  their  well-earned  reputations  fully  equals 
that  for  their  pecuniary  profits,  and  on  these  we  may 
safely  depend  for  a  good  piano,  without  the  ipse  dixit 
of  a  "professor  ;  but  they  are  sadly  in  the  minority. 
The  qualities  of  a  piano,  which  we  shall  briefly  re- 
mark upon,  are  its  tone,  touch,  finish,  and  durability  ; 
and,  of  these,  durability  is  thequality  of  primary  im- 
portance, for,  even  if  a  piano   possess   the   essential 
qualities  of  tone,  touch,  and  finish,  to  perfection,  if  it 
lack  durability  all  its  other  excellencies  are  of  com- 
paratively little  advantage  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  those 
pianos  having  iron  frames  are  the  ones  most  likely  to 
stand  well  in  tune,  the  strength  thus  derived  fully 
compensating  for  the  disadvantage  arising  from  the 
metallic  tone  imparted  by  such  frames ;  but,  unless 
the  wooden  portion  of  the  instrument  is  made  of  the 
best  seasoned  material,  even  though  iron-framedi  the 
piano  will  not  remain  in  tune,  for  the  reason  that, 
when  the   "  pin  block  "  is  not  made  of  the  best  sea- 
soned stuff,  the  hold  on  the  pin  relaxes,  and  the  in- 
strument gets  out  of  tune.     It  is  only  requisite  to  ap- 
ply the  test  of  the  furnace  heat — no^v  in  such  general 
use— to  one  of  these  inferior  instruments,  to  have  the 
fact  we  above  refer  to  fully  exemplified.     As  regards 
tone,  the  most  durable  quality  is  the  "mellow  tone  ;" 
a  "brilliant-toned  "   piano  soon   loses   its  delightful 
quahty,  and  by  constant  use,  becomes  hard  and  often 
harsh,  whereas  a  mellow-toned   instrument   cb.angcs 
by  use   to  a  brilliant  one,  and  retains  its  quality  of 
tone   for  some  time.     A  fine  touch  to  a  pi.ano  is  a 
somewhat  rare  qualification,  the  majority  of  instru- 
ments being  either  too  hard  or  too  easy  to  be  desira- 
ble.    An  easy  touch,  although  pleasant  to  the  young 
pianist,  is  far  from  being  advantageous  ;  a  moderately 
iiard  touch  being  preferable  for   many  reasons,  the 
most  prominent  being  the  fact  of  its  being  less  liable 
to  become  hard  in  tone  from  use.    Every  weU-finished 
piano  will  admit  of  the  closest  examination  in  every 
part;  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  of  inferior  make 
as,  in  the  latter  case,  those  portions  not  exposed  to 
view  will  be  found  to  be  roughly  and  hurriedly  fin- 
ished.   As  to  external  appearance,  that,  altliough  gen- 
erally the  first,  should  be  the  last  thing  thought  of 
Many  a  piano  is  finished  externallj'  in  a  very  han<l- 
somo  manner,  in  order  to  hide  internal  and  importart 
defects  ;    this  is  especially  the  case  with  low-priced 
instruments,  recommended  by  their  handsome  exter- 
nal appearance.     We  cannot  speak  favorably  of  any 
of  the   numerous   "attachments"   to   tlie  piano,  as 
they  all  more  or  less  detract  from  its  intrinsic  value. 
To  sum  up  these  remarks,  however,  we  would  advise 
all   to   avoid   purchasing   a   "cheap  piano" — in  the 
general  accc))latiou  of  the  term — as  it  is  next  to  an 
impossibility  that  it  can  be  a  good  one,  and  most  un- 
reasonable to  expect  such  to  be  the  case,  when,  as  bo- 
fore  remarked,  we  consider  the  materials,  skill,  time 
and  money  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  first- 
class  instrument. — iV.  T.  Trihune. 


Pusknl  Intflligcntc' 


PniLADEi.Fiii.4^. — The  opera  season  just  closed  is 
thus  summed  up  by  the  Evening  Bulletin. 

To  show  bow  much  has  been  done  in  throe  weeks, 
and  'low  severely  the  opera-goers  have  been  taxed  in 
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nttending  these  entertainments,  we  give  a  list  of  the 
operas  performed  and  their  respective  dates  : 
■  r>sc.    5th.  Donizetti's  Poliuto. 

*'         7th.  Verdi's  Sicilian  Vespers. 

"        8th.  Donizetti's  Lucia  di  Lammeimoor. 

"        9th.  Verdi's  Sicilian  Vespers. 

"      10th.  Lucia,  with  I  act  of  Traviaia,  and  one 
of  Poliuto. 

'•      1 2th.  Meyerbeer's  Hugiwiots. 

"      13th.  Verdi's  Rigolclto. 

"      14th.  Bellini's  Sonnambula. 

"      15th.  Pacini's  Sajh. 

"      16th.  Verdi's  Sicilian  Vespers. 

"      I"th.  La  Sonnambula,  witli  1  act  of  Lucrezia 
and  1  of  Ricjoleito. 

"      19th.  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni, 

"      21  St.    Mozart's  Magic  Fltite. 

"      22d.    Verdi's  Trovatore. 

"      2-3d.    Mozart's  Dmi  Giovanni. 

"      24th.  Verdi's  Sicilian  Vespers. 

Thns,  it  Tfill  be  observed,  there  have  been  sixteen 
performances  in  twenty  days,  inclnding  two  Sundays. 
Eleven  different  operas  have  been  performed,  fonr  of 
which — The  Sicilian  Vespers,  Poliuto,  Saffb,  and  the 
Magic  Flute — were  new  at  tlie  Academy.  Saffo,  al- 
though played  only  once,  made  a  sensation,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  fine  performance  of  Mme.  Gazzaniga. 
Poliuto  was  a  comparative  failure.  The  Magic  Flute 
made  a  succes  d'estime,  chiefly  ont  of  respect  to  Mo- 
zart's memory  and  talent.  The  Sicilian  Vespers,  which 
occnpied  one-fourth  of  the  season,  was  brilliantly 
successful.  Not  only  is  it  the  best  written  of  all 
Verdi's  operas,  but  it  was  here  extremely  well  per- 
formed, and  was  put  on  the  stage  in  a  style  of  splen- 
dor never  before  seen  in  America.  Indeed,  the  grand 
palace  scene  of  the  third  act  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, if  equaled,  in  any  theatre  in  the  world.  Mme. 
Colson,  in  this  opera,  established  herself  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Philadelphia  public  as  aiirstrate  artist. 

Of  the  other  more  familiar  operas  performed  here, 
Rigoletto  was  one  of  the  best  done,  the  part  of  the 
jester  being  finely  played  by  Signer  Terri,  while 
Mme.  Colson  and  Signor  Stigelli  (a  most  excellent 
tenor,  a  debutant  of  this  season,)  well  sustained  the 
two  other  leading  characters.  The  Huguenots  was  not 
as  well  performed  as  it  was  last  season,  and  therefore 
created  less  enthusiasm.  Don  Giovanni  proved  at- 
tractive, as  it  always  does  for  one  or  two  nights  in  a 
season.  The  Trovatore,  which  was  played  on  an  off 
night,  failed  to  draw  a  large  audience. 

Besides  Signor  Stigelli  and  Signor  Perri,  the  two 
successful  new  artists  already  named,  Signor  Susini 
and  M.  Junca,  (both  bassos)  appeared  and  were  suc- 
cessful, the  first  named  particularly  so.  But  the 
grand  feature  of  the  season  was  the  appearance  of 
the  young  prima  donna  of  sixteen.  Miss  Adelina  Pat- 
ti,  the  magic  of  whose  talent  galvanized  even  the 
dend  but  beautiful  old  operas  of  Lucia  and  La  Son- 
nambula, and  made  them  draw  crowds  as  if  they  were 
new.  'ro  a  beautiful  though  delicate  soprano  voice 
and  a  perfect  method.  Miss  Patti  unites  the  cliarms  of 
youth,  good  looks,  graceful  and  intelligent  action, 
and  that  rare  self  possession  and  aplomb  that  are 
never  found  in  young  artists  e.xcept  those  who  have 
genius.  She  appeared  twice  as  Lucia,  twice  as  Ami- 
na,  and  once  as  Zeidina,  and  in  each  revived  the 
memories  of  Bosio  and  Sontag,  with  whom  it  was 
feared  that  the  best  Italian  singing  had  departed  from 
the  world.  A  great  future  awaits  this  young  lady,  if 
her  health  is  preserved  and  her  voice  is  as  carefully 
nurtured  as  it  has  been  heretofore. 

There  were  some  poor  houses  at  the  Academy  this 
season ;  but  that  was  to  be  expected,  when  the  per- 
foi'mances  took  place  every  night.  On  the  whole,  we 
understand  that  the  season  has  been  profitable  to  the 
directors. 

Academy  of  Music. — Mile.  Patti  played  Zerlina 
on  Monday.  She  played  it  with  tlie  grace  and  arch- 
ness of  innocence  and  youth,  she  sang  it  with  sweet- 
ness and  precision.  IJut  the  tessitura  was  low  for 
her,  and  lior  soaring  hirdlike  voice  seemed  enchained 
by  the  simplicity  of  the  music,  or,  perhaps,  knowing 
what  wonderful  things  she  can  do,  the  public  longed 
to  hear  her  wonderful  carolling  and  felt  that  for  that 
reason,  they  preferred  her  in  more  modern  music. 
Mile.  Adelina,  however,  achieved  a  great  success  in 
tills  opera ;  but  certainly  those  who  have  only  heard 
her  in  Zerlina  do  not  know  half  her  wonderful  pow- 
ers. Brignoli  sang  his  one  aria  magnificently.  Su- 
sini, who  appeared  as  Leporello,  wanted  spirit,  and 
was  not  over  certain  of  the  music.  Amodio  was  a 
delicious  Masetto.  Decidedly,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
singer,  ho  would  liave  liecn  a  dancer,  for  he  is  en- 
chanted (as  in  this  part)  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
showing  that  "  large  bodies  "  do  not  always  move 
slowly.  Ferri's  lovely  voice  was  in  its  element  in  the 
Di;n.  Mmo.  Strakosch  made  more  of  Donna-Elvira 
than  we  have  ever  seen  made  of  it  before. 


On  Wednesday,  r.nother  of  Mozart's  chef  d'mnm-es 
was  given,  "  II  Flanto  Magico."  This  opera  con- 
tains some  lovely  melodies,  but,  as  a  whole,  is  rococo 
and  tedions,  Mozart  though  it  bo.  Mm.e.  Gazzaniga 
sang  better  than  we  have  heard  her  before  this  season, 
displaying  great  sweetness  and  grace.  Mme.  Colson 
gave  ns  the  extraordinarily  difficult  arias  of  the 
"  Queen  of  the  Night  "  in  the  most  perfect  and  fin- 
ished style.  These  are  the  highest  soprano  airs  on 
record.  Junca  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  the 
part  of  the  High  Priest,  though  he  altered  some  of 
the  music,  which  was  too  low  for  his  voice,  as  it  is,  al- 
most, for  every  one's.  The  libretto  of  the  "  Flanto  " 
is  a  literary  puzzle,  or,  perhaps,  some  profonnd  alle- 
gory, of  which  the  key  is  lost.  Certainty  it  is  be- 
yond all  comprehension.  "Trovatore,"  ever  popular, 
gave  us  Stigelli  and  Ferri  in  the  two  male  parts,  and 
both  were  so  admirable  that  the  public  forgot  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  favorites  who  are  associated  in 
their  minds  in  both  these  parts. 

With  great  good  taste  the  management,  on  Friday 
evening,  gave  Mme.  Colson  an  opportunity  of  sing- 
ing Zerlina,  she  having  kindly  resigned  the  part  on 
the  first  representation,  to  the  pet  of  the  company, 
Adelina  Patti.  Mme.  Colson's  Zerlina  is  one  of  the 
parts  in  which  she  is  most  charming,  and  in  which 
the  tender,  silvery  notes  of  her  medium  voice  are 
heard  to  the  greatest  sdvantage. — Sunday  Transcript, 
Dec.  25. 

The  Germania  Okchestea  gave  their  usual  pub- 
lic rehearsal  Saturday  afternoon,  with  the  following 
programme  : 

Overture  to  the  Kinj^  of  Tvetot Adam. 

Aria  from  Rigo'etto Verdi. 

Waltz — Hymen's  Celetrationa Lanner. 

Andante  from  Symphony Schnbert. 

Overture  to  Lodoiska Chernbini. 

Polka — Alice Alice 

Finale  of  Don  Juan Mozart. 

Pkovidence,  R.  1. — The  second  concert  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  from  Boston,  was  giv- 
en last  evening  in  Pratt's  Hall,  to  a  larger  and  better 
andience  than  the  preceding.  We  can  scarcely  draw 
distinctions  between  the  playing  on  the  two  occasions, 
but  in  the  subjoct-matter  there  was  a  manifest  im- 
provement. Every  one  present  should  have  been 
glad  of  the  opportunity  afforded  of  comparing  two 
such  composers  as  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven  in 
works  which  are  so  characteristic  as  the  Quartet  in  B 
fiat  and  the  Seventh  Symphony.  The  sweet  melody, 
the  wild  romance,  and  the  jocund  hilarity  of  the  one 
stood  out  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  rich  harmon- 
ies, the  delicate  playfulness,  and  the  deep  pathos  of 
the  other.  So  of  these  composers.  The  one  is  like 
a  mountain  streamlet,  ever  bewitching  the  traveller 
to  follow  it  in  all  its  wanderings  ;  the  other,  like  the 
mountain  itself,  with  sunshine  and  [clouds  playing 
upon  its  side,  at  one  time  lovely  in  the  bright  ver- 
dure of  summer,  and  at  another  resplendent  with  the 
sparkling  vesture  of  the  Ice-King.  The  third  great 
master  of  the  German  school  (Mozart)  was  also 
brought  before  us  in  all  his  charming  simplicity. 
For  those  who  longed  for  opera  music,  no  better  se- 
lection could  have  been  made.  The  overture  by 
Flotow,  and  the  freshness  and  variety  of  Meyerbeer, 
were  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  oft  repeated 
"pearls"  of  the  Italian  writers. 

We  must  thank  Herr  Meisel  for  his  beautiful  ren- 
dering of  7  iMmlmrdi,  but  we  wished  that  we  had  not 
been  Jforcibly  reminded  of  the  street  grinders  and 
their  attendant  Quadrnmana.  It  cannot  he  denied 
that  vocalization,  whether  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  is 
popular,  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  best  instru- 
mentation of  the  noblest  compositions,  and  this  is 
perhaps  natural,  but  we  are  sure  that  our  taste  for  the 
highest  musical  culture  will  be  greatly  improved,  if 
we  have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  attending 
such  Concerts. — Journal,  Dec.  24. 

New  Orleans-  Classic  Mdsic  Society. — 
The  first  concert  was  given  AVednesday  night.  The 
execution  of  all  the  pieces  was  well  worthy  of  the 
large  and  brilliant  audience  which  attended  it.  The 
society  comprises  a  very  numerous  corps  of  perform- 
ers, admirably  disciplined.  Its  musical  repertory  is 
much  more  complete,  and  a  new  and  desired  im- 
provement— vocal  music — will  soon  give  that  society 
all  the  prominence  which  it  deserves.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  evening  was  composed  as  follows  : 
"  Scotch  Symphony,  in  A  minor,"  by  Mondf-lssohn  ; 
"  Chasse  du  jeune  Henry,"  by  Michel ;  "  Overture 
to  Loonore,"  by  Beethoven;  "Torchlight  March," 
by  Meyerbeer  ;  aria  "  Casta  Diva  "  and  "I  am  near 
Thee,"  sung  by  M'me  Rulil.  The  symphony  in  A 
minor,  the  loveliest  key,  was  written  by  Mendelssohn 
after  his  sojoiu'n  in  Scotland.  The  allegro  was  es- 
pecially well  executed,  and  elicited  the  warmest  ap- 
plause. We  must  acknowledge  that  the  society  have 
had  ample  cause  to  realize  their  highest  expectations. 
The  arias  sung  by  M'me  Puhl  wore  feelingly  and  ju- 
diciouslv  rendered. — Courier,  Dec.  14. 


Ofera,  Dec.  7. — Mr.  Boudousquie,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, has  more  than  kept  faith  with  the  public  in 
the  organization  of  his  forces  for  its  entertainment 
this  season.  He  has,  in  point  of  fact,  three  well 
balanced  opera  companies,  beside  his  dramatic  troupe . 
With  Gnesraar,  Mathieu,  Genibrel  and  Melchisedee, 
he  can  give  the  grand  operas  of  the  French  school ; 
with  St.  Urbain,  Ecarlat  and  his  bass  and  baritone, 
those  of  the  Italian  school ;  and  with  Fetlinger, 
Preti-Kaille,  Marchal  and  Petit,  comic  opera.  We 
have  had  a  taste  of  each  of  the  two  first  of  these,  and 
the  result  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  "  Barber  of 
Seville"  (what  a  i^'iV/aro  will  Melchisedee  be  ! )  is  to 
come,  after  one  more  performance  of  the  "  Trova- 
tore," and  then  we  shall  have  the  third. 

Verdi's  peculiar  yet  popular  opera,  just  named, 
was  given  for  the  first  time  last  evening.  The  house 
faiily  sparkled  with  the  beauty,  taste  and  fashion  of 
our  city.  Two  new  prime  donne  and  a  new  tenen'e 
were  to  make  their  debuts  upon  the  occasion,  and  as 
was  natural  to  suppose  would  be  the  case,  expecta- 
tion was  on  tiptoe.  The  Leonora  of  the  evening, 
M'lle  St.  Urbain,  first  presented  herself;  and  the  first 
impression  was  favorable.  Pretty,  petite,  plump, 
pouting,  and  Piccolomini-liko,  with  a  month  like  a 
half-blown  rose,  teeth  like  pearls,  and  a  faultless  fig- 
ure, she  had  only  to  sing  as  well  as  she  looked,  to 
complete  the  perfect  fascination  of  her  audience. 
And  this  she  did.  Overcoming,  by  the  aid  of  M'me 
Richer,  who  seemed  to  be  assuring  her  that  it  was  all 
right  between  her  audience  and  her,  a  few  moments' 
nervousness,  she  soon  convinced  the  most  exacting 
that  she  would  do.  She  has  a  voice  of  singular  pur- 
ity and  clearness  ;  her  method  is  of  the  best  school, 
and  does  her  training  the  amplest  justice.  She  sings 
nnexceptionably  true,  and  renders  her  role  conscicn. 
tiously,  without  overlaying  it  with  trillos  aud  fiori- 
tnre.  .  .  .  M'lle  Gaesmar  was  the  Azucena.  She 
had  taken  the  part  for  the  occasion,  the  artist  cast  for 
it  being  indisposed.  The  music  lay  mostly  ont  of  the 
main  range  of  her  voice,  but  she  sang  it  in  a  manner 
to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Her  role  is  that  of 
prima  donna,  soprano,  grand  opera,  and  it  is  in  the 
part  of  Valentine  in  the  "  Huguenots,"  she  is  to 
make  her  veritable  debut.  We  saw  and  heard  enongh 
last  night,  to  convince  us  that  she  will  achieve  a  tri- 
umph. We  were  particularly  impressed  with  the 
faithful,  scholarly  style  in  which  Gnesmar  did  every- 
thing. .  .  .  M.  Ecarlat,  the  new  tenor,  should  be 
Monsieur  Fc'atant ;  for  that  is  the  style  of  his  voice 
and  of  his  use  of  it ;  brilliant,  sparkling,  resonant, 
and  striking  as  they  both  are.  He  made  terms  with 
his  admirers  before  he  showed  them  his  face.  The 
serenade  of  the  Troubadour,  in  the  garden,  settled 
his  status  ;  and  he  kept  it,  establishing  himself  in  it, 
more  and  more  firmly  as  the  opera  proceeded.  His 
style  of  singing  is  large  and  artistic.  He  uses  most 
judiciously  the  powers  of  a  voice  singularly  capable 
of  effect  in  all  the  degrees  of  its  register,  and  though, 
as  we  have  described  it,  of  the  brilliant  (eclatant)  or- 
der, yet  by  no  means  wanting  in  its  ability  to  deal 
fitly  "with  tender  passages.  It  is  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity of  this  artist's  singing,  that  he  never  (at  least 
in  the  role  of  Manrique,)  uses  the  vocedi  testa,  meet- 
ing all  difficulties  with  the  abundant  resources  of  his 
natural,  or  chest  voice. 

We  need  not  say,  we  suppose,  that  M.  Melchise- 
dee was  found  fully  equal  to  the  demand  made  up- 
on his  superb  voice  by  the  role  of  the  Count,  or  that 
he  sang  it  satisfactorily,  throughout. — Picayune. 

Dec.  9  — At  the  new  Opera  House,  there  was  a 
fair,  but  not  full  attendance,  to  hear  the  "Barber" 
repeated.  It  went  off  very  well,  and  seemed  to  give 
adequate  satisfaction  to  those  present.  The  Figaro 
of  Melchisedee,  like  everything  else  this  sterling  artist 
has  done,  .since  the  scuson  commenced,  was  very  fine. 
Preti  Bailie  sang  the  role  of  Eosina  correctly,  but 
lacked  animation  in  the  acting.  Petit,  the  new  tenor 
leger,  was  a  good  Almaviva — a  part  which,  however, 
makes  too  strong  a  requisition  upon  his  delicate,  but 
not  powerful  organ.  We  wait  to  see  and  hear  him  in 
some  of  the  parts  more  entirely  within  his  register. — 
Ibid. 

Dec.  17. — Last  evening,  there  was  a  brilliantly 
fashionable  and  numerous  audience,  to  witness  the 
production  of  Meyerbeer's  master  work,  the  "  Hu- 
guenots," and  we  believe  it  would  be  conceded  that 
never  has  there  been  a  more  perfect  success  in  the 
entire  performance  of  an  opera  in  our  city,  than  on 
this  occasion.  The  great  charm  of  it  was  its  com- 
pleteness and  evenness.  No  part,  prominent  or  minor, 
unfilled  adequately;  nothing  lacking  in  the  mounting 
or  miseen  scene;  no  balks  of  any  sort ;  and  although 
it  was  the  first  night  of  a  diflicult  work,  in  a  new 
house,  with  a  newly  combined  corps  of  artists,  there 
was  nothing  throughout  to  indicate  that  it  had  not 
been  performed  by  them  together  an  hundred  times. 
The  grand  incident  of  the  occasion  was  the  proper 
debut  of  M'lle  Guesmar,  in  the  fine  role  of  Valentine. 
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Now  that  we  have  had  au  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
face  and  form,  undisguised  by  the  brown  hue  of  Azu- 
cena's  eomplexion,  and  the  wild  garb  of  the  gipsy- 
mother,  we  are  enabled  to  tell  our  readers  that  in 
M'Ue  Guesraar  we  have  a  beautiful  and  graceful 
young  lady,  we  shonld  judge  of  not  many  more  than 
twenty  years,  with  a  most  expressive  face,  a  dark 
sparkling  eye,  a  somewhat  slight,  but  yet  finely  mod- 
elled figure,  a  good  stage  presence,  remarkable  ease 
and  grace  as  an  actress,  and  with  a  voice,  which,  if 
not  as  powerful  as  it  might  be,  is  nevertheless  of  the 
purest  and  most  sympathetic  quality,  a  soprano,  whose 
register  is  ample  and  fresh  and  telling  in  every  part. 
Her  style  is  faultless,  and  evinces  the  best  cultivation 
in  the  best  school.  She  gave  tlie  role  of  Valentine  its 
full  interpretation,  both  in  singing  and  in  acting. 

Mathieu,  as  Raoul,  strengthened  the  favorable  im- 
pression he  had  created  as  Arnold  in  the  "  William 
Tell."  He  is  an  artist  of  remarkable  resources,  and 
the  chief  charm  one  finds  in  his  singing  is  the  mar- 
velous mastery  he  has  over  every  portion  of  his  voice, 
which  he  manages  in  the  most  artistic  manner.  In 
the  suppressed,  piano,  mezzo  voce  passages  he  is  sing- 
ularly sweet  and  touching,  as  in  his  first  duo  with 
Valentine,  while  in  such  morceaux  as  the  duel  scene, 
"  en  mon  droit  j'ai  confiance,"  his  voice  rings  out 
like  a  finely  toned  trumpet.  His  acting,  a  rare  thing 
with  grand  tenors,  is  admirable,  and  meets  every  de- 
mand made  on  it  most  fully. 

Melchisedec,  as  Nevers,  had  not  as  full  scope  for 
the  display  of  his  fine  powers,  as  in  the  "  Tell  "  and 
the  "  Barber  ;"  but  he  gave  his  only  grand  morceau, 
that  in  the  third  act,  where  he  declines  to  join  the 
conspiracy  of  St.  Bris,  in  his  usual  noble  and  effec- 
tive style.  Genibrel's  Marcel  is  too  well  remembered 
by  onr  musical  readers  to  need  more  of  special  men- 
tion than  that  it  was  worthy  of  his  1)est  days — which, 
by  the  way,  we  really  think  are  his  present  days.  He 
gave  the  "  Piff,  paff,  poufF"  with  great  effect,  and  in 
the  great  duo,  in  the  second  act,  with  Valentine,  was 
admirable.  So  in  the  grand  closing  scene  of  the 
opera.  M'rae.  Preti  made  a  ver}'  pretty  page,  Ur- 
bain,  and  sang  the  sparkling  music  of  that  part  most 
pleasingly. 

The  chorus  was  perfect,  and  the  orchestra  perform- 
ed its  part  with  the  fullest  accuracy.  The  five  new 
scenes  were  five  superb  pictures,  and  of  themselves 
are  worth  a  visit  to  the  Opera  to  look  at,  as  they  are 
successively  displayed. 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. — Here  is  a  "  south-side  " 
symptom  of  musical  enthusiasm.  It  is  seldom  that 
we  see  anything  so  "  gushing."  The  measuring  of 
the  "  Phantom  Chorus  "  by  Carl  Formes,  is  certain- 
ly original ;  and  Jenny  Lind  must  be  pleased  with 
the  success  of  her  "singing  lesson."  It  is  a  com- 
munication to  the  Charleston  Mercury  : 

Mr.  Editor: — Throughout  the  day  the  arrivals  at 
the  hotels  had  been  continuous,  and  demands  for 
lodging  were  much  oftener  made  than  satisfactorily 
answered.  The  joyous  faces  of  those  who  were 
blessed  with  daughters  or  sisters  at  the  institution, 
and  the  scarcely  less  happy  looks  of  those  who  held 
invitations,  were  to  be  met  at  every  turn.  Each 
heart  beat  high  with  expectation,  till  at  length,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  "  the  nebulous  star "  declined, 
and  twilight  "  followed  hard  upon. 

By  seven  o'clock  the  College  Chapel  was  filled  by 
a  motley  throng,  almost  to  suffocation  ;  the  honest 
ploughman  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
European  tourist,  and  the  buxom  country  maidens 
with  their  hickory  substitutes  pressing  "  almost  to 
death  "  the  steel  crinolines  of  fashionable  belles. 

The  performance  ot  the  evening  opened  with  an 
instrumental  duet  from  Lticrezia  Borgia;  this  piece 
was  admirably  selected,  and  by  the  extreme  taste  of 
its  rendition,  partially  prepared  our  minds  for  what 
was  to  follow. 

Music  and  her  Ssster  Song,  for  four  voices,  and  a 
Fantaisie  sur  un\Theme  Allemand,  an  instrumental  solo, 
came  next  in  succession,  both  of  which  were  most 
happily  executed. 

Nearly  the  whole  musical  force  of  the  College  was 
then  called  in  the  Phantom  Chorus,  from  Im  Sonnam- 
hida,  and  the  effect  was  truly  overwhelming.  Never, 
since  listening  to  Carl  Formes  and  his  sublime  or- 
chestra, have  our  souls  so  thrilled  to  the  touch  of 
music,  as  when  drinking  in  from  those  youthful  lips 
the  weird  notes  of  that  master-piece.  A  few  more 
alto  voices — a  little  more  unity  of  action,  and  it 
would  have  been,  as  a  whole,  unexceptionable. 

My  sighs  shall  on  the  balmy  breeze,  as  a  duet,  was 
sung  with  considerable  pathos  ;  after  which  followed 
a  Grande  Marche  (instrumental  duet)  by  Donizetti, 
a  pleasing  combination  of  L'Aria  Finale  de  Lucia  de 
Lammermoor  and  a  part  of  Belisario. 

Napolitaine,  a  vocal  solo,  by  Lee,  displayed  the 
powers  of  an  exquisite  and  highly  cultivated  soprano. 


The  Etude  Galop,  by  Quidant,  from  Mazeppa,  was 
executed  mth  a  dashing,  agitated  emphasis,  that  al- 
most pictured  to  your  eyes  the  flying  feet  of  the  Uk- 
raine steed. 

Jenny  Lind's  Singing  Lesson,  a  trio,  was  sung  with 
a  sweetness  that  can  only  bo  compared  to  the  glee- 
some  union  of  three  mountain  streams. 

The  Marche  de  Nuit,  replete  with  the  rich,  deep 
chords  so  peculiar  to  Gottschalk,  was  performed  with 
an  enunciation  which  elicited  ill-suppressed  ap- 
plause. 

The  soprano,  in  the  duet  Two  Merry  Girls  are  We, 
was,  if  preference  must  be  given,  intrinsically  the 
best.  The  song  itself  was  but  poorly  calculated  to 
bring  forth  that  voice,  it  was  too  quick,  too  (if  you 
will  pardon  technicalities)  staccato;  its  part  should 
have  been  some  of  Beethoven's  /e7ato  passages,  where 
the  transition  is  so  gentle  that  the  notes  melt,  as  it 
were,  into  each  other. 

The  dccrescendo  movements  of  the  tenor,  in  the 
duet  See  the  Pale  Moon,  were  surpassingly  plaintive, 
and  well  deserve  a  more  special  notice  than  my  lim- 
ited space  will  allow. 

The  overture  from  Jean  de  Paris  was  the  last  link 
in  the  beautiful  chain  that  bound  happiness  to  our 
hearts  that  night,  and  as  its  last  note  floated  out  upon 
the  breathlessly  attentive  audience,  and  the  rude  dis- 
cords of  life  forcibly  thi-ust  themselves  again  upon 
our  notice,  how  many,  many  of  us  mentally  sighed  : 
On  n'  a  de  maifre  que  son  plaisir  et  son  gout  I — at  least 
any  whose  comfert  we  would  more  readily  consult. 

SUMMERVILLE,  S.  C.  P.  D.  H. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Henry  Draper,  vocalist,  and  Carl 
Hause,  pianist,  gave  a  grand  concert,  at  Mechanics' 
Hall  on  Friday  evening  last,  to  a  small  hut  apprecia- 
tive audience.  Madame  Bishop  delighted  her  audi- 
ence with  her  ballads,  and  her  artistic  rendering  of  an 
Italian  cavatina,  told  upon  her  listeners.  Mr.  Dra- 
per's singing  proved  acceptable  to  all ;  he  won  new 
laurels  on  this  occasion.  Carl  Hause  has  an  enviable 
reputation,  and  he  well  sustained  it. 

Fiske's  Band  gave  another  of  their  promenade  con- 
certs on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week.  It  was  not 
as  successful  as  the  first,  but  all  who  were  present  en- 
joyed the  entertainment.  Until  nine  o'clock,  they 
gave  the  audience  some  of  their  choicest  selections  of 
music  ;  then  the  floor  of  Mechanics'  Hall  was  nearly 
filled  with  those,  who  love  to  join  in  the  merry  dance 
free  from  all  display  ;  while  in  the  galleries  were 
those  who  only  wished  to  gaze  on  the  festive  scene 
below. — Palladium,  Dec.  21. 

Christmas  finds  eloquent  expression  in  music — par- 
ticularly in  great  mvisic ;  and  its  anniversary  seems 
not  wholly  celebrated  that  does  not  afford  us  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  Messiah  music  of  Handel,  or 
something  that  shall  in  part  take  its  place.  Our  city 
unmusical  as  it  sems  to  be  growing,  resounded,  so 
far  as  we  have  heard,  with  but  few  Christmas  strains. 
We  wonder  that  some  of  our  choirs,  for  the  very  love 
of  the  thing,  do  not  sometimes  sing  the  music  that 
one  may  hear  every  Sunday  in  a  Catholic  church. 
We  hear  of  the  performance  of  Haydn's  Mass  in  C, 
No.  2,  at  St.  John's  Church  on  Christmas  morning. 
—lb.,  Dec.  26. 

PiTTSFiELD,  Mass.  Another  Soirfe  was  given 
by  the  young  ladies  of  the  Mendelssohn  Musical  In" 
stitute,  under  the  direction  of  Edward  B.  Oliver- 
principal,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  27.  This  was 
the  programme : 

1.  Sonata  in  F Dialjelli. 

Misses  Mary  G.  Chapman  and  TripheneE.  Harkness. 

2.  Sonata  in  A Clementi. 

Miss  Frances  A.  Buel. 

3.  Song — "  When  the  stars  in  splendor  golden". .F.  Hiller. 
Miss  Helen  A.  Carson. 

4.  Andante,  in  G  minor Beethoven. 

Miss  Ellen  T.  Chapman. 

5.  Song — ''  Spring  is  returning  " Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Maggie  A.  Wilson. 

6.  Sonata  in  Eb Kuhlau. 

Misses  Helen  A.  Carson  and  Florence  E.  Chapman. 

7.  Allegro  de  Concert Charles  Meyer. 

Misses  A.  F.  Warner  and  M.  A.  Wilson. 

8.  Lied  ohne  Werte — (Song  without  words).  .Mendelssohn. 
Miss  H.  A.  Carson. 

9.  Song — '•  Oh,  welcome  fair  wood  " Robert  Franz. 

Miss  Augusta  F.  Warner. 

10.  Sonata  in  G ' Beethoven. 

Miss  Julia  F.  ITarkness. 

11.  Two  part  Song — "  Oh,  Swallow,  happy  Swallow  " 
Misses  A.  F.  Warner  and  M.  A.  Wilson.       Kucken. 

12.  Overture  to  Midsummer  Night's  Bream.  .Mendelssohn. 
Misses  J.  F.  Harkness  and  E.  T.  Chapman. 

\mu\  ODorrespnhnte. 

Vienna,  Nov.  16  —  Our  Vienna  concert  season 
has  opened  with  the  Schiller-festival.  On  the  6th 
inst.  was  given  the  first  of  four  yearly  concerts  by 


"The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music."  These 
concerts  are  always  at  12^  Sunday  noon,  and  are 
sprinkled  through  the  winter.  They  are  always 
much  worth  the  hearing,  as  the  music  is  good  and 
the  orchestra  composed  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
best  artists  in  Vienna,  to  whom  are  added  a  few  ex- 
cellent amateurs ;  in  all  about  eighty  strong.  The 
leader  has  for  some  time  been  the  director  of  the 
conservatorium,  Herr  Josef  Helmeseerger  ;  but 
though  this  g;ntleman  was  competent  to  the  task,  yet 
he  resigned  (it  is  said  in  consequence  of  too  much 
work)  this  fall,  and  was  replaced  by  a  young  man  of 
considerable  ability,  Herr  Johann  Herbeck.  We  all 
were  glad  enough  to  hear  again  a  great  orchestral 
concert.     The  programme  was  : 

Four  Ballads  —  the  Page  and  the  King's  daughter  —  for 
solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  (new) Schumann. 

"Nacht-lied  "  (new) Julius  Mayer. 

"  0  sanfter,  sUsser  Hauch  " Mendelssohn. 

"  Deutschland,  (new) " 

(These  last  three  for  chorus  of  male  and  female  voices.) 

Symphony  in  F,  (No.  8) Beethoven. 

With  the  exception  that  two  lady  singers,  who  had 
solo  parts,  were  not  to  be  seen  until  too  late  (car- 
riage did  not  come  or or ),  the  ballads  were 

very  well  given,  and  afforded  much  delight  to  the  au- 
dience. They  are  not  equal  throughout,  but  are  for 
the  most  part  beautiful ;  the  Vienna  public  is  doubt- 
less thankful  to  the  new  director  for  his  pains  in  pro- 
ducing them.  The  other  choruses  were  also  very 
good,  and  well  rendered.  The  symphony  is  delicious , 
as  all  the  symphonies  of  the  great  master  are  ;  but  I 
think  the  Allegretto  was  taken  too  quickly,  and  the 
Minuetto  too  slowly. 

Monday  night,  an  "Akademie,"  as  it  is  called 
here,  was  held  at  Shickaneder's  Theater  an  der  Wien. 
Friiulein  Bognar,  of  the  Imperial  play-house,  spoke 
a  prologue  ;  the  Manner-gesangs-verein  sang  Mendels. 
sohn's  Ode  to  "the  Artists";  Herr  Parzer,  solo 
singer  in  the  court  chapel,  sang  a  song  of  Schubert's, 
Der  Kampf;  Frau  Dustmann,  of  the  opera,  sang 
another  song  of  Schubert's ;  the  Manner-gesang-ve- 
rein,  Schubert's  "  Gruppe  ans  Tortarus,"  arranged 
for  chorus  ;  Dr.  OLSCHPAnER,  an  amateur  with  a 
beautiful  tenor  voice,  Schubert's  song  "  An  die  Hoff- 
nung ;"  and  then  these  three  solo-singers  with  the 
Manner-gesangs-verein  gave  a  short  cantata,  written 
for  the  occasion,  by  Meyerbeer.  This  last  piece  was 
rather  poor,  at  any  rate  decidedly  indifferent.  The 
curtain  fell,  and  in  a  moment  the  orator  of  the  even- 
ing. Dr.  ScHUSELKA,  came  forward,  and  enchained 
the  attention  of  his  audience  for  half  an  hour.  His 
oration  was  full  of  noble  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
and  was  glowing  with  the  heat  of  his  heart ;  in  a 
word  was  most  happy,  and  was  very  warmly  ap- 
plauded. A  tableau  of  the  principal  characters  in 
Schiller's  dramas  ended  the  evening.  The  music 
was  pretty  well  given  ;  the  leaders  of  the  Miinner-gc- 
sang-verein,  Herr  Schl^ger  and  Herr  J.  Herbeck 
managed  that  portion  of  the  entertainment.  One 
funny  thing  happened  during  the  evening.  In  the 
cantata  some  choir  boys  from  one  of  the  churches 
sang  too ;  Frau  Dustmann  stood  by  their  side  and 
undertook  to  manage  them.  She  counted  their 
pauses,  and  then  gave  the  sign  for  them  to  begin  ; 
but  when  her  own  turn  came,  she  was  not  ready. 
One  of  the  little  fellows  at  her  side  looked  up  at  h  er 
half-amused  and  half-afraid,  as  much  as  to  say: 
"  You'd  better  have  minded  your  own  part  and  not 
ours."  These  boys  are  perfectly  secure  and  trust- 
worthy in  counting,  for  a  mistake  brings  them  a  rap 
over  the  knuckles. 

On  the  8th  inst.,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  A.  M. , 
a  great  concert  was  given  in  the  Redoutensaal  by  the 
united  orchestras  of  the  imperial  play-house  and  op- 
era, led  by  Carl  Eckert,  by  the  solo  singers  and 
chorus  of  the  opera,  and  to  which  was  added  decla- 
mation by  members  of  the  playhouse.  The  orches- 
tra was  composed  of  twenty  first  and  twenty  second 
violins,  ten  violas,  ten  violoncellos,  ten  contra-bassos. 
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two  clarinets,  two  hautboys,  two  flutes,  two  fagottos, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  a  drum  ;  in  all  eighty- 
five  musicians,  to  which  were  added  about  two  trom- 
bones and  a  military  drum  for  the  last  movement  of 
the  Symphony.  The  pieces  and  songs  sung  were 
from  Schiller,  as  well  as  the  "  Song  of  Joy  "  which 
is  the  last  movement  of  the  great  Ninth,  Beethoven's 
last  child.  The  programme  was  : 
Beethoven's  Overture  in  C,  (opus  124),  for  orchestra. 
Schiller's  "  Der  Kampf  der  Dnichen,"  declaimed  by  Len- 

insky. 
Schubert's  "  Des  Midchcns  Kkge,"  sung  by  Frau  Czillag. 
Schiller's  "Der  Taucher,"  declaimed  by  Fr^u  Rettieh. 
Schubert's  "  Sehnsucht,"  sung  by  Frau  Dustmann.    - 
"  "  JUngling  am  Bache,"  sung  by  Herr  Grlmmin- 

gor. 
"  "  Gruppe  aus  Tartarus,"  arranged  for  orches- 

tra by  Heinrich  Esser  .  and  sung  by  Dr. 
Schmidt. 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

The  overture  was  well  played,  and  pleased  very 
much.  Herr  Lewinsky  declaimed  with  great  fire 
and  beauty ;  he  is  very  young,  and  a  great  favorite 
here  on  accout  of  his  great  talents  and  modesty. 

Frau  Czillag  sang  her  beautiful  song  very  respect- 
ably, at  moments  very  well  indeed  ;  she  is  no  song- 
singer,  but  has  improved  in  this  branch. 

Frau  Rettich  is  also  a  favorite  actress,  no  longer 
young,  but  very  good  ;  this  piece  however  was  not  her 
happiest  performance  by  any  means,  for  she  exagge- 
rated unpleasantly  at  times. 

Frau  Dustmann  hurried  her  song  fearfully,  and 
thus  quite  destroyed  its  beauty.  Herr  Gruiminger 
was  also  rather  poor  in  his  song,  that  is,  his  concep- 
tion of  it  was  very  good,  but  he  appears  not  ever  to 
experience  a  glow ;  he  sang  very  well,  and  poured 
forth  his  splendid  voice  with  great  effect ;  the  orches- 
tral arrangement  was  very  good. 

The  playing  of  the  Symphony  has  given  very  gen- 
eral satisfaction  even  to  the  Vienna  critics.  Only 
three  rehearsals  were  held  on  account  of  the  numer- 
rous  engagements  of  the  orchestra ;  had  more  been 
held,  the  result  might  have  been  better  yet ;  but  it 
was  very  good  indeed.  And  the  music  !  it  is  certainly 
the  greatest  instrumental  work  in  existence.  It  is  so 
full  of  melodies,  so  rich  and  yet  simple  in  harmony; 
it  is  so  fully  thought  and  worked  out,  so  perfect  in  all 
its  parts.  One  often  hears  that  it  is  "  somewhat  con- 
fused, a  little  crazy,  as  most  of  Beethoven's  last  works 
are  ;  "  I  do  not  see  how  or  where.  The  form  is  per- 
fect as  in  all  symphonies,  the  harmonies  are  very  sim. 
pie  and  quite  according  to  rule ;  there  is  nothing  ex. 
traordinary  to  be  found  about  the  instrumentaion  ; 
his  orchestra  is  quite  limited  ;  and  yet  we  have  there 
the  greatest  result  as  yet  produced.  The  Andante  is 
the  most  truthful,  earnest,  soul-felt  prayer  (as  it 
seemed  to  me)  possible  ;  and  the  "  Song  of  Joy  "  is 
glorious.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  in  the  opening 
of  the  last  movement  he  tries  one  after  another  the 
different  themes  already  used,  and,  satisfied  with  none 
of  them  for  the  highest  expression  of  Joy,  at  last  falls 
back  on  a  popular  melody  and  the  human  voice. 
Every  one  knows  how  exceedingly  difficult  and  try- 
ing the  vocal  music  of  the  symphony  is.  Beethoven 
would  never  alter  it,  though  Sontag  and  Caroline  lin- 
ger, at  the  first  representation,  begged  him  to  do  so. 
To  heighten  the  difficulties,  the  general  orchestra 
pitch  has  been  raised  since  Beethoven's  day,  and  the 
Vienna  pitch  is  especially  high.  Frau  Dustmann, 
Frau  Czill.ig,  Herr  Herabauck  (bass),  and  Walter 
(tenor),  sang  the  solos  with  great  energy  and  very 
well,  though  the  first-named  lady  looked  as  if  .she 
were  singing  her  last  tone ;  she  had  however  the  try- 
ing part  and  was  not  well  at  the  time  ;  great  credit  is 
due  to  her  for  her  perfonnance.  The  chorus  was 
sung  by  the  opera  chorus  and  all  the  solo  singers. 
Think  of  that ;  all  the  solo  singers  of  this  very  large 
and  rich  company  !  and  the  effect  was  as  one  could 
expect,  first-rate.  Eckert  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
whole  performance,  and  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
(first  violin-player),  Josef  Helmesberger,  likewise,  for 


his  pains  and  energy  in  the  rehearsals.  The  concert 
left  about  $.5000  gulden  (nearly  §2500)  for  the  Schil- 
ler society  and  its  objects  ;  the  Emperor  and  his  court 
were  present  at  the  concert,  and  ho  paid  the  costs  of 
the  performanje  from  his  private  treasurj-. 

A  vocal  concert  was  given  in  tlie  Sophien-saal  by 
the  Society  of  tlie  students,  "  Academische  Verein," 
the  next  day,  which  was  highly  successful.  A  torch- 
light procession  was  held  on  the  8th  ;  it  was  very 
pretty  and  long.  It  filed  out  of  the  city  at  the  Schof 
ten-thor,  and  greeted  a  statue  of  Schiller  with  a 
speech  and  with  song  from  five  hundred  voices  or 
more.  Another  concert  was  given  by  the  "Euterpe," 
an  orchestra  of  amateurs.  Since  then  we  have  had 
a  concert  in  the  opera-house,  in  which  Dustmann 
sang  an  aria  from  Spohr's  "  Faust,"  which  was  very 
good,  though  a  little  too  much  for  her  ;  the  brothers 
DoppLER  played  a  brilliant  concerto  for  two  flutes  ; 
several  very  poor  things  were  given,  and  at  the  end 
the  Ninth  Symphony  was  again  played.  The  orclies- 
tra  was  reduced  to  the  simple  opera  orchestra,  but  the 
symphony  was  in  some  respects  better  played  than  in 
the  Eedouten-saal ;  the  house  was  crammed  full  and 
very  much  pleased  with  the  concert.  Sunday,  at  noon, 
Dretsciiock  played  Beethoven's  Concert,  in  E  flat 
major  for  the  piano  with  orchestra,  and  several  other 
good  things,  in  the  Musik-Verein-saal  (Conservato- 
rium).  At  the  same  hour,  the  Sing-Akademie,  a  so- 
ciety of  male  and  female  voices,  under  the  direction 
of  Kapellmeister  Stegmater,  gave  in  the  Eedou- 
ten-saal their  first  concert  of  this  year.  The  pro- 
gramme contained  sacred  music  of  Frank,  Bach,  Ar- 
cadelt,  Schein,  Eccard,  Gabrieli ;  the  ninety-fifth 
Psalm  of  Mendelssohn  ;  "  Konig  von  Thule,"  har- 
monized by  Taubert ;  "  Highland  lad,"  by  Robert 
Burns,  (translated  into  German,)  music  by  Schu^ 
maun;  '-Die  Wasser-rose,"  by  Gade;  a  Swedish 
national  air,  arranged  by  Berg  ;  and  "Die  Allmacht," 
a  song  of  Schubert's,  arranged  for  solos  and  chorus 
by  Franz  Mair,  a  young  Vienna  composer  of  talent, 
and  second  leader  in  the  Sing-Akademie.  The  con- 
cert was  very  good,  though  a  bit  too  long.  Sunday 
evening  a  young  violoncellist,  Rosa  Sock,  played 
in  the  Musik-verein,  and  pleased  very  well,  though 
she  needs  more  strength.  Dreyschock  has  played  a 
second  time,  giving  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Opus  10, 
No.  3,  several  smaller  pieces,  and  a  "  Fastaisie  Hon- 
groise  "  of  Liszt.  His  concert  was  so  empty  that  he 
lost  money ;  in  part  no  doubt  because  he  chose  a  bad 
hour,  half  past  twelve,  on  Saturday,  the  19th.  He 
is  probably  the  most  remarkable  piano-player  as  far 
as  finish  and  correctness  of  execution  goes  ;  his  oc- 
tave playing  is  something  truly  extraordinary.  He 
gives  excellent  music,  plays  Mendelssohn  as  hardly 
any  one  can,  thinks  and  studies  his  music  with  great 
care,  and  gives  all  with  greatest  precision  and  clear- 
ness ;  but  he  wants  poesy,  plays  coldly.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  best  critics  and  best  musicians  here,  I 
think.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  pianist,  assured  me  that 
Dreyschock  played  much  better  in  his  own  room  than 
in  a  concert ;  it  is  however  true  of  many  musicians. 
He  gives  his  third  concert  next  Monday. 

Besides  all  this,  Carl  Mater,  a  pupil  of  Profes- 
sor PiRKHERT,  and  a  leading  pianist  in  Vienna,  has 
just  given  his  first  concert  and  advertises  a  second. 
His  programme  was  very  good,  and  I  hope  later  to 
give  a  report  of  his  playing.  J.  L. 

Alb.int,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28. — During  the  past  month 
the  history  of  our  city  has  been  quite  a  musical  one. 
Last  Thanksgiving  evening,  the  Sacred  Music  So- 
ciety performed  "  The  Messiah,"  before  an  audience 
of  about  eighteen  hundred.  The  chorus  numbered 
one  hundred  effective  voices,  and  the  orchestra — the 
finest  that  has  assisted  at  a  musical  performance  in 
our  city — was  furnished  by  Mr.  Joseph  Noll,  of 
New  York ;  the  whole  being  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  F.  F.  Mueller,  conductor  of  the  Society.  The 
performance  was  in  evcrj'  respect  a  success,  and  tak- 


ing all  things  into  consideration,  the  efficiency  of 
the  choruses,  the  rendition  of  the  solos,  (all  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,)  the  performance  of  the  orches- 
tral accompaniments,  the  character  of  the  music,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  precision  of  the  tempo  in  which 
the  whole  oratorio  was  given,  the  oratorio  was 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  way  of  a  pub- 
lic performance  of  music  that  has  ever  been  given  in 
our  city.  The  Sacred  Music  Society  have  done  well 
in  adhering  strictly  to  oratorio  music ;  for  while  it  is 
more  difficult  to  master,  and  is  not  so  pleasing  to 
many  as  music  of  a  lighter  character,  still  it  awakens 
a  higher  appreciation  of  music  as  an  art,  and  the  im- 
pressions which  it  leaves  upon  the  mind  are  deeper, 
more  lasting,  and  as  a  !whole  more  satisfactory 
than  are  produced  by  music,  the  effects  of  which  are 
those  of  pleasure  rather  than  grandeur — and  which 
appeals  rather  to  the  heart  than  the  intellect.  After 
the  conclusion  of  their  performance,  tlie  usual  request 
for  a  repetition  was  voted  by  the  audience,  (an  old 
custom  here  ;)  but  I  believe  it  is  more  in  response  to 
repeated  and  urgent  solicitations  from  our  citizens, 
that  the  Society  have  decided  upon  a  concert  embody- 
ing selections  from  "  The  Messiah  "  and  "  The  Cre- 
ation," on  the  12th  January.  That  it  will  be  a  suc- 
cess cannot  be  doubted,  yet  I  think  it  is  a  question, 
if  the  Society  had  not  done  better  to  have  avoided  a 
mixed  concert,  and  proceeded  at  once  with  the  rehear- 
sal of  another  oratorio.      However,  chacun  a  son  gout. 

The  "  Union  Musical  Association"  gave  a  con- 
cert on  the  evening  of  the  26th  inst.,  before  a  large 
audience,  the  New  Arsenal  Hall,  capable  of  seating 
2000  persons,  being  completely  filled.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  Mendelssohn's  Overture  to 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ;"  Overture  to  "  Mar- 
itana,"  by  W.  V.  Wallace ;  Sestet  in  brass,  by 
Von  Weber,  which  were  performed  by  the  orchestra, 
(numbering  twenty  performers  from  Dodsworth's 
band,)  under  the  direction  of  H.  B.  Dodsworth  ; 
Mendelssohn's  95th  Psalm,  (Come  let  us  sing) — 
Spohr's  "  God,  thou  art  great,"  and  Ries's  "  Morn- 
ing," under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thos.  S.  Llotb, 
conductor.  The  choruses  were  not  quite  as  efficient 
as  we  had  anticipated  ;  but  this  was  doubtless  owing 
in  a  good  measure  to  the  malformation  of  the  room 
for  acoustic  purposes ; — nor  was  the  time  in  which 
they  were  given  always  correct ;  and  the  performance 
of  the  orchestral  accompaniments  will  admit  of  crit- 
icism. Barring  these  however — and  every  concert  has 
its  drawbacks — the  performance  was  a  creditable  one 
to  the  "Musical  Union"  and  gsve  general  satis- 
faction. 

On  the  29th  inst.,  Geo.  Wm.  Warren  gives  a 
ninth  charity  concert.  Mr.  Warren's  efforts  in  this 
respect  have  received, — as  his  forthcoming  concert 
doubtless  will — the  liberal  patronage  of  our  city. 
Mr.  W.irren's  concerts  are  always  attractive  ;  and 
what  with  the  presence  of  his  many  little  pupils,  and 
an  inviting  programme,  a  good  deal  will  be  effected 
towards  making  a  "happy  New  Year"  for  many 
hungry  mouths,  but  warm  hearts.  Handel. 


The  Worcester  Palladium  speaks  appreciatingly  of 
the  Airs  by  Bach,  to  which  we  have  been  calling  at- 
ention  of  late  : 

Last,  by  no  means  least.  No.  4  of  the  fine  series  of 
"  airs  for  an  alto  voice,"  selected  from  various  cant- 
atas and  masses  of  rare  old  Sebastian  Bach,  which 
are  now  in  process  of  publication  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Robert  Franz,  the  song  writer  of  Ger- 
many. Franz,  than  whom  none  should  do  it  better, 
with  a  view  to  exciting  in  wider  circles,  "  that  inter- 
est in  the  works  of  Bach  to  which  they  have  the  full- 
est claim,"  has  arranged  many  of  the  songs  of  the 
composer  with  reference  to  modern  musical  taste, 
making  such  modifications  as  should  adapt  the  voice 
part  to  the  single  accompaniment  of  the  piano-forte, 
whereas,  the  composer  wrote  for  the  orchestra  and  the 
organ.  The  number  that  lies  before  us  is  the  song, 
"Mortals,  trust  this  Wondrous  Mercy;"  a  deeply 
devotional  air,  in  E  minor.  We  trust  this  edition, 
which  is  to  be  followed  by  "  similar  sets  for  other 
cliisses  of  voices,"  will  lead  to  that  faithful  study  of 
Bach's  works  which  never  fails  to  repay  the  earnest 
student. 
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Music  in  this  Number. — We  commence  thia  week  the  pub- 
lication of  Wiiiuai  Sterndale  Bennett's  Pastoral  Cantata : 
"  The  May  Queen."  It  will  occupy  in  all  some  eighty  pages^ 
and  consists  of  Overture,  choruses,  solos,  duets,  trios,  &c. 
The  words  are  by  Henry  F.  Chorley.  For  completeness'  sake, 
we  begin  with  the  overture,  which  will  extend  through  two 
numbers,  and  which,  even  in  a  piano-forte  arrangement,  is  in- 
teresting, the  work  of  a  musician  of  relined,  poetic  tempera- 
ment and  delicate  artistic  skill.  In  whole,  or  in  part,  the 
"  May  Queen  "  will  furnish  good  material  for  practice  in  cho- 
ral societies  and  clubs  throughout  the  country.  —  We  shall  al_ 
ternate  its  publication  occasionally  with  that  of  pieces  of 
another  character. 


The  Christmas  Oratorio. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  true  to 
their  good  old  custom,  gave  us  last  Sunday 
(Christmas)  evening  a  performance  of  Handel's 
"  Messiah."  And  well  was  the  opportunity  ap- 
preciated, if  a  full  Music  Hall  and  close  attention 
and  numerous  instances  of  irrepressible  applause 
be  any  true  signs. 

The  performance  was  one  of  more  than  ave- 
rage excellence.  Some  of  the  choruses,  indeed, 
never  went  off  with  more  spirit  and  precision,  — 
especially  the  "  Hallelujah,"  and  that  grand  three- 
headed  mountain  of  a  chorus  which  rises  so  su- 
perbly at  the  end  ;  three  in  one  :  "  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb,"  "  Blessing  and  honor,"  cVc,  and  Amen  ! 
The  high  crystal  harmonies  of  those  semi-chorus- 
es, too;  "  Glory  to  God!"  and  "  Li/il  up  your 
heads,  0  ye  gates  !  "  rang  out  like  angelic  choirs 
in  the  cold  starlit  Cnristmas  air.  AVe  feel  it  an 
especial  matter  for  congratulation,  too,  seeing 
that  some  omissions  in  so  long  a  work  must  needs 
be  made,  that  the  profoundly  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing choruses :  "  Surely  he  hath  home  our  griefs," 
and  "  And  with  his  stripes,"  were  not  among  the 
omitted  numbers,  as  they  too  commonly  have 
been.  The  latter  one,  especially,  has  more  aflin. 
ity  with  Bach,  in  spirit  and  in  treatment,  than 
one  often  finds  in  Handel ;  for  deep,  soul-ful 
beauty  there  is  no  chorus  in  the  oratorio  which 
we  love  better.  And  then  these  two  pieces  are 
the  natural  and  necessary  preparation  by  contrast 
for  the  reckless,  careless  sounding  "ylW  we  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray."  The  one  fault  in  the 
choruses  was  the  unfortunate  and  unusual  dis- 
proportion of  the  vocal  forces.  There  were  in 
all  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  singers,  and 
the  Contralti  did'  not  number  more  than  thirt}' . 
yet  these  were  quite  effective  voices.  The  So. 
prani  were  ostensibly  more  than  seventy,  although 
their  collective  volume  of  tone  was  sometimes  too 
thin  to  suggest  the  idea  of  half  that  number. 
The  Basses  were  superb,  and  the  Tenors  far 
more  satisfactory  than  'was  wont  to  be  the  case 
for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Hauwood's  voice  grows  more  and  more 
rich  and  beautiful  in  the  middle  and  lower  tones. 
She  sang  with  good  artistic  style,  and  much  ease 
and  brilliancy  of  e.xecution  the  airs :  "  0  thou 
that  tellest;"  ^^  He  shall  feed  Jtis  flock"  and 
"  Come  unto  him ; "  "  But  thou  didst  not  leatTe  ;  " 
and  "  IIow  beautiful,"  with  the  appertaining  reci- 
tatives. It  would  have  been  better  had  she  also 
snug  He  was  des/iised,  lying  as  that  melody  does 
in  the  rich  region  of  her  voice  ;  it  proved  too  low 
for  the  bright  best  tones  of  Mrs.  Long's  soprano. 


This  lady  in  other  parts  did  excellent  service- 
In  /  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  it  seemed  to 
us  she  never  sang  so  well ;  the  sustained  high 
notes  were  very  beautiful ;  the  style  and  feel- 
ing of  the  whole  artistic,  —  if  we  can  only  for- 
get Jenny  Lind  !  The  tenor  and  the  bass  solos 
had  for  the  most  part  satisfactory  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams  and  of  Mr. 
Aiken  ;  but  such  a  song  as  Thou  shall  break 
them,  demands  a  tougher  "  rod  of  iron  "  than  this 
delicate  tenore. 

The  orchestra  was  excellent  and  Mr.  Zerrahn 
had  his  forces  under  his  usual  good  control.  The 
Organ  voluntaries,  during  the  assembling  of  the 
singers,  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  were  well  chosen 
and  effective.  But  is  it  not  rather  a  questionable 
custom,  this  of  preluding  to  an  overture  with  a 
whole  long  oratorio  at  its  heels  ?  Is  it  not  a 
cloying  superfluity  ? 

What  the  Society  will  do  next,  has  not  trans- 
pired. Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea,  and  practi- 
cable say  by  next  year  or  the  year  after,  to  study 
up,  by  way  of  novelty,  the  Christmas  Oratorio 
by  Bach  ?  It  seems  but  fair  that  Handel's  great 
contemporary,  equal  co-sovereign  with  him  in  the 
highest  realm  of  sacred  music,  should  begin  at 
last  to  be  a  little  better  known  among  us.  It 
would  be  extremel}'  interesting,  after  sufficient 
study,  to  compare  a  Christmas  Oratorio  by  Bach 
with  that  so  well-known  by  Handel.  The  two 
names  Bach  and  Handel  couple  themselves  to- 
gether far  more  significantly  than  the  not  very 
essentially  related  names,  "  Handel  and  Haydn.' 
Doubtless  the  name  of  our  old  Oratorio  society 
dates  back  to  a  time  in  our  local  musical  historyi 
when  the  "  Messiah  "  and  the  "  Creation  "  filled 
our  whole  limited  horizon. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Opera  becomes  the  word  again.  The  TJllman- 
Strakosch  company  will  open  the  "  Regular  Winter 
Season  "  on  Mond.iy  evening,  at  the  Boston  Theatre> 
when  will  be  given,  for  the  first  time  here,  Verdi's 
new  opera,  written  for  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  (for, 
having  conquered  the  Italian  world,  he  must  now  do 
as  Rossini  and  as  Donizetti  did  before  him,  bring  out 
his  chef-d'ccuvro,  his  "Tell,"Ais  "Favorita"),  "The 
Sicilian  Vespers."  Those  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves by  a  good  clear  critical  analysis  of  plot  and 
music,  will  do  well  to  turn  back  to  our  numbers  of 
Sept.  10th  and  17th,  and  read  what  we  have  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Scudo.  Signer  Mnzio  will 
conduct,  and  tlie  principal  roles  are  to  be  sustained 
by  Mme.  Colson,  Signers  Brignoli,  Jcnca,  and 
the  new  baritone,  admired  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, Ferri.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  wonderful 
little  vocal  phenomenon,  Adelina  Pattu,  who  lias 
shot  up  with  sudden  meteoric  brilliancy,  but  not  like 
a  meteor  gone  out,  will  give  ns  a  first  taste  of  her 
singing  in  Lucia.  There  will  be  operas  every  night 
but  Thursday,  and  a  '-Grand  Matinde"  on  Saturday. 
One  stupendous  fe.iture  of  the  announcement  for 
Monday  night  is  the  "  Inauguration  of  the  New  Chan- 
delier !"  The  managers  announce  an  unusually  rich 
repertoire  of  pieces,  some  of  which  are  new  to  us  here, 
and  others  as  good  as  new.  If  we  get  all  that  is  prom- 
ised, worthily  performed,  it  will  be  a  notable  season  ; 
for  the  promise  includes  "  Dor  Freyschiifz,"  Mozart's 
"  Magic  Flute,"  Rossini's  superb  "  Tell,"  Pacini's 
"  Saffo,"  besides  all  the  old  favorites,  with  the  excep- 
tion, we  are  sorry  to  see,  of  tlie  Nozze  di  Fii/aro.  But 
it  will  bo  sometliing  wortli  tlio  wliile  to  hear  tlie  Zau- 
berflule,  in  sjjito  of  all  the  nowspajier  small  talk  in 
New  York  and  Pliihidelphia  about  its  being  rococo,  a 
dull  respectability  of  a  past  ago  and  of  an  obsolete 


man  of  genius.  Give  us  ijenius,  even  in  old  forms 
and  absurd  plots,  rather  the  mere  try-hard  intensities 
of  third-rate  talent  which  happens  to  be  popular  for  a 
while.  It  is  very  cheap  and  easy  work  to  sneer  at 
Mozart;  but  when  Verdi  and  Co.  will  produce  any 
thing  as  fresh  as  every  strain  of  Mozart's  is  to-day,  it 
will  bo  time  enough  to  sneer.  The  charm  of  fresh- 
ness will  beat  all  the  stimulating  spices  in  the  long 
run.  Besides,  these  critics  reason  in  a  circle  ;  they 
want  to  show  that  loe,  in  our  enlightened  day  and 
land,  judge  for  ourselves,  and  are  not  governed  by 
names ;  we  do  not  like  Mozart's  opera,  because  we 
only  like  good  things  and  don't  swear  by  names  ; 
and  why  is  it  not  a  good  thing  ?  because  we  don't  like 
it.  Popularity  is  not  the  surest  test.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  plot  of  the  Zauberflote  seems  bewilder- 
ing and  absurd  enough  ;  but  is  not  a  mere  picturesque 
fantastic  medley,  even  if  not  clear  or  quite  consistent, 
full  as  interesting  as  some  of  the  thread-bare  dramatic 
commonplaces  of  the  modern  opera  1  Besides,  if  any 
one  will  take  the  pains  to  read  the  story  of  the  "Magic 
Flute,"  as  written  out  in  story-telling  fashion  by  our 
friend  the  "Diarist,"  about  a  year  since,  he  will  per- 
haps find  there  is  something  in  it. 

There  was  no  Afternoon  Concert  this  week,  owing 
to  both  Music  HiiU  and  Tremont  Temple  being  pre- 
occupied against  music.  Fairs  seem  to  be  becoming 
the  rule,  and  Music  the  exception  in  halls  built  for 
music.  The  concerts  will  be  resumed,  however,  in 
the  Tremont  Temple,  next  Wednesday  afternoon.  .  . 
Mr.  Zerrahn  now  intends  to  give  liis  second  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  on  the  14th  of  next  month.  In 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Spohr,  so  recently  deceased, 
he  proposes  to  brins  out,  (for  the  first  time,)  that 
master's  Symphony  for  double  orchestra ;  Das  Irdis  - 
die  xmd  das  Gdttliche  ("The  Earthly  and  the  Di- 
vine,") leaving  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony  for 
a  succeeding  concert.  He  will  also  repeat  the  "  Pre- 
ludes "  by  Liszt,  and  give  us  some  good  overture  by 
Beethoven.  .  .  .  Next  Tuesday  is  the  regular  even- 
ing of  the  Mendelssohn  Qdintette  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Harvard  Musical  A  ssoci- 
ATiON  will  please  bear  in  mind,  that  their  annual 
meeting  will  take  place  at  the  Revere  House,  on 
Monday  evening,  Jan.  16.     See  advertisement. 

We  are  pained  to  earn  from  A.  W.  T.,  that  a  cou- 
ple of  musical  students — not  that  very  promising 
young  man  J.  R.  Paine,  we  are  glad  to  say — have  run 
away  from  Berlin,  leaving  their  tailors,  shoemakers , 
and  others  unpaid.  For  the  present  we  suppress 
their  names,  and  hope  if  they  are  again  in  America, 
that  they  will  at  once  take  measures  to  relieve  the 
American  name  from   the  disgrace  thus  cast  upon  it. 

Here  is  one  of  the  "  fearless  "  newspaper  criti- 
cisms referred  to  above : 

The  "Magic  Flute"  is  soporiferous  in  its  tenden- 
cies. It  may  be  classical,  and  all  that,  but  it  is  dull. 
It  could  not  well  be  otherwise  with  such  a  plot.  Such 
a  rigmarole  of  absurdity  is  without  a  parallel.  The 
music,  to  interpret  such  puerile,  silly  thought,  ought 
not  to  bo  grand  or  beautiful.  The  opera  docs,  in. 
deed,  abound  in  melodies,  and  admits  of  occasional 
vocal  displays,  which  cannot  but  astonish  an  audi, 
ence,  but  it  can  never  be  popular,  and  does  not  de- 
serve to  be. 

"  We  are,  we  trust,"  says  a  London  cotemporarj-, 
"  violatinp;  no  confidence  in  stating  that  the  return  of 
Madame  Lind-Goldscumidt  to  her  profession,  has, 
for  some  time,  been  an  event  most  hopefully  looked 
forward  to  in  En^dish  musical  circles.  With  the 
charitable  and  generous  feelings  which  have  so  con- 
sistently cbaraclerizcd  her  career,  it  has  been  under- 
stood that  Madame  Goldschmidt  would  be  happy  to 
inaugurate  her  return  to  the  musical  world  liy'co- 
operating  with  the  |)ronioters  of  the  embryo  Handel 
College,  and  of  contribuling  the  aid  of  lier  unrival- 
ed ahility  to  the  centennary  festival  of  the  immortal 
composer." 
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Paris. 

In  the  way  of  opera,  the  real  new  thing  is  the  revi- 
val, with  some  impertinent  pruning  and  other  modifi- 
cations, of  an  old  thing,  the  Orphe'e  of  Gluck,  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique.  The  Parisians  show  their  inde- 
pendent, honest  sense  of  the  musical  art  by  crowding 
to  hear  it.  The  Pardon  de  Ploermd,  already  old  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  is  not  nearly  equal  in  merit  to 
Meyerbeer's  last  preceding  work  produced  there. 
His  everlasting  Africaine  cannot  be  brought  out  tliis 
year,  either,  at  the  Grand  Opera,^where  there  is  no 
great  new  piece  to  take  its  place,  and  no  great  artists 
to  perform.  Wooden-armed  Roger  will  reappear 
presently,  and  in  any  of  his  old  roles  will  have  an 
immense  success  for  some  time — lovers  of  music  will 
be  so  curious  to  see  him  sing  with  a  wooden  arm. 

The  Itallens,  too,  is  less  brilliant  than  last  year  in 
stock  and  stars.  The  outside  public,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  were  anticipating  something  uncommon  from  the 
announcement  of  a  new  opera  by  Rossini.  That  ma- 
estro, and  two  or  three  singing  men  and  women,  being 
considered  by  a  certain  public  as  the  last  best  gift  of 
God  to  men  since  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, and  printing,  to  take  the  most  recent  dates.  // 
Curioso  Accidente,  the  "  new  opera,"  by  Rossini,  is  a 
collection  of  scraps,  a  pasticcio,  an  oUa  podrida,  made 
up,  with  his  permission,  from  tragic,  comic,  and  buflo 
operas  that  he  composed  in  his  youth,  that  have  never 
been  performed  out  of  Italy  ;  to  these  were  added 
some  other  bits  picked  up  in  the  portfolios  of  Italian 
opera  managers.  These  were  all  tacked,  patched, 
and  botched  together  and  a  libretto  was  made  for 
them.  All  this  was  done  by  one  Berretoni,  an  ex- 
impresario,  an  old  and  rather  seedy  acquaintance  of 
Rossini,  with  the  permission  of  the  latter.  So  long 
ago  as  last  year,  Calzado,  the  manager  ot  the  Italiens 
here,  had  been  offered  the  piece,  had  jumped  at  it, 
baited  by  Rossini's  name,  had  then  found  that  he 
was  bit,  had  tried  to  get  rid  of  his  engagement  to  per- 
form it,  had  a  law-suit  about  it  (as  impresarii  are  al- 
ways having  law-suits — Melpomene  and  Themis  are 
always  playing  intoone  another's  hands),and  had  been 
condemned  to  have  it  performed.  Finally,  to  cut  a 
long  story  short,  it  was  performed  and  summarily 
damned  the  other  night,  Rossini,  Calzado,  the  per- 
formers, and  in  fine,  everybody  but  Signor  Berretoni 
and  the  audience  being  indifferent  or  content. — Corr. 
of  N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Loudon. 

(From  the  Musical  World,  Deo  3.) 

Monday  Pophlak  Concerts. — The  third  con- 
cert attracted  the  largest  audience  of  the  present  sea- 
son, and  in  some  respects  was  the  most  interesting 
which  has  yet  been  given.  The  programme,  for  rea- 
sons not  less  honorable  than  obvious,  was  devoted  in 
its  most  important  branches,  to  the  music  of  Dr. 
Spohr. 

Quartet  In  G  major,  No.  32,  Op.  146 Spohr 

Duet,  "Absence  " Henry  Smart 

Aria,  "  Dalla  sua  pace  " Mozart 

Song,  '■  Suleika" Mendelssohn 

Sonata  in  A  flat,  piano-forte  solus Spohr 

Introduction  and  Rondo,  for  piano-forte  and  violin, 

in  E  major Spohr 

Aria,  "  Che  faro  " Stradella 

Songs,  "The  Savoyard"  and  "The  Stolen  Kiss". Beethoven 

Duet,  "Two  Merry  Gipsies" Macfarren 

Double  quartet  in  E  minor,  No.  3  (Op.  87) Spohr 

Conductor — Mr.  Benedict. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  singers.  The  duets  (both 
perfect  in  their  way)  were  extremely  well  sung  by 
Miss  Fanny  Rowland  and  Madlle.  Behrens.  The 
last-named  lady  developed  good  contralto  tones  in 
Gluck's  "Che  faro,"  and  Miss  Fanny  Rowland  gave 
Mendelssohn's  "Zuleika"  (No.  2,  the  fine  outburst 
in  E  major)  with  a  degree  of  passionate  expression 
which  showed  at  one  and  the  same  time  her  power 
to  appreciate  the  sentiment  of  the  music,  and  her  cap- 
ability of  executing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey 
to  the  audience  and  enlist  their  sympathies  for  all 
that  poet-Goethe  and  composer-Mendelssohn  intended. 
This  is  great  praise,  but  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly 
well  merited.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  surpassed  himself, 
and  in  "Dalla  sua  pace"  was,  as  it  were,  Mario  and 
Reeves  fused  into  one.  Such  faultless  singing  could 
not  but  elicit  enthusiasm,  and  no  wonder  there  was  a 
unanimous  encore.  Instead  of  repeating  Mozart's 
air,  however,  Mr.  Reeves  gave  "Adelaide." 

The  magnificent  double  quartet  in  E  minor,  which 
had  so  brilliant  a  success  last  season,  was  equally  a 
triumph  now.  M.  Wieniawski,  who  led  the  first 
quartet  (choir  1)  surpassed  all  his  previous  efforts. 
He,  Pole  though  he  he,  had  thoroughly  imbued  him- 
self with  the  spirit  of  the  Brunswick  altmeisier,  and 
played  as  Spohf  would  have  liked  to  hear  his  music 


played.  Then  at  the  head  of  the  second  quartet 
(choir?)  was  M.  Sainton,  who  knows  his  Spohr  as  a 
true  believer  knows  his  Bible,  and  who  reads  him  as 
though  he  had  shared  the  post  of  Kapellmeister  with 
the  illustrious  musician  during  the  seven-and-thirty 
years  he  groaned  in  servitude  (consoling  himself  by 
giving  chef-d'teurres  to  the  world)  under  the  electoral 
despotism  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

■The  pianist  was  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper,  whose  per- 
formance of  the  very  trying  and  difficult  solo  sonata 
was  masterly  from  end  to  end,  as  finished  and  satis- 
factory to  the  nice  ear  as  it  was  €mouvant  to  those  who 
look  for  the  mere  poetry  of  music.  Not  less  charm- 
ing was  the  Introduction  and  Rondo  for  piano-forte  and 
violin  (the  violin  part  being  as  arduous  and  exacting 
as  a  concerto),  played  with  consummate  excellence 
by  Mr.  Sloper  and  M.  Sainton. 

Amateur  Musical  Society. — The  first  concert 
took  place  on  Monday  evening,  in  the  Hanover 
Square  rooms,  when  the  following  was  the  pro- 
gramme : 

Part  I. 

Symphony  in  A  minor Mendelssohn 

Song  (MS.),  "Nay,  smile  not  thus,"  Miss  Dol- 
by  Lord  Gerald  Fitzgerald 

Glee,  "  Ye  spotted  snakes" Stevens 

Concert-stiick,  piano  forte.  Miss  Freeth,. Weber 

Pakt  n. 
"Night."  and  "Military  music," (Judith). . .  .Henry  Leslie 

Song,  "Broken  vows,"  Miss  Dolby France.'^co  Berger 

Fantasia,  (Bohemian  Girl),  Miss  Freeth Madame  Oury 

Glee,  "The  Fisherman's  good  night" Bishop 

Overture,  (Ija  Rein  d'un  Jour) Adam 

Conductor — Mr.  Henry  Leslie. 

The  symphony  in  A  minor  inaugurated  the  four- 
teenth season  of  the  Amateurs,  with  a  larger  show  of 
ambition  than  of  practical  success. 

Promenade  Concerts. — At  the  moment  when 
a  large  section  of  the  musical  community,  rendered 
expectant  for  nearly  twenty  years  by  M.  Jnllien's 
provisional  entei-prise,  was  about  to  resign  all  hopes 
of  their  customary  annual  entertainments,  specifics 
against  November  fogs  and  preparatives  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  Mr.  F.  Strange,  manager  of  the 
refreshment  department  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  steps 
into  the  breach  and  offers  a  series  of  concerts  instead. 
Having  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith, 
for  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Mr.  Strange  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Manns,  conductor  of  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace band,  who  has  enrolled  a  tolerably  powerful  or- 
chestra, taking  as  its  nucleus  the  chief  members  of 
the  Cryst.al  Palace,  unaccountably,  however,  omit- 
ting Mr.  Horatio  Chipp,  principal  violoncellist,  a 
grave  loss,  and  procuring  additions  to  the  wind  and 
stringed  instruments,  from  the  best  available  sources 
at  hand.  Messrs.  Wedemeyer  and  Willy  lead  the 
first  violins,  and  the  principal  soloists  comprise  M. 
Duhem  (cornet),  Mr.  A,  Wells  (flute),  Mr.  Crozier 
(oboe),  M.Pape  (clarinet),  Mr.  Hutchings  (bassoon), 
and  M.  Daubert  (violoncello).  The  band  is  neither 
so  numerous  nor  of  such  excellence  as  M.  Jullien's 
celebrated  battalion  ;  but  it  is  a  good  working  body, 
nevertheless,  and  efficient  at  all  points.  The  season 
has  bsen  restricted  to  fourteen  nights. 

The  first  concert  was  given  on  Saturday.  The 
night  was  damp  and  cold.  The  attendance  was  good, 
nevertheless,  especially  in  the  promenade,  which  was 
crowded  almost  from  the  commencement.  M.  Jullien 
devoted  a  number  of  his  concerts  to  classical  perform- 
ances. Mr.  Augustus  Manns  devotes  all.  "The  clas- 
sical concerts  of  course  mean  the  dedication  of  the 
first  part  to  the  works  of  one  of  the  masters.  Mr. 
Manns  chose  Mendelssohn  to  begin  with.  The  selec- 
tion comprised  the  Italian  symphony,  the  violin  con- 
certo, Scherxo  from  the  Ottcito  for  stringed  instruments 
(Op.  20),  arranged  by  the  composer  for  orchestra, 
"Wedding  Miirch,"  from  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  and  "  May  Song."  The  symphony  was  sat- 
isfactorily executed  in  the  first  three  movements,  the 
violins,  however,  indicating  a  want  of  power.  The 
Saltarello  movement,  taken  at  the  true  Mendelssohn 
speed,  was  not  so  correct.  The  Scherzo  was  altogeth- 
er better,  and  the  "Wedding  March"  was  admirable. 
M.  Wieniawski  was  too  much  of  an  artist  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  announcement  "that  he  would  play  the 
first  movement  of  the  violin  concerto."  He  executed 
the  whole  magnificently,  eliciting  a  perfect  storm  of 
applause  at  the  end.  Mad.  Lemmens  Sherrington 
was  encored  in  the  "May  Song,"  and  substituted, 
"  My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody." 

The  "Mendelssohn  Night"  was  repeated  on  Mon- 
day. 

On  Tuesday,  a  "Beethoven  Night"  was  announced 
but  could  not  be  given.  Reason,  Band  had  not  re- 
hearsed the  "Pastoral  Symphony,"  and  Violin  Con- 
certo. 

Wednesday,  the  "Weber  Night"  was  repeated  with 
some  alterations. 

Thursday's  performance  was  made  up  of  selections 
from  the  works  of  Haydn  and  M.  Hector  Berlioz. 
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Mdsio  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplie?. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


"Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Two  merry  gipsies  are  we.     Duet.        Macfarren.  30 

A  lively  duet  for  soprano  and  mezzo-soprano.  The 
title  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  couple  of  very 
popular  duets  of  Stephen  Glover's,  and  80  does  the 
music  remind  you  occasionally  of  Glover.  It  is  with- 
al a  very  pleasant,  charming  composition,  full  of  life 
and  spirit,  and  distinguished  for  graceful,  striking 
melodies. 

Oh  !  I'm  the  Klfio  Vesper  bell.     Song. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Denton  25 
A  fairy  song,  light  and  tripping;  for  mezzo-soprano. 

Katie  of  Babble  Brook.     Song  and  Chorus. 

J.  McNaughton,  25 

One  of  the  best  songs  of  this  gifted  poet-composer. 
It  will  please  wherever  it  is  sung. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Nocturne,  op.  16,  in  A  fiat.  Ad.  Gutmann.  25 

This  nocturne  is  not  less  pretty  than  the  one  which 
is  already  so  widely  known  and  appreciated. 


Bonnie  Doon. 


E.  F.  Rimhault.  15 


Campbells  are  coming.  "  15 

Arranged  for  very  young  pupils,  to  be  used  even  in 
the  first  quarter. 

Ange  si  pur.    From  "  La  Favorita."   Transcribed 
by  W.  V.  Wallace.  30 

An  excellent  arrangement    of  the    celebrated    air 
"  Spirto  gentil,"  of  medium  difficulty. 

La  Marsellaise.  Serenade  railitaire.  A.  W.  Berg.  35 
There  is  hardly  any  author  at  the  present  day  with 
whose  compositions  teachers  are  so  generally  pleased 
as  with  those  of  Berg.  His  style  is  graceful  and  bril- 
liant, his  taste  unesceptionabla.  The  pupils  are  uni- 
versally delighted  with  his  pieces,  and  this  "■  Serenade 
militaire  "  will  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

J.  E.  Midler.  25 

"  25 


The  Snowman.    Eondino. 
The  Skaters.     Polka  Mazurka. 
Waltz. 


25 
25 


Santa  Claus 

Easy  and  pretty  little  pieces,  composed  for  scholars. 
They  are  the  first  numbers  of  a  series  of  instructive 
pieces  called  "  Winter's  delights." 

Silver  Wedding  Waltz.  J.  W.  Wilson.  25 

Poplar  Hill  Commencement  Waltz.    P.  Schmidt.  25 
Popular  Dance  music. 

Books. 

New  Method  fok  the  Melodeon,  and  other 
Instruments  of  the  Organ  Class,  selected  main- 
ly from  "Zundel's  Melodeon  Instructor,"  to 
which  is  added  a  collection  of  the  most  popular 
Songs  of  the  Day,  and  a  variety  of  Psahn  and 
Hymn  Tunes.  1,00 

Nothing  need  be  said  in  addition  to  what  may  be 
found  in  the  first  page  of  this  paper  to  commend  to 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Melodeon  this  work  as  one 
of  real  value,  or  to  dealers  as  one  that  is  destined  to 
become,  immediately,  the  most  popular  and  useful 
Melodeon  Instructor  to  be  found,  and  consequently 
one  that  will  meet.with  a  very  large  sale.  The  elemen- 
t.ary  portion  of  the  instructions  is,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  from  "  Zundel's  Instructor  "  and  presents  the 
most  thorough,  complete,  plain  and  concise  course  of 
study  whicli  can  be  laid  before  a  pupil. 
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(From  the  Free  Press,  Burlington,  Vt.) 

The  Snow  Storm. 

Fall,  fall  the  fleecy  flakes. 
The  feather-like,  star-like,  crystal  flakes  ; 
The  very  sight  of  their  coming  makes 
The  air  to  tingle,  with  the  merry  jingle 
Of  the  merry  sleigh  bells'  merry  dingle, 
When  flies  o'er  the  road  the  well  bestowed, 
The  laughter-ringing,  frolic-flinging. 
The  mirthful,  singing,  tumult-bringing, 
The  talking,  jesting,  noisy  load. 

Down,  down,  over  country  and  town; 

Are  the  scattering  snow-flakes  thickly  strown, 

Falling  softly  like  eider-down. 

I  think  with  delight  of  the  robe  of  white 

Which  will  deck  the  earth  like  a  vestal  bright, 

In  exchange  for  her  faded  russet  gown, 

Her  homely  dress  of  withered  brown. 

Spangled  and  light,  gemmed  like  the  night. 

Is  the  robe  which  is  weaving  to  be  her  own, 

And  to-night  will  bo  gracefully  over  her  thix)wn. 

Oft,  oft,  gently  and  oft. 

Come  the  fluttering  snow  flakes  down  from  aloft, 

Floating  and  flying  and  fleecy  and  soft  ; 

Out  from  the  sky,  drifting  rapidly  by, 

Down  to  the  place  where  they  quietly  lie 

Come  they  one  by  one,  yet  missing  is  none ; 

Not  a  floating  speck,  not  a  feathery  fleck. 

But  in  the  chase  of  its  downward  race 

Shall  win  its  appointed  resting  place. 

Pile,  pile,  silence  the  while  ! 

Far  and  around  and  for  many  a  mile. 

Spreads  the  evenly  scattered,  snowy  pile. 

Over  field,  over  fold,  over  clearing  and  wold, 

Spotless  and  smooth  and  icy  and  cold. 

Round  the  hut  of  the  poor,  round  the  rich  man's  door. 

Over  mountain  and  moor. 

O'er  the  grave  of  the  dead,  o'er  the  pillowed  head, 

On  roof  and  on  ground,  with  never  a  sound. 

Drift,  drift,  hastily  drift ! 

How  the  winds  in  their  arms  this  snow  will  sift, 

When  the  icy  meal  to  their  sieves  they  lift ! 

How  they  'II  toss  it  and  twirl,  and  whiffle  and  whirl. 

And  deposit  at  last  with  crinkle  and  curl. 

In  a  mound  as  white,  as  porous  and  light. 

As  the  frosted  cake  which  house-wives  make. 

When  to  neighbor  and  friend  a  summons  they  send. 

Their  household  comfort  and  cheer  to  partake  ! 

Waste,  waste,  steadily  waste  ! 
When  the  sun  looks  down  in  its  face  so  chaste. 
How  'twill  glide  aside  from  his  gaze  in  haste  ! 
How  'twill  shrink  away  from  the  wind  of  the  South, 
From  the  warmth  of  his  breath,  from  the  kiss  of  his 

mouth, 
Till  will  nothing  remain,  on  the  desolate  plain, 
But  her  mantle  moist  and  dripping  rain  ! 
How  she'll  pass  away,  in  a  mild  decay, 
From  the  wind  of  the  south  and  the  noon-tide-ray ! 

Vt. 
For  Dwjght's  Journal  of  Slusic. 

The  Diarist  Abroad. 

IN    PRAGUE. 

A  fortnight  in  the  hottest  of  June  weather  in 
old  Prague,  whicli  lies  in  a  deep  hollow,  whore 
the  breezes  of  heaven  find  no  ready  admittance ! 
But  spite  of  the  heat,  spite  of  my  disappointment 


in  the  public  libraries  of  the  city,  which  contain 
little  or  nothing  for  my  purposes,  those  two  weeks 
were  neither  unpleasant  nor  unprofitable. 

When  you  come  into  a  strange  city  with  no 
letters  of  introduction,  and  you  find  all  the  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  you  have  occasion  to  apply  for 
aid  in  your  researches,  not  merely  willing  but 
glad  to  assist  you,  treating  you  rather  as  an  old 
friend,  than  with  the  common  politeness  due  from 
man  to  man,  you  leave  that  city  carrying  grate- 
ful recollections  for  kindness  received,  which  im- 
parts a  roseate  hue  to  all  your  memories  of  the 
place.  This  is  the  case  with  me.  Volkmann, 
of  the  Kinsky  Library,  Schebeck,  Secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ambros,  an  advo- 
cate, Klttl,  Director  of  the  Conservatorium, 
Dreyschock,  the  great  pianist — from  these  gen- 
tlemen and  others  I  received  important  aid  or 
friendly  attentions. 

It  was  at  the  season  when  music  rests,  and 
when  many  of  the  leading  artists  are  away. 
Hence  I  have  little  to  say  in  the  way  of  a  musi- 
cal report ;  and  my  other  notes  have  been  kept 
back  by  a  pressure  of  work  of  other  kinds,  which 
has  prevented  me  from  writing  them  out.  They 
are  musico-literary,  and  therefore  not  likely  to 
lose  their  interest, — in  so  far  as  they  have  any, 
by  delay. 

Dr.  Edmund  Schebek  I  mention  not  as  a 
musician,  but  on  account  of  a  work  which  he 
gave  me  for  the  Boston  Library.  He  was  one  of 
the  Austrian  commissioners  to  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, in  1855,  and  the  work  in  question  is  his  re- 
port upon  the  orchestral  instruments.  It  is  beau- 
tifully printed  of  course,  being  from  the  imperial 
press,  bhould  I  ever  succeed  in  finding  an  op- 
portunity of  sending  it  home,  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  epitome  of  the  History  of  the  Violin,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
construction  of  the  instrument.  I  have  seen  a 
letter  from  David,  of  Leipzig,  praising  this  part 
of  the  report  very  highly,  and  surely  David  is  a 
competent  judge. 

Dr.  August  Wiliiblm  Ambros,  an  advo- 
cate, a  small  man  with  a  pair  of  very  brilliant 
dark  eyes  and  a  magnificent  head,  is  rapidly  ris- 
ing into  the  first  rank  of  German  writers  upon 
music.  I  take  him  to  be  the  pianist  mentioned 
in  the  43d  and  46th  volumes  of  the  old  Leipzig 
Music  Journal.  His  tendencies  are,  I  believe,  the 
new  school  music.  He  has  published  some  music, 
but  is  known  principally  as  a  writer  upon  Art. 
A  little  work  of  local  interest  upon  the  old  Cath- 
edral of  St.  Veit,  in  Prague,  appeared  some 
years  since.  Of  more  general  interest  are  seve- 
ral small  musical  works ;  one  upon  the  Conserva- 
tory at  Prague,  on  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  its  foundation  ;  another  upon  the  Limits 
of  Music  and  Poetry ;  a  third  just  out,  upon  the 
prohibition  of  consecutive  fifths;  and  two  works 
of  great  extent  are  announced  as  finished  or  in 
preparation — I  really  do  not  know  which — a  con- 
densed history  of  music  in  2  volumes,  and 
"  KuUur-historische  Bilder  aus  dem  Musilc-Leben 
der  Gegenwarl."    I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call  one 


day  from  the  Du-ector  ot  the  Conservatorium, 
who  invited  me  to  a  private  oi-chcstral  perform- 
ance of  the  pupils.  To  say  they  played  finely 
for  boys,  would  be  doing  them  injustice  ;  though 
the  ages  of  the  performers  ranged  from  15  to  18 
years  only,  it  was  good  orchestral  music — they 
played  well.  Here  and  there  in  the  wicd  instru- 
ments, one  felt  that  tlie  youth  had  not  yet  at- 
tained a  man's  strength  of  lungs,  but  their  execu- 
tion was  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  sat  in  astonish- 
ment at  such  a  performance  by  an  orchestra  of 
boys! 

It  was  composed  thus : — 

First  violins 6     Second  Violins 5 

Violas 3     Violoncellos 4 

Contrabass! 4    Flutes 2 

Oboes 2     Clarinets 2 

Bassoons 2    Horns 2 

Trumpets 2     Tympani 1 

Total 35 

What  did  they  play?  Some  light,  easy  sym- 
phony of  Haydn  ?  Possibly  Beethoven's  First  ? 
or  some  simple  overtures  ?  Not  at  all.  Spohr's 
2d  Symphony,  No.  69,  and  Schumann's  Manfred 
Overture — two  works,  as  you  well  know,not  writ- 
ten for  boys,  but  for  men.  The  Director  of  a 
Conservatorium  of  Music,  so  widely  known  as 
this  at  Prague,  occupies  a  position  influential 
enough  to  make  his  biography  of  interest  Hence 
the  following  sketch. 

JoHANN  Friedrich  Eittl  was  born  May  8, 
1809,  at  Worlik,  in  Bohemia,  in  a  chateau  be- 
longing to  the  Schwarzenbergs,  where  his  father 
was  the  principal  judicial  officer.  He  was  an  ex- 
cessively sensitive  and  excitable  child,  and  very 
early  showed  a  talent  for  music.  This  was  culti- 
vated so  that  in  his  ninth  year,  before  leaving 
home  to  enter  a  Latin  school  in  Prague,  he  gave 
a  sort  of  private  farewell  concert  in  his  father's 
house,  playing  two  or  three  of  Tomaschek's  Ec- 
logues, and  the  piano-forte  part  of  an  easy  Trio 
by  Hummel. 

In  Prague  for  six  years  he  lived  with  a  grand- 
mother and  aunt,  and  indeed  too  exclusively,  as 
the  development  of  the  manly  elements  in  his 
character  was  for  a  long  time  hindered,  and  the 
natural  excitability  of  his  temperament  was  left 
without  a  due  counterpoise.  He  made  good  pro- 
gress in  study,  was  an  insatiate  reader,  and  de- 
veloped his  piano  forte  playing  to  the  extent  of 
performing  concertos  by  Kies  and  Hummel.  Then 
came  a  period  when  he  ran  riot  in  poetry,  but 
soon  returned  to  music,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
the  art  of  composition,  was  obliged  to  get  an- 
other to  write  out  the  songs,  which  he  composed 
in  his  sixteenth  year. 

Entering  the  university  as  a  student  of  law,  he 
became  also  a  pupil  of  Tomaschek  in  harmony 
and  counterpoint.  Soon  after  this  the  effects  of 
his  almost  cloister  life  for  the  preceding  years,  and 
of  the  severe  preparation,  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  make  to  pass  his  examinations,  were 
felt  in  the  miserable  condition  of  his  nervous 
system. 

Thi    catastrophe  was  brought  on  by  his  falling 
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in  love  with,  and  engaging  himself  to  a  girl,  who 
he  soon  afterwards  learned  was  unworthy  of  him. 
He  became  incapable  of  study,  and  hardly  19 
years  old,  he  remained  sunk  in  deepest  melan- 
choly, even  making  attempts  upon  his  own  life. 
Being  sent  to  a  -n-atering  place,  the  sight  of  a 
patient,  the  vii-tim  of  a  melancholy,  which  had 
sunk  to  an  incurable  madness,  gave  him  a  terrible 
shock,  and  his  horror  enabled  him  to  obtain  at 
length  mastery  over  himself,  and  he  returned 
cured — save  from  the  loss  of  the  elasticity  of  tem- 
perament, which  is  our  great  safeguard  from  the 
ills  of  life. 

Princess  Schwarzenbei^  invited  him  to  her 
Salons,  where  as  pianist,  he  had  opportunity  to 
make  a  wide  acquaintance  among  the  Bohemian 
nobility.  His  ambition  was  again  aroused,  and 
he  returned  to  Prague  to  resume  his  legal  studies, 
living  by  turns  in  the  families  of  Miiller,  Profes- 
sor of  Aesthetics,  and  Lichtenfeld,  of  Philosophy, 
and  profiting  much  by  being  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  them.  He  was  a  constant  visitor  at 
the  house  of  Tomaschek,  and  thus  was  thrown 
much  into  the  society  of  musicians.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  year,  his  family,  with  the  exception  of 
the  father,  removed  to  Prague,  and  he  had  oppor- 
tunity for  two  years  to  pursue  his  studies  living 
at  home.  A  "  Spinnerlied"  written  previously, 
led  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  daughter  of  a 
general,  whose  singing  so  charmed  him  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  compose  most  of  the  songs  for  her, 
which  have  since  appeared. 

When  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a  young 
man,  his  most  intimate  friend,  through  a  mistake 
of  a  physician,  was  killed  by  laying  ice  upon  his 
head  when  sick  of  the  small  pox.  KittI  had 
acted  as  nurse,  and  was  with  the  patient  when 
after  a  period  of  dreadful  delirium  he  died.  Tliis 
completely  upset  him,  and  threw  him  into  a  fever, 
during  which  he  had  fits  of  delirium.  In  one  of 
them  he  thought  his  friend  appeared  to  him,  and 
said  :  "  Hans,  wrote  a  requiem  for  my  soul." 
"  My  dear  Alois,  I  could  never  accomplish  it." 
"  Yes  thou  wilt  and  soon." 

As  soon  as  he  was  well  he  began  his  work,  and 
finished  it  in  six  days.  The  next  year  he  lost  his 
mother,  but  happily  he  was  now  engaged  to  one 
who  could  sympathize  with  him  and  comfort  him. 

During  the  next  two  years,  he  was  so  busily 
engaged  in  prepai-ing  for  his  examinations,  as  to 
compose  only  a  few  songs,  three  scherzos,  and  a 
sonata  for  4  hands.  At  length  he  had  passed  all 
his  examinations,  and  was  ready  to  enter  his  pro- 
fession. His  father  had  destined  him  to  be  his 
successor  at  Worlik  ;  but  as  the  time  drew  near 
for  him  to  leave  Prague,  he  felt  all  the  difficulty 
of  leaving  a  city  where  his  artistic  tastes  could 
be  cultivated  and  indulged,  for  an  obscure  vil- 
lage and  the  routine  life  of  his  father.  His 
entreaties  at  length  prevailed,  and  Kittl  senior, 
allowed  his  son  to  enter  the  finance  department 
of  the  government  of  Prague. 

Once  settled,  he  went  through  a  regular  course 
of  musical  study  with  Tomaschek,  and  with  such 
success  as  to  write  an  entire  sonata  in  double 
counterpoint  of  the  octave — of  course  very  learn- 
ed and  very  unmusical  in  any  high  sense. 

A  septet  for  piano  forte  and  wind  instruments, 
seems  to  have  been  his  next  work,  At  this  time 
he  and  his  lady  love  separated,  as  he  no  longer 
could  think  of  marriage  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  he  formed  not  another  connection  of  that 
sort,  but  an  intimate  friendship  with  Richard 
Wagner. 


In  the  autumn  of  183.5  he  wrote  a  nonet,  sev- 
eral songs,  and  a  piece  for  four  men's  voices,  four 
horns  and  piano  forte.  On  his  birthday,  18.3G, 
May  8,  he  made  his  public  appearance  as  com- 
poser, by  giving  a  concert  to  nine  hundred 
invited  guests,  at  which  the  nonet,  septet,  the 
piece  for  voices,  horns  and  piano  forte,  and  sev- 
eral songs  were  given.  Tlie  song :  "  War  ich 
ein  Stern,"  from  Jean  Paul's  "  Flecjeljahren"  was 
so  successful  as  to  be  immediately  called  for  in 
print,  and  from  this  time  Kittl  was  known  as  a 
composer.  In  the  autumn  of  1836,  he  wrote  a 
symphony  in  D  minor,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
ne.xt  year  a  hunting  symphony,  which  were  both 
performed  in  Conservatory  concerts. 

In  1839,  Spohr  conducted  the  latter  in  a  con- 
cert at  Cassel,  and  recommended  the  composer  to 
Mendelssohn's  notice.  The  latter  was  thus  in- 
duced to  invite  Kittl  to  Leipzig  in  1840,  to  a 
performance  of  the  same  work  in  a  Gewandhaus 
concert.  He  went  and  spent  "  the  happiest  day 
of  his  life,"  for  the  symphony  was  a  success.  It 
was  printed  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  dedicated 
to  Mendelssohn.  A  musician  named  Friedland, 
on  his  way  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Paris,  was  at 
the  Gewandhaus  concert  at  the  performance, 
and  liked  it  so  much  as  to  take  it  with  him  to  the 
French  capital,  where  it  was  performed  several 
times. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840,  Kittl  was  thrown  from 
a  carriage,  his  shoulder  put  out  of  joint,  and  a 
dangerous  illness,  lasting  some  three  months,  fol- 
lowed. Upon  his  recovery,  he  composed  a  piano 
forte  piece  called  "  La  Guerison"  containing  dif- 
ficult passages  for  the  left  hand — the  injured  one, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1841,  a  concert  overture  in 
D,  printed  in  Leipzig.  In  the  summer  he  jour- 
neyed to  "Vienna,  where  he  for  the  first  time 
heard  an  Italian  Opera,  the  principal  performers 
being  Tadolini,  Frezzolini,  Moriani  Donzelli  and 
Badiali. 

On  his  return  to  Prague,  he  composed  another 
concert  overture,  and  his  third  symphony  in  D. 

After  the  great  fire  in  Hamburg,  he  gave  a 
concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers,  and  cleared 
a  handsome  sum. 

He  embraced  the  opportunity  to  visit  Leipzig 
again,  and  having  sold  some  of  his  manuscripts 
very  advantageously,  extended  his  journey  to 
Hamburg  and  London.  After  an  absence  of 
nine  weeks  he  appeared  again  at  his  post  in 
Prague,  and  was  informed  that  he  must  keep  the 
office  hours  as  well  as  others — upon  which  he  re- 
signed his  place,  with  the  determination  to  trust 
to  music  for  a  subsistence.  His  father,  who  had 
now  removed  to  Prague,  learned  this  first  through 
the  newspapers,  and  naturally  enough  a  great 
scene  with  his  son  was  the  result.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it. 

In  December,  1842,  old  Dyonisius  Weber,  the 
founder  of  the  Conservatorium,  died,  and  the 
proper  authorities  advertised  for  candidates  to  fill 
his  place  as  director.  Thirteen  candidates  sent 
in  their  names — among  them  Spohr,  Molique  and 
Kittl — each  accompanied  with  his  "  views  of  old 
and  new  music,  and  how  both  may  best  be  united 
in  a  Conservatorium."  While  the  matter  was 
still  in  abeyance,  Mendelssohn  invited  Kittl  again 
to  Leipzig,  (January,  1843,)  to  direct  his  new 
symphony.  He  refused  to  direct,  but  was  present 
at  its  performance.  This  work  has  been  publish- 
ed at  Mayence,  and  Marschner  gave  it  in  Han- 
over with  success. 


On  the  16th  of  May,  1843,  the  decision  in  re- 
gard to  the  directorship  of  the  Prague  Conser- 
vatorium was  made  known,  and  Kittl  proved  to 
be  the  choice. 

His  first  work,  after  the  hard  task  of  getting 
his  duties  as  director  into  good  working  order, 
was  a  mass  in  C,  (1844).  After  this  he  visited 
Italy.  In  Milan  he  was  present  at  a  performance 
of  Verdi's  "  Ernani"  in  which  the  public  saw  fit 
to  put  down  one  of  the  singers.  '•  Of  the  hissing, 
yelling,  coughing,  jeering,  whistling  and  singing, 
with  which  every  phrase  of  the  unlucky  one  was 
accompanied,  he  had  never  until  then  had  the 
faintest  idea."  Keturning  through  Switzerland, 
he  was  just  saved  by  his  guide  from  falling  from 
his  horse — the  saddle  slipping — and  being  plung- 
ed down  one  of  the  awful  precipices  near  the 
hospice  of  St.  Bernard.  Passing  over  the  jour- 
neys which  he  has  made,  during  the  vacations  of 
the  Conservatorium,  and  which  have  extended  as 
far  as  Stockholm, — sickness  only  prevented  him 
from  accepting  an  invitation  to  St.  Petersburg, — 
and  during  which  he  has  been  received  by  the 
first  musicians  and  composers  as  a  worthy  com- 
peer, I  come  to  his  first  opera. 

In  the  autumn  of  1846,  he  was  in  Dresden,  and 
visited  his  old  friend  Eiehard  Wagner.  To  the 
latter's  question,  "How  goes  it  with  you?" 
Kittl  replied,  "  Not  well."  Many  suffer  from 
■want  of  appetite,  others  from  want  of  sleep— I 
from  want  of  an  opera  text."  "  I  will  help  you," 
said  Wagner,  "  I  have  a  text  for  you." 

He  accordingly  read  a  manuscript,  which  he 
had  written  after  a  romance  by  Konig,  entitled 
"  The  noble  Bride."  Kittl  was  delighted  with  it, 
and  in  course  of  a  year,  working  evenings  and 
nights  upon  it,  he  finished  it,  giving  it  the  title 
"  Bianca  and  Guiseppe."  It  was  performed  Feb. 
19,  1848,  at  Prague,  and  the  author  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  having  his  first  production  for  the 
stage  prove  a  triumphant  success.  Then  came 
the  revolution,  and  there  for  a  time  was  the  end 
of  theatrical  triumphs. 

In  February,  1852,  a  second  opera,  the  "  Wa!d- 
hlume  "  (Wild  flower),  meet  with  a  fair  success 
and  in  April,  1854,  the  third,  "  Die  Bilderstiirm- 
er." 

In  1852,  to  go  back,  he  was  invited  to  Frank- 
fort arn  Main,  to  produce  his  hunting  symphony, 
and  his  "  Bianca  and  Guiseppe,"  or  the  "  French 
before  Nice.     Both  were  successful. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Ettl's  name  is  quite  unknown 
in  our  concerts.  I  have  not  heard  his  music,  but 
from  what  I  have  read  and  heard  about  it,  I 
should  judge  that  some  of  it,  and  especially  his 
"  hunting  symphony,"  (Jagdsinfonie)  would  please 
an  American  audience. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.) 

The  Proscenium  Papers. 

No.  II. 
AKTIST-WOBSHIP. 

I  was  comparinp;  the  beautiful  ensemlle  of  white 
opera  cloaks  presented  by  an  arc  of  the  parquette  cir- 
cle, visible  from  our  point  of  observation  in  the  bal- 
cony, to  a  snow-drift,  and  the  jewels  sparkling  in  the 
mellow  effulgence  of  the  pendant  bee-hive  chandelier, 
to  crystalline  ice-points  glistening  in  the  garb  of  win- 
ter, when  the  snn  stands  at  meridian.  I  was  throw- 
ing off  one  of  my  brilliant  similes,  I  repeat,  when  Miss 
Calliope  Blink  asked  my  opinion  of  Senti  Meiitali, 
the  tenor. 

"  His  mezza  voce  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  heard,"  I 
rejoined ;  praeterea  nihil.  I  know  that  he  rarely  in- 
terprets the  meaning  of  the  composer  properly,  for  he 
fortes  and  pianos  in  proportion  as  he  chances  upon  the 
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richest  or  weakest  of  his  tones,  rej^ardless  of  the  com- 
poser's expression  marks.  But  I  know  that  you,  in 
common  with  an  immense  per  centum  of  this  audi- 
ence, idolize  him ;  and,  let  me  assure  you,  that  you 
frequent  the  opera  less  from  an  enthusiastic  love  for 
art,  than  from  a  positive  infatuation  for  certain  art- 
ists." 

Here  Mrs.  Owlet  Blink,  who  had  heen  critically 
admiring  an  elegant  point-lace  sleeve  near  her,  turned 
■  around  and  solicited  me  to  repeat  that  which  she  had 
only  partially  heard. 

"  I  was  remarking,  madam,"  I  continued,  "that 
the  larger  proportion  of  opera  habitue's  frequent  this 
refined  amusement  more  from  an  infatuation  for  cer- 
tain artists,  than  by  reason  of  a  genuine  love  of  art ; 
a  fact  which  cannot  fail  to  have  its  i^etarding  influ- 
ence upon  the  progress  of  musical  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion." 

-  The  matron  had  a  clincher  ready  for  my  assertion. 
She  had  drawn  herself  up  majestically  and  cleared 
her  throat  for  it,  but  Lieutenant  Flabber,  of  the  Na- 
vy, who  at  that  moment  made  his  obeisance  to  her, 
drew  the  madam  on  to  another  tack,  and  I  was  re- 
joiced to  address  my  remarks  to  Miss  Calliope.  The 
task  of  proving  my  assertion  became  just  so  much 
lighter,  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  middle-aged 
Lieutenant,  as  it  is  easier  to  make  an  impression  upon 
the  intellect  of  a  languishing,  blue-eyed  blonde  of 
eighteen  winters,  than  upon  the  settled  and  developed 
opinions  of  a  matron  of  forty-five. 

"  Miss  Blink,"  I  said,  "  your  musical  talents  are 
by  no  means  despicable.  Indeed,  Signor  Portamento, 
your  singing-master,  vows  that  nothing  but  a  lack  of 
proper  application  will  prevent  your  eventually  vocal- 
izing the  Casta  Diva  as  iiexibly  as  you  now  do  the 
Liblamo.  What  you  want,  principally,  is  discrimina- 
tion and  a  healthy  taste,  and  these  you  can  only  ac- 
quire by  studying  carefully  the  compositions  of  judi- 
cious writers,  and  by  according  at  least  the  same 
attention  to  the  music  of  the  various  operas  you  hear, 
as  you  bestow  upon  the  artists." 

"How  can  an  admiration  for  those  who  afford  us 
pleasure  possibly  be  avoided  ?  Is  it  not  natural  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  damsel,  with  the  triumphant  air  of  a 
metaphysician. 

"  There  is  a  sensible  distinction  between  admiration 
and  infatuation,^^  was  raj'  reply.  "  /  commend  or 
condemn  an  artist  by  the  criterions  of  vocalization, 
but  never  allow  myself  to  be  drawn  into  the  popular 
fmore.  for  any  individual.  No  more  should  you.  Miss 
Blink.  I  feel  a  due  regard  for  the  achievements  of 
the  gifted  prima  donna  who  has  wrought  her  natural 
voice  into  a  marvel  of  flexibility  and  power ;  but  I 
wirm  with  enthusiasm  for  her  just  in  proportion  as 
she  successfully  interiirecs  the  thoughts  of  the  poet 
and  the  maestro,  clothed  in  the  celestial  breathings  of 
melody,  and  by  no  means  by  reason  of  .1  handsome 
pprsonelle,  or  of  a  few  declamatory  mannerisms,  bow- 
ever  impassioned.  When  you  go  to  the  opera,  let  it 
be  for  the  improvement  of  your  musical  taste  above 
all  other  considerations." 

At  that  instant  the  curtain  rose.  The  favorite  tenor 
stood  in  the  centre  of  a  band  of  choristers,  vocaliiing 
the  mtroductoi'v  chorus  ot  the  opera.  An  immense 
round  of  prolonged  applause  hailed  the  presence  of 
the  worshipped  artist  before  he  had  sung  a  note,  so 
deafening  as  to  distort  one  of  the  composer's  finest 
efforts  into  a  hideous  conglomeration  of  discordant 
and  unmeaning  sounds.  How  many  from  that  bril- 
liant audience  received  any  impressions  from  that  ad- 
mirably conceived  and  developed  chorus?  Not  my 
ch^ie  amie.  Calliope,  surely ;  lor  her  pretty  features 
seemed  radiant  with  enthusiasm  for  the  popular  idol, 
as  she  closely  scanned  his  triumphant  presence  with 
her  pearl  lorgnette. 

"  I  do  think,"  she  fairly  gasped  with  excitement, 
when,  subsequently,  the  worshipped  Senti  Mentali 
had  dropped  from  a  long  sustained  minim  to  the  key- 
note of  his  first  romanza.  "  I  do  think  no  mortal  man 
ever  sang  like  that !  "  "  Such  mellowness !  "  "What 
a  control  of  voice  !  "  "What  tenderness,  expression, 
taste !  "  Her  beautiful  features  were  flushed  with  ex- 
traordinary excitement,  and,  as  for  Mrs.  Owlet  Blink, 
she  closed  her  eyes  for  many  moments,  as  in  a  deli- 
cious reverie.  Lieutenant  Flabber  alone  sat  immove- 
able, erect  in  his  accustomed  military  rigidity,  afraid 
to  risk  an  opinion  now,  since  his  accomplished  com- 
panion had  cbcckod  him  in  the  most  timely  manner, 
a  moment  before,  when  he  was  about  to  applaud  a 
long  recitatim,  as  dry  as  the  desert  of  Sahara. 

"  Don't  you  rate  that  as  a  masterly  eflTort  f "  final- 
ly appealed  Miss  Calliope  to  me. 

"  You  must  have  observed  that  I  applauded  suffi- 
ciently to  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  sung,"  I  answered ;  "  and  I  wish  you 
to  give  me  j/onr  opinion  of  the  romanza  itself,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  act." 

"  I  am  not  a  professed  critic,"  retorted  the  pride 
of  the  Blinks,  sharply  ;  and  therewith  she   levelled 


her  lorgnette  more  eagerly  than  ever  at  the  popular 
idol.  The  Lieutenant  donned  a  solemn  air,  seemed 
e.xcessively  bored,  and  muttered  between  his  lips,  that 
he  would  pay  quadruple  the  price  of  admission  to 
see  Parodi  upon  the  boards,  as  he  had  seen  her  prior 
to  his  last  cruise,  vocalizing  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner under  the  folds  of  Columbia's  flag.  When  the 
act  had  concluded,  I  pressed  the  charming  Calliope 
for  her  opinion  of  the  great  tenor  romanza,  and  ask 
of  her  whether  she  did  not  deem  the  oboe  obliijoto, 
wliich  accompanied  it,  a  happy  thought  of  the  ma- 
estro. Alas  !  if  I  had  demanded  her  opinion  of  a 
Sanscrit  rhyme,  the  beauty  could  not  have  been  a 
whit  more  staggered.  In  her  absorbing  infatuation 
for  the  popular  idol,  she  could  give  no  account  of  the 
musical  merits  of  the  morceau  itself. 

"  How  do  you  ever  expect  to  attain  to  a  healthy 
discrimination  at  this  rate.  Miss  f  I  queried. 

"  Do  you  imagine,  then,"  was  her  reply,  "  that 
the  music  of  an  opera  makes  no  possil)le  impression 
upon  me  f  Don't  I  carry  home  with  me  the  princi- 
pal melodies  ?  Don't  I  purchase  and  learn  them  V 
— to  which  I  rejoined — 

"  Exactly,  as  you  obtain  a  general  impression  of 
an  artistic  painting,  without  discovering  those  deejier 
and  more  striking  points  of  beauty,  which  lie  hidden 
beneath  the  surface.  Depend  upon  it.  Miss,  that  the 
improvement  of  your  taste  and  appreciation  rests 
upon  a  regard  for  the  music  first,  and  for  the  artist, 
as  the  interpreter  thereof,  secondarily." 

I  found  by  the  rapt  attention  now  accorded  to  my 
teachings  by  the  impressible  Calliope,  that  these  de- 
sultory observations  were  inaugurating  a  good  work 
within  her,  and  I  continued,  with  warming  enthu- 
siasm— 

"  When  I  was  a  lad  it  was  my  blessed  privilege  to 
reside  in  a  countiy  town,  settled  by  Germans  and 
their  descendants,  for  the  most  part,  which  boasted 
of  the  best  Philharmonic  Society  outside  the  great 
cities  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New  York.  The 
Director  of  said  Association,  finding  in  me  an  apti- 
tude for  music,  placed  in  my  hands  a  viola,  and 
pressed  me  into  the  active  service.  It  was  the  wont 
of  the  Society  to  tender  to  its  subscribers  three  grand 
concerts  during  each  season,  either  miscellaneous  in 
their  character,  or  distinguished  by  a  performance  of 
some  grand  oratorio.  I  well  remember  how,  on  re- 
hearsal nights,  we  were  wont,  instrumentalists  and 
choristers,  to  gather  around  a  patriarchal  old  stove, 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  various  compositions 
which  we  had  undertaken.  This  was  no  mutual  ad- 
miration society — but  a  gathering  of  art  lovers,  anx- 
ious for  practical  improvement  and  theoretical  edifi- 
cation. The  intrinsic  merits  of  a  Haydn  (mwre  d' 
inspiration,  perchance,  were  the  all-absorbing  and 
prime  theme  of  conversation,  and,  had  instrumental- 
ist or  vocalist  distinguished  him  or  herself  in  its  per- 
formance, the  proper  meed  of  praise  was  extended  to 
the  deserving,  in  a  quiet  way,  blended  with  the  cir- 
culating remarks.  And  what  was  the  result  of  a 
system  of  art-worship,  thus  carried  on  for  years  1 
Mark  it  well  !  A  pure  taste,  correct  inspiration,  and  in 
many  instances,  striking  excellence  of  judgment  and  per- 
formance !  Moreover,  this  little  band  of  genuine 
Euterpean  votaries  leavened  the  entire  population  of 
the  village,  so  that  even  striplings  and  girls  came  to 
form  very  excellent  conclusions  on  matters  of  art  at 
an  early  age — and  the  musical  prestige  of  the  roman- 
tic town  of  B has  been  acknowledged  throughout 

the  land." 

Just  then  the  last  act  of  the  opera  commenced  with 
a  noble  aria  for  baritone,  admirably  conceived,  by  the 
composer,  and  most  satisfactorily  vocalized  by  Signor 
Smania.  The  audience  received  the  effort  coldly,  es- 
pecially Mrs.  Owlet  Blink  and  her  daughter,  while  I 
applauded  the  morceau  and  the  execution  thereof. 
Here  was  a  palpable  and  unerring  proof  of  the  as- 
sertion I  had  made  at  the  outset ;  and  I  bestowed  a 
searching  glance  at  my  female  companions.  The 
baritone  aria  presented  even  finer  melodic  and  har- 
monic features  than  the  tenor  romanza  before  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  difference  in  the  applause  was  like  as 
the  surging  of  the  mighty  ocean  to  a  ripple  in  a  stag- 
nant pond.  Whence  this  marked  dissimilarity ''  Not 
in  the  music,  but  in  the  status  of  the  singers  with  the 
public.  And  how  many  In  the  vast  crowd  had  any 
conception  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  either  of  the  two 
pieces  de  resistance?  Are  not  the  impressions  which 
such  like  efforts  should  make  upon  the  soul  and  the 
intellect  of  the  auditors,  shut  out  in  the  wild  whirl 
of  infatuation  for  a  worshipped  artist? 

When  the  performance  had  ended,  I  found  Miss 
Calliope  Blink  so  seriously  reflective  as  to  afford  me 
the  brightest  hopes  of  her  approaching  conversion 
from  extreme  artist  worship  to  the  more  healthy  mu- 
sical condition,  in  which  love  of  the  art  itself  is  of 
primary  importance,  while  duo  consideration  Is  ac- 
corded to  the  merits,  personal  and  vocal,  of  indlviilnnl 
artists.      Confident   I   am,  moreover,  that   a  public 


change  in  this  regard  would  add  immensely  to  pro- 
mote a  pure  taste,  and  a  generally  correct  d'iscrimin  - 
atlon.  It  seems  clear  to  my  mind  that,  when  once 
people  shall  go  to  the  opera,  "at  least  as  much  from  a 
love  of  art  as  from  artist  preferences,  an  impetus 
must  be  given  to  taste  which  will  indubitably  place 
this  fascinating  amusement  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
As  for  Miss  Blink,  I  repeat  my  hopes  of  her  conver- 
sion, and  in.asmuch  as  I  expect,  eventually,  to  enter 
into  a  sacred  covenant,  "for  better  for  worse"  with 
her,  I  shall  have  a  finer  opportunity  to  mould  her 
tastes,  and  to  guide  her  musical  progress,  according 
to  my  own  opinions,  than  I  now  enjoy  in  my  present 
chaperoning  capacity.  -  13.  Natceal. 


German  Music  in  America, 

The  love  of  music  is  characteristic  of  Germans 
everywhere,  and  they  are  exerting  a  perceptible  influ- 
ence in  the  United  Slates  to  propagate  a  love  for 
that  art,  without  which  a  man  is  said  to  be  "  fit  for 
treason,  stratagems,  aud  spoils."  In  this  way  they  are 
no  doubt,  contributing  much  to  refine  social  usages 
and  to  rationalize  enjoyments,  especially  among  that 
class  of  population  vvhich  can  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  song,  even  though  precluded  from  all  otliers. 
The  proficiency  which  Germans  make  in  vocal  music 
was  aptly  illustrated  on  a  recent  occasion,  at  Cooper 
Institute,  when  the  American  part  of  the  audience 
gave  expression  to  both  delight  and  surprise,  as  the 
sweet  harmonies  rose  in  such  volume  and  power  from 
a  promiscuous  assemblage.  And  we  have  still  more 
notable  instances,  occurring  in  connection  with  the 
centennial  anniversary  ot  Schiller's  birth.  Probably 
the  musical  festivities  of  the  German  Licderkranz 
and  Saengerbund,  last  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evenings,  were  fully  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  given  in  this  coutitry.  Among  those  present 
were  Bancroft,  the  historian,  William  CuUen  Bryant 
and  several  other  prominent  men. 

Having  reference  to  the  desirability  of  cultivating 
a  correct  musical  taste  among  all  classes,  it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  into  the  organization,  management, 
&c.,  of  German  musical  associations,  as  conducted 
here  and  elsewhere.  There  are  in  New  York  city 
not  far  from  thirty  German  societies  for  the  culture 
of  music,  all  of  which  meet  twice  a  week  respectively 
for  practice,  and  once  a  month  as  a  "  Saengerbund  " 
(or  association  in  which  the  whole  are  anited,)  to  re- 
hearse the  larger  choruses,  requiring  many  voices  ; 
and  the  latter  body  convenes  once  a  year  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  or  Cincinnati,  forming 
a  national  oreanization  quite  numerous  and  thor- 
oughly disciplined. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  custom  observed  in 
Europe,  except  that  the  cities  of  Germany  afford  a 
much  wider  circuit  for  rotation.  The  individual  so- 
cieties number  from  twenty  to  eighty  members,  each 
of  whom  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  two  dollars,  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  week  subsequently,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  director.  The  latter  is  elected  to  hold 
office  so  long  as  his  services  are  acceptable. 

It  is  by  such  associations  as  these  that  Germans  ac- 
quire celebrity  as  musicians.  Their  advantages  in 
this  country,  however,  are  not  equal  to  those  enjoyed 
at  home,  where  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  day 
are  less  engrossing.  Moreover,  in  Pnassia,  at  least, 
music  is  invariably  made  a  part  of  common  school 
education,  it  being  customary  to  reserve  one  hour  in 
the  morning,,  immediately  preceding  die  opening  of 
the  school,  for  musical  practice. 

Later  in  the  day  the  blackboard  is  used  for  the 
study  of  the  characters  used  in  writing  music.  In 
this  manner  every  youth  is  trained  from  earliest  child- 
hood, so  that  often  the  families  of  those  most  humble 
in  life  and  indigent  in  circumstances  produce  musi- 
cians of  the  first  rank.  Germans  ridicule  the  at- 
tempts of  Americans  to  promote  "  congregational  " 
singing,  while  the  subject  receives  such  superficial  at- 
tention, especially  in  the  early  stages  of  education. 
Certainly  we  may  imitate  them  in  several  essential 
particulars  with  advantage.  The  more  we  can  place 
innocent  methods  of  diversion  within  the  reach  of 
the  less  favored  classes  of  population — that  is  to  say, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people — to  that  extent  tempta- 
tion to  a  vicious  course  of  life  will  be  diminished,  and 
the  Interests  of  religion  and  morality  promoted. — N. 
>'.  Jour,  of  Com. 


Inequality  of  Tone  in  Instruments. 

If  Is  often  the  case,  in  piano  fortes  and  other  instru- 
ments, that  an  inequality  is  perceived  in  the  tone- ; 
sometimes  in  one  tone  as  compared  with  another,  a:id 
sometimes  in  several  tones  together,  perhaps  .an  or- 
tave,  as  compared  with  several  tones  in  some  other 
part  of  the  instrument.  Some  of  the  tones  have  le<s 
iiower,  piu'ity,  sonorousness  ami  clearness  than  other-, 
even  In  new  instruments;  and  sometimes  the  tones 
losj  in  this  respect  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  some 
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tones  more  than  others.  In  stringed  instruments, 
also,  like  the  violin,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  one 
or  two  of  the  strings  sonnd  with  clearness,  fullness 
and  parity,  while  the  tone  of  the  others  is  dull,  feeljlo 
and  short. 

The  cause  of  this  inequality  of  tone  Is,  generally, 
some  ineqnality  m  the  sounding  board  ;  either  an  in- 
equality in  the  thickness  of  the  parts,  or  in  their  elas- 
ticity, or  in  their  relative  snpi)Ort. 

In  reed  and  other  wind  instruments,  the  fault  is 
generally  owing  to  a  false  proportion  between  the 
openings,  the  finger  holes,  &c.,  or  to  one  part  of  the 
wood  or  metal  being  knotty  or  harder  than  other 
parts,  and  therefore  less  elastic.  In  these  latter  in- 
struments, the  fault  is  much  more  difficult  of  correc- 
tion ;  since  it  is  often  the  case  that  only  one  or  two 
tones  are  bad,  and  any  attempt  at  correcting  them 
might  do  harm  to  the  others.  In  the  violin,  violon- 
cello, &c.,  an  alteration  of  the  sounding  post,  or  a 
new  bridge,  a  little  higher  or  lower,  wider  or  narrow- 
er, will  often  remedy  the  difficulty. 

In  the  piano  forte"  this  inequality  is  mnch  more  dif- 
ficult of  cure,  any  farther  than  can  be  effected  by  the 
apparatus  which  regulates  the  keys,  or  where  it  is 
owing  to  the  imperfect  leathering  of  the  hammers. 
This  instrument  is  too  complicated  to  attempt  much 
heyond  this,  and  yet  of  all  instruments  it  exhibits 
this  fault  the  most  frequently  ;  indeed,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  only  two  or  three  of  the  tones  are 
woody,  dull  and  shallow,  while  all  the  rest  are  good. 
The  best  piano  forte  makers  cannot  guarantee  that 
this  fault  shall  not  exist  in  any  one  of  their  instru- 
ments, and  they  are  all  liable  to   be  affected  by  time. 

The  same  inequality  of  tono  is  also  often  found  in 
the  organ,  and  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Per- 
sons intending  to  purchase  an  instrument  of  any  kind, 
and  wishing  to  procure  a  good  one,  will  do  well  to 
have  it  carefully  examined,  previous  to  making  the 
purchase,  by  one  whose  skill  and  experience  render 
him  competent  to  judge  of  their  quality. 


Serenading  a  Young  Ladt. — A  newspaper 
tells  the  following : 

"  In  ray  young  days  I  was  extravagantly  fond  of 
attending  parties,  and  somewhat  celebrated  for  play- 
ing on  the  flute.  Hence  it  was  generally  expected 
that  when  an  invitation  was  extended,  my  flute  would 
accompany  me. 

"  I  visited  a  splendid  party  one  evening,  and  was 
called  npon  to  favor  the  company  with  a  tune  on  the 
flute.  I,  of  course,  immediately  complied  with  the 
request.  The  company  appeared  delighted ;  but 
more  particularly  so  was  a  young  lady,  who  raised 
her  hands  and  exclaimed,  it  was  most  beautiful,  de- 
lightful, &c.  I,  of  course,  was  highly  delighted,  and 
immediately  formed  a  resolution  to  serenade  the 
young  lady  on  the  following  night.  I  started  the  next 
night  in  company  with  several  young  friends  and  ar- 
rived, as  I  supposed,  at  the  young  lady's  residence, 
but  made  a  glorious  mistake  by  getting  under  the 
window  of  an  old  Quaker. 

"  Now  boys,"  said  I,  "  behold  the  sentimentality  of 
this  young  lady  the  moment  I  strike  up  the  '  Last 
Eose  of  Summer.'  I  struck  up,  the  window  remained 
closed,  and  the  boys  began  to  smile. 

"  O,  said  I,  that's  nothing,  it  would  not  he  in  good 
taste  to  raise  the  window  on  the  first  air. 

"  I  next  struck  up  '  Old  Robin  Gray.'  Still  the 
window  remained  closed.  The  boys  snickered,  and  I 
felt  somewhat  flat. 

"  Once  more,  boys,  said  I,  and  she  must  come.  I 
struck  up  again—'  My  Love  is  like  the  red,  red  rose.' 
Still  there  was  no  demonstration. 

"Boys,  said  I,  she's  a  humbug.  Let  us  sing 
'  Home,  Sweet  Home,'  and  if  that  don't  bring  her  I'll 
give  up. 

"  We  struck  up,  and  as  we  finished  the  last  line  the 
window  was  raised. 

"  That's  the  ticket,  boy.s,  I  knew  we  could  fetch 
her. 

"  But,  instead  of  the  beautiful  young  lady,  it  turned 
out  to  be  the  old  Quaker,  in  his  night  cap  and  gown. 

"  '  Friend,'  said  he,  '  thee  was  singing  of  thy  home 
— and  if  I  recollect  right,  thee  said  there  was  no  place 
like  home ;  and  if  that  is  true,  why  don't  thee  go  to 
thy  home  !  Thee  is  not  wanted  here,  thee  nor  thy 
company.     Fare  thee  well.' 

"  We,  and  our  hats,  went  home." 


Casting  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Mendelssohn, 

On  Tuesday,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  late  Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy,  modelled  by  Mr.  Bacon,  was  cast 
in  bronze  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cot- 
tam.  Lower  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico,  in  the  presence 
of  many  of  the  late  composer's  most  eminent  admir- 
ers and  a  large  body  of  ladies,  among  whom  was  the 
relict  of  the  revered  and  lamented  Sir  John  Franklin. 

The  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  Mendels- 


sohn originated  with  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
about  seven  years  ago,  the  council  of  the  society  com- 
mencing the  list  by  a  donation  of  50  guineas  ;  but  the 
idea  had  no  sooner  been  promulgated  than  her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  transmitted  a  similar  amount  in 
fiirtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  society.  Among  the 
contributors  also  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Lady 
Caroline  Cavendish,  Sir  George  Smart,  Mr.  Costa, 
INIiss  Alexander,  Mr.  Buxton,  and  others,  who  were 
all  most  anxious  to  perpetuate  the  "  man  as  he  lived," 
and  to  pay  their  heartfelt  tribute  to  his  transcendent 
genius.  Upwards  of  400  guineas  having  been  sub- 
scribed, the  task  of  carrying  the  work  into  effect  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Bacon,  and  he  immediately  applied 
himself  to  produce  an  exact  likeness  of  the  great  orig- 
inal, calling  to  his  aid  portraits  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Buxton  and  Miss  Alexander,  and  assisted  by  the 
vivid  recollections  of  Mendelssohn's  most  intimate 
friends.  The  fidelity  of  the  likeness  and  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  costume  worn  by  the  composer 
were  the  theme  of  universal  approbation,  and  while 
the  model  was  in  progress  it  was  inspected  by  the 
Prince  Consort,  who  was  pleased  to  express  the  great 
satisfaction  he  liad  experienced  in  viewing  so  faithful 
a  counterpart  of  the  illustrious  original. 

The  method  of  casting  the  statue,  which  is  upwards 
of  eight  feet  in  height,  is  peculiar  to  the  establishment 
of  Messi-s.  Robinson  and  Cottam,  for,  while  it  used 
to  be  the  practice  to  cast  large  statues  piecemeal,  by 
an  improved  plan  they  are  now  cast  entire.  The  pre- 
parations consisted  of  a  large  iron  case,  bound  and 
rivetted  together,  and  built  on  the  floor,  of  such  di- 
mensions as  to  allow  the  reception  of  the  full  length 
figure  in  a  horizontal  position.  Immense  furnaces 
charged  with  metal  were  heated  to  a  degree  which  it 
would  be  dllBcnlt  to  define,  and  at  a  given  signal  an 
opening  was  made,  and  truly  and  literally  the  liquid 
fire  poured  in  one  vast  stream  into  a  large  iron  caul- 
dron placed  for  its  reception,  into  which  the  contents 
of  two  other  cauldrons  from  other  furnaces  were 
poured,  to  form  the  required  composition  of  metal. 
This  Immense  cauldron  of  mixed  metal,  containing 
nearly  two  tons,  was  then  raised  by  machinery,  and 
when  immediately  over  the  mould  it  was  tilted  into  a 
large  receiver,  communicating  with  the  mould  be- 
neath. A  wheel  was  then  turned,  and  immediately 
there  was  a  gurgling  and  gushing  of  the  flaming  liquid 
through  about  fifty  channels,  conveying  it  simultane- 
ously to  every  part  of  the  horizontal  figure  beneath. 
It  was  somewhat  curious  to  watch  the  skimming  pro- 
cess, which  went  on  while  the  metal  was  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  so  that  no  unsightly  excrescences  might  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  of  the  casting.  Afler  the  lapse  of 
a  few  minutes  the  workmen  commenced  knocking 
away  the  frame-iyork  and  block  mould,  but  it  will  be 
a  day  or  two  before  the  statue  is  completely  cleared. 
It  is  believed,  however,  the  work  was  most  success- 
fully peifonned. 

'The  quantity  of  metal  used  in  the  statue  is  abont  a 
ton  and  a  half;  it  will  stand  eight  feet  high,  and  will 
be  elevated  on  a  granite  pedestal.  With  respect  to 
the  site  on  which  the  statue  will  be  placed,  application 
has  been  made  to  her  Majesty's  government  to  allow 
it  to  be  placed  In  the  Mail  in  St.  James's  Park,  but 
the  answer  has  not  been  received. — London  Musical 
World,  Nov.  26. 


Carl  Eeissiger. 

(From  the  London  Musical  World,  Nov.  26.) 

Scarcely  is  the  ink  dry  which  chronicled  the 
demise  of  one  of  the  giants  of  music — the  grand 
composer,  Spohr — than  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
record  another,  though  inferior  yet  not  indifTerent, 
loss  in  the  same  domain  of  art.  Karl  Theophilus 
Reissiger,  Kapellmeister  to  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Saxony,  departed  this  life  at  Dresden,  on  the 
7th  instant,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one — having  been 
born  Nov.  31,1798  (at  Betzig,  near  Wittenberg.) 

Some  years  ago,  when  not  merely  amateurs  but 
professora  of  the  average  stamp  were  much  less 
ambitions,  the  death  of  this  composer  would  have 
caused  a  deeper  sensation  than  it  is  likely  to  do 
at  present.  The  trios  of  Eeissiger,  for  piano 
forte,  violin,  and  violoncello,  were,  at  one  time, 
as  mnch  the  delight  of  diletlante-cmles  as,  in  the 
last  century,  the  stringquartetsof  Ignace  Pleyel.* 
They  were  tuneful,  fluent,  well-written,  eiTective 
for  all  three  instruments,  and  not  by  any  means 
difficult  to  play — sensible  music,  in  short,  at  once 
grateful  to  performers   and  agreeable  to  their 

*Father  of  th«  late  Camille  Pleyel,  who  was  Mad.  Pleyel'a 
husband  and  the  Broadwood  of  France.  Ignace  Pleyel,  at  one 
period,  enjoyed  snch  renown  as  a  composer  of  symphonies  for 
the  orchestra,  and  sonatas  and  quartets  for  the  chamber,  as 
to  maintain  a  sort  of  rivalry  even  with  Mozart  and  Haydn. 
How  few  of  his  works  are  now  remembered ! 


hearers.  Somehow,  nevertheless,  their  vogne  has 
pretty  nigh  passed  away ;  and,  excellent  as  these 
things  were  of  their  kind,  fulfilling  thoroughly 
the  aim  of  their  composer — which  was  to  attract 
by  simple  means  and  please  without  perplexing 
— they  are  now,  except  in  some  few  part-wor- 
shipping holes  and  corners,  where  a  taste  once 
adopted  is  never  changed  or  modified,  without  ex- 
ception forgotten.  Whether,  from  a  certain  point 
of  view,  they  have  been  worthily  replaced,  and 
whether  Reissiger,  in  his  unambitious  sphere,  had 
not  merit  and  usefulness — ay,  even  beauty  and 
charm — enough  to  warrant  his  being  preserved 
from  oblivion,  are  questions  worth  considering. 
For  our  own  part,  we  own  to  a  large  measure  of 
respect  for  such  unpretending  and  at  the  same 
time  able  workers — men  who,  perfectly  conscious 
of  the  limits  that  bind  their  inventive  capacity, 
modestly  labor  within  their  sphere,  never  attempt- 
ing to  travel  beyond  it.  'The  decline  of  Keissi- 
ger's  influence  may  be  in  a  great  degree  traced  to 
the  revival  of  the  music  of  some  of  bis  immediate 
predecessors,  whom  the  world  has  only  lately  be- 
gun to  acknowledge  had  been  most  unjustly  neg- 
lected. The  composers  of  chamber-music,  con- 
tempora.y  with  and  at  the  head  of  whom  flour- 
ished Dussek,  were  formed  of  elements  of  a  more 
solid  stamp  than  those  from  which  sprung  the 
peculiar  talent  of  Reissiger.  Now,  at  this  actual 
period,  Dussek,  and  some  few  of  his  followers, 
absorb  a  very  serious  amount  of  attention — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  care  must  be  taken,  lest,  in 
placing  them  on  too  lofty  a  pedestal,  they  stand 
in  danger  of  toppling  over.  Dussek  may  be  re- 
garded as  secure,  place  him  high  as  we  think 
expedient,  because  he  was  a  man  of  genius;  and 
so,  perhaps,  may.Clementi,  who,  less  genial,  imag- 
inative, and  ideally  prolific,  was  even  a  greater 
master ;  but  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
such  rare  phenomena  and  "  appearances  "  (to  use 
the  German  term)  of  less  characteristic  individu- 
ality and  creative  power.  To  glance  at  higher 
regions ;  there  has  been,  and  even  now  there  is, 
a  mania  for  ranking  the  Jonsons,  Websters,  Fords, 
and  Dekkers,  alongside  of  Shakspeare — an  error 
more  pernicious,  because  of  more  intellectual  im- 
portance, but  hardly  less  radical  than  that  of 
measuring  Steibelt,  Wolfl,  and  the  rest  with  the 
two  we  have  named.  By  the  side  of  some  of 
these  Reissiger  might  fairly  appeal  for  sympathy ; 
for,  while  undoubtedly  Steibelt  had  genms,  Wolfl 
learning,  and  Reissiger  in  a  strict  sense  neither  ; 
while  they  were  decidedly  original,  and  he  no- 
thing of  the  sort ;  Reissiger  had,  nevertheless, 
the  merit  of  doing  bis  best  with  such  assiduity, 
with  such  conscientious  adherence  to  what  he 
believed  was  right  and  good,  through  so  long  a 
period  of  years,  that  what  were  es.sentially  but 
slight  materials,  of  little  intrinsic  value,  in  the 
end  became  moulded  into  such  form  and  consist- 
ency as  to  represent  a  style  that  none  could  fail 
to  recognize. 

In  other  spheres  than  that  of  chamber  music, 
though  even  more  prolific,  Reissiger  is  hardly 
known  even  to  his  admirers  in  this  country.  A 
few  orchestral  overtures  {Yelva  at  the  head  of 
them)  were  familiar  to  our  suburban  and  provin- 
cial music  societies;  the  rest,  so  lar  as, musical 
England  is  concerned,  might  have  been  left  un- 
written. And  yet  Reissiger  composed  many 
operas,  some  of  which  were  eminently  successful 
when  first  produced,  although  not  one  of  them 
(to  speak  in  conventional  language)  seems  to 
have  "  kept  the  stage."  Die  FeisemnvJile  fthe 
Mill  oftlie  Rode),  produced  at  Dresden,  in  1831, 
was  received  with  equal  favor  at  Leipsie,  Berlin, 
Copenhagen,  and  other  cities.  Previous  to  this 
must  be  reckoned  Didone  Abandonnata,  an  Ital- 
ian opera  seria  (1824^;  Yelva,  a  musical  melo- 
drama (1827),  to  the  overture  of  which  allusion 
has  been  made  ;  Libella,  a  grand  opera  (1828)  ; 
Txtrandot.,&  romantic  opera  (1835);  Adele  von 
Foix  (1841);  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa 
(1846),  &c.  Besides  these  Reissiger  wrote  an 
oratorio  called  David ;  several  grand  masses  for 
the  chapel  of  the  King  of  Saxony ;  an  orchestral 
symphony  in  E  flat ;  and  a  whole  catalogue  of 
minor  compositions,  vocal  and  instrumental,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  said  of  bim  that  he  wasted  the 
resources  with  which  he  may  have  been  endowed, 
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or  spent  an  idle,  thriftless  life.  As  a  clief-d''  or- 
ehestre,  moreover,  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  rep- 
utation ;  while  as  a  man  individually  he  was  uni- 
versally liked  and  respected. 

We  cannot  perhaps  more  appropriately  ter- 
minate this  brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Reis- 
siger  than  by  narrating  the  real  history  (accord- 
ing to  his  own  version)  of  the  pleasing  and  well- 
known  bagatelle  which  so  long  deceived  the  mu- 
sical world  under  the  title  of  Weber's  Last  Wallz. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  letter 
addressed  by  the  genuine  author  of  the  tune  to 
M.  Parmentier  (formerly  one  of  the  writers  in 
the  Revue  et  Gazette  Miisicale  de  Paris),  Oct. 
9th,  1846  :— 

"  The  Last  Waltz  of  Weber,  published  in  Germany, 
and  also  in  Paris,  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  the 
celebrated  Weber,  towards  the  end  of  1826,  is  no- 
thing more  (as  I  have  on  several  occasions  stated  in 
the  musical  periodicals  of  the  time)  than  one  of  the 
waltzes  composed  by  me  in  1823,  and  published  in 
1824,  by  Peters,  at  Leipsic,  under  the  title  of  Tzoelve 
Brilliant  Waltzes  in  Aflat,  Op.  26.  The  publisher, 
Peters,  ten  years  ago,  also  stated  this  fact  in  the  pub- 
lic journals,  and  the  result  was  that  the  waltz  in 
question  has  since  been  entitled  Waltz  by  Reissiger — 
known  as  the  Last  Waltz  of  Weber.  I  am  not  aware 
how  it  happened  that  one  of  my  waltzes  was  used  in 
this  manner;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  a  speculation 
of  music-sellers,  and  a  veritable  fraud.  My  friend 
Weber  had  often  heard  me  play  this  waltz  (at  Leip- 
sic, in  1823);  and  1  also  know  that  it  pleased  him 
very  much,  and  that  he  himself  played  it  very  often. 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  played  it  in  Paris,  but  it 
is  probable  he  did." 

The  same  unworthy  hoax  was  practised — and 
for  a  time  not  less  successfully — with  a  waltz  by 
Schubert,  under  the  title  of  Beethoven's  Last 
Waltz.  Subsequently,  in  fact,  the  trick  was  mul- 
tiplied to  such  an  extent,  that  no  composer,  how- 
ever humble  his  merits,  presuming  that  he  had 
attained  to  some  slight  degree  of  public  notoriety, 
was  allowed  to  be  dead  and  buried  a  week  with- 
out the  sudden  appearance  of  his  Last  Waltz ; 
till  at  length  people's  eyes  were  opened,  and  the 
last  "  Last  Waltz  "  (we  forget  to  whom  attribu- 
ted,) was  unanimously  scouted. 
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Germany. 

Cologne,  Nov.  26. — The  second  Gescllsch.ift's 
Concert  was  given  in  the  Gurzenich,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Herr  Ferdinand  Hillcr,  on  Thursday,  the 
10th  inst.  All  the  pieces  performed  on  the  occasion 
had  some  connection  with  Schiller's  poetry.  Robert 
Schumann's  overture  to  Die  Braut  von  Mcsscjiu,  a 
composition  which  some  critics  boldly  class  among 
the  most  important  orchestral  works  of  modern  times 
was  admirably  executed.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
work  bySchumann  ever  received  here  with  lively  sat- 
isfation.  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller  had  scored  for  a  full 
band,  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  two  songs  by  Schu- 
bert for  one  voice  with  pianoforte  accompaniment: 
"  Des  MiLdchens  Klage  "  (alto),  and  "Die  Erwar- 
tung"  (tenor).  The  latter  especially,  will  probably 
become,  in  this  shape,  a  favorite  with  concert  singers. 
Mile.  Francisca  Schreck  sang  the  first  witli  well-mer- 
ited applause  ;  Herr  Wolters  gave  "Die  Erwartung," 
also  with  success. 

The  Festival- Cantata,  by  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller, 
comprises  seven  or  eight  different  movements,  and, 
apart  from  its  original  object,  is  well  adapted  for  con- 
certs, especiBlIy  as  we  arc  not  very  rich  in  vocal  pro- 
ductions of  a  moderate  length  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. It  requires  a  solo  quartet,  the  soprano 
part  of  which  is  the  most  important,  although  not 
difficult.  On  the  whole,  the  work  pleases  by  its  me- 
lodic excellences,  and  contains,  especially  in  the  first 
half,  and  at  the  end,  very  striking  passages — among 
the  rest  a  solo  quartet,  which  had  not  a  fair  chance 
of  being  appreciated,  on  account  of  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  voices. 

The  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Stpnphony 
again  displayed  in  a  brilliant  light  the  excellence  of 
the  Concert-Gesellschaft  Chorus.  The  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  choruses  were  rendered  was  not 
omng  to  a  thorough  course  of  rehearsals,  for  which 
there  had  been  no  time,  but  to  the  musical  education 
of  the  executants,  and  the  spirit  that  inspires  them 
whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  interpret  the  works 
of  our  great  masters.  In  Beethoven's  symphony, 
however,  as  in  Killer's  cantata,  the  solo  quartet  was 


by  no  means  efficient.  The  orchestral  movements 
gave  entire  satisfaction,  the  adagio  especially  being 
played  to  perfection. 

Spohr's  Symphony  :  Die  IFei'fe  rfcr  Tone  was  given 
in  honor  of  the  memory  of  that  great  musician,  on 
the  13th  instant,  by  the  Musikalische  Gesellschaft ; 
Herr  Otto  von  Kiinigslow  then  played  one  of  the 
master's  violin  concertos  ;  and  the  performances  ter- 
minated with  the  Overture  to  Jessonda. 

The  Soirees  for  Chamber  Music  recommenced  on 
Tuesday,  the  15th  instant,  at  the  Hotel  Disch.  Dur- 
ing their  continuance,  Herren  F.  Stiller,  F.  Breu- 
nung,  and  Bargiol,  will,  in  turn,  preside  at  the  piano  ; 
Herren  Grunwald,  Von  Kijnigslow,  Derckum,  and  B. 
Breuer,  will  form  the  string  quartet,  while,  in  the 
quintet  they  will  be  aided  by  Herr  Peters  (viol),  or 
or  Herr  Hoecke  (violoncello).  At  the  first  soirge,  we 
had  a  violin  quartet  in  B  flat  major,  by  Haydn ;  a  so- 
n.ata  for  piano  and  violin,  by  j.  S.  Bach,  No.  2.  A 
major,  (Hiller  and  von  Konigsldw)  ;  the  string  quar- 
tet, in  C  major,  of  Franz  Schubert  (with  two  violon- 
cellos, Breuer  and  Hoecke),  and  the  Serenade  for  pi- 
ano, violin,  and  violoncello,  by  F.  Miller,  (Hiller, 
KiJnigsliJw,  and  Breuer). 

Cassel. — It  is  in  contemplation  to  found  a  Spohr 
Institute  at  this  little  capital,  on  the  model  of  the 
Mozart  Institute  at  Cologne. 

The  late  Dr.  Spohr. — Letters  from  Cassel  state  that 
the  MS.  of  an  autobiography  of  this  celebrated  mu- 
sician has  been  found  among  his  papers  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  that  it  will  be  immediately  pub- 
lished. 

Leipzig. — Herr  J.  Rietz,  Capellmeister  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  has  relinquished 
the  post  which  he  has  held  since  the  death  of  Men- 
delssohn, and  accepted  the  place  at  Dresden  left  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Reissiger. 

Bremen. — At  the  first  of  the  "  Private  Concerts,' 
as  they  are  termed,  M.  Vieuxtemps  executed  his 
Concerto  in  D  minor,  as  well  as  several  other  of  his 
own  compositions,  including,  "  Oh,  Willie,  we  have 
missed  you."  Mad.  Clara  Schumann  played  the  A 
minor  concerto  of  R.  Schumann,  Chopin's  Fantaisie 
Impromptu,  in  C  sharp  minor,  Schumann's  "Schlum- 
merlied,"  Op.  24,  and  Bach's  Gavotte  in  D  minor, 
the  latter  being  enthusiastically  encored. 

Paris. 

Of  the  recent  revival  of  Gluck's  Orpheus,  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Musical  World  writes  : 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  talk  and  think  of 
Gluck  as  "  heavy,"  and  to  believe  his  works  would 
not  bear  representing  as  a  whole.  M.  Carvalho,  who 
is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  an  artist,  has  had  the 
energy  to  bring  the  Orphee  again  before  the  world  in 
such  enchanting  guise,  that  the  perfect  success  with 
which  his  efforts  have  been  crowned,  must  prove  at 
once  how  mistaken  such  notions  have  been.  M.  Car- 
valho, wishing  to  give  this  opera  of  Gluck's  in  all  its 
pristine  grandeur  to  the  world,  begged  Berlioz — who, 
above  most  others,  is  versed  in  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  productions  of  Gluck — to  so  combine  the  Ital- 
ian and  French  scores  as  to  give  the  opera  to  the 
world  in  its  most  complete  and  perfect  form.  Berlioz 
accepted  the  task  with  alacrity.  They  told  him  the 
instrumental  part  of  one  air  was  insufficient,  but  he, 
fearing  to  touch  such  a  chef-d'anwre,  refused ;  but  a 
skilful  though  less  discreet  hand  added  the  instru- 
mental part. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  work  all  this  has  given, 
one  must  recollect  that  the  Orphic  was  first  written  at 
Vienna,  in  1764,  to  the  libretto  of  the  poet  Calzatigi, 
who,  without  possessing  the  glowing  power  of  descrip- 
tion of  Metastasio,  understood  perhaps  even  better  the 
art  of  allying  scenes  to  music,  and  furnishing  drama- 
tic situations.  Some  time  later,  Gluck  wished  to 
have  done  for  Orphee  that  which  had  been  done  to 
Iphifje'nie  and  Alceste,  that  is  to  say,  to  have  it  trans- 
lated into  French.  A  person  named  Molina,  under- 
took this  work.  But  the  part  of  Orpheus  in  tlie  Ital- 
ian score  being  written  for  a  contralto,  was  oliligcd  to 
be  transposed  to  suit  an  alto  voice,  the  voice,  in  fact, 
of  Legros,  the  only  singer  at  that  moment  in  France 
who  was  capable  of  filling  the  principal  part.  You 
may  imagine  tlie  variety  of  alterations  this  occasioned 
in  the  whole  work,  and  how  this  part  of  Orpheus, 
having  been  given  to  Mad.  Viardot,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  re-transpose  in  the  Italian  score  the  songs 
tliat  already  figured  there,  and  also  to  tarn  into  con- 
tralto tones  the  airs  for  the  same  character  which  be- 
longed only  to  the  French  score;  so  it  follows  that 
not  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Gluck  has  the  opera  ever 
been  performed  in  so  complete  and  perfect  a  form. 

The  only  thing  left  slightly  in  the  shade  was  the 
overture,  and  really  it  docs  liot  merit  being  brouglit 
more  prominently  forward.      Nothing   can  ho  more 


poetical  than  the  melody  in  E  flat,  on  the  violins,  in 
the  opening  scene,  where  the  shepherds  and  nymphs 
come  to  strew  flowers  over  the  tomb  of  Eurydice, 
followed  by  the  air  of  Orpheus,  "  Objet  de  mon 
amour."  Then  follows  a  charming  air  of  Amour, 
who  comes  to  console  Orpheus,  telling  him  he  will 
subdue  the  infernal  gods,  and  after  a  recitative  taken 
from  the  Italian  score,  Orpheus  sings  a  bravura  air 
descriptive  of  glowing  hope,  an  air  Adolphe  Nourrit 
never  could  sing,  and  to  which  M.  Camille  de  Saint- 
Saens  has  added  more  instrumental  accompaniment. 
But  it  would  have  done  well  without  this  addition, 
and  Mad.  Viardot  sings  it  with  extraordinary  feeling 
and  passion. 

The  first  act  ends  here.  The  second,  for  scenery 
and  music,  is  equally  marvellous.  The  exquisite 
gradations  of  sound — the  effect  of  the  thrilling  tones 
of  Orpheus  as,  while  he  traverses  the  infernal  regions, 
little  by  little,  the  demons  yield  subdued  to  the  power 
of  melody,  quite  merit  the  praise  of  M.  Fetis,  who 
says,  "  It  is  in  this  second  act  that  Gluck  attained 
the  highest  point  of  the  sublime."  But  the  succeed- 
ing scene  shows  another  phase  of  his  talent — the  hap- 
piness that  reigns  in  the  Elysian  Fields  shows  with 
what  happy  art  he  joins  animation  to  melody.  The 
air  for  flute  in  D  minor,  and  the  song  of  Orpheus, 
"  Quel  nouveau  ciel  pare  ces  lieux,"  are  the  gems  of 
this  scene. 

It  is  decidedly  a  success.  Madame  Viardot  sur- 
passes herself  in  this  part.  Melancholy,  heroic'  im- 
passioned, sublime  in  sorrow,  sublime  in  love,  we  see 
realized  before  us  the  Orpheus  of  the  ancients.  I 
should,  perhaps,  mention  that  it  is  Meyerbeer  who 
suggested  to  Madame  Viardot  the  idea  of  playing 
this  part. 

Dec.  1.  (From  the  Same.) — The  event  of  the  great- 
est interest  at  tlie  present  moment  is  the  performance 
that  is  to  take  place  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, at  the  Grand-Ope'ra,  to  celebrate  the  re-appear- 
ance of  M.  Roger,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  numer- 
ous friends  and  admirers.  The  entertainment  will 
run  thus :  Roger  will  sing  the  first  act  of  the  Dame 
Blanche,  an  opera  in  which  he  won  his  earliest  laurels. 
He  will  next  sing  the  fifth  act  of  the  Prophete,  assisted 
by  Mad.  Alboni ;  and  the  fourth  act  of  the  Favorita, 
with  Madame  Borghi-Mamo.  After  that,  Duprez, 
Madame  Miolan-Carvalho,  and  M.  Dufresne,  will 
sing  the  grand  trio  scene  of  La  Juive.  There  will  be 
also,  to  add  still  greater  interest  to  the  entertainment, 
some  solo  singing,  by  Mad.  Miolan  Carvalho ;  she 
will  give  the  Carnaval  de  Venise,  and  then  the  Ave 
Maria  of  M.  Gounod  upon  the  prelude  de  Bach,  ac- 
companied by  a  chorus,  orchestra,  and  the  violin  of 
M.  Alard,  who  will  also  perform  a  solo  ;  a  ballet  is 
to  follow. 

All  Paris  goes  to  see  the  Orphee  of  Gluck  at  the 
Theatre-Lyrique,  which  is  alternated  with  perform- 
ances of  Faust. 

I  shall  give  you  but  very  few  details  as  to  the  Gen- 
evieve de  Brabant  of  M.  Offenbach  (libretto  by  MM. 
Jaime  fils  and  Trefeu.)  The  legend  they  have  most 
wofuUy  distorted,  taking  from  it  its  charming  .simplic- 
ity of  detail,  which  has  so  often  charmed  children, 
"  great  and  small."  But  as  it  is  a  burlesque  I  must 
not  criticize  too  harshly,  but  pass  on  to  the  music, 
which  is  charming,  one  or  two  aire  being  full  of  mel- 
ody, others  equally  remarkable  for  spirit  and  life. 
Of  the  flnale  of  the  first  act,  the  departure  for  Pales- 
tine, which  is  worthy  of  the  Grand-Ope'ra,  M.  Al- 
phonse  Royer  said,  in  leaving  the  theatre,  "Ah  !  Of- 
fenbach is  practising  his  hand  for  us."  Tliree  "mo- 
tifs "  balance  each  other  in  this  chorus,  a  war  song,  a 
joj'ous  strain,  and  the  fiirewells  of  the  women,  all  in- 
termixed with  the  trumpet  calls.  In  the  second  act 
there  is  a  charming  little  hunting  quartet:  and  tlie 
Gipsy-song  of  Madlc.  Tantin,  "  Je  viens  de  bicn  loin 
d'ici,"  was  much  applauded.  This  little  operetta  is 
decidedly  a  success.  The  costumes,  also,  are  beauti- 
ful, and  were  designed  by  Gustave  Dorc.  The  great 
Meyerbeer  and  tlie  Grande  Duchci^so  Marie  were  at 
the  second  representation,  besides  Jules  Janin,  and  a 
crowd  of  Parisian  celebrities. 

At  the  Church  of  St.  Fustache,  a  musical  solemni- 
ty in  aid  of  the  funds  for  musicians,  was  given  last 
'i'uesday.  The  music  performed  was  a  work  of  Mo- 
zart, the  Third  Jlass  in  B  flat,  and  admirably  sung 
by  Mesdanics  Carvallio,  Ugalde,  &c.,  and  a  band  of 
five  hundred  lu-tists.  Tiic  collection  rose  to  as  much 
as  five  tliousand  francs. 


London. 

(From  tlio  Muilcsl  'n'orld,  Dec.  10.) 

Sacred  Harmonic  SoriETr. — In  a  recent  num- 
ber it  WHS  briclly  mentioned  that  this  society  had 
commenced  its  season  on  Friday  the  25th  inst.nnt, 
with  a  performance  of  Spohr's  Last  Jndf/ment  and 
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Mozart's  Requiem,  the  former  being  given  as  a  special 
marli  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  its  gifted  compo- 
ser, who,  it  will  be  remembered,  died  on  October  22d, 
at  Hesse-Cassel.  Of  the  general  execution  of  both 
works  we  can  speak  in  terms  of  almost  unqualified 
praise,  soloists,  band  and  chorus,  all  doing  their  best 
to  render  justice  to  the  music,  and  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. 

The  Hall  was  crowded,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
regulations,  the  scarcely  suppressed  applause  fre- 
quently testified  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

The  Messiah  was  given  yesterday  evening,  when 
Mr.  Sims  Eeeves  was  to  appear. 

St.  Martin's  Hall. — Mendelssohn's  Elijah  was 
given  on  Wednesday  last  to  a  crowded  audience,  who 
seemed  fully  to  appreciate  its  beauties,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  profound  attention  with  which  it  was  lis- 
tened to,  and  the  frequent  and  hearty  applause — the 
law  of  Exeter  Hall  not  holding  good  in  Long  Acre. 
The  band  was  full  and  efficient,  while  the  chorus, 
consisting  of  members  of  Mr.  Hullah's  First  Upper 
Singing  School  manifested  great  care  and  commend- 
able excellence,  doing  every  credit  to  the  training  of 
their  conductor.  Nevertheless,  we  must  object  to 
Mr.  Hullah's  taking  some  of  the  times  too  slowly,  as 
Mendelssohn's,  of  all  music,  suffers  the  most  from 
being  dragged. 


Jfaig|fs  Journal  of  Sltisk. 
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Mcsio   IN  THIS   Number.    Continuation  of  W.  Sternd.^le 
Bennett's  Cantata  :  "  The  May  Queen." 


Boston  Academy  of  lHasic. 

Such  is  the  new  name  under  which  what  was 
the  Boston  Theatre,  has  been  announced  this 
week.  This  change  is  made,  as  we  suppose,  to 
bring  it  into  line  and  system  with  the  lyrical 
"  Academies  "  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York — 
all  three  institutions  being  now  under  the  com- 
mon management  of  Messrs.  Ullman  &  Stra- 
KOSCH,  whose  troupes  of  singers  make  the  circuit 
of  the  three.  Just  now  we  have  them.  The 
winter  season  was  inaugurated  last  Monday  night, 
by  the  first  shining  of  the  new  and  immense  chan- 
delier, of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  which 
was  the  central  sun  of  admiration,  beneath  which 
the  vocal  stars  upon  the  stage  became  for  the 
time  being  secondary.  For  verily  the  splendor 
thereof  was  bewilderingly  bright ;  the  house  was 
flooded  with  light,  that  searched  out  every  corner ; 
theatre  and  audience  never  looked  so  finely,  and 
the  chandelier  itself  is  a  most  beautiful  object. 
They  call  it  the  largest  in  any  theatre  in  the 
world.  It  may  be  so.  One  thing  we  know,  it  is 
a  trial  to  weak  eyes  and  aching  heads.  But  bril- 
liancy, and  not  repose,  is  the  first  attribute  of 
Art,  the  first  thing  sought  in  all  artistic  pleasures, 
in  these  "  fast "  and  intense  days  of  Verdi-ism. 
A  new  Verdi  Opera,  therefore,  was  the  fitting 
programme  of  the  all-dazzling  occasion. 

It  was  Verdi's  great  Parisian  effort,  "  The 
Sicilian  Vespers."  Great  effort — but  not  great 
result.  Like  Kossini,  Donizetti,  Meyerbeer,  it 
became  his  turn  to  try  to  make  his  great  impres- 
sion there,  and  swell  out  to  Grand  Opera  dimen- 
sions. An  account  of  the  first  performance,  with 
an  able  description  and  critical  analysis  of  the 
work,  we  have  already  given  in  these  columns, 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Scudo,  (see  Vol.  xv.  Nos. 
24  and  25).  Our  correspondents  also  have  de- 
scribed it,  so  that  we  need  not  undertake  that 
work  anew.  Our  general  impression,  after  a 
first  hearing,  is  that  M.  Scudo  has  awarded  it  its 
full  duo  of  praise.  We  had  hoard  much  of  its 
being  in  a  new  vein  for  Verdi,  richer  and  more 
delicate  in  ideas  and  in  treatment.      In  this  we 


were  quite  disappointed.  The  novelty  was  more 
in  spectacle,  in  stage  effect,  than  in  the  music ; 
with  the  addition  that  the  orchestral  element 
seemed  more,  and  more  questionably,  elaborate, 
than  ever.  We  have  long  thought  there  was  a 
natural  affinity  between  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer ; 
this  time  we  feel  disposed  to  accuse  Verdi  of  pur- 
posely striving  to  do  like  Meyerbeer.  The  "  Ves- 
pers "  abounds  with  strange  orchestral  combina- 
tions and  efiects,  now  and  then  for  a  few  bars 
beautiful  or  grand,  but  oftener  more  odd  than 
edifying,  and  sometimes  puzzling  one  exceedingly 
to  guess  what  the  peculiar  figure  or  independent 
melody  of  the  instruments  has  to  do  with  what 
was  sung  upon  the  stage.  We  can  sympathize 
■with  a  remark  we  heard  made  by  a  listener  :  "  It 
seems  as  if  he  made  it  a  point  to  give  wierd  and 
solemn  accompaniments  to  all  the  light  airs,  and 
hght,  festive  accompaniments  to  all  the  mournful 
ones." 

As  to  melodies,  we  have  throughout  the  opera 
the  usual  Verdi  types  repeated — of  course  with- 
out the  freshness  of  the  earlier  works.  Some  of 
them  aflord  good  occasions  for  the  singer ;  as  the 
bass  air  (soliloquy)  of  Procida,  as  he  steps 
ashore  at  the  opening  of  the  second  act ;  the 
duos  between  Montfort  and  Henry,  and  between 
the  Duchess  and  Henry  in  the  fourth  act ;  the 
Bolero  of  Helen  in  the  last  act,  &c.  In  many  of 
the  solos  there  were  short  strains  of  beauty  and 
of  sweetness ;  but  the  sweetness  often  had  the 
taint  of  maudlin  commonplace ;  and  this  was 
the  poor  relief  we  got  between  those  long  melodic 
spasms  of  high-darting  passage  work,  bravura, 
with  which  Verdi  does  so  love  to  whip  the  air. 
Mme.  Colson's  first  solo  was  of  this  sort,  full  of 
trills,  and  upward  flashes  of  the  voice,  and  every 
sort  of  difficulty,  without  much  beauty  apart  from 
mere  vocalization  ;  we  wondered  how  her  refined 
and  lady-like  voice  could  go  through  such  gym- 
nastics ;  but  she  achieved  them  quite  triumphant- 
ly. There  were  a  few  good  bits  of  concerted 
music, — one  quartet  especially,  a  strong  conclu- 
sion of  a  trio, — and  one  or  two  finales  that  were 
striking,  but  not  to  be  compared  in  real  effective- 
ness with  all  those  in  Ernani.  The  gay  Barca- 
role chorus  of  women  carried  off  by  soldiers, 
crossing  the  back  of  the  stage  in  an  illuminated 
galley,  and  which  is  heard  in  curious  combination 
with  the  muttered  fragmentary  phrases  of  impre- 
cation from  the  male  chorus  (bereft  husbands, 
sons,  &c.,)  in  the  foreground,  is  perhaps  the 
most  genial  and  original  of  all.  The  male  chorus 
es  generally  have  that  barbaric  stamp,  that  unison 
recitative  style  so  common  with  Verdi : — some- 
times striking  for  a  moment,  but  fatiguing  and 
offensive  when  indulged  in  at  much  length.  On 
the  whole  we  should  say,  here  is  a  great  sacrifice 
of  the  intrinsic  charm  of  music  to  the  dramatic 
element,  without  corresponding  gain  to  the  latter. 
Some  of  the  instrumental  pieces  proved  interest- 
ing ;  some  dance  music,  (in  which  Verdi  is  usu- 
ally happy),  particularly  so, — that  Tarantella  for 
instance ;  but  not  so  the  Overture ;  its  softer  por- 
tions are  sick  music,  too  suggestive  of  the 
Traviata. 

We  think  the  "Vespers"  failed  to  awaken 
enthusiasm  in  the  audience.  Leaving  out  the 
show  (for  the  mhe  en  scene  was  rich),  and  the 
interest  in  the  singers  individually,  it  seemed  a 
rather  dreary  entertainment — by  no  means  Verdi's 
best,  although  his  most  ambitious. 

Mme.  CoLSOJT,  as  the  duchess  Helen,  sang  and 


acted  with  her  never-failing  propriety  and  charm  ; 
her  voice,  at  first  seeming,  rather  delicate  for 
Verdi,  gradually  winning  on  us  as  she  warmed  up 
in  her  part.  The  duet  with  Brignoli  (Henry) 
was  exquisitely  sung.  Sig.  Junca  made  an  im- 
posing John  of  Procida,  and  delivered  his  music 
artistically,  with  grand  voice,  albeit  rather  coldly. 
Sig.  Ferri  has  a  baritone  of  very  great  power, 
rich  and  musical  in  quality,  which  he  modulates 
at  times  to  strains  of  much  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness, although  he  is  too  apt  to  indulge  in  the 
overpowering.  His  intonation  is  true,  and  his 
style  artistic.  He  has  a  commanding  presence, 
which  suited  well  his  role  of  Guy  de  Montfort, 
the  French  tyrant  of  Sicily. 

There  was  a  very  large  audience,  eager  to  be 
pleased,  and  quickly  recognizing  what  was  good, 
but  not  much  warmed.  "  The  "  Vespers  "  will 
be  performed  again,  and  we  shall  try  to  find  more 
in  it. 


Second  Night.  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  was 
given  Tuesday  evening,  and  its  hacknied  strains 
seemed  positively  refreshing  after  Les  Vepres  Si- 
ciliennes  !  Here  at  least  was  something  genuine 
and  spontaneous  in  music.  The  performance 
was  of  average  excellence,  Brignoli  being  Ed- 
gardo,  and  Ashton  having  swollen  into  a  huge 
"  ton  of  man,"  Amodio.  The  lazy  tenor  gave 
us  some  of  his  best  moments ;  he  has  tones  of 
real  manly  beauty,  when  he  pleases,  and  he  has 
tones  that  are  nasal  and  of  pinched  and  vulgar 
quality  ;  now  and  then  will  he  emerge  from  this 
lower  element  and  through  a  passage,  or  a  whole 
air,  give  you  pure,  golden  and  expressive  tenor 
singing.  In  his  best,  he  sounds  more  like  Mario 
than  any  tenor  we  have  known. 

The  central  and  absorbing  feature  of  the  opera 
that  night  was  the  performance  of  the  newly  fa- 
mous Adelina  Patti  — "  little  Patti."  A 
young  girl,  a  mere  child  in  appearance,  slender, 
dark  and  beautiful,  a  delicate  copy  of  her  sister, 
Mme.  Strakosch,  with  all  the  simplicity  and  nat- 
ural enthusiasm  of  a  child,  she  sang  and  even 
acted  the  part  of  Luey  with  an  ease,  a  truthful- 
ness, and  an  artistic  finish,  that  astonished  and 
delighted  every  one,  and  suggested  very  high 
comparisons.  That  she  sings  as  well  as  Lind  and 
Bosio  and  Sontag  is  of  course  one  of  the  extrav- 
aganzas of  New  York  critics,  proving,  however, 
the  real  enthusiasm  she  created.  Her  voice  is  a 
delicate,  pure,  reedy,  sympathetically  vibrating 
soprano,  very  evenly  developed,  from  brightest 
notes  in  alt  to  good  positive  low  tones  of  passion. 
Throughout,  its  quality  has  native  refinement,  as 
if  given  herfoj  fine,  high  uses,  and  not  for  cheap 
dramatic  intensities  or  dazzling  feats  of  mere 
skill.  She  really  seems  destined  for  an  artist ; 
she  shows  grace  of  nature.  It  must  be  by  a  su- 
perior instinct  partly,  although  of  course  at  the 
same  time  creditable  in  the  highest  degree  to  her 
education,  that  she  can  sing  you  all  the  music  of 
so  difficult  a  part  as  Lucia,  in  a  manner  almost 
as  artistically  satisfying,  as  her  fresh,  maiden-like, 
sincere  devotion  to  her  task  is  charming.  The 
freshness  and  vitality  of  such  a  voice,  of  such  a 
nature,  united  with  such  delicacy,  such  instincts 
of  good  ta^te,  is  reviving  to  one's  faith.  Her  ex- 
ecution is  certainly  most  wonderful  for  one  so 
young,  —  so  perfect  that  you  continually  forget 
to  think  it  strange.  There  is  an  evenness  and 
symmetry  in  all  her  voice  achieves,  which  one 
expects  only  of  high  artists.     This  was  strikingly 
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apparent  in  her  s!ni_nna'  of  Spargid'amnr,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  of  the  crazy  scene.  We  usually 
dread  that  scene ;  most  prima  donnas  make  it 
maudlin,  and  we  squirm  under  it.  But  here  a 
young  girl  gives  it,  both  in  song  and  action,  in  a 
manner  that  well  satisfies  its  requirements,  while 
there  is  nothing  overdone,  no  nonsense  about  it, 
but  all  agreeable  and  not  offending  the  artistic 
feeling. 

In  the  great  scene  of  the  betrothal,  the  Sextet, 
she  showed  good  dramatic  qnalities,  an  intensity 
remarkable  for  one  so  young,  and  her  voice  rose 
clear  and  effective  above  the  whole  mass  of  voices 
and  instruments.  Of  course  her  acting  cannot 
be  called  impassioned ;  it  is  chaste  and  simple, 
youthful  as  it  should  be ;  thank  Heaven,  she  has 
not  yet  caught  the  trick  of  premature  impassioned 
utterance  !  Nor  can  we  call  her  action  or  her 
movement  graceful ;  but  it  was  all  appropriate 
and  well  conceived.  True  to  her  part  in  all,  she 
added  nothing,  and  no  applause  could  draw  her 
out  of  her  character  to  make  acknowledgements ; 
that  was  a  good  sign. 

Whether  she  really  have  the  heavenly  gift  of 
genius,  is  a  question  which  we  need  not  be  impa- 
tient to  have  answered.  So  far  all  is  good  ;  may 
it  only  keep  a  good  direction  !  The  most  impor- 
tant question  is :  Will  the  voice  wear  well  ?  It 
is  of  that  same  reedy  quality  as  her  sister's,  only 
finer,  and  one  trembles  lest  by  overworking  it  get 
ruined.  Total  abstinence  from  Verdi  would 
seem  at  least  a  prudent  maxim  for  her.  With 
these  hints  we  must  congratulate  the  manage- 
ment upon  the  treasure  they  have  got  in  little 
Patti. 


Third  Night.  On  Wednesday  we  enjoyed 
about  the  best  performance  we  remember  of  Er- 
nani.  Four  such  artists  as  Mme.  Colson,  and 
Signors  Stigelli,  Ferri  and  Susini,  have  sel- 
dom sung  together  here  in  any  opera ;  all  admi- 
rable singers,  and  of  goodly  presence  too.  It  was 
all  well  sung.  Stigelli,  if  there  were  any  doubt 
of  it  before,  established  himself  that  night  as  a 
right  manly,  satisfying  and  artistic  tenor.  His 
voice,  German  though  he  be,  was  fully  adequate 
to  all  the  demands  of  the  trying  Verdi  music ; 
all  was  delivered  in  rich,  honest  chest  tones; 
there  were  moments  of  superb  abandon,  while 
true  artistic  feeling  and  good  judgment  tempered 
all.  He  is  awkward  in  appearance;  but  his 
mind  and  voice  triumphed  in  spite  of  that.  Our 
friend  Brignoli  might,  were  he  morally  capable, 
learn  some  good  lessons  from  this  man. 

The  basso  Susini  made  a  dignified  Don  Sylva, 
and  delivered  his  round  ponderous  tones  in  excel- 
lent style.  Sig.  Ferri,  too,  was  a  stately  and 
effective  Carlo  Quinto,  singing  nobly,  only  at 
times  too  overpoweringly.  The  choruses,  also, 
were  in  fine  mood,  and  the  brilliant  finales,  — 
either  of  them  enough  to  obliterate  the  "  Ves- 
pers "  —  were  performed  superbly. 

But  we  are  leaving  out  the  eyes  of  the  per. 
trait.  The  charming  Colson  was  never  more  so 
than  in  the  part  of  Elvira  ;  her  voice,  her  singing 
and  her  action  were  throughout  as  purely  edify- 
ing as  that  music  would  allow.  She  is  an  artist, 
one  feels  always  sure  of. 


A  MnsiCAL  NovEi.. — We  have  dipped  here  and 
there  with  groat  pleasure  into  the  sheets  of  a  new 
novel,  just  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Lippincott   &   Co.,  of  Philadelphia.       It   is   called 


"  Coiiipensalion ;  or.  Always  a  Future."  The  author 
is  Miss  Anne  M.  H.  Brewster,  a  Philadelphia 
lady,  of  fine  culture,  and  evidently  some  depth  of 
experience,  who  is  devotedly  at  home  in  the  best 
music,  a  wide  reader,  a  passionate  lover  of  nature 
and  of  art  generally,  and  who  has  furnished  some 
very  interesting  sketches  during  the  year  past  to  these 
columns.  It  is  her  first  book,  but  shows  the  practised 
writer,  and  one  who  has  lived  much  and  observed 
much  in  spheres  of  higher  culture. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  in  Switzerland.  It  shows 
fine  feeling  for  nature  ;  insight  into  characters,  with 
a  happy  gift  of  portraying  them  ;  a  deep  religious 
feeling  ;  and  a  keen  zest  for  all  that  is  aesthetic,  even 
in  the  minor  every-day  details  of  life,  but  most  of  all 
for  music,  in  interesting  and  original  discussions  and 
descriptions  of  which  the  book  abounds.  We  have 
room  now  only  for  a  single  extract : 

Ehienle'z  drew  his  bow  over  his  Straduarius,  and 
soft,  pleading  tones  poured  out  from  it,  which  thrilled 
us  to  the  very  heart ;  our  thoughts  grew  tearful  and 
sad,  as  he  improvised  from  his  own  memories  of  the 
past.  After  awhile,  Mr.  Merie  and  Tante  Cecile  left 
us,  and  he  laid  down  the  instrument,  and,  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand,  said,  half  reproachfully  :  "  Made- 
moiselle Merle,  you  have  never  played  Beethoven  for 
me." 

"  Because,"  answered  Marie,  "  I  have  not  dared 
to." 

"  And  yet  yon  play  Chopin  for  me  without  timid- 
ity V 

"  Yes ;  because  Chopin  had  not  yet  grown  so  tram- 
meled with  conceits  and  traditions  of  pedants.  In 
another  twenty-five  years  one  will  feel  timid  in  play- 
ing Chopin." 

"  What  a  wide  difference  there  is  between  the 
music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Men- 
delssohn and  Chopin !"  said  Ehrenherz ;  "  and  each 
so  beautiful  in  his  own  peculiar  genre,  each  one  tell- 
ing his  own  tale  of  '  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle 
hopes !'  " 

"  De  Lanz,"  I  remarked,  "  that  clever  Russian 
writer,  says,  '  that  Haydn's  loves  end  in  hymeneals, 
and  Mozart's  in  festivals.'  " 

"  That  is  a  pretty  idea  !"  cried  Marie ;  "  then 
Weber's  end  in  a  wedding  also  ;  but  not  a  wedding 
like  Haydn's  ;  it  is  during  the  age  of  chivalry,  and 
the  lover  is  a  princely,  valorous  knight,  and  his  lady 
love  some  gentle,  lovely  young  Chatelaine.  Men- 
delssohn's loves  are  also  satisfactory,  ending  in  law- 
ful, honorable  maniage,  but  more  calm  and  domes- 
tic." 

Ehrenherz  smiled  sadly,  as  he  added  his  tribute  to 
our  fanciful  comparisons  :  "But  Beethoven's  loves," 
he  said,  "  lead  to  no  such  happiness ;  they  follow  a 
solemn  harmony  which  seems  to  descend  to  a  tomb. 
Sometimes  they  tell,  indistinctly,  of  a  sad,  mournful 
tragedy,  too  awful  to  give  in  detail,  and  over  which 
his  profound  chords  draw  a  heavy  veil ;  sometimes  a 
glorious,  funeral  hymn,  as  if  mourning  for  a  love 
that  gave  one  pride  to  dwell  upon." 

"  Chopin's  loves,"  said  Marie,  "  lead  also  to  the 
tomb,  but  not  a  hopeful  tomb,  like  Beethoven's ;  a 
wild  cry  of  despair  rings  out,  as  if  there  were  no  hope 
of  meeting  hereafter ;  then  a  sob  of  remorseful  agony, 
as  if  the  love  had  been  for  a  lost  spirit.  Never,  never 
do  his  loves  lead  to  the  belief  that  his  better  nature 
had  been  gratified  or  elevated  by  them.  What  wild 
cries  of  sorrow  pour  out  in  his  Nocturnes  ;  what  des- 
pair in  his  Scherzos,  and  hopelessness  in  his  Pre- 
ludes !  This,  par  exemple," — and  she  played  over  the 
touching,  beautiful  Prelude  in  Re  bemol,  through  the 
whole  of  which  one  feels  "  the  old  wound,  ever 
aching."  "  What  solemn  tales  of  remorse  they  tell !" 
she  continued  ;  "  of  a  high-toned  spirit,  humiliated 
and  abased  at  the  desecration  of  that  one  feeling, 
which  should  never  be  profaned  !  And  then  it  seems 
as  if  through  all  the  wailing  there  rises  gloriously, 
from  time  to  time,  a  he.avenly  strain,  breathing  out  : 
'  thus  could  my  spirit  have  loved,  had  my  baser  na- 
ture let  it  soar  aloft.'  Sometimes  the  meiody  sounds 
like  the  cry  of  a  Franccsca  di  Rimini ;  the  access- 
ories of  the  composition  suggest  the  cloudy  depths  of 
an  Inferno,  and  through  the  gloomy  space  sweep 
those  two  weary  souls,  with  '  no  loving  prayer  to 
stay  them,'  solemnly  chanting  their  lost  heaven,  their 
bitter  remorse,  and  yet  their  mournful  happiness 
even  in  hell, — 

*  piacer  si  forte, 
Che  como  vedi  ancor  Don  ui'abbandona.'  " 

Wo  both  remained  silent ;  we  could  not  speak,  for 
we  wore  so  touched  with  the  enthusiastic  girl's  tone 
of  voice  and  sweet,  young,  solemn  face,  both  expres- 
sing deep,  sincere  emotion  and  feeling,  which  is 
woman's  most  powerful  eloquence.     Her  hands  ramb- 


led over  the  keys  of  the  piano  as  if  searching  for 
some  thought.  Chopin's  wild  Lament  came  stealing 
out  first,  with  its  choking,  pioud  sorrow  ;  then,  after 
a  short  preluding  of  chords,  filled  with  uncertainty, 
she  dashed  off  into  one  of  Chopin's  wildest  Pyrrhic 
Polonaises. 

M\n\  Corrtspnhitte. 

New  York,  Jan.  3.  —  I  promised,  in  my  last,  to 
give  you  a  resume  of  Mr.  Schixitter's  lectures  on 
Music ;  as,  on  account  Of  the  holidays,  the  first  half 
of  the  course  is  divided  from  the  second  by  a  pause, 
I  shall  try  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  first  six  now. 
In  the  first  lecture,  M.  Schlotter  gave  a  hasty,  yet 
comprehensive  sketch  of  the  history  of  Music,  from 
the  Christian  era  to  the  sixteenth  century.  He  said 
that  our  present  system  of  Music  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  with  the  Greeks,  but  in  his 
opinion,  this  was  a  mistake.  The  Greek  Music  died 
in  its  infancy,  a  lovely  child,  but  incap.able  of  maturi- 
ty. As  long  as  any  of  its  elements  were  mingled  with 
those  of  our  music,  so  long  was  the  development  of 
the  latter  retarded,  and  it  only  improved  in  propor- 
tion as  [the  influence  of  ancient  music  died  away. 
Music,  as  we  know  it,  had  its  origin  in  the  catacombs 
and  caves  in  which  the  early  Christians  held  their  se- 
cret assemblies.  The  rude  chants  to  which  they  adap- 
ted their  hymns  soon,  by  frequent  repetition,  became 
form,  and  in  the  fourth  century  a  number  of  these 
were  in  general  use.  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan, 
born  333,  was  the  principal  founder  of  regular  chants, 
and  also  established  four  scales,  from  d — d,  e — e,  f — 
f,  and  g — g.  The  next  collector  and  compiler  of 
church  music,  the  only  kind  then  in  use,  was  St.  Greg- 
ory, who  lived  during  the  sixth  century.  He  added 
four  more  scales  to  those  fixed  by  St.  Ambrose,  and 
made  a  law  that  his  chants  should  be  sung  in  congre- 
gations. Some  of  them  are  still  sung  in  Episcopal 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  as  is  well  known.  Mr. 
Schlotter  gave  two  specimens  of  them,  of  course  with 
modem  harmony. 

Charlemagne  did  much  for  the  advancement  and 
improvement  of  music.  The  first  attempts  at  harmo- 
ny are  generally  ascribed  to  Hubald,  a  Flemish  monk, 
who  died  in  930  ;  but  the  foundation  which  he  laid 
was  built  upon  a  century  later,  by  Guido,  of  Arezzo. 
He  also  improved  the  notation  of  music,  which  before 
this  had  been  written  on  two  lines,  with  mere  dots  of 
two  colors.  Guido  added  two  lines,  and  applied  to 
the  different  notes  the  names  of  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  &c., 
which  were  the  first  syllables  in  the  lines  of  a  hymn 
to  St.  John,  the  Baptist.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  brought  increased  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment in  harmony  and  notation,  also  the  establishment 
of  notes  of  different  value,  and  of  rhythm.  Franco, 
of  Cologne,  and  Adam  de  la  Hale  were  prominent 
names  at  this  time.  In  England,  meanwhile,  atten- 
tion was  being  said  to  the  theory  of  music. 

Until  the  thirteenth  century,  when  rhythm  and  har- 
mony were  established,  melody  had  been  considered 
as  secondary  in  music.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
troubadours  or  menestriers  became  more  and  more 
prevalent,  who  cultivated  melody  solely.  One  of  the 
chief  and  first  of  these  was  Thibaut,  King  of  Navarre, 
who,  subject  to  a  hopeless  passion  for  Queen  Blanche 
of  Castillo,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  was  adrised  to  soothe 
his  sorrows  with  music,  and  found  it  an  effectual 
remedv.  The  first  attempt  at  opera  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  little  play  performed  at  Parisin  1313,  which  con- 
tained two  songs,  by  Adam  de  la  Hale.  Mr.  Schlot- 
ter plaved  the  airs  of  these  two  songs,  the  second  of 
which  sounded  quite  modern,  and  pive  an  amusing 
sketch  of  this  little  operetta,  which  w.is  called  Robin 
and  Marianne.  In  Germany,  Mr.  Schlotter  next  ob- 
served, harmony  was  not  introduced  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  in  France  part  songs  had  been  known 
before,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  where  much  attention 
was  paid  to  the  theory  of  music,  hymns  were  sung 
with  three  or  four  different  voices,  and  music  was  pa- 
tronized hv  the  higher  classes  and  the  church.  Wil- 
liam de  Foye,  about  this  time,  distinsruished  himself 
by  his  compositions,  and  was  called  to  Rome,  whei-o 
ni.anv  of  his  Masses  are  still  to  he  foimd  in  the  libra- 
rvof  the  Vatican.  His  harmony  was  always  full,  his 
melody  heavy  and  hard.     Ho  died  in  1432. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


New  Orleans. — Our  opera  hou.ses,  notwithstand- 
ing the  cold  weather,  have  both  been  well  attended 
during  the  week.  At  the  new  one  in  Bourbon  street, 
the  tragic  and  the  comic  muse  have  alternately  pre- 
sided and  the  higli  priest,  and  priestOiises,  St.  Urbaiu 
and  Gucsmar,  Matliieu,  Ecarlat,  Melchisedec.  (a 
good  name,  liv  the  way,  for  a  priest,)  and  Gennibrel, 
have  oHiciatcd  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  lovers 
of  'ipera.     At  the  old  house,  in  Orleans  street,  Phil- 
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lippe,  Dalmont  and  Latournerie,  together  with  the 
ballet,  still  retain  their  hold  upon  the  preferences  of 
their  admirers,  and  win  their  share  of  the  patronage 
and  the  applaase. — Picayune,  Dec.  25. 

Philadelphia. — The  performance  of  The  Mes- 
siah, last  evening,  by  our  own  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  was  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  festivities 
of  Christmas  week,  and  was,  in  many  respects,  wor- 
thy of  the  great  composer. 

Handel's  Melodies,  more  properly  called  Airs,  for 
he  was  seldom  guilty  of  more  than  four  bars  of  mel- 
ody consecutively — are,  in  the  hands  of  common- 
place performers,  immensely  dry  and  unedifying. 
Competent  interpreters  of  the  Handeliau  school  are 
unfortunately  rare,  even  among  artists.  It  requires 
in  the  singer,  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  senti- 
ment, a  careful  and  even  rigorous  observance  of  the 
tempo,  and  admits  of  none  of  those  liberties,  too  fre- 
quently allowable  in  the  Italian  school.  Several  of 
the  solos  were,  however,  very  fairly  rendered  last 
evening.  Miss  McC.  sang  the  beautiful  aria  fur  con- 
tralto, 

'•  He  was  despised  and  rejected," 

in  a  thoroughly  artistic  manner,  and  with  that  pathos 
which  it  requires.  She  was  enthusiastically  applaud- 
ed and  deservedly  encored.  The  tenor,  Mr.  H.,  al- 
though laboring  under  a  severe  cold,  acquitted  him- 
self creditably.  Much  of  the  part  intrusted  to  him 
was  thus  necessarily  omitted. 

Mr.  Thomas,  who  we  believe  Is  a  stranger  here, 
gave  !the  principal  bass  part  with  care  and  finish. 
His  execution  of  the  difficult  and  trying  air,  "  The 
trumpet  shall  sound,"  (the  trumpet  did  sound  most  ex- 
cruciatingly ! )  deserves  much  praise. 

The  performance  of  the  solos,  "  Rejoice  greatly  0 
daughter  of  Zion  !  "  and  "  Se  shall  feed  his  floclc  like 
a  shepherd."  the  first  sung  by  Miss  R.,  the  latter  by 
Miss  S.,  is  highly  to  be  commended. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  choruses  were  rendered 
with  power  and  precision.  We  would  especially  cite 
"  For  unto  us  a  child  is  horn."  and  the  "  Hallelujah," 
in  which  the  breadth  and  grandeur  of  Handel  are 
pre-eminent. 

The  great  lack  of  unity  in  the  pei-formance  of  the 
chorus,  "  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray  ;  we  have 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way,"  strongly  suggested  a 
singular  application  of  the  words. 

Mr.  B.  Carr  Cross  conducted  the  orchestra,  which 
was  excellent,  and  the  accompaniments  generally 
were  all  that  conld  be  desired. — Bulletin,  Dec.  30. 

New  Yoke. — Christmas  Eve,  according  to  an- 
nouncement, the  Harmonic  Society  gave  the  oratorio 
of  "  Messiah  "  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

The  performance  was  not  superior  to  those  we 
have  had  by  this  Association  heretofore.  Some  of 
the  choruses  were  rendered  in  a  very  imperfect  man- 
ner, while  others  were  highly  satisfactory.  "  His 
yoke  is  easy  "  and  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  "  w  ere 
sung  finely. 

The  favorite  chorus,  "  For  unto  us  a  Son  is  born," 
was  rendered  very  ineffective  by  the  manner  of  be- 
•towing light  and  shade;  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
voices  should  be  kept  so  pianissimo  in  the  first  part 
that  the  whole  soprano  chorus  has  not  the  weight  of 
a  single  voice.  It  is  the  intermediate  shades  which 
color  either  music  or  paintings  with  beauty.  Voices 
hushed  to  a  shrill  whisper,  and  without  any  crescendo 
plunging  into  a  fortissimo  passage  at  once,  has  no 
other  effect  than  that  which  a  fife  and  a  drum  make 
on  the  ear — extremes  are  rarely  pleasant. 

Madame  Bishop's  voice  sounded  quite  natural,  and 
proved  that  she  was  as  spirited  an  oratorio  singer  as 
formerly.  We  must  object  to  her  pecnliar  enuncia- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  the  many  young  singers  around 
her,  who  might  be  misled  by  it.  This  peculiarity  in 
some  passages  became  ludicrous.  In  the  words, 
"  He  shall  bring  peace  unto  the  heathen,"  Madame 
Bishop  persisted  in  saying,  "  He  shall  bring  peace 
nnto  the  /ie-heathen."  Likewise,  the  introduction  of 
roulades  in  Handel's  music  is  in  doubtful  taste,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas. 

Miss  Coleman  did  herself  great  credit ;  her  im- 
provement is  truly  wonderful.  Her  voice  is  very 
fresh  and  pure,  which,  notwithstanding  her  timidity, 
was  entirely  at  her  command.  Her  efforts  were 
warmly  applauded  by  the  audience. 

Mrs.  Westervelt,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Simpson 
sang  the  music  correctly,  but  in  such  a  spiritless 
manner,  Jthat  it  fell  coldly  on  the  audience,  though 
all  are  possessed  of  charming  voices.  We  hope,  if 
the  Harmonic  Society  intend  to  give  the  "  Messiah  " 
next  year,  that  they  will  commence  their  rehearsals 
immediately,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  equal  justice  to 
all  the  choruses, 

The  Jardine  organ  was  a  great  .addition  to  the  or- 
chestra, and  produced  some  fine  effects  in  the  "Pas- 
toral Symphony,"  and  also  in  the  chorases.    Mr. 


George  Bristow  conducted  in  his  usual  manner. 
How  we  wished  we  were  Santa  Claus,  or  some  other 
good  geni,  to  be  able  to  endow  this  talented  musician 
with  a  certain  amount  of  fire  and  energy,  which  is  all 
he  needs  to  make  a  great  reputation  for  himself,  and 
without  which  he  can  never  inspire  either  the  orches- 
tral or  choral  department  under  his  control  with  the 
ideas  of  the  composer. — Musical  World. 

(From  Correspondence  of  the  Musical  World.) 

Buffalo,  K  T.,  Dec.  21.— Our  home  talent  has 
been  unusually  quiet  this  season  ;  a  few  miscellaneous 
concerts,  and  Romberg's  "  Song  of  the  Bell,"  by  the 
Liedertafel,  being  the  only  efforts  worth  mentioning. 

Our  musical  wants,  however,  have  been  amply  pro- 
vided for  by  the  diff^erent  operatic  companies  which 
have  visited  us.  To  the  Parodi  troupe  we  are  espe- 
cially indebted ;  they  having  remained  here  two 
weeks,  giving  us,  in  admirable  style,  the  operas  of 
Ernani,  Trovatore,  Traviata,  Poliuto,  Favorita,  Lu- 
crezia,  Lucia,  Norma,  and  11  Barhiere. 

The  Parodi  troupe  have  received  two  accessions 
from  this  city,  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  F.  Miller,  an 
excellent  musician,  who  acts  as  manager,  and  Miss 
Hattie  Brown,  one  of  our  most  popular  vocalists. 

We  also  had  a  week  of  English  opera,  by  the  Es- 
cott  and  Miranda  troupe,  but  this  has  already  been 
noticed  in  your  columns. 

Our  last  musical  Ifeast  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Cooper  troupe.  This  is  an  excellent  company,  and 
they  deserve  a  much  better  reception  than  they  met 
with  here.  Miss  Milner  is  a  most  pleasing  artiste, 
and  she  never  fails  to  secure  the  approbation  of  her 
audience,  Her  powers  are  best  displayed  in  La  Son- 
nambula,  the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  the  Barber, 
etc.  She  was  ably  supported  by  Messrs.  Bowler,  Eu- 
dolphsen.  Cook,  and  others.  The  performance  of 
Mr.  Cooper  on  the  violin  was  a  noticeable  feature  in 
these  entertainments  ;  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  so  em- 
inent a  violinist  should  not  let  himself  be  heard  as  a 
soloist. 

I  regret  to  state  that  this  troupe  were  subjected  to 
considerable  when  here  by  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Carr 
(manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Theatre),  to  interrupt, 
or  rather  prevent,  one  of  their  performances.  Mr. 
Carr  claims  that  they  made  an  engagement  to  per- 
form at  his  theatre,  and  having  failed  to  keep  this 
engagement,  he  issued  an  attachment  and  seized  the 
music  of  Der  Freyschutz  just  before  the  rising  of  the 
curtain.  'The  public  care  little  whether  Mr.  Carr's 
claim  is  a  just  or  an  unjust  one,  but  they  will  not  soon 
forget  his  attempts  to  mar  their  evening's  enjoyment. 
Truly  yours,        A  Natueal. 

Texas. — A  music-dealer  and  teacher  in  Milan 
Co.,  writes  the  following  description  of  his  opera- 
tions : 

"I  have  a  regular  store  in  my  dwelling  house,  which 
is  situated  on  the  main  street.  I  have  bought  it,  and 
what  is  better,  paid  for  it,  and  eight  building  lots. 
On  one  side  of  my  store  I  have  sheet  music  (not 
enough  to  hurt),  and  small  instruments,  and  a  couple 
of  pianos,  melodeons,  etc. ;  expect  books  on  commis- 
sion also  ;  and  pray  sir,  guess  what  I  have  got  on  the 
other  side  of  the  store  ?  If  yon  were  not  a  born  Yan- 
kee I  would  not  ask  yon  to  guess,  and  really  in  spite 
of  Yankeeism,  I  do  not  think  a  man  in  Massachu- 
setts could  guess  at  first  pop  what  I  have  on  the  other 
side  of  my  store.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  is  writ- 
ten on  my  sign  (18  feet  long  Ij  feet  wide),  "  Family 
Groceries,  cheap  for  Cash."  I  follow  Beethoven's 
advice,  which  he  gave  to  his  music  publishers,  when 
they  complained  of  so  few  customers  coming  :  "  Sell 
Lager  beer  and  Sausages ;  something  to  eat  will 
draw  customers."  And  so  I  think ;  something  to 
eat  will  always  sell.  So  now  you  know  what  I  have 
got  on  two  sides  of  my  store,  now  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  have  on  the  third  and  fourth  sides  ;  on  the 
former,  a  couple  of  windows  and  a  door  (not  either 
of  them  for  sale),  and  on  the  latter  side  is  a  huge  fire- 
place, —  how  cold  it  is  now  here  !  we  have  had  sleigh- 
ing ;  lots  of  cattle  and  several  teamsters  frozen  to 
death  ;  such  a  time  was  never  known.  But  what  is 
on  the  floor  in  my  store  I  have  already  mentioned, 
viz.,  pianos  and  melodeons  ;  and  what  is  going  to 
hang  on  the  ceiling  is  chairs  and  other  furniture.  I 
have  sewing  machines  also  coming,  and  other  patent 
contrivances.  Now  say  I  am  not  a  business  man  ! 
knowing  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  teaching  fourteen 
pupils." 
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MiTSio  BY  Mah,. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  Buppliep. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applie.<!  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  witli  Piano  Acoompaniment. 
Little  Joys.     Song.  R.  R.  Frohock,  25 

A  pretty,  sentimental  melody  to  a  little  poem  of 
much  beauty. 

The  Autumn,  of  our  years.  Geo.  Barker.  25 

Forever  more.     Sacred  Song.  "  25 

May  be  recommended  without  hesitation.    They  are 
choice  in  sentiment,  and  wedded  to  fine  music. 

C.  W.  Glover.  25 
S.  Lover.  25 


Daylight  is  fading.    Ballad. 
The  rose  and  the  bow. 


I  love  the  summer  blossoms.  J.  W.  Cherry,  25 

Three  very  pretty  songs,  selected  from  the  latest  and 
best  of  English  novelties. 


Forget  thee.    Ballad. 


W.  F.  Wrighton.  25 


Another  new  ballad  by  this  fascinating  author, 
whose  song  ''  Dearest  Spot "  met  with  such  great  fa- 
vor, and  who  has  since  strengthened  his  reputation  by 
a  number  of  light,  graceful  songs,  among  which  de- 
serve particular  mention  "  Her  bright  smile  haunts 
me  still,"  "  Trusting  in  thee,"  '•  You  may  win  him 
back  by  kindness,"  &c. 

I've  only  200  a  year.    Comic  Song.    H.  Walker.  25 

Lament  of  a  bachelor  who  would  fain  marry,  but 
thinks  he  cannot  alford  it  with  an  income  of  but  £200 
since  ladies  are  so  extravagant. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Valse  de  Concert.  F.  de  Breuning.  50 

A  light  and  brilliant  composition  of  medium  difS- 
eulty. 


Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel. 


Ferd.  Beyer.  25 


A  rather  easy  arrangement,  of  all  the  gems  in  this 
highly  BuceesBful  opera.  It  is  one  of  the  well-known 
set,  the  "  Young  Pianist's  Repertoire." 

Home,  sweet  Home.     Transc.    Btinley  Richards.  40 

A  new  arrangement  which  has  peculiar  claims  to 
the  friendly  notice  of  amateur-players.  It  almost 
seems  to  be  written  for  lady  pianists  ;  as  the  strength 
of  the  wrists  is  hardly  brought  into  requisition,  and 
all  the  work  is  left  to  the  fingers,  which  must  be  plied 
nimbly  and  rapidly,  to  attain  the  full  effect. 

The  Vesper  hymn.     Transcr.  B.  Richards.  50 

In  the  same  stylo  as  the  above. 

San  scouci  Galop.  J.  Czerkaski.  25 

A  brilliant  piece  of  dance  music,  quite  a  favorite  in 
London,  where  the  author  is  leader  of  a  much  sought 
for  band. 

Books. 

LiBBETTOS  of  the  Operas,  "  Martha,"  by  EIolow ; 
"  Favorita,"  by  Donizetti,  and  "  Puritani,"  by 
Bellini.  With  English  and  Italian  Words  and 
the  Music  of  the  principal  Airs,  each  25 

These  are  published  in  continuation  of  Ditson  & 
Co.'s  popular  Series  of  Standard  Opera  Librettos  and 
cannot  fail  to  prove  indispensable  to  opeia-goers. 
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Wagner  and  the  School  of  Liszt. 

(From  the  Neut  Wittier  Mu^ik-Zfitung.) 

AVagner's  object  and  works  differ  so  materially 
from  those  of  the  Weimar  (Lisztian)  school,  that 
it  would  cause  surprise  to  see  both,  even  most  re- 
cently, so  often  rejiarded,  admired,  or  condemned 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  if  superficiality, 
forced  enthusiasm  and  hatred  had  not  always  ar- 
rosrated  the  right  of  judging;  first. 

Wagner's  reformatory  efforts  are  directed  ex- 
clusively to  the  musical  drama,  or  opera.  Hang- 
ing himself  on  to  Gluck,  he  resolutely  insists, 
above  all  things,  on  the  dramatic  truth  and  char- 
acter of  the  music ;  in  order  to  attain  this,  he  re- 
quires the  closest  connection  and  blending  of  the 
musical  and  dramatic  declamation,  going  so  far  as 
to  say  that,  in  every  case,  the  music  must  be  ren- 
dered subordinate  to  the  words. 

This  theory,  springing  from  a  great  truth,  in- 
volves a  great  error  in  its  last  deduction.  That 
the  music  of  an  opera,  like  the  words,  must  faith- 
fully mirror  the  soul,  feelings,  passions,  and  char- 
acters of  the  dramatis  personce  is  that  great  truth 
of  which  Gluck  was  the  first  champion,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  the  most  sacred  exponents.  But 
that  the  inward  world  of  our  minds  can  be  de- 
clared to  us  in  two  languages — in  words  and 
tones — at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  in  each  of 
these  languages  be  expressed  in  an  artistically 
independent  and  separate  form,  is  a  secret  of  two- 
fold creation  constituting  a  mystery  to  be  pene- 
trated by  no  theory.  It  is  revealed  only  to  gen- 
ius, and  through  the  latter  to  us. 

Wagner's  analytically-doctrinal  theory  leads 
him,?in  a  one-sided  endeavor  to  attain  the  musi- 
cal characterization  of  the  words,  into  a  system 
of  musical  declamation  without  end  and  without 
purport.  It  gives  us  a  succession  of  emotions,  of 
lyrical  and  passionate  touches,  but  scarcely  ever 
does  real  feeling  or  passion — profound  and  beam- 
ing from  a  single  focus — present  itself  to  us  in 
mighty  and  complete  grandeur.  Yet  emotions 
should  receive  form  and  flowing  ease  in  the  mel- 
ody from  the  artist's  creative  power.  It  is  not 
the  recitative  but  the  melody  which  is  the  creative 
act  of  genius,  and,  in  opera  as  well  as  in  the  s:pr,.- 
phony,  music  is  an  absolute  and  independent  power 
and.  art. 

Now  no  one  supports  this  very  absolutism  of 
music  more  loudly  than  the  disciples  of  Liszt's 
school.  Beethoven's  symphonies  have  stirred 
these  gentlemen  up  very  strangely  !  Because  his 
symphonies  display  to  us,  more  powerfully  than 
the  joy  and  passion  of  the  human  breast  ever 
previously  supposed  possible,  our  inward  souls, 
the  spiritual  life  of  nature,  and  even  the  holy 
and  mighty  terrors  of  a  world  to  come,  these  Ep- 
igoni  fancy  that  there  is  nothing  which  cannot  be 
said  and  represented  by  music.     But  one  little 

step  further  than   Beethoven,  and with  the 

immaterial  they  thrust  the  material  world  into 
music,  and  paint  everything :  presentiments, 
feelings,  thoughts,  storms  and  shipwrecks,  hunger 
and  inspiration.  Music  thus  becomes  a  symbolhm 
of  tone,  which  is  to  express  the  world  and  all  that 
it  contains ;  as,  however,  the  public  would  be 
sometimes  rather  too  much  puzzled  to  make  out 
its  meaning,  they  are  presented  with  a  printed 
commentary,  and  with  this  guiding  thread  have 
to  find  their  way  through,  and  escape  from,  the 
Ariadne  garden  of  programme-music. 

It  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon  of  our  age  that, 
over-excited  with  enjoyment  and  civilization,  it 
struggles  to  overstep  those  limits  in  which  true 
artistic  genius  moves  freely  and  harmoniously. 

Our  genial  friends  are  mostly  anything  rather 
than  artists ;  our  genial  friends  are — used  up ; 
for  usedupednesa  is  the  rotten  kernel  of  our  exag- 
gerated tendencies  in  creating  and  enjoying.  It  is 
this  we  have  to  thank  for  all  the  intentional  of-  ' 


fences  against  harmony,  for  the  numberless  bi- 
zarre caprices  of  musical  style,  for  the  overload- 
ing of  instrnmentation,  with  a  view  to  gigantic 
effects,  and  for  the  concerts  of  "  a  thousand  per- 
formers," which  threaten  with  destruction  true 
Art  as  well  as  good  taste.  As  "  irony  "  was  once 
considered  the  haut  gout  of  poetry  by  the  follow- 
ers of  the  romantic  school,  so  strange  uncouthness 
is  evidently  the  genius  of  the  Music  of  the  Fu- 
ture. 

The  prophets  of  Leipsic  pointed,  not  long  since, 
to  the  universal  and  restless  tendency  for  progress 
in  modern  times  as  their  justification.  We  tell 
them,  in  reply,  that,  though  it  is  true  the  domain 
of  creative  fancy  is  inexhaustible,  the  law  of 
Beauty  is  eternal  and  inviolable  ;  that  every  per- 
son endowed  with  strong  and  creative  individual- 
ity will  fashion  out  of  himself  a  world  of  his  own 
adorned  with  fresh  charms  of  beauty ;  that,  how- 
ever, real  progress  does  not  step  from  the  Super- 
natural into  the  Naturally-limited,  but  always 
sinks  again  into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart, 
whence  alone  the  spring  of  endlessness  gushes 
forth  ;  that  the  preponderating  civilization,  from 
the  heights  of  which  we  look  down  so  condescen- 
dingly on  the  old  naif  times  of  creativeness,  en- 
riches, it  is  true,  our  art-theory  with  new  percep- 
tions and  views,  and  places  at  the  command  of 
of  our  soul  new  causes  of  e-xcitement,  and  feel- 
ings, besides  giving  the  composer  increased  means 
for  a  more  effective  clothing  of  his  thoughts ;  but 
it  is  never  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of,  or 
even  augmenting,  the  real  creative  power  of  the 
soul.  If,  finally,  the  disciples  of  the  school  in 
question  lay  a  stress  upon  the  fact  that  music, 
ought,  henceforth,  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
law  of  characterization,  in  addition  to  that  of  ma- 
terially-formed beauty,  we  beg  to  inform  them 
that  every  art,  as  much  by  its  essential  attributes 
as  by  its  means  of  representation,  is  restricted  to 
natural  limits,  beyond  which  it  can  neither  work 
nor  characterize.  This  limit  commences  for  mu- 
sic at  the  phenomenon  of  the  material  world  ;  as 
far  as  this  is  concerned,  music  has  no  right  to 
paint,  describe,  hint  at,  etc.,  nay,  if  it  undertakes 
to  do  so,  it  degrades  itself  and  its  high  misjti'on.  ; 
that  of  being  the  interpreter  and  exponent  of  the 
immaterial  world.  So  often,  therefore,  as  we  see 
music,  leaving  this,  its  divine  home,  go  astray  and 
coquet — no  matter  under  what  mask — in  the  ser- 
vice of  materialism,  we  will  combat  it  in  the  name 
of  Art ! 


Milan  Cathedral. 

{From  Mrs.  Stowe's  Letters  to  the  Independent.) 

I  have  been  spending  a  good  part  of  this  day 
on  the  top  of  Milan  Cathedral — walking  up  and 
down  amid  its  forest  of  white  marble  spirets  and 
battlements,  and  looking  off  on  the  most  magnifi- 
cent panorama  of  the  distant  Alps  that  exists  in 
the  world. 

I  dimly  understand  that  there  be  critics  who 
look  coldly  on  Milan  Cathedral,  who  bring  to  it 
certain  preconceived  theories  of  art,  or  some 
technical  rules  by  which  they  try  and  find  it 
wanting.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  testing  Niag- 
ara Falls  by  a  code  of  criticism,  remarking  that 
the  spray  wants  solidity,  and  that  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  over  the  arch  are  too  vivid  for  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene — or  I  should  as  soon  try 
by  the  rules  of  technical  art  the  deep  arches, 
checkered  shadows,  vine-twined  trees,  and  flower- 
embroidered  ground  of  an  aboriginal  American 
forest.  If  a  person  docs  not  feel  it  and  docs  not 
like  it,  why,  he  does  not — it  may  be  no  fault  of  his 
— only  his  misfortune,  but  let  him  not  interrupt 
those  who  do  with  any  nonsense  about  Art.  Mi- 
lan Cathedral  is  a  growth  of  the  Christianized 
esthetic  mind  of  Northern  Italy :  it  is  just  the 


point  of  confluence  where  met;^the  strong  rever- 
ential earnest  spirit  of  the  northern  races  with 
the  airy  genius,  brilliant  fancy,  and  tender  senti- 
ment of  summer  skies  and  warmer-blooded  races. 
We  have  all  the  religious  sentiment  without  its 
gloom.  There  is  no  haggard,  dark  sublimity,  but 
sublimity  melting  into  beauty — the  sublimity  of 
the  ocean  when  every  wave  is  breaking  into  crests 
of  snowy  foam.  In  the  midst  of  the  citj- — amid 
common  and  ordinary  houses  it  stands  pure  and 
glittering  as  a  piece  of  winter  frost-work  ;  and 
the  whiteness  of  its  thousand  spires  against  a  blue 
Italian  sky  has  a  loveliness  of  effect  which  can 
no  more  cease  to  charm,  than  can  the  oft-repeated 
yet  ever  new  miracles  of  nature. 

Who  can  describe  it !  So  vast,  yet  so  fine,  so 
thread-like  and  lace-like  in  its  lightness,  so  full 
and  ornate  in  its  regal  abundance  of  detail. 
The  marble  below  is  somewhat  stained  and 
blackened  by  time,  but  as  you  look  upward  and 
follow  the  line  of  architectural  ornament,  it  is 
beautiful  to  see  how  the  marble  refines  and  puri- 
fies itself  from  the  stains  of  earth,  till  all  its  bat- 
tlements and  snowy  spires,  crowned  with  fijures 
of  saints  and  angels,  seem  to  dwell  in  the  reuions 
of  snow  purity,  to  have  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
a  transfiguration. 

But  you  go  up  on  the  roof,  and  you  walk  upon 
the  battlements  or  ascend  the  highest  tower,  and 
you  seem  to  have  passed  high  out  of  the  region 
of  commonplace  things.  The  beautiful  plains  of 
Lombardy  lie  around  you  like  a  map,  and  the  ho- 
rizon is  glittering  with  the  entire  sweep  of  the 
Alps,  like  a  solemn  senate  of  archangels  with  di- 
amond mail  and  glittering  crowns.  The  Mont 
Blanc,  Monte  Rosa  with  his  countenance  of  light, 
the  Jungfrau,  and  all  the  weird  brethren  of  the 
Oberland,  rise  one  after  another  to  your  delishtcd 
gaze,  and  the  range  of  the  Tyrol  goes  far  off  in- 
to the  blue  of  the  sky.  All  around,  wherever 
you  turn,  is  the  unbroken  phalanx  of  mountains; 
and  this  temple,  with  its  ten  thousand  statues  all 
standing  in  attitudes  of  ecstasy  or  praise  or  pray- 
er, seems  like  a  worthy  altar,  a  fitting  shrine,  for 
the  great  plain  which  these  beautiful  mountains 
inclose.  It  seems  to  give  all  Northern  ItaK-  to 
God. 

To  speak  of  ten  thousand  statues  is  not  a  mere 
poetical  phrase.  When  all  is  completed  there 
will  be  ten  thousand — at  present  thev  number 
only  seven  thousand. 

■The  effect  of  these  statues  in  this  high,  pure 
air,  in  this  solemn  and  glorious  scenery,  is  pecu- 
liar. They  seem  a  meet  companionship  for  thc.«e 
high  regions.  They  seem  to  stand  exultant  on 
their  spires,  poised  lightly  as  etherial  creatures, 
the  fit  inhabitants  of  the  blue,  pure  sky.  One 
feels  that  they  have  done  with  earth — one  can 
fancy  them  a  band  of  white-robed  kings  and 
priests  forever  ministering  in  that  great  temple 
of  which  the  Alps  are  the  walls,  and  the  Cathe- 
dral the  heart  and  centre. 

This  afternoon  as  I  was  there  it  was  the  time 
of  evening  service,  and  the  whole  building  at 
times  seemed  to  vibrate  with  the  swell  of  the  or- 
gan, and  the  rising  and  swelling  of  the  Am- 
bro.sian|chant  seemed  surging  and  dying  like  the 
distant  sound  of  many  waters.  I  stood  and  leaned 
against  the  marble  right  over  the  choir,  where  I 
could  feel  the  vibrations  of  the  organ,  and  around 
me  were  noble  and  thoughtful  figures  of  men  and 
women  who  had  been  exalted  there  for  no  false 
or  earthly  standard  of  honor,  but  for  having  led 
noble  and  earthly  lives — for  humility,  patience, 
fortitude,  constancy,  for  the  victory  that  ovcr- 
cometh  the  world — and  I  thought  to  mvself  how 
wholly  and  characteristically  Chri.<<tinn  the  whole 
thing  was.  Suppose  an  old  Roman,  like  Cato  or 
Cicero,  for  instance,  to  have  fallen  asleep  in  his 
day  and  suddenly  awakened  in  ours,  and  placed 
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silently  on  the  top  of  this  vast  buildinft,  how 
would  he  be  puzzled  to  know  what  it  commemo- 
rated. That  it  was  a  solemn  commemoration  of 
something,  he  could  at  once  see.  That  crowds 
both  of  men  and  women  were  thus  exalted  to  be 
liad  in  perpetual  remembrance  would  also  be 
plain — but  for  what  ?  One  universal  expression 
in  every  face,  whether  uplifted  or  downcast,  must 
have  struck  him  as  something  new,  something 
different  from  what  antique  sculpture  ever 
dreamed.  Who  were  these  that  pressed  the 
cross  to  the  breast  with  one  liand  and  bore  the 
pilm-branch  in  the  other  ?  What  are  these  with 
this  strange,  sweet  eetasy  that  look  upward  ? 
Here  a  woman  stands  on  a  wheel  armed  with 
spikes,  yet  looks  joyfully  heavenward.  Here  a 
man  stands  in  shackles,  yet  seems  radiant  with 
joy.  Truly  Cicero  would  say.  Who  are  these 
and  whence  come  they  ? — and  the  only  answer 
could  be,  "  These  are  they  that  have  come  out  of 
great  tribulation,  having  washed  tlieir  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  !" 

The  summit  of  thissplendid  building  is  crowned 
with  the  image  of  her  who  was  pronounced  blessed 
among  women — yet  she  was  poor  and  lowly,  and 
her  best-beloved  died  the  cruel  death  of  the  vilest 
criminal.  All  these  have  suffered — and  through 
suffering  entered  into  glory,  and  this  splendid 
building  stands  a  majestic  witness  of  the  change 
(hat  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  have  made  in 
the  world. 

It  seems  fitting  that  there  should  be  so  glorious 
a  shrine,  so  beautiful  a  record  of  so  glorious  a  life 
and  death  ;  and  no-country  is  so  fair  a  spot  for  its 
existence  as  Northern  Italy.  Never  were  nature 
and  art  so  majestically  married  by  religion  in  so 
worthy  a  temple. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  solemn  evening, — that 
temple  throbbing  and  pulsating  with  the  majestic 
chant  within,  and  the  silent  assembly  of  spotless, 
saintly  figures  bright  with  the  last  rays  of  eve- 
ning— the  distant  rosy  Alps.  It  was  worth  many 
days  of  common  life.  11.  B.  S. 


.    Musical  Extracts  from  a  New  Hovel.* 

THE   SISTER   ARTISTS   AND    THEIR   MASTER. 

I  wanted  to  combat  her  unjust  opinion  of  music, 
but  the  curtain  rose,  showing  a  simply  furnished 
salon  occupied  by  a  middle-aged  man  with  two 
young  girls,  his  daughters,  standing  by  a  centre- 
table,  sorting  over  some  music.  The  father  ad- 
vanced to  the  foot-lights  with  the  girls  and  bowed, 
then  seated  liimself  at  one  of  the  pianos,  while 
one  girl  with  a  violoncello  and  the  other  with  a 
violin  took  their  position  near  the  musics  stands. 
They  were  very  young;  the  eldest,  the  violoncel- 
list, being  apparently  about  fourteen,  the  violinist 
a  3'ear  or  two  younger.  They  were  dressed  sim- 
ply in  rose-colored  and  white-checked  silks,  made 
close  up  to  the  throat  and  tight  to  the  wrists. 
Their  waving  hair  was  cut  short,  and  lay  in  little 
soft  curls  around  the  temples  and  back  of  the 
neck.  The  figure  of  the  eldest  showed  the  effect 
produced  by  close  practice  on  her  heavy  instru- 
ment ;  already  one  shoulder  was  partially  elevat- 
ed and  her  chin  was  thrown  forward,  giving  a 
pained  expression  to  her  countenance.  She  had 
good  firm  features,  but  a  serious  expression  of  the 
eye  told  she  had  already  felt  the  weight  of  the 
future  on  her,  and  which  said,  like  Shylock, 
"  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe."  This 
is,  alas !  the  truth,  so  far  as  the  mediocre  are  con- 
cerned who  choose  the  stage  for  their  livelihood. 
The  younger  one  looked  well  fitted  for  her  pro- 
fession ;  there  was  no  suffering  or  sufferance 
about  her  business  to  her.  She  took  her  stand 
with  the  most  perfect  aplomb;  her  whole  little 
figure  was  erected  and  well  poised.  She  was 
prettier  than  her  sister,  had  brilliant  black  eyes, 
finely  arched  brows,  and  a  beautiful  mouth  and 
chin.  There  was  the  same  froideur  that  charac- 
terized her  sister's  face,  but  in  her  it  amounted  to 
almost  positive  scorn,  and  the  cool  manner  in 
which  she  looked  at  her  audience  was  amusing. 
Afterwards  I  discovered  that  she  was  near-sight- 
ed, and   was  spared   that   one  great  trial  of  her 

*"  Compensation;  or,  Ahvays  a  Future :^^  by  Miss  Anne  M. 
H.  Beewster,  of  Philadelphia.  (Published  by  Lippincott  & 
Co.)    See  notice  in  our  last. 


profession — the  clear  perception  of  "  the  sea  of 
lieads  and  waves  of  eyes  "  beneath  her. 

TTieir  opening  jiiece  was  an  arrangement  from 
Lucia,  very  cleverly  selected  and  not  too  long. 
The  fine  Jinn/e  of  the  second  act,  always  popu- 
lar, formed  the  first  movement,  and  it  closed 
with  the  touching  finale  of  the  opera.  The  little 
violinist  displayed  as  much  feeling  as  talent,  an<l 
when  she  repeated  some  of  the  phrases  it  mi  vm'x, 
the  effect  was  delicious ;  it  had  the  mysterious 
silvery  sound  of  the  nightingale  sons,  as  heard 
by  moonlight  in  an  orange-grove,  a  sort  of  cre- 
puKcvle  vncal.  The  piece  put  the  whole  audience 
into  a  good  humor,  and  the  artists  were  applaud- 
ed and  complimented  to  their  full  contentment, 
and  the  curtain  fell  as  they  retired  bowing,  ivith 
lowered  eyes.  I  had  observed  during  the  piece 
a  person  fluttering  uneasily  about,  crying  ^'■Brava" 
and  "  Bene,"  officiously ;  and  when  the  audience 
testified  their  approbation,  although  one  of  the 
audience  himself,  he  seemed  to  take  the  applause 
as  a  personal  compliment. 

"  Who  is  that  man  V"  I  asked  of  Marie,  afVer 
the  curtain  fell  and  Tante  Octavie  left  me  go  to 
the  rest  of  her  guests. 

"  Who  V" 

"  That  fussy  person  talking  now  to  Octave, 
evidently  boring  him  to  death.  What  a  shrill 
voice  he  has  !"  . 

"  That !  Oh,  he  is  our  village  Thalberg, 
Tante  OuXav'ie'i professeur de  musiqve,  Mr.  Wolf- 
maister." 

"  A  German  ?" 

"  Yes;  that  is,  of  a  German  family  from  Berne, 
and  educated  by  good  masters  ;  he  was  a  pupil 
for  two  years  of  Chopin." 

I  looked  at  the  man  with  more  respect.  "  He 
is  a  clever  musician,  then  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Pasxahlemt;nt.  But  how  pert  and  presump- 
tuous I  am  !  Yes,  he  is  indeed  a  very  fine  exec- 
utant and  well  skilled  in  the  theory  of  music  ;  he 
can  explain  to  you  in  the  most  profound  and  dif- 
ficult style  all  about  the  Septime  Chord  and  the 
Diminished  Septime  Chord,  and  every  tried  to  be 
mentioned.  Diminished,  Dominant,  Major,  and 
Minor  Triads.  He  has  been  the  only  master  I 
have  ever  had,  and  I  ought  to  speak  more  respect- 
fully of  him ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  disagree  in  music ;  he  does  not  like  my 
'  sprouting  wings,'  as  he  calls  my  independent 
opinions  as  to  expression,  etc." 

"  What,  the  color  or  the  shape  ?"  I  asked 
laughinglj'. 

"  Indeed,  I  fancy  he  does  not  like  me  to  have 
wings  at  all,"  she  said,  shrugging  her  shoulders  ; 
"  he  treats  me  and  all  my  musical  fancies  pretty 
much  as  Tiennet  did  poor  Joset's  performance  on 
the  cornemuse  in  Mnitres  Sonneurs." 

"  Ah,  you  have  read  that  far,  have  you  ?" 

Just  then  Octavo  approached  and  presented 
Wolfmaister,  more  from  the  desire  to  rid  himself 
of  a  bore  than  to  give  pleasure  to  any  one  of  us. 
Wolfmaister  was  a  tall,  slender  man,  with  small, 
sharp  gray  eyes,  and  straight,  dark  hair,  which  he 
wore  a  la  Liszt :  he  had  a  shrill  high  voice,  and 
a  manner  of  expressing  himself  that  denoted 
settled  opinions  and  a  great  desire  to  be  consid- 
ered perfectly  rational  and  free  from  nonsense. 
We  talked  of  the  interesting  young  artists  we 
had  just  heard  ;  they  were  friends  of  his.  The 
father  was  preparing  them  both  for  public  exhi- 
bition. 

•'  The  eldest  looks  already  as  if  she  suffered 
from  too  close  application,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  her  father  spoke  of  it  to 
me  to-night:  he  intends  resting  her  as  much  as 
possible,  which  she  can  scarcely  spare  the  time 
to  do,  as  she  is  not  half  so  quick  as  her  sister, 
although  very  clever." 

"  Pity  her  lather  should  make  a  violoncellist  of 
her.     Does  she  like  her  profession  ?" 

"  Not  very  much  ;  but  you  see  it  looks  better ; 
it  will  produce  a  finer  effect,  the  two  sisters  play- 
ing together." 

"  Poor  child !  has  she  a  mother  ?" 

"  No,  their  mother  died  many  years  ago." 

The  curtain  just  then  rose,  and  the  little  vio- 
linist played  for  a  solo  a  passage  from  Euryanthe, 
and  made  her  violin  sound  like  a  woman's  voice, 
full  of  deep  feeling,  at  once  passionate  and  chaste. 


Her  management  of  the  harmonics  gave  a  deli- 
cious sound,  crystalline  and  fairy-hke,  carrying 
my  imagination  off  into  that  supernatural  world 
of  which  Weber  is  the  high-priest  and  ruler. 
The  elder  one  sat  near  the  piano,  a  little  in  the 
background,  and  while  her  sister  drew  out  her 
beautiful  music,  she  sat  listening  with  a  sad,  wear- 
ied, hopeless  look.  How  my  heart  yearned  to- 
ward her,  and  I  longed  to  take  the  poor  child  in 
my  arms  and  be  a  mother  to  her! — she  needed 
tender  nursing  and  loving  care. 

Some  four  or  five  years  after  I  heard  this  same 
young  violinist,  Michela  Casini.at  the  San  Carlo, 
in  Naples.  The  whole  musical  world  were  in 
ecstacics  with  her  great  genius  and  her  fine  exe- 
cution on  this  instrument,  so  rarely  seen  in  the 
hands  of  a  woman.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the 
poor  suffering  sister ;  a  celebrated  violoncellist 
supplied  her  place,  and  was  proud  to  accompany 
Michela.  I  met  her  afterwards  at  a  soiree  at 
Mercadante's,  and  made  her  acquaintance.  Af- 
ter I  was  sufficiently  intimate  I  inquired  about  the 
elder  sister,  and  heard  that  she  had  died  about 
two  years  after  I  had  first  listened  to  them  at  In- 
stitution Eperveil  ;  the  disease  of  the  spine  just 
showing  itself  then  had  increased,  and  God  had 
mercifully  relieved  her  of  her  painful  life-burden. 
Michela  Casini  has  led  a  spotless  life  in  her  dan- 
gerous position  of  successful  and  flattered  woman- 
artist.  I  often  think,  fancifully  perhaps,  that  her 
sister's  spirit  has  been  allowed  to  float  round  and 
protect  her  from  the  temptations  surrounding 
her  ;  for  the  memory  of  this  sister  is  a  treasured 
thought  to  her,  and  her  calm  resigned  sorrow  for 
her  death  gives  depth  and  feeling  to  her 
music. 

MARIE    AT    THE   PIANO. 

Wolfmaister  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  walk- 
ed off",  while  Marie  gave  me  an  approving  nod. 
Soon  after  he  ascende<l  the  platform,  and  played 
a  solo  on  the  piano  in  the  place  of  the  Trin  man- 
que. It  Avas  a  sonata  of  Hummel,  as  clear  and 
liquid  as  a  mountain  spring ;  but  it  suggested  no 
thought,  no  idea  for  the  imagination  to  dwell  on 
or  develop ;  indeed  it  was  nothing  but  fine  musi- 
cal versification.  After  he  left  the  piano  and 
joined  us,  I  complimented  him  on  his  touch,  ra- 
pidity, and  clearness  of  execution, 

"  Your  trill  is  exquisite,  it  has  all  the  hattement 
du  f/ozier  of  a  bird's  warble." 

He  looked  immensely  gratified,  and  twisted 
the  gummed  end  of  his  black  mustache  with  an 
amusing  air  of  gi-atified  self-conceit  as  he  said, — 

"  Hummel  I  place  among  the  first  masters  of 
the  piano.  If  I  have  any  merit  as  an  executant, 
I  owe  it  to  my  close  study  of  his  works.  There 
is  a  limpidity,  a  clearness  of  tone  obtained  by 
studying  Hummel,  which  no  other  master  gives." 

Marie  yawned  impatiently,  and  looked  entreat- 
ingly  at  me  to  answer  him. 

"  You  mean,"  I  said,  "  that  his  works  are  use- 
ful for  study  of  execution,  not  for  any  benefit 
that  one  can  obtain  in  the  way  of  expressing" 
musical  thought,  certainly.  To  be  sure,  I  am 
not  an  instrumentalist ;  the  little  I  do  in  the  way 
of  music  is  with  my  voice,  and  therefore  I  should 
not  depend  on  my  fancy  and  liking  as  correct  in- 
strumental taste,  yet  I  must  confess  Hummel's 
works  do  not  satisfy  me. 

"  Oh,"  replied  Wolfmaister,  in  that  civil  over- 
bearing tone  so  many  men  use  when  discussing 
with  p  woman,  "that  is  because  you  are  not  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  his  works.  His  rondo 
in  La,  par  exemple,  and  indeed  the  majority  of 
his  musical  compositions,  are  of  the  purest  and 
highest  style." 

Wolfmaister  looked  profound  and  learned  as 
he  enunciated  this  settled  opinion  as  a  fixed  fiict, 
and  I  remained  silent,  as  I  always  do  when  put 
down  by  a  noun  of  the  masculine  gender.  Had 
he  been  an  intelligent  woman  1  should  have  giv- 
en my  reasons  for  my  difference  of  opinion,  cer- 
tain of  being  allowed  to  express  myself  calmly 
and  clearly  without  any  assumption  of  superior 
knowledge  on  her  part  to  silence  me  ;  and  even 
if  we  continued  to  differ,  we  would  do  so  with 
mutual  courtesy  and  respect  for  each  other's  right 
to  have  a  different  opinion.  But  with  very  few 
men  can  women  argue  ;  the  man  grows  imperi- 
ous, the  woman  resentful,  and  the  conversation  is 
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apt  to  end  a  little  too  volcanic  iii  its  temperature 
for  peace-lovinj;  dispositions. 

A  little  while  after  Marie  came  to  me  and 
said,  "  I  am  froin<r  to  plav." 

"  What  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you.  I  shall  leave  you  to  be 
my  Brulette." 

The  permission  to  read  some  of  Madame  Sand's 
works  had  been  given  by  her  liberal-minded,  in- 
dulgent father,  with  the  responsibility  placed  on 
me  of  selecting  them  for  her,  a  responsibility  I 
was  quite  willing  to  take :  and  the  first  ones  I 
had  given  her  were  "  Maitres  Sonneurs "  and 
"  Lettres  d'un  Voyageur,"  which  two  had  made 
a  strong  impression  on  her ;  she  was  constantly 
repeating  some  striking  artistic  description  or 
some  concise  artistic  definition.  From  her  last 
words  I  supposed  she  was  about  to  pla}'  one  of 
her  own  compositions  or  arrangements,  which  she 
was  just  in  that  transition  state  to  throw  out 
freely ;  she  had  mastered  the  difficulties  of  form, 
— the  mysteries  of  counterpoint,  which  are  like 
feet,  accent,  and  grammatical  rhythm  to  the 
poet, — and  her  fresh  young  imagination,  thus  un- 
trammeled,  was  eager  to  use  its  wings.  The 
characteristics  of  Marie's  corapositious  at  that 
time  were  a  lively  feeling  for  certain  beauties ; 
an  accent  of  grandeur  and  melancholy  ran  like  a 
burning  lava  stream  through  all  her  chords  and 
resolutions ;  there  might  have  been  a  little 
too  free  a  use  of  difficult  modulations,  strange 
combinations  of  distant  intervals,  which  arose 
from  a  natural  exultation  she  felt  at  the  power 
she  had  obtained  by  mastering  so  difficult  a  study 
as  harmony  ;  but  her  taste,  if  it  was  not  always 
free  from  the  exaggeration  of  mere  technical  dif- 
ficulties, was  never  common ;  and  in  her  arrange- 
ments of  the  themes  from  other  authors  she  dis- 
played a  skill  which  was  very  clever,  of  taking  to 
herself  the  motifs  that  she  was  developing,  mark- 
ing them  with  her  own  personal  seal,  as  it  were, 
giving  them  an  originality  and  making  of  them 
veritable  creations. 

This  etude  or  sketch  which  she  played  was  full 
of  grandeur ;  but  the  thought  was  imperfectly 
developed  and  the  execution  inexact.  The  idea 
she  desired  to  express  was  evidently  beyond  her 
powers ;  it  was  an  ebauche  of  some  vision  of  her 
spirit ;  as  she  advanced  in  it  I  fancied  that  it  was 
the  memory  of  some  of  those  dreams  we  have  at 
certain  seasons,  when  it  seems  as  if  the  spirit  had 
been  emancipated  by  sleep  from  its  mortal  part 
and  able  to  soar  oflE  into  a  purer  element.  But 
in  sketchingfrom  memory, in  endeavoring  to  give 
her  recollection  to  mortal  ears,  it  was  evident  that 
her  own  mental  and  mortal  nature  had  interfered. 
One  felt  as  if,  at  the  period  of  composition,  her 
whole  being  had  been  influenced  by  the  preoccu- 
pation of  some  sad  thought,  like  a  remembrance 
or  anticipation  of  trouble.  The  impression  it 
produced  on  me  was  dechirante,  though  the  whole 
piece  was  vague  and  disjointed ;  it  affected  me 
deeply  because  I  was  beginning  to  understand 
the  girl's  character,  and  learning  to  love  as  well 
as  admire  her.  Jiut  the  composition  naturally 
fell  lifeless  on  the  ears  of  her  audience ;  with  the 
sensitiveness  of  a  true  artist  she  felt  this,  and  rose 
from  the  piano  wearied  and  dispirited,  looking  as 
gray  as  a  moth  in  her  ashen  paleness. 

THALBERG  AND  I-ISZT. 

I  turned  the  conversation  on  the  different 
styles  of  execution  of  various  pianists  we  had 
heard  in  public,  and  the  effect  or  influence  they 
had  produced  on  us  ;  this  led  her  to  say : — 

"  I  heard  during  two  different  visits  to  Vienna 
those  great  artists,  T.  and  h.  One,  you  know,  is 
said  to  be  material  and  calculating,  the  other 
just  the  reverse.  Let  me  tell  you  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  me  by  each.  I  heard  T.  first.  j-Vfter 
hearing  him,  I  returned  home  cold,  dry,  and 
hard,  but  very  industrious.  I  attacked  Bach 
for  the  first  time  effectually.  T.'s  playing  is  the 
perfection  of  one  kind  of  expression  ;  not  of  feel- 
ing, however.  It  is,  as  De  Lanz  says :  '  The 
playing  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  it  is  this  which 
excludes  all  idea  of  poesy  attaching  itself  to  his 
music'  I  felt  that  something  was  wanting;  it 
sounded  like  ice-rain  Jon  a  plate  of  steel.  He 
seemed  resolute  and  business-like  in  his  art,  as  if 
he   made  of  it   what  other  men  make   of  their 


buying  and  selling — a  trade.  He  did  me  this 
good,  however:  I  studied  hard  for  months;  no 
fire,  no  jioet  heat,  to  be  sure,  but  at  the  same 
time  no  poet  languor.  My  touch  grew  exact, 
and  my  tone  clear  and  crisp,  for  I  was  always 
thinking  of  that  ice-rain.  Again  I  went  to  Vi- 
enna, and  hoard  L.  Oh,  Fanny,  what  an  awak- 
ening to  my  whole  nature  did  his  music  cause  ! 
it  was  the  ice-rain  still,  but  the  steel  plate  was 
burning,  seething  hot.  Do  not  laugh  at  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  every  piece  was  delicious 
agony.  He  seemed  the  poet  of  the  instrument  ; 
an  inspired  rhapsodist ;  and  everything  he  play- 
ed appeared  as  if  it  sprang  from  his  brain  and 
the  instrument,  created  in  its  perfect  loveliness 
at  one  and  the  same  moment.  One  night  he 
played  one  of  his  own  Hungarian  marches. 
What  fire,  what  archangel  life  !  And  at  the 
close,  when  the  applause  was  deafening,  he  re- 
turned to  the  platform  and  resumed  his  seat  at 
the  piano.  The  room  was  silent  in  an  instant ; 
he  sat  as  if  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
audience,  and  gazed  for  a  moment  or  so  up,  just 
as  he  looks  in  that  picture  there  of  the  '  Matinee 
atL.'s;'  the  same  inspired,  youthful  expression; 
then  there  came  pouring  out  that  largo  of  Beet- 
hoven, in  thesonate  Re  minor,  Opus.,  29.  What 
unearthly  strength  he  displayed !  it  roared  like 
the  dash  of  the  waves  of  our  beautiful  lake  in  a 
storm,  when  the  waters  seem  to  rush  madly  up 
as  if  to  avoid  the  cold  Rhone  torrent ;  the  recita- 
tive passage  made  a  solemn  pause,  to  tell  all  its 
woes;  in  vain,  the  stern  necessity  rolled  on  and 
it  was  like  the  cold,  icy  flood,  penetrating  to  the 
quivering  heart-core  of  the  poor  lake,  while 
there  thundered  out  the  rushing  turmoil  of  na- 
ture, the  roar  of  the  wind,  the  tossing  of  the  for- 
est tree-tops,  the  muffled  tramp  of  a  distant  ava- 
lanche hurrying  down  a  ravine,  all  sweeping  on 
in  the  renewed  combination  of  chords!  I  leaned 
my  head  on  my  hands  and  wept.  That  night  1 
could  not  sleep ;  I  tossed  to  and  fro  in  troubled 
inexplicable  pain.  I  returned  home  a  few  days 
after.  No  Bach,  no  study  for  me  after  that  rev- 
elation ;  or,  at  least,  not  what  Wolfmaister  would 
call  study.  I  just  rambled  over  the  keys  of  the 
piano  in  a  reverie,  sometimes  exquisite,  sometimes 
painful.  About  that  time  Chopin's  music  first 
fell  into  my  hands,  arid  it  was  like  a  new  world 
to  me — a  world  lighted  with  rays  more  brilliant 
and  more  divme  than  any  earthly  light.  I  lived 
and  breathed  only  in  his  compositions,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  felt  born  within  me  the  desire  to  be  a 
poet.  For,  O,  Fanny  Fauvette,  it  is  sad  to  be 
only  the  artist-executant,  not  the  composer,  the 
creator !" 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continuecl  from  page  275.) 

No.  53. 
L.  Mozart  to  his  Wife. 

Florence,' 5th  April,  1770. 

We  arrived  here  on  the  30th  of  March,  and  on  the 
1st  of  April  we  went  to  the  Count  of  Rosenberg's, 
who  received  us  immediately,  altlioiigh  tliere  were 
fifty  persons  in  the  antechamber,  hecause  we  had  a 
letter  from  Count  Firmi.ini,  and  because  he  had 
aUeady  heard  us  spoken  of  by  Count  Joseph  de  Kau- 
nitz,  who  had  dined  with  us  at  Count  Pallavicini's. 
KoRcnhern;  immetliately  sent  us  to  court,  to  the  Duke 
of  Salviati's,  hetrK'''S  him  to  present  us  to  the  Grand 
Dnke.  The  Grand  Duke  was  extremely  affahle  to 
us,  and  asked  us  after  Nanerl.  He  told  us  the  Grand 
Duchess  was  very  anxious  to  licar  Wolfgang,  and 
talked  to  us  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

On  the  2nd  of  April  they  conducted  us  to  the 
chateau  outside  the  town,  and  we  remained  there  till 
after  ten  o'clock.  Everythinpr  passed  off  as  usual. 
And  the  admiration  was  so  much  the  greater,  because 
the  Marcpiis  de  Ligneville,  director  of  the  concert, 
and  wlio  is  tlie  first  contrapuntist  in  Italy,  gave  tlio 
most  difficult  themes  to  Wolfgang,  who  played  and 
developed  them  as  easily  as  one  eats  a  piece  of  bread. 
Narrtini  accompanied. 

To-day  wo  go  to  Manzuoli's.  Nicolini,  who  was 
at  Vienna  with  Guadagni*,  is  also  here. 

I  am  very  sorry  I  am  obliged  to  leave  on  Friday  to 
arrive  in  time  .at  Rome.  I  should  like  yon  to  sec 
Florence,  its  situation,  and  all  the  country  ;  you  would 
say  it  is  here  one  ought  to  live  and  die.      I  intend  to 

*Gaetnn  Guadapni,  famous  contralto,  born  at  Lodi,  1725. 
Died,  very  rich,  at  Tadua,  in  1797. 


profit  by  these  few  last  days  to  see  all  there  is  to 
see. 

No.  54. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Rome,  lith  April, 1770. 

Here  we  are  at  Rome,  since  the  11th.  At  Viterbo, 
we  saw  Saint  Rosa  ;  her  body  is  intact,  like  that  of 
Catherine  of  Bologna,  at  Bologna.  Wo  brought 
away  relics  of  both  of  them,  as  a  souvenir.  On  the 
day  of  our  arrival,  we  went  to  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel,  to  Iiear  the  ilisera-e.  Tlie  12th,  we  saw 
the  ceremonies.  We  found  ourselves  beside  the 
Pope,  while  he  was  waiting  at  the  table  of  the  poor. 
Our  fine  clothes,  the  German  language,  and  my  usual 
free  manners — which  I  employed  very  a  propos  in 
ordering,  in  German,  my  servant  to  tell  the  Swiss 
guards  to  make  us  a  place — served  me  wonderfully, 
and  enabled  us  to  put  ourselves  eveiywhere  in  front. 
They  took  Wolfgang  for  a  German  nobleman  ;  others 
even  took  him  to  be  a  j)rince  ;  the  servants  let  them 
believe  this,  and  1  was  taken  for  his  chamberlain.  It 
is  thus  we  got  to  the  table  of  the  Cardinals,  wlicre 
Wolfgang  contrived  to  ensconce  himself  between  the 
arm-chairs  of  two  cardinals,  of  whom  one  was,  strange 
to  say,  the  Cardinal  Pallavicini.  He  beckoned  to 
Wolfgang  and  said,  "  Will  you  not  tell  me,  in  confi- 
dence, who  you  are  1"  Wolfgang  told  him.  The 
cardinal  answered  him  with  the  greatest  astonishment. 
"  Wliat  ?  Yon  are  the  wondeitui  child,  about  whom 
so  much  has  been  wntten  to  me!"  Upon  whicli, 
Wolfgang  asked  liim,  "  Are  you  not  the  f^ardinnl 
Pallavicini  V  "  Without  doubt.— Why  V  Wolf- 
gang told  liim  that  we  had  letters  of  introduction  to 
him,  and  that  we  should  do  ourselves  the  honor  of 
presenting  ourselves  at  his  Eminence's.  The  Cardi- 
nal expressed  graat  satisfaction,  saying  also  Wolfgang 
spoke  Italian  well;  and  he  added,  "  Ick  kan  auk 
venig  deutsch  sprekkcn.t"  At  the  moment  of  leav- 
ing, Wolfgang  kissed  the  Cardinal's  hand,  who,  tak- 
ing off  his  cardinal's  hat,  made  him  a  veiy  gracious 
bow. 

You  know  that  the  Miserere  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
is  so  highly  valued,  that  it  is  forbidden  to  the  mu- 
sicians, under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  cany 
away  any  portion  of  it  out  of  the  chapel,  to  copy  it, 
or  to  give  it  to  no  matter  whom.  All  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  hinder  our  having  it  already.  Wolf 
gang  has  written  it  from  memory,  and  we  should 
have  sent  it  to  you  to  Salzbourg  in  this  letter,  if  our 
presence  was  not  necessary  to  its  execution.  The 
manner  of  giving  it  must  do  more  than  the  comjio- 
sition  itself.  We  will  not  dispossess  ourselves  of  this 
secret  eidier, — "  Ut  non  incurramus,  mediate  vel  im- 
mediate, in  censuram  ecclesiffi.*"  We  have  already 
exammed  the  entire  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  certain- 
ly it  is  well  worth  the  trouble.  To-morrow,  if  God 
permits,  we  shall  see  his  Holiness  officiate.  After  tie 
ceremonies,  on  Monday,  we  shall  begin  to  deliver  our 
twenty  letters  of  introduction. 

Often  as  I  congratulate  myself  on  not  having 
brought  you  on  this  voyage,  almost  as  often  do  I  re- 
gret you  cannot  see  these  Italian  towns,  Rome  above 
all.  I  advise  you  to  read  once  more  the  Journei/  of 
Knt/ssler.  We  are,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Abbe  Marcobruni,  staying  in  a  private  house ;  but  we 
must  take  a  handsome  apartment,  so  as  to  be  able  lo 
receive.  Wolfgang  is  well.  He  sends  you  a  contn- 
danse.  He  M'ishcs  M.  Cyrillus  Hoffmant  to  compo  o 
the  figures,  and  tliat  when  the  two  violins  perform 
their  solo,  there  may  be  only  two  persons  dancing, 
and  then,  when  all  the  instruments  perform,  th:it 
every  one  should  dance.  The  best  thing  would  Itc 
for  the  figure  to  comprise  five  couples.  The  first 
couple  to  commence  the  first  solo,  the  second  the  sec- 
ond, and  so  on,  because  there  are  five  couples  and 
five  tiittifi. 

We  are  now  entering  on  the  warm  season,  which 
tbsagrees  with  me.  Everyone  consoles  me  in  saying 
that  Naples  is  infinitely  more  healthy,  and  has  a 
fresher  air  than  Rome.  I  shall  take  every  jirccaution 
to  preserve  ourselves,  especially  against  the  malaria. 
Pray  for  us,  that  tlic  Lord  may  preserve  us  in  liealtli. 
I  assure  you  we  think  of  it  on  our  side,  and  Well- 
gang  takes  as  much  care  of  himself  as  if  ho  were  a 
much  older  person. 

God  jn-eservc  you  all  in  health ! 

P.  S. — From 'Wolfgang. — I  am,  thank  God,  verv 
well,  and  so  is  my  miserable  pen.  I  kiss  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  my  mother  and  sister.  I  wi^h 
my  sister  was  at  Rome ;  she  would  bo  delighted  with 
it;  by  its  regularity.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  is 
regular,  and  many  otlier  things  have  a  regtdar  form. 
They  arecarr,^  ing  before  our  windows  at  this  moment 
the  most  lovely  flowers ;  at  least  papa  tells  me  so.     I 

t-'  I  know  al!*o  how  to  soeak  a  little  German."  The  Cardi- 
nal makes  five  fault.'!  of  pronunciation  here. 

*Noi.  to  incur,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  cenfiurc  of  the 
Chun'h. 
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am  a  lunatic,  that  is  well  known.  Oh  !  I  have  a 
great  wi»h.  There  is  only  one  bed  in  our  lodgings. 
Mother  can  easily  believe  I  have  very  little  rest  with 
papa.  I  am  delighted  to  enter  into  our  new  apart- 
ment. I  have  just  sketched  St.  Peter  with  his  keys. 
St.  I'aul  with  his  sword.  St.  Luke,  with  my  sister, 
etc.  ]  have  had  the  honor  of  kissing  the  foot  of  St. 
I'cter ;  and  because  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  too 
small  they  were  obliged  to  lift  me  up  as  they  did  the 
Ancient.  Wolfgang  Mozakt. 

No.  55. 

Borne,  2lst  April,  1770. 

Wo  hare  met  here  Mr.  Beckford,  whom  we  knew 
in  London,  at  Lady  Effingham's.  We  are  now  liv- 
ing in  the  house  of  the  papal  courier  Uslinghi.  His 
wife  nnd  datighter  would  do  anything  to  serve  us. 
Tlie  husband  is  in  Portugal,  and  they  consider  us 
quite  one  of  themselves.  There  are  already  in  the 
newspapers  accounts  of  our  stay  in  Bologna  and 
Florence.      But  I  will  no  longer  send   you   all  that. 

As  we  penetrate  more  into  the  heart  of  Italy,  the 
more  admiration  augments.  Wolfgang  does  not  re- 
main stationary,  his  learning  increases  from  day  to 
day,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  first  masters  and 
groat  connoisseurs  are  dumb  with  amazement.  Two 
days  ago  we  were  at  the  house  of  a  Neapolitan,  the 
Prince  of  St.  Angelo.  Yesterday  at  the  Prince  de 
Ghigi's,  where  we  met  the  so-called  iJtf  d'Inghilterra, 
that  is  to  say  the  Pretender,}  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Cardmal  Pallavicini.  We  shall  soon  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Holiness. II 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  we  met  at  Florence  a 
young  Englishman,^  pnpil  of  the  celebrated  Nardini.l 
This  young  man,  who  plays  wonderfully,  and  who 
is  about  the  height  and  age  of  Wolfgang,  has  come 
to  the  house  of  the  celebrated  Signora  Gorilla,  where 
we  found  ourselves  by  the  introduction  of  M.  Lan- 
gicr.  These  two  young  people  were  very  friendly 
all  the  evening.  The  next  day  this  charming  little 
Engli-sh  boy  sent  his  violin  and  came  and  played  all 
the  afternoon  with  Wolfgang,  who  accompanied  him. 
The  next  day  we  dined  at  Mr.  Gaoard's,  administra- 
tor of  finances  to  the  Grand  Duke,  and  the  two 
children  played  all  the  evening,  not  like  children,  but 
like  masters.  Poor  little  Thomas  accompanied  us 
home,  and  cried  bitterly,  because  we  were  to  leave 
the  next  day.  Having  learnt  we  did  not  leave  till 
twelve  o'clock  next  day,  he  arrived  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  presented  Wolfgang  {embracing  him 
at  the  same  time  tenderly)  with  the  following  sonnet 
that  the  Signora  Gorilla  had  composed  at  his  request 
the  evening  before,  and  he  accompanied  us  to  the 
gates  of  the  town.  You  should  have  seen  this  charm- 
ing scene. 

Per  l\  partesza  del  Signor  W.  A.  Mozart  da  fikenzb. 
''  Pa  poi  cbe  i\  fate  I'hft  da  me  diviso, 

To  non  po  cbe  seguirti  col  pensiero 
Ed  in  piiinto  cangai  la  gioja  e  il  ri.so 

Ma  la  mezzo  al  pianto  rivederti  io  spcro. 

Qnt'lla  dolce  annonia  di  paradise 
Cbe  ha  un  estasi  d^amor  mi  apri  il  sestiero 

Mi  risuona  nel  cuor,  e  d'  improvviso 
Mt  porta  in  cielo  a  contemplare  il  vero. 

0  lieto  giorno  !  0  fortunate  istaDte ! 
In  cui  ti  vidi  ed  attonito  ascoUai 
E  ilella  toa  virtu  divenui  amante  ! 
Voglian  gli  sei  che  val  tuo  cuor  giammai 
Non  mi  diparta  ;  lo  ti  amero  constant© 
Emul'  di  tua  virtu  de  oguor  mi  avr;ii 
In  segno  di  sincera  stima  ed  nfTetto. 

T0MMA8O  LiNLET. 

No.  56. 
Wolfgang  Mozart  to  his  Sister. 

Rome,  21  April,  1770. 

Deau  Sister  mine, — Send  me,  pray,  a  copy  of 
those  arithmetical  copv  books  you  corrected,  and 
some  sums ;  I  have  lost  mine,  and  now  know  no- 
thing. 

Manzuoli  sings  in  my  opera,  at  Milan,  according 
to  the  agreement.  He  sang  five  or  six  airs  at  Flor- 
ence, and  some  oftlio.se  I  ought  to  have  composed  at 
Milan,  to  prove  to  him  that  I  am  capable  of  writing 
an  opera,  for  no  operatic  music  of  mine  had  been 
heard  in  this  town.  Manzuoli  asks  a  thousand  du- 
cats. It  is  not  yet  known  if  Gabrielli  will  come. 
Some  say  it  is  Ue  Amicis  that  we  shall  see  at  Naples. 
I  wish  she  and  Manzuoli  would  play  together  ;  there 
would  be  then  two  acquaintances,  two  good  friends. 
Nothing  is  known  yet  of  the  libretto.  I  have  recom- 
mended one  of  Metastasio's  to  Don  Ferdinando  and 
to  M.  de  Troyer.  I  am  at  this  moment  working  at 
the  air  "  Se  ardire  e  esperanza." 

f  Dancing-maater  at  the  Court  of  Salzbourg. 

tCharlas  Edward  Stuart,  bom  in  Rom«  in  1720,  died  at  Flor- 
ence in  1738. 

Ilt^lement  XIV.  (Laurent  Ganganelli)  born  in  1705,  elected  in 
1769,  died  in  1774. 

(Thomas  Linley,  brother-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Sheridan, 
born  at  Bath  in  1756 ;  violinist  and  composer,  died  by  accident 
at  22  years  of  age,  in  1778. 

HPietro  Nardini.  violinist,  bom  at  Tabiano,  in  Tuscany, 
1772  ;  pupil  of  Tartini ;  died  at  Florence  in  1792. 


No.  57. 

CaeA  Sorei.la  MIA  ! — Io  vi  accerto,  che  io  as- 
petlo  con  una  incredibili  premura  tutte  le  giornate  di 
posta  qualciie  lettera  di  Saliburgo.  Jeri  fummo  h. 
St.  Lorenzo,  e  sentimmo  il  vespero,  e  oggi  matina  la 
messa  cantata,  e  la  sera  poi  il  secondo  vespero,  per- 
che  era  la  festa  della  Madonna  del  Buon  Consiglio. 
Questi  giorni  fummo  nel  campidoglio,  e  videmmo 
varie  belle  cose.  Se  io  volessi  scrivere  tutto  quelche 
viddi,  non  basterebbe  questo  foglietto.  In  due  ac- 
cademie  suonai,  e  domani  suonero  nnche  in  una. 
Subito  dopo  pranzo  guochiamo  a  Potsch.  Questo  e 
un  giuoco  e  che  imparai  qui  qnando  vero  a  casa,  ve 
I'imparero.  Finita  questa  lettera  finiro  una  sinfonia 
mia,  che  cominciai  I'aria  e  finita,  una  sinfonia  e  dal 
copista,  il  quale  e  il  mia  padre  perche  noi  non  la  vog- 
liamo  dar  via  per  copiaria  altrimente  elle  sarrebbe 
rubata. 

Wolfgango  in  Germania,  Amadeo  Mozart  in 
Italia. 

Roma  Caput  Mundi  il  25  Avrile,  anno  1770,  nello 
anno  ventnro  1771. 

No.  58. 
L.  Mozart  to  his  Wife. 

Rome,' 28  April,  1770. 

We  have  been  to  the  Princess  deBarbarini's,  where 
we  met  Prince  Xavier  of  Saxony,  and  the  Pretender. 
To-day  we  are  going  to  see  the  Ambassador  of  Mal- 
ta. The  Duke  of  Bracciano  has  invited  us  to  the 
concert  of  the  Duke  of  Hohen-Ems,  which  is  to  take 
place  to-morrow.  Monday  we  dine  with  the  Augus- 
tins.  We  wish  to  leave  on  the  12th  for  Naples, 
where  we  have  already  engaged  an  apartment.  The 
roads  are  not  very  safe.  I  shall  not  go  till  I  know 
they  are  safe,  and  besides  we  are  in  good  company 
witii  Boccacio,  who  takes  us.  Wolfgang,  thank  God, 
is  well,  only  he  suffers  a  little,  as  usual,  from  tooth- 
ache. 

P.  S.  de  Wolfgang. — I  embrace  my  sister's  face. 
I  kiss  my  mother's  hands.  I  have  as  yet  seen  neither 
scorpion  nor  spider.  One  does  not  hear  them  spoken 
of.  Mamma  will  know  my  writing ;  make  her  write 
soon,  or  else  1  will  sign  my  name. 

No.  59. 
Tlie  Same  to  the  Same. 

Rome,  May  2d,  1770. 

You  wish  to  know  if  Wolfgang  sings,  and  still 
plays  on  the  violin.  He  plays,  but  not  in  public. 
He  sings,  but  only  when  some  one  gives  him  a  few 
words.  He  has  grown  a  little.  AVe  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  Naples  with  four  Augustins.  I 
hope  God  will  preserve  you  in  health,  as  also  dear 
Nanerl,  that  he  will  watch  over  us  to  Naples,  and 
bring  ns  back  to  Salzbourg.  We  shall  remain  ne.nr- 
!v  five  weeks  at  Naples.  And  then  we  shall  go  by 
t/Oretto  to  Bologna  and  Pisa,  where  we  shall  pass 
over  the  great  heat  in  some  cool  and  healthy  locality. 
To-day  Mr.  Meissner,*  who  has  just  come  from  Na- 
ples, and  Wolfgang  performed  at  the  German  Col- 
lege. 

P.  S.  de  Wolfgang. — I  am  very  well,  thank  God. 
I  kiss  the  hands  of  my  mother,  and  the  face,  nose, 
mouth,  and  neck  of  my  sister.  My  bad  pen  does  the 
same. 

No.  60. 
The  Same  to  the  Same, 

Naples,  19th  May,  1770. 

We  left  Rome  at  the  same  time  as  three  other  car- 
riages, containing  two  each.  We  dined  at  Marino 
in  the  convent  of  the  Augustins  on  the  11th.  We 
found  excellent  hospitality  for  the  night  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Augustins,  and  on  the  12th  we  arrived 
at  Gapua,  still  going  to  the  Augustins.  We  wished 
to  get  to  Naples  in  the  evening;  but  there  was  to 
be  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  13th,  the  ceremony 
of  a  lady  in  the  convent  taking  the  veil,  and  one 
of  our  travelling  companions.  Father  Segarelli 
had  been  her  confessor.  He  was  going  to  assist  at 
the  ceremony,  and  begged  us  to  stay.  So  we  re- 
mained. After  the  taking  of  the  veil  we  dined  in 
the  convent  of  the  Augustins,  and  besides  the  near 
relations  of  the  new  nun  there  were  no  strangers 
except  ourselves. 

On  the  12th,  a  chapel-master,  followed  by  two  or 
three  carriages  containing  visitors,  arrived  to  inaugu- 
rate the  fete  by  symphonies  and  a  "  Salve  Regina." 
All  these  gentlemen  remained  in  the  convent.  It  is 
on  the  1 4th  we  reached  here.  We  have  passed  two 
nights  in  a  house  which  belongs  to  the  convent  of  the 
Augustins  of  S.  Giovanni  Carboimso.     We  are  now 

*There  were  two  musicians  of  t-his  name  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  Meisner  of  Salzbourg,  singer,  who  had  an  extraordin- 
ary voice  ;  MeiflSTier  de  Franconi«  de  Franconia,  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  the  School  for  the  Clarinet  in  Germany.  We 
do  not  know  of  the  two  which  he  means. 


in  a  lodging  for  which  we  pay  four  ducats  of  Salz- 
bourg by  the  month.  Yesterday  we  went  uselessly 
to  Portici  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Marquis  de  Tam- 
uci.t  In  the  evening  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  English 
Ambassador,  Hamilton,  one  of  our  London  acquaint- 
ances, and  whose  wife,  a  very  agreeable  person, 
plays  the  harpsichord  in  quite  a  touching  manner. 
She  trembled  when  she  was  going  to  play  before 
Wolfgang. 

On  the  16th  we  dined  with  the  Baron  Tschudy, 
who  embraced  us  a  thousand  times,  and  offered  his 
services. 

If  the  portraits  are  successful  pay  for  them  what 
you  like. 

No.  61. 
Wolfgang  Amad.  Mozart  to  his  Sister. 

Naples,  May  I9th,  1770. 

Caba  Sorella  mia. — Vi  prcgo  di  scrivermi  presto 
e  tutti  i  giorni  di  posta,  Io  vi  ringrazio  di  avermi 
mandate  questi  Arithmetic  books,  et  vi  prego,  se  mai 
volete  avere  mal  di  testa,  di  mandarmi  ancora  nn 
poco  of  these  sciences.  Perdonale  mi  che  scrivo  si 
malamanfe,  ma  la  razione  e  perche  anche  io  cbbi  un 
poco  mal  di  testa.  The  twelfth  minuet  of  Haydn, 
that  you  sent  me,  pleases  me  very  much,  and  you 
have  added  an  incomparable  bass  and  without  the 
slightest  fault.     Pray,  often  make  such  trials. 

Mamma  should  nut  forget  to  have  the  two  guns 
cleaned.  Write  and  tell  me  how  our  master  canary 
is  ;  does  he  still  sing  ?  and  does  he  yet  whistle  1  Do 
you  know  why  I  think  of  our  canary  ?  Because 
there  is  one  in  our  anti-chamber,  who  does  the  same 
things.  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Jean  will  doubtless  have 
received  the  letter  of  congratulation  he  meant  to  have 
written  to  him.  If  he  has  not  received  it,  I  will  tell 
him  myself  at  Salzbourg  that  which  it  should  have 
contained.  Yesterday  we  put  on  our  new  clothes. 
We  were  beautiful  as  angels.  My  compliments  to 
Nandl,}  tell  her  to  pray  for  me.  It  is  on  the  30th 
that  the  opera  Jomelli  has  composed  will  be  played. 
We  saw  the  king  and  queen  at  mass  in  the  chapel  of 
Portici,  and  we  have  also  seen  Vesuvius.  Naples  is 
beautifal,  but  as  populated  as  Paris  or  Vienna.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  people  are  not  more  impertinent  than 
in  London.  Because  they  have  their  own  chiefs,  who 
receive-  twenty-five  ducati  d'argento  from  the  King 
every  month,  to  keep  the  lazzaroni  in  some  kind  of 
order. 

It  is  the  De  Amicis*  who  sings  at  the  opera.  We 
have  been  to  her  house.  It  is  Carasot  who  composes 
the  second  opera ;  Ciccio  de  Mafo}  the  third ;  and 
the  fourth  no  one  yet  knows  who.  Go  frequently  to 
Mirabell  and  hear  the  litanies,  listen  to  the  "  Eegina 
Coeli "  or  the  "  Salve  Regina,"  sleep  well,  and  do 
not  have  bad  dreams.  Give  to  M.  de  Schidenhofeii 
my  most  abominable  compliments,  tra-lira,  tra-lira. 
And  tell  him  to  learn  the  minuet  upon  the  harpsi- 
chord, that  he  may  not  forget  it ;  let  him  do  it  soon, 
so  that  he  may  do  me  the  pleasure  of  letting  ms  do 
the  accompnniment  for  him.  Give  my  compliments 
to  all  our  friends,  keep  yourself  in  health,  so  as  not 
to  die  before  yon  have  written  me  one  letter  more, 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  answer,  so  that  we  may 
always  continue  to  do  the  same,  which  I  will  always 
endeavor  on  my  part  to  do,  until  there  is  nothing 
more  here  below  to  do.  Till  then  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  remain  Your  W.  M. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

tPrime  Minister  to  Don  Carlos  (later  Charles  ITl.  King  of 
So-tin),  and  of  Ferdinand  IV.  his  son,  born  in  1698,  died  in 
1783. 

}DlminutiTc  of  Anne. 

*Anne  de  Amicis,  born  at  Naples  in  1740,  married  in  1771  a 
secretary  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  left  the  theatre. 

tConipo.'^er,  born  in  1708.  at  Naple«.  distinguished  by  the 
purity  of  his  style,  died  at  Naples  in  1787. 

JOne  of  the  most  illustrious  composer"  of  the  Neapolitan 
school,  born  at  Naples  in  1745,  died  iu  1774  at  29  years  of  age. 


(From  the  Cambridge  Chronicle.) 

The  Cambridge  Chime. 

The  Trustees  for  this  chime  respectfully  report  to 
the  citizens  of  Cambridge  and  its  vicinity,  that  seven 
bells  (four  of  which  were  very  correct,  without  tun- 
ing) have  been  successfully  cast  by  the  contractors, 
Henry  N.  Hooper  &  Go.  The  tower  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  has  been  made  stronger,  and  is  now 
ready  to  receive  the  bells,  without  any  possibility  of 
a  doubt  as  to  its  sufficiency  to  sustain  them  and  bear 
the  "  round  ringing  "  of  the  bells.  Only  the  largest 
eight  of  the  bells  will  be  so  hung,  at  the  outset,  but 
the  thirteen  will  befitted  for  chiming  tunes.  Twelve 
hundred  dollars  more  than  has  been  collected  will  be 
needed  before  wo  can  hear  their  music. 

Each  bell  is  to  have  a  Latin  inscription,  in  old  Eng- 
lish letters,  from  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  (the  Angels' 
Christmas  Hymn),  and  the  largest  bells  have  other 
inscriptions,  as  given  below.  The  sentences  from 
the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  are  fakcn  in  regular  order,  and 
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cover  the  whole  of  it  as  it  stands  in  the  Latin  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Bell  No.  1 — NoteD.  3100  lbs.  Gloria  in  excelsis 
Deo,  et  in  terra  pax,  bona  voluntas  hominibus. 

Bell  No.  2— Note  E.  2100  lbs.  Te  laudamus 
Tibi  benedicimus,  Te  adoramus,  Tc  frlorificamus, 
Tihi  gratias  agimus  propter  summam  gloriam  Tuam. 

Bell  No.  3 — Note  F  sharp.  1500  lbs.  Domine 
Deus,  Rex  coeli,  Deus  Pater  omnipotens. 

Bell  No.  4— Note  G.  13.i0  lbs.  Domine  Fill  un- 
igenite  Jesn  Christe. 

Bell  No.  5 — Note  A.  850  lbs.  Domine  Deus, 
Agnus  Dei,  Filius  Patris. 

Bell  No.  6— Note  B.  725  lbs.  Qui  toUis  peccata 
mundi,  miserere  nostri. 

Bell  No.  7 — Note  C.  625  lbs.  Qui  tollis  peccata 
mundi,  miserere  nostri. 

Bell  No.  8— Note  C  sharp.  500  lbs.  Qui  tollis 
peccata  mundi,  suscipe  orationem  nostram. 

Bell  No.  9— Note  D.  450  lbs.  Qui  sedes  ad  dex- 
taram  Dei  Patris,  miserere  nostri. 

Bell  No.  10— Note  E.  400  lbs.  Quoniam  Tu 
solus  Sanctus,  Tu  solus  Dominus. 

Bell  No.  11— Note  F  sharp.  250  lbs.  Tu  solus, 
O  Christe,  cum  Spiritu  Sancto. 

Bell  No.  12 — Note  G.  200  lbs.  AUissimus  in 
gloria  Dei  Patris. 

Bell  No.  13 — Note  A.     175  lbs.    Amen!   Amen! 

Mr.  Thomas  Dowse's  executors  having  contributed 
in  June,  1858,  S500  towards  the  Chime  Fund,  the 
largest  bell  commemorates  him  in  a  further  inscrip- 
tiou,  as  follows  : — 

Let  the  n&me  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bowse,  of  Cambridge,  be  re- 
Inembered.    The  liberal  man  devieetb  liberal  thiogs. 

The  scond  bell  bears  a  second  Latin  inscription,  in 
Roman  characters,  to  commemorate  tlie  English 
"  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
parts  ;"  under  the  auspices  of  which  Society  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  established  in  Cambridge, 
A.  D.  1760:— 

In  memoriam  beneficlorum  illuatriypiinae  Societatis  Angli- 
canffi,  dc  promoTeudo  Eraogelio,  in  partibus  trans-marinis,  In- 
Btitutie. 

The  third  bell  is,  in  part,  cast  from  the  old  bell 
given  to  the  Parish,  in  1760,  by  Mr.  Cahill,  of  Lon- 
don, and  reproduces  the  old  inscription  upon  it,  with 
the  dates  of  its  former  and  present  re-casting,  as 
follows : — 

Eccle.siflB  priiDse  episcopal! 

Cantabrigise  in  Not.  Aoglia, 

Me  libere  donavit 

Edvardus   Cahill, 

Londiniensis, 

A.  D.,  MDCC.LX. 

[Re-cast,  A.  D.,  1831.     Bc-cast  in  the  chime,  A.  P.,  1859.] 

The  fourth  bell  is  the  gift  of  Messrs.  H.  N.  Hoop- 
er &  Co.,  and  should,  in  justice,  bear  an  inscription 
to  that  effect.  The  founders,  however,  liave  modest- 
ly refused  to  emblazon  their  own  lilierality,  and  have 
suppressed  the  inscription   prepared  for  this  purpose. 


The  Opera. 

(From  the  Courier  of  Monday.) 

We  have  had  a  week  of  it  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Let  us  loolv  at  the  record.  The  Sicilidn  Vespers,  an 
inferior  work,  has  been  sung  twice,  to  houses  worthy 
of  it — that  is,  nearly  empty.  Lucia  has  been  twice 
performed,  to  audiences  comparatively  large  and  ab- 
solutely enthusiastic.  Ernani  has  been  once  sung  in 
superb  style  to  the  poorest  house  of  the  week.  The 
feelings  of  the  parties  principally  interested  would 
find  clear  expression  in  a  printed  dialogue  like  the 
following ; 

The  Management :  Public,  this  won't  pay. 

The  Public  :  Make  it  pay. 
The  remark  of  the  Management  needs  no  com- 
ment ;  it  is  direct  and  axiomatic.  The  response  of 
the  Public  is  slightly  oracular,  seemingly  impertinent, 
but  yet  its  roughness  encases  a  nut  from  which  much 
oil  may  be  extracted — oil  for  light  and  lubrication. 
Therefore  to  the  Management  from  The  Public, 
through  its  interpreter,  come  These  Presents,  Greet- 
ing :  You,  the  aforesaid  Management,  arc  here  in 
Boston  with  a  superior  operatic  company.  You 
have  a  prima  donna  who  possesses  the  present  charra 
and  all  the  beautiful  promise  of  a  rosebud.  Yon 
have  a  prima  donna  now  rich  in  the  fullness  of  her 
power.  You  have  at  least  two  others  in  reserve, 
well  known,  always  appreciated,  ever  fascinating. 
You  have  two  tenors,  each  great  in  [his  own  way  ; 
two  of  the  baritone  persuasion,  the  one  excelling  in 
the  graces  of  his  person,  the  other  conquering  by  his 
voice — when  hie  voice  is  in  order ;  two  bassi,  also 
either  of  whom  can  well  sustain  an  operatic  pyramid. 
You  have  conscientious  and  painstaking  second  ar- 
tists who  are  content  to  take  their  salaries  without 
the  sauce  of  applause,  which  they  never  get ;  be- 
cause we  never  give  loud  praise  to  life's  real  workers. 


You  have  a  chorus  capable  of  doing  great  things  if 
properly  drilled  ;  an  orchestra  equal  to  the  perfect 
performance  of  any  score  in  your  repertoire.  Never- 
theless, your  operatic  season  is  not  successful.  Why  ? 
Well,  in  the  first,  place,  we  have  been  imposed  on  by 
certain  parties  who  have  conducted  musical  enter- 
prises in  past  years.  The  age  of  "  Cards  from  the 
Management "  commenced  with  the  coming  of  Thal- 
berg ;  it  has  continued  nearly  down  to  the  present 
date,  though  of  late  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in 
the  issne.  It  may  not  be  considered  too  bold  a  state- 
ment to  say,  that  we  are  not  quite  bankrupt  in  intel- 
ligence. We  may  be  pleased  with  splendor,  but  we 
shall  not  often  be  imposed  upou  with  tinsel.  When 
a  musical  undertaker  [entrepreneur^  endeavors  to  con- 
ciliate by  fulsome  adulation,  trowel-applied,  and 
when  he  attempts  to  succeed  with  his  undertakings 
by  addressing  himself  to  the  very  small  audience  who 
believe  that  aristocracy  consists  in  not  knowing 
"  those  people,"  he  finds  himself  mistaken,  and  may 
incorporate  on  his  coat-of-arms  an  empty  purse  on  a 
blue  field.  This  has  been  heretofore  attempted  by 
certain  parties  connected  with  the  Management. 
We  have  been  assured  that  we  are  noted  threugh  the 
world  for  musical  appreciation  and  for  liberal  patron- 
age of  the  arts  and  for  cultivation,  great  refinement, 
and  many  other  things.  We  have  also  been  informed 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Management  to  make 
our  audiences  extremely  select ;  great  care  was  to  be 
taken  that  no  unpleasant  vicinage  should  affront  the 
blue  blood  of  our  ancient  families ;  and  this  care 
was  once  pushed  so  far  that  a  card  from  the  Manage- 
ment informed  us  that  each  purchaser  of  a  ticket  to 
eertain  entertainments  was  to  be  subjected  to  close 
scrutiny,  as  io  his  trade,  profession,  or  calling,  his 
gloves,  his  boots,  his  general  standing  in  Society. 
In  this  there  was  humbug  enough ;  but  humbug  con- 
sists not  so  much  in  announcements  prefatory,  as  in 
the  relations  of  promise  and  fulfilment.  We  have 
long  since  found  that  in  proportion  to  the  splendid 
flunkeyism  of  the  puff  preliminary  was  the  feebleness 
of  the  entertainment,  and  the  disappointment  result- 
ing therefrom.  The  concerts  and  the  opera  thus  her- 
alded have  invariably  fallen  below  the  standard  we 
quietly  set  up.  As  a  general  rule,  the  artists  have 
been  competent ;  even  more,  some  of  them  have  been 
great.  But,  in  brief,  the  music  has  been  hackneyed, 
or,  being  new,  has  been  worthless,  and  a  carelessness 
has  been  manifest  in  every  department  of  the  stage. 
There  have  been  marked  exceptions,  but  they  were 
spasmodic.  Turn  your  eye  towards  a  disagreeable 
experience — that  of  the  past  week.  Stupid  as  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  is,  it  could  have  been  made  tolerably 
attractive  by  a  generous  attention  to  the  stage  effect. 
With  deliberation  we  say,  there  has  rarely  been  put 
forth  so  ragged  and  incomplete  and  halting  a  dra- 
matic work.  There  is  material  enough  in  the  opera, 
there  are  abundant  resources  in  the  theatre  ;  no  ex- 
cuse can  be  received  for  throwing  so  rough  a  piece  of 
work  upon  the  stage.  A  good  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  you  have  done  your  work  in  other  op- 
eras is  afforded  by  this  :  In  Lucia  the  curtain  rises  on 
the  second  act,  and  discloses  a  room  wJiose  furniture 
is  a  table  and  two  chairs  ;  on  the  table  a  cheap  cloth 
hangs  awry.  The  scene  changes  to  a  stately  hall ; 
the  table,  with  its  attendant  chairs  and  its  cloth  awry, 
remains  and  constitutes  the  furniture  of  the  second 
apartment ;  only  a  tawdry  candelabra  is  carelessly 
set  upon  the  table,  representing  luxury.  Again,  in 
the  first  act,  second  scene,  on  Saturday  afternoon 
Edgardo  entered,  and  close  upon  his  heels  came  two 
supernumaries  bearing — a  green  bank  ! — which  was 
dumped  upon  the  stage,  and  upon  which  Brignoli 
carefully  laid  his  hat.  When  this  thing  is  done 
again  let  the  men  at  least  bring  it  in  on  a  wheelbar- 
row, that  some  appearance  of  natural  truth  be  kept 
up.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  forest  "  wing  " 
thrusting  its  branches  into  a  parlor,  or  a  street  "  flat" 
suggesting  an  inverted  reading  of  rus  iu  urbe.  Gaps 
appear  where  no  gaps  should  be,  doors  marked 
"  practicable  "  on  the  prompt  book,  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  crook  their  pregnant  hinges  ;  armies  wander 
about  in  utter  imbecility,  and  conspirators  only  suc- 
ceed in  murdering  the  dramatic  effect.  Small  things, 
certainly,  but  most  effectual  in  giving  a  second  hand 
appearance  of  shabbiness  to  the  whole  exhibition. 
Carelessness,  negligence,  roughness,  have  too  much 
marred  our  latter  day  operatic  performances,  and 
gross  injustice  has  thus  been  done  to  us,  to  the  excel- 
lent artists  you  have  introduced,  to  your  own  treasury. 
There  is  no  need  of  this,  and  the  evil  is  not  past 
remedy.  Let  the  arrangements  of  the  stage  be  as 
cunningly  devised,  as  perfectly  executed,  as  they 
were  while  the  drama  held  possession  of  the  Boston 
Theatre.  Let  us  have  new  operas,  if  it  is  possible  to 
give  us  good  ones  ;  but  do  not  leave  fresh  fields  for 
sandy  pastures,  even  if  they  be  new.  We  do  not 
quarrel  entirely  with  hackneyed  operas,  provided  they 
be  not  given  with  a  carelessness  which  says — any- 


thing is  good  enough  for  these  works  and  for  the 
people  who  are  to  hear  them.  A  performance  like 
that  of  Ernani  the  other  night  is  worthy,  so  far  as 
the  principals  are  concerned,  of  any  audience.  It 
was  your  own  fault  that  so  few  were  there  to  hear  it ; 
yon  had  led  us  to  hope  for  nothing,  and  we  do  not 
choose  to  pay  for  that  commodity.  The  market  is 
overstocked  already.  You  are  proposing  to  give  us 
Saffo,  The  Maffic  Flute,  iJer  Freischutz.  See  to  it 
that  they  be  really  done  well.  You  have  the  resour- 
ces, and  you  will  find  it  for  your  interest  to  display 
them. 

This  is  what  The  Public  say  to  the  Management. 

The  Public  itself  needs  a  bit  of  admonition  which 
it  shall  receive  in  due  time.  Our  notice  of  the  per- 
formance on  Saturday  afternoon  must  be  very  briefly 
made.  The  house  was  nearly  full  ;  the  family  circle 
entirely  full.  That  zone  is  much  more  productive  of 
coin  than  the  temperate  dress  circle  has  been,  and  it 
is  clear  that  fifty  cents  will  be  a  golden  mean  to  any 
manager  who  is  wise.  Miss  Patti  won  great  and  sin- 
cere admiration.  She  sang  better,  with  more  ease, 
than  on  the  evening  of  her  debut,  and  her  action  was 
much  freer  ;  as  an  actress  she  now  excels  in  the  ex- 
pression of  delicate  shades  of  feeling  through  the 
movements  of  the  countenance,  the  changing  eye,  the 
mobile  lip  ;  consequently  those  who  see  her  should 
observe  her  closely.  But  of  the  fresh  and  beautiful 
voice  too  much  could  not  easily  be  said,  had  we  space 
for  extended  praise.  It  gives  a  new  sensation,  and 
its  vibration  pleasantly  haunts  the  memory  for  hours. 
Unfortunately  we  never  heard  Jenny  Lind  in  opera, 
and  thns  the  favorable  comparison  of  Patti  with  her, 
made  by  the  New  York  critics,  cannot  be  verified. 
But  it  is  certain  that  since  the  departure  of  the  la- 
mented Bosio,  we  have  had  no  soprano  equal  to  this 
fair  young  girl.  Like  Jenny  Lind,  she  sings  because 
she  cannot  help  singing,  and  her  tones  have  the  purity 
given  only  by  Nature. 


iisital  Correspnbenrt. 


New  York,  Jan.  9.  —  Since  the  departure  of  the 
opera  company,  there  has  been  but  little  stirring  in 
the  musical  world  here.  The  Philharmonic  Concert 
on  Saturday  was  a  brilliant  success,  and  the  house 
was  well  filled,  though  the  night  was  exceedingly 
stormy. 

Arthok  Napoleon,  the  young  pianist,  gave  a 
farewell  concert  at  Palace  Garden  Music  Hall,  a  few 
nights  ago,  but  with  only  indifferent  pecuniary  suc- 
cess. He  sails  on  the  12th  for  Cuba,  where  he  will 
probably  do  better  than  here. 

Mr.  C.  Jerome  Hopkins,  a  native  pianist  and 
composer  of  ability,  announces  a  couple  of  concerts 
with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Guilmettb,  Miss  Andem  and 
Mr.  MoLLENHAnER.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  one  of  the 
best  fugue  players  in  the  city. 

Talking  of  Mr.  Hopkins  reminds  me  of  an  item  of 
musical  interest  in  the  late  arrival  here  of  a  letter 
from  the  illustrious  Liszt,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hopkins 
as  the  projector  of  the  American  Music  Association, 
(whose  three  years  existence  was  so  untimely  cut  off 
by  the  commercial  panic  of '57.)  Herr  Liszt  it  seems 
had  gotten  wind  of  the  enterprise,  and  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  complimentary  and  artistic  sou- 
venir, in  the  possession  of  which  the  last-named  indi- 
vidual is  indeed  envied  by  many.  Trovator. 

New  York,  Jan.  10. — I  resume  my  abstract  of 
Mr.  Schlotter's  Interesting  course  of  lectures  on 
the  History  of  Music.  The  next  harmonist  and 
composer  of  distinction,  was  Johannes  Ockenheim, 
who  was  superior  in  harmony  to  De  Foye — and  lived 
between  1300  and  1400,  and,  with  his  predecessor, 
laid  the  basis  of  the  Netherlands  school,  which  for 
the  next  two  centuries  took  the  lead  in  music.  The 
organ  first  became  of  importance  about  this  time, 
though  it  was  still  a  most  clumsy  instrument,  the 
keys  being  half  a  foot  broad  and  two  or  three  inches 
apart,  and  having  to  be  played  with  elbows  and  fists. 
The  pedal  was  attached  to  it  by  Bernard,  surnamed 
the  German,  who  lived  about  1417.  Music  was  now 
constantly  rising  in  importance ;  monarchs  encour- 
aged it  particularly,  and  universities  of  music  were 
established  at  Milan  and  Naples  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sirtecnth  centuries.     Ottavio  Potruchio,  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  sixteenth,  invented  the  printing  of  music. 
The  chief  instruments  in  use  were  the  cjmbals,  trum- 
pet and  flute  ;  the  violin  and  lute  wore  considered  in- 
ferior, and  used  merely  for  dance  music,  and  by 
wandering  minstrels. 

A  galaxy  of  eminent  names  succeed  each  other  at 
this  period,  the  chief  of  whom  are  Josquin  de  Pres, 
who  died  in  1.515,  and  Orlando  Lassus,  or  di  Lasso, 
who  lived  during  the  sixteenth  century.  This  latter 
received  many  honors,  and  was  called  the  prince  of 
music.  In  1557,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Munich. 
He  died  in  1594,  the  last  of  the  Netherland  school, 
leaving  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  compositions  to 
perpetuate  his  name.  One  of  his  hymns  was 
played  by  M.  Schlotter.  With  him  ended  the  Neth- 
erland school,  which,  in  two  years,  hud  produced 
three  hundred  composers.  In  other  countries,  mean- 
while, the  Art  was  rising  with  different  degrees  of 
rapidity.  In  Venice,  the  foundation  for  a  new  school 
waslaid|by  Adrian  Willaert,  who,  though  of  Flemish 
origin,  went  to  Italy  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  and  ended 
his  days  there. 

The  lead  in  musical  development  was  taken  by 
Italy,  Germany  and  France,  though  England,  Spain, 
etc.,  took  also  an  active  part.  Church  music,  how_ 
ever,  began  to  deteriorate  through  the  influence  of 
Claudius  Goudimel,  born  1550,  and  sank  so  low,  that 
Pope  Pius  IV.,  in  1562,  called  a  convention  to  elect 
a  reformer.  The  choice  fell  upon  Palestrina,  of 
whose  precious  life  the  lecturer  gave  a  short  sketch, 
adding  also,  how  later,  by  various  reverses,  he  had 
been  reduced  to  the  most  narrow  circumstances,  and 
forced  to  lead  for  many  years  an  exceedingly  hum- 
ble and  retired  life,  during  which  however  he  compos- 
ed some  of  his  grandest  works,  among  others  the 
Impropcria.  At  last,  however,  he  was  reinstated  in 
all  honors,  named  composer  of  the  Pope,  and  Con- 
ductor of  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  which  office  he  held  till 
his  death,  1594.  His  contemporaries,  but  little  infer- 
ior to  himself,  were  Nanini,  who  was  made  Direc- 
tor of  the  Musical  Academy  in  Rome,  and  AUegri, 
the  composer  of  the  famous  Miserere.  This  brought 
the  lecturer  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
he  closed  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  improvement  in 
melody,  and  the  development  of  secular  music  in 
Naples,  under  the  various  forms  of  Canzoni,  MadrL 
gals,  etc.,  which  were  cultivated  by  the  higher  classes. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

New  York,  Jan.  10. — I  send  you  the  programme 
of  our  second  Philharmonic  Concert,   which   took 
place  last  Saturday,  and  was  well  attended,  in  spite 
of  the  most  execrable  weather. 
Larghetto  and  Finale,  from  the  Symphony,  Op.  86,  in  F, 
"  Die  Weihe  der  Tone  "  {The  Dedication  of  Sounds), 
as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  the  late  composer,  L.  Spohr. 
Scena  ed  Aria,  for  Soprano,  "  Infelice,"  Op.  94  (1st  time), 

Mendelssohn. 
Madame  Anna  Bishop. 
Symphony,  No.  1,  in  B  flat,  op.  38 R.  Schumann. 

1.  Andante  Maestoso  ed  Allegro  Vivace. 

2.  Larghetto. 

3.  Scherzo  Molto  Vivace. 

4.  Allegro  Animate  e  Grazioso. 

Overture  Characterisque,  "  Faust." R.  Wagner. 

Concerto,  No.  5,  for  the  Piano,  in  E  flat,  op.  73  (2d  time), 
(2d  and  3d  movement.)     Adagio  un  poco  Moto  and 

Rondo  Allegro Beethoven. 

Gustav  Satter. 

Song,  "  Ave  Maria  " F.  Schubert, 

Madame  Anna  Bishop. 

Festival  Polonaise,  in  F  sharp,  Major, Satter. 

Gustav  Satter. 
Overture  to  "  Oberon,"  in  D Weber. 

You  will  see  that  a  rich  treat  was  offered  us ;  it  was 
in  fact,  one  of  the  best  concerts  as  a  whole,  that  we 
have  ever  had.  It  must  be  acknowledged  however, 
that  the  fragment  from  Spohr's  symphony,  though  it 
did  include  the  "  Begrabniss-MiisiJc "  and  "  Trost  in 
Thrdnen,"  was  hardly  an  adequate  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  occupying  so  high  a  rank  in  the  musi- 


cal world.  Schumann's  symphony  is  very  beautiful 
though  not  as  attractive  to  me  as  the  one  in  D  minor, 
played  last  year.  It  was  played  extremely  well, 
though,  like  all  the  orchestral  pieces.  Madame 
Bishop  is  certainly  a  hisus  natures ;  her  voice  is  mar- 
vellously preserved,  and  so  is  lier  exterior,  and  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  she  has  been  before  the  public  as 
long  as  she  has.  Long  enough,  surely,  to  know  bet- 
ter than  to  insert  trills  and  graces  in  Schubert's  Ave 
Maria.  The  lion  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Sattee, 
whose  only  fault  was,  (or  was  it  that  of  the  director  ?) 
that  he  did  not  give  ns  the  whole  of  Beethoven's 
concerto.  What  he  did  play  was  exquisitely  render- 
ed— the  heavenly  adagio,  particularly,  was  interpret" 
ed  with  a  tenderness  and  depth  which  cannot  easily 
be  surpassed.  The  Polonaise  was  highly  original,  and 
abounding  in  difficulties,  and  brought  out  entirely 
different  powers  from  the  concerto.  Mo«t  charming 
was  the  little  Minnet  from  Mozart's  E  flat  sym- 
phony, which  Mr.  Satter  gave  in  answer  to  the  fii-st 
encore.  To  the  second  he  responded  with  an  appar- 
ently original  morceau  on  the  Barcarole  from  Oberon ; 
a  fit  introduction  to  the  last  overture.  —  t  — 
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Music   in   this   Number.    Continuation  of  W.  Sterndale 
Bennett's  Cantata  :  "  The  May  (Jueen." 


Boston  Academy  of  Kusic, 

Fourth  Night.  Friday,  Jan.  6.  Verdi's 
"  Sicilian  Vespers  "  was  repeated,  to  a  thin  house, 
and  cold  as  before.  We  regret  our  inability  to 
be  present,  for  we  would  fain  have  tried  to  like 
this  opera  better.  Naturally,  so  far  as  we  have 
gathered  from  reports,  some  things  in  it  were  bet- 
ter liked,  because  lieard  more  understandingly ; 
but  the  unsatisfactory  impression  ot  the  first  per- 
formance was  not  on  the  whole  removed.  The 
Verdi  music  had  not  by  this  token  won  new  love 
among  us. 


First  Matinee.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  at 
2  o'clock,  a  large  crowd  were  assembled  to  hear 
and  see  a  repetition  of  the  young  Adelin a  Pat- 
ti's  Lucia.  The  first  impression  was  more  than 
confirmed.  The  delicacy  and  freshness  of  her 
voice  seemed  even  more  exquisite,  and  she  showed 
more  freedom  of  action.  Everybody  was  de- 
lighted. —  The  third  act  of  Ernani  (with  the 
Carlo  Magna  chorus)  followed. 


Sunday  Evening  :  First  "  Sacred  Con- 
cert." When  an  Italian  Opera  troupe  announce 
a  "  sacred  "  concert,  you  may  be  sure  they  always 
mean  Kossini's  Stabat  Mater.  This  deals,  at  any 
rate,  with  sacred  subjects.  We  might  fare  worse, 
as  regards  musical  edification  ;  but  if  the  Opera 
is  really  going  into  the  Sacred  Concert  business, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  get  and  learn  a  change 
of  pieces  that  deserve  the  name. 

The  Stabat  formed  the  second  part.  For  a 
first  part  were  performed  such  "  sacred  "  pieces 
as  the  Overture  to  Oberon ;  Ah  mon  Jils,  sung 
out  of  tune  by  Mme.  Strakosch  ;  Schubert's 
Ave  Maria,  coldly  and  hardly  —  quite  unlike  her- 
self—  by  Mme.  Colson  ;  two  of  his  own  senti- 
mental German  songs :  "  The  Tear,"  and 
"  Brightest  Eyes,"  by  Stigelli  ;  Sarastro's  air, 
with  chorus,  from  the  Zauberflole,  with  dignity, 
but  coldly,  drily,  by  Sig.  Junca  ;  and  the  Prayer 
from  "  Moses."     Stigelli  —  why  not  write  it  Sli- 


ghelli,  so  as  to  preserve  the  hard  g  of  the  original 
German,  Stigel?  —  was  evidently  the  hero  of  the 
evening.  Whoever  else  was  not,  he  was  in  earn- 
est. As  a  song  composer  he  seems  one  to  be 
classed  with  Kiicken,  Abt,  and  others,  whom  we 
sometimes  call  Italian  Germans.  He  sang  finely, 
but  with  a  slight  excess  of  pathos,  as  it  seemed 
to  us,  bordering  on  the  sentimental. 

The  audience  was  immense ;  not  a  seat,  appa- 
rently, from  floor  to  ceiling,  was  unoccupied. 
The  fifty-cent  price,  the  new  chandelier,  and  the 
safe  cover  of  the  indulgence  afforded  by  the 
change  of  name  from  Theatre  to  "  Academy," 
doubtless  had  their  part  in  this.  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  our  old  friend  Bergmann  on  the  conduc- 
tor's stand.     The  orchestra  is  excellent. 


Fifth  Night.  La  Sonnambula,  and  much 
the  largest  house,  so  far,  of  any  evening.  These 
fresh,  real  melodies  of  Bellini  wear  well,  com- 
pared with  any  of  the  Italian  operas  since  Kossi- 
ni ;  and  never  were  they,  never  could  they  be, 
wedded  to  a  fresher,  purer  voice,  in  the  person 
of  a  more  fitting,  and  more  charming  interpreter 
than  "  little  Patti."  We  have  more  and  more 
faith  in  her  talent,  in  her  artistic  instinct,  in  the 
clear  mind,  the  native  good  sense,  the  sincere 
love  of  her  art,  apparently  without  any  affecta- 
tion, which  bid  fair  to  save  her  from  false  influ- 
ences and  keep  her  in  a  good  direction.  Of  the 
beauty  and  availabity  of  her  rare  voice,  of  her 
good  vocal  schooling,  and  her  singularly  perfect 
execution,  there  can  be  no  question.  But  the 
best  thing  about  it  is,  that  good  sense,  the  instinct 
of  propriety,  pervades  her  whole  performance. 
There  is  "  no  nonsense  "  about  it ;  not  one  bad 
trick  in  singing  or  in  acting;  no  overdoing;  and 
no  under-doing,  when  you  consider  that  she  is  a 
child,  and  that  the  rose-bud  should  not  be  a  full- 
blown rose.  Too  much  intensity  we  should  bo 
sorry  to  see ;  some  timidity,  some  maidenly  re- 
serve, is  all-essential  to  the  charm.  All  we  can 
ask  is,  that  it  be  a  live  performance,  not  a  forced, 
mechanical  attempt  to  fill  a  part  one  does  not 
feel.  And  that  it  was  ;  not  only  thoroughly  alive, 
but  graceful.  In  the  first  scenes,  perhaps,  the 
voice  was  a  little  harder  and  less  free  than  in 
Lncia ;  but  this  soon  wore  off;  and  her  render- 
ing of  Ah  non  credea,  and  of  Ah  nan  giunye, 
with  the  difficult  variations,  and  the  bright  high 
staccato  passages,  was  worthy  of  any  prima  donna 
in  her  prime.  The  voice  seems  singularly  in  har- 
mony with  her  whole  person,  the  pure  expression 
of  her  nature.  Where  she  exerts  it  least,  where 
its  tones  fall  on  the  air  unconsciously  in  conclud- 
ing phrases,  there  is  a  sort  of  dew)'  fragrance 
about  them,  of  a  quite  delicate  and  soul-haunting 
quality.  Greater  body  and  volume  of  tone  will 
of  course  come  with  time,  if  tlie  fine  organ  is  not 
overworked,  if  the  fresh  buds  are  not  forced  for- 
ward in  some  Verdi  hot-house. 

Sig.  Brignoli  always  sings  well  in  the  Son- 
nambula ;  never  better  than  this  time.  He  evi- 
dently likes  the  music.  But  as  to  action,  he  had 
scarce  enough  to  give  encouragement  to  any  de- 
monstrations on  the  part  of  poor  Amina.  Amo- 
Dio  gave  the  part  of  Count  Rodolfo  with  a  great 
deal  of  vivacity,  and  of  course  plenty  of  rich 
voice ;  he  is  not  apt  to  slight  his  business,  and 
thereby  wins  respect. 

The  commonly  omitted  tenor  air.  Son  geloso 
del  zefiro  amante,  was  a  new  feature  of  interest 
this  time.     Brignoli  sang  it  finely. 
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Sixth  Night.  Last  Tuesday  evening  a  revival 
of  Pacini's  "  Sappho,"  an  opera  which  brought  with 
it  pleasant  memories  of  Tedesco  and  the  first  Havana 
troupe,  who  sang  it  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  enjoy- 
ed it ;  and  we  were  glad  after  so  long  an  interval,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  finding  it  as  good  now  as  it 
seemed  then.  "  Sappho  "  has  the  advantage,  among 
Italian  operas,  of  an  uncommonly  good  libretto. 
The  subject  is  an  admirable  one  for  lyric  treatment, 
and  the  plot,  though  simple,  is  well  woven. 

The  music  has  a  certain  fresh  and  natural  charm. 
It  is  always  agreeable,  although  sometimes  tame. 
Some  of  the  melodies  have  great  delicacy  and  beauty, 
with  a  certain  flavor  tiiat  is  quite  their  own  ;  they  are 
not  hacknied  commonplaces  ;  if  they  take  after  any 
one  more  than  another,  it  is  Rossini ;  and  what  comes 
near  to  that,  if  it  be  heartily  and  honestly,  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  please.  The  instrumentation,  though  not 
very  learned  or  complex,  is  frequently  delicious,  add- 
ing the  right  glow  and  color  to  the  text  and  situation. 
There  are  some  highly  effective  concerted  and  ensem- 
ble pieces ;  especially  the  finale  to  the  second  act, 
wherc|Sappho  overthrows  the  altar  at  the  marriage  cer- 
emony ;  in  it  one  fancies  he  detects  the  germ  of  Verdi's 
first  finale  in  Ernani,  and  indeed  of  the  Verdi  en- 
semble pieces  generally.  There  are  also  a  few  of 
those  quick  rattling  unison  choruses  of  men,  unplea- 
santly suggestive  of  Verdi.  But  as  a  whole,  this 
opera  has  none  of  that  desperate  straining  for  effect 
which  marks  the  production  of  the  last  Italian  fav- 
orite ;  it  is  not  infected  by  tliis  fever  age  ;  it  has 
something  of  tlie  repose  of  a  true  work  of  Art ;  nnd 
yet  it  stirs  our  feelings  more  than  any  work  of  Verdi ; 
it  is  alive,  it  moves,  and  "  grows  to  a  conclusion  " 
with  a  force  which  will  not  let  the  hearer  sit  indiffer- 
ent. 

It  was  in  the  main  well  sung,  well  acted,  and  well 
put  upon  tlie  stage.  The  tasteful  Grecian  costume 
was  becoming  to  the  actors  singly  and  collectively, 
and  there  was  some  classical  unity  of  impression  in 
the  whole. 

Mme.  Gazzaniga's  impersonation  was  a  signal 
triumph.  We  have  had  no  lyric  acting  so  great 
since  that  of  Grisi,  and  we  doubt  if  Grisi  ever  put 
more  classic  dignity,  more  inspiration  and  poetic 
beauty  into  any  of  her  characters.  The  only  fault 
with  Gazzaniga  is  that  she  cannot  walk, — a  very 
common  failing  with  Italian  prima  donnas.  Her 
head  and  bust  are  classical,  and  her  face  lights  up 
with  fine  intelligence  ;  and  when  she  stood  there  in 
the  last  scene,  before  the  fatal  leap,  with  the  laurel 
round  her  brow,  and  the  lyre  in  her  hands,  improvis- 
ing the  promised  nuptial  hymn  for  her  faithless  lover 
and  her  rival,  it  was  as  satisfactory  a  suggestion  of 
the  classic  muse  as  one  may  see  upon  the  stage.  Her 
voice,  too,  which  has  been  found  so  unequal,  lent  it- 
self most  eloquently  and  toucbingly  to  all  the  emo- 
tions of  her  part ;  if  not  so  finished  and  so  great  a 
vocalist  as  some,  yet  under  the  mspiration  of  emotion 
she  sang  sometimes  "  better  than  she  knew."  It  was 
indeed  a  rare,  an  intellectual  pleasure.  Gazzaniga's 
Sappho  will  stand  henceforth  among  the  most  mem- 
orable of  our  opera  experiences.  There  were  many 
moist  eyes  in  the  audience,  and  many  loud  bursts  of 
enthusiasm,  and  recalls. 

Mme.  Strakosch  made  an  interesting  Climene. 
She  looked  charmingly  in  her  Grecian  dress,  and  sang 
with  warmth  and  good  expression  in  the  fine  air : 
Ah !  con  lul  mi  fa  rapito,  and  the  tender  duet  with 
Sappho  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  act.  It  is  a 
pleasant  female  chorus,  too,  which  opens  that  scene. 
Brignoli  has  rarely  appeared  to  so  good  advan- 
tage as  in  the  part  of  Phaon.  There  was  more  of 
noble  and  manly  pathos,  more  of  honest  chest  tone, 
in  his  air  in  the  last  act,  after  ho  learns  how  lie  has 
wronged  Sappho,  than  we  remember  in  any  of  his 
efforts ;  and  the  air  itself  deserves  to  be  better 
known. 


Sig.  Ferri  bore  himself  well,  and  sang  well,  in 
the  character  of  the  high  priest  Alcandro.  If 
his  indignant  declamation  protracted  itself  to  tedious- 
ness  in  the  first  scene,  where  he  comes  in  driven  from 
the  circus,  we  may  set  it  down  to  the  account  of  the 
composer  ;  it  is  one  of  the  weak  and  barren  places 
in  the  opera.  Our  two  German  friends,  Mueller 
as  Lysimacho,  and  QniNTO  as  Hippia,  deserve  renew- 
ed credit  for  their  always  conscientious  treatment  of 
their  parts. 

On  the  whole  "  Saffo  "  made  a  decided  success  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Italian  operas,  and  will 
certainly  command  large  audiences  henceforth,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  announced  with  Gazzaniga.  The 
management  plainly  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  the 
opera,  the  artists  and  the  public,  that  "  Saffo  "  be 
repeated. 

Seventh  Night.  We  have  only  time  now  to  re- 
cord the  unexpected,  the  decided  success  of  Mozart's 
"  Magic  Flute,'*  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  on  Wednesday.  The  audience  was  the  largest 
of  the  season,  and  the  opera  (pronounced  dnll,  rococo, 
old-fogeyish,  &c.,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia), 
was  received  throughout  with  every  sign  of  enthusi- 
a.«m.  (We  did  overhear  one  young  lady  express  her 
disappointment  that  "  there  were  no  airs  in  it " ! 
There  are  always  persons  who  cannot  see  the  woods 
because  there  are  so  many  trees.) 

Yes  ;  in  spite  of  woful  cuttings,  of  choruses  shock- 
ingly out  of  tune,  of  lack  of  voices  for  not  a  few  im- 
portant parts,  imperfect  scenery,  and  many  other  im- 
perfections, "  absurd  plot  "  and  all,  the  Zanberflote 
made  a  most  agreeable  impression.  What  would 
have  been  said,  had  it  been  given  whole  and  well ! 
Much  of  it  was  done  well.  Gazzaniga  as  Pamina, 
and  Stigelli  as  Tamino,  were  excellent.  Ferri 
made  a  capital  Papageno,  and  Mme.  Strakosch 
was  Papagena  to  a  t.  Amodio  was  irresistibly  com- 
ical as  Monostatos,  the  negro.  Sig.  Jhnca  made  a 
most  stately  looking  high  priest  Sarastro,  hut  he 
lacked  the  voice  for  the  deep  passages  so  characteris- 
tic in  that  music,  and  sang  them  nearly  all  in  octave 
higher.  The  Queen  of  the  Night,  with  its  trying  fig- 
ures in  alt,  was  a  cruel  part  for  Mme.  Colson,  yet 
she  won  much  just  applause  in  it. 

We  reserve  more  particular  notice  of  the  "  Magic 
Flute  "  till  next  week.  This  and  "  Sappho  "  are  the 
operas  which  ought,  above  all,  to  be  repeated.  It  is 
simply  absurd  to  give  such  an  opera,  while  new  to 
us,  but  once. 


Concerts. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  had  a 
better  audience,  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week,  and 
performed  the  following  pieces  : 

1.  Eighth  Quintet,  in  D  minor,  op.  38 Onslow. 

Moderato — Scherzo — Tcma  con  variazioni — Finale,  Vivace. 

2.  Piano  Quartet,  in  K  flat,  op.  47 R.  Schumann. 

Sostenuto  and  Allegro — Scherzo— Andante  Cantabile — Finale, 

vivace. 
MessrR.  Parker.  Schultze,  Krebs  and  Fries. 

3.  Reminiscencesof  Mozart,  (Solo  for  Violoncello, ).Lindler. 

Wulf  Fries. 

4.  Quartet  in  D,  op.  18,  No.  3,  (first  time.l Beethoven. 

Allegro — Adagio — Minuetto — Finale.  Allegro  virace. 

The  Quartet  by  Schumann  is  an  extremely  inter- 
esting composition,  and  was  very  finely  played.  Mr. 
Parker  seemed  fully  master  of  his  task ;  he  has 
gained  greatly  in  his  playing. 

Afternoon  Concerts. — The  tenth  was  given 
Wednesday  before  last  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  with 
the  following  programme  : 

1.  Symphony,  No,  1 Beethoven. 

2.  Waltz.  Aurora  Kiinstler Lanner. 

3.  Overture-  Jesaonda Spohr. 

4.  Tritsoh  Tratsch  Polka Stmuss. 

5.  Aria.  From  the  Opera  L'Eclair.    For  Flute  and 

Corno  Inglaise Halevy. 

Messrs.  Ribas  and  Zoehler. 

6.  Terzetto.  Lucretia  Borgia Donizetti. 

7.  Dresden  March Kunge. 

The  programme  of  the  eleventh   concert  was  as 

follows  : 

1.  Overture.    FellsenmUhle Reiasiger. 

2.  Waltz.    Libollcn Strauss. 


3.  Grand  Duetto.    Wm.  Tell.      Clarinet  and  Fagott  Obli- 
gato, Rossini. 

Messrs.  Schulz  and  Uonstock. 

4.  La  Favorita  Polka.    (By  request.) Strauss. 

5.  New  Quadrille.'*.    The  Sicilian  Vespers.    (First  time.) 
Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co Carl  Zerrahn. 

6.  Haydn's  Abschied,  or  Farewell  Symphony 

7.  Corsicana  Galop Lumbye. 

Rather   a   large   allowance   of  dance  music,   and 

much  to  wade  through  before  reaching  the  symphony, 
which  was  the  main  point  of  interest,  explained  upon 
the  bills  as  follows  : 

This  Symphony,  ABSCHIEDS,  or  Farewell  Symphony,  was 
eomposed  by  Haydn,  in  the  year  1764,  when  he  was  Conductor 
of  the  private  Orchestra  of  Prince  Esterhazy 

The  Prince  had  resolved  to  keep  only  a  Quartet,  and  dis- 
charged the  others.  For  the  last  evening  that  they  were  to 
play  together,  Haydn  wrote  this  Symphony,  to  be  for  them  all 
a  token  of  remembrance  when  they  should  be  dispersed. 

Haydn  had  instructed  the  musicians  that  each  should  snuff 
out  his  candle  on  hia  stand,  and  quietly  leave  the  Orchestra  as 
soon  as  his  part  was  done. 

This  being  observed  at  the  performance  of  the  Symphony, 
the  Prince  took  it  as  a  hint  and  a  practical  joke ;  but  so  well 
was  he  pleased,  that  next  day  the  discharges  were  recalled,  to 
the  great  joy  of  all  and  to  the  particular  gratification  of  the 
Maestro,  who  had  now  an  Orchestra,  with  which  he  could  per- 
form those  grand  Symphonies  of  which  he  has  written  so  many. 
The  humor  of  the  thing  must  have  been  consider- 
able on  the  original  occasion  ;  for  a  concert  now,  it 
is  well  enough  for  once.  The  symphony  has  a  good, 
impassioned  sort  of  first  movement ;  a  slow  move- 
ment in  Haydn's  deeper  vein,  with  dark  and  mourn- 
ful modulations,  but  tediously  long ;  an  indifferent 
Minuet;  and  the  finale  only  interesting  from  the  dull 
dropping  off  one  by  one  of  the  musicians.  The 
"  Tell "  duet  is  a  capital  concert  piece,  and  was  well 
played. 

■  ■  ■ 

Musical  Chit-Cliat. 

Need  we  remind  any  one  of  Mr.  Zbrrahn's  Second  Philhar- 
monic Concert,  at  the  Music  Hall,  to-night  ?  The  programme 
is  rich  and  full  of  novelty.  Spohr's  greatest  Symphony  :  The 
Earthly  and  the  Heavenly  in  Human  Life,  which  is  a  Double 
Symphony,  and  in  the  performance  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
Italian  Opera  Orchestra  will  assist,  will  lead  off,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  lamented  composer.  Liszt's  symphonic  poem  :  Les  Pre- 
/i/^e5,  will  be  repeated,  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Beethoven's  grand- 
est Overture,  Leonore,  No.  3,  and  AVagner's  first  introduction 
to  Lohengrin  (first  time)  are  the  other  orchestral  pieces.  Mr. 
Schultze  has  a  violin  solo  ;  and  the  "  Orpheus  "  Club  will  sing 
"  The  Chapel  "  and  Mendelssohn's  "  Turkish  Drinking  Song." 
Who  will  resist  all  that?  ....  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club  have  done  wisely,  while  we  are  having  a  new  opera  every 
night,  to  postpone  their  next  concert  for  a  fortnight.  .  .  .  The 
Glee  Club  of  Harvard  College,  with  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  gave  an  interesting  Concert  at  Jamaica  Plain  last  week. 
....  The  Opera  for  last  night  was  Don  Giovanni  (are  we  not 
Mozartists  here  in  Boston?);  this  afternoon,  at  2,  Sonnambula 
again,  with  *'  little  Patti  " ;  next  week  the  Huguenots,  Martha, 
Rigoletto,  and  It  Barbiere,  with  Patti  for  the  first  time  as  Rosi- 
na!  To-morrow  (Sunday)  evening,  another  "Sacred  Concert," 
with  Donizetti's  *'Martyrs"  treated  as  an  Oratorio. 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  5. — Mr.  Bonewitz's  Con- 
cert, last  evening,  was  damaged  by  the  snow  storm, 
and  the  audience  was  small.  Ha  had  a  fine  orches- 
tra, which  played  one  of  Beethoven's  Leonora  over- 
tures superbly,  besides  assisting  in  Hummel's  con- 
certo in  A  minor,  in  which  Mr.  Bonewitz's  piano 
playing  wps  much  admired.  For  an  encore  he 
played  a  good  arrangement  of  Mendelssohn's  Wed- 
ding March.  Miss  Anna  Wisler  sang  the  cavatina 
from  Rossini's  Siege  of  Corinth  with  great  brilliancy, 
receiving  a  hearty  encore.  She  also  sang  Mcyerbaer's 
pretty  song,  "  The  Fisher  Maiden."  Moscheles' 
Homage  a  Uandel,  for  two  pianos,  was  finely  played 
by  Mr.  Bonewitz  and  Mme.  Volkmann.  'The  ladv 
is  a  de'butante,  and  was  manifestly  nervous.  But  she 
played  with  great  elegance,  expression  aud  correct- 
ness, and  the  piece  was  warmly  applnuded.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  concert  consisted  of  a  new  symphonv, 
"  The  Last  Day,"  by  Mr.  Bonewiiz.  As  a  young 
composer's  effort,  it  is  creditable  ;  but  symphonv 
writing  is  always  work  above  the  capacity  of  young 
composers,  and  there  was  nothing  in  last  night's  sym- 
phony to  indicate  that  Mr.  Bonewitz  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rnle. 

The  Harmonia  Sacred  Music  Society  an- 
nounce that  they  will  produce  Haydn's  beautiful  ora- 
torio of  "  The  Seasons,"  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall, 
on  Friday  evening.  January  13th.  The  Societv 
have  spared  no  labor  or  expense  in  its  preparation. 
The  orchestra  will  be  the  best  that  can  be  mustered, 
and  will  bo  led  by  Dr.  Meignen. — Bulletin. 
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Jan.  6. — If  the  Philadelphia  public  could  have 
been  persuaded  of  the  surpising  talent  of  the  younp; 
pianist,  Arthur  Napoleon,  the  Musical  Fund  Hall 
would  scarcely  have  held  the  crowds  that  would  have 
hurried  to  hear  him.  But  they  are  growing  more 
and  more  sceptical,  and  consequently  the  young  ar- 
tist made  his  debut  last  evening  before  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  people.  He  is  a  boy  in  appearance,  but  with 
brain  and  hands  unusually  developed.  He  first 
played  Thalberg's  Soiwambula  with  a  power,  bril- 
liancy and  fire  that  Thalberg  himself  could  not 
equal ;  falling  short  of  that  great  master,  however, 
in  grace  and  delicacy.  For  an  encore  he  played 
Thalberg's  Home,  Sweet  Home.  In  his  owa  arrange- 
ment of  airs  from  The  Huguenots,  Mr.  Napoleon's 
vigor,  rapidity  and  enthusiasm  were  alike  shown, 
as  they  were  in  a  similar  arrangement  from  The  Bo- 
hemian Girl.  But  he  is  too  young  to  be  a  great 
composer  ;  he  may  afford  to  be  content  for  a  while 
with  being  a  great  performer.  Pauer's  Cascade  was 
exquisitely  played,  and  showed  that  he  is  not  incapa- 
ble of  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  more  graceful 
and  sentimental  styles  of  music.  In  the  grotesque 
Carnival  of  Berlin,  he  returned  once  more  to  the  mu- 
sic of  force,  rapidity  and  fire.  But  it  was  when,  on 
the  encore,  he  played  Liszt's  immensely  difficult  Gal- 
op Chromatique,  thai  Mr.  Napoleon  proved  most  forc- 
ibly his  extraordinary  talent.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cook  sang 
several  songs  in  beautiful  style.  A  Mrs.  Thomas 
also  essayed  several  airs ;  but  she  labors  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  neither  voice,  ear  nor  style. 

The  public  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Harry 
Drayton  and  his  talented  wife,  whose  musical  enter- 
tainments have  been  delighting  the  New  Yorkers  for 
some  months,  will  soon  visit  Philadelphia,  Concert 
Hall  having  been  engaged  by  them  for  the  beginning 
of  February.  Mr.  Drayton  is  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia, whose  fine  bass  voice  and  talent  for  music  have 
had  the  best  culture  that  Europe  could  give.  His 
"  parlor  operas  "  are  described  as  charming  enter- 
tainments. 

The  Germania  Orchestra  will  give  their  regular 
public  rehearsal  to-morrow  afternoon,  with  the  fol- 
lowing programme  : 

Overture — Night  ia  Granada Kreutzer. 

Song— Erlking Schubert. 

Waltz — Alpine  Roses Lanner. 

Adagio  from  4th  Symphony Beethoven. 

Overture — Leonora  No.  3 Beethoven. 

Polka — New  Year. Strauss. 

Duetto — Higoletto Verdi. 

Galop Lumbye. 

Ibid. 

PiTTSFiELD,  Mass. — A  writer  in  the  Sun  newspa- 
per gives  a  glowing  description  of  the  Christmas  fes- 
tivities at  Maplewood  Institute,  in  which  the  pupils 
and  music  teachers  took  part.  We  have  room  only 
for  a  brief  extract : 

The  entertainment  was  announced  as  the  "  Cantata 
Of  the  Culprit  Fay,"  being  an  extract  from  J.  R. 
Drake's  poem,  dramatized  for  the  present  occasion, 
with  music  expressly  composed  for  the  same  by  Mr. 
Ensisn,  and  with  scenic  decorations  by  Messrs. 
Knekingee  and  Thejimen,  whilst  the  recitation  and 
action  comprising  the  terpsichorean  evolutions  were 
superintended  by  Mr.  Feder.  The  innumerable 
and  all  important  et  coiteras,  not  comprised  under  the 
above  heads,  were  entrusted  to  the  care  and  taste  of 
Miss  L.  Clark. 

Both  music  and  exercises  reflect  much  credit  on 
Messrs.  Ensign  and  Feder,  not  only  for  their  merits 
as  compositions,  but  also  on  account  of  the  superb 
manner  in  which  they  were  executed  by  the  young 
ladies  under  their  direction. 

WoRCESTEE  Mass.  (From  the  Palladium,  Jan. 
11.) — A  very  successful  concert  was  given  by  the 
Mozart  Society,  on  Friday  evening,  at  Mechanics 
Hall.  Choruses  from  Handel,  Rossini,  Romberg 
and  Biery,  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  were 
given  by  the  society,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
fifty  voices,  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  their 
leader,  Wm.  Summer,  Esq.  The  grand  chorus  of 
Rossini's  "  Let  every  heart  and  voice,"  was  sung  with 
fine  effect,  and  received  an  encore.  The  programme 
was  one  of  variety,  comprising  quartets,  trios,  duets, 
and  solos,  sung  by  various  members  of  the  society. 
Miss  Nellie  Fisk  delighted  her  many  admirers  by  a 
cavatlna  from  Donizetti,  "  La  morale  in  tutto  questo," 
and  the  pathetic  song,  "  The  Old  Arm  Chair,"  both 
sung  in  a  manner  which  told  of  careful  study.  She 
also  sang  from  a  trio  in  "  Don  Giovanni,"  and  a 
popular  duet.  Her  fine  execution  is  admired  by  all. 
Bishop's  "  Echo  Song,"  with  flute  obligato,  was  fine- 
ly sung  by  Mrs.  Doane ;  we  never  heard  her  sing 
better.  Messrs.  Burt  and  Leland  charmed  all  pre- 
sent by  their  artistic  rendering  of  two  beautiful  duets 
for  violin  and  flute  ;  one  of  which  was  the  exquisite 
"  Sounds  from  Home."  Musicians  who  can  discourse 


such  delicious  harmony,  should  give  the  public  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  it.  Various  solos 
were  sung  by  other  members  of  the  society,  In  an  ac- 
ceptable manner.  The  orchestra  is  a  decided  acquis- 
ition to  the  society,  and  it  is  the  hearty  wish  of  all, 
that  it  may  become  a  permanent  one.  Our  talented 
musician,  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen,  presided  at  the  piano- 
forte on  this,  as  on  former  occasions.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  society  will  give  a  second  concert  on 
Fast  Night,  when  will  be  presented  an  entire  oratorio. 


uixt  ^hoair. 


Paris. 

As  there  is  very  little  in  the  shape  of  novelty  go- 
ing on  in  the  lyrical  world  this  week,  I  must  act  the 
part  of  prologue,  and  give  you  a  short  summary  of 
what  "  is  to  be."  We  are  soon  to  have  the  Straiella 
of  Flotow  given  us  at  the  Grand-Op^ra  ;  the  libretto 
has  been  translated  into  French  by  MM.  Oppelt  and 
Eoyer,  and  very  well  translated,  too.  Stradella  is 
one  of  Flotow's  most  charming  works  ;  without  ever 
attaining  or  trying  to  attain  the  sublime,  it  unites  in 
a  veiy  complete  manner  beautiful  music  with  dramatic 
interest,  nor  will  scenery  either  be  wanting  to  render 
the  opera  successful.  Any  one  disgusted  with  the 
winter  out  of  doors  will  soon  have  only  to  ensconce 
himself  in  a  box  at  the  Grand-Opera,  and  the  curtain 
drawing  up  he  will  be  suddenly  tran.'jplanted  to  Ven- 
ice the  beautiful,  with  her  marble  palaces,  and  her 
gondolas,  her  loves  and  her  sorrows,  that  are  breathed 
in  the  very  air,  aud  follow  once  more  the  fortunes  of 
Stradella.  Mark  how  he  wooed  and  won  the  fair 
ward  of  a  proud  Venetian  (himself  her  lover)  by 
giving  her  lessons  of  love  and  of  music  at  the  same 
time — how  they  were  married  and  lived  happily  in 
Rome,  to  which  city  Delfino,  the  Venetian,  sends 
bravos  to  assasinate  Stradella.  They  intend  doing 
so  while  he  is  attending  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
the  performance  of  an  oratorio  of  his  own.  But 
Delfino  forgot  that "  music  hath  charms  to  soothe 
the  savage  breast,"  most  clearly  proved  in  this  case, 
for  the  assassins,  delighted  like  true  Italians  by  the 
beautiful  melody,  became  Stradella's  most  enthusias- 
tic admirers,  and  thus  the  lovers  are  saved.  Flotow 
wisely  makes  his  opera  end  happily  :  the  true  version 
ends  tragicuUy  at  Genoa.  The  overture  is  very 
pretty,  and  the  piece  opens  with  a  graceful  chorus, 
"  Vogue  gondole  legere,"  which  is  interrupted  by 
Stradella,  who  sings  a  song  full  of  melody,  followed 
by  a  charming  serenade,  "  Viens,  O  ma  telle."  The 
opera  abounds  in  effective  choruses,  of  which  one  of 
the  most  striking  is  "  L'Orgue  resonne."  But  there 
is  so  much  to  remark  and  admire  in  this  opera,  that 
I  must  defer  a  longer  detail  until  it  has  been  brought 
out,  for  even  with  a  score  one  cannot  feel  what  the 
efi'ect  will  be.  It  has  just  been  performed  at  Brus- 
sels with  the  most  complete  success.  It  is  in  three 
acts. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  revival  of  Herculaneum, 
by  Fe'licien  David,  draws  good  houses.  Madame 
Vestvali  has  succeeded  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  in  the 
part  of  Olympla,  and  Gueymard,  Roger  in  that  of 
Helios.  No  one  expected  to  find  in  Madame  Vest- 
vali the  same  qualities  as  in  her  predecessor — or 
Gueymard  to  equal  Roger,  however  well  they  may 
play.  Madame  Gueymard,  however,  surpassed  her- 
self, and  'the  whole  thing  went  off  well.  The  em- 
peror and  empress  were  at  the  performance  on  Wed- 
nesday. Madame  Vestvali  is  now  studying  the  part 
of  Fides  in  the  Proph^te.  At  the  Opera-Comique 
they  have  been  less  fortunate,  for  Faure  is  still  unable 
(from  indisposition)  to  sing  in  the  Pardon  de  Plo- 
ermel. 

Your  great  favorite,  Giuglini,  is  engaged  at  the 
Italiens  here,  in  a  series  of  performances.  He  came 
out  yesterday  in  the  Trovatore,  and  created  an  im- 
mense sensation. 

At  the  Lyrique,  the  success  of  Orph&  gains  ground 
every  day.  Prince  Jerome,  who  was  at  the  sixth 
representation,  sent  Madame  Viardot  a  magnificent 
bracelet  of  antique  form,  ornamented  with  two 
cameos. 

The  Wednesday  concerts,  given  at  the  Salle  Beet- 
hoven, are  very  much  alike — not  as  to  the  pro- 
grammes— but  in  the  excellent  performance  of  MM. 
Sivori  and  Ritter,  besides  that  of  the  various  artists 
who  are  grouped  around  them  in  the  persons  of  MM. 
C.  Ney,  Rignault  and  Accursi.  Last  time  Jules  Le- 
fort  sang  the  "  Plalsir  d'Amour "  of  Martini,  and 
the  "  Paradis  perdu  "  of  Ritter  very  well.  Sivori 
played  superbly,  though  he  has  sometimes  the  in- 
equalities of  those  artists  who  make  too  sure  of  their 
talents,  and  trust  over-confidently  to  inspirations. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  played  a  romance,  by  Hec- 
tor Berlioz,  to  perfection. 
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Mdsio  bt  MAa.— Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Thone  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  couTeyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  Baying  of  expense  in  obtaining  suppliep. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  that,  double  "the  above  ratee . 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
You'll  not  leave  your  Kathleen  behind. 

(7.  W,  Glover.  25 
A  pleasing  and  simple  song  for  a  lov  Toice. 

The  maiden's  dream.    Ballad.  S.  Glover.  25 

I  love  my  little  native  isle.     Song.     Frank  Mori.  25 

I'm  waiting  for  to-morrow.  Ballad.    Alice  Foster.  25 

The  trees  are  in  blossom.  G.  Linley.  25 

Pretty  Bonga  for  young  dilettanti^  from  the  pens  of 

distinguished  English  composers.    They  ara  superior 

to  the  great  mass  of  ballads,  which  are  written  and 

Bung  on  English  soil,  and  will  no  doubt  find  quite  a 

favorable  reception  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Sunny  memories.     Song.  G,  W.  Stratton.  25 

Bright  and  cheerful.    Moderately  difileult. 

The  world  is  full  of  beauty.  F.  Petersilea 

This  is  a  charming  song,  simple,  short,  yet  full  of 
soul  and  meaning,  like  those  much  admired  national 
lays  of  Germany. 

Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me.  SpaukUng.  25 

A  new  musical  version  of  that  exquisite  poem  which 
a  short  while  ago  was  so  extensively  circulated  by  the 
press.  It  is  written  in  a  chanting  style,  which  agrees 
well  with  it  and  makes  it  a  very  impressive  song. 

"With  Guitar  Accompaniment, 
Power  of  Love.     Song  from  "  Satanella." 

Mad.  Pratten.  35 
Meet  me  by  moonlight.     Duet.  Wieland.  25 

Murmuring  sea.     Duet  by  Glover.  "        25 

These  new  and  excellent  arrangements  of  popular 
duets,  which  hitherto  could  only  be  obtained  with  pi- 
ano  accompaniment,  will  be  welcomed  by  many. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Chant  du  poete.     Nocturne.  A.  Crois€y.  35 

A  son^  without  words,  tender  and  delicate-  Of  a 
great  number  of  works  which  this  prolific  composer 
has  furnished  to  the  fashionable  world,  this  is  the  pret- 
tiest since  that  charming  caprice,  '*  The  prisoner  and 
the  swallow." 

Two  Nocturnes.  E.  Perabo.  25 

These  Nocturnes  have  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Reissiger's  Nocturnes,  widely  known  under  the  name 
of  "Flowers  of  Spring  Waltzes,"  and  are  almost  as 
pretty, 

St.  Patrick's  Day.  Transcr.  by  Btinley  Richards.  35 
Oft  in  the  stilly  night.        "  "  36 

The  British  Grenadier's  march.  "  35 

Familiar  melodies,  arranged  in  their  author's  own 
charming  style.  The  name  of  Brinley  Richards  must 
ere  long  become  a  household  word  in  the  circles  of  am- 
ateur pianists. 

The  Sicilian  Vespers-  Quadrille.  Carl  Zerrahn.  35 
Performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Afternoon  Con- 
cert this  week(  and  received  with  all  the  applause 
which  works  of  this  claies  are  able  to  call  forth.  It 
embraces  all  the  salient  points  of  the  opera,  including 
a  great  portion  of  the  ballet-musio,  not  p«rformed 
here. 

Books. 
Two  Hundred  AND  Fifty   East  Volunta- 
ries AND  Interludes.    For  the  Orgen,  Me- 
lodeon,  Seraphine,  &c.     By  John  Zundel.         1,50 
This  volume  contains  twelve  opening  voluntaries, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  interludes.    It  is 
superior  as  a  collection  of  good  organ  music,  and  fur- 
nishes, at  a  very  low  price,  a  great  variety  from  which 
the  beginner  can  select,  and  old  players,  even,  find 
exceedingly  useful. 
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Musical  Extracts  from  a  Few  Novel* 

DE    LAXZ    AND    CHOPIN. 

The  spring  fever  for  work  had  shown  itself  in 
Marie,  by  the  commencement  of  a  very  close 
study  of  Mozart's  and  Beethoven's  sonatas,  ar- 
ranged for  four  hands,  which  she  played  with 
Wolfmaister.  On  the  evenings  of  their  practie- 
ings  together,  I  always  took  my  embroidery,  and 
went  to  the  chateau  to  listen  to  them.  One  even- 
ing, when  I  arrived,  I  found  her  in  high  argument 
about  our  musical  high-priest  Chopin,  with  Wolf- 
maister. The  master  was  striding  up  and  down 
the  salon,  with  his  long  elf  locks  tossed  wildly  off 
of  his  forehead. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !"  he  cried,  in  his  shrill,  high-pitch- 
ed voice;  "  I  should  know  something  about  the 
matter  surely,  IMarie.  I  knew  Chopin  personal- 
ly. I  was  his  pupil  for  six  months.  This  very 
waltz  I  studied  with  him,  when  it  was  composed  ; 
and  I  pride  myself  upon  playing  it  '  close  to  the 
letter  of  the  tradition,'  as  you  would  say." 

"  I  cannot  help  it  if  you  did,"  answered  Marie. 
"  All  I  can  say  is,  if  you  willfully  misunderstood 
your  great  advantages,  it  is  not  my  fault.  You  cer- 
tainly did,  or  you  would  not  insist  so  obstinately 
upon  a  faulty  e.\pression  and  accent,  which  is  so 
widely  different  in  effect  from  the  very  evident 
meaning, — the  poetical  thought  contained  in  the 
composition." 

I  was  appealed  to,  and  found  that  the  cause  of 
dispute  was  that  exquisite  waltz  of  Chopin,  in 
B,e  bemol,  major.  Wolfmaister  played  it,  to 
prove  to  me  his  idea  of  the  style  in  which  it 
should  be  executed;  but,  by  his  regular  beat  and 
measured  accentuation,  the  waltz  did,  indeed, 
lose  one  half  of  its  beauty.  Then  Marie  played 
it,  and  the  difference  was  marvelously  striking. 
Under  Wolfmaister's  fingers  it  had  sounded  like 
a  piece  of  crotchets  and  quavers,  beats  and  mea- 
sures. Marie  made  of  it  a  poem.  There  was  an 
irresistible  hurrying  up  of  the  time  during  the 
first  eight  measures,  with  a  run  up  to  Si  bemol, 
ending  with  a  click  on  this  note,  as  keen  as  a 
heart-clutch,  at  the  first  moment  of  the  certainty 
of  mortal  sorrow ;  then  a  slight  relapsing,  with 
rainbow  lights  and  transparent  shadows,  for  four 
measures ;  the  motif  then  commenced  restlessly 
again,  bringing  back  the  old  torture, — "  the  old 
wound,  ever  aching."  On  it  rushed  recklessly, 
with  mad  swiftness,  sprinkling  the  way  with  tears 
precious  as  pearls,  faster  and  faster,  until  it  reach- 
ed a  resolution  that  seemed  like  some  desperate 
resolve,  at  which  hope  appeared  to  beam  out ;  a 
gleam  of  peace  shone  over  the  heart;  the  lovely, 
rocking  rubaio  melody,  consoling  it  with  sweet 
promises  and  gentle  sobs  of  relieved  anguish,  fell 
from  the  broken  ttieasures.  But  suddenly,  dis- 
sonances were  heard ;  the  tocsin  of  Fate  struck 
out  in  the  preparatory  trill,  as  if  to  remind  one 
of  the  stern  dictum  of  destiny, — that  the  heart 
cannot  have  rest ;  the  melody,  as  a  type  of  human 
feeling,  relapsed  again  into  sorrow,  and  then 
came  the  finale, — the  whirlpool  of  passion,  which 
seemed  to  ingulf  all  human  hope. 

"  Can  this  be  played  slowly  ?"  cried  the  enthu- 
siastic girl.  "  Can  one  bind  one's  self,  in  such  an 
inspiration  as  this,  to  cold  rules  of  time '?  You 
might  as  well  ask  the  win<l  to  blow  to  the  mea- 
sured beat  of  the  metronome,  as  attempt  to  curb 
this  desperate  measure." 

Wolfmaister  was  touched  with  the  earnestness 
of  Marie.  With  any  other  pupil  he  would  have 
been  irritable  and  dictatorial,  as  he  was  very  often 
with  her ;  but  at  times  her  genius  overpowered 
him,  and  although  he  could  not  understand  her, 
nor  hear  in  music  all  that  she  heard, — and  even 

*  "  Compensat/nii ;  or,  Always  a  Future ;"  by  Miss  Anne  M. 
H.  Brewster,  of  Philadelphia.  {Published  by  Lippiucott  & 
Co.)    See  notice  in  our  last. 


sometimes  presumed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
tone-tongue, — there  were  moments  when  her 
strong  faith  impressed  him,  and  this  was  one  of 
those  moments.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with 
the  true  Paiisian  impertinent  shrug,  which  says 
so  much  more  than  any  saucy  Anglo-Saxon  word 
can  express,  saying  :  it  was  preposterous  ever  to 
reason  with  a  woman,  as  she  invariably  made  it 
a  matter  of  feeling;  then,  all  argument  was  at 
an  end,  and  in  this  way  men  were  always  terribly 
imposed  upon,  as  they  had  to  give  up,  even  un- 
convinced. He  said  all  this  with  such  a  droll  air 
of  injured  innocence,  that  we  could  not  help 
laughing. 

We  then  talked  of  Chopin,  and  his  six  months' 
knowledge  of  him ;  and  he  told  us  many  charm- 
ing stories.  Among  them  was  one  De  Lanz  also 
tells. 

"  De  Lanz  and  I  were  pupils  of  Chopin  about 
the  same  time,"  he  said.  "  Meyerbeer,  who  was 
then  working  at  his  'Prophet,'  interrupted  De 
Lanz  one  day,  while  taking  his  lesson.  At  Paris, 
the  persons  one  wishes  most  to  see  are  met  with 
the  least,  therefore  Chopin  was  delighted  with  the 
vi.^it  of  the  celebrated  maestro.  "  Since  I  find 
you  there,'  said  Meyerbeer,  pointing  to  the 
piano,  '  remain  there  for  love  of  me.'  Chopin 
did  so,  and  played  some  mazurkas.  The  one  in 
Ut,  Opus  33,  No.  2,  gave  rise  to  some  lively  dis- 
cussions between  the  two  artists;  Meyerbeer  pre- 
tending that  it  was  in  2-4  time,  instead  of  3. 
Chopin  did  all  that  he  could  to  combat  this  opin- 
ion, for  Moscheles  had  already  told  him  that 
Meyerbeer  had  said  this.  He  played  and  replay- 
ed the  mazurka:  it  was  the  only  time  Pever  saw 
his  pale  face  kindle  ;  a  hectic  flush  lighted  up  his 
cheeks  and  eyes.  Meyerbeer  persisted.  '  Give 
me  your  mazurka,'  he  said  at  last ;  '  I  will  make 
a  ballet  of  it,  and  put  it  in  my  opera ;  you  will 
then  see  that  it  is  in  2-4  time.'  And,  added 
Wolfmaister,  pedantically,  adhuc  sub  judice  lis 
est." 

I  made  Wolfmaister  tell  me  all  he  could  re- 
member of  his  intercourse  with  this  poet-artist, 
"  who  consecrated  his  great  talents  to  the  glorifi- 
cation of  noble  sentiments  in  works  of  art." 

"  After  our  lessons,"  said  Wolfmaister,  ''  Cho- 
pin always  played  for  us  whatever  music  we  had 
brought  with  us,  ot  the  great  masters.  I  remem- 
ber one  day,  De  Lanz  had  with  him  Beethoven's 
senate,  in  Ut  dieze  mineur,  the  one  generally  call- 
ed '  The  Moonlight  Sonate.'  The  allegretto  of 
this  sonate  Liszt  had  been  playing  for  De  Lanz, 
and  he  asked  Chopin  to  play  it,  in  order  to  see 
the  difference^between  the  two.  There  is  a  suite 
of  chords  in  it  which  Liszt  bound  together  by  his 
own  peculiar  style  of  fingering ;  when  Chopin 
played  it,  he  produced  this  tying  together  by  the 
shades  and  softness  of  his  own  peculiar  touch. 
De  Lanz  played  it  over  after  him.  using  Liszt's 
fingering.  '  This  fingering  is  not  yours  ?'  asked 
Chopin,'in  his  little,  agreeable  voice.  'No,  it  is 
Liszt's,'  answered  De'Lanz.  'Ah!'  cried  Cho- 
pin ;  '  I'ous  voyez.  Liszt  has  ideas  no  one  else 
would  ever  think  of;'  and  he  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  trying  over  the  fingering,  saying  again 
and  again,  with  the  generous  frankness  of  a  true 
genius,  'This  fingering  of  Liszt  is  perfect;  I 
shall  make  use  of  it.'  " 

"  Tell  Fanny  about  little  Filtsch,"  said  Marie. 

I  had  heard  of  him  before,  and  read  of  him  in 
De  Lanz ;  but  I  was  very  well  pleased  to  hear 
Wolfmaister's  reminiscences,  so  I  said  nothing, 
but  listened  with  interest. 

"Little  Filtsch  was  a  young  Hungarian,"  said 
Wolfmaister,  "  who  had  the  most  marvelous  musi- 
cal talent  one  can  imagine.  When  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  by  some  rich 
patrons,  to  have  his  musical  studies  directed  by 
Liszt  and  Chopin.     They  both  grew  very  fond  of 


him,  and  he  made  such  rapid  progress,  as  to  ex- 
cite the  attention  of  the  circle  surrounding  hiui. 
De  Lanz  and  I  were  sometimes  allowed  to  \iq, 
present  during  the  lessons  he  gave  to  young 
Filtsch.  One  day  we  were  there,  when  the 
child,  accompanied  by  Chopin  on  a  second  piano, 
played  his  concerto,  in  Mi  minew:  Chopin's  eyes 
glittered  with  actual  tears.  The  day  was  a  glo- 
rious one  for  little  Filtsch.  After  he  finished  the 
concerto,  Madame  Sand  caught  him  up  in  her 
arms,  and  embraced  him  with  rapture.  Cliopin, 
you  know,  spoke  very  little ;  words  seemed  too 
heavy  and  inexpressive  for  his  use,  I  suppose  you 
ffisthetical  ladies  would  say;  nor  was  he  sociable, 
or  apt  to  give  invitations  of  this  sort — therefore 
this  one  was  quite  an  event.  They  all  accom- 
panied him  mechanically,  not  knowing  what  to 
understand  by  it.  Few  words  were  exchanged, 
during  the  way  up  to  the  Rue  Richelieu.  "When 
they  reached  Schlesinger's,  Chopin  asked  for  the 
partition  of  Fidelio,  for  the  piano,  and  putting  it 
into  the  hands  of  little  Filtsch,  said,  with  his 
sweet-toned  voice,  '  Take  this,  my  child,  as  a 
souvenir  of  mo ;  thou  hast  well  merited  it  to-day.' 
The  bo}',  who  had  not  expected  anything,  and 
who  had  modestly  thought  himself  already  for- 
gotten, was  so  surprised  and  pleased  that  he 
burst  into  tears." 

"  Poor  child  !"  I  said.  "  How  soon  after  that 
did  he  die,  Mr.  Wolfmaister  ?" 

"  Net  long,  he  was  about  fourteen  when  he 
died,  poor  little  fellow  !  If  he  had  lived,  he 
would  have  been  a  most  marvelous  artist.  Even 
Liszt  said  of  him,  one  evening  while  listening  to 
him,  at  a  soiree  of  the  Comtesse  d'Agout, — as  he 
played  the  '  Jlorceau  of  the  '  Lucia,' — '  'When 
that  child  travels,  I  shall  shut  up  shop.'  Chopin 
also  interested  himself  particularly  in  him,  and 
entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his 
future." 

"  But  Chopin  interested  himself  in  each  one  of 
his  pupils,  said  Marie.  "Just  think,  Fanny, 
what  an  invaluable  master  he  must  have  been  ; 
he  concerned  himself.as  much  about  the  pursuits, 
occupations,  and  mental  habits  of  a  favorite  elcve, 
as  about  his  music." 

'"  Oh,  yes,"  interrupted  Wolfmaister,  "he  con- 
stantly bored  me  about  my  reading,  which  annov- 
ed  me  cxcesslvelj',  for  I  never  cared  much  for 
books.  Then  he  would  get  very  much  irritated 
at  me,  because  I  did  nothing  but  practice,  and 
say,  in  his  little,  broken  voice,  '  It  is  quite  useless, 
mon  ami,  to  cultivate  the  fingers,  when  the  mind 
lies  barren.' " 

Marie  and  Wolfmaister  then  recommenced 
their  practicing.  They  played  Mozart's  sonate 
in  Ut;  and,  after  that,  a  romance  of  this  com- 
poser, in  Mi  bemol,  to  which  jMarie  directed  my 
attention,  as  being  the  one  De  Lanz  called  "  the 
ancestress  of  all  the  '  songx  withmit  words ' "  of 
the  present  day,  "  the  grandmother  of  all  possi- 
ble and  impossible  nocturnes."  Then  they  play- 
ed the  Symphonic  Heroique,  of  Beethoven. 
After  the  last  solemn  chords  of  the  "  Mnrche 
Funebre  "  died  out,  Marie  said, — 

"  I  do  not  like  the  story  some  writers  tell  of 
this  symphony.  They  say  that  the  '  Marche 
Funebre  '  was  added  to  it  by  Beethoven,  resent- 
fully, after  he  heard  that  Napoleon  had  made 
himself  Emperor  of  the  French ;  that  he  regard- 
ed his  republican  hero  as  having  gone  down  to 
the  tomb,  and  tln'refbrc  sang  his  re(]uiem  instead 
of  his  hymn  of  glory.  I  know  Schindler  says 
that  the  Symphonic  was  commenced  in  1802,  and 
not  completed  until  1804  ;  but  he  also  says  it  was 
finished  and  ready,  even  with  the  dedication,  to 
be  sent  to  Paris,  when  Beethoven  heard  the 
news ;  so,  according  to  that,  the  Marche  was 
already  in  it.  Two  years  ago,  when  I  was  at 
^'icnna, — where,  you   know,  Hcnzlcr's  orchestra 
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]ilays  these  symphonies  superbly, — I  heard  this 
Symjihonie  Heroique,  with  all  the  grand  orehes- 
tnl  I'lFect,  several  times;  and  every  time  I  listen- 
e  1,  my  own  musical  reason  rebelled  ajrainst  such 
a;i  erroneous  idea.  Both  Schindler  and  De  Lanz 
a'-LTMc  rightly.  Tlie  Marehe  Funebre  is  an  integ- 
ral iiirt  of  the  whole  symphony,  necessary  to 
m  ike  it  complete;  indeed,  intended  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  for  a  composition  like  this  must  be  one 
great  thought,  not  a  piece  of  inlaid  work,  or 
mosaic.  See,  how  grand  and  calm  is  the  first 
movement !  the  thought  of  death  showed  itself 
even  there ;  and  the  great  tone-poet  has  given 
this  poetical  shadow  to  the  entire  composition  ; 
the  knowledge  of  the  inevitable  law  of  humanity 
possesses  it.  There  is  in  it  the  solemn  mournful- 
ness  of  tragic  beauty,  which  is  the  loftiest  point 
of  art :  the  consciousness  of  the  fatum  of  all  hu- 
man grandeur  breathes  through  the  whole  sym- 
plionv  ;  and  when  we  arrive  at  the  Marche  Fun- 
ebre, it  is  not  a  '  chant  de  deuil'  but  a  grand 
martial  hymn,  bearing  the  hero,  with  pomp,  to 
his  mausoleum.  The  Symphonic  Heroique,  with- 
out the  Marche  Funebre,  would,  to  my  fancy,  be 
imperfect — ^it  would  lose  its  high  poetical  merit." 
I  loved  to  listen  to  Marie,  when  she  was  in  a 
rapliis,  like  the  present ;  but  "^Volfmaister  sneered 
and  fonnd  technical  faults,  such  as  men  are  apt 
to  find  with  a  woman  when  she  talks  enthusiasti- 
cally, and  said  she  was  rhapsodizing. 

"  Yes,"  I  cried  out,  laughing,  "  now  Mr. 
Wolfmaister,  you  are  like  Madame  Eperveil.  I 
overheard  her  say,  the  other  day,  that  '  Maria 
j\Ii'i-le  rhapsodizes,  and  Mademoiselle  Fauvette  is 
her  audience  ;  and  a  pretty  couple  of  fools  they 
Dre,  with  their  divine  philosophy.  It's  all  music 
and  high  art  with  them ;  just  as  if  music  and 
liiMi  art  ever  built  a  house,  or  kept  it  after  it  was 
bnilt." 

Wolfmaister  and  Marie  joined  in  my  laugh, 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  not  been  tempted  to  go 
into  the  salon,  and  give  the  old  lady  an  assthetical 
lecture. 

"  I  had  not  the  courage,"  I  answered ;  "  she 
puts  me  down  effectually,  with  her  cold,  material 
words.  I  sat  silent,  and  listened  patiently  to  her 
attacks  on  us  and  our  pursuits,  feeling  very  sure 
she  could  not  have  done  the  same  thing.  She 
wouM  have  bounced  in  on  any  one,  in  a  fury,  had 
she  overheard  herself  thus  judged  unjustly  ;  so  I 
comforted  myself  with  talking  al  her,  and  said  to 
my  invisible  opponent,  Newman  Noggs  fashion, 
'  Yes,  Tante  Octavie,  "  music  and  high  art,"  as 
you  contemptuously  say,  not  only  beautify  exist- 
ence, but  purify  the  disciple;  the  soul  draws 
nourishment  from  them,  and  the  intelligence  de- 
velops.' Poor  Tante  Octavie  !  she  fancies  her- 
Felt  far  beyond  us.  and  yet  she  does  not  know  the 
first  word  of  real  life  philosophy." 

"  I  must  confess,"  said  Wolfmaister,  who  felt 
tliis  attack  not  a  little," — for  he  often  united  with 
l^Iadame  Eperveil  in  ridiculing  us,  "  I  must  con- 
fess, however,  ladies, — much  as  I  have  studied 
music,  and  love  it, — your  ajsthetical  flights  go 
quite  beyond  my  comprehension ;  and  many 
compositions  that  you  elaborate  over  with  your 
fine  talking,  seem  very  confused  and  muddled  to 
mo." 

I  felt  tempted  to  frighten  the  saucy  master  out 
of  his  assumed  courage,  and  pluck  out  Tante 
Octavie's  feathers  of  sarcasm,  which  he  was  wear- 
ing so  pertly,  pretending  to  be  angry  ;  but  I  was 
prevented  by  Marie  saying, — 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  divine  language  in  some  mu- 
sical passages  entirely  untranslatable;  it  is  the 
spirit,  not  the  word,  that  speaks  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Directly  one  attempts  to  analyze  these 
feelings,  the  words  sound  exaggerated  to  the  un- 
initiated, and  inefficient  to  the  one  who  compre- 
hends all  that  is  conveyed  by  the  sounds  of  this 
marvelous  tone-language.  Par  cxemple,  there 
are  many  passages  in  Hoffman,  De  Lanz,  Ber- 
lioz, and  many  other  writers  on  musical  criticism, 
—  even  Beethoven's  own  conversation,  —  that 
sound  what  you  would  call  incomprehensible. 
How  often  has  Tante  Octavie,  and  you  also,  Mr. 
AVolfmaister,  exclaimed,  '  What  stufi  !'  over  a 
passage  in  which  the  author,  in  the  most  consci- 
entious and  serious  manner  imaginable,  was  kind- 
ly  endeavoring  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 


reader,  and  the  ear  of  the  listener,  an  idea  of 
the  musical  composition  ;  and  I  could  not  attempt 
to  defend  the  composition.  Indeed,  it  seems 
there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  hyperbole,  when  one 
attempts  to  translate  emotions  .some  expressions 
of  music,  into  words." 

I  felt  disposed  to  puni.sh  Wolfmaister,  and  de- 
termined he  should  liear  what  I  had  to  say  also, 
so  I  continued  :  "  Words  are  powerless  in  such 
explanations ;  and  this  shows  that  music  is  the 
only  true  language  fit  to  express  some  emotions 
of  the  soul.  Such  is  the  inferiority  of  our  mor-' 
tal  nature,  that  our  words  never  express  to  others, 
nor  to  ourselves,  that  which  we  are  feeling  deep- 
ly. Let  the  warm  tide  of  some  noble  feeling, 
some  generous  appreciation,  some  tender  sympa- 
thy well  up  in  our  hearts,  and  we  are  speechless ; 
or,  if  we  attempt  to  speak,  we  utter  only  the 
same  words  and  expressions  we  should  use  hour- 
ly, in  the  most  insignificant  conversations;  the 
hot  tears  rush  to  our  eyes,  our  pulses  throb,  our 
whole  being  palpitates ;  but  we  rest  dumb.  We 
can  produce  the  physical  cries  of  the  animal,  but 
we  cannot — when  experiencing  some  keen  emo- 
tion of  grief,  or  joy,  or  admiration  of  beauty,  as 
seen  in  works  of  nature  or  art — attain,  by  words, 
the  delicate,  poetical  feeling  we  wish  to  express. 
We  cannot  give  the  cry  of  the  soul.  A  grand, 
generous  emotion  does  not  ask  to  be  materially 
represented  by  words;  these  are  too  realistic, 
and  give  either  an  insignificant  or  false  impres- 
sion of  that  which  is  stirring  within  us.  Only  in 
music  do  we  find  the  expression  interpreted  intel- 
ligibly." 

Wolfmaister  pursed  up  his  lips,  and  elevated 
his  eyebrows.  Marie  noticed  it;  and  turning 
full  on  him,  with  mock  solemnity,  shook  her 
pretty  little  forefinger  playfully  in  his  face,  and 
said, — 

"  Renegade  student  of  the  great  high-priest 
Chopin,  remember  the  words  of  one  of  the  wor- 
thy disciples  of  your  great  master :  '  One  arrives 
at  art  only  by  roads  barred  to  the  vulgar  :  by 
the  road  of  prayer,  of  purity  of  heart ;  by  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  the  Eternal,  and  even 
in  that  which  is  incomprehensible.'" 

Wolfmaister  drew  a  long  breath.  "  Phew  !" 
he  half  whistled,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Incomprehen- 
sible !"  and,  turning  to  the  piano,  he  played  one 
of  De  Meyer'-s  compositions,  with  admirable 
crispness  and  delicacy  of  touch  ;  such  scales,  such 
fioriture !  so  clear,  that  the  sunlight  danced 
brightly  through  every  part,  saying,  as  he  played  : 
"  Now,  this  is  what  I  call  music  ;  there  is  no  need 
here  of  any  of  your  ssthetical,  incomprehensible 
words,  to  explain  it,  '  making  confusion  worse 
unfounded.' " 

"  Yes,"  said  Marie  to  me,  in  a  low  voice,  "  that 
is  simple  enough.  Heaven  knows  ;  that  music  can 
be  put  down  in  plain  nouns  and  verbs,  moodsand 
tenses  ;  that  is  all  grammar  rule,  Jinrlogene  ;  no 
need  of  any  exercise  of  faith  there." 

"  That's  right,  ladies,"  said  Wolfmaister,  good 
naturedly,  while  he  modulated  into  an  exquisite- 
ly graceful  waltz,  of  his  own  composition ;  de- 
licious to  listen  to,  but  giving  no  subject  for 
thought ;  suggesting  not  one  poetical  idea,  or 
spiritual  experience.  "  Keep  all  your  high  flights 
to  yourselves  ;  for  I  assure  you,  just  as  soon  as 
you  get  up  into  that  fine  assthetical  talking,  it  is 
incomprehensible  to  me — and  I  am  glad  it  is.  I 
think,  with  Madame  Eperveil,  that  music  and 
high  art  never  built  a  house  ;  and  such  music  as 
you  admire  never  makes  the  money  to  buy  one. 
I  am  very  glad  I  never  was  afflicted  with  such 
reveries ;  if  I  had  been,  I  should  have  turned  out 
another  old  Wehrstaedt.  I  should  never  have 
built  my  pretty  little  cottage,  or  had  Clarens  lots 
to  sell  to  rich  Russians  and  English,  out  of  my 
music  lessons  at  four  Swiss  francs  an  hour." 

The  man  was  right,  so  far  as  he  was  concern- 
ed ;  his  reasoning  was  good,  for  him  and  his  like ; 
and  we  wasted  no  more  of  what  he  called  our 
"  aesthetics  "  on  him. 

THE    GHOST   TRIO. 

I  began  to  fear  that  I  should  not  hear  my  fav- 
orite trio  of  Beethoven,  in  Re  major.  Opus  70, 
called  the  Ghost  Trio ;  but  after  a  little  delay, 
the  simple,  single  theme  of  the  opening  of  this 


beautiful  ti'io  commenced.  IlofVman's  admirable 
analysis  of  it  seemed  more  true  and  just  than 
ever  I  had  thought  it  liefbre. 

"  In  this  artistic  coustruction,"  he  says,  "  the 
most  wonderlul  pictures  vie  and  mi-x  with  one 
another,  and  in  them  are  poi'traycd  gladness, 
grief,  and  gentle  happiness.  Strange  forms  be- 
gin a  merry  dance,  and  then  vanish  in  a  point  of 
light — then  return,  and,  gleaming  and  flashing, 
dart  to  and  fro;  and  for  an  instant  the  enchanted 
soul  seems  to  be  in  a  spirit-kingdom,  where  she 
hears  and  understands  the  unknown  tongue,  and 
comprehends   all  secret  warnings  and  thoughts." 

The  largo  of  this  trio  is  very  peculiar,  as  De 
Lanz  remarks.  The  violin  and  violoncello  per- 
form the  principal  theme,  and  Marie's  fine  piano 
and  e.xcellent  execution  produced  an  effect  that 
even  made  Wolfmaister,  so  chary  in  his  praises, 
cry  "  Brava "  and  "  Bene."  She  put  both  pe- 
dals down,  then  poured  off,  as  it  were,  the  glit- 
tering, liquid  stream  of  accompaniment  lightly, 
almost  murmuringly,  producing  an  effect  like  a 
soft  atmosphere  thrown  over  a  delicious  picture  ; 
or  an  opaline  haze,  such  as  one  sees  bathing  the 
landscapes  on  the  Mediterranean  shores;  or,  still 
more  like  the  rich  autumnal  golden,  purple  mists, 
hanging  at  sunset  over  our  beautiful  Swiss  moun- 
tains. The  violin  and  violoncello  talk  together, 
as  the  human  being  might  question  its  spirit,  at  a 
moment  when  all  human  counsel  is  helpless ;  the 
guardian  demon  remonstrates  and  reasons  with 
its  mortal  charge ;  and  after  the  dialogue,  the 
flood-like,  descending  scale  of  the  piano,  throws 
a  brilliant  flash  of  light  over  the  solemn  converse 
of  the  two — mortal  and  spirit.  The  trio  then 
mounts  up  grandly  ;  it  is  as  if  the  ghostly  coun- 
selor had  left  the  mortal,  filled  with  glorious  and 
beautiful  presentiments,  high  and  holy  hopes, 
which  make  it  glad  and  joyful;  it  turns  away 
freely  from  this  shrunken  world,  in  which,  only  a 
little  while  before,  all  its  hopes  and  wishes  had 
been  centered,  and  looks  hopefully  and  yearning- 
ly toward  an  unknown  land — the  warm,  delicious 
life-breath  of  which  seems  already  stealing  over 
it,  while  the  pure  instrumentation  of  the  close 
gives  the  grandest  expression  to  this  poetical 
thought. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.) 

The  ProsceniTun  Papers. 

No.  in. 

MUSICAL   INSENSIBILITT. 

Very  sure  I  am  that  Mr.  Owlet  Blink,  whom  I 
propose  to  introduce  to  the  indulgent  reader  in  this 
chapter,  would  have  passed  the  Sirens  of  ancient 
mytliology  without  any  of  the  precautionary  artifices 
which  Ulysses  deemed  so  essential  to  his  salvation  ; 
nor  do  I  believe,  for  an  instant,  that  any  later  d.iy 
Lore-lei  could  ever  have  witched  him  to  destruction 
with  her  magical  singing.  See  an  example  of  his 
total  musical  insensibility ! 

On  off  nights  from  the  opera,  we  usually  play 
whist  at  the  lordly  mansion  of  the  Blinks,  in  the  Rue 
Chataigne — solemn  rubbers,  indeed,  detested,  but  en- 
dured, by  Mrs.  B.,  Calliope  and  myself ; — patiently 
suffered,  in  order  to  pamper  to  the  penchant  of  the 
pompous  pater  familias,  who  continues  bland,  nay 
even  jovial,  so  long  as  we  induliic  him.  But,  when 
the  partner  of  all  his  joys  and  alflictions  finally  throws 
up  her  hand,  and  ends  the  stupid  game  by  requestmg 
me  to  perform  some  selections  from  my  own  unpub- 
lished opera,  11  Paddijwhaeko  in  Irelando,  or,  per. 
chance,  some  more  easily  appreciated  morcmu  from 
the  works  of  Thalberg,  Chopin,  Liszt,  or  Mendels- 
sohn, Mr.  Blink  arises  from  the  card-table  with  a 
moody  mien,  and  either  stows  himself  away  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  elegant  drawing-room,  where  he  suffers  the 
infliction  in  solemn  silence,  or  retires  to  the  fourth 
story,  whither  the  din'of  the  "  accursed  piano  "  may 
not  penetrate. 

One  evening,  just  as  I  had  concluded  Prudent's 
famous  Lucia  fantasia,  Mr.  Owlet  Blink  emerged 
from  his  accustomed  corner-place  of  refuge,  and  tak- 
ing from  his  vest  pocket  a  half  dollar,  threw  the 
same  upon  the  Egyptian-marble  top  of  the  centre-ta- 
ble, demanding  to  know  what  note  I  called  its  clear, 
silvery  ring. 

"  C  sharp,"  I  suggested,  at  random. 

"  You  should  see  sharply  after  that  style  of  note," 
fairly  hissed  the  callous  old  wretch,  "  instead  of  wast- 
ing your  time  with  these  Italian  fandangoes.  It  was 
the  music  of  dollars  and  cents,  sir,  that  raised  me 
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from  an  errand  boy  to  the  presidency  of  the  Flam- 
beau Insurance  Company,  and  to  tlie  directorship  of 
one  banlv,  and  a  half-dozen  railway  corporations  !  " 

The  man  puffed  away,  as  though  the  mnsical  inflic- 
tions of  a  life-time  had  culminated  in  the  sally  just 
described,  and  I  finallj'  left  the  apartment.  I  feel 
perfectly  free  and  safe  to  tell  the  reader  all  about  Mr. 
Blink's  musical  insensibility  ;  for  he  is  the  only  citi- 
zen within  a  square  of  twenty  blocks,  who  does  not 
subscribe  to  the  Bulletin,  which  paper  is  entirely 
too  elevated  in  its  tone  for  a  man  who  has  neglected 
mental  refinement  in  a  life-long  worship  of  Mammon. 
The  great  Blink  delights  to  pore  over  "  constant 
reader,"  "  faithful  subscriber,"  and  "  cii>/s  "  commu- 
nications on  matters  touching  the  price  ef  pork,  the 
removal  of  the  market  sheds,  the  best  preventives 
for  railway  accidents,  the  depravity  of  the  firemen, 
or  kindred  themes.  All  the  world  knows  this  exter- 
nally awful  personage  by  repute  and  by  sight ;  yet 
how  few  they  who  really  recognize  the  consummate 
booby  under  his  bald  pate. 

Under  these  circumstances,  my  amazement  scarce 
knew  bounds,  when,  one  evening^  during  the  brilliant 
Academy  season,  I  found  Mr.  Owlet  Blink's  alder- 
manic  proportions  encased  in  an  elegant  new  suit  of 
glossy  black,  surmounted  by  an  immaculate  white 
choker,  so  closely  buttoned  around  his  neck  as  fiiirly 
to  thicken  his  utterance,  and  to  intensify  his  natural 
rubicundity  into  an  apoplectic  purple  ; — in  point  of 
fact,  fully  dressed  for  the  opera.  Six  donkeys  in  an 
operatic  sextet,  a  brace  of  omnibus  horses  waltzing, 
four  elephants  in  a  quadrille,  a  policeman  on  his  beat 
— none  of  these  could  possibly  have  surprised  me  a 
whit  more  than  to  perceive  Mr.  Owlet  Blink,  who 
prefers  Mammon  to  the  Muses,  in  progress  for  the 
opera  ;  and  I  nudged  Calliope,  who  stood  shivering 
in  the  front  doorway,  enveloped  in  a  huge  blanket 
shawl,  like  a  fluttering  butterfly  in  its  chrysalis,  for 
an  elucidation.  "All  ma's  doings,"  tittered  the  joy 
of  the  Blinks ;  "  she  has  aroused  his  curiosity  by  her 
eloquent  descriptions  of  the  gorgeous  scenery  in  the 
Sicilian  Vespers." 

During  the  progress  of  the  opera,  I  vainly  scruti- 
nized the  lurid  physiognomy  of  the  great  financier 
for  some  symptoms  of  musical  sensibility.  His  bald 
cranium  glistened  in  the  mellow  effulgence  of  the 
chandelier  ;  but  the  features  remained  stolid,  unim- 
pressible,  and  unexcited,  even  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  fascinating  melodic  strains.  Only  when  the 
gorgeous  barcarole  scene,  with  its  transeendently 
beauteous  stage  effects,  passed  before  his  vision,  was 
I  able  to  trace  the  faintest  semblance  of  inward  en- 
thusiasm ;  immediately  thereafter,  he  relapsed  into  a 
stupid  listlessness  which  plainly  evinced  how  keenly 
the  inner  man  was  being  bored.  Happily,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  act,  a  congenial  friend  sat  down 
beside  him — Crusty  Growler,  Esq.,  late  Consul  to  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  a  man  patronizing  the  opera  less  from 
a  love  for  the  "  art-divine  "  than  from  the  mandates 
of  an  imperious  spouse  ;  and  the  two  worthies  soon 
poured  tlie  balm  of  mutual  relief  iuto  each  other's 
bosoms,  by  the  discussion  of  various  topics  irrelevant 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  hour. 

"  I  am  certain,"  quoth  Miss  Calliope  at  this  junc- 
ture, while  her  mother  sat  calculating  the  probable 
cost  of  a  diamond  necklace,  whose  rays  had  flashed 
upon  her  optics  from  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
proscenium  boxes,  "  I  am  sure  that  Ma  will  never 
wheedle  Pa  into  this  place  .again."  "  Will  you  par- 
don me.  Miss,"  I  rejoined,  somewhat  cautiously, 
"  when  I  assure  you  that,  with  fewer  Owlet  Blinks  in 
the  community,  the  refined  amusement,  yclept  opera, 
might  hold  a  fair  chance  of  taking  permanent  root 
in  American  soil.  Such  men  as  your  respected  sire 
may  be  likened  to  the  chilling  frosts  which  nip  the 
exotic  in  the  bud,  or  retard  its  development.  Lost 
in  the  dizzy  whirl  of  commercial  and  mechanical  en- 
terprises, they  pass  over,  as  unworthy  their  attention, 
those  pleasurable,  recreative,  and  refining  art-pur.suits 
which  ennoble  and  gcnialize  the  human  mind,  when 
it  becomes  blunted,  common-place  and  sordid,  in  the 
ceaseless  strivings  of  an  utilitarian  age.  An  all-wise 
Providence  has  vouchsafed  the  practical  material  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  creatures,  and  the  ideal  beau- 
tiful for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  energies,  re- 
laxed in  the  constant  handling  of  the  former.  The 
same  Power,  moreover,  has  implanted  the  germ  of 
appreciation  in  every  one,  to  be  developed  or  crashed 
out  at  will.  Thus,  when  a  man  suiTcnders  all  his 
waking  hours  to  business  pursuits,  to  the  amassing 
of  wealth,  or  to  hard  manual  labor,  'twere  folly  to 
suppose  him  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  music,  of 
painting,  or  even  of  the  every  day  beauties  of  nature 
around  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  divides  his 
time  so  as  to  accord  due  attention  to  the  exigencies 
of  daily  life,  and  yet  to  cast  aside  the  cares  of  these 
in  hours  consecrated  to  leisure,  by  reason  aud  conven- 
tionality alike,  fosters  the  germ  of  appreciation  for 
the  beautiful,  becomes  a  happier  man,  and  sheds  a 


halo  of  superior  intelligence,  and  beneficial  influence 
upon  those  around  him. 

"  See  now.  Miss,  ,how  the  great  cities  teem  with 
men  of  wealth,  who  might  further  the  cause  of  music 
infinitely,  by  example  as  well  as  by  material  aid,  did 
not  the  absorbing  contentions  of  business,  and  too 
often  the  predominant  greed  for  gold,  sink  them  into 
the  most  desperate  state  of  musical  insensibility  ; — 
persons,  these,  who  squander  small  fortunes  annually 
upon  rarities  for  their  gormandizing  appetites,  such 
as  tend  to  impair  the  health  and  to  render  their  better 
natures  gross,  and  often  beastly.  I  could  signalize 
three  score  sucli  in  our  own  circle.  Miss,  who  swear 
they  wont  put  up  with  what  it  pleases  them  to  terra 
the  extortions  of  foreign  impressarii  and  artists,  yet, 
who  allow  the  florists,  restaurateurs,  and  mantua-mak- 
ers  to  mulct  them  into  a  cool  thousand  for  a  single 
winter  party.  It  is  this  musical  insensibility  which 
throws  the  onus  of  each  recurring  season  upon  a  few 
habitue's,  who  really  merit  canonization  for  their  ef- 
forts, and  retards  permanent  success  of  the  opera. 

"  Nor  am  I  arguing  now.  Miss  Calliope,  that  a  man 
should  continually  pamper  to  his  tsste  for  music  to 
the  prejudice  of  those  daily  duties  which  each  indi- 
vidual, not  born  with  a  silver  spoon,  finds  essential  to 
his  own  maintenance  and  that  of  his  dependents. 
Such  an  enthusiast  finds  his  way  into  shabljy  equip- 
ments and  to  the  mercy  of  free  lunches  in  the  restau- 
rants, at  an  early  date.  That  for  which  I  contend  is 
a  due  cultivation  of  art  in  leisure  moments,  so  that 
the  general  taste  of  the  community  may  be  bettered. 
Let  any  individual  essay  this  ;  and  however  insensi- 
ble to  the  charms  of  music  his  previous  life  may  have 
been,  a  change  must  forthwith  develope  itself  within 
him.  The  germ  of  appreciation,  which  causes  even 
the  savage  Indian  to  halt  at  the  gushing  lays  of  a 
forest  songster,  is  within  him  also  ;  and  grow'it  must 
and  will,  with  even  the  slightest  fostering. 

"  I  ween,  Miss  Calliope,  that  I  was  not  very  far 
from  truth,  when,  at  the  outset,  I  remarked  that,  with 
fewer  Owlet  Blinks  in  the  community,  the  opera 
must  eventually  become  a  fixed  institution." 

"  Not  far,  I  really  believe,"  was  the  gentle  rejoin- 
der ;  and  when  I  glanced  aronnd  toward  the  great  fi- 
nancier, his  face  seemed  perfectly  radiant  with  the 
prospects  of  a  new  joint  stock  coal  mining  company, 
which  he  was  in  the  act  of  unfolding  to  his  friend 
Crusty  Growler,  Esq.  B  Natheal. 


Hints  to  Opera-Goers. 

(From  the  Courier.) 

A  hint  was  given  some  days  ago,  tliat  the  Public 
needed  gentle  admonition.  This  hint  was  called 
forth  by  the  numerous  notes  which  are  refeived  from 
individuals  of  that  exacting  'oody,  complaining  of  va- 
rious sins  of  commkssion  done  by  popular  audiences. 
Instead  of  printing  this  voluminous  coiTcspondence, 
its  substance  shall  he  given  in  a  few  words.  One 
young  lady  complains  because  the  men  are  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  freely  in  tobacco  in  the  form  of 
smoke,  shortly  before  they  enter  the  theatre,  and  she 
says,  with  much  underscoring,  that  she  cannot  bear 
it,  and  she  knows  a  great  many  other  ladies  have 
been  visited  with  dreadful  headaches  on  this  account. 
She  ventures  on  a  pleasing  jest,  saying  that  though 
the  offenders  may  be  men  of  sense  j'et  their  sense  of 
smell  must  be  strangely  defective,  or  they  couldn't 
live  as  they  do.  Several  people  write,  generally  in 
an  irritated  strain,  concerning  the  absurd  habit  prac- 
ticed by  so  many  persons,  otherwise  civilized,  of 
pounding  with  their  feet  on  the  floor  when  the  ca- 
dence of  some  sprightly  air  tickles  their  ear.  One  of 
these  correspondents  is  clearly  a  Frenchman,  and  he 
says  :  "  I  recently  spend  one  evening  entire  at  the  op- 
era, and  I  have  hear  not  one  air.  Why  this  1  Be- 
cause that,  so  soon  as  the  orchestra  commence,  I  hear 
around  me,  everywhere,  one  foot,  two  foots,  two 
foots  and  one  stick,  thump,  thump,  thump,  on  the 
plancher.  I  detect  one  Stupid  beating  thus  ;  I  look 
at  him  as  if  the  annihilation  would  follow  itself  fr(nn 
my  glance.  But  there  is  no  effect.  Then  I  speak  ; 
I  cry  to  him,  '  Is  it  that  you  have  cold  in  your  foot  1 ' 
He  look  to  me  with  strange  surprisement,  and  the 
others  they  laugh;  and  the  thump  continued  itself. 
Then  I  go  to  another  part  in  the  theatre  ;  but  there 
a  man  thump  not  only  as  ever,  but  ho  wag  his  head 
ailditional."  It  appears  that  the  libretto  business 
annoys  many.  There  are  some  opera  goers  who 
take  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  befoi'o  evening 
touching  the  plot  of  the  piece  they  arc  to  hear,  and 
then  at  night  they  can  give  themselves  up  to  what 
enjoyment  the  performance  affords.  But  great  num- 
bers procure  the  libretto  only  when  thoy  pass  througli 
the  lobb)',  or  else  encourage  those  dreadful  boys  who 
howl  up  and  down  at  intervals  through  the  house ; 
they  open  their  rattling  book  when  the  overture  be- 
gins, and  then  wander  in  a  tangled  maze  till  the  cur- 
tain falls  on  the  last  act ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  all 


but  the  hopelessly  simple  that  the  prompter  pavs  ,as 
little  attention  to  the  "  only  authentic  edition  "  as  lo 
the  Koran.  Consequently  there  is  discussion  in  llie 
auditorium,  anxious  search  for  the  prima  donna, 
turning  back  to  catch  the  tenor,  a  whole  posse  comi- 
tatus  driving  after  the  baritone.  Some  charming 
daughter,  being  quicker  than  the  rest  of  the  fiinnlv, 
first  discovers  the  place,  points  it  out  to  paterfamilias, 
who  settles  his  spectacles  and  prepares  to  read  ;  but 
before  he  has  taken  the  thumb  off  the  first  word  tlic 
entire  corps  operatic  has  leaped  several  pages,  and 
the  mental  gas  is  turned  off  again.  Another  tource 
of  trouble  to  many  is  the  habit  a  few  people  have  of 
coming  into  the  theatre  late,  especially  at  the  mati- 
ne'e — so  called  because  it  occurs  after  dinner.  It  aj)- 
pears,  judging  from  the  statements  of  several  corres- 
pondents, that  it  nearly  always  happens  that  these 
laggards  have  seats  near  the  middle  of  a  very  long 
row  ;  in  this  ease  it  requires  no  powerful  pen  to  por- 
tray the  ensuing  confusion.  While  at  this  point  it  is 
well  to  mention  the  complaint  of  a  young  man,  so 
modest  that  he  uses  a  small  i  whenever  he  speaks  of 
himself,  who  narrates  how  he  found  himself  the  other 
night  in  a  seat  from  which  he  could  only  emerge  by 
passing  four  ladies.  He  was  obliged  to  tear  himself 
from  the  performance  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and 
with  much  trepidation  he  arose.  Eight  eyes  looked 
discouragingly  upon  him ;  eight  shoulders  gave  a  de- 
spairing shrug ;  eight  lips  silently  expressed  vexa- 
tion. He  finally  extricated  himself;  he  says  he  trod 
on  at  least  two  feet,  but  adds,  in  a  most  improper 
spirit,  that  he  really  believes  their  owners  tried  to  trip 
him  up.  No  man  can  withstand  the  frowns  of  wo- 
man, and  this  j'outh  retired,  crushed,  to  pour  forth 
his  mortification  in  an  appeal  to  the  gentle  sex  not 
to  be  so  severe  with  the  next  unfortunate  who  is 
forced  to  disconcert  their  sitting.  The  noisy  pronie- 
naders  who  haunt  the  space  made  at  the  back  of  the 
parquette  circle,  some  of  whom  are  called  starers,  re- 
ceive attention  from  various  correspondents  ;  also  the 
encore  swindle  and  the  bouquet  business ;  but  these 
two  last  named  topics  must  be  put  by  for  another  oc- 
casion. It  will  be  well  to  print  the  following  note 
from  some  young  lady  to  a  friend  in  the  conntiy, 
which  was  evidently  put  into  the  wrong  envelope  and 
sent  to  this  office  instead  of  another  intended  for  us. 
It  runs  thus  : 

Dear  Susan  :  1  really  wish  you  were  here  to  go  to  the  opern 
with  me.  Not  that  I  really  go  to  the  opera,  because  you  know 
Pa  has  an  objection  to  that  But  last  Sunday  night  I  wont  to 
a  "  Sacred  Concert "  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Funny,  wasn't 
it  ?  They  pLayed  the  Overture  to  Oberon,  and  StigeUi  sang 
the  siveetest  German  song.  I  declare  it  made  me  feel  really  re- 
ligious. Then  they  played  a  march  from  The  Prophet ;  the 
name,  you  know,  made  it  sacred,  but  it  didn't  seem  very  devo- 
tional. Pa  was  away  then,  but  yesterday  I  asked  him  if  I 
might  go  again  next  Sunday,  when  they  are  going  to  sing  an 
oratorio.  They  call  it  so ;  but  on  week  days  it  is  an  openi.  with 
another  name.  P.a  said  he  was  afraid  it  w.asn"t  just  the  thing ; 
but  I  showed  him  tbe  programme,  and  when  he  saw  "  3,  Pray- 
er, Sig.  Brignoli."  he  said  he  was  glad  Mr.  BrigDOli  was  a  good 
man,  and  lie  didn't  see  any  objection  to  my  going.  Isn't  it 
nice  ?  I  have  just  had  the  sweetest  bonnet  made,  &c.  &c. 
Yours,  dearly,  LucT. 


Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time. 

Popular  ]\Ju^ic  of  the  Olden  Time  is,  as  every  one 
at  all  interested  in  the  history  of  the  "divine  art" 
must  be  aware,  the  title  of  Mr.  William  CliapiicU's 
alilo  and  comprehensive  work  on  the  earlier  melodies 
of  England — that  is,  of  England  proper,  without 
reference  to  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Scotland.  Perha|is 
no  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  rendered 
a  more  important  service  to  the  cause  on  beha'f  of 
which  that  body  was  instituted  than  Mr.  Chappcll. 
But  exclusively  of  archaeological  considerations,  all 
lovers  of  our  national  music,  all  who  believe  w'nh 
Mr.  ChappcU  that  England  has  a  musical  future  just 
as  surely  as  she  can  boast  a  musical  past,  are  indebt- 
ed to  tlie  elaborate  research  and  indefatigable  zial 
which  have  helped  this  worthy  and  industrious  ex- 
plorer in  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  self 
imposed  labor.  He  b.is  shown  that  we  posse.«s  as 
rich  a  mine  of  national  tune  as  any  of  our  neighbor.-^, 
and  therefore  the  germ  of  a  national  school  of  art ; 
while  in  the  course  "of  his  inquirv  he  has  silted  to  the 
bottom  and  decided  in  our  favor  not  a  few  moot 
questions  which  prove  our  inheritance  to  be  even 
larger  thnn  tl  e  warmest  advocates  of  the  musical 
claims  of  England  had  previously  imagined.  JIany 
exquisite  melodies,  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  the 
mcdi.'eval  invention  of  other  countries,  are  now  ad- 
mitted on  unobjectionable  grounds  to  be  of  English 
origin  ;  and  if  occasionally  enthusiasm  for  his  task  i 
has  led  Mr.  Clnqipell  to  be  somewhat  over  partial  to 
his  especial  hobby,  and  especially  a  little  more  than 
necessarily  censorious  with  regard  to  previous  wri- 
ters, his  predecessors  (and  more  particularly  the  hy 
no  means  inestimable  Dr.  liurney)  ho  has,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  displayed  an  amount  of  critical  inlelli- 
gcn-e,   observation,   and    historical    acumen  which , 
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conpioj  with  Iionest  national  pricle  and  an  eaniest 
de-ire  to  get  at  the  trutii,  in  every  doubtfal  point, 
entitles  him  to  tinanimous  sympatiiy,  and  must  win 
for  lii'i  really  useful  book  the  unreserved  confidence 
of  posterity. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  Mr.  Chappell's  research- 
es has  been  the  repopnlarization  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
melodies  which,  however  genuine  and  beautiful,  had 
in  the  majoi-ity  of  instances  passed  into  oblivion. 
The  chief  arena  for  these  revivals  was  naturally  the 
concert-room,  and  so  great  has  been  the  favor  elicited, 
almost  without  exception,  that  a  new  impetus  may 
Ire  said  to  have  Ijeen  given  to  the  expression  of  pub- 
lic feeling.  The  airs  are,  not  inaptly,  divided  by  Mr. 
Chaji-iwl!  into  four  categories — the  pastoral,  or  senti- 
mental, generally  addressed  to  the  fair  sex,  and  about 
which  poets  have  raved  ;  the  patriotic,  bacchanalian, 
&C.,  which,  pitched  in  a  more  vigorous  tone,  bear  no 
reference  to  lovers' sighs  or  the  incomparable  perfec- 
tions of  their  tormentors ;  the  historical,  traditional, 
and  leij-endary,  many  of  wliich  have  descended  to  us 
from  the  wandering  minstrels  themselves,  and  as  an 
example  of  which  nsay  be  cited  the  interminable  bal- 
lad of  "  Chevy  Cliase  ;"  and,  lastly,  the  dance  melo- 
dies— hornpipes,  minuets,  jigs,  roundelays,  and  mus- 
ettes, or  bagpipe  tunes,  in  which  England  is  probably 
wealthier  than  any  other  nation.  In  preparing  the 
anecdotal  and  vocal  entertainment  which  has  attract- 
ed— under  the  name  of  Popiffe)-  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time — such  general  attention  at  the  Royal  Gallery  of 
Illo'^tration,  recourse  was  only  had  to  the  firat  tifiree 
of  these — the  last,  although  words  have  been  fitted  to 
many  i?f  the  tunes,  being  for  the  most  part  ostensibly 
dedicated  to  other  than  lyric  purposes.  But  a  more 
snccinct  idea  of  what  the  entertainers  are  charged  to 
submit  to  their  patrons  could  hardly  be  presented 
tlmn  in  the  spirited  prologue  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  and  delivered  with  infinite 
point  by  Miss  Poole.* 

Miss  Poole,  by  universal  consent,  has  been  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  thoroughly  accomplished 
ballad  singers  since  the  days  of  Mrs.  Bland  and  Miss 
Stephens.  Her  mellow  voice,  her  unaffected  senti- 
ment. Iter  remarkably  pure  style,  and  as  remarkalily 
distinct  enunciation,  eminently  fit  her  for  this  appar- 
ently simple  but  by  no  means  the  least  difficult  branch 
of  executive  musical  art.  That  it  is  only  given  to  a 
very  small  minority  of  aspirants  to  sing  a  ballad  ex- 
pressively and  well  is  as  notorious  as  that  to  play 
one  of  the  slow  movements  of  Mozart  requires  pow- 
ers, of  another  order  probably,  but  of  an  order  at 
least  as  rare  and  elevated  as  to  play  an  allegro  of 
Beethoven  or  a  prestissimo  of  Mendelssohn.  No 
happier  chance  could  have  been  afforded  Miss  Poole 
for  exhibiting  the  qualities  of  style,  sentiment,  and 
delivery  with  which  she  has  been  accredited,  than  the 
specimens  of  old  English  minstrelsy  selected  for  her 
in  the  entertainment  at  tlie  Gallery  of  Illustration. 
The  entire  satisfaction  with  which  her  reading  (both 
poetical  and  musical)  of  these  genial  inspirations 
has  Ix-en  hailed  by  crowded  audiences  is  nothing 
more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  talent  as  complete 
as  it  is  unassuming.  The  true  feeling  with  which 
she  renders  the  beautiful  melody  (nearly  three  centn- 
ries  old),  of  "  Oh,  the  Old  Oak  and  the  Ash,"— 
wliich  in  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  is  called  "  The 
Qnodling's  Delight ;"  the  variety  of  accentuation, 
always  happy,  that  accompanies  her  recitation  of  the 
ballad  (perhaps  still  older),  "  Near  Woodstock  Town 
in  Oxfordshire  ;"  her  half  quaintness,  half  gaiety  in 
the  delicious  Maypole  song  ("  To  the  Maypole  haste 

*  ''  I'm  here  to  speak  a  prolO|rue,  and  to  ask 
A  kindly  \TeIcome  for  our  coming  task. 
AVhy  should  wo  douht  it  I  having  had.  by  turns, 
Old  Cambrian  scalds  and  Caledoni.an  Burns, 
Sweet  Irish  bards  of  most  melodious  tones, 
And  Ni-^er  minstrels  with  their  tuneful  bones. 
'yVhy  fear  that  tunes  our  grand  forefathers  sun^, 
To  earnest  rhymes  writ  in  our  English  tongue, 
Will  fail  to  find  an  English  welcome  here  ? 
'  Time  has  not  staled  them,'  and  we  wiU  not  fear! 
'  But  stay,'  says  Doubter,  in  a  sneering  tone, 
'  Have  wean  English  music  quite  our  own? 
"We've  always  been  a  dull  beef-eating  race, 
I  fancy  you'll  be  "pasfid  to  prove  your  case-' — 
AVherever  man  is  brave  and  woman  fair. 
Foth  fame  and  love  will  have  an  utterance  there. 
AVhere  beauty  decks  each  meadow,  hill,  and  dell, 
Rejoicing  man  his  thankfulness  will  tell  r 
Vr^here  every  leafy  wood  has  minstrel  birds, 
Kndowed  with  songs  more  eloquent  than  words, 
Think'st  thou  their  singing  could  be  heard  in  vain, 
jA  nd  voices  sweet  as  birds  not  mock  the  strain  ? 
.-Ml  those  incentives  to  our  land  belong. 
And  having  them,  can  we  have  ivautett  Snug? 
No !  Here  the  proofs,  {placing  hand  on  book),  and  if  he  who 

essay 
To  sing  to-night  some  long  forgotten  lay, 
Should  fail  its  olden  magic  to  impart — • 
nlame  not  the  minstrel's,  but  the  singer's  art  ; 
Yet  gently  censure,  since  the  partial  friend. 
Kemembering  songs  you  heard  but  to  commend, 
Bade  me  be  bold,  .and  show  our  Rnglish  muse 
Tn  coif  and  boddice — how  could  1  refuse  ? 
Uecalling  every  kindness  you  liave  shown, 
'Till  all  these  friends  before  me  seem  my  own." 


away")  introduced  so  effectively  hy  Mr.  Macfarren 
in  the  last  chorus  of  his  May  Da;/ ;  the  well  studied 
simplicity  of  manner  and  expression  infused  into 
"  The  Bailiffs  Daughter  of  Islington,"  one  of  the 
roost  rare  and  tonching  specimens  contained  in  the 
well-known  "  Relics  "  of  Pen-y  (snng  to  the  tradi- 
tional time) ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  dramatic  spirit 
and  archness  with  which  she  recites  the  complaint  of 
the  jilted  troubadour  in  the  serenade,  "  Oh,  list  to 
me,  my  only  Love  "  (another  vei-y  felicitous  example 
of  England's  melodic  vein  some  300  years  ago),  are 
one  and  all,  enthusiastically  appreciated.  In  short. 
Miss  Poole,  who  has  more  than  once  raised  the  for- 
tunes of  a  weak  opera  hj  her  faultless  execution  of  a 
ballad  in  the  third  act,  has  here  nothing  hqt  choice 
materials  to  deal  witli,  and  her  triumph  is  consequent- 
ly unchecked  by  the  smallest  interval  of  dullness. 
The  encores  to  which,  by  reason  of  their  heartiness, 
she  is  compelled  to  submit,  considerably  enhance  the 
laborious  nature  of  her  task  ;  but,  fre.sh  and  unfii- 
tigued  throughout,  sha  sustains  the  interest  until  the 
very  last,  when — mth  a  still  sprightlier  if  not  quite 
so  characteristic  and  individual  a  Maypole  song  as 
that  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  ("  Come 
lasses  and  lads" — from  a  collection  of  popular  songs 
issued  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  under  the  name  of 
Maty  Drolleifi  Complete] — she  dismisses  her  audience 
as  cheerful  and  unjaded  as  herself,  not  merely  pleas- 
ed with  what  they  have  heard,  but  willing  to  quaff 
still  further  draughts  at  the  fountain  of  onr  ancient 
melody.  With  Miss  Poole  has  been  associated  Mr. 
Rameden,  a  yonng  baritone  singer,  with  a  fine  voice 
and  means  already  well  developed.  Upon  this  gen- 
tleman has  devolved  the  triple  duty  of  reading  the 
historical  and  anecdotal  context,  accompanying  the 
songs  at  the  piano  and  singing  the  ballads,  &c.,  al- 
lotted to  a  man's  voice.  All  this  he  performs  with 
unquestionable  ability,  and  by  his  very  efBcicnt  ren- 
dering of  the  songs  that  fall  to  his  share  (of  which, 
to  judge  by  the  encores,  the  chief  fiivorites  are  "  The 
Vicar  of  Bray,"  "  Sally  in  our  Alley,"  and  "  Hearts 
of  Oak")  shows  himself  fully  entitled  to  the  marks 
of  approval  mth  which  his  efforts  are  received.  Al- 
together, Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time  promises 
and  merits  to  become  a  standard  entertainment  both 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  which  it  is  the  more 
agreeable  to  state,  as  it  combines  amusement  and  in- 
struction without  the  interference  of  a  single  deteri- 
orating characteristic.  In  conclusion,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  melodies  are  snng  tn  the  admirable 
accompaniments  writtten  by  Mr.  Macfarren  express- 
ly for  Mr.  Chappell's  work,  and  that  where  the  texts 
of  the  ol  1  ballads  have  not  necessarily  been  abbrevi- 
ated by  Mr.  Oxenford,  they  are  supplied  with  entirely 
new  words  from  the  same  facile  and  accomplished 
pen. — Lortclon  Musical  World,  Dec.  17. 


PiccOLOJiiNi  A  Patisiot. — The  London  Post  says: 
We  violate  a  private  letter  from  Florence  for  the  sake 
of  the  tribute,  contained  in  the  following  extract,  to 
Mdlle.  Ficcolomini : 

In  each  town  throughout  the  country  subscriptions 
are  being  opened  for  Garibaldi,  to  supply  him  with 
funds  to  recommence,  if  necessary,  the  war  in  the 
spring.  These  are  most  successful ;  for  the  people 
answer  the  call  on  them  with  the  most  eager  alacrity. 
National  concerts  are  given  everywhere.  The  one  we 
had  last  evening  was  tiie  most  magnificent  and  stir- 
ring sight  I  ever  beheld.  Imagine  a  theatre  almost 
as  large  as  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  crammed — 
crammed  to  an  extent  that  almost  created  a  fear  for 
the  solidity  of  the  building. 

The  singers  were  of  the  first  order,  and  entered  into 
the  spirit  (if  the  scene,  of  course  giving  their  services 
gratis.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  public  passed  all 
bounds;  all  were  applauded  n  entrance ;  and,  as  for 
myself,  I  thought  they  would  have  devoured  me. 
Their  sliouts,  cries  and  recalls  were  enough  to  bewil- 
der me.  But  the  great  feature  of  the  evening  was 
little  Ficcolomini,  who,  with  her  usual  tact,  well  know- 
ing an  Italian  audience,  refused  to  sing  any  thing  but 
the  national  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion,  securing 
applause  through  the  sentiments  it  excited,  But  one 
must  do  her  justice ;  she  sang  with  her  little  voice  in 
a  way  that  made  one's  blood  nin  cold  and  thrill  with 
emotion  ;  and,  whether  she  really  felt  it  or  not,  she 
seemed  inspired  with  the  noble  feelings  that  prevail 
at  present.  Instead  of  merely  singing  at  a  concert, 
with  the  music  in  her  hand,  she  made  a  scene  of  it, 
regularly  acting  it,  and  had  the  stage  arranged,  with 
the  chorus  at  the  back,  and  two  men  in  the  centre, 
each  holding  the  flag  of  independence ;  she  walked 
about,  she  seized  the  flag,  she  tossed  her  little  head 
and  arms  about  with  an  energy,  and  sang  with  a  fire 
and  soul  that  produced  an  electric  effect.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  public  was  raised  to  a  frantic  pitch  ; 
cries  of  "  Vive  Garibaldi,"  "Vive  Emmanuel,"  re- 
sounded throu"h  the  house ;  ladies,  even,  were 'sob- 
bing with  emotion.     Had  the  Grand  Duke  been  in 


Florence,  his  life  would  have  been  in  peril,  for  at  the 
words  "And  from  our  land  the  stranger  shall  fly,"  so 
great  was  the  efl^ect  that  a  poignard  seerned  to  glim- 
mer in  each  eye.  I  was  myself  so  moved,  and  so  en- 
chanted with  Ficcolomini,  that  I  could  not  resist  giv- 
ing her  a  kiss  when  she  came  off,  to  which  she  sub- 
mitted most  gracefully,  for  she  is  even  more  charm- 
ing off  the  stage  than  "on  it. 


Veedi,  the  CoMrosER. — In  announcing  that  Sig- 
ner Verdi  has  been  elected  a  coiresponding  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  a  Paris  p.'^per  gives  the  fol- 
lowing, sketch  of  his  career.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
inn-keeper,  of  the  village  of  Roncoli,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  where  he  was  horn  in  1814.  He  received  his 
first  lessons  in  music  from  an  obsenre  organist,  who 
was,  Iiowever,  an  enthusiast  for  his  art.  Thaidts  to 
the  patronage  of  Antonio  Barezzi,  he  was  able  to  go 
to  Milan,  where  he  studied  from  18.33  to  1836,  under 
the  direction  of  Lavigna,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  theatre  of  La  Scala.  At  last,  in  1839,  he  bronght 
out  his  first  opera,  Oheito  di  San  Bouifaziq.  ■  Encour- 
aged by  its  snccess,  he  bronght  out  soon  afterwards, 
a  comic  opera,  Un  Giortio  di  Regno,  which  was  a  com:- 
plete  failure.  From  1843  to  1847,  fie  wrote  and  had 
performed  the  folloiiving  operas ;  Nabitco,  I  L&mhardi, 
Ernani,  I  Due  Foscari,  Giovarmi  (fArco,  Ahira,  Atti- 
h,  Macheth,  and  I  Slastiadieri.  From  1848  to  I8.i3 
he  wi'ote  the  Corsaro,  La  Bnftaglia  di  Legnano,  Ijuisa 
MuUer,  Stifellio,  RigoJeffo,  11  Trovatore,  and  La  Tra- 
m'ata.  In  June,  1 855,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  Grand 
Opera  Les  Vepres  Siciliennes,  a  work  written  especial- 
ly for  the  principal  French  stage.  Signer  Verdi,  in 
seventeen  years,  has  written  not  less  than  twenty  op- 
eras, without  counting  ^ro/c/b,  Simone  Eocaneep-a,  Una 
Vendetta  in  Domino,  nnd  Kinff  Lear,  which  he  hss  just 
finished. 


A  MtisiCAi^  Spec. — A  ship  which  arrived  the  oth- 
er day  from  Havre  had  a  goodly  nnmher  of  steerage 
passengers,  mostly  from  the  Rhine  ;  and  among 
them,  as  part  of  their  effects,  was  a  goodly  number  of 
hand-organs.  Tlie  voyage  was  of  nearly  two  month's 
duration,  and  was  chequered  of  course  by  storms, 
gales,  and  fair  winds.  Wliencver  the  weather  and 
the  sea  admitted  of  it,  the  steerage  passengers  ffockcd 
on  deck,  and,  true  to  their  German  histincts,  got  up 
waltzes,  polkas,  and  mazurkas,  the  music  being  fur- 
nished by  the  various  organs  in  tuni. 

One  day,  when  the  ship  was  near  the  month  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  solitary  cabin  passenger  on  board 
became  struck  by  the  large  number  of  hand-organs  ; 
it  seerned  strange  that  so  many  instruments  of  the 
kind  should  have  accidentally  got  together  on  one 
vessel. 

On  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  some  wag  of 
an  American,  last  summer,  passing  throngh  various 
vfllsires  in  Alsace  and  other  French  localities  near 
the  Rhine,  had  informed  some  of  the  good  people, 
who,  he  foond,  were  intending  to  emigrate  to  Ameri- 
ca in  the  fall,  that  in  the  highest  social  circles,  in  the 
city  and  country,  in  the  Northern,  Southern,  and 
Western  States,  the  favorite  musical  instrument  was 
the  hand  organ. 

Doubtless  the  traveller  had  suffered  tortures  at 
some  epoch  of  his  life,  from  some  broken  down, 
harsh,  dissonant  organ,  and  he  thus  sought  to  re- 
venge himself.  His  trick  resulted  in  the  simple  Alsa- 
tians going  into  a  hand-organ  speculation.  We  sym- 
pathize with  the  speculators ;  we  admire  the  travel- 
ler's boldness  and  humor;  we  wonder  what  will  be- 
come of  those  organs. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 


wilt  ^hoab. 


Germany, 

Berlin.  —  A  letter  in  the  Independent,  dated  Nov. 
24,  1859,  thus  describes  a  visit  to  Liebig's  Concerts  : 

It  is  a  Thursday  or  Friday  afternoon,  the  hour  four 
o'clock.  With  as  much  company  as  we  can  muster, 
we  go  down  one  or  two  streets  to  the  Great  Frederick 
Street,  the  largest  in  Berlin.  Not  far  from  the  place 
where  we  enter  the  street  we  notice  on  the  other  side, 
.over  the  door  of  a  building  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  in  size  or  architectural  appearance, 
the  words  Ton  Halle.  There  is  our  destination.  We 
tnm  in  from  the  street,  pass  throngh  the  arched  por- 
te-cocher  to  a  small  conrt'in  the  rear,  or  rather  quad- 
rangle, in  no  way  to  be  distinguished  from  common 
buildings.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  common  and  curi- 
ous feature  of  Berlin  architecture  and  of  German 
architecture  in  general.  If  you  are  looking  up  some 
establishment  known  all  over  the  world,  and  approach 
it  with  the  expectation  which  is  so  much  fostered  in 
America,  of  finding  architectural  display  commensur- 
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ate  with  the  reputation  of  the  establishment,  you  would 
be  signally  disapjjointed.  The  book-publishinp;  house 
of  Tauchnitz,  in  Leipzig,  is,  to  use  moderate  language, 
as  well  known  as  any  in  the  world.  And  yet  I  once 
spent  no  inconsiderable  time  in  finding  it  in  that  city, 
and  then  it  was  so  retired  and  unobtrusive  that  one 
might  pass  it  fifty  times,  and  not  suspect  what  work 
is  going  quietly  on  behind  these  modest  walls.  Just 
so  is  it  with  this  Ton  Halle  and  a  hundred  other  great 
resorts  here  in  Berlin.  All  is  so  quiet  and  common 
in  the  exterior,  that  standing  in  the  retired  quadran- 
gle of  which  I  spoke,  you  wonder  whetlier  after  all 
you  are  in  the  right  spot,  and  inquire  anxiously  which 
door  leads  to  the  Ton  Halle.  The  little  boy  whom 
we  ask  directs  us,  showing  no  little  surprise  that  we 
do  not  know  ;  we  pass  in,  buy  our  tickets  at  seven 
cents  and  a  half  of  American  money,  receive  a  pro- 
gramme, and  ascend  the  stairs,  wondering  how  good 
music  we  are  going  to  hear  for  seven  cents  and  a  half. 
Still  we  are  encouraged  to  think  that  it  will  be  good, 
for  have  we  not  noticed  on  the  scores  of  posters  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  that  there  are  all  over  the  city, 
and  every  evening,  scores  of  concerts  wliere  the  ad- 
mission fee  is  six  cents,  and  five  cents,  and  three  cents 
and  a  half,  and  so  down  to  the  modest  announcement 
on  some,  "  Entrance  for  whatever  it  pleases  you  to 
give  V  So  we  expect  to  hear  good  music  for  seven 
cents  and  a  half. 

Well  now,  before  getting  into  the  Halle,  my  con- 
science pricks  me  a  grain,  gentle  reader,  who  art  only 
in  imagination  with  me  in  the  walk,  for  fear  that  I 
entice  you  a  little  by  what  I  have  written  into  a  false 
idea  of  some  things.  Let  me  say,  then,  that  to  go  to 
the  opera  here  in  Berlin  costs  me  as  much  as  it  would 
in  America,  and  to  attend  the  oratorios  given  by  tlie 
Sing-Akademie  costs  as  much,  nay  more,  than  to  hear 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston  give  the 
same  music.  And  then  again,  a  good  many  of  those 
two  and  a  half-cent  concerts  are  not  reputable  places 
to  go  to,  mere  beer-swigging  resorts,  where  neither 
yon  nor  I,  respectable  reader,  would  care  to  be  seen, 
or  enjoy  ourselves  much  when  there.  Thus  much  by 
way  of  caveat. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  the  Ton  Halle  again. 
We  are  in  a  real  German  institution  of  a  high  order, 
and  shall  hear  high  German  music,  performed  by 
one  of  the  best  bands  in  Berlin.  We  open  the  door, 
and  there  appears  a  large  hall,  a  hundred  feet  long, 
seventy  wide,  and  fifty  high,  with  two  galleries  encir- 
cling three  sides  of  it,  with  an  elevated  platform  at 
the  farther  end  of  it,  on  which  sit  some  forty  musi- 
cians, under  the  direction  of  a  noble  yet  most  agreea- 
ble-looking man,  whom  every  Berliner  of  taste  would 
recognize  anywhere  as  C.  Liebig,  conductor  of  the 
Alexander  Regiment's  band.  The  main  instrument 
IS  the  violin ,  but  the  trumpet,  hautboy,  flute,  dram, 
and  triangle  are  there  too,  as  well  as  the  loud  crash- 
ing viol.  The  floor  of  the  room  is  not  covered  with 
settees,  but,  to  our  surprise,  is  dotted  over  in  a  pictu- 
resque manner  with  plain  square  tables,  each  sur- 
rounded with  chairs  and  having  as  its  only  ornament 
an  ashes  catcher,  which  not  obscurely  hints  of  smok- 
ing to  come.  Some  of  the  tables  have  four  chairs 
around  them,  some  are  larger  and  accommodate  a 
greater  number.  The  room  is  rapidly  filling,  the 
clock  face  indicates  a  minute  or  two  of  four,  the  or- 
chestra is  busily  engaged  in  getting  the  instruments 
in  tune,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  twang  of  fiddle 
strings,  and  the  preliminary  notes  of  French  horn 
and  trumpet.  Meantime  busy  waiters,  dressed  in 
black,  and  so  well  dressed  that  only  the  white  napkin 
under  the  left  arm  proclaims  their  menial  service, 
pass  rapidly  to  and  fro,  and  take  orders  for  coflTee 
and  chocolate  and  cake  and  beer.  Soon  the  tables 
bear  each  its  own  load,  and  gay  gentlemen  and  lively 
ladies  sip  cofl^e  or  beer,  and  nibble  at  sweet  cake. 
And  it  is  coffee,  strange  to  say,  which  is  chiefly  drunk 
there,  even  with  so  formidable  a  rival  as  the  delicate 
white  beer  of  Berlin.  The  gay  men  who  sit  together 
and  are  generally  soldiers,  drink  the  black,  bitter 
beer,  and  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  training  to  get  an 
unsophisticated  foreigner  or  even  a  delicate  German 
lady  to  love  black  beer.  But  the  white  beer  of  Ber- 
lin is  quite  another  article.  I  do  not  know  of  but 
one  city  in  the  world  where  it  can  be  had  ;  and  that 
city  is  Berlin.  It  is  so  delicate  and  pleasant  that  one 
takes  to  it  as  kindly  as  to  lemon.ade.  It  is  impossible 
to  find  any  drink  analagous  to  it  in  our  American  po- 
tations ;  and  I  cannot  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of 
its  excellence,  but  it  has  only  to  be  known  to  be  ap- 
preciated. It  is,  like  some  characters,  exceedingly 
given  to  frothing  ;  and  so  it  is  brought  to  you  in  a 
great  funnel-shaped  glass  at  least  a  foot  high,  and 
looking  as  a  glass  hat  would  look,  had  it  no  crown, 
and  were  a  foot  instead  of  nine  inches  high.  I  assure 
you  one  feels  ridiculously  to  be  drinking  out  of  such 
an  immense  decanter,  but  it  is  a  thing  of  necessity, 
and  were  you  to  pour  some  into  a  common  goblet, 
you  would  soon  have  to  cry  "  hold,  enough,"  as  I 
once  learned  by  real  experiment. 


Well,  all  have  fallen  to  eating  and  drinking  in 
true  German  fashion.  Liebig  stands  up,  taps  with 
his  baton,  and  the  orchestra  leads  off  with  an  over- 
ture by  Cherubini.  Then  follow  symphonies  by 
Mendelssohn  and  Mozart,  overtures  by  Gluck  and 
Beethoven,  and  variations  by  Haydn,  all  rendered  in 
the  best  manner.  When  the  music  of  each  piece  be- 
gins, the  room  becomes  as  still  as  though  four  per- 
sons, and  not  four  hundred,  were  there.  If  any  ad- 
venturous fellow  ventures  to  whisper  above  his  breath 
while  the  music  is  going  on,  a  sharp  and  stinging 
"  pts "  is  he.ird  all  around,  and  he  is  quickly  brought 
to  silence.  When  the  piece  ends  all  is  liveliness  and 
laughter  again,  but  when  the  music  begins,  all  softens 
down  to  silence,  and  he  is  a  luckless  wight  who  dares 
break  it.  Meantime  the  fumes  of  at  least  two  hun- 
dred cigars  are  fast  tinting  the  walls  of  the  room  ; 
the  occupants  of  the  upper  gallery  begin  to  softly 
fade  away  as  in  vapor,  and  within  another  hour  the 
room  is  filled  with  a  dense  gray  cloud.  The  music 
goes  on,  now  tender  and  ravishing,  now  loud  and 
kindling,  and  every  tea-spoon  is  carefully  handled, 
and  not  a  glass  beer-pot  clinks  ;  the  music  ceases  for 
a  little,  and  laughter  and  clinking  and  orders  to  wait- 
ers fill  the  air,  but  above  all  rise  the  smoke-clouds, 
and  when  we  get  up  to  go  it  is  like  leaving  the  battle- 
field over  which  hang  still  the  sulphurous  fumes, 
massive,  dense,  and  gray. 

Vienna. — The  city  has  just  discharged  an  old  debt 
of  honor,  in  adorning  with  a  monument,  by  the  sculp- 
tor Hans  Gasser,  the  neglected  tomb  of  the  immortal 
Mozart  in  St.  Mary's  Cemetery.  The  great  artist's 
portrait  in  relief  graces  a  pedestal,  on  which  the  Gen- 
ius of  Music  is  represented,  weeping  over  his  grave. 
The  head  of  the  Muse  is  sorrowfully  inclined,  the  lyre 
slipping  from  hev  arm,  while  she  holds  in  hand  the 
"  Requiem,"  the  last  great  work  ol  the  Composer. 

Paris. 

At  the  Opdra-Comique,  Faure,  who  has  quite  re- 
covered from  his  illness,  has  been  singing  in  the  Par- 
don de  Ploermel  again.  This  opera  has  nearly  attain- 
ed its  fifty-sixth  performance. 

The  new  work  of  Ambroise  Thomas  is  in  rehearsal, 
and  will  be  given  in  January  ;  the  principal  parts  will 
be  filled  by  M.  Montaubry  and  Mdlle.  Monrose.  I 
must  give  you,  next  week,  an  account  of  Don  Grego- 
rio. 

At  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  I  believe  they  intend  short- 
ly to  give  Beethoven's  Fidelia.  The  Armida  of  the 
same  master,  and  the  Macbeth  of  Verdi,  in  which 
Madame  Viardot  and  the  barytone  Varesi,  would 
play,  are  also  spoken  of.  Meanwhile  Philemon  and 
Battcis,  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  by  M.  Charles 
Gounod,  is  in  rehearsal.  Madame  Miolan-Carvalho 
will  sing  the  part  of  Baucis. 

A  little  drawing-room  opereite  has  just  been  given 
with  great  success,  in  the  salons  of  Mesdaraes  Orfila 
and  Mosenerdn  de  Saint  Preux.  The  tale  turns  on 
the  fortunes,  or  rather  the  misfortunes,  of  a  rich  re- 
tired grocer,  who,  dreaming  of  nought  but  pigs  and 
chickens  and  the  blisses  of  a  rural  life,  ensconces  him- 
self snugly  in  the  country,  a  hundred  leagues  from 
Paris.  But  his  servant,  Jeannette,.acfs  the  part  of 
serpent  in  this  little  paradise,  and  makes  him  pay 
some  two  hundred  icus  for  a  kiss,  which  sum  she  in- 
tends to  be  her  wedding  dowry.  Finally,  by  accum- 
ulating all  the  worries  she  can  upon  him,  sends  him 
back  again,  I  su]3pose,  to  Paris.  The  name  of  this 
operette  is  Loifi  dn  bruit. 

The  concerts  of  MM.  Sivori  and  Ritter  continue  to 
be  as  brilliant  as  ever,  and  they  are  most  ably  secon- 
dei\.-^Lond.  Music.   World,  Dec.  24. 

Nfjlwithstanding  the  bad  weather,  and  the  gaieties 
of  the  season  now  commencing,  two  things  unpropi- 
tious  to  managers,  the  theatres  continue  to  fill  well, 
although  there  is  nothing  either  novel  or  brilliant  go- 
ing on.  One  of  the  novelties  is  the  opera  of  M.  Le- 
comte  de  Gabrielli,  brought  out  at  the  Opera-Comique. 
It  is  in  three  acts  ;  the  libretto  is  by  MM.  de  Leuvcn 
and  Sauvage.  M.  de  Gabrielli  has  obtained  a  certain 
kind  of  success  in  Italy  in  dance  music;  and  the' 
Academie  Imperialo  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  ballet 
called  Les  Elfes,  the  success  of  which  naturally  in- 
spired him  with  the  ambition  of  attaining  a  higher 
title.  The  plot  is  taken  from  the  Preceptew  rfnns 
i'Embarras,  a  piece  which  has  already  been  adapted 
several  times  from  an  Italian  comedy.  Donizetti 
wrote  a  little  opera  bufi'a  on  the  same  subject,  L'Ajo 
nel  Imbarazzo,  but  it  has  never  been  performed  in 
France.  The  music  of  Don  Gregorio  is  sparkling, 
but  not  original.  M.  De  Gabrielli  composes  with 
facility,  and  some  of  his  melodies  are  pretty ;  three 
acts  ot  this  kind  of  music  is  a  great  deal,  and  one 
looks  for  something  more  than  pretty  tunes.  The 
overture  is  pleasing.  In  the  first  act,  an  air  sung  by 
Wardt,  and  the  quintet  of  "  La  Cle,"  are  pleasing. 
In  the  second,  the  stanzas  "  L'Entorse,"  sung  by 


Mdlle.  Lemercier,  and  the  duet  "  II  etait  tout  petit," 
which  was  encored,  are  well  written.  And  in  the 
third  act,  Mdlle.  Penetrat  sang  a  brilli.ant  bolero  with 
success,  and  Crosti  a  grand  aria,  which  was  the  same 
as  most  grand  arias  in  the  third  acts  are.  Couderc, 
who  has  had  rather  too  arduous  a  part  given  him, 
works  hard  and  does  his  best  till  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain. However,  the  success  of  the  opera  was  not  dis- 
puted either  by  France  or  Italy,  equally  represented 
in  the  house.  The  critics  were,  as  they  usually  are, 
very  good-natured  and  the  public  indulgent. 

At  the  Grand-Op^ra  we  are  to  have  the  first  per- 
formance of  Pierre  de  Medicis  about  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  libretto  is  by  MM.  de  St.  George  and  E. 
Parini,  the  music  by  the  Prince  Poniatowski.  The 
ballet  by  Mdlle.  Taglioni,  set  to  music  by  Offenbach, 
is  also  "in  rehearsal.  This  chorographic  work  has  a 
very  poetical  legend  for  its  basis  ;  it  is  the  history  of 
a  young  girl  whom  a  jealous  fairy  has  changed  into  a 
butterfly.  Yon  see  it  has  some  analogy  with  La  Stjl- 
pMde.  The  scenery  is  being  splendidly  got  up,  and 
the  music  is  charming;  hunting  airs,  choruses  of  pea- 
sants, fairy  melodies,  &c.  The  parts  will  be  danced 
by  Mdlle.  Emma  Givry,  Marquet,  and  by  Merante 
and  Berthier. — Ibid.  Dec.  31. 

London. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — Two  admirable 
performances  have  taken  place  since  we  last  alluded 
to  these  concerts.  The  programme,  on  the  evening 
of  the  12th  inst.,  was  instrumontally,  a  Mendelssohn 
programme,  as  the  following  will  show  : 

Part  I. 

Quartet  in  E  flnt,  Op.  12. Mendelssohn 

Song,  "'  Rose  softly  blooming  " Spohr 

Lieder  ohne  Worte  (piano-fortej Mendelssohn 

Pare  II. 
Tema  con  Variazioni  (piano  and  violoncello).  .Mendelssohn 

Song,  '^  Thine  is  my  heart  " Schubert 

Song,  ■'  Kuow'st  thou  the  land  " Beethoven 

Duet,  '^  Two  merry  Gipsies  are  we  " Macfarren 

Qu.artet  in  F  minor,  No.  2.  Op  3  (piano,  violin, 
viola,  and  violoncello) Mendelssohn 

Herr  Becker  again  led  the  quartet,  his  associates 
being  Herr  Ries,  Mr.  Doyle,  and  M.  Paque. 

At  the  sixth  concert  (the  last  before  Christmas),  on 
Monday  last,  the  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Part  1. 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  G  major  (organ) Bach 

Song,  "  Salley  in  our  alley." ? 

Suite  de  Pieces,  in  B  major  (piano-forte) Bach 

Song,  "  The  oak  and  the  iish." 

Prelude,  Sarabaude,  and  Gavotte  (violoncello) Bach 

Song,  ''  Hearts  of  oak." 

Chaconne  (violin) Bach 

Part  II. 

Organ  concerto,  in  C  major,  No.  9 Handel 

Song,  '^  Near  Woodstock  town." 

Suite  de  Pieces,  in  E  major  (piano-forte) Handel 

Song,  "The  Vicar  of  Bray." 

Serenade,  "  0,  list  to  me.  my  only  love." 

Trio  for  two  violins  and  violoncello Hand.^1 

Music.  World,  Dec.  24. 


New  York,  Jan.  16.  —  There  are  rumors  about 
the  next  opera  season  here,  to  commence  next  month' 
and  La  Juive,  Aroldo  and  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel  are 
among  the  operas  mentioned  as  likely  to  be  produced. 
From  Havana  we  hear  of  Maretzek's  success  with  a 
new  tenor,  Musiani,  who  will  appear  here,  they  say, 
before  Max  goes  off  to  Mexico. 

The  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society  gave  the 
third  concert  of  the  series  last  Saturday,  oft'ering  an 
uunsually  attractive  programme.  Albektini  and 
BEAncARDE  were  the  solo  singers,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction. 

The  absolute  dearth  of  musical  news  obliges  me  to 
send  a  letter  scarce  an  inch  long,  and  to  prematurely 
sign  myself  Trovatoe. 

Oswego,  III.,  Jan.  10.  —  The  Kendall  Co.  Mus- 
ical Union  held  their  fourth  convention  of  the  sea 
son  hero,  Jan.  4th.  5th.  and  6th,  closing  with  a  con- 
cert on  Thursday  eve.  The  concert  was  a  success. 
The  programme  consisted  of  a  third  of  Root's  Can- 
tata "Daniel,"  glees  and  choruses  from  the  New 
York  Glee  and  Chorus  Book,  and  songs  and  choruses 
from  the  "  Messiah  " ;  —  a  programme  sufliciently  va- 
rious for  any  appetite,  I  should  think.  This  society 
is  doing  a  fine  work  in  music  here.  They  practiced 
tho  choruses  ;  "  0  thou  that  toUest,"  "  Behold  the 
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Lamb  of  God,"  "  Lift  up  your  heads,"  "  Hallelujah," 
"  Their  sound  is  gone  out,"  "  And  the  Glory  of  the 
Lord,"  and  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  from  the  "  Mes- 
siah " ;  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  from  Mozart's  1 2th 
Mass;  Operatic  choruses  from  Mercadante,  Rossini, 
Auber,  and  Flotow ;  the  choruses  '•  The  God  of  Is- 
rael," Rossini,  and  "  Hallelujah  to  the  Father,"  from 
Beethoven ;  besides  quite  a  number  of  small  glees 
and  part-songs.  Practice  and  drilling  on  such  music 
cannot  fail  to  improve  the  taste  of  all  concerned.  I 
may  mention  that  the  convention  found  the  Kyrie 
from  Mozart  the  most  beautiful  composition  they  ev- 
er sung. 

In  the  person  of  the  President  of  tliis  society  the 
Union  possess  an  officer  who  is  invaluable.  He  is  an 
Englishman,  who  has  been  familiar  with  everything 
of  Handel's  Oratorios  for  over  forty  years,  having 
forty  years  since  belonged  to  a  chorus  in  England. 

The  conductor  has  met  our  wants  so  well  as  to  be 
retained  unanimously  at  every  meeting,  which  "is 
strange  in  this  land  of  changes.  The  chorus  num- 
bers about  seventy  and  is  very  effective.  This  socie- 
ty meet  at  Plane,  111.,  Feb.  7,  conductor  Mr.  W.  S- 
B.  Mathews,  of  Aurora.  S. 

Aurora,  III.,  Jan.  7.  —  Dear  Dwight ;  Tell 
your  printer  to  put  on  his  "  specs "  when  he  next 
reads  proof  for  "  Der  Freyschiitz."  Choirs  SlOO 
each  per  annum ,  {one  not  seven.)  Did  the  man  think 
we  were  made  of  money  out  west  t  Nothing  stirring 
hero  except  a  glee  club  of  seven  mixed  voices,  and 
Philharmonic  of  fifteen  do. ;  and  some  of  the  voices 
me decidedhj  mixed,  the  Lord  knows.  Tell  the  "  Dia- 
rist "  to  send  me  five  cents  for  some  new  vest  but- 
tons or  else  not  to  write  as  "funny  as  he  can  "  next 
time.     Happy  New  Year  to  all. 

Dek  Fretsciiutz. 

Trappe,  Pa.,  Jan.  5.  —  On  Christmas  Eve  the 
Phi  Kappa  Tau  Society,  of  Washington  Hall,  per- 
formed the  "  Messiah  "  to  a  full  house.  Among  the 
singers  are  some  who  are  worthy  of  high  considera- 
tion. A.  Rambo  sang  Cotnfort  ye  my  people  and  Eve- 
ry vallet/,  with  evident  effect.  C.  D.  Hartranet 
was  altogether  successful  in  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  But 
who  may  abide,  and  Why  do  the  nations.  Mr.  H.  is 
full  of  energy  and  animation. 

Miss  LiLLiE  Gross  succeeded  admirably  in  pleas- 
ing the  audience  in  /  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth. 
Miss  Emma  Rambo  sang,  with  much  feeling  and 
pathos.  He  was  despised.  The  choruses  were  well 
balanced  and  properly  managed. 

Charles  Jarvis,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  very  best  accompanists,  presided 
at  the  piano.  Several  other  instruments  accompa- 
nied. The  whole  was  under  the  direction  of  A. 
Rambo.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  that 
there  were  other  solo  singers  who  managed  their 
parts  well.  Perfect  quiet  and  strict  attention, 
throughout,  on  the  part  of  tlie  audience,  we  take  as 
sure  evidence  that  the  performance  was  satisfactory. 

P. 

Jbtg|fs  lonrnal  of  Snsk. 

BOSTON,  JAN.  91,  18BO. 

Music  in  this  Number.  Continuation  of  W.  Sternd.vle 
Bennett's  Cantata  :  "  The  May  Queen." 


Second  Philharmonic  Concert. 

Mr.  Zeruahn  gave  us  a  somewhat  novel  and 
peculiar  programme  on  Saturday  evening,  putting 
forward  as  the  chief  attraction  a  Symphony  by 
Spohr,  in  the  hearing  of  which  of  course  the  au- 
dience were  supposed  to  unite  in  honor  rendered 
to  the  memory  of  the  recently  deceased  master. 
There  were  some  twelve  hundred  people  present, 
scarcely  half  filling  the  Music  Hall ;  any  one  of 


the  grand  old  Beethoven  Symphonies  would  surely 
have  drawn  more,  since  the  real  lovers  of  or- 
chestral music  prefer  a  certain  edification  to  any 
interest  of  mere  curiosity  about  a  new  experi- 
ment. As  it  was,  there  was  much  interest  awak- 
ened by  the  concert  as  a  whole,  and  the  pro- 
gramme was  an  uncommonly  instructive  one  if 
rightly  taken.  One  already  well  initiated,  ori- 
ented in  the  older  music,  and  familiar  by  fond, 
frequent  upward  gaze,  Tvith  the  grand,  enduring 
constellations  of  the  tone-heavens,  and  thus  hav- 
ing some  fixed  points  of  comparison,  could  listen 
■with  inquiring  interest,  and  actually  learn  some- 
thing of  the  tendencies  of  music  in  our  day. 
The  Altmeister  Spohr,  a  very  model  among  classi- 
cists, was  put  in  immediate  contrast  with  the 
Liszts  and  Wagners  of  "  the  Future."  The  re- 
sult, could  we  but  gather  it  from  the  genuine  im- 
pressions of  the  most  part  of  the  audience,  who 
know  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  will,  we  appre- 
hend, be  found  quite  strange.  But  before  de- 
scribing it,  let  us  thank  Mr.  Zerrahn  for  giving 
us  this  opportunity  of  extending  the  boundaries 
of  our  musical  acquaintance,  although  we  own 
that  we  should  have  had  more  soul's  satisfaction 
in  one  Symphony  of  Beethoven  than  in  the 
whole  of  it,  or  than  in  a  whole  series  of  such 
programmes. 

The  programme  was  as  follows : 
Part  First. 

1.  The  Earthly  and  the  IleJivenly  in  Human  Life  :  Grand 

Double  Symphony  for  Two  Orchestras L.  Spohr. 

{First  time  in  Boston.) 
I. — The  World  op  Childhood. 
The  child  in  innocence  dreams  on.  nor  feela 
How  near  him  still  Temptation  steals ; 
Unconscious  yielding  to  the  sweet  control. 
Yet  all  undimmed  the  mirror  of  his  soul. 
II. — The  age  of  Passion. 
But  in  the  hpart's  most  holy  springs  of  feeling 
Soon  all  the  passions  mingle  their  wild  strife; 
Then  swerves  the  man  from  his  high  goal  and,  reeling. 
Pursues  the  world. — forgets  the  "  Eternal  Life." 
III. — Final  Triumph  of  the  Heavenly. 
But  will  this  slavery  of  earth  forever 
Hold  the  free  spirit  in  ignoble  chains? 
0  no!  his  genius  watches — warns — and  will  deliver: 
He  wins!  and  heavenly  rest  rewards  his  pains! 

2.  Das  Kirchlein,  (The  Chapel) Becker. 

Sung  by  the  Orpheus  Glee  Club. 

3.  First  Introduction  to  the  Opera.  Lohengrin.. R.  Wagner. 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

4.  Les  Preludes;  A  Symphonic  Poem F.Liszt. 

5.  Turkish  Drinking  Song Mendelssohn. 

Sung  by  the  Orpheus  Glee  Club. 

6.  Introduction  and  Variations  lor  the  Violin,  on  themes 

from  ' '  Lucretia." Sainton. 

Mr.  W.  Schultze. 

7.  Grand  Overture :  *■  Leonore,"  (No.  3) Beethoven. 

Moderate  as  our  faith  is  either  in  the  principles 
or  the  creative  genius  of  the  "  musicians  of  the 
future,"  we  must  own  that  we  found  both  Liszt 
and  Wagner  far  more  interesting  that  night  than 
Spohr.  Spohr  is  a  strange  compound  of  the 
classical  and  the  romantic.  But  his  classicism  is 
narrow,  blind  to  all  beyond  certain  high  models, 
and  even  carried  to  a  pitch  of  pedantry ;  while 
his  romantic  vein  is  weakly,  sentimental  and  mon- 
otonous, bo  we  have  always  felt  it  in  his  music, 
and  in  this  pretentious  "double"  symphony  more 
so  than  ever.  Verily  we  have  had  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  symphony  more  tedious  for  many 
years.  It  has  all  his  peculiarities,  his  manner- 
isms, without  the  freshness  which  they  have  in 
Jessonda  and  in  the  Weihe  der  Tone.  Those  pe- 
culiar sweetish  modulations,  with  which  he  sur- 
feits you,  are  habits,  and  not  inspirations.  The 
instrumental  combinations  are  dull  and  cloying. 


and  frequently  not  even  well  sounding — a  some- 
thing positively  unpleasant  is  there  in  those 
unions  of  high  violin  with  reed  and  brass  tones. 
His  orchestra,  as  a  whole,  is  heavy,  dull,  unelas- 
tic,  uninspiring ;  the  tone-mass  lacks  vitality  and 
lightness  ;  dull  fumes  seemed  to  hover  and  settle 
over  it;  it  made  us  feel  as  if  we  were  eating  bad 
bread,  heavy,  clammy,  not  quite  sweet.  And 
then  as  to  quantity  and  volume  of  sound,  how 
weak  it  seemed  compared  with  that  Leonore  over- 
ture of  Beethoven  for  a  simile  orchestra  .' 
Spohr's  "  double "  orchestra,  in  fact,  is  only  a 
soli  and  a  tuiti  orchestra  separated  and  set  against 
each  other  as  ohligato  and  accompaniment. 

Poverty  of  ideas,  with  unhappy  straining  for 
descriptive  effects,  mark  the  three  movements ; 
especially  the  second,  in  which  "  the  passions  '■ 
seem  to  storm  in  a  manner  much  more  wilful 
than  euphonious  or  poetic.  The  first  movement, 
could  be  identified  with  its  poetic  theme,  of 
childhood's  playful  innocency  ;  but  was  excessive- 
ly monotonous.  The  third  seemed  to  us  to  have 
more  in  it ;  yet  it  has  failed  to  haunt  us  after- 
wards, as  Beethoven  is  always  sure  to  do. 

We  fancy  there  will  be  few  calls  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  Spohr's  symphon)'.  To  the  "  Preludes  " 
of  Liszt,  on  the  other  hand,  although  not  edifyinrj 
music,  not  a  work  of  creative  genius,  we  could 
lend  an  eager  ear  a  second  time.  It  contains 
such  novel  felicities  of  instrumentation,  and  so 
much  of  a  certain  sort  of  poetic  connectedness 
from  first  to  last, — at  all  events  so  much  of 
beautiful  and  grand  sonority,  as  to  pique  one's 
curiosity  to  fully  know  it  and  appreciate  it.  It 
was  very  effectively  rendered  by  the  orchestra. 

In  Wagner's  I^ohengrin  Introduction,  too,  we 
were  enough  interested  to  wish  to  hear  it  again. 
It  opens  -with  a  mysterious  mingling  and  stream- 
ing forth  of  clear,  crystal,  sky-ey  harmonies,  re- 
versing the  trick  of  modern  organists,  and  making 
the  orchestra  to  sound  like  some  wonderful  church 
organ.  A  kind  of  fairy  element ;  and  the  har- 
monies grow  and  swell,  as  by  the  inward  force  of 
the  meaning  which  inspires  them,  to  stately  and 
triumphal  proportions,  employing  the  whole  or- 
chestra as  grandly  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
Tann/jfesec  overture.  We  take  it  to  bo  dramatic 
spectacle  music,  preparing  and  accompanying 
the  arrival  of  high  and  supernatural  personages 
upon  the  scene.  Robert  Franz,  (whose  affinities 
are  far  more  with  old  Bach,  than  with  the  so-call- 
ed "Future"),  once  wrote  of  it,  and  of  the  Lohen- 
grin opera  in  [general : 

Only  a  few  essential  motives  mark  the  musical 
connection  ;  these  are  lieUl  fast  from  one  end  of  tlio 
opera  to  the  other,  and  we  always  see  them  emerge  and 
tui-n  up  again,  just  when  a  chaos  threatens  and  when 
all  seems  going  wilfully  to  pieces.  What  is  offered 
you  besides  these  fundamental  bodies,  seems,  taken 
by  itself  alone,  a  disconnected  mass,  whose  centre  of 
gravity  resides  not  in  tlie  vocal,  but  the  instrumental 
music.  But  do  not  for  the  world  suppose  that  these 
are  i-egular  instrumental  movements,  .after  the  pat- 
terns that  have  become  fixed  since  Beethoven.  With 
Wagner  they  rest  upon  pure  sonority ;  upon  the  re- 
flex movements  of  tone.  Herein  he  is  great,  here 
the  most  assiduous  studies  evidently  have  borne 
marvellous  fruit.  It  is  a  true  fiible-world,  a  true  rain- 
bow of  tones.  Unheard  of  combinations  of  sound, 
but  throughout  of  a  beauty  incomparable.  The  en- 
tire introduction  to  Lohenyrin  is  a  fiiir-y  element,  and 
one  can  hardly,  even  with  the  critical  spectacles  on 
nose,  avoid  a  state  of  ecstacy  and  transport.  The 
nerves  vibrate,  but  how  ^ 

Now  upon  these  tone-combinations,  for  which  I 
purposely  avoid  using  the  fixed  idea  of  "  chords," 
the  vocal  melody  is  set.  It  is  kept  in  peculiar,  I 
might  say,  in  strange  intervals,  and  is  almost  exclu- 
sively in  Recitative. 

The  Leonore  overture  was  worth  the  whole 
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After  Spohr  it  sounded  like  another  orchestra ; 
not  because  it  was  played  better,  but  because  it 
is  better  written.  Finely  played  it  surely  was, 
and  "  grew  to  a  conclusion "  in  the  real  grand 
Beethoven  way,  as  by  an  inward  logical  necessity 
of  growth  ;  to  just  such  a  conclusion  as  a  great 
feast  of  instrumental  music  ought  to  have.  For, 
as  we  have  often  said,  it  is  well  to  go  home  under 
the  spell  of  genius,  and  not  after  it  has  been  dis- 
sipated by  some  trivial  and  artificial  thing. 

The  German  "  Orpheus"  sang  their  part- 
songs  finely;  with  more  of  light  and  shade,  and 
more  purity  of  ensemble  than  scarcely  ever  be- 
fore. What  a  wierd,  wild  tone  there  is  about 
the  opening  and  conclusion  of  that  "  Turkish 
Drinking  Song"  !  It  seems  as  if  the  lights  burned 
blue  about  that  table.  Herr  Kreismann  sang 
the  tenor  solo,  in  the  episodical  cantabile,  but 
was  not  in  his  best  voice.  The  Club  gave  us  two 
extra  pieces  in  answer  to  recalls.  Mr.  Schultze 
never  played  so  well ;  it  was  as  true,  as  smooth 
and  exquisite  violin  playing  as  one  could  wish  to 
hear ;  we  could  only  have  wished  a  selection  of  a 
higher  order. 


Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

Eighth  Night.  —  The  crowded  and  delighted 
house  which  greeted  the  "  Magic  Flute,"  on  Wednes- 
diiy,  was  followed  up  on  Frid.ay  by  another  crowd 
drawn  by  the  never  failing  charm  of  Don  Giovanni. 
Verily  Mozart  is  in  the  ascendancy,  and  these  be  good 
times  ! 

The  performance  was,  as  usual,  good  in  some  parts, 
poor  in  others,  but  on  the  whole  distinguished  by  a 
certain  average  excellence.  Sig.  Fekri  made  a  gen- 
tlemanly and  agreeable  Don,  singing  his  music  fairly, 
and  more  than  fairly  in  the  more  tender  strains,  such 
as  La  ci  darein,  where  he  had  nothing  of  that  coarse 
and  sensual  manner  which  has  offended  in  so  many 
representatives  of  the  part.  Sig.  SnsiNi  sang  Lepo- 
rello  very  well  indeed,  with  a  rich,  telling  bass  voice. 
His  acting  too  was  marked  by  attentiveness  and  judg- 
ment, but  was  without  comic  unction.  Herr  Muel- 
ler made  a  very  good  Commendatore ;  and  our  fixt 
friend  Amodio,  always  in  good  humor  and  disposed 
to  do  his  best,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  made 
Masetto's  part  as  broad  as  possible.  Poor  little  Zer- 
lina !  it  was  a  queer  task  for  her ;  but  little  Patti 
made  a  fascinating  Zerlina,  acting  it  very  prettily  and 
naturally,  just  like  a  young  girl,  and  singing  the  mel- 
odies with  a  delicious  delicacy  and  purity  of  voice, 
and  with  a  style  of  rare  expressiveness  and  finish. 
The  qualify  of  her  voice  in  recitative,  or  quick  par- 
lando,  is  most  charming.  She  is  a  rate  child ;  already 
worth  a  hundred  Piceolominis.  Indeed,  since  Bosio, 
she  is  the  pleasantest  Zerlina  we  shall  have  to  think 
about  for  some  time. 

Mme.  Gazzaniga  has  good  dramatic  qualities  for 
Donna  Anna,  always  allowing  for  her  clumsy  gait. 
The  wonderfully  expressive  recitative  of  the  first 
scone,  which  is  so  often  feebly  rendered,  and  the  dra- 
matic narrative  of  the  outrage  to  her  lover  afterwards 
were  given  with  unusual  effectiveness ;  but  to  the  im- 
passioned aria,  which  follows  that  last,  she  was  hard- 
ly equal.  She  was  remarkably  well  seconded  in  the 
first  scene  by  Stigelli,  who  made  on  the  whole,  the 
best  Ottavio  we  have  had  since  Mario.  All  those 
little  recitative  phrases,  which  most  tenors  slight,  be- 
came distinct  and  positive  in  his  rendering,  and  Don 
Ottavio  was  no  more  a  walking  nobody.  His  singing 
of  11  mlo  tesoro  was  .admirable,  and  met  with  very 
warm  appreciation.  Mme.  Stbakosch  looked  and 
acted  the  part  of  Donna  Elvira  well,  and  in  portions 
of  it  gave  the  musical  effect  without  blemish.  With 
such  singers,  the  exquisite  concertedjpieces,  the  Trio 
of  maskers  especially,  the  Quartet,  and  the  Sestet, 
met  with  uncommonly  good  treatment. 


Certain  chronic  defects  in  the  representation  are 
repeated  with  no  symptom  of  change  for  the  better. 
The  ball-room  scene  is  still  without  dancing,  the 
stage  being  merely  flooded  by  an  irruption  of  a  hund  - 
red  or  two  masked  and  cloaked  snpcrnuraarics,  who 
only  shout  the  Vim  I  aliherta !  and  wander  about  in 
awkward  want  of  occupation.  And  the  scenic  ar- 
rangement of  the  Sextet  is,  as  usual,  the  reverse  of 
that  intended  in  the  play,  so  that  Leporello,  instead 
of  groping  about  to  find  his  way  out  from  a  solo  e 
hujo  loco  (a  dark  and  solitary  place),  is  in  the  street 
trying  to  enter  various  houses. .  The  scene  should  be 
a  retired  court  or  enclosure,  opening  upon  a  cemetery, 
through  a  window  or  through  the  columns  of  which 
the  moonlight  might  reveal  the  white  equestrian  statue 
in  the  distance.  To  this  spot  Leporello  (disguised 
as  his  master)  has  led  off  Elvira  ;  and  here  we  may 
easily  suppose  that  Donna  Anna,  with  her  lover,  has 
come  for  meditation  over  the  grave  of  her  father  (for 
there  is  a  something  spiritual  in  her  music  here)  ;  and 
thus,  by  this  sensible  suggestion  of  Oulibicheff,  the 
meeting  of  these  parties  would  be  naturally  explained. 
Carl  Bergjiann  conducted  the  performance ; 
and  the  orchestra,  of  course,  was  treat  enough,  if  one 
listened  with  all  his  ears  to  that  alone. 

Passing  over  a  repetition  of  Adelina  Patti's  tri- 
umph in  La  Sonnambula  on  Saturday  afternoon  ;  and 
the  "  Sacred  Oratorio  "  of  Donizetti's  "Martyrs  "  on 
Sunday  evening ;  and  the  repetition  of  Mozart's 
"Magic  Flute"  on  Monday  evening,  which  fell, 
alas  for  us  !  upon  the  night  of  an  imperative  engage- 
ment, (and  of  which  miigical  opera  we  have  yet  to 
speak  in  full),  we  come  to  the 

Tenth  Night.  Tuesday.  II  Barhieredi  Seviglia. 
It  was  perhaps  the  most  crowded  house  of  the  sea- 
son, drawn  partly  by  the  ever  fresh  and  Spring-like 
charm  of  Rossini's  freshest  and  most  sparkling  melo- 
dies, conceived  in  his  happiest  moment,  when  it  must 
have  been  pure  joy  to  live,  and  hear  the  music  in  the 
mind,  that  came  without  painftd  seeking,  and  write  it 
down  and  clothe  it  with  warm  wealth  of  orchestra- 
tion, —  and  partly  by  desire  to  hear  and  see  the  little 
Patti  in  her  first  impersonation  of  Eosina. 

Indeed  it  was  a  very  marked  success.  She  acted 
the  part  very  prettily  and  rightly,  although  of  course 
with  some  timidity,  and  sang  the  flowery  music  to  a 
charm.  To  be  sure,  hers  is  not  exactly  the  right 
voice  for  it ;  in  the  lack  of  very  low  tones,  she  re 
versed  or  otherwise  changed  some  of  the  melodic 
phrases,  preserving  the  essential  thought,  and  some- 
times substituted  her  own  ornaments  for  those  of 
Kossini  arbitrarily,  which  we  regretted.  Bnt  her 
quality  of  tone  was  finely  suited  to  the  music,  and 
her  delivery  as  free  and  facile  as  a  bird's.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  about  it,  for  such  a  girl,  is  the  good 
judgment  that  pervades  her  rendering  of  a  whole 
piece ;  it  is  always  done  with  an  artistic  consistency 
and  symmetry,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
ear  or  mind  wearying  before  it  is  concluded.  For 
the  music  lesson  she  sang  Sontag's  "  Echo  Song  " 
with  sparkling  brilliancy  and  clearness  of  outline  ; 
and  the  English  ballad  "  Comin'  thro'  the  rye,"  with 
such  beauty  of  tone,  such  fine  delicacy,  and  yet  sim- 
plicity of  feeling  and  of  treatment,  as  seemed  almost 
perfect.  The  Waltz,  composed  for  her  by  Sig.  Mn- 
zio  (who  conducted),  and  which  she  sang  at  the  end 
of  the  play,  was  a  graceful  piece,  just  suited  to  her 
voice,  and  won  spontaneous  applause.  It  was  in  the 
loud  and  stirring  ensemble  pieces  that  Patti's  voice 
was  uneffcctive,  and  her  action  timid.  It  was  per- 
haps wise  in  her,  at  the  outset,  not  to  attempt  much 
there,  but  save  her  strength  for  the  great  tasks  of  solo- 
singing. 

Sig.  Brignoli  was  too  prone  to  alter  the  Rossini 
melody,  introducing  turns  and  cadenzas  which  were 
anything  but  Rossini-ish,  but  more  after  the  Doni- 
izetti  or  "Verdi  pattern,  so  that  the  Rossini  style  was 
lost: — verily  an  unpardonable  offence.    Nor  has  he 


all  that  flexibility  and  fluency  of  voice  which  Alma- 
viva's  luscious  melody  demands,  and  in  which  Mario 
alone  has  satisfied  us.  Yet  portions  were  dene  finely, 
with  a  quality  of  voice  not  unlike  Mario's ;  and  in 
one  scene,  that  where  he  feigns  the  drunken  soldier, 
he  really  acted  with  a  degree  of  animation  that  sur- 
prised all. 

Ferri  made  quite  a  respectable  Figaro,  but  dry, 
not  in  the  sense  of  humorous.  Scsini's  Dr.  Bar- 
tole  was  very  good,  and  Amodio's  make-up  and 
action  were  very  droll  in  the  part  of  Don  Basilio  ; 
but  it  was  broad  fun,  and  not  character,  such  as  we 
had  in  Formes.  He  sang  the  famous  La  Calomnia 
air  very  effectively. 

There  were  various  omissions  in  the  performance, 
making  the  plot  by  no  means  clear.  And  always,  it 
is  in  the  first  act  that  the  chief  interest  of  this  won- 
derful work  resides.  It  seems  to  crumble  away 
strangely  in  the  latter  part,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  Zilti,  Zitti  trio,  to  contain  but  little,  save  the 
acting. 

Eleventh  Night. — On  Wednesday,  "  The  Hu- 
guenots," with  a  thin  house.  A  sense  of  fatigue  as- 
sociates itself  with  Meyerbeer's  music ;  and  after 
Mozart  or  Rossini  the  anticipation  of  his  splendid 
and  elaborate  effects  is  not  exhilarating.  We  had  a 
repetition  of  our  uniform  experience  with  him  that 
evening.  The  "  Hueuenots  "  was  heavy ;  the  audi- 
ence were  dull.  Such  music  must  be  rendered  with 
perfection,  and  put  upon  the  stage  with  a  Parisian 
Grand  Opera  completeness,  to  render  it  effective ; 
and  then,  we  doubt,  it  will  be  simply  effective  and 
astounding,  but  not  edifying.  Meyerbeer  puts  thought 
and  calculation  enough  into  his  work  ;  bnt  he  lacks 
the  spontaneous  element,  lacks  inspirations,  thinks, 
elaborates  with  wilful  concentration,  but  is  not  visited 
with  thoughts,  immortiil  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
When  we  come  to  anything  of  Mozart  afler  a  work 
of  Meyerbeer,  or  of  Verdi  who  is  a  smaller  Meyer- 
beer, we  feel  that  we  enter  a  certain  divine  element  of 
harmony ;  the  spell  of  the  Infinite  is  over  us  ;  it  is  a 
divine  sea  of  music  in  which  the  composer  and  his 
works  float  and  are  buoyed  up,  and  which  remains 
though  there  were  taken  away  all  that  he  by  his  direct 
volition  has  made.  The  actual  thing  before  you 
seems  the  least  part  of  it,  merely  the  motes  which 
catch  the  heavenly  light  and  show  it.  But  with  these 
newer  men  you  do  not  feel  this  ;  it  is  their  own  man- 
ufactured product,  the  actual  thing  before  you  and 
no  more  ;  and  the  result  is  effect,  not  inspiration. 

What  saved  the  opera  on  Wednesday  was  the 
splendid  acting  of  Gazzaniga  as  Valentine,  and  the 
splendid  singing  and  acting  of  Stigelli  as  Raoul, 
in  the  last  part  of  the  third  act.  We  have  had  no 
such  exhibition  of  manly,  sustained  poiver  in  any  tcn- 
oc  voice.  His  movements  are  awkward,  his  look  not 
agreeable,  but  he  enters  into  it  with  great  dramatic 
intensity,  and  renders  the  trying  and  impassioned 
music  with  thrilling  pathos  and  intensity. 

Sig.  JuNCA  looked  the  old  Huguenot  soldier  well 
enough,  but  the  ponderous  low  tones  were  wholly 
wanting,  so  that  the  psalm  and  the  p>ff-)>aff  were  a 
failure.  The  important  p.irt  of  Saint  Bris  was  en- 
ti-usted  to  M.  DcBREUiL  and  reduced  to  a  nullity. 
Amodio  sang  well  as  the  Duke  de  Nevers.  Mme. 
Colson's  voice  was  somewhat  hard  ;  but  she  ren- 
dered the  florid  and  difficult  music  of  the  Queen  with 
spirit  and  artistic  finish,  and  looked  charmingly. 
Mme.  Strakosch  has  rarely  appeared  to  so  good 
advantage  as  in  the  part  of  Urbain  the  page.  The 
famous  concerted  and  ensemble  pieces,  the  mingled 
choruses  in  the  market  place,  the  duel  septet,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  poniards,  seemed  to  us  hardly  as  ef- 
fective as  last  year.  The  orchestra  rewarded  atten- 
tion in  many  parts,  not  always. 

Last  evening  a  repetition  of  the  "  Barber  " ;  this 
afternoon,  at  25,  a  "Don  Giovanni"  matine'o,  which 
doubtless  will  ho  crowded.  To-morrow  night  a  mis- 
cellaneous "  Sacred  Concert."  Monday  night,  ^^ar- 
tha,  with  the  droll  novelty  of  Amodio  as  Plunkett ; 
Tuesday  night,  Brignoli's  benefit  in  Ln  Farnrita  : 
and  Wednesday  night,  the  first,  and  only  perform- 
ance of  the  much  desired  Der  Freyscliiitz. 
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"  Old  Folks'  Concerts  "  have  dropped  down  the 
Mississippi  and  reached  New  Orleans,  where  Mr. 
Jarret's  troupe  were  to  make  their  debut  Christmas 
evening.  How  does  our  old  Boston  Oratorio  Society 
like  the  imputation  of  paternity  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Picayune : 

The  members  of  this  company,  we  learn,  have 
been  selected  from  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  and  other  musical  associations  of  repute, 
and  are  led  by  Prof  Hall,  of  Hall's  Brass  Band. 
They  appear  in  the  costumes  of  a  century  ago,  and 
the  great  feature  of  their  programmes  is  their  perfor- 
mance of  the  old  fasliioned  psalmody  of  the  Billings 
school,  such  as  old  " Majesty,"  "Ode  to  Science," 
&c.  But  besides  this,  they  give  excei-pts  from  popu- 
lar operas,  instrumental  solos  and  concertos,  and,  in 
fact,  all  sorts  of  music.  They  have  as  their  prima 
donna.  Miss  Jenny  Twichell,  who  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  vocalist. 

The  London  Court  Circular  states  that  Jenny 
LiND  has  determined  to  appropriate  no  small  portion 
of  her  fortune  to  the  endowment  and  erection  of  an  asy- 
lum for  decayed  singers  !  A  Philadelphia  paper  calls 
it  an  "  Undesirable  Residence,"  and  says  :  "  Proba- 
bly tenors  will  be  received  in  all  stages  of  decompo- 
sition, as  will  also  soprani,  while  the  bassos,  and 
even  the  baritones,  will  have  to  apply  for  admission 
at  the  earliest  symptom  of  mortification.  It  is  a  no- 
ble charity,  although  moist  and  unpleasant  as  a  sub- 
ject of  reflection." 

S«sial  Intelligena. 

Philadelphia. — From  the  Evening  Bullitin  we 
cull  the  folio  wing  items  : 

Jan.  13. — Messrs.  Wolfsohn  and  Hohnstock  have 
cause  for  congratulation  in  the  success  of  their  soiree 
last  evening.  The  beautiful  Foyer  of  the  Academy 
of  Music  was  crowded  by  an  audience  in  which  were 
most  of  the  best  musical  jjeople,  professional  and 
amateurs.  The  performance  excited  great  enthusi- 
asm, and  was  excellent  throughout.  The  quartet  by 
Beethoven,  a  grand  composition,  was  finely  rendered. 
Mr.  Hobnsfock's  violin  solo  ("  Souvenir  de  Haydn," 
by  Leonard)  received  vehement  applause,  which  it 
merited  by  depth  of  feeling  and  its  artistic  expres- 
sion. The  Septuor  by  Hummell  was  superbly  done, 
and  the  several  movements  elicited  emphatic  expres- 
sions of  delight.  Mr.  Wolfsohn's  duties  were  the 
most  exacting,  but  be  fulfilled  them  with  accustomed 
spirit,  and  won  new  tokens  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  especially  brilliant  execution. 

The  Germania  Orchestra  will  give  their  usual  re- 
hearsal, to-morrow  afternoon,  in  the  Musical  Fund 
Hall.     The  programme  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Overture  to  Euryanthe Weber. 

2.  Chorus  from  Lohengrin TTagner. 

3.  Waltz.  (KroU's  ball  (lances.) ...Lumbye. 

4.  Audante,  from  Symphony,  No.  8 Beethoven. 

5.  Overture,  Midsummer  Night'.s  Dream.  . .  .Mendelssohn. 

6.  Finale,  from  Symphony.  No  3 ..Haydn. 

7.  Quartet  and  Chorus,  from  Don  Sebastian Donizetti. 

Jan.  14. — The  Harmonia  Society  had  a  good  at- 
tendance at  their  first  Concert  of  tlie  season,  given 
last  evening  in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall.  A  miscel- 
laneous selection  of  songs  made  the  first  part  of  the 
programme,  in  which  Mrs.  Reed,  Miss  Bolster,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  Bishop  acquitted  them- 
selves well.  The  last  named  gentleman  was  especi- 
ally admired  for  his  beautiful  singing  of  a  couple  of 
English  ballads.  The  first  and  second  parts  (Spring 
and  Summer)  of  Haydn's  oratorio  of  "  The  Sea- 
sons "  were  then  performed  by  the  Society,  the  solo 
singers  being  those  named  above,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Bishop.  There  were  imperfections,  of  course, 
in  tlie  execution  of  this  beautiful  work,  but  many 
parts  were  well  done,  several  of  the  choruses  were 
admirable,  and  the  performers  afforded  much  plea- 
sure to  the  admirers  of  oratorio  music.  The  orches- 
tra, led  by  Dr.  Meignen,  did  the  share  of  the  work 
generally  satisfactorily.  The  Society  have  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  success  in  reviving 
"  The  Seasons."  The  remaining  two  parts  will  be 
given  at  their  next  Concert. 

New  Orleans. — Superbly  indeed  was  the  chef  d' 
ceuvre  of  Donizetti,  the  "Favorita,"  given  last  even- 
ing, Dec.  30,  at  the  new  Opera  House. 

M'Ue  Guesmar  sang  and  acted  the  role  of  Leonore 
"la  maitrcsse  du  roi,"  in  that  conscientious  and  ar- 
tistic style  which  so  eminently  characterizes  every- 
tliing  she  does.  Complete  absorption  in  tlie  character 
she  is  musically  and  dramatically  portraying  is  the 
regnant  charm  of  the  artiste's  every  performance. 

Guesmar  gave  the  grand  cavatiiia,  "  Oh  mon  Fer- 
nand,"  in   the  most  charming  manner,  and   in  the 


great  finales  of  the  third  and  fourth  acts,  bore  her 
part  superbly  ;  especially  in  the  latter,  the  fine  duet 
with  Fernand,  which  was  so  magnificently  rendered 
by  her  and  Ecarlat  as  to  call  for  an  almost  universal 
shout  of  "  bis !"  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 

Ecarlat  sang  the  role  of  Fernand  very  finely,  giv- 
ing especially  their  full  effect  to  the  "  Ange  si  pur," 
and  to  his  part  in  the  great  closing  duo  with  Gues- 
mar, "  Vas  dans  nne  autre  patrie.  His  acting  and 
singing  in  the  great  scene,  in  the  third  act,  where  he 
denounces  the  King  for  the  insult  put  upon  him  by 
marrying  him  to  his  mistress,  were  truly  great.  Mel- 
chisedec  was  "  every  inch  a  king,"  and  the  King,  too, 
of  the  opera.  Nothing  could  be  more  accurate,  ex- 
pressive and  effective  than  bis  singing  of  the  beauti- 
ful aria,  "  Pour  tant  amour,"  and  in  the  trying 
quintet  which  closes  the  act,  he  certainly  surpasses 
all  tlie  predecessors  on  onr  stage.  He  docs  not  ex- 
hibit the  King  as  towering  with  rage,  upon  hearing 
the  indignant  outburst  of  indignation  from  the  in- 
sulted Castilian,  but  .shows  him  as  struck  with  com- 
punction and  regret ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  man  be 
has  injured  throws  down  the  order  in  which  be  has 
been  decked  by  the  King,  and  breaks  his  sword, 
throwing  the  fragments  at  his  insulter's  feet,  that  the 
latter  displays  anything  like  anger.  Tills  discrimin- 
ation was  new  to  us,  but  it  is  evidently  a  correct  one, 
and  is  certainly  very  effective  and  telling. 

Of  course,  Genibrel  sang  the  fine  music  of  the  role 
he  sustained,  that  of  the  monk  Balthazar,  as  it 
should  be  sung,  throughout. — Picayune. 

Baltimoke. — Akt  and  Mnsic. — The  last  num- 
ber of  the  Crayon  has  a  letter  from  "  G.  B.  C," 
describing  a  Soirfe  of  the  Allston  Association,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  : 

The  number  of  friends  with  their  lady  guests 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred.  The  p.arlors  and 
hall  were  hung  with  the  choicest  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings probably  ever  collected  in  this  city,  numbering 
about  125  originals,  including  exquisite  .specimens  of 
the  following  artists:  French — Frere  (Edw.),  Chavet, 
Chaplin,  Couturier,  Duverger,  L'Enfant  de  Metz. 
Enqlisli — The  Herrings,  Meadows,  Ci'eswick,  Jutsum, 
and  others.  Dutch  and  German — Ostade,  Ommeg- 
anck,  Wanderer,  Meyer  of  Bremen,  Koster,  and 
others.  New  York  was  represented  by  Cropsey, 
Church,  Durand,  Kensett,  the  Harts,  Tait,  Hays, 
Sonntag,  Gray,  Mignot,  B.  Johnson,  Colman,  Staigg, 
Rossiter,  Lang,  Suydara,  Ames,  Oerfel,  Darley, 
Carmiencke ;  and  Philadelphia,  by  Weber,  Rich- 
ards, and  Moran.  Of  our  own  artists.  Miller,  May- 
er, Newell,  Weidenbach,  M'Dowell,  Tiflany,  Bowers, 
Thompson,  and  Volkman,  jr.,  were  contributors. 
The  pictures  were  hung  with  excellent  taste  and 
judgment,  and  it  was  a  rare  and  agreeable  feature 
that  all  were  tipon  the  line.  The  vestibule  was  hung 
with  crayon  drawings,  including  a  fine  pastoral  by 
Darley,  and  "  The  Prophets,"  by  Oertel.  The 
reading-room  and  smoking-room  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  valuable  and  choice  engravings,  including 
works  of  Rembrandt,  Morghen,  Louis,  Schaifer,  of 
Frankfort,  Mandel,  Lewis,  and  lyandseer. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  choice  enter- 
tainment of  classical  music  was  given,  comprising 
a  trio,  by  Fesca,  for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  ; 
the  piano  part  performed  by  Professor  Courlacnder, 
a  member  of  the  Association,  the  violin  and  violon- 
cello by  Merrrs.  Mahr  and  Ahrend,  who  are  prob- 
ably unsurpassed  in  the  performance  of  music  of 
this  character.  Besides  the  trio,  a  concerto  for  vio- 
lin and  piano,  a  violoncello  solo  and  piano  solos 
were  performed.  A  supper  at  eleven  o'clock  closed 
the  first  general  re-union  of  the  Association,  with 
which  all  appeared  abund,antly  satisfied. 

"  So  much  for  the  Soiree.  A  few  words  as  to 
what  the  Association  is  doing  and  desires  to  do, 
may  be  interesting.  We  number  altogether  nearly 
200  members — nnited  primarily  by  a  love  of  the 
arts  and  a  desire  to  increase  our  enjoyment,  taste, 
and  knowledge  of  them.  We  are  contributing  to 
the  support  of  a  Life  School,  which  assembles  twice 
a  week,  a  class  of  stedfast  and  laborious  students, 
amateur  and  professional.  Saturday  evening  at 
"  The  Allston  "  is  always  enlivened  by  a  more 
general  assemblage  of  members,  and  the  production 
of  portfolios  of  drawings,  engravings,  or  original 
sketches,  and  by  entertaining  talk;  and  the  "  Sketch 
Book,"  on  the  reading-room  table,  receives  constant- 
ly facetious  contributions  from  the  members.  We 
have  evenings  of  classical  music  every  fortnight,  and 
are  forming  a  small  library  of  the  best  music,  which 
includes  already  the  complete  piano  sonatas  of  Beet- 
hoven and  Mozart,  many  of  the  operas  of  the  latter 
arranged  for  the  piano,  symphonies  of  tliese  two 
great  masters,  and  overtures  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Spohr,  arranged  for  four  hands ;  and  is  to  comprise 
generally  such  music  as  is  not  often  to  be  found  in 
private  collections." 
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Music  bt  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  suppliee. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  bells  are  ringing.  "  Pardon  de  Ploermel."  25 
A  nice  adaptation  to  English  words  of  the  air  of  the 
"Santa  Maria"  —  that  famous  melody,  which  forma 
the  principal  theme  in  the  overture,  and  which  ap- 
pears again  and  again  throughout  the  opera.  For  a 
mezzo  soprano  voice. 

Fondly  I  love  thee.     (T'amo,  se  t*amo.)     Duet. 

"  Ballo  en  mascliera."  40 
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Declare  if  the  waves.     (Di  tu  se  fidele.)     " 

The  first  of  these  is  the  great  duet  in  the  opera,  for 
soprano  and  tenor,  full  of  dramatic  fire  and  irresisti- 
ble melodies  ;  the  secoada  beautiful  barcarolle  for  ten- 
or, very  original  and  taking,  ranking  with  Verdi's  best 
and  freshest  melodies. 

Morning  Song.  Harvold  Salome.  25 

The  ship.     Song.  C.  W.  C.  25 

Simple,  pretty  ballads. 
The  midnight  Serenade.  S.  &  Ch.  72.  G.  Taylor.  25 

Gentle  Minnie  Bell.  "        N.  B.  EolUster.  25 

Very  pretty  for  light,  social  parlor-music  or  serenad- 
ing. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Sleigh-ride  Galop.  Julias  E.  Midler.  25 

New  Year's  Party  Quadrille.  "  25 

Two  more  numbers  of  a  set  of  instructive  and  amu- 
fiing  pieces  for  young,  players,  called  the  "  winter  de- 
lights." 

Two  Ecossaisses.  Fred.  Chopin.  15 

Very  charming;  they  are  of  a  more  generally  at- 
tractive character  than  most  of  this  author's  com- 
positions and  but  moderately  diflBcult.  An  excellent 
piece  to  give  to  somewhat  advanced  scholars. 


Bohemian  air. 

Eimbault.  15 

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer. 

1.5 

The  original  Varsoviana. 

15 

Home,  Sweet  Home. 

15 

Margarita  Valse,  "         15 

Numbers  of  that  well  arranged  collection  of  little 
pieces  for  the  earliest  part  of  Piano  Instruction  called 
'*  The  Young  Pupil." 

Six  Polonaises,  for  four  hands,  opus  61,  in  two 
books.  Franz  Schubert,  each  GO 

There  is  hardly  anything  more  original,  or  as  full  of 
-  genuine,  striking  musical  ideas,  in  the  whole  range  of 
music  for  two  performers  on  one  piano,  as  these  Po- 
lonaises, which  are  sufficiently  known  as  gems  to  mu- 
sicians and  persona  of  musical  education,  but  which 
ought  not  to  be  wanting- in  the  portfolio  of  any  player. 

Books. 

The  Western  Harp.    A  collection  of  Sunday 
Music  ;  consisting  of  Sacred  Words  adapted 
to  Classic  and  Popular  Airs,  and  arranged  for 
the  Piano-Porte.     Words  by  Mrs.  31.  S.  B. 
^' Dana  Skindler,   author   of   the   Northern  and 
"  Southern  Harp,  ^-c.    In  boards,  $1,00.    Cloth,  1,50 
The  musical  public  familiar  with  the  two  volumes 
prepared  some  years  since  by  the  author  of  the  new 
candidate  for  its  patronage  will  not  hesitate  to  wel- 
come "The  Western  Harp"  and  speedily  add  it  to 
their  library  of  choice  musical  works.     It  cannot  fail 
to  meet  with  admirers  in  every  family  circle,  and 
prove  highly  entertaining  and  instructive  to  all. 
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Music  and  Politics. 
There  is  a  striking  resemblance,  not  only  in 
some  of  the  technical  terms,  but  in  many  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  musical  and  political 
science,  which  goes  deeper  and  prevails  more  ex- 
tensively and  exactly  than  is  commonly  supposed 
by  persons  who  have  attended  to  the  one  only  as 
an  art  by  which  a  living  or  a  reputation  can  be 
gained,  and  to  the  other  as  an  occasional  amuse- 
ment and  relaxation  from  the  real  business  of 
life.  It  is  a  subject  for  devout  thankfulness  that 
there  exists  such  a  relaxation  as  music,  not  from 
toil  only,  but  from  passion,  and  the  power  of 
temptation  in  some  of  its  worst  forms ;  and  if  we 
can  draw  a  political  lesson  from  the  inviolable 
laws  of  the  most  exquisite  of  arts,  the  instruction 
should  not  be  the  less  valuable  to  us  because  as- 
sociated with  the  pleasantest  recollections. 

1.  The  leading,  creating  minds  in  the  one  sci- 
ence are  as  few  and  far  between  as  those  in  the 
other.  The  great  lawgivers  in  either  are  not  nu- 
merous, while  in  each  case  the  benefits  derived 
from  their  labors  are  as  extensive  as  the  race  of 
cultivated  men.  If  we  have  had  a  Solon,  an 
Alfred,  a  Henry  4th,  and  a  Washington  scattered 
slowly  and  thinly  down  the  ages,  so  we  have 
scarcely  a  half  dozen  names  of  renown  in  the 
realm  of  sound,  since  the  revival  of  art  has  per- 
mitted us  to  know  what  has  been  done ;  and  the 
names  of  Palestrina,  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven  indicate  the  periods  and  the  modes  of 
progress  which  have  marked  the  advance  of  mu- 
sic, and  extended  its  kingdom  of  peace.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  these  great  minds,  whether 
in  the  one  department  or  the  other,  were  not  des- 
pots, governing  by  arbitrary  laws  invented  by 
themselves;  but  they  benefitted  their  race  by 
developing  the  institutions  best  adapted  to  their 
time,  not  limiting  their  successors  to  follow  pre- 
cisely in  their  steps,  but  leaving  the  whole  realm 
of  futurity  freely  open  to  further  conquests,  to  be 
obtained  by  extensions  and  new  adaptations  of 
principles  in  themselves  as  old  as  the  creation, 
and  as  enduring  as  time. 

2.  But  though  it  requires  great  minds  to  pro- 
duce the  combinations  necessary  to  success,  it  is 
in  the  power  of  more  common  capacities  to  ex- 
emplify and  practice  what  may  be  taught  by  ge- 
nius. There  is  one  pre-requisite  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  great  object  whether  of  music  or  of 
political  arrangement,  and  that  is  a  free,  cheerful 
combination  of  efforts  to  accomplish  the  result. 
If  a  great  effect  is  to  be  produced,  every  man 
must  be  willing  to  take  the  place  for  which  na- 
ture has  fitted  him,  and  for  which  others,  rather 
than  he  himself,  think  him  qualified.  There  are 
apt  to  be  hallucinations  in  men's  minds,  and  they 
think  themselves  fit  to  be  at  the  head,  when  it  is 
quite  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  follow  intelli- 
gently the  guidance  of  others.  As  in  a  chorus 
all  cannot  lead,  and  in  order  to  produce  the  prop- 
er effect,  all  must  unite,  and  submit  to  the  laws 
of  art,  so  in  the  combinations  of  politics,  not  so 
much  leaders  are  wanted,  as  men  who  are  con- 


tent to  combine  their  efforts  to  produce  the  effect 
which  all  desire,  and  which  can  be  brought  out 
by  nothing  short  of  the  union  of  all. 

In  this  combination  it  is  obvious  that  intelli- 
gence, and  cultivation  for  the  precise  object  in 
view,  are  indispensable.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
decide,  if  it  could  be  determined,  which  is  most 
necessary.  Set  a  score  of  music  before  a  man 
who  has  no  acquaintance  with  the  art,  and  how- 
ever intelligent  he  may  be,  he  can  make  nothing 
of  the  unknown  tongue  in  which  the  language  is 
written  ;  and  however  highly,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  man's  musical  knowledge  and  capacity  may  be 
developed,  intelligence  alone  can  guide  his  selec- 
tion of  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  true  and  cor- 
rect from  the  false  and  erring.  Is  not  the  same 
thing  true  in  politics  ?  Must  not  a  man  be  able 
to  read  understandingly  the  plans  which  are  set 
before  him  for  his  choice,  as  he  should  the  musical 
score  which  he  is  to  practise  ?  Before  a  man  can 
be  said  to  be  proficient  in  music  he  must  be  able 
to  read  a  score,  and  understand  what  its  effect 
would  be ;  and  before  a  man  can  claim  to  be  a 
politician,  he  must  be  able  to  comprehend  a  plan 
of  political  action,  and  to  judge  whether  its  ef- 
fects would  be  good  or  bad.  And  before  a  man 
can  be  useful  in  politics,  he  must  be  willing  to 
combine  with  others,  and  take  the  place  for  which 
nature  and  nature's  God  has  fitted  him.  If  he  is 
foolish  enough  to  aspire  to  one  for  which  he  is 
not  qualified,  he  will  only  mar  the  enjoyment  of 
others,  without  securing  it  to  himself. 

3.  Not  only  must  a  man  be  willing  to  take  his 
appropriate  place  in  politics  as  well  as  in  music, 
but  he  must  not  allow  his  personal  ambition,  a 
love  of  distinction,  to  seduce  him  from  the  exact 
performance  of  the  part  assigned  to  him.     He 
has  a  part  to  perform,  and  it  must  not  be  neglec- 
ted.    He  should  know  also  that  he  is  qualified  to 
perform  this  or  that  part,  and  not  another.     Mu- 
sic is  the  only  art  which,  requiring  the  concerted 
action  of  numbers,  in  different  spheres,  can  ex- 
emplify and  enforce  that  principle  of  order  and 
subordination  of  one  thing  to  another,   and   of 
one  man  to  another,   without   which   hai-mony, 
whether  in  music  or  politics,  cannot  exist.     It  is  a 
lesson  not  unimportant,  surely,  to  young  America 
to  learn,  that  there   are  rules   which   must   be 
obeyed,  if  we  wish  to  succeed;  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  there  are  individuals  who  must  be  obeyed 
if  we  wish  to  produce  given  results.     If  a  chorus 
is  to  produce  any  effect,  each  man  must  sing  his 
part,  and  do  nothing  else ;  he  must  begin  when 
the  conductor  bids,  and  he  must  sing  just  what 
the  composer  prescribes,  and  nothing  else,  unless 
he  is  willing  to  bear  the  repi-oach  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  spoiling  the  effect,  so  far  as  he  can. 
So  in  politics  he  must  contribute,  according  to 
his  place  and  ability,  to  the  success  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  he  lives ;  he  must  be  aware 
that  his  share  in  the  whole  is  but  a  small  one, 
but  he  is  bound  to  contribute  that  little  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole,  and  he  must  neither  shirk 
his  part  and  so  be  useless,  nor  disturb  his  fellows 
by  acting  discordantly. 


4.  Notwithstanding  this  necessary   subordina- 
tion of  all  parts  to  produce  the  proper  combined 
effect,  there   is  an  equality  ot  power  and  impor- 
tance inherent  in  the  several  voices  of  a  chorus, 
as  in  the  more  numerous  classes  which  constitute 
a  political   organization.     No   one    can   say   to 
another  "  1  have  no  need  of  thee  ;  "  but  as  the 
Bass  without  the  Tenor  would  be  harsh  and  stiff, 
so  the  Tenor  would  be  ineffective  without  the 
Bass ;  and  -while  there  would  be  neither  brilliancy 
nor  grace  without  the  Soprano,  all  three  would 
lack  richness  and  completeness  without  the  Alto. 
So  in  social  and  political  life,  the  foundation  must 
be  laid  in  a  numerous  and  well  trained  class  of 
those  whose  simpler  characters  and  abilities  must 
sustain  all  the  rest,  while  the  ornament  of  life 
must  be  provided  by  the  lighter,  yet  equally  in- 
dispensable, efforts  of  those  who  fill  the  higher 
parts  of  the  harmony ;  and  the  grace  and  beauty, 
the  tenderness  and  passion  indispensable  to  hu- 
man  nature,   are    exhibited    by    corresponding 
classes  of  the  other  sex.     And  let  it  not  be  im- 
agined that  woman  has  no  influence,  or  ought  to 
have  none,  on  political  questions,  or  political  ex- 
citements.    Wherever  freedom  is  known,  woman 
exerts  an  influence  second  only  to  that  of  leaders 
of  the  ranks  of  men  ;  and  wherever  despotism  is 
the  acknowledged  rule,  it  is  sufficiently  under- 
stood that  woman  is  to  have  at  least  her  share. 
It  is  for  her  to  learn  and  fill  her  appropriate  part 
in  life  as  well  as  in  song,  and  exert  her  peculiar 
influence  in  harmony  with  others,  and  in  submis- 
sion to  the  immutable  laws  prescribed  by  Omnis- 
cience.    As  in  music  tlie  parts  may  be  doubled, 
or  tripled,  in  the  score,  and  mcreased  in  weight 
by  additional  voices  ad  libitum,  so  in  political  ar- 
rangements there  may  be,  and  in  our  fortunate 
country,  there  must  be  organizations  for  smaller 
or  greater  numbers,  according  to  the  needs  of  dif- 
ferent places  and  occasions.     The  district,  the 
village,  the  town,  the  city,  the  county,  the  state, 
have  each  and  all  their  peculiar  needs,  and  indi- 
viduals adapted  to  them ;  and  the  same  care  ia 
necessary  in  selecting  the  man   suited   to  each 
place,  as  in  fitting  each  performer  in  a  band  or  a 
chorus  to  his  proper  station.     If  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  set  a  tenor  or  an  alto  voice  to  sing  bass,  it 
would  be  no  less  so  to  make  a  school-master  of  a 
poet,  or  a  governor  of  an  engineer.     If  there  is 
a  place  for  every  man,  there  is  also  a  man  partic- 
ularly qualified  for  ever}'  place  ;   and  it  is  the 
business  of  those  who  want  this  work  well  done, 
to  find  out  the  especial  adaptations  of  men  to  the 
work.     In  this  country  it  seems  to  be  thought 
that  talent  is  a  general  power,  applicable  to  any 
pursuit,  and  adapted  to  make  a  man  eminent  in 
any  path  of  life  whatsoever,  that  he  may,  for  any 
reason,  see  fit  to  follow.     Few  ideas  have  less 
truth  in  them  than  this.     Most  men  have  a  natu- 
ral inclination  for  one  employment  rather  than 
another  ;  and  they  should  consider  this  as  an  in- 
dication by  nature  of  the  pursuit  which  they 
should  make  the  business  of  their  lives.     It  should 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  direction  to  the  path  of 
life  to  be  pursued  ;  as  much  so  as  the  quality  of 
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the  voice  should  be  the  guide  to  the  part  a  man 
should  take  in  a  chorus.  Even  if  one  have  a  ca- 
pacity for  more  than  one  part,  —  if  he  can  sing 
bass  and  tenor  equally  ivell,  he  will  find  it  for  his 
advantage  to  make  choice  of  one  or  the  other, 
and  pursue  it  habitually;  and  the  fate  of  him 
who  neglects  the  part  and  the  place  in  life  for 
which  he  is  fitted,  for  one  to  which  he  is  not 
adapted,  is  failure  complete  and  irreparable 
Politics  should  be  considered  a  distinct  pursuit, 
for  which  particular  qualifications  are  requisite, 
and  not  a  thing  in  which  every  man  may  excel, 
if  he  only  have  impudence  enough.  It  is  one  of 
the  parts  of  the  score  in  the  grand  chorus  of  life, 
and  nature  must  be  the  guide  to  the  places  we 
will  respectively  assume. 

5.  As  in  music  there  must  be  not  only  choruses 
and  combinations  of  greater  or  smaller  numbers 
of  performers  for  the  infinite  varieties  of  compo- 
sition, but  solo  singers  and  performers  on  instru- 
ments, who  have  distinguished  themselves  either 
by  peculiar,  natural  powers,  or  by  rare  attain- 
ments of  skill,  so  in  politics  there  must  be  leaders 
who  not  only  aspire,  but  who  are  competent,  to 
guide  others  through  the  mazes  of  opinion,  theo- 
ry, and  difSculties  both  of  nature  and  art.  Here, 
again,  there  must  be,  whether  we  choose  it  or 
not,  submission  to  a  higher  power  than  ourselves, 
in  the  part  we  shall  take,  and  the  place  we  shall 
fill  in  the  programme  of  life.  A  little  self-knowl- 
edge, combined  with  acquaintance  with  others,  is 
of  inestimable  value,  and  will  enable  us  to  achieve 
renown  by  filling  important  places,  and  acting 
important  parts,  or  will  save  us  from  the  igno- 
minj'  of  failing  in  attempts  beyond  our  powers. 
Few  men  are  so  utterly  wanting  in  Icnowledge  of 
their  musical  powers  as  to  attempt  publicly  what 
they  cannot  accomplish  with  respectable  success ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  often  otherwise  in  politics ; 
and  the  most  ridiculous  blunders  are  committed 
by  men  who  thrust  themselves  into  conspicuous 
situations  they  are  not  competent  to  fill,  and  at- 
tempt to  perform  parts  for  which  their  powers 
are  not  adapted  by  nature.  Nobody  is  ashamed 
of  not  being  able  to  sing  like  Mario,  or  would  set 
himself  up  as  a  rival  to  that  artist  without  powers 
and  attainments  somewhat  approaching  at  least, 
to  his;  but  nobody  hesitates  to  thrust  himself  into 
political  life,  without  any,  the  least,  consideration 
of  his  particular  adaptation,  or  qualifications,  and 
does  not  blush  to  think  himself  as  competent  as 
Daniel  Webster  to  deal  with  a  constitutional 
question,  or  as  Morris  or  Hamilton  to  grapple 
with  a  financial  difficulty. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  points  of  resem- 
blance we  have  pointed  out,  of  circumstances  at- 
tendant upon  musical  and  political  performances, 
there  is  one  point  of  difference  which  should  be 
noted  in  passing,  and  that  is,  in  the  effect  of  er- 
ror or  failure  in  the  two  departments.  In  the  one 
ca^e  the  consequences,  renown  or  disgrace,  suc- 
cess or  the  reverse,  are  felt  by  the  ambitious  indi- 
vidual only  who  aspires  to  fame,  while  in  the  oth- 
er, consequences  are  entailed  upon  whole  com- 
munities and  generations  of  men,  —  consequences 
of  so  much  magnitude  as  to  affect  the  condition 
of  nations,  and  families  of  nations.  More  than 
this,  the  consequences  of  the  most  fatal  errors  in 
politics,  unlike  errors  in  musical  performance,  may 
be  disastrous  to  communities,  yet  full  of  gloiy  to 
those  responsible  for  them.  Errors  in  politics  are 
not  always,  like  those  in  music,  immediately  dis- 
covered, but  may  go  on,  multiplying  and  increas- 


ing for  long  and  disastrous  years,  and  at  last 
nothing  but  the  miserable  consequences  discover 
to  us  the  source  of  calamity.  If  there  were  a 
sense  to  warn  us  of  a  dangerous  error  in  states- 
manship, as  quickly  and  as  decisively  as  the  sense 
of  hearing  warns  us  of  a  discord  in  orchestra  or 
voices,  we  should  be  comparatively  safe  :  but 
while  men  may  undermine  our  security  and  hap- 
piness by  flattering  our  prejudices,  and  lead  us  to 
political  discord  before  we  know  it,  and  to  politi- 
cal heresies  of  the  most  dangerous  character, 
while  we  are  thinking  them  axioms  and  first 
principles,  we  can  trust  to  nothing  but  our  own 
vigilance,  and  perpetually  renewed  acquaintance 
with  the  sound  minds  and  hearts  of  our  predeces- 
sors. 

G.  Imagine  a  grand  musical  composition  em- 
bracing choruses,  solos,  and  every  different  em- 
ployment of  voices  possible,  combined  with  the 
varying  and  mnltiplied  effects  of  instruments  in 
a  full  and  complete  orchestra,  the  whole  com- 
posed by  genius,  and  performed  by  combined 
skill,  intelligence,  and  love  of  art,  and  you  have 
a  beautiful  and  Complete  exemplification  of  the 
best  organization  of  society  under  the  govern- 
ment of  law,  exemplified  by  the  composer  in  his 
magnificent  combinations,  carried  out  by  individ- 
uals and  masses  of  individuals  each  fitting  his  ap- 
propriate place,  and  all  combining  for  the  great- 
est and  mutually  delightful  effect.  In  politics 
the  plan  is  developed  upon  the  largest  scale.  A 
nation  is  the  band,  the  world  is  the  audience. 
And  there  is  this  advantage  in  the  political  ar- 
rangement, that  whereas  the  opera  or  oratorio  is 
given  for  the  pleasure  of  spectators,  while  per- 
formers, whether  of  solos  or  choruses,  can  have 
only  a  comparatively  feeble  enjoyment  of  the 
composition,  it  is  just  the  reverse  in  the  practical 
development  of  political  science.  The  perfor- 
mers obtain  the  beneficial  result  of  their  own  ef- 
forts, and  the  applause  or  disapprobation  of  an 
independent  audience  is  of  the  slightest  possible 
consideration.  Slight  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  not 
fte  be  neglected  or  despised.  The  respect  of 
mankind  adds  value  to  the  blessing  of  well  ordered 
society,  and  the  contempt  incurred  by  failure 
must  give  poignancy  to  the  loss  of  inappreciable 
blessings. 

If  by  such  views,  the  estimation  and  the  love 
of  order  and  discipline  can  be  heightened  and 
increased,  if  the  power  of  the  principle  of  obe- 
dience can  be  augmented,  and  its  beauty  exem- 
plified, let  them  be  extended  till  each  shall  be 
content  to  fill  his  appropriate  place,  and  occupy 
his  post  of  duty,  without  repining  that  he  cannot 
fill  another,  or  perform  a  more  brilliant  part  in 
the  grand  chorus  of  life.  E. 


The  Moonlighit  Sonata. 

(From  "Compensation,"    or    "Always  a  Future,"   by  Miss 
Akne  M.  H.  Brewster. 

I  amused  myself  by  listening  to  Marie,  and 
turning  over  the  music  and  the  books  of  Henzler's 
fine  musical  and  critical  library,  admiring  the  ar- 
rangement of  them ;  each  great  composer  being 
arranged  according  to  date,  and  every  critical 
work  or  romance  on  his  works,  or  suggested  by 
his  life,  being  placed  in  the  same  case  with  his 
music.  These  cases  were  beautifully  designed, 
in  black  walnut ;  bearing  artistic  and  appropri- 
ate carvings,  with  the  bust  of  each  composer  sur- 
mounting each  case.  These  cases  were  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  hall,  running  from  the  amphi- 
theatrically-arranged  orchestra,  which  occupied 
the  east  end  of  the  room.  The  Beethoven  case 
was  on  a  line  with  the  piano,  and  I  stcod  turning 


over  the  book  of  sonatcs,  hunting  for  the  one  in 
Ut  dieze  mineur,  Soiiate  qvaai  Fantasia,  Opus 
27,  dedicated  to  Mademoiselle  La  Comtesse  Giu- 
htla  di  Guicciardi.  I  had  just  that  moment  been 
reading  Beethoven's  love  letters — if  the  three 
fragments  of  burning,  broken  sentences  can  be 
called  letters — written  to  this  lady,  and  I  wanted 
to  loolc  again  at  the  musical  rendering  of  this 
love  tragedy.  These  passages  in  the  letters  were 
in  my  memory,  as  my  eyes  ran  over  the  notes  of 
the  sonate. 

"  ]\Iy  angul,  my  all,  myself!  If  our  hearts 
were  still  near  together,  that  would  be  indeed  my 
life.  Great  as  is  thy  love  for  me,  mine  for  thee 
is  still  greater.  I  can  only  live  entirely  with 
thee,  or  not  at  all.  IIow  I  long  for  thee,  with 
tears,  my  life !" 

So  wrote  the  great,  solitary  Beethoven,  when 
completely  over  the  threshold  of  youug  manhood, 
to  the  ordy  woman  he  ever  loved  passionately. 
Then,  after  these  love  letters — which  had  burst 
from  him  like  broken  sobs  of  a  feeling  too  deep 
for  word-utterance — he  celebrated  his  farewell  to 
that  love,  in  this  great  sonate ;  for  the  Comtesse 
Giuletta  Guicciardi  never  became  his  wife  :  she 
married  a  Comte  Galenberg.  In  1828,  seventeen 
years  after  this  love  dream  had  passed  away, 
Beethoven — then  fifty  years  of  age,  and  very, 
very  deaf  and  poor — sent  a  pupil  of  his  to  ask 
permission  of  the  nobleman  who  was  the  director 
of  the  Theatre  Imperiale,  at  Vienna,  to  have  his 
Fidelio  performed.  This  nobleman  was  Comte 
Galenberg.  The  messenger  returned  ;  and  after 
giving  a  report  of  this  errand — which  was  a  use- 
less one,  as  the  permission  was  refused — Beethov- 
en asked  him,  in  writing,  if  he  had  seen  the  com- 
tesse during  the  visit,  and  added,  "  She  loved  me 
once,  more  than  ever  she  loved  her  husband. 
She  married  the  comte,  then  sought  me,  weeping ; 
but  I  repulsed  her,  for  I  despised  her." 

Poor  Giuletta  Guicciardi !  This  aristocratic 
girl,  brought  up  in  an  artificial  atmosphere  which 
caused  her  to  have  numberless  imaginary  wants, 
and  which  surrounded  and  bound  her  by  chains 
of  social  custom  and  prejudice  stronger  than  fairy 
adamant — which  is  always  the  strongest  thing, 
known  or  unknown — met  Beethoven,  when  he 
was  about  thirty  and  she  eighteen,  and  loved  him. 
Silly  child  !  what  had  she  to  do  with  love,  or  with 
a  poor  plebeian  artist  ?  But  she  dreamed  her 
delicious  love  dream,  and  no  one  knows  what  she 
may  have  suffered  when  she  wedded  a  Comte 
Galenberg ;  nor  what  agony  she  must  have  felt 
when  she  sought  her  artist  lover,  to  explain  her 
painful  position  to  him,  and  received  from  him  a 
repulse  that  showed  his  bitter  contempt.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  her  future  ;  whether  the  love  of 
her  youth  kepf  her  pure  in  her  court-life  ;  whether 
the  memory  of  that  cruel  contempt  scared  and 
withered  up  all  yearnings  for  love  and  tenderness 
in  her  poor,  sorrowing  heart.  We  may  all  hope 
so,  at  least,  for  the  honor  of  womanhood. 

But  all  the  world  knows  the  future  of  the  ob- 
scure lover.  He  remained  poor;  he  grew  deaf; 
he  led  a  gloomy,  solitary  life ;  and  died  a  lonely, 
old  man  ;  but  acknowdedged,  by  all  Europe,  as 
the  greatest  instrumental  composer  the  world  has 
ever  known  ;  and  commemorative  of  this  heart 
episode  in  his  life,  are  left  three  passionate  love 
letters,  and  this  sonate,  called  the  Moonlight 
Sonate,  because  Rellstab  compared  it  to  a  bark 
visiting  the  savage  sites  of  the  lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons  in  Suisse,  by  moonlight. 

Berhoz,  in  his  Voyage  Musicale,  p.  3G2,  gives 
a  fine  description  of  this  sonate,  and  of  Liszt's 
manner  of  playing  it.  In  the  opening  passage  of 
this  description,  he  says  :  "  There  is  a  woi-k  of 
Beethoven,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Sonate 
in  Ut  dieze  mineur,'  the  adagio  of  which  is  one 
of  those  poetical  conceptions  that  human  lan- 
guage does  not  know  how  to  express.  Tiio  means 
of  action  are  very  simple  :  the  left  hand  stretch- 
es ■  out  full  chords,  of  a  character  solemnly  sad, 
and  the  duration  of  which  permits  the  vibrations 
of  the  piano  to  extend  themselves  gradually  over 
each  one  of  them.  Above,  the  inferior  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  play,  in  arpeggio,  a  design  of  ob- 
stinate harmony,  the  form  of  which  scarcely  var- 
ies, from  the  first  measure  to  the  last;  while  from 
the   other  fingers  is  heard  a  sort  of  lamentation. 
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the  efflorescence  melndiijue, — tlie  melodic  blossom- 
iniT  of  this  sombi'e  lianiiony." 

No  one  llviiij;  t'an  ])lay  this  senate  equal  to 
LisKt.  '■  Liszt,"  says  Berlioz,  "  hurries  and 
slaekens  the  measure,  troublinir  thus,  by  passion- 
ate accents,  the  calm  of  this  sadness,  making  the 
thunder  rumble  in  this  cloudless  heaven,  darken- 
ed only  by  the  departure  of  the  sun." 

De  Lanz,  in  his  admirable  analysis  of  this  son- 
ate,  says  of  this  passafre  :  "  The  melodic  design  of 
the  adagio  is  confided  to  the  Sol  dicze, — the  oc- 
tave of  the  Sol  dieze  of  the  harmony  ;  a  group 
of  a  dotted  crotchet,  (Sol  dieze,)  followed  by 
a  double  crotchet,  leads  to  what  Berlioz  so  fitly 
calls  the  '  efflorescence  melodiijue ;'  a  song,  pene- 
trating as  a  perfume  proceeding  by  minims, — 
large  notes,  whose  heads  hang  like  flower  chali- 
ces, heavy  with  the  pure  fresh  dew  poured  into 
them  by  the  dreamy  gray  vested  hours  of  a  balmy 
quiet  night.  One  feels  that  this  ineffable  open- 
ing ought  to  be  independent  of  arpecfgios,  that  it 
ought  to  float  freely  over  the  whole  as  a  horn 
soars  over  a  subdued,  discreet  accompaniment. 
Now,  there  is  only  the  little  finger  of  the  riglit 
hand  to  articulate  this  plaint,  and  this  poor  finger 
is  sorry  enough  to  carry  the  burden,  which  is  the 
more  difficult,  because  the  other  fingers  of  the 
hand  are  bent  over  the  arpeggios — a  circumstance 
which  takes  awa)'  from  the  little  finger  much  of 
the  independence  it  ought  to  possess.  It  happens 
then,  at  the  moment  when  the  dotted  note  should 
vibrate,  as  it  ought,  to  phrase  the  melody,  the 
thumb  points  from  its  side,  as  if  by  pure  fraternal 
love  for  the  little  finger,  to  the  Sol  of  the  wpcge 
and  doubles  in  the  medium  the  entrance  of  this 
principal  idea,  thus,  as  j-ou  may  well  believe,  in- 
juring the  effect  of  the  song. 

"  A  means  of  escaping  this  difficulty  would  be 
to  divide  the  three  Sols  dieze,  and  the  entrees  of 
the  same  nature,  between  the  third  and  little  fin- 
gers, as  often  as  possible  ;  but  this  cannot  always 
be  done;  and,  moreover,  this  means  presents  the 
danger  of  spreading  discord  in  this  household  of 
Sols.  Stop  raising  the  hand,  spread  it  out  like 
a  tan  on  the  key-board  of  the  piano,  and  let  the 
little  finger  fall  as  high  as  it  can.  Liszt  made  me 
observe  this  difficulty,  in  1828.  Youth  is  always 
right,  so,  of  course,  I  objected  to  his  suggestion, 
not  being  able  to  believe  that  the  soi-disant  ex- 
cellent masters  of  the  piano  would  allow  me  to 
do  wdiat  took,  in  my  eyes,  the  proportions  of  a 
gross  musical  sin.  I  thought  I  could  cheat  him 
by  neglecting,  apparently,  to  adopt  it.  Liszt  said 
nothing;  but  at  the  approaching  commencement 
of  the  phrase  where  the  octave  of  the  accompan- 
iment sounded,  ho  seized  my  thumb  as  one  wnnid 
the  foot  of  a  May-bug,  and  grasping  it  as  in  a 
vice,  the  Sol  dieze  sounded  out  free  and  clear  on 
his  '  Jiirard,'  like  the  silvery-veiled,  sad  note  of  a 
horn.  '  There,'  said  Liszt,  quietly  and  resolute- 
ly, '  that  is  the  way  you  ought  to  hold  your 
thumb.' " 

While  I  was  reading  over  this  senate,  and  also 
Berlioz  and  De  Lanz's  descriptions  and  analyses 
o(  the  various  passages,  Henzler  came  up  to  me. 
"  B.  is  here,"  he  said,  "  and  also  quite  a  little 
knot  of  critics.  One  by  one  they  have  heard 
Marie,  without  her  knowing  it,  and  by  their  prai- 
ses of  her  ])Oculiar  poetical  expression,  have  rous- 
ed B.'s  curiosity ;  so  he  has  come  this  morning  to 
judge  for  himself.  Make  her  play  a  solo,  as  if 
for  you  alone.  She  is  unconscious  of  her  audi- 
ence. I  told  her  just  now,  when  I  excused  my- 
self to  her,  that  they  were  some  jjersons  who  had 
called  to  see  me  on  business. 

I  was  pleased  with  Henzler's  delicate  fore- 
thought, for  I  knew  well  enough  if  Marie  played 
with  the  consciousness  of  B.'s  presence,  she  would 
be  so  nervous  she  would  not  do  herself  justice. 
This  sonate,  in  Ut  dieze  mineur,  she  played  re- 
markably well ;  she  used  the  Liszt  fingering  ;  and 
her  Chopin-like  expression,  her  own  poetic  con- 
ception of  the  composition,  made  her  execution 
of  this  sonate — which  Berlioz  says  ho  does  not 
believe  si.x  living  pianists  can  play  properly — al- 
most faultless,  to  my  ears  ;  therefore,  I  immedi- 
ately selected  this  as  the  solo  for  her  to  play  be- 
fore the  celebrated  critic.  I  stepped  up  to  the 
piano,  carrying  Schindler's  Biography,  and  the 
volume  of  senates  in  my  hands.     1  made  her  read 


to  me  from  the  German,  the  passages  from  the 
love  letters  I  have '  quoted,  commencing  with, 
"  Mein  Engel,  mein  alles,  mein  Leben  !"  Then  we 
dwelt  tenderly  on  this  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
Dante-like  musician.  "  Play  the  sonate  for  me," 
I  said,  placing  the  music  on  the  stand  before 
her. 

Her  large  brown  eyes  were  already  dilating 
with  feeling,  showing  that  the  whole  stream  of  her 
thoughts  flowed  in  the  golden  channel  of  poesy, 
which  is  recjuisite  for  the  proper  expression  of 
this  sonate.  She  commenced  without  any  hesi- 
tation. A  curtain  of  Tyrian  dye  and  golden 
weft  seemed  to  ri,se,  as  she  opened  the  adagio, 
slowly  enough  to  show  its  brilliant  light  and  solemn 
hues.  Then  was  seen  the  tomb  of  buried  hopes, 
the  grave  of  love  ;  but  as  the  chord  of  Mi  major 
sounded,  one  heard  the  rustling  of  flowers,  and 
felt  the  fragrance  of  their  sweet  breath.  Though 
bitter  tears  might  be  shed  over  the  tomb,  thougli 
the  heart  might  be  almost  crushed  with  the  weary 
weight  of  a  lonely  life,  the  grand  solemn  chords  of 
the  bass  spoke  of  courageous  self-reliance,  of  the 
strength  and  fortitude  of  a  truly  great  heart. 
The  treble  told  its  lamentations  in  passionate  ac- 
cents ;  but  no  human  consolation  can  be  accept- 
ed, and  the  deep,  slow  bass  repeats  this  to  the 
treble ;  not  even  human  sympathy ;  the  grief 
must  be  borne  in  silence  aud  alone.  It  is  a  sad- 
ness without  limit,  without  remedy;  the  abyss  of 
separation  can  never  be  bridged, — a  raging  tor- 
rent rolls  between.  The  soul  clambers  with  pa- 
tient firmness  up  the  painful  ascent,  without  one 
consoling  friend,  and  seeks  the  solitude  of  its  sor- 
row, finding  a  proud  content  in  its  own  self-sup- 
port, its  own  heroic  courage. 

Liszt  has  named  the  second  morceau  of  this 
sonate  "  a  flower  between  two  abysses."  One 
day  Do  Lanz  played  this  passage  before  Liszt,  in 
a  light  manner,  as  if  it  was  only  a  small  difliculty. 
"  That  is  easy,  is  it  not  ?"  said  Liszt,  coolly. 
De  Lanz,  with  all  the  courage  ot  eiglitcen,  re- 
plied pertly,  "  Yes."  "  How  !"  ci-ied  Liszt,  "  I 
say  NO  !  It  is  a  passage  over  which  an  artist  can 
spend  his  life." 

While  Marie  played  it,  B.  approached  the  pi- 
ano, and  I  felt  bewildered  as  I  looked  at  the 
great  critic  ;  but  the  expression  of  his  face  ;  tl>e 
absorbed  look ;  the  surprise,  lost  in  gratification, 
which  I  read  in  it,  made  me  so  happy  that  I 
almost  sobbed  with  pleasure.  He  leaned  softly 
forward,  and  watched  her  closely  as  she  cora- 
raenced  the  second  part  of  the  trio  where  she 
used  Liszt's  fingering.  The  march  of  the  bass 
has  to  be  bound  in  the  manner  of  two  violoncel- 
los. She  took,  according  to  Liszt,  the  first  chord. 
Re  natural,  La  bemol,  with  the  little  finger  and 
first  of  the  left  hand  ;  the  second  cliord.  Re 
bemol  and  sol,  with  the  third  fingi'r  and  thumb ; 
the  third  chord,  Ut  and  Sol  bemol,  with  the  lit- 
tle finger  and  first ;  the  fourth  chord.  Si  natural 
and  Fa,  with  the  third  finger  and  thumb,  thus 
binding  exquisitely  this  collection  of  chords. 

The  finale  was  like  the  burning  waves  of  lava 
flowing  from  Vesuvius ;  the  flames  dart  up  from 
the  summit  of  this  glorious  mountain  sonate  ;  the 
thunderous  explosion  sounds ;  tlien  there  is  a 
halt ;  and  then  pours  from  the  volcanic  breast  of 
the  poet,  all  the  solitary  moan  over  the  bitter  ab- 
sinthe draught  contained  in  his  dark  goblet  of 
life. 

After  she  had  finished  the  last  measure  of  the 
sonate,  her  hands  rested  on  the  keys  of  tlie  piano, 
and  she^sat  in  sweet  but  solemn  dreaminess,  look- 
ing apparently  at  the  music,  but,  in  reality,  far 
off'  into  a  vague  and  misty  future,  she  dreaded  to 
call  her  own.  She  was  recalled  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  our  presence,  by  a  burst  of  applause  from 
the  crowd  of  musicians  and  artists  who  had  as- 
sembled behind  B.  Henzler  immediately  step- 
ped up  and  presented  B.  to  her.  Her  look  of 
surprise,  her  air  of  reverence  and  maiden  mod- 
esty, was  so  beautiful  that  B.  was  evidently  touch- 
ed with  it.  The  few  words  of  hearty  praise  he 
gave  her,  made  !Marie  almost  sob  with  emotion. 
She  sat  down  on  the  chair,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  B.,  taking  her 
little  frail  hand  kindly  in  both  of  his,  "  you  are 
an  artist  and  a  poet ;  you   not  only  execute  well, 


but  you  show  j'our  poetic,  creative  powers,  in  the 
e.xquisite  expression  you  give  to  the  music." 

This  was  the  commencement  of  future  tri- 
umphs; the  Swiss  pastor's  daughter  henceforth 
owned  the  musical  world  for  her  home,  and  be- 
came a  compeer  of  those  great  women,  W^ieck 
and  Pleyel,  whose  fame  she  had  looked  out  on, 
as  one  looks  up  at  a  brilliant  star,  without  dream- 
ing of  ever  possessing  such  a  glory. 

And  this  was  Marie's  compensation.  God  had 
denied  her  wife  and  mother  duty  and  love,  but 
he  gave  her  the  great  world  of  the  Infinite  to 
soar  in, — the  command  of  the  sublime  tone- 
tongue,  and  the  fame  of  a  true  artist-poet. 


Operatic  "Eomeos,"  Apropos  of  "Eomeo  et 
Juliette." 

AT    THE   ACADEMIE   I3IPERIALE    DE    MUSIQUE. 

(From  the  French  of  IIector  Berlioz.*) 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  live  operns  of  the 
above  name,  and  Sliakspeare's  immortal  drama  is 
supposed  to  have  furnished  the  suliject  of  them. 
Nothinsr,  however,  so  little  resembles  the  masterpiece 
of  the  English  poet  as  the  libretti — mostly  deformed 
and  mean,  nay,  sometimes  so  stupid  as  to  he  imbecile 
— for  wbicli  various  composers  have  written  music. 
Yet  the  autliors  of  all  these  libretti  claim  to  Ii.ivc 
drawn  their  inspiration  from  Shakspcnro,  and  lighted 
their  torches  by  Ids  sun  of  love.  Theirs  are  pale 
torches,  however;  three  of  tliem  are  scarcely  little 
rose-colored  tapers ;  one  alone  throw  out  some  little 
brilliancy  from  tlie  midst  of  its  smoke,  while  the  oth- 
ers can  be  compared  only  to  the  candle-end  carried 
abniit  by  a  Parisian  rag-picker. 

The  diing  which  the  botchinp;  atithors  of  the 
Frsncb  and  the  Ifnlian  libretti,  with  the  exception  of 
IvL  Romaid  (who  is,  I  think,  the  author  of  the  libretto 
used  by  Bellini),  have  made  of  the  Shakspearcan  mas- 
ter-piece, exceeds  anvtbing  we  can  imagine  in  the  way 
of  pueriliiy  and  absurdity.  It  is  impossildc  to  transform 
any  drama  whatever  into  an  opera  without  modifying 
cbangin.2:,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  spoding  it. 
I  am  aware  of  this,  but  then  how  many  intelligent 
modes  there  are  of  executing  the  task  of  profanation 
imposed  on  the  libretto  writer  by  the  exigencies  of 
music !  l<"or  instance,  although  it  may  have  been 
impossible  to  retain  all  the  characters  in  Shakspeare's 
Romeo  and  Jti'iet,  how  Is  it  that  none  of  the  literarv 
arrangers  ever  had  the  idea  of  preserving  at  least  one 
of  those  wliicli  they  have  all  suppressed  1  In  the 
two  French  operas,  played  in  the  theatres  where 
comic  opera  reigned,  how  was  it  that  nobody  ever 
thought  of  intioihicing  jNIercntio  or  tiie  Kurse,  two 
personages  so  ditferent  from  the  principal  characters, 
and  who  would  have  afforded  the  composer  an  op- 
portunity of  varying  his  score  by  sucii  pungent  con- 
trasts 1  On  the  other  hand,  Iiowcver,  several  new 
characters  were  introduced  into  the  above  two  pro- 
ductions, so  unequal  in  merit.  We  have  an  Antonio, 
an  Allicrti,  a  Ce'bas,  a  Genn.Tro,  an  Adriani.  a  Xisa, 
a  Cccile,  etc.,  liut  wjiy,  and  with  what  object  ? 

In  the  two  French  operas,  the  denouement  is  a  hap- 
py one.  I\Iourn(ld  endings  were  tlicu  banished  from 
ail  our  lyric  theatres,  where  the  sight  of  death  had 
been  ])rohibited,  out  of  consideration  for  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  the  public.  In  tlic  three  Italian  operas, 
on  the  contrary,  the  tiual  catastroplic  is  admitted, 
for,  in  tlicin,  Uomco  takes  poison ;  \\'liile  Juliet 
gives  herself  a  little  stab  with  a  ptftty  little  dagger 
with  a  coral  handle ;  scats  herself  gently  on  the 
stage,  by  the  side  of  Pomco's  body,  utters  a  very 
elegant  little  "  Ah  !  "  which  represents  her  hast  sigh, 
and  the  thing  is  done. 

Of  course,  neither  die  French  nor  the  Italians,  any 
more  than  the  Englisli  themselves,  in  their  theatres 
consecrated  to  the  "  legitimate  drama,"  have  dared 
to  ]irescrvo  the  character  of  Komco  in  its  integrity, 
and  .allow  us  even  to  suspect  his  first  love  for  Kosa- 
linc.  For  shame  !  What  an  idea  to  suppose  that 
voung  jMontague  could  ever  have  loved  any  one  be- 
fore Caindct's  daughter  !  Such  a  thing  would  be  un- 
worthy the  notion  we  have  formed  of  this  model  of 
lovers",  and  would  completely  depoctize  him.  The 
puldic  is  exclusively  composed  of  beings  with  such 
constant  and  pure  souls. 

Yet  how  profound  a  lesson  is  that  which  the  poet 
intended  to  give  us  !  IIow  many  times  do  people 
fancy  they  love,  before  knowing  what  lovo  really  is. 

Of  the  five  operas  to  whicli  I  have  referred,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  tlie  Jiomrn  of  Steibclt, 
produced,  for  the  liist  time,  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau, 
the  loth  September,  ITS."!,  is  immensely  superior  to 
the   others.     It  is   really   a  score ;  it   exists ;    it   is 

*  Translated  for  tho  London  Musical  World. 
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marked  by  style,  sentiment,  invention,  and  novelties 
of  harmony  and  instrumentation  really  very  remark- 
able, and  which,  at  that  period,  must  have  appeared 
absolutely  daring.  There  is  an  overture  vary  well 
planned,  full  of  pathetic  and  energetic  traits,  sliilfully 
treated,  and  a  very  fine  air,  preceded  by  fine  recita- 
tive. 

"  Du  calme  de  la  nuit  tout  re.'tsent  leg  donx  charmes.^' 

The  melodic  turn  of  the  andante  is  expressive  and 
noble,  and  the  autlior  had  the  incredible  audacity  to 
end  it  on  the  third  note  of  the  tone,  without  repeating 
the  final  cadence,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  subject  of  this  air  is  the  second  scene  of  the 
third  act  of  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Jntiet,  where  Ju- 
liet, alone  in  her  room,  is  awaiting  Romeo,  to  whom 
she  has  been  married  that  day : — 

"  Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night! 
That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink ;  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  uotalked  of,  and  nnseen!  — 
Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties ;  or,  if  love  be  blind. 
It  best  agrees  with  night. — Come,  civil  night, 
Thon  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black, 
And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match." 

I  must  also  mention,  in  Steibelt's  work,  an  air, 
wth  chorus,  of  old  Capulet,  full  of  dash  and  savage 
character :  — 

"  Oui,  la  fureur  de  se  vengcr 
Est  un  premier  besoiu  de  I'ame!  " 

The  funeral  march  : — 

"  Graces,  vertus,  soyez  en  deuil," 

and  the  air  of  Juliet,  a.s  she  is  about  to  drink  the 
n.ircotic.  This  is  dramatic,  and  even  very  touching, 
but,  gracious  Heavens  !  what  a  distance  there  is  be- 
tween this  sample  of  musical  inspiration,  however 
well  managed  the  interest  may  he  to  the  very  end, 
and  the  prodigious  crescendo  of  Shakspeare  (who  was 
the  real  inventor  ef  the  crescendo)  a  pendant  to  which 
is  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the 
third  act  of  Hamlet,  commencing  with  the  words  : — 
"  Well,  mother,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

What  a  rising  tide  of  terrors  is  Juliet's  long  mon- 
logue  : — 


■  what  if  it  be  a  poison,  which  the  friar 
Subtly  hath  ministered  to  have  me  dead  j 


'  &c.  &c. 


Music,  I  am  bold  enough  to  believe,  can  go  as  far 
as  this,  but,  where  it  has  done  so,  I  do  not  know. 
While  witnessing  the  performance  of  these  two  terri- 
ble scenes,  I  always  seemed  to  feel  my  brain  whirling 
in  my  head,  and  my  bones  cracking  in  my  flesh  ;  I 
shall  never  forgot  the  prodigious  cry  of  love  and  an- 
guish which  I  once  heard  : 

*'  Romeo,  I  come  I  this  do  I  drink  to  thee  I  " 

And  do  yon  suppose,  you  wretched  manufacturers 
of  little  operas,  that,  after  being  acquainted  with 
such  a  work,  and  experiencing  such  impressions,  any 
one  can  listen  seriously  to  your  lukewarm  passion, 
and  your  little  wax  loves,  fit  only  to  be  kept  under  a 
glass  case  ! 

The  other  French  score,  bearing  the  title  of  Borneo 
et  Juliette,  and  nearly  quite  unknown  at  the  present 
day,  is,  unfortunately  for  our  national  self-love,  by 
l^alayrac.  The  author  of  the  abominable  libretto 
was  clever  enough  not  to  put  his  name  to  it.  It  is 
miserable,  fiat,  and  stupid  in  every  respect.  Any  one 
might  well  imagine  this  opera  was  composed  by  two 
idiots,  unacquainted  with  passion,  sentiment,  common 
sense,  French,  or  music. 

In  these  two  operas,  the  part  of  Romeo  is,  at  least, 
written  for  a  man.  The  three  Italian  masters,  on 
the  contrary,  preferred  having  Juliet's  lover  repre- 
sented by  a  won»an.  This  is  a  remnant  of  the  old 
musical  morals  of  the  Italian  school,  and  the  result 
of  the  constant  pre-occupation  of  an  infantine  sensu- 
alism. The  Italians  liked  women  to  sing  the  charac- 
ters of  lovers,  because,  in  duets,  two  female  voices 
produced,  more  easily  than  male  voices,  the  series  of 
thirds  so  dear  to  Italian  ears.  In  the  old  operas  of 
this  school,  we  find  scarcely  any  parts  for  basses. 
Deep  voices  were  objects  of  horror  to  that  public  of 
Syharites,  as  fond  of  sonorous  sweets  as  children  are 
of  sugar  plums. 

Zingarelli's  opera  was  in  vogue  for  a  tolerably  long 
time,  both  in  France  and  Italy.  The  music  is  quiet 
and  graceful,  but  we  find  no  more  trace  of  Shakes- 
peare's characters,  and  no  more  pretensions  to  ex- 
press the  passions  of  the  different  personages,  than  if 
the  composer  had  not  understood  the  language  to 
which  he  has  adapted  his  melodies.  People  still  cite 
a  celebrated  air  of  Romeo,  "  Ombra  adorata,"  which 
w.as  sufficient  to  attract  the  public,  during  a  long  pe- 
riod, to  the  The'atre-Italien,  at  Paris,  and  make  them 
forget  the  cold  wearisomeness  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
work.  This  air  is  graceful,  elegant,  and  very  well 
treated  as  a  whole  ;  there  are  some  pretty  traits  for 
the  flute,  which  corresponds  happily  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  vocal  portion.  Everything  in  this  air 
is  almost  smiling.     In  it,  Romeo,  who  is  about  to  die, 


express  his  delight  at  the  idea  of  soon  rejoining  his 
Juliet,  and  enjoying  the  pure  pleasures  of  love  in  the 
abode  of  the  blest : 

"  Net  fortunate  Eliso 
Avri  content!  il  cor." 

Juliet  sings  various  pieces,  containing  a  mixture  of 
truthful   feeling   and   musical  tomfooleries.     In  one 
grand  air,  she  exclaims,  for  instance  :  "  That  there  is 
not  another  soul  so  crushed  by  woe  as  her  own." 
"  Non  v'  6  un  alma  a  questo  eccesso 
Sventurata  al  par  di  mi." 

She  stops  an  instant  to  collect  her  powers,  and 
then,  bursting  out  con  brio,  indulges,  without  loords,  in 
a  long  series  of  triplets,  of  the  most  joyous  character, 
the  allegria  being  augmented  by  the  facetious  passa- 
ges of  the  violins. 

As  for  the  final  duet,  the  terrible  scene,  where  Ju- 
liet, after  fancying  she  has  been  about  to  obtain  the 
highest  pitch  of  happiness,  finds  that  Romeo  is  pois- 
oned, and  witnesses  his  death-agony,  dying  finally 
upon  his  body,  nothing  can  be  calmer  than  the  an- 
guish, or  more  charming  than  the  convulsions  of  the 
lovers.  If  ever  wo  might  say  :  "  They  do  but  jest, 
poison  in  jest,"  we  may  do  so  in  the  present  instance. 

Of  Vaccai's  Romeo,  scarcely  anything  moi'e  than 
the  third  act  is  now  performed.  This  is  generally 
cited  as  a  morceau  full  of  passion  and  fine  dramatic 
coloring.  I  heard  it  in  London,  and,  I  must  say,  I 
could  perceive  neither  coloring  nor  passion.  In  this, 
as  well  as  in  Zingarelli's  work,  the  lovers  abandon 
themselves  to  despair  very  calmly.  "  They  do  but 
jest,  poison  in  jest."  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
third  act  is  that  •which  now  forms  the  fourth  act  of 
Bellini's  opera,  lately  played  at  the  Academie-Impe- 
riale.  All  I  know  is  that  I  did  not  recognize  it. 
People,  so  it  was  said,  a  short  time  since,  thought 
Bellini's  last  act  too  weak.  The  poison  seemed  too 
much  "  in  jest."  It  must  be  something  prodigious. 
I  heard  it,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  at  Florence,  but 
I  have  not  the  faintest  recollection  of  the  denouement. 

This  Romeo,  fifth  of  the  name,  although  one  of  the 
most  mediocre  of  all  Bellini's  scores,  contains  some 
pretty  things,  and  a  finale  full  of  dash,  in  which  a 
heantifnl  phrase,  sung  in  unison  by  the  two  lovers,  is 
worked  out.  This  passage  struck  me  the  day  I 
heard  it  for  the  first  time,  at  the  theatre  of  the  Per- 
gola. It  was  well  rendered  in  all  respects.  The  two 
lovers  were  forcibly  separated  by  their  enraged  rela- 
tives ;  the  Montagues  held  back  Romeo,  and  the  Ca- 
pulets,  Juliet ;  but,  at  the  repetition  of  the  beautiful 
phrase — 

*'Nous  nous  reverrODS  au  ciel," 

the  two  lovers,  escaping  from  their  persecutors,  rushed 
into  each  other's  arras,  and  embraced  with  a  warmth 
quite  Shakspearian.  At  this  moment  the  audience 
began  to  believe  in  their  love.  At  the  Opera  the  sing- 
ers took  care  not  to  indulge  in  anything  so  darini/ ;  in 
France  it  is  not  considered  decent  for  two  lovers  to 
embrace,  on  the  stage,  with  such  fervor.  It  is  not 
becoming.  As  far  as  I  remember,  the  gentle  Bellini 
employed  only  instrumentation  of  a  moderate  kind 
in  his  Romeo.  He  introduced  neither  a  small  drum 
nor  a  big  one.  At  the  Opera,  the  orchestra  has  been 
provided  with  both  these  most  necessary  auxiliaries. 
As  there  are  scenes  of  civil  war  in  the  drama,  how 
can  the  orchestra  do  without  the  regulation  drum  ? 
and  then  can  any  one  dance  or  sing,  now-a-days, 
without  the  big  drum  7  Still,  at  the  moment  that 
Juliet,  uttering  cries  of  despair,  throws  herself  at  her 
father's  feet,  the  big  drum  imperturbably  marking  the 
tact  with  pompons  regularity,  produces,  it  must  be 
admitted,  an  effect  irresistibly  comic.  As  the  noise 
of  it  is  heard  above  everything  else,  and  engrosses  all 
the  attention  of  the  audience,  the  latter  think  no  more 
of  Juliet,  but  fancy  they  are  listening  to  a  military 
band,  marching  at  the  head  of  a  legion  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard. 

The  samples  of  ballet  music,  interpolated  in  Belli- 
ni's score,  arc  of  no  very  great  value;  they  want 
charm  and  spirit.  There  was  one  pleasing  andante, 
however  ;  it  was  that  having  for  its  theme  the  air  of 
La  Straniera, 

"  Meco  tu  vieni,  8  misera," 

one  of  Bellini's  most  touching  inspirations.  They 
dance  to  this.  What  of  that  I  People  dance  to  any- 
thing.    Everything  is  done  to  everything. 

Felix  Romani's  libretto,  the  style  of  which,  it  is 
said,  is  so  fine,  has  been  translated  by  M.  Nuittcr.  In 
some  places,  the  verses  correspond  badly  to  the  mu- 
sic. 

The  costumes  have  nothing  very  remarkable  about 
them,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Lorenzo's  costume, 
which  was  especially  remarked.  It  is  a  houppelande 
lined  with  sable.  "The  good  Lorenzo  is  dressed  like 
a  Pole.  Are  we  right  in  supposing  that  the  weather 
used  to  be  very  cold  at  Padua  in  those  times  ?  Mari^, 
who  played  this  besabled  part,  had  a  cold,  and  sever- 
al vocal  mishaps.  Gueymard  is  a  very  energetic  Ty- 
balt.    Madame  Gueymard,  sang,  with  her  golden 


voice,  the  part  of  Juliet,  in  a  dramatic  manner.  The 
ddmtante,  Madame  Vestvali,  is  a  tall,  handsome  wo- 
man, with  a  contralto  voice,  of  a  very  extensive  range 
in  the  lower  notes,  but  without  any  brilliancy  in  the 
middle  ones.  Her  vocalization  is  not  easy,  and  she 
is  not  always  in  tune,  especially  in  the  upper  octave. 
She  played  Romeo  with  a  great  deal  of — dignity. 

The  scene  of  the  tomb,  as  represented  by  great 
English  actors,  will  always  be  the  most  sublime  mar- 
vel of  dramatic  art.  At  the  name  of  Romeo,  feebly 
exhaled  from  the  lips  of  Juliet,  as  she  revives,  the 
young  Montague,  struck  with  astonishment,  stands, 
for  an  instant,  motionless.  A  second  appeal,  more 
tender  than  the  first,  draws  his  attention  to  the  mon- 
ument, and  a  movement  of  Juliet  dissipates  his  doubt. 
She  lives  !  He  rushes  up  to  the  bier,  snatches  from 
it  the  body  of  his  adored,  tears  off  her  veil  and  grave- 
clothes,  and,  bringing  her  down  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  holds  her  in  his  arms.  Juliet  languidly  casts 
her  dim  looks  around.  Romeo  addresses  her  ;  presses 
her  to  his  breast ;  throws  back  the  hair  from  off  her 
pale  forehead ;  covers  her  face  with  burning  kisses, 
and  bursts  out  into  convulsive  fits  of  laughter.  In 
his  mad  joy,  he  has  forgotten  he  will  soon  die.  Juli- 
et breathes  !  Juliet !  Juliet !  But  a  powerful  pang 
reminds  him  of  the  truth.  The  poison  is  at  work, 
and  is  eating  up  his  entrails.  "  O  potent  poison  !" 
Capulet,  Capulet,  pity  !  He  drags  himself  along  on 
his  knees,  fancying,  in  his  delirium,  that  he  sees  Ju- 
liet's father  coming  to  snatch  her  from  him  again. 
This  scene,  in  the  new  opera,  is  as  follows  : 
Steps  are  placed  on  each  side  of  Juliet's  tomb,  so 
that  she  may  get  down  easily  and  becomingly.  This 
she  does,  and  advances,  with  measured  steps,  towards 
her  lover,  who  is  motionless.  The  two  now  begin  to 
talk  of  a  few  little  matters  of  private  business,  and 
mutually  explain,  very  calmly,  a  whole  host  of  things: 

"  EoMEO. — Que  Tojs-je? 
tTuilETTE. —  Romeo  I 

Romeo.—  Juliette  viyante  I 

Jdliette. — D'nne  morte  apparente 
Le  reveil  en  cejmtr 
A  ton  amonr  ra  done  me  rendre  I 
Romeo. — Di.s-tn  vrai? 

Jdliette. —  Lorenzo  n'a-t-il  pn  te  I'apprcndre  ? 

Romeo  — Sans  rien  savoir,  sans  rien  comprendre, 

J'ai  cru  pour  mon  malheitr  te  perdre  sans  retour. " 
'^Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven  ?" 

No  !  there  are  not,  and  Othello's  question  is  an  idle 
one.  No  !  there  is  nothing  beautiful ;  there  is  nothing 
ugly  ;  there  is  nothing  true,  false,  sublime,  or  absurd: 
everything  is  the  same.  'The  public,  th.it  pattern  of 
impassable  indifference,  knows  this  very  well. 

I5ut  let  us  be  calm.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  art — (art  has  nothing  to  do  with  it).  Look- 
ing at  the  matter  with  an  eye  to  the  pecuniary  inter- 
ests of  the  Opera,  we  think  that,  in  engaging  Mad,, 
Vestvali,  and  in  producing  Bellini's  Romeo,  the  man- 
ager of  this  great  and  beautiful  theatre  has  done  a  bad 
stroke  of  business. 

"  Let  Tis  .'■leep ! 
I  can  no  more." 

H.  Beklioz. 


Mozart— Child  and  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  332.) 

No.   62. 
L.  Mozart  to  his  Wife. 

Naples.  Ma?/  22nd,  1770. 
Yesterday  we  were  at  the  Austrian  Ambassadress's, 
the  Countess  de  Kaunitz,  born  princess  d'Oettingen. 
Yesterday  also,  the  Marchionness  Tanncci  sent  her 
miijordomo  to  us,  telling  me  he  was  to  he  always  at 
our  orders,  to  conduct  ns  everywhere,  and  to  show  ns 
all  the  curiosities  of  Naples.  It  is  a  distinction  which 
has  astonished  everybody,  as  this  minister  is,  so  to 
speak,  king.  The  opera  buffa  is  very  good.  The 
old  Princess  Belmonto,  who  saw  us  there,  saluted  us 
many  times,  although  her  box  was  very  far  from 
ours. 

No.   63. 
Tlie  Sa7ne  to  the  Same. 

Naples,  May  26th,  1770. 

I  shall  bring  you,  I  hope,  some  views  of  Naples 
and  its  curiosities,  very  well  engraved,  as  I  have  al- 
ready those  of  Rome. 

On  Monday  there  will  be  a  concert  organized  by 
the  Countess  de  Kaunitz,  Lady  Hamilton,  the  Prin- 
cess Belraonte,  the  Princess  Francavilla,  and  the 
Duchess  Calabritta,  which  will  probably  bring  ns 
150  sequins.  But  we  really  are  in  need  of  money; 
for,  when  we  leave,  we  have  a  long  journey  before 
ns,  daring  which  we  shall  receive  nothing.  And  if 
we  remain,  we  must  live  during  five  months.  It  is 
true  that  here  we  should  always  be  able  to  cover  our 
expenses. 

I  have  told  you  nothing  in  detail  of  Rome,  but  I 
had  my  motives ;  I  will  tell  yon  all  personally. 
Madame  Hagenauer  says,  I  hope,  from  time  to  time, 
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a  Pater  Nostcr'for  us.  We  really  are  in  great  want 
of  one,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  do  not  pray  too 
mueh. 

No.  64. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Naples,  May  29,  1770. 

Oar  concert  yesterday  succeeded  perfectly.  To- 
morrow the  court  returns  to  town  to  celebrate  the 
fete  of  the  king,  by  sights,  shows,  &c.,  &c. 

If  we  leave  here  on  the  16th,  we  shall  go  to  Mar- 
ino, where  we  sliall  stay  in  a  convent  of  tlie  Augus- 
tins  ;  the  Prior  of  the  convent  has  invited  us.  He 
wishes  to  accompany  us  to  Genzano,  to  show  us  the 
miraculous  image  of  Mary  of  Good  Counsel.  After 
that  we  can  stay  one  week  with  our  friends  of  Rome, 
and  undertake  our  journey  to  Loretto.  At  Rome  I 
did  not  have  to  spend  one  kreutzer  for  our  lodging 
or  our  food.  I  was  quite  lord  and  master  in  the 
house  ;  our  hostess  would  not  hear  of  me  paying,  so 
I  shall  be  obliged,  on  our  return,  to  make  some  pretty 
present  to  her  daughter. 

If  we  leave,  as  I  have  just  said,  we  shall,  at  the 
end  of  our  journey,  have  seen,  so  to  say,  all  Italy  ; 
for  from  the  environs  of  Loretto,  we  shall  go,  as  it 
pleases  us,  to  Bologna,  or  to  Florence,  Pisa,  Lucca, 
or  Leghorn,  &c.,  &c.,  passing  the  two  months  of 
great  heat  in  the  locality  which  appears  the  most  con- 
venient to  us,  and  coming  back  probably  by  Genoa 
and  Milan. 

If  Wolfgang  had  not  already  had  his  agreement 
(scrittura)  for  an  opera,  at  Milan,  lie  would  have  liad 
it  at  Bologna,  Rome  or  Naples,  for  they  have  offered 
to  him  from  these  three  towns.  Although  the  lieat 
is  not  very  great  at  this  time,  we  shall  arrive  pass- 
ably bronzed  at  Salzbourg.  The  open  air  alone 
would  suffice.  You  know  Wolfgang  always  wished 
to  be  brown.  He  always  looks  out  anxiously  for  the 
post  days,  and  he  begs  you  to  write  oftener,  at  least 
thrice  a  week,  especially  when  there  is  anything  of 
news  to  tell. 

Vesuvius  has  not  yet  done  me  the  pleasure  of 
showing  itself  to  me  in  flames,  and  spitting  fire.  We 
shall  get  nearer  to  it  soon. 

No.  65. 
Wolfgang  Mozart  to  his  Sister. 

Naples,  May  29th,  1770. 
Cara  Sorella  mia, — Jeri  1'  altro  fummo  ncUa  prova 
dell'  opera  del  Signor  Jomelli,  la  quale  e  una  opera 
che  e  ben  scritta,  e  che  me  piace  veramente.  II  Sig- 
nor Jomelli  ci  ha  parlati  cd  era  molto  civile.  E 
fummo  anche  in  una  chiesa  a  sentir  una  musicr\,  la 
quale  fu  de  Signor  Ciccio  de  Majo,  et  era  una  bellis- 
sima  muslca.  Anclie  lui  ci  parlo  ed  era  molto  com- 
pito.  La  Signora  de  Amicis  canto  a  meraviglia.  Ita 
Anno  Dio  Grazia  assai  bene  di  salute,  particolarmen- 
te  io,  quando  vicne  una  lettera  di  Salisburgo.  Vi 
prego  di  scrivermi  tutti  giorni  da  posta,  o  se  ancho 
non  avete  niente  di  scrivermi  solamente  vorre  ;  avcrlo 
per  aver  qualche  lettera  tutti  giorni  da  posta.  Egli 
non  sarebbe  mal  fatto,  se  voi  mi  scrivete  qualche 
Tolta  una  letterina  italien. 

No.   66. 

Naples,  June  5th,  1770. 

I  cannot  as  yet  tell  you  anything  about  the  court. 
The  Princess  Franca  Villa  has  made  us  a  handsome 
present,  and  we  have  also  some  little  hopes. 

You  will  not  be  satisfied,  by  my  not  giving  you  a 
more  exact  account  of  our  receipts.  I  do  not  do  it 
because,  at  Salzbourg,  one  only  sees  the  receipts,  and 
you  do  not  think  of  the  expenses,  and  because  you 
do  not  in  general  know  what  it  costs  to  travel.  You 
ought  to  be  contented  to  know,  that,  thank  God,  we 
want  tor  nothing  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  continue 
our  journey  with  honor.  All  the  carriages  here  go 
in  the  evening  to  the  promenade,  surrounded  by  flam- 
beaux, which  makes  a  sort  of  illumination.  We  go 
there  every  day  in  tiie  carriage  of  one  or  other  of  our 
friends,  surrounded  consequently  by  our  two  flam- 
beaux, carried  one,  by  one  of  our  servants,  the  other 
by  the  servant  of  the  people  who  lend  us  their  carri- 
age. Her  Majesty  the  Queen  always  bows  most  gra- 
ciously to  us  at  the  promenade.  At  Pentecost  we 
were  invited  to  the  great  ball  given  hy  the  French 
Ambassador  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Dauphin.* 

My  project  is  still  to  leave  for  Rome  on  the  16th 
with  Procaccio,  or  rather  the  20th,  if  I  obtain  a  cer- 
tain Sedia,  with  the  Ambassador  of  the  Emperor, 
Count  de  Kaunitz,  by  post. 

I  am  quite  astonished  that  everything  is  getting 
dearer  at  Salzbourg.  Cne  does  not  think  that  if  a 
system  changes  at  one  point,  one  must  try  to  form, 
on  the  other  side,  a  system  which  counterbalances 
the  first,  and  maintains  the  whole  in  an  equilibrium. 

*Vritli  Marie-Antoinette  of  Austria. 


No.  67. 
Wolfgang  Mozart  to  his  Sister. 

Naples,  June  5,  mo. 
Cara  Sorella  mia. — Vesuvius  is  smoking  vigorous- 
ly to-day.  Its  thunder  does  not  cease. t  To-day  we 
dined  with  Mr.  Doll.  He  is  a  German  composer, 
and  a  very  agreeable  man.  Listen  to  my  mode  of 
living.  Alle  qore,  qualche,  volta  anche  alle  diesi  mi 
sveglio,  e  poi  andiamo  fuor  di  casa  ;  e  poi  prangiamo 
da  un  trnttore,  e  dopo  pranzo  scriviamo,  e  poi  sorti- 
amo,  e  inchi  cerviamo,  ma  che  cosa  ?  Al  giorno  di 
grasso,  un  mezzo  polio  ovvero  un  piccolo  boccone  d' 
avrosto  ;  'a\  giorno  di  magro,  un  piccolo  pesce  ;  c 
di  poi  anchiamo  a  dormire.  Have  you  understood  1 
....  Let  US  now  talk,  instead,  Salzburgienly.  It 
is  wiser.  We  are  well,  father  and  mo.  I  hope  you 
of  Salzburg. 

are  well,  you  and  mamma.  Rome  aud  Naples  are 
two  nightcaps.  Pretty  style  this,  is  itnof?  Write, 
and  do  not  be  sa  idle?  Altrimente  avrete  qualche 
bastonate  di  me.  What  pleasure.  I  shall  break 
your  heart !  I  shall  he  se  glad  to  see  the  por- 
traits. I  want  to  see  if  they  are  like.  If  I  like 
them  I  shall  have  one  done  of  father  and  me.  Tell 
me,  gentle  maid,  whither  have  you  strayed,  under 
the  greenwood  tree  1  He  1  The  opera  is  by  Jom- 
elli. It  is  fine,  bnt  too  full  of  reason,  and  too 
Gothic  for  the  theatre.  The  De  Amicis  sings  ad- 
mirably, as  also  S.  Aprile,  who  sang  at  Milan.  The 
dances  are  miserably  pompous.  The  theatre  is 
handsome.  The  king*  is  badly  brought  up,  a  la  Na- 
politaine.  He  sits  at  the  Opera  on  a  three-legged 
stool,  so  as  to  appear  a  little  taller  than  the  Queen. 
The  Queen  is  beautiful  and  amiable,  for  she  has 
certainly  bowed  more  than  six  times  to  me  at  the 
Mole  (it  is  a  promenade)  in  the  most  amiable  man- 
ner.    I  kiss  my  mother's  hand. 

No.  68. 
L.  Mozart  io  his   Wife. 

Naples,  June  9th,  1770. 
It  is  a  pity,  for  some  things,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  stay  a  little  time  longer  here,  for  there  are  all 
sorts  of  agreeable  things  to  see  during  the  summer, 
and  there  are,  from  week  to  week,  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables,  new  and  varied.  And,  above  all,  the 
beauty  of  the  situation,  its  fertility,  the  life  one  leads 
here,  the  sights  without  number — a  thousand  beauti- 
ful things  of  every  kind — renders  departure  sad  and 
difficult.  And  yet  one  leaves  all  these  good  things 
with  more  resignation  when  one  thinks  of  the  dirt 
that  reigns  everywhere,  the  multitude  of  beggars, 
this  abominable  people — yes,  this  impious  people, 
the  bad  education  of  the  children,  the  incompre- 
hensible dissipation,  the  extravagant  excitement  one 
finds  even  in  the  churches.  I  am  bringing  you, 
not  only  a  fine  collection  of  engravings,  but  also  a 
beautiful  collection  of  the  lava  of  Vesuvius,  that 
Mr.  ManricoflTo  gave  me — not  that  lava  which  every 
one  can  easily  get — but  choice  pieces,  with  the  de- 
scription ot  the  minerals  they  contain,  and  which  are 
rare.  You  shall  see  some  fine  things  when  we  come 
back.  Next  week  we  shall  go  to  see  Vesuvius,  Pom- 
peii and  Herculanum,  Caserta — in  one  word,  all  the 
sights  of  which  I  already  possess  the  engravings. 

No.  69. 

Naples,  June  Uth,  1770. 

We  cannot  go  on  the  20th.  The  Count  Kaunitz 
will  not  be  ready  by  then.  The  I3th,  we  went  in  a 
carriage  to  Puzziolo,  and  from  there,  by  boat,  to  Baia, 
where  we  saw  the  Baths  of  Nero,  the  Grotto  of  the 
Sybil  ofJCumes,  the  lago  d'Averno,  tempio  di  Venere, 
tempio  di  Diana,  sepholchro  d'Agrippina,  the  Elysian 
fields,  the  Styx,  where,  in  olden  times,  was  seen  the 
boat  of  Charon,  the  Piacini  mirabile,  the  lento  cama- 
relle,  &e. ;  in  coming  back,  numerous  baths,  ancient 
temples,  subterranean  chambers,  Monte  Moro,  Monte 
Gauro,  Molodi  Puzzuoli,  CoUisseo,  Soltfara,  Astroni, 
Grotti  del  Cane,  Canlago  di  Agnano,  but  before  all 
the  Grotto  of  Puzzuoli,  and  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  To- 
day we  dined  at  San  Martino,  with  the  Chartreux 
from  where  we  enjoyed  an  admirable  view.  Monday 
and  Tuesday  we  shall  go  to  Vesuvius,  to  Pompeii, 
Herculanum,  Caserto,  Cape  di  Monte ;  all  that  will 
cost  us  I  hardly  dare  say  what. 

P.  S.  of  Wolfgang.  And  I  also  am  still  alive, 
happy,  and  contented  as  ever.  Travelling  is  my 
delight.  Already  I  have  sailed  on  the  Mediterranean, 
the  having  done  which,  however,  does  not  hinder  mo 
from  being  brother  John  as  in  old  times. 

No.  70. 

Rome,  June  27th,  1770. 
We  arrived  here  yesterday  after  travelling  for  twen- 

tThia  letter,  except  tlie  Italian  worda,  is  written  in  the  patois 
*Ferdinand  of  Bourbon,  who  lo.«tt  Naples  in  1799  and  1806, 
took  refuge  in  Sicily,  re-asrended  the  throne  in  1814,  and  died 
1825,  married  the  celebrated  Marie  Caroline,  daught«r  of 
Francis  the  "First  and  Maria  Theresa,  born  in  1762,  died  in 
Austria  iul815. 


ty-seven  hours,  and  if  we  had  come  by  Vettnrino  we 
should  have  been  five  days  and  a  half.  Count  Kau- 
nitz only  arrived  to-day.  I  thought  it  best  for  us  to 
go  by  ourselves,  for  sometimes  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
horses  for  relays  at  the  post-houses,  and  I  knew  that 
two  travellers  would  require  twelve  horses  on  the 
road.  1  passed  myself  off'  as  the  majordomo  of  the 
Imperial  Ambassador,  because  in  all  these  places  the 
majordomos  of  these  personages  are  treated  with 
great  consideration.  Indeed  this  little  manoeuvre  ren- 
dered my  journey  safe,  provided  me  good  horses, 
ready  attendance,  and  exemption  from  the  Custom 
House  at  Rome.  They  even  made  me  a  most  pro- 
foundly respectful  bow  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  begging 
me  to  go  home  as  soon  as  I  liked,  and  well  satisfied, 
I  threw  them  some  paolis.  We  had  only  slept  two 
hours  during  our  twenty-seven  hours  journey.  On 
our  arrival,  after  having  eaten  some  rice  and  eggs,  I 
made  Wolfgang  seat  himself  in  a  chair.  He  began 
to  snore  immediately,  and  slept  so  profoundly  that  I 
completely  undressed  him  and  put  him  to  bed  without 
his  showing  the  slightest  symptoms  of  waking.  He 
continued  snoring,  though  I  was  obliged  now  and 
then  to  raise  him  up,  seat  him  in  his  chair,  and  then 
drag  him  back  to  bed  again.  When  he  woke  up  this 
morning  at  nine  o'clock,  he  did  not  know  where  he 
was  or  how  he  got  into  his  bed.  He  had  not  moved 
all  night.  We  are  going  to  see,  these  next  few  days, 
the  fire-works,  high  mass,  and  vespers  in  St.  Peter's. 
At  Naples,  the  manager,  Signo  Amadori,  after  hav- 
ing seen  and  heard  Wolfgang  at  Jomelli's,  proposed 
to  him  to  write  an  opera  for  the  Theatre  Royal  of 
St.  Charles,  but  we  were  not  able  to  accept  this  on 
account  of  our  business  at  Milan. 

Ilerr   Manricoffcr,  who   has   left,  showed   ns   the 
greatest  friendship,  and  procured  us  125  ducats,  some 
in  roman  coin,  some  in  gigliati  and   sequinS,  in  ex- 
change for  our  Neapolitan  money. 
(To  be  Continued.) 

Slusial  Correspnbenre. 

Chicago,  III.,  Jan.  20.  —  A  concert  of  really 
good  music  is  of  so  rare  occurrence  in  this  matter  of 
fact  city  of  ours,  that  when  one  does  come  off'  it 
seems  to  me  the  injunction  of  that  worthy  order,  the 
Sons  of  Malta,  should  be  heeded,  and  the  event  "  re" 
corded."     And  where  but  in  Dwight  1  " 

Such  a  concert  we  had  a  few  evenings  since  at  the 
Briggs  House.  The  principal  feature  was  Beetho- 
ven's Trio,  Opus  97.  For  fear  the  patience  of  the 
audience  would  fail  (I  suppose)  it  was  divided ;  Al- 
legro and  Scherzo  in  the  First  part,  and  the  Andante 
and  Allegro  in  the  second ;  that  is,  they  were  so  ar" 
ranged  in  the  programme,  but  just  as  they  had  fin- 
ished the  Andante  one  of  the  "  Alto  "  strings  broke 
and  most  of  the  audience,  thinking  the  concert  at  an 
end,  left ;  and  by  the  time  Melm  had  replaced  tho 
string  the  hall  was  nearly  empty,  so  we  lost  the  last 
movement. 

The  next  piece,  in  point  of  interest,  was  a  Scherzo 
from  Brahms's  Trio  (I  do  not  know  what  opus) 
which  pleased  very  much. 

Mr.  DePassio,  a  most  excellent  baritone,  by  tho 
way,  sang  a  Romance  from  Pardon  de  Ptoennel  and 
with  Miss  Garthe  a  duet  from  La  Sposa  Fidelc 
(Pacini)  and  Miss  Garthe  guve  us  the  "  Shadow 
song  "  from  Pardon  de  Ploermel. 

Mrs.  BosTwicK  is  giving  a  series  of  concerts  at 
the  Briggs  House,  the  programme  of  the  first  I  en- 
closa ; 

Part  I. 

1.  Cavatina  from  Linda  di  Chomounix,  "  0  luco  di  qncst 

anima'' Donizetti. 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Bostwick. 

!a  Polonoise Chopin. 
b  Vusupuft  von  Manow  \  «'ninicis 
Longings  by  the  seaside  j 
Performed  by  Mrs.  Bandt. 

8.  Song.    "  Tho  star  of  love  " Wallace. 

Mrs.  Bostwick. 

4.  Solo,  Violin,  Fantaisie  Caprice Henri  Vieuxtemps. 

Mr.  De  Clerque. 
6.  The  Miserere,  ttom  "  II  Trovatore." 

Mrs.  Bostwick  and  amateurs. 

Pahs  II. 

1.  Song  from  Stabat  Mater,  "  Fao  ut  Portem  ".. .  .Rossini. 

Sung  by  Miss  Smith. 
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2.  Solo,  Piano  Forte,  Concert  Stuck Weber. 

Performed  by  Mrs.  Bandt. 

3.  Duet Hosaini. 

Mrs.  Bostwiuk  and  Miss  Smith. 

4.  Solo,  Violin,  Fantaisie  de  Guillnume  Tell 

C.  DeBeriot  and  G.  A.  Osborne. 
Mr.  DeCIerque. 

5.  "  The  Dance  Song  " Alstrom. 

6.  Song,  The  Watchman's  cry,  "  Good  Night." 

Mrs.  Bostwick. 

The  Musical  Union  gave  Geo.  F.  Root's  "  Hay- 
makers "  three  times  last  week  under  the  author's  di- 
rection, and  if  common  report  can  be  believed,  per- 
formed very  well.  H. 

Albany,  Jan.  9. — I  have  perused  with  mingled 
amusement  and  vexation  the  communication  from 
this  city,  contained  in  your  paper  of  Dec.  .31,  signed 
"Handel."  On  account  of  the  false  impressions  which 
the  article  might  create  in  other  cities  where  your 
valuable  journal  circulates,  I  think  it  but  [right  to 
correct  some  of  the  blind  insinuations  against  the 
Association  of  which  "  Handel  "  is  not  a  member, 
and  the  excessive  glorification  of  the  Society  of  which 
he  is  a  member. 

Our  critic  says  :  "  The  choruses  were  not  quite  as 
efficient  as  we  had  anticipated."  This  is  rather  blind, 
as  we  cannot  tell  how  higlily  elevated  his  anticipa- 
tions were,  or  in  what  respect  they  were  disappoint- 
ed. Whether  upwards  of  a  hundred  voices  did  not 
come  up  to  his  expectations  of  the  number  requisite 
for  a  competent  chorus,  or  whether  this  hundred  or 
overdid  not  render  the  music  in  a  proper  manner,  wo 
are  left  to  imagine.  But  generally  and  in  the  kind- 
est spirit  possible,  he  excuses  the  insufficiency  on 
the  score  of  "  the  malformation  of  the  room  for 
acoustic  purposes."  It  is  a  little  strange  that  the 
choruses  of  the  "  Messiah  "  should  have  been  so  ex- 
tremely efficient,  though  given  in  the  same  hall  1 

We  quote  again  : — "  nor  was  the  time  in  which 
they  (the  choruses)  were  given,  always  correct." 
Rather  blind  again,  but  if  he  means  wliat  we  suppose, 
it  is  a  pity  that  Mendelssohn  could  not  shake  off  his 
shroud,  and  appear  once  more  on  earth  to  change  the 
metronome  marks  to  suit  tliis  astute  critic  who  rejoi- 
ces in  the  great  name  of  "  Handel."  But  to  take 
his  meaning  in  another  sense.  Perhaps  he  thought 
because  the  conductor  slackened  the  time  at  a  "  ri- 
tard  "  or  a  "  morcndo,"  that  the  time  was  incor- 
rect. Sometimes  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  particularly  musical  learning. 

Allow  us  to  make  another  quotation  : — "  The  per- 
formance of  the  orchestral  accompaniments  will  ad- 
mit of  criticism."  For  heaven's  sake,  why  does  he 
not  criticize  then  ?  If  an  orchestra  selected  from  the 
"  Dodsworth  Band  Association,"  many  of  them 
members  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Academy  of  Music, 
is  not  competent  to  accompany,  then  no  orchestra  in 
this  country  is.  Surely  if  they  were  able  to  perform 
the  overture  to  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  in 
the  most  exquisite  manner,  as  is  admitted  by  every 
one,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  play  any  accompani- 
ment. The  gentlemen,  twenty-two  in  number,  com- 
posing the  orchestra  were  all  competent  soloists. 
The  first  violin  was  Mr.  J.  P.  Cooke,  an  English- 
man, and  for  many  years  a  leader  under  Costa. 

We  have  said  nothing  as  to  our  own  impressions 
in  regard  to  this  Concert.  We  will  only  repeat  hero 
the  opinions  of  the  most  competent  musical  critics  of 
our  city  that  the  promptness,  decision  and  firmness, 
together  with  the  light  and  shade,  of  the  choruses 
were  remarkable. 

As  "  Handel "  has  seen  fit  to  notice  the  concert 
above  alluded  to  in  such  a  peculiar  manner,  let  us  be 
indulged  in  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  perform- 
ance of  the  "  Messiah."  In  the  first  place  the 
movements  of  the  choruses  were  invariably  taken 
too  slow.  Fifty  minutes  were  consumed  in  reach- 
ing the  "Pastoral  Symphony."  The  leads  were 
not  taken  up  with  promptness  and  decision,  as  Han- 
del's choruses  of  all  others  should  be.     This  want 


of  decision,  or  shakiness,  was  apparent  througliont  the 
whole  performance.  But  enougli.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  criticize  the  concert  of  the  Sacred  Musical 
Society. 

The  article  by  "  Handel  "  was  evidently  prepared 
with  a  view  to  the  disparagement  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Union  Musical  Association,  by  a  compar- 
ison with  that  of  the  other  Society.  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  the  opinion  that  our  friend,  the 
critic,  made  a  mistake  in  signing  his  article,  and  that 
his  name,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  there  evi- 
dently was  a  "  power  behind  the  throne,"  should 
have  been  Handle. 

WoRCESTBK,  Mass.,  Jan.  25. — We  have  little 
musical  news  to  communicate  from  Worcester  this 
season,  concerts  being  few  in  number,  and  so  "  far 
between "  as  to  make  the  occurrence  of  one  almost 
an  event.  In  this  dearth  of  musical  entertainments, 
we  can  rest  upon  this  consolation — that  if  we  have 
no  concerts,  we  have  no  poor  ones.  Meanwhile, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  an  instructor  of  music,  a 
healthy  musical  sentiment  is  taking  root,  which  we 
hope  is  but  waiting  for  the  right  opportunity  to 
manifest  itself  in  intelligent  recognition  of  what  is 
good  in  music,  and  disapproval  of  what  is  worth- 
less, be  it  ever  so  popular. 

Our  "  Mozart  Society "  is  rehearsing  for  its  an- 
nual concert  on  Fast  evening,  with  the  intention  of 
performing  the  oratorio  of  "The  Seasons."  We 
liear  of  much  musical  activity  in  some  of  our  neigh- 
boring towns,  Clinton  and  Berlin,  for  instance.  The 
former  place  has  a  choral  society  of  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, prefaced — a  good  idea  !  is  it  not — by  a  prepar- 
atory class  who  are  qualifying  themselves  for  admis- 
sion to  the  society.  Of  these,  Mr.  Stocking,  of 
this  city,  is  leader  and  instructor. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  literary  de- 
partment of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  this  city, 
took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  inst.  The  classes 
in  English  branches,  Latin,  French,  &e.,  were  exam" 
ined  by  their  instructors  and  an  immense  committee 
pro  tern,,  among  whom  we  noticed  the  clergymen  of 
nearly  all  our  churches.  The  examination  was  re- 
markably satisfactory  in  every  detail,  and  visitors 
seem  impressed,  p.articnlarly,  with  the  thoroughness 
of  instruction  which  the  pupils — of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  had  received.  One  pleasing  feature  consist- 
ed of  the  recitations,  conversations,  &c.,  of  the  more 
advanced  of  M.  De  Veneze's  classes  in  French,  which 
were  conducted  wholly  in  that  language.  Among 
the  pupils,  very  noticeable  was  the  fresli,  ruddy  face 
of  the  little  daughter  of  a  celebrated  German  artist 
of  New  York,  who  speaks  with  eqn.al  fluency,  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  Danish,  and  one  m.ay  soon  add, 
French.  Tlie  rhetorical  exercises  were  very  credit- 
able to  the  scholars,  and  to  their  teacher  of  elocu- 
tion, Mr.  Russell ;  and  Mr.  Stocking's  haton  brought 
out  much  tasteful  song  and  chorus  singing  from  tlie 
pupils,  whose  chanting,  by  the  vi&y,  we  noticed  as 
being  seldom  equalled  by  experienced  choirs.  Re- 
sults of  working  upon  the  principal  of  doing  every- 
thing well,  of  countenancing  no  superficiality,  were 
constantly  apparent ;  and  we  are  sure  the  principals 
of  the  institution,  Misses  Robinson  and  Gardner' 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
the  success  of  this  department  of  their  excellent 
Academy  of  Art  and  Literature.  A  pleasant  social 
assembly  in  the  evening  agreeably  ended  the  day. 
The  spring  term  commences,  February  8.  A. 

5foig|fs  lonrnal  of  "Sl^mt, 
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Music  in  this  Number.  Continuation  of  W.  Stekndalb 
Bennett's  Cantata  :  "  The  May  Queen." 


Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

Twelfth  Night.  On  Friday  evening,  the 
20th,  the  sparkling  music  of  Rossini's  "  Barber  " 
—  or  perhaps  rather  "  little  Patti  "  —  drew  for 


the  second  time  a  very  largo  audience.  The 
piece,  as  a  whole,  went  off  with  more  life  than 
before.  Big.  Amodio,  to  be  sure,  seemed  indis- 
posed, and  omitted  the  La  Ca/omnia  air,  while 
his  whole  treatment  of  the  serio-comic  part  of 
Don  Basilio  was  sheer  buffoonery.  But  Feeri, 
without  much  native  comic  humor,  entered  with 
more  life  and  freedom  into  the  continuous  play 
of  the  barber,  rendering  the  capital  music  there- 
of, so  telling  in  its  every  phrase,  with  point  arTd 
elegance.  Sig.  Ferri  always  seems  alive  and 
earnest ;  there  is  refinement  in  his  singing  and 
whole  bearing.  When  he  sings  in  half  voice,  his 
tones  are  very  musical  and  agreeable,  and  modu- 
lated with  much  warmth  and  delicacy.  We  do 
not  like  so  well  to  hear  him  over-exert  himself  in 
the  strong  passages  of  impassioned  roles,  where 
a  baritone  is  expected  to  bring  the  house  down 
by  pure  force  of  lungs.  This  artist,  too,  is  much 
afflicted  generally  with  the  shaking  epidemic. 
Plis  tones  are  apt  to  quiver  like  reeds  shaken  by 
the  wind.  This  trick  is  very  common  among 
singers;  Is  it  affectation,  or  is  It  a  physical  weak- 
ness ?  Too  frequently  we  fear,  the  latter,  caused 
originally  by  the  former. 

Sig.  SusiNi's  Don  Bartolo  Is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  and  sensible  impersonations  of  the 
part  that  we  have  ever  seen.  In  him  the  jealous, 
amorous  old  guardian  is  human,  and  lacks  not 
somewhat  of  the  gentleman  withal.  Ills  round 
and  hearty  bass  and  honest  singing  make  us  sure 
of  one  good  part  whenever  he  is  on  the  stage. 

The  Rosina  of  Miss  Adelina  Patti  calls  for 
no  new  remark.  That  she  sang  the  music  exquis- 
itely was  a  matter  of  course.  That  hers  was  a 
very  young  Rosina,  simple,  girlish,  pretty,  rightly 
conceived,  but  timid  in  the  execution,  not  ripened 
into  all  the  quick  inventive  spirit  and  espieglerie 
of  the  part,  was  equally  a  matter  of  course. 
Better  so ;  at  her  age  we  prefer  the  girl  to  the 
too  accomplished,  too  impassioned  actress.  In 
the  ensemble  pieces  she  did,  and  undertook  but 
little.  Well  again ;  the  real  danger  is,  lest  she 
go  on  too  fast.  That  precious  organ  must  not  be 
overtaxed ;  that  heavenly  talent  must  not  too 
soon  become  a  drudge. 

We  came  near  forgetting  Sig.  Brignoli, 
whose  golden  tenor  glowed  with  pleasant  warmth 
all  through  the  harmonious  web  of  intertwining 
melodies.  The  concerted  pieces  were  for  the 
most  part  happy  in  the  rendering.  If  music  can 
be  witty,  if  wit  can  be  beautiful,  then  is  this  mu- 
sic of  the  "  Barber  of  Seville  "  most  beautiful 
and  witty. 

Third  Matinee.  On  Saturday  afternoon 
"  Don  Juan  "  was  repeated,  with  Patti's  Zerli- 
na  as  the  special  bait.     Of  course  a  crowd. 

Third  Sacred  Concert.  On  Sunday  eve- 
ning the  three  parts  of  the  programme  were  all 
miscellaneous.  The  most  noticeable  feature  was 
the  sacred  Overture  to  the  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  (!),  by  Nieolai, —  a  sparkling,  pretty 
overture  in  the  first  half,  but  running  into  sheer 
dance  music  at  the  end.  The  best  thing  was  the 
overture  to  Fidelia  (in  E)  ;  but  this,  and  all  the 
orchestral  pieces,  however  well  played,  sounded 
very  dead  as  the  orchestra  were  placed,  quite 
back  upon  the  stage,  where  envious  spaces  over- 
head and  on  both  sides  swallowed  up  their  sounds. 
Herr  Stigelli  was  again  the  hero  of  the  eve- 
ning.    He  sang  two  or  three  of  his  own  pleasing 
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Lieder  and  English  ballads  very  beautifully, 
without  that  overstraining  of  the  voice  which 
sometimes  defeats  his  artistic  purpose.  In  Schu- 
bert's Troclcne  Blumen  there  were  blemishes. 
Stigelli's  tenor  has  bad  long  and  laborious  wear  ; 
of  course  it  is  best  now  in  the  high  notes.  He  is 
an  earnest  and  accomplished  artist.  —  The  Can- 
tique  de  Noel,  sung  by  Mme.  Gazzaniga,  did 
not  seem  particularly  suited  to  her  ;  it  had  an  air 
of  constrained  solemnity,  and  brought  in  play  al- 
together too  much  of  those  loud  throaty  low  tones 
which  sound  more  exceptional  than  pleasing  in 
her  otherwise  richly  expressive  voice.  Mme. 
CoLSON  sang  Rossini's  l7\flammaius,  quite  cfl'ec- 
tively  ;  she  too  has  the  infirmity  of  the  tremolo.  — 
big.  JuNCA  gave  the  two  airs  of  Sarastro  with 
his  usual  dignity. 

Thirteenth  Night.  Last  Monday  Flotow's 
pretty,  but  o'er-sweetish,  and  now  hacknied 
"  Martha."  with  the  grotesque  cast  of  Sig.  Amo- 
Dio  in  the  role  of  farmer  Plunkett.  Brignoli 
of  course  used  his  advantage  in  the  air  •'  M'ap- 
pari ; "  Mme.  Colson  was  the  Martha,  and 
Mme.  Strakosch  the  Nancy.  We  were  not 
present. 

Fourteenth  Night. — On  Tuesday,  Brignoli 's 
benefit,  La  Favorita,  Donizetti's  Iieaviest  opera. 
The  chief  points  of  interest  were  the  tenore's  singing 
of  Spirto  (jeniil  and  other  passages,  (and  we  have 
rarely  heard  him  in  better  voice,  or  so  conscientious 
and  so  happy  in  the  use  of  it;)  and  Gazzaniga's 
acting  in  the  part  of  Lconore,  which  was  very  fine 
in  parts,  pathetic,  thrilling,  but  not  of  that  equal  ex- 
cellence which  she  showed  in  Sappho.  This  lady 
trnsts  to  the  inspirations  of  feeling ;  it  is  in  the 
crises  of  excitement  that  she  does  nobly  ;  at  such 
times  she  is  almost  great,  and  then  her  voice,  not  al- 
ways musically  faultless,  betrays  a  fine  dramatic 
quality  ;  instinctively  commanding  tones  of  fire  and 
tones  of  searching  tenderness  ;  but  spare  lis  the  low 
throaty  sounds  :  they  may  be  liked  the  choked  utteran. 
ces  of  passion,  but  they  lie  out  of  the  domain  of  Art. 
Sig.  Amodio  was  evidently  ill,  but  gave  the  part  of 
the  King  passably. 

Sig.  Muzio's  "  Garibaldi  Rataplan,"  though  it 
seemed  nothing  new  as  a  composition,  was  shouted 
between  the  acts  by  all  the  principals,  secondaries, 
and  choruses,  with  much  patriotic  vigor,  especially 
by  Gazzaniga,  and  made  an  inspiriting  episode. 

Fifteenth  Night.  Wednesday,  Adelina  Pat- 
Tt  in  another  new  role,  that  of  Elvira  in  I  Puritan i. 
Who  has  forgotten  that  first  appearance  here  in  Bos- 
ton of  Grisi  and  Mario  in  this  very  opera  ?,  Mario 
is  the  first  of  tenors,  and  in  this  pure,  heartfelt  Bell- 
ini melody,  from  the  first  notes  of  the  exquisite  quar- 
tet, A  te  o  cara,  his  voice  was  a  new  revelation  of 
beauty.  But  Brignoli  the  other  night  came  nearer 
to  him,  both  in  delicious  quality  of  voice,  and  in  del- 
icate, artistic  use  of  it,  than  he  or  any  one  has  done, 
within  our  hearing,  since.  Throughout  he  sang  it  ex- 
quisitely. In  the  final  duct  with  Elvira  ho  drew 
forth  tones  of  such  fineness,  purity  and  sweetness, 
as  one  cares  not  to  hear  excelled.  Really  the  man 
is  doing  his  best.  Is  it  the  inspiration  of  littla 
Patti,  or  have  Stigelli's  laurels  put  him  upon  his 
mettle  ?  It  is  well  to  know  what  lie  can  do.  Brig- 
noli is  not  Mario  ;  but  for  Elvira,  after  that  night's 
experience,  we  would  not  exchange  the  girl  Patti  for 
Grisi  again — certainly  by  no  means  as  regards  the 
singing.  She  looked  and  moved  the  fresh,  mod 
est,  affectionate,  artless  girl  which  the  music  and  the 
character  suggest.  She  acted  more  and  better  than 
we  have  seen-  her  do  before.  There  was  more  of 
positive  feeling  and  pathos  in  it.  The  playful  joy- 
ousness  of  the  scene  with  the  wedding  veil  was  charm- 


ing. But  best  of  all,  and  altogether  beautifid  and 
touching,  was  her  crazy  scene.  The  return  to 
her  senses  and'her  lover  was  as  natural  and  sweet  a 
piece  of  sudden  sunshine,  as  one  sees  in  life,  not  to 
speak  of  the  stage. 

As  for  her  singing,  we  rem.arked  more  than  usual 
the  want  of  fully  developed  power  in  her  voice,  to 
cope  with  orchestra  and  all  in  the  concerted  pieces  ; 
also,  in  the  beginning,  especially  where  you  first 
catch  the  sound  of  her  lovely  voice  in  the  prayer 
behind  the  scenes,  her  tones  quivered  to  a  degree  that 
betokened  weakness  or  timidity.  This  wore  off  as 
she  lost  herself  gradually  in  her  part.  Strength 
and  volume  seemed  the  only  want  ;  nothing  could 
be  more  true,  more  beautiful,  than  every  note  she 
uttered  ;  and  the  liquid  ease  and  evenness  and  finish 
with  which  the  voice  ran  through  the  rapid  passages 
of  »So«  vergine  vezzosa,  Vien  ililetto,  &c.,'was  truly  won" 
derful.  In  the  highest  passages  she  threw  in  those 
bright  points  of  light  (staccato),  which  are  a  feature 
of  her  sfnging,  with  tasteful  effect.  Her  plaintive 
cantabile,  too,  in  Qui  la  voce,  and  die  like,  was  in- 
stinct with  tenderness.  The  long  high  note  with 
which  she  enters  the  quartet,  A  te  o  cara,  hold  tlie 
charmed  sense  like  a  magnet ;  and  never  did  two 
voices  meet  and  blend  more  delicately  than  hers  with 
Brignoli  in  that  last  duet. 

SnsiNi,  with  the  hearty  bass  tones,  and  the  manly, 
generous  bearing,  made  an  excellent  Sig.  Georgio 
(his  old  part  in  the  Grisi  cast).  Sig.  Eerri  ap- 
peared to  less  advantage  than  usual  in  a  part  de- 
manding so  much  force  as  that  of  Ricardo  ;  theft-eHi- 
hle  of  the  voice  was  painfully  perceptible  ;  but  there 
was  dignity  throughout  his  action,  and  much  fine 
singing.  He  is  best  where  the  music  most  connects 
him  with  the  action,  aud  does  not  draw  him  out  to 
the  foot  lights  for  a  solo  effort.  And  these  baritone 
solos,  of  the  type  so  common  near  the  beginning  of 
every  modern  Italian  opera,  what  labored  commou- 
places  they  are  apt  to  be,  with  their  stereotyped  ca- 
denzas cut  to  order  to  bring  down  the  house  !  Your 
straining  stalwart  baritone  in  this  sort  of  solo  often 
reminds  us  of  the  male  dancer  in  the  ballet,  who  is 
literally  put  to  his  trumps  to  find  anything  interest- 
ing to  do,  and  can  only  make  bounds  into  the  air, 
and  whirl  his  body  round,  or  hit  his  heels  together, 
as  he  comes  down,  by  way  of  cadenza. 

The  choruses  and  instrumental  parts  were  uncom- 
monly well  rendered  ;  so  that  on  the  whole  we  do  not 
know  that  we  ever  enjoyed  these  melodious  heart- 
gushings  of  Bellini  more. 


Afternoon  Concerts. 

The  Orchestral  Union  continue  their  Wednes- 
day Concerts  with  success.  Last  week  the  princip.al 
feature  was  the  repetition  of  Haydn's  "  Farewell " 
Symphony.  In  looking  over  our  notice  of  the  first 
performance  we  find  it  printed  that  "the  finale  was 
only  interesting  from  the  dull  dropping  off  one  by  one 
of  the  musicians."     For  dull  read  droll. 

This  week  the  programme  was  as  follows  : 

1    Symphony.    No.  3 Mozart 

2.  Meiu  Lebewohl  an  Berlin Lumbye 

3.  Overture.    Faust Spohr 

4.  Serenade.     (By  request.) Schubert 

B    Alexandrian  Polka Strauss 

6.  Conjuration  and  Benediction.     From  Les 

Huguenots. Meyerbeer 

7.  Amor  Galop Bache 

The  Mozart  Symphony  was  the  charming  one  in 
E  flat,  with  the  graceful  and  popular  Minuet  and  Trio, 
and  seemed  to  be  appreciated.  The  Fausl  overture  in- 
terested and  impressed  us  much  more  than  most  things 
by  Spohr.  It  belongs  to  his  fresher  period.  There 
is  dignity  and  fullness  in  the  opening  and  closing 
parts  ;  and  the  fugue  point,  in  the  middle  portion, 
which  enters  in  the  clarinet,  and  passes  to  the  oboe, 
the  fagotto,  the  basses,  takes  you  along  with  quite  a 
winning  way.     The  trumpet  call,  too,  has  a  startling 


grandeur.  Without  being  wholly  free  from  Spohr's 
cloying  chromatics,  this  overture  has  more  vitality 
and  strength  than  the  "  Double-Symphony,"  at  all 
events. 


Musical  Chit-Caiat. 
Opera  still  reigns,  and  our  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club  are  forced  once  more  to  postpone  their 
Concerts.  There  are  hopes  that  when  they  resume 
them,  it  will  be  in  the  fine  new  hall  in  the  fine  new 
building  of  the  Messrs.  Chickering.  .  .  .  This  after- 
noon Rosina  Patti  sings  her  Una  voce  and  her  music 
lessons  in  "  The  Barber,"  for  the  third  time.  To- 
morrow night's  "Sacred"  programme  promises  much 
better  than  before.  Little  Patti  is  to  sing,  and  in 
pieces  worthy  of  her,  viz.  :  "  Hear  ye  Israel,"  from 
Elijah,  "With  Verdure  clad,"  and  the  duet  Qais  est 
homo,  with  her  sister.  Stigelli  will  give  two  new 
songs.  But  best  of  all,  and  nearest  to  the  character 
of  sacred,  in  the  emotions  it  awakens,  is  the  glo" 
rious  C  minor  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  for  which  the 
orchestra  will  be  strengthened  by  some  of  our  resi- 
dent musicians.  AVhy  not  place  the  orchestra  where 
they  can  be  heard,  in  their  proper  place  before  the 
stage  ?  If  scenic  effect  is  so  desirable,  why  sacrifice 
the  musical  effect  to  it,  when  it  would  be  so  easy  to 
dress  up  and  range  a  troop  of  supernumeraries  1 

mml  littelligtna. 

South  Danvers,  Mass. — The  Musical  Associa- 
tion in  this  town,  under  their  new  director,  Mr.  Kreiss- 
mann,  of  Boston,  gave  a  concert  Dec.  29th,  with  the 
following  nice  programme : 

Pabt  I. 

1.  Chorus — Awake  the  Harp,  (Creation) Haydn. 

2.  Song— Pity,  0  Saviour Stradella. 

3.  Quartet-  Oh,  how  lovely  is  Zion Kreis.'fmann. 

4.  Song — Jerusalem.  (St.  Paul,) Mendelssohn. 

5.  Chorus — When  round  abont  the  starry  throne. Handel. 

6.  Song — But  the  Lord  is  mindful Mendetssohn. 

7.  Chorus — The  heavens  are  telling,  (Creation) Haydn. 

Pari  n. 

1.  Part  Song— Early  Spring Mendelssohn. 

2.  Song — One  gentle  he.art Wallace. 

3.  Duet— The  purling  brook Poswanski. 

4.  Part  Song— The  Nightingale Mendelssohn. 

5.  Duet — I  would  that  my  love Mendelssohn. 

6.  Song— Parting Krebe 

7.  AVhat  mountaius,  what  oceans, Terdi. 

8.  Part  Song— The  Forest  Birds, Mendelssohn. 

The  history  of  this  Association  affords  an  instance 
of  the  quickening  and  strengthening  efi'ect  of  prac- 
tising good,  solid,  classical  music,  instead  of  the 
trivial  songs  and  glees  and  choruses  on  which  most 
musical  societies  in  the  country  spend  their  time. 
Formerly  the  soeiety  languished  ;  its  rehearsals  drag- 
ged ;  it  was  difliicult  to  get  members  together.  But 
the  taking  up  of  classical  works  for  practice  has  put 
a  new  life  into  it,  and  the  meetings  are  .attended  eag- 
erly and  constantly. 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  second  of  the  seventh 
series  of  concerts  by  the  American  Brass  Band,  was 
given  last  evening  in  Howard  Hall.  The  hall,  was 
well  filled,  while  the  music,  was  excellent.  The 
Band  has  seldom,  perhaps  never,  played  better,  and 
certainly  never,  in  this  cily,  to  an  audience  better 
qualified  to  judge  of  and  enjoy  its  performances. 
Mrs.  Long,  who  is  a  favorite  wtth  our  people,  sang 
four  of  her  prettiest  and  sweetest  ballads, — some  of 
them  twice  over, — and  yet  failed  to  respond  to  all  the 
importunities  of  the  audience.  Tnc  clarinet  |icr- 
forni.ance  of  Mr.  Ileise  w.is  highly  applauded  ;  and 
indeed  everything  was  satisfactory,  and  something 
over.  The  next  concert  is  to  come  oft'  on  Tuesdav 
evening  next,  on  which  occasion  Mrs.  Irving  Har- 
wood  will  appear  as  vocalist. — Post,  Jan.  18. 

Philadelphia. — M.  Gaertner's  Classical  Soiree, 
last  evening,  at  ChickerinLr's  Saloon,  was  attended 
by  a  select  and  discriminating  audience.  The  beau- 
tiful  Beethoven   quartet    (opus  18),  and  the  equally 
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beautiful  sonata  for  pianos  and  violin  (opus  47),  were 
well  performed.  Mr.  Gaertner's  Tiolin  solo  and  Mr. 
Benkert's  piano  solo  were  each  masterly.  The  sing- 
ing of  the  Saengerbund  was  the  least  successful  part 
of  a  very  interesting  musical  entertainment.  Mr. 
Gaertner's  next  concert  will  take  place  on  Thursday, 
February  3d. 

The  (Jermania  Orchestra  will  give  their  usual  pub- 
lic rehearsal,  to-morrow  afternoon,  with  the  following 
well  selected  programme : 

1.  Overture  to  Euryanthe Weber. 

2.  Chorus  from  Loheugrin Wagner. 

3.  Waltz.  (Kroirs  ball  d.inces.) Lumbye. 

4.  Andante,  from  Symphony,  No.  8 Beethoven. 

5.  Overture,  Mid.summer  Night's  Dream. . .  .Mendelssohn. 

6.  Finale,  from  Symphony,  No  3 Haydn. 

7.  Quartet  and  Chorus,  from  Don  Sebastian Donizetti. 

— Bulletin,  Jan.  20. 

New  Orleans. — From  , the  Picayune,  Jan.  11. — 
Last  evening,  at  the  new  Opera  House,  the  "  Etoile 
du  Nord  "  was  revived,  with  Preti  again  as  the  hero- 
ine.    The  opera  was  superbly  mounted.       *     *      # 

But,  though  Preti  sang  the  music  of  her  part  as 
well  and  as  effectively  as  ever  before,  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  it  was  not  the  Catharine  with  which 
she  originally  gratified  us.  She  almost  literally  walk- 
ed, perhaps  we  might  say  lounged,  through  the  part, 
giving  it  with  no  grace,  vivacity  or  esprit  whatever. 
#  #  #  M'lle  Feitlinger  doubled  the  parts  of  the 
young  peasant  bride,  and  one  of  the  vivandieres  of 
Peter's  camp.  The  first  of  these  has  never  before 
been  adequately  rendered  on  our  lyric  stage.  Feit- 
linger  made  it  a  decided  feature,  acting  as  well  as 
singing  it  most  charmingly.  The  laughing  and 
crying  song,  in  the  first  act,  her  part  in  the  rataplan 
chorus,  in  the  second,  and  in  the  fright-duet  with 
poor  George,  in  the  last,  when  she  thinks  him  in  dan- 
ger of  being  shot,  were  done  by  her  with  infinite  ex- 
pression and  effect ;  while,  in  the  third,  as  one  of  the 
vivandieres,  she  was  really  bewitching.  The  merry 
duet  she  and  her  fair  camp  companion  (M'me  Rich- 
er) sang  in  the  tent  of  the  King,  has  never  before 
been  given  with  near  so  much  spirit  and  success,  on 
our  stage. 

It  was  delightful  once  more  to  see  and  hear  Geni- 
brel  in  the  role  of  Peter.  We  do  not  see  how  this 
part  could  be  better  sung  and  acted  than  as  he  does 
both.  The  pretty  part  of  Danilowitz  (Petit),  first 
pastry  cook  and  afterwards  minister  (the  Menschikoff 
of  history),  was  very  nicely  sustained,  but  we  would 
have  liked  more  power,  more  force  in  its  rendering. 
M.  Petit  has  a  sweet  voice,  but  it  lacks  strength,  and 
comes  over  that  massive  orchestra  almost  like  a  dis- 
tant echo.  Debrinay  was  funny  enough  as  George, 
and  Vanlair  was  a  very  good  Oalmuc  in  one  act,  and 
corporal  in  the  others. 

The  sparkling  opera  of  Auber,  the  "  Crown  Dia- 
monds," was  given  last  evening  at  the  Orleans  the- 
atre to  a  good  and  appreciating  bouse.  So  we  are 
told  by  one  who  was  present,  and  who  was  ecstatic 
over  Dalmont,  as  Catarina.  We  can  realize  that  this 
would  be  a  role  most  perfectly  adapted  to  her  style 
and  powers. 

Jan.  15. — We  have  had  two  notable  operatic  events 
in  our  city  during  the  week  past,  the  performance  of 
"  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment  "  by  M'lle  Peitlin- 
ger,  and  that  of  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  by 
M'lle  St.  Urbain ;  both  at  the  new  Opera  House. 
Besides  these,  there  have  been  satisfactory  perform- 
ances, both  at  the  new  and  the  old  opera  houses. 
To-morrow  evening  we  are  to  have  at  the  new  house 
the  first  performance  of  the  "Jewess"  of  Halevy, 
with  a  cast  of  great  strength.  The  "Martha"  of 
Flotow  will  be  the  first  novelty  of  the  season  and  may 
be  expected  to  be  announced  within  the  month.  St. 
Urbain  is  to  be  the  Martha. 

We  have  had  a  grand  concert  at  the  new  opera 
house,  given  by  M'rae  Do  Vernay,  the  violinist,  at 
which  she  was  assisted  by  several  of  the  artists  of 
Mr.  Boudousquie"s  company,  and  others.  Pecuni- 
arily this  concert  was  a  success.  M'me  De  Veniay 
goes  next  to  Havana,  where  she  will  give  one  or 
more  concerts. 

Brooklyn,  N.   Y. — The  Philharmonic  Society 
gave   their  third  concert  of  the   season  on    Saturday 
evening,  Jan.  14,  with  the  following  programme  : 
Second  Symphony,  in  C  (Opus  61  "  Oscari."). .  .R.  Schumann 

Duet — "Pietosaal  Padre,"  Pirata Bellini 

(With  orchestral  accompaniment.) 
Madame  Albertini  and  Signor  Beaucarde. 

Allegro  Concerto — (Pianoforte) C.  Mayer 

Mr.  M.  J.  Loretz. 

Eomanza — *'  Una  Furtiva  lagrima,"  Elisir  d'Amore. .  .Donizetti 

Madame  Albertini. 

Overture — "  Jessonda," L.  Spohr 

Aria—"  I  tuoi  Freqnenti  Palpiti,''  Niobe.' Pacini 

Madame  Albertini. 


Concerto  Polka— (Pianoforte) M.  J  Loretz 

Mr.  M.  J.  Loretz. 

Duet — "  Mira  la  bianca  luna,"  Soirees  Musicales Rossini 

Madame  Albertini  and  Signor  Beaucarde. 
Overture — "  Robespierre  " H.  Litolff 

The  Musical  World  says  : 

The  room  was  crowded,  and  the  performance  a 
success.  Schumann's  Symphony  was  excellently 
performed,  as  was  also  the  overture  to  "Jesson- 
da," by  Louis  Spohr.  The  overture  "  Robespierre  " 
is  a  remarkable  composition,  and  does  infinite  credit 
to  its  composer,  Henri  Litolff,  who  has  in  this  work 
aimed  to  depict  impressions  and  incidents  of  the 
early  days  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  The  vo- 
cal music  was  even  better  than  usual,  especially  the 
Romance  from  "  L'Elisir,"  which  was  sung  charm- 
ingly by  Mons.  Beaucarde.  Mr.  Loretz  is  a  young 
and  rising  performer  on  the  piano  forte,  and  we  have 
to  compliment  him  on  his  performance ;  but  we 
would  suggest  that,  however  well  played,  such  a 
trifling  motif  as  "  Gentle  Annie,"  even  used  as  an 
encore  piece,  affords  a  poor  contrast  to  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  programme,  and  is  somewhat  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  Philharmonic  concert. 

Banooe,  Me. — From  the  Whig  and  Courier,  Jan. 
19. — The  Concert  given  by  the  Bangor  Band  last 
Tuesday  evening,  was  a  delightful  one,  and  the  per- 
formances were  most  enthusiastically  encored.  Miss 
Anna  Hill,  of  Boston,  possesses  a  voice  of  remark- 
able sweetness  and  pnrity,  and  the  execution  of  her 
parts  (  Vedrai  Carina,  and  Dove  Solo,  fay  Mozart,  and 
Alary's  Polka  Song),  evinced  both  talent  and  culture 
of  no  ordinary  degree.  The  songs  and  performances 
of  our  own  home  talent  must  have  been  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  our  citizens,  if  they  take  any  pride  in 
their  real  treasures.  The  Band  played  admirably, 
and  with  sweet  and  subdued  tones,  avoiding  that 
harshness  and  stunning  effect  which  usually  charac- 
terizes instrumental  concerts.  The  comet  solo  was 
rendered  with  skill,  and  deserved  the  applause  which 
it  called  forth.  The  solo  with  the  violoncello  was 
one  of  the  very  best  we  have  evar  heard  played  upon 
that  difficult  instrument.  The  audience  was  large 
and  composed  of  the  select  and  the  fashion  of  our 
good  city. 

New  York. — The  Philharmonic  Society  contin- 
ues its  efforts,  single  handed,  in  the  interpretation  for 
us  of  classical  music.  For  sixteen  years,  now,  it  has 
been  our  only  stay  and  support,  so  far  as  good  instru- 
mental music  is  concerned. 

If  it  seem  matter  of  reproach  to  us  that,  in  this 
city  of  a  million  hearers,  there  is  but  one  society  that 
pretends  to  give  us  any  instrumental  music  worth  lis- 
tening to,  and  then  only  four  or  five  concerts  in  a 
year,  nevertheless  we  may  profoundly  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  fact  that  this  Society,  whether  as  re- 
gards the  excellence  of  the  character  of  the  music 
that  it  performs,  or  the  ability  of  the  members  to 
perform  that  music,  is  equalled  by  bnt  few  in  the 
world.  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  and  then  New  York. 
[What  of  Leipzig  ■!— Ed. 

This  is  doing  well  enough,  and  certainly  leaves  no 
room  for  complaint.  Jenny  Lind  was  pleased  to  say 
that  she  had  rarely  heard  a  finer  orchestra,  and  she 
probably  was  candid  in  saying  so.  The  second  con- 
cert of  the  season  was  given  shortly  since,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  The  programme  wras  one  of 
the  best  that  we  have  had  for  several  years. 

In  grateful  and  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  Spohr  (an  honorary  member  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  recently  deceased),  a  solemn  and  stately 
larghetto  from  his  best  work  (the  Consecration  of 
Tones)  opened  the  concert.  To  this  succeeded  a 
fine  Symphony  (No.  1)  by  Robert  Schumann,  the 
modern  Beethoven,  as  the  Germans  style  him,  full  of 
the  fire  of  that  genius  that  finished  its  race  so  sadly 
and  suddenly.  Few  symphonies  that  have  ever 
been  played  in  this  city  have  received  such  spon- 
taneous and  hearty  recognition  as  this,  and  we  re- 
commend the  study  of  the  piano  score  to  all  those 
interested  in  classical  music. 

The  programme  continued  with  an  overture  to 
Faust,  by  Richard  Wagner — reflecting  more  clearly 
than  we  could  have  believed  possible,  the  wild 
yearning  afier  the  unattainable,  and  the  fevered  and 
exciting  life  of  Goethe's  hero. 

A  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra — the  one  in  E, 
by  Beethoven — and  Von  Weber's  ever  fresh  and 
charming  overture  to  Oberon,  completed  a  list  of 
pieces  such  as  is  seldom  found  on  a  single  pro- 
gramme. 

For  the  next  concert  the  Society  announces  Men- 
delssohn's symphony  in  A,  the  overture  to  Manfred, 
by  Robert  Schumann,  and  a  festival  overture  by 
Lachner.  The  rehearsiils  of  the  Society  are  held  at 
the  Academy,  on  the  afternoons  of  alteniate  Wed- 
nesdays.— Century,  Jan.  21. 
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Mnsio  Br  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  r;ipidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplier. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocalj  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
The  Vesper  chime.     Song,  Geo.  Linley.  25 

A  peaceful,  placid  melody,  expressive  of  that  feeling 
of  pious  devotion  which  the  chiming  of  the  vesper- 
bell,  calling'  to  prayer,  awakens  in  catholic  countries. 


The  rose  aud  the  vow.    Ballad. 


Sam.  Lover.  25 


Sentimental  poetry  treating  of  vows  "  frailer  than 
the  rose,"  to  which  a  melody  is  added  which  would  be 
charming  even  without  the  words. 

This  own  dear  girl  of  mine.  F.  Wallersidn,  25 

Very  pleasing.  This  song  needs  only  be  known  to 
obtain  a  wide  popularity.  - 

There,  delinquent.     (Qui  furbone.)    Duet. 

"  Dei'  Freysckutz."  40 

This  is  the  splendid  duet  between  Agathe  and 
Anetta,  in  which  the  elastic  vivacity  of  the  latter  con- 
trasts with  the  melancholy  moodjof  the  former.  The 
strains  of  the  two  voices  form  a  delicious  contrast,  as 
pleasing  as  original.  This  duet  corresponds  with  the 
German  "  Schelm,  halt  fest." 

Instrumental  Music. 

Sonata  for  two  performers,  op.  37.     A.  ViahelU.  1,00 
Recommended  by  Julius  Knorr  and  other  acknowl- 
edged authorities  as  a  work  of  great  intrinsic  merit 
and  at  the  same  time  very  valuable  for  somewhat  ad- 
vanced pupils. 

Scots  wha  hae.  Transcription.     Brinley  Richards.  35 

Elegant  and  tasteful,  like  all  compositions  of  tho 
fashionable  author. 

M'appari  tutt*  amor.     (How  so  fair.)      Kondo. 

Henry  Schioing.  25 

An  easy  arrangement  of  the  both  graceful  and  pa- 
thetic air.    Excellent  as  a  lesson-piece. 

De  Beriot's  Sixth  air  varie*     Violin  and  Piano. 

Dc  Beriot.  75 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  favorite  one  of  those  spark- 
ling airs  by  Beriot,  which  will  remain  for  a  long  time 
yet  the  most  effective  solo  pieces  for  a  mixed  audience. 

Nobil  signor.     (Page's  air  from  "Huguenots.") 

Pluto  and  Piano.  Pratton.  25 

No  caso  equal.     (Page's  air  from  *'  Huguenots.") 

Flute  and  piano.  Pratten.  25 

Tutto  e  sprezzo.  (Tenor  air  from  "  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers." Piute  and  Pianrf.  Pratten.  25 
Easy  arrangements,  whicb  strictly  adhere  to  the 
original  airs  and  give  them  in  the  most  clear  and 
sti-iking  form.  They  are  written  for  the  amusement 
of  two  amateurs,  the  one  a  pianist,  the  other  a  flute- 
player,  and  consequently  are  void  of  difficulties  for 
either  instrument. 

Books. 

Czernt's  101  Prepakatort  Lessons.  Of 
moderate  difficulty,  expressly  composed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  Instruction  of  Youth  on  the  Piano- 
forte, to  which  are  added  twenty  Pive-fingered 
Exercises,  and  six  new  studies  for  the  left  hand 
alone.     Three  parts,  each  75  cts.     Complete,  2,00 

These  exercises  have  stood  the  test  of  the  mo«t  rigid 
criticism.  They  combine  all  that  in  this  species  of 
composition,  the  most  correct  judgmentaud  the  most 
classical  and  pure  taste  can  produce.  Tha  recent  ad- 
ditions made  by  the  author  to  this  edition  alone  has 
ranked  it  as  the  standard  copy — it  having  been  entirely 
revised  and  enlarged  with  several  requisite  improve- 
ments by  him. 
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In  our  Boat. 

By  Miss  Mui,0C[I. 
Stars  trembling  o'er  us  and  sunset  before  us, 

Mountains  in  shadow  and  forests  asleep ; 
Down  the  dim  river  we  float  on  for  ever, 

Spcalc  not,  ah  breathe  not,  there^s  peace  on  the  deep. 

Come  not,  pale  Sorrow,  flee  till  to-morrow, 
Rest  softly  falling  o^er  eyelids  that  weep  ; 

While  down  the  river  we  float  on  for  ever. 
Speak  not,  ail  breathe  not,  there's  peace  on  the  deep. 

As  the  waves  cover  the  depths  we  glide  over. 

So  let  the  past  in  forgetfulness  sleep, 
VThile  down  the  river  we  float  on  for  ever, 

Speak  not,  ah  breathe  not,  there's  peace  on  the  deep. 

Heaven  shine  alxtve  us,  bless  all  that  love  us, 
All  whom  we  love  in  thy  tenderness  keep! 

While  down  the  river  we  float  on  for  ever. 
Speak  not,  ah  breathe  not,  there's  peace  on  the  deep. 


(Translated  for  this  Journal.} 

Mozart's  Magic  Flute. 

BY   A.   OULIBICHEFF. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  peculiar  relation 
which  existed,  as  if  by  a  silent  understanding, 
between  Mozart  and  certain  of  his  intimate 
friends.  On  the  part  of  the  friends,  repeated  re- 
quests for  services  or  money  ;  on  Mozart's  part,  a 
constant  yieldinp;  to  such  requests  wherever  they 
were  made.  The  composition  of  the  "  Magic 
Flute  "  (Die  Zauberflote)  was  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  this.  ScHiKANEDER  (the  Vienna  man- 
ager, then  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  turning  to 
Mozart  as  a  last  hope),  had  said  to  him  :  "  Write 
me  for  my  theatre  an  opera,  entirely  in  the  taste 
of  the  present  Viennese  public ;  you  can  also 
put  in  what  is  necessary  to  the  connoisseur  and 
to  your  own  reputation ;  but  take  care  especi- 
ally that  you  provide  for  ordinary  people  of  all 
classes.  I  will  furnish  you  the  text,  will  provide 
decorations  &c.,  everything  as  people  now-a-days 
desire  to  have  it."  "  I  will  undertake  it,"  Mo- 
zart had  replied.  This  remarkable  conversation 
will  afford  us  a  basis  for  the  examination  of  the 
work,  to  which  it  gave  occasion. 

By  entering  into  such  a  compact,  Mozart,  as  a 
man  of  his  word,  was  forced  to  do  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  Schikaneder,  which  he  always  had  done 
only  sparingly  and  most  reluctantly  when  his 
own  interests  only  were  in  question.  Out  of 
love  for  the  manager,  this  most  aristocratic  of 
composers  let  himself  down  to  flatter  the  taste  of 
ordinary  people  of  all  classes,  to  "  tickle  the  long 
ears,"  in  a  word  to  do  what  he  had  formerly  re- 
fused even  to  his  father.  Courage,  says  he  to 
himself,  let  us  submit  to  the  execution  with  a 
good  grace.  And  instantly  he  blows  into  a 
wretched  flute,  to  regulate  the  movements  of  a 
half  dozen  stage  supernumaries,  who  go  upon  all 
fours,  a  very  unnatural  gait  for  a  human  being, 
even  if  he  be  a  supernumerary  ;  he  sets  a  lot  of 
Moors  to  dancing  in  spite  of  themselves  to  the 
tones  of  a  chime  of  bells ;  he  makes  a  bird-catch- 
er and  his  wife  sing  you  a  great  duet  upon  the 
syllable  pa,  pa,  pu)  pa,  and  always  pa.  But  that 
is  nothing.  The  composer  of  Don  Giovanni  sub- 
mits his  work  to   the  control,  to  the  additions,  to 


the  veto  of  Schikaneder ;  since  it  was  that  per- 
son's way  to  garble  scores,  and  patch  in  pieces  of 
his  own  invention.  Mozart  does  this,  and  all 
Vienna  pours  to  the  theatre  en  masse,  all  Ger- 
many cries  Iiravo,  it  rains  praises  and  orders  upon 
the  head  of  the  more  than  obliging  musician,  and 
the  world  admiringly  remembers  the  extraordin- 
ary child,  whose  name  it  had  well  nigh  forgotten 
since  he  had  become  a  far  more  extraordinary 
man.  For  the  first  time  a  prodigious  popularity 
invests  this  famous  name.  And  so  it  was  to  his 
only  national  and  at  the  same  time  European 
triumph,  achieved  in  his  dramatic  career,  that 
Mozart  owed  the  denial  of  his  principles  as  an 
artist,  the  sacrifice  of  his  strongest  aversions  in 
behalf  of  a  wretch,  who  robbed  him  of  his  own 
share  in  the  profit. 

They  tell  us,  Mozart  was  the  first  who  made 
merry  over  the  applause  with  which  his  opera 
was  for  the  most  part  received ;  among  his  inti- 
mate companions  he  almost  died  with  laughing. 
Our  present  opera-makers,  I  fancy,  laugh  easily 
in  their  sleeves  when  they  reflect  what  brings 
them  sometimes  the  most  fame  and  money. 

The  head  of  the  enterprise  had  most  gracious- 
ly permitted  his  colleague  to  put  in  something 
for  the  connoisseurs,  if  he  felt  inclined.  It  will 
be  readily  believed  that  Mozart  availed  himself 
of  this  permission.  The  more  keen  his  sense  of 
guilt  and  shame  at  working  under  Schikaneder's 
lead,  the  more  earnestly  he  sought  to  make  it 
good  again  with  himself  in  those  parts  of  the 
work  which  had  been  left  to  his  own  discretion. 
The  compensation  turned  out  greater  in  propor- 
tion than  the  sacrifice,  and  yet  it  did  not  spoil 
the  story.  Great  musical  beauties  of  the  first  rank 
were  offset  against  the  decorations  and  machin- 
ery, the  little  couplets  and  the  grand  bravura 
arias;  the  bird -man  and  the  human  quadrupeds 
wrought  toleration  for  Sarastro  and  his  protege's, 
the  chorus  of  dancing  negroes  for  the  choruses 
of  priests ;  the  Pan's  flute  and  the  bells  for  the 
overture ;  and  in  this  way  our  hero  knew  how  to 
prevent  his  future  fame  from  suffering  under  too 
great  an  increase  of  present  popularity.  "We 
must  therefore  recognize  in  this  opera  two  en- 
tirely different  portions ;  their  separation  is  al- 
ready indicated  by  the  text,  but  still  more  ob- 
viously in  the  style  of  the  composition.' 

The  first, — which,  so  to  say,  remained  obscure  in 
Mozart's  life-time  and  long  after  his  death — in- 
cludes the  parts  of  Sarastro,  Tamino,  and  Pa- 
mina ;  the  choruses  and  marches  of  the  priests  of 
Isis  ;  nearly  all  the  ensemble  pieces,  the  finales 
(especially  the  last  one),  and  the  overture. 

In  the  other  portion  are  found  the  elements  of 
the  original  popularity  of  the  work ;  the  Queen 
of  the  Night,  with  her  bravura  airs ;  Papageno 
and  Papagena;  Monostatos  and  his  Moors,  to- 
gether with  their  cousins,  the  music-loving  lions 
and  monkeys,  which  come  up  to  hear  the  flute 
solo ;  in  a  word,  all  the  figures  worthy  of  the 
brain  of  Schikaneder,  which  were  supported 
upon  light  and  to  this  day  pleasing  melodies 
which   in   their  freshness   must   have  been   still  | 


more  so.  These  were  the  parts  which  every- 
where in  Germany,  in  city  and  in  country,  in 
salons  and  in  beer-houses,  made  the  fortune  of 
the  "  Magic  Flute."  Soon  the  Parisian  ama- 
teurs themselves  forget  Gluck  and  Piccini,  and 
sang  as  well  as  they  could :  La  vie  est  un  voy- 
age, tachons  de  rembellir,  ("  Life  let  us  cherish,") 
which  translated  itself  with  astonishing  fidelity 
in  the  German  text  of  Papageno's  song :  Ein 
Madchen  oder  Weibchen,  §-c. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

An  Evening  with  the  Virtuoso  and  Ms 
PupiL 

When  the  pupil  discovered  I  had  never  heard 
his  master,  the  eminent  virtuoso  on  the  violin,  he 
forthwith  proposed  I  should  devote  an  evening  to 
hear  the  performances  which  had  previously  awa- 
kened so  much  admiration  within  his  own  mind. 
The  master  of  tone  dwells  in  a  somewhat  quiet 
portion  of  the  city,  and,  having  been  led  up  into 
a  neatly  furnished  chamber,  we  patiently  awaited 
the  appearance  of  the  justly  celebrated  musician. 

In  the  absence  of  its  owner  the  apartment  it- 
self was  sufficiently  interesting  —  the  walls  were 
hung  with  the  portraits  of  all  the  great  celebri- 
ties of  musical  history,  and  among  these  I  was 
pleased  to  find  the  remarkable  face  of  Paganini, 
in  which  a  marked  Italian  physiognomy  seemed 
tinged  with  a  German  expression.  Close  by 
hung  the  portraits  of  Vieuxtemps,  Henselt,  Schu- 
mann and  others,  and,  in  a  conspicuous  position, 
was  seen  suspended  the  picture  of  Mozart  en- 
gaged in  his  first  performance  of  Don  Giovanni 
on  the  piano,  before  an  assemblage  of  courtly 
personages.  Those  portraits  represented  minds 
that  had  taught  the  world  to  think  by  the  medium 
of  tone ;  the  result  of  their  teachings  had  long 
since  been  felt  all  the  world  over,  and  the  beauty 
of  their  tone-language  never  fades  in  the  wear 
of  long  usage,  never  becomes  obsolete  by  the  in- 
troduction of  new  forms  or  new  prescriptions  as 
to  the  mode  by  which  those  forms  are  to  be  re- 
garded. The  virtuoso  delayed  his  coming,  and 
to  fill  up  the  interval,  the  pupil  sat  down  at  the 
piano  and  discoursed  with  me  in  some  of  his  own 
musical  pencillings.  The  force  of  his  delinea- 
tions was  not  lost  upon  me ;  they  corresponded 
fully  with  my  own  imaginings,  as  they  at  times 
both  sleeping  and  waking,  fly  across  my  mind  du- 
ring those  fortunate  moments  when  melody  guides 
the  current  of  thought. 

I  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  the  tone- 
masters  to  my  friend  the  pupil.  Was  his  lan- 
guage his  own,  or  was  it  borrowed  '!  Were  his 
descriptions  the  embodiment  of  his  own  soul's 
revelations,  or  had  they  passed  tlu-ough  the  minds 
of  other  profound  thinkers  ?  Many  a  tone- 
thought  I  know  is  universal ;  instrumentation 
may  give  it  another  form,  but  the  musical  element 
of  the  thought  remains  the  same.  Some  souls 
feel  intensely,  some  hearts  leap  gladly,  some  sor- 
rowful beings  fall  into  the  minor  key  of  sadness, 
and  discourse  in  the  language  of  Mendelssohn. 
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All  these  various  schools  of  music  have  their  rep- 
resentatives, but  in  tracing  everj'  tone-creation 
to  its  source  we  infallibly  arrive  at  an  identity. 

These  and  similar  reflections  came  upon  me  as 
the  pupil  concluded  his  Faiitaisie,  and  in  a  few 
moments  after  the  virtuoso  appeared.  His  man- 
ner and  salutation  were  emphatically  German, 
distinguished  by  vivacity,  heart,  sympathy.  How 
difBcult  for  an  American,  sailing  as  he  does  with 
such  a  heavy  ballast  of  leaden,  material,  every- 
day thought,  to  undergo  a  German  reception  ! 
If  he  even  wishes  to  respond  to  the  compliments 
of  his  new  acquaintance,  his  well-trained  gravity 
and  his  cold  education  v/ill  not  suffer  him  to  be- 
tray an  emotion.  I  had  tried  the  experiment, 
however,  of  unlearning  all  this  by  a  brief  sojourn 
in  Germany  some  two  years  since,  and  felt  my- 
self somewhat  at  home  with  the  virtuoso.  In  all 
the  outward  expression  of  self  he  was  as  perfectly 
childlike  as  the  pupil.  It  would  seem  as  if  those 
genuine  sons  of  musical  genius  knew  no  guile  ; 
conventionality  never  spoils  them ;  they  remain 
true  to  nature.  How  many  more  ornaments  to 
society  would  we  have,  if  this  could  be  said  ot 
men  and  women  in  general !  I  was  delighted 
with  the  naivete  and  the  perfect  ingenuousness 
displayed  in  all  his  expressions.  Like  many  oth- 
ers of  his  class,  be  had  obtained  the  key  to  the 
entrance  of  society  without  falling  a  prey  to  its 
follies  or  being  imbued  with  its  falseness. 

It  was  near  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  ere  all 
the  preliminaries  for  the  concert  were  arranged, 
and  before  commencing  the  entertainment  a 
pleasing  little  tale  in  reference  to  the  violin  was 
told  me. 

Opening  a  case  that  lay  near  me,  the  virtuoso 
drew  forth  an  instrument  that  had  gone  through 
a  long  and  eventful  career — it  was  the  violin  of 
Paganini ; — it  had  passed  from  him  into  the 
hands  of  Vieuxtemps,  thence  to  Leonard,  and 
from  him  to  its  present  owner.  It  was  a  gloj-ious 
Cremona,  and  bore  upon  its  inner  surface  the 
name  of  its  maker  Straduarius,  1722.  The 
slightest  touch  made  it  vibrate,  and  in  gently 
drawing  the  bow  across  the  strings,  it  left  a  tre- 
mor on  the  instrument  which  lasted  more  than  a 
minute.  The  gloss  of  the  outer  surface  had  long 
since  disappeared,  flaws  and  cracks  had  evidently 
been  repaired,  and  the  thing  itself,  which  was 
about  to  send  forth  such  grand  conceptions,  was 
ungainly,  and  if  hung  up  for  sale  would  have 
found  no  purchaser.  Yet  it  was  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  enthusiasm  the  virtuoso  showed  for  his 
favorite  companion.  He  fondled  it  like  a  child, 
he  exhibited  to  me  all  its  beauties ;  for  such  they 
appeared  in  his  own  eyes.  He  drew  his  bow 
across  its  magical  strings  to  exhibit  its  vibratory 
powers,  and  when  he  had  concluded  the  episode 
of  the  Paganini  violin,  he  took  his  place  before 
his  music  stand,  the  pupil  seated  himself  at  the 
piano,  and  the  soiree  opened  with  a  Sonata  in  C 
minor  (opus  30)  of  Beethoven. 

The  beautiful  Adagio,  which  forms  the  second 
part  of  the  composition  was  not  lost  upon  me,  the 
sole  listener  of  the  masterly  performance.  It 
was  like  all  the  adagios  of  Beethoven,  made  up 
of  rich  and  pregnant  chords,  expressive  of  a 
soul's  yearnings  for  unseen  and  untasted  joys,  a 
calm  submission  to  that  which  is  and  cannot  be 
changed,  a  reconciliation  with  the  harder  fates 
that  beset  us  as  we  pass  onward  towards  the  goal 
of  eternity.  Through  all  this,  however,  gleams 
of  eternal  beauty  shine  forth,  and  when  the  heart 


has  done  with  its  repinings  and  its  mixed  emo- 
tions of  grief,  despair,  hope  and  joy,  if  rises  up 
suddenly  into  that  gay  mood  indicated  by  the 
third  part  called  the  Scherzo.  The  light  and 
lively  Scherzo  reveals  the  truth  that  the  mind  is 
never  lost  in  the  imaginings  of  despair ;  and  the 
Beethoven  Sonata,  richly  instructive  in  all  its 
teachirgs,  holds  up  to  view  a  mirror  of  man's  in- 
ner life  in  his  progress  from  one  stage  of  feeling 
to  another. 

If,  in  the  history  of  human  despondency,  a 
Scherzo  does  not  follow  the  moments  of  darkest 
gloom,  it  is  not  because  man  is  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving its  influence,  but  rather  because  he  has 
resolved  to  dwell  upon  one  side  of  the  picture  ot 
his  life.  Not  the  least  pleasing  portion  of  this 
fine  Sonata  was  the  Finale.  This  is  the  7-evietu  of 
past  thoughts,  a  retrospect  of  all  the  conflicting 
actions  of  the  soul  as  we  bring  them  up  under  fi- 
nal consideration.  We  have  recovered  from  de- 
spondency, but  all  the  imaginings  of  hope,  and 
fear,  all  the  buoyancy  of  elevated  desire  and  viva- 
cious pleasure  commingle,  and  thus  form  a  trans- 
cript of  what  had  previously  passed  within  us. 

The  Sonata  was  followed  by  a  Fantaisie  for 
piano  and  violin,  by  Franz  Schubert.  The  great 
merit  of  Beethoven,  like  that  of  all  so-called  high 
art,  is  his  spirituality,  his  power  in  portraying 
man  throughout  all  the  gradations  of  his  emo- 
tional history ;  and  in  following  out  the  intentions 
of  Schubert's  Fantaisie,  we  necessarily  must  per- 
ceive the  distance  at  which  he  stands  from  the 
position  of  Beethoven.*  The  description  of  this 
Fantaisie  is  a  material  one  ;  we  find  in  it  a  re- 
semblance to  the  rushing  of  the  storm  through 
the  forest,  which  finally  subsides  into  a  low,  gen- 
tle moaning  and  then  sinks  to  rest. 

It  discloses  no  emotions,  as  does  the  Sonata, 
opus  30,  but  it  rather  aims  at  making  us  aware 
that  in  the  outer  world,  there  are  themes  for 
study  fully  as  worthy  of  our  attention  as  the  ele- 
ments which  lie  within  us. 

Yet  the  concluding  strains  of  Franz  Schubert 
lulled  the  soul  into  a  delicious  mood,  and  as 
those  last  notes  fell  upon  my  ear,  I  vainly  wished 
that  both  master  and  pupil  might  be  inspired  by 
the  moment  to  repeat  the  tone  poetry  they  had 
just  been  reciting  together. 

The  gem  of  this  memorable  evening  was  the 
solo,  pei'formed  by  the  virtuoso  on  the  violin, 
"  Gott  erhah'  den  Kaiser,"  by  Leonard,  being  a 
souvenir  of  Haydn.  The  master  made  an  at- 
tempt to  excuse  himself  from  entering  upon  this 
difficult  performance,on  the  plea  of  previous  over- 
exertion, but  the  pupil  was  desirous  I  should  be 
led  into  the  mysteries  of  this  exquisite  production, 
as  rendered  by  the  accomplished  musician  who 
stood  before  us,  and  he  accordingly  overcame  his 
scruples. 

In  preparing  himself  for  the  task,  the  virtuoso 
seemed  to  be  entering  upon  a  soul-struggle  ;  he 
viewed  and  reviewed  his  favorite  Cremona, — he 
tried  its  tones  and  then  tested  the  mobility  of  his 
fingers.  He  appeared  like  the  individual  who 
before  taking  some  fearful  leap,  first  looks  across, 
the  chasm,  doubts  his  ability, — feels  a  newly  in- 
spired power  come  over  him,  and  then  ventures 
upon  the  feat. 

The  solitary  auditor  of  this  charming  solo,  for 

*Th53  remark  will  not  apply  to  Schubert  as  a  Tvliole  ;  for  in 
the  exquisite  morceau,  "  Lob  der  Thrdnen,^^  and  other  con- 
genial pieces,  he  allows  room  for  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of 
the  heart  to  give  themselves  utterance. 


the  pupil  was  at  intervals,  engaged  at  the  piano, 
Avas  not  a  little  perplexed  at  many  of  those  tri- 
umphs of  musical  manifestation  which  the  initi- 
ated alone  can  comprehend.  Tliework  of  Leon- 
ard is  replete  with  beautiful  conceptions,  and 
being  founded  on  the  sweet  simplicit)'  of  Haydn, 
conveys  to  the  mind  the  chastencss  of  that  old 
tone-poet  by  the  medium  of  modern  instrumenta- 
tion. 

The  original  piece  of  Haydn,  "  Gnit  erJtaW 
den  Kaiser,"  was  certainly  a  simple  thought ;  the 
elaboration  of  that  thought  by  the  aid  of  such 
masterly  execution  as  I  heard  to-night  raised  it 
up  to  a  grand  conception ;  for  this  is  the  result 
of  all  intellectual  music,  which  has  its  ground 
theme  in  the  artlessness  of  the  human  heart. 
Having  thus  far  spoken  chiefly  in  favor  of  the 
master,  I  would  feign  pay  a  passing  tiibute  to 
the  rising  genius  and  amiable  qualities  of  the 
pupil. 

He  is  3'et  a  young  man  and  is  built  up,  under 
many  adverse  circumstances,  on  the  foundation 
of  a  sincere  love  of  his  own  beautiful  art.  He  is 
purely  musical  in  his  whole  intellectual  structure ; 
he  is  so  absorbed  in  the  feelings  which  constitute 
the  true  lover  of  tone,  that  he  never  gives  way 
to  the  material  afl^lictions  of  earth,  as  other  beings 
are  wont  to  do,  but  interprets  everything  he  sees 
by  a  musical  medium.  Nature  is  never  appreci- 
ated in  her  barely  sensuous  aspects — she  must 
needs  pass  through  tone  to  become  palpable,  to 
become  satisfactory  to  the  soul,  to  answer  the 
ends  for  which  his  musico-poetical  nature  has 
been  created. 

This  indifierence  to,  and  forgetfulness  of,  all 
else  but  that  which  harmonizes  and  combines 
with  the  artist's  self  is  peculiar  to  genius  of  every 
cast — it  forms  the  grand  element  of  genius,  for 
where  there  is  no  concentration  of  mental  pow- 
er, there  can  be  but  little  hope  of  any  transcen- 
dent results.  It  is  to  this  concentration  of 
thought  on  one  subject,  on  one  absorbing  aim  of 
life,  that  the  pupil  owes  his  distinguished  power 
of  retention.  A  motive  once  heard  is  never  for- 
gotten— and  even  when  the  theme  is  clothed  in 
the  most  elaborate  thought,  his  memory  wanders 
amid  all  its  mazes,  and  holds  them  up  before  you 
with  astonishing  accuracy.  Like  the  master 
himself,  the  disposition  of  the  pupil  is  so  guileless 
that  the  two  companions  are  like  children  of  a 
larger  growth.  How  pleasant  is  the  recollection 
of  the  evening  spent  amid  the  musical  recreations 
of  the  pupil  and  his  master  !  J.  H. 
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ENTK  ACTE     CRITICS. 

I  think  it  was  Shelley  wlio  perpetrated  the  follow- 
ing wise  apothegm,  levelled  at  critics  in  general : — 
"  Coniemporari/  a-iticism  d!spl<ri/s  to genins  the  amount  of 
ignorance  against  2uhich  it  luis  to  contend/' 

At  any  rate  I  repeated  the  same  one  evening,  in  an 
cmpliatic  manner,  to  little  Letliorhcd,  one  of  tlie  ro- 
volving  satellites  of  the  Blink  splicre,  who  had  liiit- 
ton-holed  me  in  the  Foi/er  of  tlie  Academy,  and  was 
pestering  me  with  a  string  of  conceited  and  vapid 
notions  concerning  Mile.  Patti's  Zetiina.  My  quo- 
tation was  all  the  more  apropos,  seeing  that  there 
stood  close  at  hand  a  distinguished  German  tenor, 
the  great  Eaoul  of  a  former  niglit's  Huguenots,  who 
eyed  the  earnest  gesticulations  of  the  entr'acte  critic 
with  a  facetious  leer,  as  though  he  now  realized  to 
its  fullest  extent  the  amount  of  ignorance  against 
which  genius  has  to  contend. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  opera  act,  you  may  see 
such  as  Lethered  (who  I  trow  would  find  himself 
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wofiilly  at  f.mit  to  distincjitisli  between  a  quaver  rest 
ami  tlie  leg  of  a  beetle,)  circulating;  uncasilv  tbrough 
the  lobbies,  or  at  the  neighboring  restaurants  ;  pounc- 
ing upon  hapless  acquaintances,  with  senseless  quer- 
ies, stupid  suggestions  and  conceited  assumptions 
concerning  tlie  performances.  Latter  day  harpies 
these,  who  swoop  upon  the  pleasurable  emotions  and 
reflections  of  true  art  connoisseurs,  and  befoul  their 
intellectual  feasts  with  disgusting  platitudes  ! 

In  lieu  of  criticizing  an  artist  or  ])erfbrmance  upon 
individual  merit — too  ignorant  to  conceive  an  esti- 
mate hy  proper  art  criterions,  these  pests  base  all 
their  enti-'dcte  critiques  upon  odious  comparisons  with 
self-constituted  models.  For  instance,  saj'S  Lcther- 
hed  to  Haik,  over  a  foaming  glass  of  beer,  at  the  car- 
avanserai of  Mynheer  H ^^ — 

"  Colson's  no  touch  to  Gazzaniga  in  Travkda,  be 
hnnqed  if  she  is  !" — laying  a  heavy  emphasis  upon 
the  second  word  of  the  latter  clause. 

**  Goodness  gracious,"  lisps  his  comrade  in  return, 
munching  a  brittle  pretzel,  until  its  saline  crumbs  tip 
every  hair  of  his  goatee. 

"  She  things  more  like  a  conthumptif  perthon  than 
Gathaneega  ;  more  gwaceful,  too,  and  her  voitli  ith 
more  like  a  thilver  bell !" 

A  half  score  of  bystanding  Saengerhund  members, 
and  a  tall  German  editor,  halt  in  the  midst  of  their 
schoppen,  smiling  faintly  behind  clouds  of  blue  to- 
bacco smoke,  at  the  ridiculous  comparison  ;'and  even 
the  broadfaced  youth  who  rinses  the  empty  glasses, 
giggles  outright,  when  Raik  hurls  the  following  at 
Colson  : — 

"  Heavens !  she  makes  no  points  at  all  in  the  last 
act.  She  didn't  cough  a  single  time  ; — neither  was 
there  any  of  that  touchingly  tender  quality  of  voice 
in  her  'portrayal  of  the  dying  girl  ;  nor  the  faintest 
trace  of  Gazzaniga "s  peculiarly  thrilling  outbursts  in 
the  Gran  Dto!" 

The  reader  will  please  notice  these  specimens  of 
e»<r*«c/c"  criticism.  Kcrc  are  two  favorite  nrtislr-s  pit- 
ted against  each  other  with  painful  injustice,  when  in 
reality  both  jiosscss  certain  distinguished  characteris- 
tics, wholly  heterogeneous  indeed,  yet  admirable  in 
their  individuality,  such  as  these  conceited  arbiters 
might  study  separately  and  profitably,  without  any 
disagreement  among  themselves.  Let  them  drop 
their  eternal  contrasts,  and  learn  to  appreciate  the 
dramatic  intensity  of  the  one,  and  the  pure,  exquis- 
itely finished  vocalization  of  the  other  ;  alike  to  un- 
derstand and  acknowledge  striking  excellencies,  with 
out  regard  to  either  person,  preconceived  prejudice, 
or  to  predilections.  Persons  of  this  stamp  would 
fail  to  mark  the  distinguishing  characteristics  between 
one  of  Signor  Blitz's  trained  canaries,  strutting  and 
chirruping  in  military  uniform,  and  a  nightingale 
carolling  its  most  entrancing  lays  in  a  German  bow- 
er. In  all  probability  they  would  fall  to  wrangling, 
in  a  mutual  attempt  to  prove  the  one  bird  more  won- 
derful than  its  rival. 

Another  and  possibly  a  still  more  hateful  specimen 
of  the  boring  entr'acte  critic,  is  A.  Temjio,  a  crazy 
young  enthusiast,  with  musical  propensities,  but 
wretchedly  superficial  attainments ; — fond  he  of  in- 
terlarding his  obtrusive  opinions  with  technicalities, 
forever  misapplied.  You  may  hearliim  running  on 
in  this  wise  to  some  one  from  a  social  circle  in  v/hich 
he  is  an  oracle  : — 

"  Jllle.  Patti's  pa-taniaito  is  not  equal  to  the  ritar- 
dando  soslenuto  ])0wers  of  Gazzaniga ;  nor  arc  her 
tiiurs  da  force  et  de  rapidite  so  express  train  like. '  In- 
deed you  fail  to  discover  in  her  those  bird-like,  flute- 
like,  dreamy  tones,  which  seem  soaring  away  far 
into  azure  ether,  and  which  distinguish  to  so  remark- 
able a  degree  the  goddess  of  our  Academy  !" 

Oh  !  (or  a  glass  of  hock  and  soda  to  settle  my 
stomach  after  such  nauseous  twaddle !  These 
entr'acte  critiq}ies  were  never  so  plenteous  nor  so  dis- 
gusting, as  when  recently  the  two  charming  sisters 
Heron  debuted  so  successfully  within  our  midst. 
While  all  good  connoisseurs,  cheerfidly  and  with 
great  unanimity,  accorded  to  the  aspirants  that  meed 
of  praise  to  which  their  excellent  performances  just- 
ly entitled  them,  many  of  those  whom  I  have  sought 
to  delineate  in  the  present  number  of  this  series, 
without  judging  them  from  any  Art  stand  point,  or 
essaying  for  a  moment  to  attain  to  correct  conclusions 
with  regard  to  their  e.xaet  status  on  the  r/radus  ad 
Partiassum,  boldly  placed  them  in  juxta-position  with 
other  artistes  of  longer  experience  and  cultivation, 
noisily  vowing  the  one  sister  vastly  inferior  to  La- 
borde,  and  the  other  never  to  be  compared  with  Did- 
ier.  One  charged  the  contralto  with  an  "  entire 
want  of  low  notes,"  another  swore  that  the  sop- 
rano's middle  register  lacked  the  power  of  Gazzan- 
iga ;  while  yet  a  third  announced,  as  a  discovery  of 
his  own,  the  important  fiict  of  a  score  transposition 
for  the  behoof  of  a  voice  weakened  by  constant  over- 
taxation. 

As   for  little  Letherhed,  I  heard   his  sago   opinion 


of  the  Philadelphia  vocalists  at  a  grand  partj-,  subse- 
quently given  by  Miss  Calliope  Blink.  He  was  bend- 
ing over  a  fair  young  Hebe,  seated  upon  an  ottoman, 
while  I  stood  in  a  neighboring  niche,  surrounded  hy 
sundry  solemn  and  moody  merchants  from  Market 
street ;  and  he  discoursed  as  follows, — 

"  They  have  thorn  talent,  hut  are  not  up  to  our 
standard.  They  are  not  thuflithently  prcthithe  in 
the  ditlithanthes  of  their  noths.  Mutl'iic  ith  a  math- 
ematical thienth  requiring  the  greateth  calcula'tion 
and  prethithion." 

This  lucid  and  comprehensive  opinion  afforded  to 
the  young  lassie  for  whose  behoof  it  had  been  broach- 
ed, evident  satisfaction,  coupled  with  an  inten.se  ad- 
miration for  the  judgment  of  its  author  ;  whereat 
the  latter  seemed  as  much  elated  as  a  Pythagoras 
over  the  famous  problem  concerning  the  square  de- 
scribed upon  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  triangle ;  and 
when  the  stain|iede  into  the  supper-room  had  thrown 
the  brilliant  throng  into  its  customary  confusion,  I 
beheld  our  little  entr'acte  critic  sacrificing  half  a  ton 
of  fried  bivalves  and  countless  terrapins  to  the  shade 
of  Epicurus,  in  his  joyous  elation  over  the  erudite 
point  he  had  disclosed  to  the  young  Miss  in  ques- 
tion. 

It  were  an  easy  matter  to  cite  multitudinous  spec- 
imens, in  the  attempt  to  portray  the  silliness  and  va- 
cuity of  these  entr'acte  critics.  But  the  dose  is  nau- 
seous to  such  a  degree  that  I  would  fain  spare  the 
indulgent  reader,  with  whose  presumed  forgiveness, 
I  leave  the  subject,  to  take  up,  in  the  next  number  of 
these  papers,  the  consideration  of  true  criticism,  and 
judicious  critics,  and  their  salutary  influence  upon 
the  dissemination  of  pure  taste  and  correct  discrimin- 
ation. B.   NATUtiAL. 


JinSICAL    CRITICISM. 

An  accredited  arhifrnfir  clcf/anttnrnm  is  Mrs.  Owlet 
Blink,  within  a  social  sphere  oP  her  own  creation. 
Her  satellites  constitute  the  very  Jlenrs  drs  pot's  along 
the  pathways  of  Philadelphia  lifc;  habituated  thcv, 
to  bow  deferentially  before  her  decisions  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  conventionalities  of  fashion, 
dress,  etiquette,  and  even  with  regard  to  literature. 
When  she  enters  her  wonted  balcony  scat  at  the 
Academy,  with  stately  grace,  you  may  behold  ore- 
half  the  lorgnettes  in  the  magnificent  auditorium  lev- 
elled Biinkward,  eagerly  scrutinizing  her  personellc, 
which  is  arrayed  in  a  different  suit  of  equipments 
each  opera  night.  There  may  perchance  be  those, 
(spiteful  cavillers  of  a  verity  !)  who  sneer  forth  en- 
vious insinuations  of  a  lack  of  taste,  as  evidenced  in 
individual  points  of  her  ensemble,  {such  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  constant  parade  of  a  cameo  about  the  size  of 
a  muffin;)  but  the  world  blows  a  common  trumpet 
touching  the  richness  of  her  velvet  dresses,  and  the 
value  of  a  royal  ermine  cape,  which  she  allows  to 
fall  back  from  her  shoulders  into  graceful  folds,  when 
the  atmosphere  becomes  heated  and  dense. 

One  evening — Don  Giovanni  upon  the  boards — ^^just 
as  I  was  declaring  to  Miss  Calliope  that  I  had  al- 
ways regarded  the  dangerous  Don  more  in  the  liuht 
of  a  philosopher  of  the  epicurean  school,  than  as  a 
reckless  rascal,  Mrs.  Blink  mterruptcd  me  by  a 
query,  pointing  to  a  conspicuous  individual,  with  a 
luminous  pair  of  optics,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
parquet,  whom  she  alleged  to  have  noticed  frequent- 
ly, and  whoso  distingve  air  had  caused  her  many 
spells  of  uneasy  curiosity.  "  Do  you  know  him  V 
was  her  question.     . 

"  That  man,"  I  rejoined  "  is  Boboli,  an  Italian,  a 
count  upon  his  native  heath  ;  and  in  our  midst,  more- 
over, of  sufficient  account  to  he  Professor  of  Sc/te 
Lettres  in  a  celebrated  university." 

"  Ma,"  quoth  Miss  Calliope,  at  this  juncture, 
"  what  is  the  meaning  of  Belles  Lettres  V 

The  maternal  Blink  seemed  a  trifle  confused  ;  then 
regarded  me  for  an  instant  appealingly,  as  if  to  in- 
voke an  endorsement  of  her  contemplated  elucida- 
tion ;  and  finally,  lest  her  oracular  reputation  should 
be  compromised,  rushed  upon,  her  fate,  responding 
gravely : — 

"  Logic,  and  the  art  of  reasoning  combined,  dear !" 
Let  the  reader  imagine  how  my  friendship  for  the 
lady  caused  me  to  choke  down  a  giggle,  which,  tak- 
ing its  rise  in  my  bowels,  was  rapidly  rising  through 
pericardium,  lungs,  and  larynx,  gathering  force  nt 
each  intermediate  point,  until  finally  it  would  have 
amounted  to  an  impolite  guffaw  upon  the  lips  !  In- 
deed, I  forthwith  changed  the  sniiject  by  an  allusion 
to  the  childish  delight  of  the  Bostonians  over  the 
chandelier  recently  furnished  them  by  our  own  me- 
chanics. 

"  It  is  almost  a  counterpart  of  our  own.  Madam," 
I  said  ;  "  and  it  has  proved  so  extremely  brilliant  as 
to  have  liirhted  iin  to  perfection,  not  only  their  opera 
house,  but  even  the  entire  press  of  the  city,  which  has 


glittered  with  gaseous  scintillations  in  its  praises.  By 
the  way,  Mrs.  Blink,  have  you  ever  visited  the  soi- 
dlsant  Athens  ?" 

"Once;  and  then  during  an  opera  season,"  an- 
swered the  matron  ;  '•  but  I  don't  think  that  the  per- 
formances equalled  our  standard  here.  The  dress  of 
the  Boston  ladies  didn't  compare  for  an  instant;  .and 
the  men  looked  moody  and  grave,  many  of  them 
poring  over  bound  scores  of  the  opera,  never  for  an 
instant  raising  their  eyes  to  detect  and  acknowledge 
surrounding  acquaintances.  The  whole  affair  seem- 
ed many  shades  duller  than  here.  By  the  way,  I 
met,  at  the  residence  of  a  friend,  a  musical  editor  of 
that  city,  who  declared  himself  well  acquainted  with 
you.     He  seems  to  be  an  excellent  critic." 

"  Few  equal  to  him  in  the  country,"  quoth  I,  well 
divining  to  whom  she  had  allusion  ;  "  slightly  intol- 
erant, indeed,  but  possessing  theoretical  knowledge, 
taste,  imagination,  and  a  graceful  pen."  Here  Miss 
Calliope  besought  me  earnestly  for  my  own  ideas 
upon  the  subject  of  true  musical  criticism  ;  but  see- 
ing the  musicians  assuming  their  respective  stands 
for  the  third  at:t,  I  merely  rejoined,  curtly  : — 

"  My  views  are  embodied  in  an  ingenious  lecture 
which  I  once  delivered  before  a  rustic  Ij'ceum  in  the 
town  of  Boobyville,  in  an  interior  county  of  this 
state  ;  and  which,  allow  me  to  add,  had  the  singular 
and  soporific  effect  to  lull  the  entire  audience  into  a 
profound  slumber,  so  that  the  limited  array  of  heads 
likened  unto  a  number  of  garden  poppies  nodding 
before  the  wind.  I  shall  take  especial  pleasure  in 
reading  the  same  to  you  to-morrow  evening,  if  such 
be  your  will." 

The  fair  Blink,  whose  yeaniing  after  laudable  in- 
formation must  be  apparent  to  all  those  who  have 
perused  this  sci-ies,  gailj'  responded,  "  with  all  my 
heart,"  and  therewith  we  beheld  Don  Giovanni  in  his 
rapid  transit  from  champagne  to  Hades,  for  the  tenth 
time  within  our  operatic  experience.  ^ 

On  the  following  evening,  I  repaired  to  the  man- 
sion of  the  Blinks,  armed  with  the  promised  lecture, 
which  I  had  discnUKMvelled  from  an  aged  trunk  stow- 
ed away  in  a  nook  of  my  bed-room,  and  which,  by 
the  v.'ay,  contains  an  immense  fund  of  manuscript 
effusions  from  my  own  immortal  pen, — a  tithe  of 
them  alone  sufficient  to  accompbsh  the  fortunes  of  all 
the  publishers  in  the  city.  Mr.  Owlet  Blink  fled  from 
the  drawing-room  at  the  first  intimation  of  my  real 
errand.  Nothing  abashed  thereat,  I  sorted  the  leaves 
of  my  lecture,  until  the  passages  relating  to  musical 
criticism  met  my  eyes,  and  then  commenced  reading ; 
to  wit, — 

"  The  requisites  toward  the  attainment  of  a  sound 
musical  criticism,  may  be  signalized  as  theoretical 
knowledge,  pure  taste  and  vivid  imafpnation ;  these 
three  positive  in  their  character  :  and  then,  relative- 
ly, toleration,  candor  and  evenness  of  temperament.  A 
cursory  analysis  of  these  points,  individually,  may 
not  be  amiss  : 

"1.  Thmreti(xil  Knowledr/e.  While  it  is  not  absolute- 
ly essential  that  the  individual  who  essays  to  criticize 
composition  or  performance,  should  have  attained  to 
the  theoretical  profundity  of  a  Beethoven  or  Bach,  it 
seems  palpable  that  his  judgment  w-ill  be  valuable 
and  comprehensive  just  in  proportion  as  he  may  be 
compotcnt  to  analyze  form,  trace  modulation,  follow 
intelligently  setjucnccs,  suspensions,  and  progressions ; 
to  appreciate  fully  the  subtle  effects  of  harmonic 
combinations  and  their  resolutions.  Of  vital  impor- 
tance, moreover,  is  a  keen  perception  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  the  si/nipliom/  from  the  con- 
cei'to,  the  opera  from  the  oratorio,  or  the  mass  from  an 
ordinary  sacred  canticle.  Nor  will  the  critic  find 
himself  unfitted  for  his  vocation  by  a  just  realization 
of  fugue  efi'ccts,  or  the  marvellous  results  attained 
by  a  skillfully  devised  contraimntal  formula. 

2.  Pure  taste.  Next  in  order  of  importance,  the 
bent  of  the  musical  arbiter,  especially  where  his  ef- 
forts are  directed  to  the  behoof  of  a  reading  public, 
should  be  a:sthetic,  never  failing  in  the  search  after 
true  tone-|ioesy,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the 
mullitudinons  outpourings  of  brains  clogged  with 
conceit  and  ignorant  assumption.  An  all  important 
dntv,  this  of  diseriminating  nicely  between  the  music 
whi'cli  titillates  the  ear  momentarily,  and  that  which, 
in  its  power  transcending  all  language,  appeals  to 
the  inner  emotions  of  the  soul,  ennobles  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  and  warms  the  sympathies  for  all  that 
is  good,  generous,  and  genial  ;  imparting,  in  fine,  to 
Ihe  entire  inner  man,  a  current  of  delicate  and  poetic 
feeling.  Let  the  critic  sift  narrowly,  and  in  his  own 
studies,  carefully  pretermit  eveiy  musical  efl'usion 
which  consists  in  mere  chord  combinations  and  dis- 
connected melodic  phrases,  perchance,  without  the 
infusion  of  an  a?sthetie  inspiration, — ingenious  and 
beauteous,  mnyliap.  like  the  composite  parts  of  a 
watch,  which  still  [lacks  the  mainspring  tow.irds  its 
life  and  full  value. 

3.  "  Vivid  imagination.      There   are   no   critiiptcs 
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equally  edifying  or  fascinating,  with  such  as  evince 
the  joint  operation  of  a  well  disciplined  mind  and  a 
fertile  imagination.  The  latter,  indeed,  proves  a  pow- 
erful auxiliary  to  a  proper  realization  of  the  hidden 
and  more  mysterious  effects  of  music  ;  to  a  discovery 
of  the  emotions,  passions,  desires,  fears,  or  joys, 
which  swayed  the  composer  in  each  melodic  phrase 
or  harmonic  formula.  It  is  imagination,  moreover, 
which  furnishes  to  the  devotee  of  art  striking  and 
opposite  similes  from  nature,  or  social  life,  wherewith 
to  illustrate  his  positions,  speculations  and  teachings. 
And,  as  all  nature  teems  with  music,  what  fruijfnl 
sources  for  comparisons  may  there  not  he  found 
therein  :  amid  the  flowers,  and  in  groves  filled  with 
tunetui  songsters — in  the  sublime  grandeur  of  moun- 
tains, and  through  the  peaceful  valleys — mid  storm 
and  calm — in  the  gently  murmuring  stream,  and  the 
resistless  heave  of  the  roaring  ocean — in  the  rushing 
torrent  and  the  babbling  fountain  !  Illustrations 
drawn  from  such  sources  relieve  the  monotony  and 
dryness  of  a  strictly  technical  critique,  and  in  fascin- 
ating the  mind,  foster  the  interest  and  further  the 
improvement  of  the  reader.  Have  you  read 
'  Compensation:  or.  Always  a  Future?'"  I  asked 
of  Mrs.  Blink,  halting  for  an  instant  from  my  MS. 

"  It  is  in  the  house,"  rejoined  the  matron  ;  "  and 
I  thought  to  have  commenced  it  this  very  day ;  but, 
what  -with  hosts  of  callers  and  a  new  tale  in  the  New 
York  Ledger,  by  Sylvan  Komcob,  entitled  '  Buce- 
phalus ;  or  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Ancient  Life  in 
Macedonia,'  I  had  not  a  leisure  moment  to  spare." 

"Yon  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  with  it.  Madam," 
I  proceeded.  It  proves  its  gifted  authoress  to  be  en- 
dowed with  the  three  grand  requisites  to  criticism 
and  art  appreciation,  which  I  have  enumerated.  A 
trifle  too  much  given  to  rhapsody,  perhaps,  with  tra- 
ces anon  of  an  extreme  sentimentality  which  causes 
her  emotions  over  individual  compositions  to  verge 
upon  extravagance ;  but  who  so  correct  in  judgment, 
pure  in  taste,  and  felicitous  in  the  expression  of  feel- 
ings aroused  by  the  influences  of  music,  more  mys- 
terious than  the  dreamiest  reveries  of  romance  ?" 

Mrs.  Blink  promised  me  fiiithfully  to  read  the  book 
in  question,  and  I  skimmed  over  the  remainder  of 
my  MS.,  finding  that  the  lady  could  no  longer  repress 
her  inward  propensity  to  yawn  : — 

"  True  criticism,  finally,  demands  a  tolerant  spirit, 
candor  under  all  circumstances,  and  an  equality  of 
temperament  well  nigh  phlegmatic.  Thus,  the  pro- 
fessed musical  arbiter  should  never  enshrine  himself 
within  any  one  style  or  school,  nor  allow  his  opinion 
to  be  one-sided.  I  have  found  men  of  acknowledged 
ability  so  embalmed  in  the  traditions  and  peculiari- 
ties of  certain  by-gone  styles,  as  to  condemn  furious- 
ly every  modern  symptom  of  progressiveness,  with- 
out stopping  for  an  instant  to  institute  the  slightest 
examination  into  the  merits  of  the  innovations.  The 
German  ridicules  his  Italian  Art-brother  as  a  lackadai- 
cal  sentimentalist,  while  the  latter  points  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  the  mathematico-mnsical  problems  of  the 
former ;  both  in  turn  deride  the  flippancy  of  the 
French  ojiera  comique.  Let  all  critics  and  Art-devo- 
tees foster  a  spirit  of  toleration  snch  as  may  lead 
them  to  a  comprehensive  view  of  music,  and,  while 
they  cautiously  sift  wheat  from  chaff,  render  tliem 
free  to  acknowledge  the  salient  points  of  every  school. 
Thus,  too,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
the  dissemination  of  a  correct  taste,  that  the  critic 
should  be  candid  ;  fearlessly  exposing  vulgarisms, 
rectifying  errors,  and  suggesting  improvements,  with- 
out regard  to  considerations  of  personal  interest,  or 
contingent  consequences.  Nor  should  he  ever  be 
tardy  to  accord  to  merit  its  full  meed  of  encomium, 
in  spite  of  preconceived  pique  or  prejudice.  Lastly, 
let  his  temperament  be  calm  and  unexcitalile,  free 
from  undue  enthusiasm  through  individual  preferen- 
ces, slow  to  be  influenced  by  the  hasty  plaudits  of  a 
thoughtless  and  easily  aroused  public." 

"  Such,"  I  declared,  "  laying  the  MS.  upon  the 
centre  table,  "  are  a  few  of  my  opinions,  touching 
the  important  question  of  musical  criticism,  whether 
of  composition  or  performance." 

Mrs.  Blink  found  herself  unable  to  repress  a  sigh 
of  relief,  and  proposed  a  game  of  whist,  in  order  to 
enable  her  liege  lord  to  make  his  renlr^e  into  the 
groupe  ;  while  Calliope  displayed  an  unusual  amount 
of  interest  in  the  suliject  which  had  engaged  us. 
She  would  even  halt  between  cards,  with  pertinent 
queries  and  remarks,  addressed  to  me,  to  the  no  small 
aggravation  of  her  sire,  who  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  injustice  of  dragging  into  the  delights  of 
the  game,  a  subject  so  dull  and  tasteless  to  him. 

B.  Natukal. 
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Libkakian's  Report,    Jan.    16,    1860. 
The  Library  has  been  but  moderate!/  increased 
during  the  past  year  by  purchase,  on  account  of  the 
continually   increasing"  cost  of  keeping  the  books  in 


proper  order  and  repair,  many  books  constantly  need- 
ing new  binding  from  the  natural  effects  of  time  and 
use,  and  a  large  number  because  they  come  to  us 
unbound,  as  most  of  the  music  docs.  This  is  an 
item  which  will  become  larger  every  year  of  course, 
as  the  number  of  ourbeoks  incre-ises,  and  must  draw 
more  and  more  upon  the  library  appropriation.  I 
have  examined  the  library  with  care  at  the  time  of 
the  Annual  Examination  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Athenainm  of  their  library,  and  found  nothing  to  be 
lost,  missing,  or  in  any  way  damaged.  A  reference 
to  the  Librarian's  book,  shows  that  our  library  has 
been  more  consulted  than  in  former  years,  and  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  found  convenient  and  agree- 
able to  the  members  of  the  Association  to  have  their 
library  in  so  pleasant  a  place,  and  under  such  good 
care.  It  should  perhaps  require  the  consideration  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  whether  or  not  any  new  reg- 
ulations are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  library  than 
those  now  in  force.  *  *  # 

The  printed  list  of  additions  to  the  library  shows 
considerable  increase  by  gift  from  members  of  the 
Association  and  others,  and  I  would  again  express 
the  hope  that  members  shall,  as  may  be  convenient  or 
agreeable  to  them,  present  such  works  of  value  as 
they  may  possess,  or  be  disposed  to  procure  for  our 
library.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  look  very 
much  to  voluntary  contributions,  in  future  for  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  our  books,  unless  in  some 
way  the  income  of  the  Association  can  be  increased. 
In  fact,  the  annual  subscription  to  certain  periodical 
publications  seems  now  to  be  almost  all  that  we  should 
do  from  the  general  funds.  I  refer  to  snch  publica- 
tions iis  those  of  the  Bach  and  Handel  Societies, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  subscription,  and  the 
iMtuJon  ihistcal  World,  and  perhaps  other  works  of 
that  sort,  necessary  to  a  library  in  a  historical  point 
of  view. 

The  members  cantiot  fail  to  notice  on  the  printed 
catalogue  of  additions  for  this  year,  herewith  submit- 
ted, the  long  list  of  122  volumes  presented  by 
Messrs.  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  of  their  various 
publications.  Many  of  these  are  works  of  high  in- 
trinsic and  permanent  value,  and  iill  of  them  of  value 
on  the  shelves  of  a  library,  as  illustrating  the  history 
of  music  in  this  country.  The  large  numbers  of  the 
best  instruction  books  in  various  departments  of  mu- 
sic will  be  convenient  and  useful  to  very  many  of  us. 
This  large  donations  swells  the  list  of  additions  to 
the  library  during  the  past  year  to  15.'j  volumes,  an 
unprecedented  increase,  and  making  the  whole  num- 
ber of  volumes  860.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Association  to  a  donation  so  gener- 
ous and  evincing  such  a  just  and  liberal  view  of  the 
objects  of  our  Association  on  the  part  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. 

Within  a  short  time  we  h.tve  lost  one  who  has  for 
several  years  been  the  most  generous  of  all  contribu- 
tors to  our  library,  by  yearly  gifts  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  by  a  constant  interest  in  the  Association. 
I  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  Nathan  Etcharbson,  whom 
many  of  us  will  remember  as  a  friend,  as  an  ei.ter- 
prising  man  of  business  in  his  occupation  as  a  music 
publisher,  who  never  allowed  the  pursuit  of  profit  in 
his  calling  tojobscure  or  quench  the  generous  enthusi- 
asm for  the  divine  art  to  which  he  had  devoted  the 
best  years  of  his  j-onth  with  all  the  power  of  his  im- 
petuous nature.  Mr.  Eichardson's  liberal  example 
and  good  influences  have  not  been  lost,  and  we  can- 
not but  deeply  regret  his  untimely  death  in  a  foreign 
land. 

All  which  is  respectfullv  submitted, 

Jan.  16,  1860.  H.  "Ware,  Lfftrarian. 

ADDmONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  171  1859. 

Mount  Sinni.  By  Neukomm.  Presented  by  Ilanctel  and 
II:iydn  Society. 

Gretry.  Methode  Simple,  pp.  95.  I*resented  by  Dr.  Knee- 
land. 

Orpbeng.     Two  .Series.     10  vols.     Presented  by  Dr.  Stedman. 

Orpheus.     Rook  20.     Presented  by  E.  C.  Guild. 

Collection  of  Tnstmmental  Music.     Presented  by  E.  G.  Goild. 

Amateur's  Quartet  Club.     3  Nos.      Presented  by  E.  C.  Guild. 

Egmont.    Overture  and  Entractes.     Presented  by  R.  13.  Pana. 

Poole>  Essay  on  Perfect  Intonation .     Presented  by  the  Author. 

The  Crayon.     Tola.  i..  ii.     Presented  by  11.  Ware. 

Dorigo's  Church  Music,     pp.59.     Presented  by  H.  TVare. 

Richardson's  Modern   School   for   Piano.      Presented  by  H. 

.     Ware. 

Warren's  Selection  of  Gregorian  Chants.  Presented  by  Dr. 
Oliver. 

Warren's  Chanter's  Hand-Book.     Presented  by  Dr.  Oliver. 

Warren's  Parochial  Chant-Book.     Presented  by  Dr.  Oliver. 

LIturEy,  or  Book  of  Worship.     Presented  by  E.  L.  Balch. 

Dwipht's  Journal  of  Musio.     Tols.  xili.,  xiv. 

London  Musical  World.    Vol.  xxxvi. 

G.  F.  Handel's  Werke      Vols,  i.,  ii,,  iii. 

Latrobe's  Music  of  the  Church. 

Scudo,  P.     Critique  et  Literature  Musicale. 

Berlioz,  H.    Les  Grotesques  de  la  Musique. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ABE  SOME  OP  TBOSH  PRESENTED  BY  MESSRS.  OLrVER 
DIT30H  fc  CO. 

Opera  Chorus  Book. 
Burgmuller's  Instructor. 
Cramer's  Piano  Method. 
Hunten'3     "  " 


Lucrezia  Borgia.  (Italian  and  English  words.) 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor,         "'  '^ 

Norma,  "  *' 

Ernani,  "  " 

II  Trovatore,  "  " 

La  Traviata,  *'  " 

La  Sonnambnla,  "  '* 

Lucia  di  Lammcrmooor,  (Piano  Solo.) 

Don  Giovanni,  *'         '^ 

II  Trovatore,  "         " 

Lucrczia  Borgia,  '•■         " 

Mailer's  Method  for  Piano.     Revised  by  Knorr.    In  two  parts. 

Richardson's  New  Method  for  Piano, 

Bertini's  25  Studies,  (Op.  29,) 

Bertini's  Self-teaching  Catechism. 

Czerny's  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady. 

Knorr'a  Methodical  Guide  for  TeacherB. 

Oliver's  Practical  Text  Book. 

Moore's  Encyclopedia  of  Music. 

The  Tuner's  Guide, 

Schneider's  Practical  Organ  SchooL 

Zundel's  2,oO  Eo-sy  Voluntaries,  &c. 

Znndcl's  Amateur  Organist. 

Zundel's  Melodeon  Instructor. 

Bochsa's  Instruction  for  the  Harp. 

Carcassi's  Method  for  Guitar. 

Fcdcr's  Guitar  Method 

Fe.'isenden's  Modem  School  for  VJoJiD. 

Mazji's  Violin  Method 

Berbiguier's  Method  for  Flut«. 

Wragg's  Flute  Preceptor. 

Romberg's  Violoncello  School. 

Burrowe's  Thorough  Bass  Primer. 

Burrowe's  Piano  Primer 

Oalcott's  Musical  Grammar. 

Corfe's  Harmony  and  Thorongh  Bass. 

Czemy's  Tre.iti.«e  on  Thorough  Bass. 

Wolfahrt's  Gnide  to  Musical  Composition 

Fetis'  Music  Explained  to  the  World, 

Bassini's  Art  of  Singing. 

Crivelli's  Art  of  Singing. 

Garcia'fl  School  of  Singing. 

Lablache's  Method  of  Singing. 

Panseron's  A  B  C  of  ]Mnsic. 

W.  Sterndale  Bennett's  May  QuecD. 

Werner's  Memorare, 

Beethoven's  Mass  in  C. 

De  Monti's  Favorite  Mass,  in  B  flat. 

Farmer's  M  iss  in  B  fiat. 

Haydn's  Third  Mass,  in  D. 

Moz.art's  Requiem.     {15th  Mass.) 

Mozart. 's  Twelfth  Mass. 

Rossini's  Stabat  Slater. 

Tuekcnnan'&  Engli.'.h  Cathedral  Chants. 


Too  Mitch  at  Oace. 

In  the  following  notice  of  a  Concert  programme^ 
the  London  Musiciil  World  reads  a  useful  lesson  for 
some  coneert-girers  in  this  country  also  • 

While  music  is  making  such  strides  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  sad  to  find 
one  of  our  lileriiry  and  scientific,  institutions  entertain- 
ing its  subscribers  and  patrons  with  snch  aii  ir^termi- 
nable  and  uninteresting  hodge-podge  as  the  following; 
Part  I. 

Solo,  Organ ,  Overture  to  the  opera  s>f  '■'Oberou  ^' Weber 

Son^,  -'Itjtge,  thon  angry  stono  '^ Benedict 

Song,  ''Crossing  the  moor  " Weiss 

Grand  Scena,  "Softly  sighs  the  voice  of  evening  " Weber 

Song.  "Sally  in  onr  alley  " Old  Air 

Canzonet.  "Fe  maidens  in  spring  time '^ Mej'crheer 

Aria,  ''Ombre  Icgcre,"  (.Shadow  song) Meyerbeer 

Srena.  '-Still  so  gently  o'er  me  stealing  " Bellini 

Solo,  Trumpet liitrper 

New  Song,  "  \Ve  were  boys  together  " Weiss 

Song.  '•Where  art  thon  wandering,  little  ehiid?". ....  .F.  Mori 

*  Quartet,  '-SpiDDiog-whecl  " Floiow 

Part  II. 
Solo.  Organ,  Selection  from  "Acis  and  Galatea '' Hanelel 

*  Dnet,  '-The  Ral,-tpl;in  " Donizetti 

New  Ballad.  *-Mar;:aretta  " Ba)?e 

Ballad,  "The  beating  of  my  own  heart" Maefarren 

Ballad.  "Thon  art  so  near  and  yet  so  far  " lieiriutrtlt 

Chri."tmas  Song,  "What  bells  are  those  " B,  Richards 

Song,  "The  qneen  of  the  sea  " Sehlosser 

Naval  Song,  "Tom  Bowling  " Dibdin 

Air,  '*7iet  the  bright  serapliim  " Handel 

Old  English  Song,  '-The  wolf  " Shield 

Scotch  Song.  "lionnie  Prince  Charlie  ''' Old  Arr 

*  Quartet,  '•The  fisherman's  good  night," Bishop 

Four-and-twenty  solos,  "all  in  a  row."  '^Ve  should 
have  preferred  the  same  nnmi>cr  of  blackbirds,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  old  song.  Not  that  the  blacklfirds 
would  have  warbled  more  sweetly  than  Mad.  Lcm- 
mens  Sherrington,  or  shouted  more  melliflnously  than 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  (who,  like  Bottom,  can,  when  it 
pleases  him,  "roar  ye  like  any  sucking-dove"),  but 
that  they  would  have  warbled  and  shonted,  for  the 
major  pari,  in  a  less  monotonous  tone.  The  "black- 
birds "  would,  doubtless,  now  and  then  have  twittered 
and  sung  in  pairs,  chirped  in  quartet,  or  screamed 
simultaneously,  the  whole  "24,"  if  not  in  pedagogic 
harmony,  at  any  rate  in  omithologic  unison.  That 
is  what  we  mean  by  being  less  monotonous.  But  at 
the  Beaumont  Institution,  Beaumont  Square,  Mile- 
end,  every  feathered  biped  (except  in  the  three  in- 
stances signalized  by  asterisks),  from  Mr.  Reeves  and 
Madame  Lemmens  to  Miss  Robina  (Robin?)  Eel- 
lingham,  made  melody  in  egotistic  solitude,  and  thus, 
in  the  end,  wearied  and  palled  upon,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  ravish  and  delight,  the  ears  of  the  packed 
and  solo-ridden  witnesses.  "Two  of  these  solos,  too 
(for  example  the  overture  to  Oberon  on  the  organ!), 
were  more  curious  than  enchanting,  "not  quite  beau- 
tiful," as  Herr  Molique  would  have  said. 
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One  might  have  imagined  that  the  premonitory  bit 
of  counsel  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  programme 
was  wholly  superfluous  : 

"  On  account  of  the  length  of  the  progmmmc,  visitors  are 
requested  to  refrain  from  encoring  ;  they  are  respectfully  re- 
minded that  the  artists,  and  many  of  the  public,  reside  at  a 
long  distance." 

Not  so,  however ;  the  Eastern  dihttanii  have  very 
eager  stomachs  at  a  feast  of  music,  and  scarcely 
aware,  perhaps,  of  the  glut  in  store  for  them,  began 
"encoring  "  at  an  early  stage  of  the  repast,  in  other 
words,  insisted  on  being  helped  twice  to  more  than 
one  of  the  '"plats  "  ser>'ed  up  for  their  gratification. 
Thus  before  the  second  course  (which  contained,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  programme,  carte  ?  several 
"pieces  of  resistance"),  the  majority  had  had  their 
fill,  and  with  hunger  and  thirst  assuaged,  and  stom- 
achs overcharged,  felt  indifferently  apathetic  about 
what  was  to  come  after.  To  speak  in  trope,  they 
had  swallowed  six  dozen  of  oysters  before  they  com- 
menced dining.  This  the  case,  it  might  have  been 
concluded  that  the  author's  premonitory  piece  of  ad- 
vice at  the  "heels  "  of  the  programme  was  just  as 
oppressive  as  the  one  that  figured  at  its  "nob  "  was 
superfluous  : 

"  Notice. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen  are  respectfully  hut  earn- 
estly requested  not  to  leave  their  seats  until  tfte  r.oiirtusioii  nfthe 
Coneert,  as  much  annoyance  and  confusion  is  sometimes  caused 
amongst  the  audience  by  persons  raOTing  in  front  of  them  a 
few  minutes  before  the  conclusion." 

Such,  however,  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  no  end 
of  yawning  amateurs,  whose  cars  were  loth  to  drink 
in  further  sounds,  whose  cy^s  began  to  wink,  whose 
heads  to  droop — in  spite  of  Mi.s.s  Robina  Bellingham, 
when  she  tripped  on  to  sing  of  Christmas  and  its  bells. 
"What  bells  are  those  V — sang  the  lady  of  the  red- 
breast prenamc  ;  but  the  assuaged  mob,  or  rather  the 
most  thoroughly  used-np  section  of  it,  would  not  wait 
till  she  had  answered  her  own  question,  in  the  epi- 
grammatic words  of  the  poet,  around  whose  neck  Mr. 
Brinley  Richards,  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
festive  season,  has,  on  this  occasion,  hung  his  lyre. 
How,  indeed,  was  it  possible  to  sit  out,  stand  out,  or 
even  gape  out,  such  a  heavily  raultifiirious  infliction 
as  this  same  banquet  of  solos  ? 

Seriously,  an  institution  like  that  in  Milc-end-road 
ought  to  set  a  better,  if  not  a  graver,  example.  Why 
should  they  look  at  every  other  subject  from  a  digni- 
fied point  of  view,  and  treat  music  as  a  toj'  with 
hardly  skill  enough  in  its  construction  to  attract  the 
curiosity  even  of  thoughtful  children'? 
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London. 

Royal  English  Opeea. — {From  the  Hfiisical 
Worfd,  Dec.  24.) — A  new  opera,  by  a  new  composer, 
and  that  composer  not  Mr.  M.  W.  Balfe,  has  at  last 
been  produced  under  the  management  of  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  has  taken  for  his  subject  the 
old  melodrama,  Fi'oton'ne, wliich,  some  five-and-twenty 
j^ears  ago,  at  the  Adclphi  Theatre,  attracted  all  Lon- 
don, by  the  aid  of  its  own  dramatic  merits,  and  the 
admirable  acting  of  Mrs,  Yates,  Messrs.  Yates,  0. 
Smith,  Buckstone,  and  John  Reeve.  The  libretto, 
written  by  Mr.  Edmund  Falconer,  is  taken,  not  from 
the  Adelphi  play,  but  from  the  French  piece  which 
originated  it.  Althougli  an  admirable  drama  of  the 
mixed  kind,  we  cannot  say  it  is  well  adapted  for  mu- 
sic. That  Mr.  Mellon  might  have  chosen  a  subject 
more  suited  to  his  genius,  we  believe.  The  music 
belongs  neither  to  the  opera  proper,  nor  the  ballad 
opera.  The  single  songs  prevail ;  and  the  concerted 
morceaux  are  neither  many,  nor,  with  the  exception 
of  the  _finate  to  the  second  act — in  which  the  compo- 
ser has  put  forth  all  his  strength — important.  On 
the  first  night,  there  were  twelve  songs  and  ballads 
sung,  but  four  or  five,  we  think  most  judiciously, 
have  been  curtailed  since.  In  the  curtailment,  how- 
ever, we  were  infinitely  surprised  to  find  the  duet, 
"  The  tables,  dear,  are  now  prepared,"  leading  to  the 
Jinale  of  the  second  act.  Now  this  duet  is  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  melodious  and  original  piece  in 
the  whole  score  ;  and  it  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  apa- 
thy, to  say  the  least  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  compo- 
ser, to  allow  it  to  be  omitted.  One  or  two  of  the 
songs,  too,  cut  out',  we  think  might  have  been  re- 
tained. But  no  doubt  the  musician,  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  publishers  had  good  reason  for  their 
abridgment,  and  we  must  cry  content. 

Mr.  Mellon's  opera  was  a  legitimate  success. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it  from  the  commence- 
ment. The  overture  (not  belonging  to  the  opera,  by 
the  way,  but  an  occasional  overture,  known  as  He- 
loise)  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  constitu- 
ted the  forerunner  of  a  series  of  successes.     The  cast 


was  as  follows:  Victorine,  Miss  Parepa;  Louise, 
Miss  Thirlwall ;  Julien,  Mr.  Santley ;  Michel,  Mr. 
Henry  Haigh  ;  Hector,  Mr.  H.  Corri ;  Grifibn,  Mr. 
G.  Honey.  Miss  Parepa  distinguished  herself  above 
all  the  singers,  and  was  encored  in  almost  everything 
she  sang.  The  bravura  style  is  evidently  her  forte, 
and  mindful  of  this,  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  wrote  to  suit 
her  specialities.  In  the  cavatina  "  Oh,  bright  were 
my  visions,"  and  the  rondo  Jinale,  "  Oh,  what  bliss  to 
wake  from  dreaming,"  she  had  the  most  brilliant 
passages  to  sing,  and  achieved  her  greatest  laurels. 
The  applause  at  the  end  of  these  very  clever  vocal 
feats  was  enthusiastic,  and  Miss  Parepa  had  to  repeat 
the  cahaletia  of  the  first  air.  The  lady  sang  also  ex- 
tremely well  in  the  graceful  and  tender  romance, 
"  Why  ling'ring  mourner,  memory  ;  "  and  in  the  fi- 
nale to  the  first  act,  her  clear,  high,  piercing  tones 
told  with  great  effect. 

Mr.  Henry  Haigh  is  also  capitally  fitted  in  his  mu- 
sic. All  his  songs  suited  him  to  a  nicety,  and  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  him  sing  with  more  taste, 
or  with  less  exaggeration.  A  little  prudence  and  judg- 
ment with  so  fine  a  voice  would  go  a  groat  way.  Mr. 
Santley  has  but  little  to  do,  but  his  sound,  artistic  sing- 
ing makes  tlie  small  part  important.  His  best  eflxirt 
is  in  the  ballad  "  I  never  can  forget,"  a  highly  pleas- 
ing sentimentality  in  the  school  of  Balfe  and  Wal- 
lace. 

Mr.  H.  Corri  appears  to  have  created  little  or  no 
effect  in  his  share  of  the  music,  since  the  two  military 
songs,  "  A  soldier's  life  for  me,"  and  "  A  brigand 
still,  a  soldier  I,"  both  given  the  first  night,  h.ive 
been  cut  out.  Tlie  songs  certainly  derived  little  rec- 
ommendation from  the  gentlemen's  vocal  attempt, 
nor  could  a  single  word  of  what  he  was  singing  he 
heard.  Mr.  G.  Honey  was  admirable  as  the  buffo, 
and  s.ang  capitally.  Miss  Thirlwall  was  complete 
mistress  of  the  music  of  Louise,  and  acted  with  be- 
coming propriety. 

A  more  perfect  performance  of  an  opera  we  do  not 
remember  on  a  first  night.  There  was  not  a  hitch, 
nor  a  falter  from  beginning  to  end.  The  whole 
force,  instrumental  and  vocal,  put  their  hearts  in 
their  task  to  honor  the  first  dramatic  work  of  the 
conductor,  to  whose  zeal  and  talent  so  much  of  the 
prestige  of  the  Royal  English  Opera  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted. The  audience  joined  the  professionals  in  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  to  do  justice  and  see  fair  play,  and  Mr.  Al- 
fred Mellon  has  to  congratulate  himself  on  a  trium- 
phant success. 

Victorine  has  been  repeated  every  night  during  the 
week,  and  will  be  performed  for  the  first  ten  days  or 
fortnight  of  the  Pantomime,  thus  affording  to  "Miss 
Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison — what  they  stood 
so  much  in  need  of — rest  and  quiet. 


London  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union. — This 
now  well-established  institution  has  taken  up  quarters 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  where  its  first 
concert  for  the  season  was  held  yesterday  afrcrnoon 
in  presence  of  an  audience  both  numerous  and  ap- 
preciative. Mr.  Land,  to  whose  talent,  industry,  and 
7.eal  the  London  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union  owes  its 
honorable  position,  and  who,  besides  performing  ex- 
cellent service  as  tenor,  presides  with  musicianly 
skill  at  the  piano  forte  whenever  accompaniments  are 
required,  was  again  at  his  post  as  director ;  while 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliphant  (Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Madrigal 
Society),  one  of  the  most  noted  of  our  musical  an- 
tiquarians and  commentators,  officiated  with  his  ac- 
customed earnestness  and  ability  as  literarj'  illustra- 
tor, prefacing  each  composition  with  apt  and  inter- 
esting remarks,  and  conveying  a  good  deal  of  valu- 
able information  in  a  manner  at  once  intelligible  and 
unobti'usive.  Mr.  Oliphant  touched  briefly  upon 
several  important  subjects,  connected  with  the  rise 
and  progress  of  vocal  music  in  this  country,  in  the 
course  of  his  observations  paying  a  marked  and  de- 
served tribute  to  Mr.  William  Chappell's  admirable 
work  called  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time.  The 
respective  appreciation  of  Samuel  Webbe's  glee, 
"  When  winds  breathe  soft,"  and  of  the  late  Dr. 
Horsley  generally  as  a  glee  composer,  may  have  ex- 
hibited Mr.  Oliphant  rather  in  the  light  of  an  enthu- 
siast for  particular  manifestations  of  somewhat  ordi- 
nary (however  respectable)  taleut,  than  as  a  severe 
critical  judge  ;  but  such  enthusiasm  .is  his  tends  in 
a  healthy  direction,  and  cannot  possibly  be  injni'ious. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  yesterday — com- 
prising specimens  of  an  early  period,  up  to  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century — is  worth  quot- 
ing: 

Ancient  Ronnd  (six  voices),  '^Summer  is  icumen  In  ".Unknown 
The  Kynge's  Balade,  "Passetyme  with  good  com- 

panie  " Attributed  to  Henry  VlII 

Madrigal,  "Down  in  a  flow'ry  vale,"  (as  originally 

set  for  the  voices  of  men Festa 

Kentish  Wooing  Song  and  Chorus,  "I  have  house 

and  land  in  Kent  ",  Unknown 

Madrigal,  "In  going  to  my  lonply  bed  " R.  Edwardcs 


Maypole  Song  and  Chorus,  "To  the  Maypole,  haste 

away  " Unknown 

Three  Men's  Song,   "Strike  it  up  neighbor."  (From 
T.  Weelkes's  "Ayres  or  Fantastic  Spirits."). . 

Song,  "My  song  V  of  a  maid  that  charms  our  Tale".  .Traditional 

Dialogue,  "In  the  merry  Spring" T.  Kavenscroft 

The  round  for  six  voices  ("Summer  is  icumen  in") 
is  one  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  English  vocal  part- 
music  extant,  and  fully  as  quaint  as  it  is  ancient. 
"The  Kynge's  Balade,"  though  attributed  to  Henry 
VIII.,  a  famous  musician  for  a  king,  was  known  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VII. ;  its  precise  origin,  however, 
is  scarcely  worth  disputing,  its  merit  being  by  no 
means  on  a  par  with  the  curiosity  excited  by  its  re- 
puted authorship.  Of  all  the  compositions  introduced 
in  the  first  part — the  incomparable  madrigal  of  Festa, 
and  the  delicious  Elizabethan  "Maypole  Song  "  (the 
solos  in  which  were  delivered  carefully,  if  a  little  too 
slowly,  by  Miss  Wells)  excepted — the  madrigal  of 
Edwardes,  "In  going  to  my  lonely  bed,"  was  the 
most  attractive,  both  as  an  example  of  what  sort  of 
music  could  be  written  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  as  a  model  of  lyrical  ex- 
pression. Such  words,  it  is  true,  might  have  inspired 
a  contemplative  musician  in  an  age  when  music  was 
still  young : 

"  In  going  to  my  lonely  bed 

As  one  that  would  have  slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child 
That  long  had  moaned  and  wept. 

She  sighed  sore,  and  sang  full  sweet, 

To  lull  the  babe  to  rest. 
That  would  not  cease,  but  cried  still 

Upon  its  mother's  breast. 

She  w.'is  full  weary  of  her  watch, 

And  grieved  with  her  child ; 
She  rocked  it,  and  rated  it, 

Till  that  on  her  it  smiled. 

Then  did  she  say,  'Now  have  I  found 

This  proverb  true  to  prove, 
The|falling  out  of  faithful  friends 

Renewing  is  of  love,'  " 

All  the  above  pieces  were  sung  in  a  very  efficient 
manner,  more  especially  the  madrigals,  which,  never- 
theless, we  are  accustomed  to  hear  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  voices  to  each  part,  certainly  a  more  eft'ective 
if  not  a  more  legitimate  method.  (It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  London  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union  in- 
cludes two  ladies.  Miss  J.  Wells  and  Miss  Eyles,  and 
four  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Baxter,  Cummings,  Lawler, 
and  Land,  who  are  employed,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  voices  which  the  various  compositions  may  call 
into  request.)  In  the  second  part,  familiar  (too  fii- 
miliar !)  glees  of  Webbe,  Horslcj',  and  Bishop,  and 
Webbe's  excellent  catch,  "Would  you  know  my  Ce- 
lia's  charms,"  in  which,  notwithstanding  her  "forlit- 
("(/J-fude,"  and  her  "tliirty  lovers,"  the  age  of  Madame 
Celia,  the  tender  point  of  the  argument,  is  shown  to 
be  "fifty-five,"  were  hit  off  to  perfection.  The  solo 
ballads,  too,  were  remarkable,  and  above  all,  "Barba- 
ra Allen,"  to  the  English  (and  as  Mr.  Chappell  truly 
says,  the  best)  melody,  although  Mr.  Oliphant's  com- 
pression of  tlie  Scotch  words  was  used.  This  was 
sung  with  exquisite  feeling  by  Miss  Eyles,  who  im- 
parted both  to  the  poetry  .and  the  music  the  true  and 
genuine  expression,  the  audience  being  so  plea.^cd 
tliat  they  called  upon  her  to  repeat  it.  Miss  Eyles 
was  no  less  successful  in  "Weel  may  the  keel  row ;" 
while  Mr.  Lawler,  in  Mr.  Oxenford's  capital  song  to 
the  old  tune  of  "Three  merry  men  of  Kent"  ("May 
he  who  wears  a  sulky  fiice  " )  evinced  the  right  kind 
of  spirit.  Encores  were  also  awarded  to  Bishop's 
glee  "The  Fisherman's  good  night,"  and  to  the  mer- 
ry catch  already  cited,  the  salient  points  in  which 
were  "caught  up  "  with  infinite  zest  and  humor  by 
Messrs.  Baxter,  Cummings,  Land,  and  Lawler,  the 
usual  hilarity  being  provoked  at  Celia's  expense. 
Altogether  the  entertainment  was  first-rate  of  its  class, 
and  worthy  the  growing  reputation  of  the  "London 
Glee  .and  Bl.tdrigal  Union." 


usial  Corrtspnhnrc. 


New  York,  Jan.  30.  —  The  only  operstic  gossip 
is  what  comes  to  us  from  Boston.  The  intelligence 
of  the  difliculty  between  Gazzainga  .ind  Ullman  has 
created  quite  a  sensation  in  Operatic  Circles  here. 
The  success  of  Patti  has  also  excited  some  remark, 
though  it  was  what  everybody  expected. 

Beaccakde  is  about  starting  on  aSonthem  concert 
tour  with  his  wife,  Alhertini,  and  Maccaferri, 
the  tenor,  and  Ardavani,  the  baritone.  I  hear  that 
Beaucardd  has  been  undergoing  some  severe  surgical 
or  medical  process,  by  which  he  hopes  to  regain  his 
high  notes.     If  successful  he  will  then  be  a  really 
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great  tenor.  If  the  operation  should  fail,  he  will 
probably  lose  all  the  voice  that  is  yet  left  him. 

Centemeki  is  the  name  of  a  first-rate  baritone  who 
has  been  here  some  time  sinpjing;  at  concerts.  Ho  is 
also  engajied  in  the  choir  of  St.  Steplien's  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  28th  street,  where  I  heard  him 
the  other  day  sing  a  fine  and  elaborate  solo  (in  Ital- 
ian) by  Eossi,  with  cliorus.  Centemcri  is  a  splendid 
singer,  and  ought  to  be  heard  in  opera.  The  choir 
of  this  church,  by  the  way,  maintains  its  reputation 
for  the  class  of  music  which  it  performs.  They  make 
much  use  of  a  composer  quite  unknown  out  of  Italy, 
one  Corini  by  name,  wlio  writes  in  a  good  Italian 
style,  thougli  witliout  exhibiting  great  originality. 
The  organist  is  Mr.  Chakles  Wells,  and  the  lead- 
ing soprano  Mrs.  Ig.\DOKA  Clabk. 

Concerts  appear  to  be  quite  out  of  fashion,  and  fail 
to  attract,  as  they  once  did.  The  opera  seems  to  be 
the  only  music  that  will  tempt  the  public. 

We  anticipate  the  speedy  return  of  Tillman  and  a 
consequent  inundation  of  touching  manifestos. 

Arthur  Napoleon,  the  young  pianist,  has  arriv- 
ed safely  at  Havana.  Trovator. 

New  York,  Jan.  30. — I  regret  that  circumstance! 
have  obliged  me  to  make  so  long  a  pause  in  my  re- 
port of  Mr.  Schlotter's  lectures  ;  however,  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  continue  it. 

The  first  lecture  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  with  the  seventeenth  we  commence 
a  new  epoch.  The  Art  at  this  time  began  to  acquire 
a  wider  scope,  and  church  music  was  no  longer  the 
most  important.  In  Florence,  there  was  commenced 
in  1.539,  a  kind  of  opera,  with  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and  before  long  other  cities  followed.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  orchestra  was 
enlarged  to  about  sixteen  instruments,  at  the  same 
time  the  custom  of  demanding  an  entrance  fee  was 
introduced.  Heretofore  the  expenccs  had  been  de- 
frayed by  the  courts,  but  from  this  time  the  opera 
made  still  more  rapid  progress,  and  this  circumstance 
naturally  led  to  a  higher  cultivation  of  voice.  The 
most  celebrated  composers  of  this  period  were  Caris- 
simi  and  Stradella.  During  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Italian  music  grew  more  and  more  beautiful. 
AUessandro  Scarlatti,  bom  about  16.50,  founded  the 
school  of  Naples.  He  travelled  extensively  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  spent  some  time  at  Munich  and 
Vienna.  He  did  much  towards  tlie  development  of 
melody  and  of  the  orchestra,  and  may  be  considered 
the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  tlie  new  in 
music.  He  composed  a  hundred  operas  and  two  hun- 
dred masses,  and  died  in  1725.  His  pupils.  Durante 
and  Leo,  raised  melody  almost  to  perfection,  and 
Joraelli  and  Terradcllias  were  t!ie  first  to  introduce 
light  and  shade  by  the  use  of  forte  and  piano.  These 
latter  much  resembled  the  more  modern  Italian  wri'ers. 
More  and  more  attention  was  paid  to  a  greater  facility 
of  execution,  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

The  pupils  of  the  Roman  school  were  obliged  to 
practice  intonation  one  hour,  the  trill  another  hour, 
and  devote  the  samelengthof  time  respectively  to  the 
scales  and  reading  music.  The  afternoons  were  de- 
voted to  the  theory  of  the  Art,  and  the  evenings  to 
other  branches  of  practice.  One  of  the  first  singers 
of  that,  and  any  time,  was  Farinelli,  born  in  1705. 
The  present  method  of  instruction  was  founded  at  the 
same  period  by  Pralucchi.  In  the  cultivation  of  the 
violin,  there  had  also  been  great  progress  made,  and 
one  of  its  greatest  interpreters,  Tartini,  lived  in  this 
century.  The  piano-forte  and  organ  found  their 
greatest  interpreter  in  Domenicho  Scarlatti,  the  son 
of  Alessandro.  In  Lotti  and  Marcello  we  see  the 
founders  of  the  Venetian  School,  and  these  bring  the 
history  of  Italian  Music  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 

centuiy.  — ( — 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  30.  —  The  fourth  concert  of  the 
Cecilia  Society  was  given  last  evening  with  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  programme : 


Part  I. 

1.  Overture,  Tphigenia  in  Aulis Gluck. 

2.  Aria  from  "  The  Prophet  " Meyerbeer. 

3.  Concerto  for  Piano,  with  Orchestra  . , .  .C.  M.  v.  Weber. 

4.  Aria  from  "  Oberon  " " 

5.  Terzetfc  from  "  Fidelio  " Beethoven. 

6.  Overture,  Coriolan " 

Part  II. 
Solos  and  Clioruses  from  Handel's  ''Messiah." 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Raymond,  the  Aria  "Ah, 
mnn  Jils,"  the  Terzetto  from  Fidelio,  and  the  aria, 
"  lie  ivas  despised  "  had  to  be  omitted,  a  circumstance 
regretted  by  all  present.  The  aria  from  Oberon, 
sung  by  Mad.  Rive,  was  performed  with  the  usual 
excellence  of  that  lady,  and  elicited  considerable  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Garlichs  acquitted  himself  very  satis- 
factorily in  the  difficult  bass  solo,  "  Thus  saiih  the 
Lord." 

The  Socicly  has  recently  made  quite  a  valuable 
acquisition  in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Andres, 
whose  brilliant  and  artistic  performance  of  Weber's 
Concerto  produced  a  decidedly  favorable  impression. 
We  believe  that  a  repetition  of  the  same  would  prove 
highly  acceptable. 

The  overture  "  Jphic/enia  "  was  rendered  with  much 
spirit  and  precision  ;  the  "  Coriolanus "  overture 
seems  to  us,  for  the  present,  to  he  a  little  beyond  the 
capacities  of  the  orchestra.  Of  the  choruses  in  the 
"  Messiah  "  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  have  never 
heard  the  society  to  better  advantage.         J.  A.  D. 

Trot,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1.  —  The  Troy  Musical  Asso- 
ciation performed  Handel's  oratorio  of  "  Samson," 
on  the  3Ist  ult.,  at  Rand's  Hall,  to  an  audience  of 
over  one  thousand  people,  the  hall  being  crowded  to 
excess.  The  entire  getting  up  and  the  rendition  of 
this  oratorio  was  a  marked  advance  over  everything 
of  the  kind  before  attempted  here.  The  solos  were 
in  the  hands  of  our  best  talent,  and  they  did  not  dis- 
appoint their  sanguine  friends.  Mr.  G.  Lacdon,  Jr., 
sustained  the  part  of  Samson  very^-finely.  Mrs.  R. 
W.  Laithe,  as  Micah,  exhibited  her  rich  contralto 
voice  in  all  its  power  andjbeauty  ;  notwithstanding 
she  has  sung  here  for  years,  our  people  are  never 
tired  of  listening  to  her.  Miss  C.  M.  Yates  render- 
ed the  airs,  "  Ye  men  of  Gaza  "  and  "Let  the  bright 
seraphim  "  with  good  feeling  and  correctness.  Miss 
Moore,  who  made  her  debut  on  this  occasion,  was 
received  with  satisfaction  b)'  the  audience  ;  her  voice 
is  pure  and  fresh,  while  in  point  of  musical  talent 
she  is  gifted  beyond  mediocre.  Mr.  J.  F.  Gros.s,  a 
teacher  of  vocal  music  at  Willard's  Seminary,  sus- 
tained H.arapha  ;  his  manly  rendition  of  this  part 
was  received  with  great  applause ;  he  has  been  well 
schooled  and  has  at  the  same  time  an  artistic  nature. 
Mr.  Baker,  as  Manoah,  sung  with  his  usual  good 
taste  and  cori'ectncss.  Mr.  T.  J.  Got,  the  pianist, 
accompanied  beautifully,  and  having  one  of  the 
best  of  pianos  (Steinway's)  to  play  on,  it  materially 
aided  to  make  the  accompaniments  still  more  effec- 
tive. 

Harvet  B.  Dodworth,  from  New  York,  fur- 
nished the  orchestra,  which  was  truly  fine,  yes  splen- 
did. In  addition  to  the  oratorio,  Dodworth's  Cornet 
B.and  performed  II  Bnlen  from  Trovatore,(\\)  nfxcr 
which  they  were  vehemently  encored,  and  came  out  a 
second  time  and  performed  a  Quartet  of  Weber's,  in 
a  manner  quite  their  own. 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  delicious  treat ;  and  very 
great  credit  is  due  to  the  talented  conductor,  T.  j. 
Wallace,  for  the  artistic  manner  in  which  this  beau- 
tiful work  of  that  great  genius  was  produced. 

J.  E.  P. 

Jbigljfs  loiirnal  of  SInsit. 

BOSTON,  FEB.  4,  18HO. 

Musio  IN  THIS  Number.  Continuation  of  W.  Sterndale 
Bennett's  Cantata  :  "  The  May  Queen." 

Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

Deb  Frkischuetz.  The  great  event  of  the 
past  week,  and  indeed  of*  the  operatic  season,  has 


been  the  production  (for  the  first  titne  here  with 
any  completeness)  of  Weber's  master-work. 
Heretofore  we  had  only  had  it  in  an  English  ver- 
sion by  the  Seguin  troupe,  at  the  old  Tremont 
Theatre,  and  earlier  at  the  old  Federal  Street 
Theatre,  as  an  acted  melodrama,  with  some  few 
of  the  airs  and  choruses.  Well  can  we  recall 
the  wonderful  impression  which  even  that  little 
of  the  music  made  upon  us  a  boy,  at  that  time, 
and  how  Mr.  Finn's  ^Caspar,  and  Samiel,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  the  incantation  scene  wrought  up- 
on the  young  imagination.  This  time  we  have 
it  sung  in  Italian,  and  principally  by  Italian 
artists  ;  and  we  must  say  we  have  been  agreeably 
disappointed  by  the  earnest,  faithful  manner,  an 
the  real  verve  with  which  they  have  entered 
this  most  German  of  the  German  operas.  Italian 
recitatives  had  been  supplied,  with  excellent  ef- 
fect, by  Hector  Berlioz,  in  place  of  the  spoken 
dialogue  so  strangely  common  to  this  day  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  Freischillz — surely  the  lover  of  fine  Ger- 
man music  has  cause  to  thank  the  managers — 
has  been  given  throe  times.  First  on  Friday 
evening  (last  week),  with  an  immense  audience; 
then  on  Monday,  with  an  audience  much  reduc- 
ed in  numbers  ;  and  finally  on  Wednesday,  with 
small  audience  again.  Each  time  those  present 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  expressions  of  delight  i 
the  falling  off  must  be  set  down  to  accidental 
causes, — to  vacillating  announcements,  making 
people's  minds  uncertain  and  suddenly  crossing 
previous  engagements,  to  the  Artists'  "  reception" 
on  Wednesday,  &c. 

This  opera  was  a  perfectly  fresh  sensation  to 
opera-jaded  ears  and  souls.  Alike  in  music  and 
in  plot  it  took  us  into  a  new  world  of  beauty, 
fear  and  wonder.  Familiar  as  we  all  have  been 
with  the  overture,  that  wondrous  resume  of  all 
the  salient  motives  of  the  opera ;  with  the  great 
scene  and  prayer  of  Agatha  (ever  identified  in 
our  mind  with  Jenny  Lind  !)  with  the  Minna 
and  Brenda-like  duet  of  the  two  girls,  the  serious 
and  the  merry  ;  with  the  hunter's  chorus  and  the 
bridesmaid's  chorus,  the  waltz,  so  natural  that 
we  can  hardly  think  of  anybody  having  compos- 
ed it,  and  the  many  exquisite  and  well-known 
melodies,  as  fresh  and  individual  as  wild  flowers; 
still  all  this  had  existed  to  us  so  fragmentarily, 
and  so  apart  from  the  whole  spirit  of  Italian 
opera  as  we  have  had  it,  that,  when  we  came  to 
hear  the  old  overture,  with  a  green  curtain  ac- 
tually about  to  rise  behind  it,  the  feeling  was 
somewhat  that  of  coming  to  opera  for  the  first 
time;  it  was  awaiting  initiation  into  a  new  world, 
although  constructed  of  elements  long  dear  to 
our  imaginations. 

To  feel  the  full  force  of  Weber's  most  roman- 
tic and  most  German  opera,  one  must  know  Ger- 
man hunter  life,  its  spirit  and  surroundings,  the 
dark  legends  of  the  Harz  or  of  the  Bohemian 
forests,  the  traditional  character  of  the  head  forest- 
er (mighty  important  personages  these  Kunos  of 
the  German  woods  !)  and  the  relation  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  him  ;  nay,  one  must  be  a  German,  with 
whose  dreams  from  childhood  upward  the  sounds 
and  shadows  of  those  dark  woods  have  mingled, 
and  who  has  not  wholly  outgrown  their  super- 
stitions. Think  of  the  impression  such  an  opera 
must  have  made,  when  it  was  first  produced,  up- 
on the  German  people  !  Samiel,  and  the  fire- 
eyed  owls,  and  the  charmed  bullets  were  not 
laughed  at  then.      But  with  the  morning  cock- 
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crow  of  our  ago  of  reason,  all  the  ghosts  have 
vaiiished,  and  we  are  more  amused  than  fright- 
ened at  the  introduction  of  their  shadowy  ele- 
ment upon  the  stage. 

But  whatever  there  may  be  local  and  evanes- 
cent in  the  story,  the  music  is  all  permanent,  and 
just  as  essentially  human  and  universal  as  it  is 
German.  It  goes  right  to  the  general  heart,  en- 
lists our  sympathies,  through  the  persons  in  the 
play,  in  that  struggle  of  the  powers  of  light  and 
darkness  which  for  every  soul  is  all  too  real. 
And  it  is  all  music  of  a  genuine  inspiration ; 
fresh,  spontaneous,  imaginative  ;  full  of  heaven- 
liest  beauties  and  of  the  most  shadowy  sugges- 
tions of  awe ;  full  of  anxious,  holy  love  within, 
of  cheerful  out-of-door  life,  of  despair,  of  myste- 
rious forebodings,  of  pious  trust  and  prayer,  of 
happiness  and  triumph.  There  are  no  common- 
places in  this  music ;  every  phrase  and  sentence 
of  it  is  instinct  with  a  fresh,  live  emotion,  imagi- 
natively quickened.  These  things  may  be  said 
of  Weber  also,  different  as  he  is  from  Mozart  in 
the  whole  color  of  his  thoughts. 

Prepared  by  the  overture,  the  very  first  scene 
takes  possession  of  you  and  transports  you.  It  is 
the  music  that  does  it ;  while  it  breathes  the  fra- 
grance of  the  woods,  how  exquisitely  it  makes 
you  feel  the  mortification  of  poor  Max,  as  he  sits 
there,  to  be  taunted  by  the  triumphant  strain  of 
the  vain  Kilian  in  his  prize  ribbons,  and  the 
laughing  chorus  of  the  men  and  women  who  lead 
him  in  pi-ocession  !  (Herr  Quint  did  Kilian's 
part  here  with  much  spirit).  Then  how  fine  as 
music,  and  how  characteristic  in  each  of  its  per- 
sons, the  Trio  with  chorus  which  follows  !  Max 
(tenor)  in  despair,  lest  his  rifle  shall  again  miss 
the  mark  in  the  real  trial  of  the  morrow,  when 
the  prize  is  to  be  the  hand  of  Agatha,  the  forest- 
er's daughter,  whom  he  loves  ;  Kuno  (bass,  Ilerr 
Mueller),  cheering  him  with  good  hunter  max- 
ims; Caspar,  (bass),  the  evil  genius  of  the  story, 
his  professed  friend,  in  sinister  sounding  quick 
melodic  phrases  hinting  that  some  bold  and  des- 
perate stroke  (to-wit,  selling  himself  to  the  evil 
one,  as  he  himself  has  done)  must  save  him  ;  the 
chorus  in  plaintive  chords  sympathizing  with 
Max's  depression  ;  all  very  sad  and  bodeful ;  and 
then  by  one  of  those  sudden  alternations,  which 
occur  all  through  the  work,  a  flood  of  mellow 
light  is  poured  in  by  the  horns,  and  the  chorus, 
drawing  nearer  to  him,  sing  a  beautiful  and  com- 
forting strain  of  hope  ;  but  Caspar's  voice  flings 
its  dark  weight  into  the  lucid  stream  of  harmo- 
nies again,  to  trouble  their  smooth  flow,  and  still 
leave  apprehension  on  the  mind.  Kuno  and  his 
men,  with  a  smart  hunting  chorus,  set  off  for  the 
woods ;  the  others  waltz  off,  to  that  gay  tune> 
and  Max  is  lefl  to  his  thoughts  alone. 

Here  we  have  the  great  tonor  scene,  and  most  ear- 
nestly and  artist-like,  with  rich,  expressive  voice,  did 
Sig.  Stigelli  (or  Herr  Stigel)  give  it.  A  dark 
burst  of  despair  ;  a  warm,  golden  cadenza  of  the  clar- 
inet tones,  as  his  mind  reverts  to  Agatha,  and  he 
passes  into  that  most  heantiful  of  tender,  love-yearn- 
>ng  melodies  :  Dutch  die  Wdlder,  dnrch  die  Alien 
("Through  the  forest,"  &c.),  which  he  sang  most 
feelingly.  The  harmony  is  suddenly  darkened ;  the 
stage  also ;  dark  tremolos  in  the  orclicstra,  with  muf- 
fled bass  drum-beats  (as  in  the  overture),  announce 
the  shadow  of  the  dark  power,  Samiel,  in  tlie  back- 
ground, and  despair  and  vague  foreljodings  reign. 
Again  the  thought  of  Agatha,  her  holy  influence,  re 
turns ;  a  heavenly  andante  strain  commences  in  the 
higher  octaves  of  the  orchestra ;  he  sings  :  "She  is  at 


her  window,  listening  for  my  footsteps!"  Again 
dark  shadows,  with  those  wild,  nervous,  syncopated 
figures  in  the  instruments,  which  so  excite  one  in  the 
overture  ;  darkness  and  despair  prevail  again,  though 
at  the  mere  chance  utterance  of  the  word  God,  the 
wood-demon  vanishes.  All  the  power  and  all  tlie 
tenderness  of  those  alternate  moods  was  admir.ihly 
realized  by  Stigelli. 

Now  Caspar  (Junca)  finds  him  in  the  right  state 
to  work  upon.  He  trolls  off  his  wild  and  devilish 
sounding  TrinlcUed  in  B  minor,  and  induces  him  to 
try  the  virtue  of  charmed  bullets.  He  must  meet 
him  in  the  Wolfs  Glen,  to  cast  them.  Kemaining 
after  Max,  Caspar  shouts  his  terrific  bass  air  of  tri- 
umph ;  he  has  tempted  a  soul  into  the  toils  of  the 
evil  one,  and  hopes  by  such  an  offering  to  compass 
his  own  respite.  The  music,  especially  the  orchestral 
part,  here  is  simply  wonderful  in  its  dark,  strange, 
shadowy  suggestions.  And  here  we  may  tell  how 
finely  Junca  sang  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
role  of  Caspar.  He  was  so  disguised  with  raven  locks 
and  beard,  that  one  would  not  know  him  ;  his  voice 
had  an  unusual  ring  and  freshness  to  it ;  and  his  ac- 
tion was  full  of  energy. 

This  ends  one  act.  We  must  not  go  through  the 
others  in  this  way.  Act  second  takes  us  into  a  love- 
ly and  a  holy  element.  Agatha,  the  pious,  anxious 
maiden,  is  waiting  for  her  lover,  ever  and  anon  gaz- 
ing out  into  the  moonlight  night.  We  have  first  the 
exquisite,  unique  duet  which  contrasts  her  fears  with 
the  kindly  merry  nature  of  her  companion  Annchen  ; 
then  Annchen's  playful  arietta,  a  most  bright,  coquet- 
tish strain  ;  then  the  famous  scena  and  prayer  of 
Agatha  alone,  so  full  of  moonlight  and  the  heart's 
longing,  prayer  and  hope  and  vague  presentiment, 
and  ending  with  the  burst  of  rapture  as  she  hears  her 
lover's  steps,  and  flings  her  whole  voice  and  soul  out 
in  that  splendid  melody  (which  also  ends  the  over- 
ture) the  invention  of  which  alone  would  stamp  any 
nmsician  as  a  genius.  Mme.  Colsox  really  surpris- 
ed us  by  the  soul  and  feeling  with  which  she  threw 
herself  into  the  part  of  Agatha.  Although  her  tones 
are  grown  somewhat  hard  and  tremulous,  yet  she 
lacked  neither  thrilling  power  nor  tenderness  for  this 
great  music;  and  the  entire  impersonation  was  truly 
beautiful.  Nor  have  we  ever  known  Mme.  Stra- 
KOSCH  to  enter  more  heartily  and  happily  into  any 
of  her  roles  ;  with  all  the  defects  of  her  worn  voice, 
she  made  the  whole  part  interesting  and  piquant. 
The  Terzet,  after  Max  arrives,  is  a  most  interesting 
and  effective  composition,  in  which  the  three  charac- 
ters are  musically  discriminated  throughout.  In  vain 
one  pleads  and  warns,  and  the  other  laughs,  Max 
will  keep  his  pledge  and  go  to  the  dreaded  Wolf's 
Glen. 

Act  III,  (as  here  given,  properly  a  part  of  Act  II,) 
is  melodramatic ;  Caspar  in  his  magic  circle  of  skulls, 
preparing  to  cast  the  balls,  summoning  Samiel,  and 
awaiting  Max ;  who  appears  behind  on  the  top  of 
the  ravine,  is  warned  and  then  made  desperate  by 
visions  of  his  mother  and  of  Agatha,  but  still  hesi- 
tates, till  at  a  reminiscence  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
laughing  chorus  of  the  first  act,  he  is  decided  and 
steps  down  into  the  ring.  The  strange  apparitions 
which  cross  the  stage  at  the  'casting  of  each  bullet, 
and  indeed  the  whole  scene  was  got  up  with  a  good 
deal  of  melodramatic  effect ;  hut  it  moved  more 
laughter  than  terror  ;  and  is  cleverly  hit  off  by  the 
Courier's  critic  in  these  words  : 

Operatic  terrors  arc  almost  always  ridiculous. 
Any  third  rate  theatre  would  present  a  dramatic  ver- 
sion of  Der  Freisclwtz  in  a  [manner  much  superior. 
As  perfoi-med  last  night,  it  came  just  near  enough  to 
something  good  to  be  t.antalizing.  The  incantation 
act,  where  the  magic  bullets  wore  cast,  was  a  scream- 
ing fiirce.  An  ineliriatc  owl  was  perched  upon  the 
hough  of  a  tree,  and  witli  drunken  regularity  raised 
his  wings  and  showed  a  pair  of  fiery  eyes  ;  some 
cheap  pyrotechnics  gave  a  lurid  and  fitful  glare  to  the 
scene  ;  a  languid  cascade  Intchcd  and  faltered  in  the 
back  ground  ;  an  incomprehensible  woman  in  while 
robes  gesticulated  from  the  summit  of  a  crag ;  the 


first  bullet  was  cnst,  and  a  flight  of  pasteboard  owls 
danced  in,  dangling  on  strings  in  mid  air  ;  two  bid- 
lets,  and  enter  flying  monsters,  a  hooded  ghost,  a  red 
devd  ;  three  bullets,  and  the  ugly  crew  was  reinforced 
by  a  squad  of  skeletons  and  a  pair  of  crocodiles  ;  four 
bullets,  and  an  aerial  hunting  party  wiggled  along 
over  the  heads  of  the  moulders,  while  the  circle  of 
skulls  .around  the  furnace  grinned  with  fire  ;  five  bul- 
lets, and  the  skeleton  of  a  fast  young  man  on  a  trot- 
ting wagon  crossed  and  re-crossed  ;  six  bullets,  and 
the  flying  monsters  began  to  spit  fire  like  consump- 
tive steam  engines  ;  the  seventh  bullet !  loud  laugh- 
ter, shrieks,  groans,  all  the  ghosts  on,  a  fresh  flight  of 
owls,  more  skeletons,  including  the  fast  young  man 
on  the  trotting  wagon,  a  general  convocation  of 
ghosts,  Junca  at  full  length  on  the  stage — curtain. 
All  of  which  was  very  funny,  hut  by  no  means  sub- 
lime. 

The  worst  was  that  the  laughter  really  interfered 
with  one's  hearing  of  the  music,  which  is  too  good 
to  be  lost ;  for  it  is  there,  in  the  instrumentation,  that 
the  real,  shadowy,  imaginative  terror  of  all  this  re- 
sides ;  indeed  some  of  it  is'  almost  sublime  ;  you 
must  lose  yourself  in  the  orchestra  entirely  first,  and 
that  perhaps  will  have  induced  a  state  of  mind  and 
fancy,  in  which  the  owls  and  spectres  will  present 
themselves  quite  naturally. 

The  last  act  is  the  trial  of  marksmanship,  and  has 
an  instrumental  introduction,  foreshadowing  the 
Hunters'  Chorus.  The  first  scene,  Agatha,  in  her 
chamber,  in  bridal  attire,  destined  for  the  winner,  and 
in  prayer.  HerCavatina:  Undohdie  IFotfjp,  is  a  strain 
of  the  most  deep  and  pure  religious  feeling ;  you 
feel  that  such  an  influence  must  prove  the  stronger  of 
the  two  powers  contending  for  the  soul  of  Max. 
The  merry  friend  comes  in  again,  to  amuse  and 
plague  her  with  a  comical  ghost  ditt}',  and  cheer  her 
with  another  fine  lively  melody  ;  and  then  the  brides- 
maids sing :  "  A  rosy  crown  we  twine  for  thee,"  and 
the  scene  changes  to  the  shooting  match.  The  hun- 
ters sing  their  f;imons  chorus,  which  of  coui-se  is  ve- 
hemently encored,  (and  we  must  own  they  sang  it 
well,  and  praise  the  choruses  generally,  both  male 
and  female,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bridesmaids.) 
The  firing  of  Max,  the  turning  aside  hy  heavenly  in- 
fluence of  the  ball  from  Agatha  (for  whom  Caspar 
had  meant  it)  to  Caspar's  own  heart ;  the  concern  of 
chorus  and  all  for  Agatha,  at  first  supposed  struck  ; 
the  fearful  end  of  Caspar;  the  rebuke  and  banish- 
ment of  Max  by  the  Duke  Ottokar  (also  by  Hcn- 
Qoint)  ;  the  intercession  of  the  old  hermit  (Dun- 
reuil);  and  the  joyful  joining  of  the  lovers,  and 
congratulatory  chorus,  offered  exciting  and  varied 
matter  enough  for  the  composer.  He  has  crowded 
it  full,  like  all  the  rest,  with  fine  musical  ideas.  But 
musically  it  is  the  weakest  act.  The  melodies,  strik- 
ing as  each  is,  .seem  to  have  been  picked  up  and 
strung  together,  rather  than  to  develop  out  of  the 
dramatic  movement ;  and  the  wonderful  bright  mel- 
ody (from  Agatha's  firet  scena),  though  sung  with 
power  in  the  closing  chorns,  is  not  worked  up  there 
into  so  imposing  a  finale  as  some  composers  would 
have  made,  if  blessed  with  so  splendid  a  motice  of 
their  own  ;  indeed  it  is  wrought  up  to  more  jiower 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  overture. 

During  the  week,  in  the  intervals  of  the  FrciscIiWr, 
Miss  Adei.ina  Patti  has  renewed  her  triumphs  in 
a  third  performance  of  11  Barbitre  and  of  Tat  Sonnom- 
hula.  Her  name  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  full  house.  Last 
night  7  Puritnni,  again,  with  the  third  act  of  the 
Huguenots;  and  for  the  finale  of  the  sea.son,  a 
Matinee  to-day  at  half-past  one,  when  Ernani  aud  a 
part  of  Lucia  will  be  given. 


Tqe  Harvard  Music.\l  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
on  Mondiiy  evening,  January  16,  at  the  Revere  llou.^e.  Tlie 
old  bo.ard  of  Qfficora  were  re-elected,  and  the  repcrts  of  direc- 
ters,  treasu.er  and  librarian  told  a  good  .story,  .aa  they  have 
done  for  years  past.  The  principal  portions  of  .he  L)bnn'ian*.s 
report  we  have  given  in  another  column.  Aler  bu.cine..^s  t)io 
usual  supper  followed,  with  the  usual  sumptnou.s  and  tjistefiil 
catering  of  mine  host  of  the  Ucvere  house;  music  aceompa* 
nied  in  an  outer  room;  spei-ches.  witty  and  inspiring,  wero 
made  hy  Mr.  Pickering,  president  of  the  Society,  by  Judge|.t. 
P.  Putnam,  Geo  S.  Ilillanl,  Esq..  Dr.'  I'phani.  S-'imuel  .lenui- 
son,  Ksq.,  and  other  members,  as  well  as  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hun- 
tington, who  wa.s  an  invited  guest.  Part-songs  and  glees, 
sung  by  a  Glee  Club  organized  iluring  the  pjLst  year  within  thrt 
Association,  with  piano-forte  pii-ces  by  Messrs.  Wilcox  and  .1, 
0.  D.  P.arker.  filled  up  the  intervals  agreeably;  and  all  passed 
off  delightfully  and  prodtably.  Poring  the  evening  a  very  in- 
teresting antograph  letter  of  ReethOTen  was  pn.ssed  round".  It 
w!is  purchased  in  Vienna,  tbrougli  the  aid  of  our  friend  A. 
W.  T.,  by  the  Hon.  R.  t\  Winthrop  and  by  him  presented  to 
the  recent  Wasbington  Statue  Fair,  for  which  it  arrived  a  day 
too  late.  A  subscription  was  rai.sed  at  once  among  the 
members  of  the  II.  M.  A.,  amounting  to  Si"0;  the  money  to  go 
to  tbe  Washington  statue,  the  autograph  to  rcmaiu  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  U.  M.  A. 
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Philadelphia.  —  {From  Fitzgerald's  City  Item, 
Jan.  28.) — The  Academy  of  Music  was  well  filled 
on  Monday  evening  with  a  fiishionable  audience,  as- 
sembled to  hear  the  first  performance  of  what  was 
advertised  as  the  French  "  Opera  Comique." 

The  company  consists  of  four  clever  actors,  a  lead- 
er of  the  orchestra,  and  about  a  dozen  instruments. 
The  programme  was  composed  of  two  vaudevilles — 
"  La  Chatte  Metamoi-phosee,"  and  "  Jean  le  Sot," 
— and  were  about  as  much  liltc  operas  as  a  musical 
afterpiece  at  one  of  our  theati'cs.  The  audience  was 
greatly  disappointed,  and  in  an  ill  humor,  not  appre- 
ciating, perhaps,  the  true  excellence  of  the  actors. 
Aimounced  as  vaudevilles,  the  representation  would 
have  been  eminently  successful,  but  the  puhlic  were 
deceived  by  the  high-sounding  title  "  Opera  Com- 
ique," and  therefore  there  was  a  world  of  sour  loolis 
and  loud  complaints.  The  music  of  "La  Chatte," 
is  very  pretty,  sparkling  and  light, — quite  original, 
too, — and  had  it  been  Veil  sung,  would  have  given 
much  pleasure,  but  none  of  the  actors  were  more 
than  passable  singers,  and  did  no  justice  to  Offen- 
bach's compositions. 

Miss  Wissler's  debut  was  the  only  agreeable  fea- 
ture of  the  evening,  and  even  that  was  marred  by 
the  inefficiency  of  her  support.  She  was,  naturally, 
somewhat  nervous  and  embarassed,  and  has  sung 
better  in  concerts  than  she  did  on  Monday  evening  ; 
still,  her  noble  contralto,  and  her  cultivated  style, 
shone  out,  and  she  was  warmly  applauded,  recalled, 
and  duly  honored  with  bouquets.  Had  her  selection 
been  more  judicious,  her  success  would  have  been 
still  more  flattering,  but  the  tragic  music  of  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet"  made  rather  a  heavy  contrast  to  tlie 
vaudevilles,  while  the  inefficiency  of  the  orchestra 
materially  injured  the  effect  of  the  performance. 

Germania  Orchestra.— The  clerlt  of  the  wea- 
ther relented,  last  Saturday,  and  the  sun  shone  forth 
with  untarnished  brilliancy,  seeming  more  intensely 
bright  after  its  long  retirement  behind  snow  and  rain 
clouds.  The  consequence  was  that  the  doors  of  the 
Musical  Fund  Hall  were  beseiged  by  ladies  before 
the  hour  of  the  opening,  and  that  long  before  the 
time  of  commencement  not  a  corner  of  the  spacious 
room  was  untenanted.  So  overflowingly  large  was 
the  crowd,  that  many  stood  on  the  staircases,  and 
many  more  left  unable  to  find  standing  room  ;  the 
members  of  the  Orchestra  surrendered  their  cliairs  to 
the  ladies,  who  were  glad  to  place  them  in  front  of 
the  foremost  row  of  benches,  even  the  avenues  being 
occupied.  So  large  an  audience  inspired  the  musi- 
cians, and  the  natural  consequence  was  one  of  the 
finest  performances  given  this  season;  the  programme 
was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  Satur- 
day, the  finale  from  Don  Sebastian  and  the  Overture 
to  Euryanthe  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  form- 
ing the  leading  features.  All  the  music  was  heard 
with  attention,  and  honored  with  warm  applause. 

On  Monday  night  we  went  to  hear  the  Cooper 
English  Opera  Company,  and,  greatly  to  our  surprise, 
we  were  delighted.  Trovatore  was  the  opera.  Miss 
Milner  is  superior,  both  as  a  singer  and  actress,  and 
every  body  linows  she  is  very  handsome.  Her  style 
is  large,  elegant  and  impressive — she  possesses  a 
voice  of  much  power  and  expression,  and  is  incon- 
testiljly,  one  of  tlie  best  vocalists  on  the  stage.  Her 
rendition  of  the  role  of  Leonore  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  crowded  and  discriminating 
auditory.  Mr.  Bowler's  voice  is  sweet  and  sympa. 
thetic,  and  he  sings  with  considerable  taste.  Mr. 
Cooke's  organ  is  a  fine  one,  and  his  singing  is  nearly 
free  from  objection.  Miss  H.  Payne  is  a  very  im- 
passioned actress  and  a  correct  and  sweet  singer. 
She  gave  a  force  and  character  to  the  music  of  Azu- 
cena  which  it  seldom  receives.  Rudolphsen  is  an 
excellent  musician,  and  a  very  useful  member  of  the 
company.  His  merits  are  too  well  known  to  our 
citizens  to  need  comment  here.  Miss  Annie  Kemp 
is  very  pale,  very  quiet,  very  pretty,  and  very  timid. 
The  orchestra  has  been  increased,  and  it  performed 
with  precision  and  effect.  The  chorus  is  large  and 
well  drilled.  In  fine,  the  Trovatore  was  an  unquali- 
fied success,  from  the  raising  of  the  curtain  until  the 
going  down  thereof 

On  Tuesday  evening,  we  went  to  hear  Sonnamhula. 
We  were  not  without  misgivings,  and,  yet,  the  per- 
formance was  a  triumph  !  As  a  whole,  we  have 
never  seen  the  opera  better  done.  It  was  produced 
witli  a  fullness  of  detail  most  gratifying  to  the  lover 
of  the  tenderest  and  most  melodious  opera  ever  writ- 
ten. Nearly  all  the  music  of  the  original  score  was 
given,  including  the  beautiful  duet  at  the  close  of 
the  first  act,  which  is  generally  omitted,  for  some  un- 
known reason.  Lisa's  was  the  only  role  slighted. 
Miss  Milner  sang  and  acted  with  much  skill  and 
feeling. 


(From  the  Bulletin,  Jan.  27.) 

The  English  Opera,  at  the  Walnut  Street  The- 
atre, continues  to  be  very  successful.  Last  evening 
the  house  was  well  filled  in  spite  of  the  storm,  and 
Miss  Milner  delighted  every  one,  by  her  beautiful 
performance  as  Rosina,  in  the  "  Barber  of  Seville." 
This  evening  this  accomplished  lady  takes  her  bene- 
fit, when  the  "  Elixir  of  Love,"  and  the  "  Daughter 
of  the  Regiment  "  will  both  be  played. 

The  French  Company  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
had  a  tolerably  good  audience  last  evening,  and  the 
performance  was  rather  better  than  that  of  Monday 
evening.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  competent  tenor, 
Miss  Anna  Wissler  could  not  give  the  scene  from  // 
Trovatore.  But  she  sang  a  cavatina  from  Saffo  in 
superb  style  style,  and  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  Germania.  Orchestra  will  give  their  usual 
public  rehearsal,  to-morrow  afternoon,  with  the  fol- 
lowing fine  programme : 

1.  Overture,  (Sicilian  Ve.spers) Verdi. 

2.  German  Song,  (Sympathy) Kiicken. 

3.  Waltz,  (Extravn;:ance) Straufia. 

4.  AdaKiD,  (from  Triumphal  Symphony) Ulrich. 

a.  Duetto,  (Lohengrin ) Wagner. 

6.  Overture,  (Calm  Sea  and  Happy  Voyage).  .  Mendel.<5sohn. 

7.  Conjuration  and  Benediction,  (Huguenots).  .Meyerbeer. 

8.  Champagne  Galop Lumbye. 

Montreal. — The  second  concert  by  the  Montreal 
Oratorio  Society  was  given  at  Nordheimer's  HiiU,  on 
Friday  evening.  It  attracted  a  large  audience — the 
spacious  hall  being  filled  to  the  doors, — and,  like  its 
predecessor,  was  in  every  respect  entirely  successful. 
The  "  Sprinar "  of  Haydn's  "  Seasons,"  and  selec- 
tions from  Handel's  "  Messiah ,"  formed  the  pro- 
gram me.  There  was  no  liick  of  expression  or  vif;or 
in  the  execution  of  the  Overture  to  Haydn's  "  Sea- 
sons," but  it  struck  us  as  being  slightly  wanting  in 
the  light  and  shade  of  expression,  which  the  rich  and 
varied  combinations  of  harmony  in  this  splendid 
piece  demand.  Miss  Ruttan,  the  young  lady  ama- 
teur who  took  the  lead  in  the  first  part  of  the  con- 
cert, acquitted  herself  admirably.  Her  voice  is  re- 
markably sweet,  especially  in  its  upper  notes.  We 
were  delighted  with  the  purity  and  smoothness  with 
which  she  sang  the  air,  "  Forth  fly  the  tepid  waters," 
and  in  the  duet,  "  Spring  her  lovely  charms  unfold- 
ing." Mr.  Norris,  who  is  really  an  excellent  ora- 
torio singer,  gave  his  solo,  "  With  joy  th'  impatient 
husbandman,"  with  much  energy  and  effect.  Mr. 
Hilton  extremely  creditably  filled  the  part  of  Lucas. 
The  trios  and  choruses,  "  Be  propitious,  bounteous 
Heaven,"  and  "  God  of  Light,"  we  considered  gems 
of  harmony.  The  .short  air  played  on  the  violin,  be- 
fore the  chorus  "  God  of  Light,"  was  exquisite. 
Miss  Smilie  fully  sustained  the  very  favorable  im- 
pression she  made  at  the  former  concert,  and  sang 
with  extreme  grace  and  feeling  that  plaintive  melody, 
"  He  shall  feed  his  flock."  The  singing  of  the  solo, 
"  But  thou  did'st  not  leave,"  by  Mrs.  Strachan  Be- 
thune,  was  replete  with  feeling  and  tenderness,  and 
elicited  warm  applause  from  the  whole  audience. 
The  chorus  and  accompaniment  of  the  orchestra 
were  excellent ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
moderately  powerful  organ  would  add  not  a  little  to 
the  effect  of  the  performances.  The  chorus,  too, 
might,  we  understand,  be  increased  in  numbers  and 
efficiency,  if  more  favorable  arrangements  were 
adopted  by  the  Society  for  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers. Now  that  the  great  difficulties  of  org.inization 
and  first  drilling  have  been  so  creditably  overcome, 
it  woul  d  be  a  pity  to  remain  stationary.  Montreal 
may  well  be  proud  of  her  Oratorio  Society. — Herald, 
Jan.  23. 

The  concert  given  by  Mrs.  XTnsworth,  aided  by 
her  daughters,  took  place  in  Nordheimer's  Hall,  on 
Tuesd.ay  evening.  The  hall  seemed  completely  fill- 
ed. The  principal  feature  was  the  singing  of  Mrs. 
tJnsworth  and  the  Misses  Unsworth.  A  sonc,  call- 
ed "  The  New  and  the  Old  Song,"  was  well  sung 
by  Miss  A.  tJnsworth.  She  has  afresh,  sweet  voice, 
as  yet  somewhat  wanting  in  compass  and  cultivation, 
but  capable,  we  think,  of  the  highest  vocal  effect. 
She  charmed  the  audience  by  her  unaffected  manner, 
and  the  graceful  simplicity  of  her  singing.  The  sis- 
ter has  a  good  voice,  and  especially  in  the  last  duet, 
"  Dear  friends,  good  night,"  she  was  beard  to  advan- 
tage. In  the  singing  of  the  gentlemen  amateurs,  we 
confess  we  could  discover  little  to  remark,  unless  it 
was  the  absence  of  aught  worthy  of  praise  beyond 
the  kind  intention  which  no  doubt  dictated  their  ef- 
forts to  please.  We  could  not  judge  of  Mr.  Gus- 
tavo Smith's  abilities  as  a  pianist  from  the  pieces  he 
played.  Why  will  pianists  persist  in  playing  their 
own  mediocre  compositions  in  preference  to  the  uni- 
versally acknowledged  great  works  of  composers  like 
the  spiritnel  Chopin,  Thalberg,  Liszt,  Mendelssohn, 
Von  Weber,  and  other  masters.  Mr.  Dueharme  ac- 
quitted himself  creditably  in  an  operatic  aria,  and 
the  concert,  which  was  a  decidedly  successful  one, 
closed  with  an  effective  rendering  of  the  National 
Anthem. — Herald,  Jan.  19. 
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Mdsio  by  Mail.— Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving;  of  expense  in  obtaining  suppliep. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  day  is  awake.     (II  sol  se  levo.)     Song. 

"Ze  Pardon  de  Ploennel.'*  25 
The  song  of  the  hunter;  a  splendid  baritone  air. 

Beneath  the  old  oak.     Duet  and  Chorus  for  fe- 
male voices.  Concone,  30 
From  Concone's  celebrated  adaptations  "  Les  Har- 
moniums," an  invaluable  collection  for  female  sing- 
ing classes.    French  and  English  words. 

O  ask  me  not  to  smile  again.  J.  WoolcoU.  25 

The  dying  wife.  C.  B.  Hitchcock.  25 

Two  plaintive  songs  for  medium  voicea.  The  words 
are  pretty  and  the  melody  taking. 

Sweet  is  true  love.    Song  from  Tennyson's  "Idyls 
of  the  king."  Blockky.  25 

This  musical  setting  of  Tennyson's  exquisite  poem 
has  been  much  praised  in  England,  and  certainly  de- 
serves the  warmest  recommendation.  A  few  more 
8ongs  from  the  same  work  are  in  press. 

The  lost  ship.     (L'^pervier.)  S.  D.  S.  40 

A  new  composition  of  the  talented,  thoug-h  un- 
known author  of  the  vocal  duet  to  Italian  words : 
''  Bella  EC  amar  non  vuoi,"  and  a  stirring  version  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingaley's  "  Three  fishers,"  will  claim 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  these 
sterling  compositions  in  the  best  Italian  style. 

A  gleam  of  rapture.     (E  dolce  raggio.)     Duet. 

"  Sicilian  Vespers."  40 

This  is  the  duet  between  Elena  and  Arrigo  in  the 
third  act,  a  piece  which  hardly  ever  escapes  an  encore, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  the  brightest  gem  in  the 
opera. 

The  grave  of  Little  Bell.     Song  and  chorus. 

V.  B.  EoUister.  25 
A  modest,  simple  ballad,  in  the  popular  style. 
The  Absent  one.  '  Geo.  Linley.  25 

Pleasing,  of  a  sentimental  tarn. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Mexicana  Galop.  Sarona.  25 

The  first  composition  of  a  young  lady,  an  amateur, 

who  enjoys  considerable  and  well-merited  reputation 

as  a  player.    It  shows  a  more  than  fair  talent  and  will 

secure  a  good  reception  for  future  words  of  "Sarona." 

Original  (Elfentanz)  Quadrilles.  C.  Spindler.  25 

A  very  melodious  set,  excellent  to  dance  by,  and  not 
difncult.  They  are  written  expressly  for  the  Piano, 
and  consequently  .superior  to  most  Quadrilles  which 
are  only  arranged  from  an  orchestral  score. 

Books. 
The  Pianist's  best  Companion.  (Schmidt's 
Five  Finger  Exercises.)  A  collection  of 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  Five-finger  Exercises 
for  the  Pianoforte,  intended  to  impart  an  inde- 
pendent and  equal  action  of  the  Fingers  on  that 
instrument.  Composed  by  Aloise  Schraitt, 
■with  an  introduction  by  J.  A.  Hamilton.  50 

The  practice  of  five-finger  exercises,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  passages  in  one  fixed  position  of  the  hands, 
has  been  found  so  eminently  useful,  not  only  to  begin- 
ners, but  even  to  advanced  pupils,  as  a  means  of  form- 
ing a  true  and  graceful  position  of  the  hands  and 
arms,  and  equality  in  the  action  of  the  fingers,  that 
such  exercises  are  now  placed  before  pupils  by  all  re- 
spectable masters  throughout  Europe.  This  collection 
will  be  found  moi-e  ingenious,  diversified  and  complete 
than  any  other  yet  published. 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Mozart's  Magic  Flute. 

BY   A.    OUI.IBICHEFF. 
{Continued  from  page  353.) 

In  no  case  could  a  worthless  music  have  ac- 
quired so  enduring  a  European  fame  as  this  has. 
We  may  then  safely  assume,  that  the  popular 
pieces  of  the  Zauberjlote  evinced  a  great  superi- 
ority of  talent.  They  prove  that  Mozart,  in  a 
kind  of  writing  which  at  that  time  everybody 
practised,  could  do  better  than  the  rest ;  or,  as 
Montesquieu  said  of  Voltaire,  that  he  possessed 
more  of  the  spirit  that  was  in  every  one.  This 
is  a  merit,  which  is  generally  sought,  but  which 
nevertheless  is  relative  and  in  its  nature  condi- 
tional, and  ceases  to  be  prized  in  the  arts  just  so 
soon  as  the  spirit  of  the  artist  is  not  like  that  of 
other  people.  For  this  reason  the  favorite  melo- 
dies, which  thirty  years  ago  resounded  every- 
where in  Germany,  are  only  heard  in  our  days  as 
an  echo  of  the  past. 

At  first  sight  the  libretto  of  the  Zauberjlote 
seems  the  product  of  a  diseased  brain,  a  brain 
that  never  was  quite  sound.  Some  passing  deli- 
rium of  a  man  might  possibly  have  produced 
something  as  eccentric,  but  never  anything  so 
flat.  Think  of  a  fiction  put  together  like  a  disor- 
dered dream,  without  reference  to  any  time  or 
place  in  which  the  action  goes  on  ;  persons  with- 
out character  and  without  nationality ;  scenes 
which  have  no  connection  with  each  other  beyond 
their  shiftings  on  the  stage ;  miracles,  seen  only 
by  the  eye,  having  no  root  in  any  now  existing 
or  extinct  faith  —  all  this  offers  nothing  to  a 
man's  imagination.  Add  to  this  the  entire  want 
in  the  poetry  of  form ;  a  dialogue  of  the  most 
provoking  triviality  ;  verses  which  seem  borrowed 
from  the  devices  of  confectioners,  vulgar  and  ab- 
surd nonsense;  jokes,  in  which  there  is  not  a 
spark  of  livehness,  —  and  you  have  an  idea  of 
Schikaneder's  work. 

But  our  astonishment  at  the  pitch  of  individual 
insanity,  suggested  by  this  work,  is  somewhat 
lessened  when  we  consider,  that  Schikaneder 
was  not  the  creator,  but  only  the  continuator; 
that  he  wrought  according  to  the  law  of  an  exis- 
ting kind,  a  kind,  whose  numerous  productions 
consist  of  purely  analogous  elements,  and  all  re- 
mai'kable  for  the  same  stupid  unreason,  all  writ- 
ten in  the  same  low  style  ;  a  kind  which  has  no 
name,  and  which  we  are  compelled,  in  the  want 
of  another  epithet,  to  call  the  Viennese.  Repre- 
sentations of  this  sort,  whose  only  object  is  to 
amuse  children  of  all  ages  and  people  of  all 
classes,  as  Schikaneder  very  properly  expressed 
it,  can  never  answer  without  music.  The  spec- 
tators, who  can  only  see,  would  in  the  end  be 
wearied  by  this  long  spectacle  of  real  and  fantas- 
tic objects,  which  cannot  after  all  be  imitated  in 
an  artistic  manner  on  the  stage.  To  prevent 
even  the  lower  multitude  from  yawning,  one 
would  have  to  resort  to  the  dramatic  interest, 
and  especially  to  that  sort  of  farce  which  is  found 
upon  the  stage  of  wooden  puppets.     But  since 


Schikaneder  and  compan}'  were  far  below  Punch- 
inello, in  both  these  respects,  they  had  to  have 
recourse  to  music  and  to  dancing,  to  supply  the 
place  of  action,  of  interest,  of  comedy,  of  spirit 
and  sound  human  understanding.  Commonly,  if 
not  always,  the  music  was  worthy  of  the  text. 
Street  ballads,  waltzes,  country  dances,  &c.,  were 
mixed  up  with  some  transitory  mis-forms  of  com- 
position, after  the  manner  of  duets  and  ensemble 
pieces. 

That  was  just  what  Schikaneder  wanted  of 
Mozart ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  under 
the  hands  of  another  German  composer  ■ —  one, 
I  mean,  who  would  have  undertaken  such  a 
task  —  the  Zauberjlote  would  have  been  like  the 
works  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The 
part  which  Schikaneder  gave  up  to. the  personal 
satisfaction  of  our  hero,  was  evidently  an  un- 
pleasant but  an  unavoidable  concession,  without 
which  Mozart,  obliging  as  he  was,  would  have 
said  no.  Why  did  he  not  turn,  then,  to  another? 
In  the  first  place,  because  I\Iozart,  although  poor- 
ly understood  in  Vienna,  enjoyed  already  a  great 
reputation  even  there ;  and  then  again,  because 
in  all  probability  no  other  composer  would  have 
shown  himself  so  willing  in  a  matter  of  the  kind. 

In  so  far  as  the  libretto  deserves  no  serious 
analysis,  we  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  allude 
to  what  the  author  wanted,  instead  of  troubling 
ourselves  with  what  he  has  manufactured.  The 
role  of  the  bird-catcher,  which  Schikaneder  had 
reserved  for  himself,  contains  an  allegory,  whose 
sense  is  quite  applicable  to  himself.  The  bird- 
catcher  had  to  be  skilful  in  setting  his  bird-lime 
and  his  snares ;  for  if  he  caught  no  birds,  the 
wretch  would  have  had  to  die  of  hunger,  or  else 
live  in  jail.  ****** 

Beings  outside  of  the  actual  can  only  have  a 
poetic  life  within  the  limits  of  moral  possibility. 
Under^two  conditions  only  can  they  interest  us : 
through  the  distinction  drawn  between  them  and 
us  by  an  unchangeable  and  deep  dividing  line, 
and  through  the  relations  which  bind  them,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  assimilate  them,  with  the  hu- 
man race.  Just  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  rep- 
resent spiritually  endowed  creatures  otherwise 
than  under  a  human  form,  so  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  ascribe  to  them  a  sort  of  intellectual  activi- 
ty which  runs  counter  to  the  laws  of  our  under- 
standing and  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  mo- 
tives from  which  our  passions  spring.  The  artist, 
be  he  poet,  painter  or  musician,  reaches  ideal 
truth  here  only  by  the  union  of  the  two  condi- 
tions, of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  nature  of 
the  supernatural  beings,  if  they  are  called  upon 
to  take  a  part  in  any  work  of  Art,  must  always 
reproduce  one  of  the  elements  found  in  human 
character  ;  that  is,  we  must  be  able  first  of  all  to 
recognize  in  them  the  collective  or  generally  dis- 
cernible attributes  of  the  class  to  which  the  imag- 
inary individual  is  supposed  to  belong.  If  the 
subject  admits  of  it  or  even  requires  it,  one  must 
even  bring  in  a  few  individual  traits.  In  the 
Freijschiitz,  for  instance,  Samiel,  the  black  hunts- 
man, has  and  could  have  no  other  character  than 


that  ascribed  to  all  infernal  spirits ;  in  Hubert  le 
Diable,  on  the  contrary,  the  principle  of  evil, 
which  possesses  Bertram  as  an  evil  spirit,  is  an- 
tagonized and  neutralized  by  paternal  love,  the 
sweetest  and  most  touching  of  all  human  affec- 
tions. Personal  feelings  bring  hira  thus  into 
sharp  opposition  with  the  carnal  spirit,  so  that  he 
becomes  a  devil  to  be  laughed  at,  and  a  most  sin- 
gular father,  although  he  is  very  interesting  and 
sometimes  very  dramatic,  especially  in  the  won- 
derful terzet  in  the  fifth  act.  At  all  events  Ber- 
tram fulfils  the  essential  conditions  of  every  dra^- 
matic  person,  be  he  man  or  demon.  We  know 
whence  he  springs  (an  important  point  when  we 
have  to  do  with  spirits),  who  he  is,  aud  what  he 
wants  to  do. 

In  the  Zauberjlote  all  is  wanting,  even  to  the 
fundamental  condition.  The  seemingly  real  or 
human  persons  are  mixed  up  with  those  which 
bear  a  supernatural  germ  in  them.  The  former 
have  too  little  body  to  be  real  men  ;  the  latter 
appear  too  material,  to  lay  claim  to  the  rank  of 
spirits.  They  are  indefinite,  hybrid  automata, 
with  no  collective  nor  individual  physiognomy, 
and  stand  as  much  outside  of  the  real  as  of  the 
ideal.  In  this  way  the  (^ueen  of  the  Night,  this 
Juno  of  an  unknown  Olympus,  drops  down  from 
the  clouds  ;  she  wears  a  robe  all  sown  with  stars  ; 
in  her  store-house  she  has  flutes  and  magical 
bells  ;  but  she  posse.sses  also  a  dagger  for  her  re- 
venge, and  a  marriageable  daughter,  whom  she  at 
first  destines  for  a  prince  and  afterwards  would 
give  in  marriage  to  a  negro  slave.  As  for  her 
three  lady  attendants,  we  may  infer  from  their 
behavior  in  the  introduction  and  from  their  crie 
in  the  quintet  of  the  second  act,  that  they  have 
at  least  the  honor  of  belonging  to  the  female 
sex ;  but  they  slay  monsters  and  vanish  through 
trap-doors ;  moreover  these  three  ladies  have  but 
one  voice  and  one  gesture  between  them  ;  their 
role  is  a  mere  nullity  ;  their  language  that  of  the 
Viennese  grisottes.  Whether  fairies  or  simple 
mortals,  they  seem  to  be  of  no  great  account  for 
the  musician  ;  and  yet  they  bear  an  important 
part  in  the  introduction  and  the  quartet  of  the 
first  act, 

Sarastro,  who  lived  no  doubt  at  a  time  when 
the  law  against  the  multiplying  of  offices  in  the 
same  person  did  not  yet  exist,  unites  in  himself 
the  functions  of  king,  priest,  moral  philosopher 
and  miracle-worker  ;  in  his  regal  capacity  he  is 
drawn  by  lions  ;  in  liis  priestly  capacity  he  mar- 
ries young  men  to  young  maidens,  whom  he  ab- 
ducts from  their  parents  and  keeps  in  reserve  as 
his  adepts  ;  in  his  thaumaturgic  capacity  he  bids 
the  storm  to  roar  and  the  sun  to  shine ;  and  evi- 
dently as  a  moral  philosopher  he  has  the  bastina- 
do administered  to  his  slaves.  Of  these  conimin- 
fflcd  attributes  the  music  has  retained  only  one, 
the  most  indispensable  of  all ;  namely,  his  charac- 
ter of  priest. 

As  to  the  three  Genii  (three  boys),  it  was 
Schikanedor's  resthotic  design,  when  he  created 
them,  to  let  them  float  through  the  air  suspended 
by  a  -ope.     But  who  are  these  Genii  ?     Servants 
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of  thu  seal  of  Solomon  or  of  the  wonderful  lamp 
of  Aladdin  ?  Does  the  East  send  them  to  us  ? 
Are  they  citizens  of  fairy  land,  or  members  of 
the  family  of  elemental  spirits?  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  They  arc  vasiie  beings  without  names, 
whom  we  see  come  and  go  like  a  raail-post  estab- 
lished between  the  states  of  the  Queen  of  Night 
and  the  sun-empire  of  Sarastro,  and  who  stand 
at  the  service  of  both  contending  powers.  The 
Genii  never  show  themselves  at  the  same  time 
with  the  ladies.  But  since  the  appearances  of 
the  Genii  connect  themselve.'!  with  less  trivial  sit- 
uations, than  those  of  the  three  ladies,  and  since 
the  text  of  their  song  contains  far  less  ignoble 
prose,  the  composer  could  clotlie  them  witli  forms, 
to  which  far  less  matter  adlieres.  He  could  do 
it  In  some  scenes,  but  not  always.  So  much  for 
Sehikaneder's  marvellous  element ! 

As  nearly  naturalfor  human  persons,  there  re- 
main still  Tamino  and  Pamina.  Tamino,  the 
flattest  of  all  operatic  lovers,  the  stupidest  of  all 
princes,  the  most  cowardly  of  all  first  tenors,  who 
faints  at  the  sight  of  a  snake,  who  with  a  flute 
contends  against  the  dread  magic  of  Sarastro, 
because  they  have  shown  him  the  picture  of  a 
lady,  and  who  goes  over  to  the  enemy  on  being 
promised  the  original.  Pamina  is  somewhat  bet- 
ter. What  shall  we  think  of  a  maiden  of  high 
descent,  a  sentimental  prima  donna,  who  sings 
erotic  duets  with  the  buffo  Papageno,  a  vile  vari- 
ation of  the  Viennese  Casperl  ;  who  falls  asleep, 
to  give  a  Moor  a  chance  to  kiss  her  in  the  moon- 
light ;  and  who  sets  out  to  kill  herself  without 
more  ado,  because  a  young  man,  whom  she  has 
scarcely  once  seen,  will  not  speak  with  her  at  a 
moment  when  silence  has  been  enjoined  upon 
him !     And  these  are  the  heroes  of  the  drama. 

Imagine  yourself  in  the  situation  of  a  musician, 
whom  the  poet  thrusts  forth  in  this  way  into  un- 
limited space,  and  there  lets  him  hover,  without 
ever  being  able  to  set  a  foot  upon  the  earth,  or 
to  wing  himself  up  to  the  clouds  ! 

If  we  must  take  for  granted  a  constant  and 
exact  relation  of  the  music  to  the  libretto  of  an 
opera,  like  that  which  subsists  between  a  result 
and  its  immediate  cause,  then  we  must  seek,  at 
any  cost,  to  discover  a  thought  in  this  trumpery 
of  Schikaneder ;  a  thought  which,  although  deep- 
ly hidden,  shall  on  the  other  hand  be  of  a  very 
high  worth,  so  that  it  may  contain  in  the  germ 
the  entire  score  of  Mozart.  One  always  finds, 
if  he  seeks  in  the  right  way.  And  so  it  has  been 
found,  that  the  poet's  thought  here  was :  TJie 
ApoLhesis  of  Free-Masonry ;  or,  symhoUcally  : 
the  War  of  Wisdom  against  Foil//,  nj  Virtzte 
agoinsl  Vice,  of  Licjhl  arjainst  Darkness.  If  is 
possible  that  this  thought  floated  before  Schikan- 
eder's  brain ;  it  would  be  worthy  of  him ; 
only  it  would  be  bard  to  guess  what  worth  it 
could  have  had  for  the  musician.  In  the  first 
place  the  contrast  of  light  and  darkness,  musical- 
ly expressed,  is  not  found  in  the  Zaitherflole. 
They  who  might  be  supposed  to  personify  <lark- 
ness  in  it,  the  Queen  of  Night,  her  three  ladies, 
and  Monostatos,  have,  us  I  fancy,  nothing  black 
about  them,  but  their  garments  and  their  skin  ; 
their  song  throughout  does  not  and  could  not  re- 
mind us  of  darkness.  If  we  could  offset  one  stu- 
pidity by  another,  it  would  be  the  best  way  not 
to  take  the  persons  figuratively,  but  just  precisely 
as  they  are ;  to  see  in  them  the  heroes  of  a 
wretched  story,  and  not  any  allegorical  beings, 
which  arc  always  cold  in  poetry,  and  in  music  are 


impossible.  And  what,  I  pray,  is  Sarastro  with 
his  temple  of  wisdom,  his  priests  and  mysteries, 
supposed  to  represent  ?  A  sort  of  modern  club, 
an  eating,  drinking,  singing  brotherhood,  who 
practice  tricks  of  jugglery,  if  not  something 
worse.  A  fine  wisdom,  in  fact  I 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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The  Diarist  Abroad. 

ViExs-A,  July  14.  —  Having  orders  to  appear  at 
tlie  Police  ofEce,  of  course  I  obeyed,  and  underwent 
nn  examination,  a  cross-examination,  and  an  extra  do. 
The  ofTicinl's  trouble  w.ts  to  comprehend  the  possi- 
bility of  a  man  —  a  native  American  —  having  crossed 
the  ocean  and  travelled  to  Vienna,  for  a  mere  biogra- 
phical purpose,  especially  the  Biography  of  an  Artist. 
— 16.  Again  to  the  Police,  and  carried  a  testimonial 
from  Kanajour,  the  celebrated  Austrian  historical 
writer,  and  one  of  the  principal  officials  in  the  Impe- 
rial Library,  and  another  from  onr  Embassy,  tliat  my 
story  was  true  ;  result  was  permission  to  work  unhin- 
dered, and  an  explanation  that,  as  it  was  war-time, 
great  circumspection  was  necessary,  &c. 

20.  Saw  Pather  Heinrich  again.  I  met  him  last 
week  at  a  private  musical  party,  where  one  of  his 
works,  arranged  as  a  septett  was  rehearsed.  It  is 
singular,  what  an  afFection  he  cherishes  for  Boston. 
He  talks  of  returning  to  America.  "  0,"  he  says, 
"  if  ho  could  only  once  hear  his  compositions  ade- 
quately given,  then  —  then — " 

'■Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  serTant,"  &c. 
According  to  the  Prag  papers,  the  old  gentleman  had 
really  an  ovation  there  some  time  siTiee  upon  occasion 
of  the  performance  of  some  of  his  music. 

24.  When  I  was  in  Vienna  in  1S5I,  Aloys  Pnchs, 
a  most  industrious  and  deservedly  fiimous  collector  of 
Musical  Autographs  and  portraits  of  musicians,  offer- 
ed me  every  possible  assistance,  and  the  free  use  of 
his  great  collection.  Circumstances  compelled  me  to 
return  to  America.  Now  he  is  dead,  and  to-day  his 
widow  informs  me  that  all  is  scattered,  all  the  collec- 
tions of  thirty  or  forty  years.  Why  are  they  not  in 
one  of  the  great  Libraries  here? 

Aiirj.  II.  There  is  an  old  gentleman,  owner  of  a 
small  "Guest-House"  in  one  of  the  suburbs  here,  on 
whom  I  called  to-day,  to  see  his  collection  of  works 
upon  Vienna  and  more  especially  upon  the  drama. 
In  a  few  years  more  he,  too,  will  pass  away ;  then 
wliere  will  this  collection  go  ?  I  can  tel! ;  some  an- 
tiquarian bookseller  will  get  it  for  a  song,  scatter  it  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  make  a  thousand  or 
two  dollars  out  of  the  operation. 

Sept.  9.  Letters  from  Berlin,  informing  roe  of  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  an  American,  who  has 
been  studying  music  there — the  mystery  is  one  which 
tailors,  shomakers,  etc.,  would  like  to  penetrate  ! — of 
course  I  feel  proud  of  my  countrymen,  and  long  to 
get  back  to  Berlin,  where  the  name  "American  "  has 
been  so  elevated  in  the  consideration  of  the  people. 

Oct.  9.  Spent  the  evening  at  Ilcrr  Ferdinand  Luib's, 
editor  of  the  last  volumes  of  tlie  Vienna  Musical  pa- 
per established  by  Schmidt.  A  little  girl,  whom  they 
call  thirteen  years  of  age,  Swoboda  hight,  played  the 
piano-forte.     Here  is  her  list,  played  from  memory. 

Beethoven  Sonatas. 

1)  minor,  first  movement. 

Op.  54.  Op.  57.  Op.  13. 

Fantiisia  Op.  73 - Beethoven 

Prelude  in  C Bach 

Fugue Handel 

Gigue Bach 

Fantasie Herz 

Impromptu  (exquisite) Schubert 

Besides  some  pieces  for  foui'Jhands  with  FraQlein  Luib. 

[I  have  heard  her  repeatedly  since,  and  with  even 
new  astoni-shment.] 

Oct.  13.  Of  the  amount  of  "private  music,"  that 
is,  Trio,  Quartet,  and  Quintet  parties,  meeting  regu- 


larly for  the  mere  love  of  muric,  hero  in  Vienna,  a 
stranger  can  have  little  idea.  It  is  the  custom  in  Ger- 
many, if  a  child  shows  a  talent  and  taste  for  music, 
or  for  drawing,  painting,  or  any  art,  to  give  him  good 
instrucdon.  It  is  a  regnhir  pnrt  of  his  education,  as 
much  as  leai'uing  to  read  ;  of  course  speaking  of  citi- 
zens, who  can  by  any  means  afford  it.  I  suppose  five 
liundred  very  rcspectaldo  Quartets  might  be  arranged 
here  any  evening,  if  there  was  any  necessity  for  it' 
AVell.  Enouifh  of  tliese  amntoui's  have  united  to  form 
an  orchestra  of  some  sixty  members,  nuder  the  lead 
of  Suppe',  a  fine  musician  and  composer,  here  resi- 
dent, and  this  evening  I  hoard  them  rehcai-se  Catel's 
fine  overture  to  "  Semiramis,"  and  Mozart's  C  Sym- 
phony, with  the  Pugno.  Though  a  bad  rehearsah 
there  was  enjoyment  in  it.  At  all  events  it  struck 
me,  as  I  looked  upon  the  many  mere  youths  in  the 
ranks,  tliat  tliey  were  better  employed  than  if  indnls- 
ing  in  the  evening  amusements  of  many  of  llieir  oivn 
age  in  the  Puritan  city  of  Boston  !  But  I  believe  it 
is  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  onr  boys  to  "  fid- 
dle," and  that  onr  people  think  money  wasted  paid 
for  lessons  on  a  violin  or  'cello.  If  wrong,  I  am  glad 
of  it. 

Oct.  1.5.  Is  not  the  story  of  Beethoven  and  the  lock 
of  hair,  among  the  anecdotes  in  our  English  life  of 
the  composer  ?  How  the  great  man  was  persuaded 
as  a  joke  by  Herr  H.  (Holz)  to  send  the  wife  of  Herr 
H.  (Halm)  a  lock  of  goat's  hair?  This  evening  was 
invited  to  the  house  of  the  latter  to  hear  P.  P.  Trios. 
A  very  pleasant  old  gentleman  is  he  now,  of  seventy 
years  or  more  ;  of  course  his  fingers  have  stiffened 
and  he  is  no  longer  a  virtuoso  on  the  piano-forte ;  the 
violoncellist,  too,  rememi>ers  Beethoven,  and  tells  a 
very  interesting  anecdote  of  hiro.  His  head,  too,  is 
white.  The  third  in  the  Trio  is  a  young  man,  pupil 
of  Halm,  who  plays  the  xdolin  parts  upon  a  "phishar 
moniea,"  a  sort  of  octagonal  accordeon,  which,  to  my 
sni-prise,  proves  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  violin. 
The  player  is  a  master  of  his  instrument.  This  even, 
ing  we  liad  two  Trios,  hy  Spohr,  v/^hich  pleased  me 
better  than  that  composer's  music  generally,  though 
still  not  much,  and  an  Adagio  and  Pngne,  Vy  Beeth- 
oven, Op.  102. 

Oct.  19.  A  music  teacher,  Hen-  Pahl,  invited  me 
to  his  room  to  hear  —  whatT  think  you?  One  of 
Franklin's  Harmonicas  !  You  who  never  heard  one 
have  no  conception  of  the  magic  effect  of  the  tones. 
Quick  music  cannot  he  played,  bat  the  swelling  and 
dying  away  o(  the  chords,  the  whole  effect,  in  fact,  is 
so  strange  and  undreamed  of  before  that  I  One  can- 
not conceive  how  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the 
instrnment  should  have  been  so  short  lived.  I  advis- 
ed Pahl  to  visit  our  country  and  give  concerts,  but  he 
has  better  business  liere.  A.  W.  T. 


For  Dwight^s  Journal  of  Musi«. 

Letters  on  Musical  Subjects. 
I. 

Beethoven's  fifth  and  ninth  symphonies. 

Mt  Dear  Feiend, — Another  of  the  Philharmon- 
ic concerts  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of 
this  month,  when  we  are  to  have  the  fifth  Symphony. 
Not  many  weeks  ago,  when  we  played  the  fifth  and 
the  ninth  together,  I  intended  to  tell  you,  how  they 
impress  me  as  to  their  contents.  Now  when  we  no 
longef  play  together,  an  exposition  in  this  journal 
may  talce  the  place  of  oral  communion. 

A  glance  at  Beethoven's  life  will  tell  ns,  that  the 
fifth  Symphony  was  written  in  1808,  the  year  after 
he  had  given  up  his  love,  the  beautiful  countess  Guic- 
ciardi,  whom  he  adored.  Early  in  this  century  his 
sense  of  hearing  failed  him.  Growing  deafness,  the 
deprivation  of  the  sense  which  is  the  principal  gate 
to  tlie  human  heart  for  that  art,  that  was  his  life,  his 
all,  was  preying  like  the  vulture  of  Prometheus  on 
his  peace.  Other  affairs  did  not  go  to  his  mind. 
Reading  over  the  symphony  we  shall  find  the  expres- 
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sion  of  all  Iho  exalted  sentiments,  which,  called  forth 
by  the  events  and  experience  of  the  actual,  the  tone- 
poet  transfers  by  the  creative  power  of  his  genius 
into  the  ideal  world.  Him,  as  every  poet  of  true 
genius,  sorrows  and  trouble  only  inspired  for  those 
works,  which  form  part  of  their  lives,  being  a  piece 
of  their  autobiography,  that  may  assist  us,  not  en- 
dowed witli  genius,  but;  with  the  same  human  heart 
beating  in  our  bosoms,  better  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  life,  easier  to  climb  up  the  rugged  path  leading 
to  the  blessed  summits  of  ideal  life. 

As  in  this  symphony  he  writes  out  his  .sorrows,  his 
defiance  of  them,  his  sufferings  and  the  healing  balm 
of  love ;  so  in  the  ninth  he  sketches  in  grander  out- 
lines the  sorrows  and  struggles,  the  sufferings  and 
the  salvation  of  all  mankind  by  the  love  of  brothe 
to  brother.  Misery  and  despair,  consolation  and 
strong,  glorious  deliverance  from  them,  are  the  themes 
of  these  two  works.  In  the  fifth  it  is  the  artist,  who 
sings  his  own  experience ;  in  the  ninth  it  is  the  sacred 
seer,  as  the  ancients  significantly  and  beautifully  call 
their  poets,  who  unrolls  the  grant  drama  of  the  life 
of  mankind. 


*       V 
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TMotive  No.  1  is  the  tlieme,  that  runs  through  all 
of  the  fifth  symphony.  Beethoven  himself  giving 
us  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  symphony,  said  of 
this  theme  •  "  Thus  fate  knocks  at  the  gate  of  man." 
In  rapidly  succeeding  repetitions  the  instruments 
pronounce  the  bold  tlreme,  an  individual  anticipa- 
tion of  tbc  grand  fate  theme,  which  opens  the  ninth. 
It  you  will  refer  to  volume  XIV.  of  this  journal, 
yon  will  find  it  on  page  403,  marked  1.  After  I)c- 
ing  repeated  through  58  i^easm-es,  and  having  passed 
in  rapid  dcsccTst,  constantly  increasing  in  awfu!  en- 
ergy through  the  chords  of  the  tonic,  dominant,  and 
an  oniinows  diminished  seventh,  it  is  opposed  by  the 
sclf-eonscious,  proud  motive  No.  2: 

ffii^^  1  ^  j  ^  1  J 

o  o  »  o 

in  m  59,  which  is  immediately  succeeded   by  the  lov- 
ing, insinoating  second  part  of  this  motive : 


s      «    I     0       4         9      4 

IS  B,  E[j        D      E',  F        C  CI! 

in  m  63.  This  runs  on,  always  with  the  ominous 
first  motive  in  its  wake,  rising  and  increasing  glori- 
ously to  a  strong,  joyous  and  victorious  x\m  in  the 
strings  from  m  3i  to  103,  when  the  first  motive, 
ti-ansfigured  in  the  bright  E  flat  major,  closes  the 
first  part  in  m  1 2i. 

Furiously,  in  double  repetition,  the  same  first  mo- 
tive opens  the  second  part,  describing  more  vividly 
the  struggle  with  fate,  v,'h!ch  in  m  167 — 178  is  notso 
easily  to  relinquish  its  victim.  After  a  passionate 
repetition  of  motive  I  by  the  whole  orchcsti-a,  the 
opposing  defiant  motive  No.  2  trie.s  its  spell  again ; 
but  deprecatingly  answer  the  viola,  violoncello  and 
bassi,  in  ni  179 — 194,  when  in  >n  195 — 2.39  the  first 
two  measures  of  motive  2,  alternately  repeated  by 
the  wind  and  string  instruments  fortissimo,  gradually 
die  away  in  strange  and  touching  harmonic  changes. 
The  strong  resistance  of  the  hero  broken,  fate  an- 
nounces its  majestic  sway  in  the  grand  return  of  motive 
I,  beginning  in  m  248  the  third  part.  The  strong 
man  feels  his  energies  waning  and  in  a  touching 
Adagio,  sung  by  the  purely  intonating,  penetrating 
oboe,  the  oppressed  human  heart  almost  despairing 
sighs  out  this  question  :  "  Must  it  be,  that  the  bitter 
cup  may  not  pass  by  us  V  This  elegy  in  m  268  is 
answered  in  the  second  movement  of  the  symphony, 
by  sweet  consoling  tones,  the  first  motive  beginning 
with  the  same  three  tones.  And  the  first  motive  of 
the  third  movement,  in  711  6 — 9,  onee  more  brings 
the  whole  phrase.  Its  despair  is  changed  there  to  a 
calm  though  painful  resignation.  The  third  part 
proceeds  as  the  first  did.     The  hopeful  and  strong 


motive  2  with  its  loving  second  part  is  followed  by 
the  triumphant  run  in  the  strings.  Then  come 
again  those  furious  onslaughts  of  the  first  motive, 
followed  by  plaintive  runs  in  the  strings,  m  400, 
which  assuming  a  stern,  wilful  character  in  m  407, 
intraduce  motive  No.  1  again,  thus  closing  the  first 
movement.  Human  will,  human  love  was  not  strong 
enough  to  overcome  fate ;  it  triumphs. 

This  is  the  subject  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
ninth  symphony  likewise.  The  feeling  of  the  fifth  is 
individual,  in  the  ninth  it  is  all-comprehending,  uni- 
versal, gigantic.  In  the  fifth  the  motives  are  simpler 
in  their  meaning.  The  motive  2,  expressing  the 
elevated  feeling  of  human  prowess,  is  decidedly  joy- 
ous and  decidedly  loving.  A  tinge  of  melancholy, 
of  resignation,  overspreads  the  more  elated  motives 
4,  5  and  7  in  the  ninth  symphony. 

In  the  ninth  the  crushing,  omnipotent,  baneful  ef- 
fect of  inevitable  fate  naturally  calls  forth  even  in 
mad  enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  wild  second  move- 
ment follows  immediately  after  the  first  tragic  de- 
velopment. It  comes  in  like  a  bacchanal  before  the 
destruction  of  the  world.  In  the  fifth  the  conflict  is 
not  so  great ;  it  is  a  single  human  soul  warring 
against  fate  in  his  individual  life-experience. 

And  therefore  the  second  movement  in  this  sym- 
phony is  a  consolation,  sweeter  than  ever  loving 
woman  whispered  to  helpless  man.  As  an  angel's 
voice  or  that  of  loving  woman,  tlie  first  motive,  in 
1 — 23  sings  in  compassionate  tones  consolation  to  tlie 
aching  heart  and  the  wood  and  string  instruments,  as 
if  assuring,  repeat  the  sweet  closing  phrase.  The 
second  motive,  with  its  warm  and  loving  thirds  and 
sixths,  points  onward,  promising  peace  and  happiness 
to  the  doubting, anxious  heart,  (m  27  to  30),  and 
with  a  bold  transition  to  C  major  (the  whole  move- 
ment is  in  Ab  major)  assures  the  doubting  sufferer 
of  a  glorious  ccstacy  of  happmess.  These  [wo  mo- 
tives in  variations  of  increasing  beauty  form  the  con- 
tents of  the  second  movement,  which  ends  in  trium- 
phant happiness.  The  poet  achieved  a  truly  awful 
efloct  in  the  v.ariations  on  the  measures  27 — 30,  ex- 
pressing anxious,  timid  doubt.  There  he  makes  the 
2d  violins  and  the  viola  accompany  the  phrase  of  the 
first  violins  by  that  ominous  first  motive  of  the  first 
movemeut,  in  this  manner  : 


Violini  primi. 
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It  feels  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet.  The  correspond- 
ing third  movement  of  the  ninth,  leaves  a  sweet,  quiet- 
ing effect  on  the  mind.  And  though  there  is  an 
energetic,  rousing  emotion  expressed  toward  the 
close,  (see  vol.  xiv.  page  404,  motive  22),  yet  the 
close  reminds  one  more  of  that  very  last  portion  of  the 
Pastoral,  which  Beethoven  marked  liy  the  words  : 
"joyous  and  thankful  emotions  after  the  storm."  You 
will  find  the  phrase  I  mean,  in  the  last  measure  but 
24  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony.  In  the  fifth  Symphony 
the  close  of  this  Andante  is  more  certain  of  victory, 
in  the  ninth,  calm  and  resigned.  The  former  feeling 
is  that  of  the  younger  men,  whose  hope  never  dies  ; 
the  latter  is  that  of  the  sage,  who,  though  conscious 
that  the  ideal  will  and  must  triumph,  with  a  calmer 
mind  awaits  the  coming  of  the  good  time. 

The  tone-poet  is  not  lost  to  the  influence  of  the 
sweet  consolation  expressed  in  the  second  movement. 
But  misfortune  has  pressed  heavy  upon  him.  He 
has  lost  the  woman  he  loved  ;  he  has  lost  in  part  the 
sense,  which  gave  him  most  joy.  It  is  natural,  that 
ho  should  not  at  once  yield  to  the  bright  hopes  ex- 
tended to  him.  And  in  sweet  melancholy,  somewhat 
moody  withal,  he  breathes  forth  that  question,  which 
we  found  the  oboe  singing  in  the  first  movement. 


More  lively,  though  occasionally  with  great  energy, 
the  first  motive  No.  1  announces  the  supremacy  of 
fate,  yet  diminishing  to  a  pp.,  as  though  relenting. 
The  question  and  answer  are  repeated,  the  third  ques- 
tion, however,  is  answered  by  the  sufferer  himself  in 
a  nervous,  energetic,  painfully  struggling  passage  in 
the  strings,  beginning  in  j?i  11 5,  to  the  end  of  the  part, 
111  141 .  He  has  conquered  the  demons  of  melancholy 
and  despair.  He  feels  again  his  strength,  and  self- 
reliant  he  wrestles  with  the  giant  Fate.  The  part 
which  represents  tlie  Trio  begins  with  a  joyful,  strong 
and  lively  passage  by  the  violoncelli  and  bassi,  taken 
up  by  the  other  strings.  In  the  second  part  of  this 
Trio  it  sounds  as  if  the  bassi  were  inquiring  :  "  May 
we  feel  safe,  have  we  really  conquered  V  But  ever 
and  ever  the  same  joyous  strain  is  repeated,  until  at 
last,  as  a  final  summing  up  of  all  the  sorrows  in  dim 
vanishing  outlines,  pianissimo  and  pizzicato  in  the 
strings,  the  fii'st  ])art  of  this  movement  returns,  lead- 
ing, in  wide  and  ever  rising  intervals  in  the  first  vio- 
lins with  a  dominant  chord,  foreboding  good,  to  the 
triumphant  march  movement,  which  begins  the  fourth 
part.  For  a  psychological  reason,  the  third  and  fourth 
parts  are  united  here.  As  the  sun  breaks  forth  from 
the  dark  clouds,  clearing  the  firmament  in  an  instant, 
so  these  grand  shouts  of  victory  relieve  the  clouded 
mind,  and  all  is  good.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  development  of  this  part,  which  admits  of  but 
one  explanation.  I  wish  to  call  back  to  your  mind 
two  things  onlv  :  the  motive 
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which  in  the  intensity  of  its  loving  sentiment,  with 
its  harmonic  background  of  the  sweetest  tinge  of 
melancholy,  enwreatbed  by  the  zephyr-like  runs  of 
the  strings,  is  the  only  balance  against|the  joyous, 
glorious,  triumphant  motives  that  exceed  each  other 
in  vivacity  and  blissful  revellings.  The  second 
thing  I  would  call  back  to  you  is  the  return  of  this 
same  motive  at  the  end.  Once  more  a  part  of  the 
third  movement  returns,  phantom-like,  to  be  chased 
away  again  like  a  bitter  dissonant  reminiscence  in  the 
midst  of  happiness  by  the  consciousness  of  this  same 
victorious  happiness  ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment, rather  its  first  part,  returns  bringing  the  whole 
to  a  close  by  a  repetition  in  Presto  of  the  Ioving,|swcet 
motive,  just' quoted  on  this  page.  Love,  the  polar 
star  of  human  happiness,  whose  kindly  wings  dispel 
all  clouds,  who  makes  e.asy  all  burdens,  who  glorifies 
and  elevates  all  mankind,  triumphantly  winds  up  this 
symphony. 

In  comparing  these  two  movements,  which  we  con- 
sidered ill  connection,  with  the  two  corresponding 
ones  of  the  ninth,  you  will  find  a  similarity  in  the 
fundamen'al  ideas.  The  second  movement  of  the 
ninth,  it  is  true,  ofl'ers  as  an  only  point  of  compari- 
son its  Trio,  where  a  happy  existence  within  a  narrow 
sphere  is  represented,  while  in  the  fifth  the  Trio  also 
paints  a!  joyous,  lively  happiness  ;  but  the  questions 
of  the  suffering  man,  which  we  find  in  the  third 
movement  of  the  fifth,  be.ar  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  stormy  questions  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
movement  of  the  ninth.  And  if  you  will  bear  in 
mind,  that  in  the  ninth  symphony  it  was  agonized 
mankind  crying  ont  for  deliverance  (compare  Vol. 
XIV.,  p.  411,  A.),  while  here  it  is  a  single,  though 
great  man,  musing  over  his  own  sorrows,  the  dispari- 
ty in  structure  and  size  will  yet  allow  a  comparison 
to  be  instituted.  You  will  have  to  remember  the 
same  fundamental  difference  in  comparing  the  last 
movements  of  both  symphonies,  in  both  of  which 
you  find  joy,  great,  overwhelming  joy  and  love,  indi- 
vidual in  the  fifth,  general,  all-comprehending,  in  the 

ninth. 

In  thus  looking  at  these  two  works  of  the  master, 
I  think  you  will  find  with  mc,  that  the  same  idea : 
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Struggle  against  impending  Fate,  with  its  consequent 
effect  on  every  human  being,  misery  and  despair ; 
consolation  through  the  comforting  influences  of  de- 
votion and  love  ;  returning  energy  and  glorious  victo- 
ry, is  expressed  in  both.  In  the  fifth  a  great  uncom- 
mon mind  and  heart  sings  out  in  tones  its  own  suffer- 
ing and  its  own  deliverance  through  love  and  energy 
of  character;  in  the  ninth  this  individual's  sufferings 
and  victories  expand  to  those  of  all  mankind,  and  as 
an  inspired  prophet  near  the  close  of  his  life  the  ar- 
tist announces  in  world-pervading  tones  the  great 
gospel  of  human  love  in  a  human  brotherhood. 

We  furthermore  see  the  character  of  each  of  these 
■works  In  accordance  with  the  respective  ages  of  the 
artist,  the  fifth  being  written  in  the  full  vigor  of  man- 
hood, at  38,  when  man  yet  thinks  of  himself  and 
hopes  for  himself;  the  other  at  52  or  thereabouts, 
when  a  wider  horizon  opens  to  the  man  in  the  fulness 
of  his  experience,  and  when  the  happiness  of  his  race 
becomes  nearer  to  his  heart  than  his  own  individual 
existence. 

Hoping  that  you  enjoy  the  fifth  the  better  for  my 
calling  your  attention  to  some  points  in  it,  good  bye. 

February  4,  1860.  G.  A.  Schmitt. 

The  Blind  Negro  Boy  Pianist. 

There  is  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  a  negro  hoy,  of  whoso 
wonderful  powers  the  Cliarleston  Courier,  of  Jan.  24, 

says  : 

He  strikes  the  keys  witli  all  the  confidence  of  one 
largely  gifted  with  the  musical  faculty,  who  had  de- 
voted many  years  to  the  cultivation  of  the  talent. 
His  manipulation  is  most  graceful,  his  touch  is  now 
exquisitely  delicate,  and  then  all  the  strength  of  liis 
frail  body  is  thrown  into  his  hands,  and  he  strikes  tlic 
instrument  with  impas,siooed  earnestness. 

In  his  execution  he  not  only  reproduces  the  piece 
with  perfect  fidelity,  giving  every  note  its  sound,  but 
the  style  of  the  performer  is  likewise  exactly  imitated. 
Several  of  our  most  distinguished  musicians  per- 
formed in  Tom's  hearing  long  and  complex  opei-afic 
pieces,  and  the  Heaven-taught  boy  reproduced  them 
without  committing  a  single  mistake. 

We  might  conclude  that  this  boy's  talent  consis- 
ted in  a  remarkalilc  development  of  the  faculties  of 
memory  and  imitation,  did  he  confine  himself  to  tho^e 
compositions  he  learns  by  the  ear.  But  lie  not  only 
astonishes  by  the  quickness  with  which  he  acquires  a 
piece,  no  matter  how  long  and  difficult,  but  he  itnpro- 
vises  with  readiness  and  fluency.  On  the  occasion  of 
which  we  speak,  Tom  was  directed  by  his  master  to 
play  an  original  piece,  and  he  complied  with  cheerful 
readiness.  He  composed  with  all  the  ease  and  confi- 
dence that  mark  tlie  finest  orator  in  the  use  of  words. 

These  original  compositions  increase  the  wonder- 
ing interest  excited  by  the  performance  of  this  prodi- 
gy, and  force  us  to  look  tipon  him  as  orie  possessed 
of  that  rare  and  strange  gift  termed  genius. 

We  have  alUided  to  the  exqisitely  graceful  touch 
of  this  lad,  but  what  we  hare  said  concerning  his 
manipulation  gives  i;0  idea  of  his  style  and  manner. 
For  he  has  a  style  of  his  own  wliich  is  seen  when  im- 
provising, and  it  is  as,hrilliant  as  it  is  original  and  pe- 
culiar. But  it  is  his  manner  and  countenance  tliat 
most  profoundly  impress.  Wlien  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  sweet  sounds,  his  face  is  devoid  of  life  and 
expression.  This  is  partly  owing  to  blindness,  but 
in  far  greater  measure  to  imbecility.  We  see  a  boy 
with  a  decidedly  African  type  of  face — -low  retreating 
forehead,  flat  spreadini  nose  and  projecting  upper 
lip,  with  every  mark  of  idiocy,  we  see  this  awkward 
and  stupid  negro  led  to  the  piano  stool.  He  takes 
his  seat,  but  the  first  touch  on  the  responsive  keys 
shows  ns  that  his  soul  is  made  for  melody.  He 
sweeps  his  hands  over  the  keys  with  the  air  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  then  we  behold  the  inspiration  manifesting 
itself  in  his  countenance  and  movements  till  interest 
changes  to  awe,  and  we  are  dumb  with  astonishment. 
The  melody  penetrates  his  whole  being.  An  ecstatic 
influence  flows  from  the  keys  into  his  fingers,  and 
rolls  like  a  tide  through  his  veins,  lighting  up  a  fire 
in  every  nerve  as  it  courses  along.  His  head  is 
thrown  back  ;  now  it  rests  on  one  shoulder,  then  on 
the  other,  and  again  it  falls  upon  his  breast.  A  light 
kindles  on  the  blank  face,  and  as  we  gaze,  wondering, 
the  fashion  of  his  countenance  seems  changed.  It  is 
absolutely  beautiful.  The  divine  ravishment  increases 
every  moment,  and  when  he  is  thoroughly  suffused 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  melody  the  muscles  of  his 
face  twitch,  and  his  upper  teeth  are  pressed  firmly 
upon  his  lower  lip.  A  feeling  of  reverence  ste.als 
over  us  as  we  behold  this  mysterious  and  sudden 
transformation. 


Handel's  "Hercules." 

(Edition  of  tlie  German  Han'lel  Society,  11.  1.*) 

The  project  of  publishinc  all  Handel's  creations, 
and  thus  naturalizing  them  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, has  progressed  bravely.  The  latter  numbers  of 
the  work  published  by  the  Handel  Society  have 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  tliat  the  future  of  this  worthy 
monument  is  assured.  On  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume,  containing  the  oratorio  of  Susatma,  a 
practised  pen  directed  public  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  undertaking  as  a  whole,  and  threw  out 
some  hints  for  the  conception  and  rendering  of  the 
above  work,  previously  quite  unknown  to  us.  The 
other  works  for  the  first  year  were  : — a  volume  of 
pianoforte  music,  part  of  which  was  .already  known 
in  Germany,  through  an  edition  published  by  Peters, 
Leipsic,  and  the  public  performances  of  artists  of  re- 
pute ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  pastoral  of  Ads 
and  Galatea,  into  which  Chrysandcr  enters  at  length, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Biography  of 
Handel. 

A  third  oratorical  work — Hercules — was  issued,  as 
the  first  instalment  of  the  series  for  the  second  year,  a 
few  weeks  since.  There  is  hardly  any  other  so  well 
calculated  to  gain  fresh  ground  for  Handel's  genius. 
If  we  look  around  tlie  circle  of  those  works  of  Han- 
del, which  are  more  or  less  known,  we  shall  find  none 
immediately  near  which,  on  account  of  the  mere  sub- 
ject,''this  powerful  Hercules  can  he  placed.  This  fact 
affords  a  proof  of  the  master's  boldness,  while  the 
manner  in  which  .a  subject  so  foreign  to  our  usual 
train  of  thoughts  is  inspired  with  musical  life,  and 
made  evident  to  us,  serves  the  more  to  dissipate  lioth 
prejudice  and  isnorance,  and  to  establish  the  univer- 
sal character  of  Handel's  art.  The  work  treats  of 
the  return  of  Hercules  to  his  home,  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  CEchalia,  of  his  wretched  end,  through  De- 
janira's  jealousy,  and  of  his  exaltation  into  the  bless- 
ed sphere  of  the  gods.  The  author  of  the  text — ac- 
cording to  the  short  remarks  affixed  by  Chrysander 
to  the  score — a  clergyman  by  the  name  of  'Thomas 
Broughton,  found,  in  the  Trachinim  of  Sophocles,  a 
classical  model  for  his  task,  which,  from  its  nature, 
requires  to  be  treated  with  reverential  devotion.  He 
had,  however,  evidently  so  identified  himself  with 
this  antique  subject  that,  in  his  hands,  the  figures  of 
the  heroic  world  were  moulded  into  a  new  ensemble, 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the 
story,  and,  at  the  same  time,  adapted  in  a  manner 
hardly  to  be  surpassed  to  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser. *  *  =X=  *  * 

The  personages  of  the  piece  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  Dejanira,  Hercules, 
their  son  Hyllos,  lole,  the  CEchalian  captive,  and  the 
,horald  Lichas.  Tliere  is,  however,  this  material  dif- 
ference :  lole,  who,  in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  is 
only  a  mute  personage,  is,  in  the  modern  piece,  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  plot,  and  thus  not  only 
do  we  gain  a  series  of  the  most  valuable  scenes,  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  the  composer,  hut,  also,  an  element 
essential  to  the  symmetrical  and  harmonious  struc- 
ture of  the  whole,  as  a  musical  drama. 

Our  attention  is  first  directed  to  Dejanira,  the  deep- 
ly sorrowing  wife  of  Alcides,  who  has  been  absent 
for  several  months,  and  of  whom  no  tidings  have 
reached  his  home.  What  the  sun  is  tn  the  world,  the 
hero  is  to  his  passionately  fond  wife.  Racked  by 
sad  presentiments,  she  bewails,  day  and  night,  the 
pangs  of  separation.  Meantime,  Hyllos  has  con- 
sulted the  priests  of  Jupiter  about  his  father's  fiite : — 

"  I  see  the  hero  dend  upon  the  ;:ronnd! 

O'er  OUta's  be.-icl  the  flame.s  rise  to  the  sky." 

Such  is  the  mysterious  response,  which  comjiletcly 
extinguishes  all  hopes  in  the  bosom  of  Dejanira. 
Already  does  she  dream  .she  is  united  to  the  beloved 
one  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  to  part  from  him  no  more. 
Hyllos,  however,  a  son  worthy  of  his  father,  .acts  dif- 
ferently. Neither  the  biting  frost  of  the  North,  nor 
the  glowing  heat  of  a  Lybian  sun,  can  deter  him  from 
resolving  to  undertake  a  pious  pilgrimage,  either  to 
find  his  father  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  A  magnifi- 
cent chorus,  full  of  solemn  earnestness  and  reveren- 
tial courage,  express  their  approbation  of  his  resolve. 
Suddenly  intcllisence  is  brought  that  Hercules  is  re- 
turning fi-om  QEchalia,  which  he  has  razed  to  the 
ground.  Dejanira's  joy  is  as  boundless  as  her  grief 
has  previously  been.  Although  her  presentiments,  a 
short  time  before,  would  not  yield  to  comfort,  she  now 
giddily  banishes  from  her  mind  all  recollections  of 
the  menacing  response  of  the  oracle.  It  is  sufficient 
for  her  that  her  husband  is  returning,  returning  as  a 
conqueror,  and  she  rushes  out  hurriedly,  with  all 
around  her,  to  receive  him  ;  the  herald  and  the  cho- 
rus of  the  Trachinians  are  more  moderate  in  their 
joy,  and,  when  we  hear  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Lichas, 
the  changes  of  suffering  and  joy  appear  as  day  and 
night,  as  ebb  and  flood,  who  would  not  be  struck  by 
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the  idea  that  the  flood  of  Dejanira's  joy,  also,  will 
el)h,  and  her  delight  will  be  followed  by  sorrow  ? 
We  now  have  a  fresh  picture  ;  the  captive  princess 
lole,  in  the  midst  of  her  maidens,  bewails  the  bitter 
fate  which  deprives  her  of  liberty.  Hercules  enters 
to  a  grand  marcli.  He  is  full  of  the  joy  of  victory, 
and  tlie  proud  feeling  that  he  has  pacified  the  rage  of 
Juno,  and,  crowned  with  fresh  glory,  reached  the  end 
of  his  labors.  He  determines  that  all  around  him 
shall  rejoice  as  well  as  himself,  and  fancies  he  can 
easily  dry  up  lole's  tear  by  presenting  her  with  lib- 
erty, 'i'lie  rough  warrior  fails  to  observe  the  fearful 
emotion  produced  in  the  soul  of  the  unhappy  maid- 
en by  his  .appearance.  Then  again  rises  in  lier  mind 
with  irresistible  violence,  the  picture  she  was  once 
obliged  to  behold  of  her  father  slain  by  Hercules  be- 
fore the  walls  of  CEchalia,  and  her  fancy  once  more 
subjects  her  to  all  the  pain  of  this  torture,  until  the 
vision  at  length  makes  w,ay  for  a  calmer  and  more 
soothing  kind  of  pain.  Who  cannot  recognize  in  all 
this  the  qualities  which  stamp  it  as  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  musician  ?  And  how  indisputably  has 
Handel  proved  himself  the  potentate  destini.d  to  take 
possession  of  such  a  subject,  and  hold  it  beneath  his 
sway  !  What  a  magic  perfume  has  he  not  cast  over 
the  whole,  and  with  what  treasures  has  he  not  endow- 
ed, from  out  the  inexhaustible  abundance  of  his  ge- 
nius, the  songs  of  the  young  girl ! 

Let  us  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  act,  the 
chorus,  "  Crown  with  festal  pomp  !"  This  is  one  of 
those  pieces  which  pour  forth  their  golden  stores  with- 
out stint  or  hhidrance,  and  enchant  the  hearer  with 
their  very  first  tones.  Schcelcher  {Life  of  Handel, 
page  290)  concludes  from  this  chorus,  and  the  march 
mentioned  above — those  bcins  the  only  portions  of 
Hercules  lie  has  heard  in  England— thai;  "  If  the  re- 
mainder of  the  score  equal  these  two  magnificent 
pieces,  Hercules  is  a  masterpiece  unknown  to  the 
public."  We  are  quite  willing  for  any  one,  allnrcd 
by  these  two  pieces,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  whole,  but  he  must  be  pn'pnred  to  find  that 
the  magnificence  of  the  apartments  will  easily  canse 
him  to  forget  the  side-door  which  served  him  as  an 
entrance. 

The  second  act  dcvelopes  still  more  closely  lole's 
purity  of  soul.  Dejanira,  her  breast  heaving  with 
passion,  now  visits  the  maiden — gloomy  jealousy  has 
gained  possession  of  her  mind.  She  fancies  it  was 
simply  to  obtain  lole  that  Herciiies  destroyed  CEcha- 
lia. On  beholding  the  fair  girl,  enveloped  in  the 
charm  of  silent  and  patient  grief,  .she  seeks  .every 
plausible  ground  for  jealousy,  and  thus,  with  busy 
hand,  nourishes  the  flame  destined  to  bring  doslmc- 
tion  with  it.  In  vain  docs  the  innocent  object  of  her 
wrath  warn  the  blinded  woman  of  tlie  self  created 
pangs  of  groundless  snsi'dcion  ;  in  vain  does  Lichas 
praise  the  pure  fidelity  of  his  lord.  The  dart  has  en- 
tered too  deeply,  and  she  who  is  wounded  by  it  will 
not  be  cured.  A  most  true  and  touching  deline-ation 
of  this  suicidal  fancv,  which,  with  contemptible  de- 
light, produces  horrible  torture,  from  vain  deceit,  in 
the  heart  of  its  victim,  is  presented  to  ns  in  the  next 
chorus,  whicli  concludes  the  scene.  But  away,  for  a 
moment,  with  snch  gloomy  pictures,  and  letns  nnroll 
a  scene  fnll  of  the  purest  beauty.  Dejanira  has  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  chann  which  suiFcring  beauty 
exercises  on  the  heart  of  m.in  !  The  spell  in  which 
she  imagines,  without  reason,  her  own  hnsbmid  to  be 
held,  has  seized  on  Hyllos.  It  is  in  his  heart  that 
Cupid's  dart  is  buried,  and  the  fair  creature's  snffer- 
ings,  in  which  the  powerful  god  has  dip|ied  his  wea- 
pon, have  entirely  turned  the  young  man's  heart  to 
pity  and  love.  He  .seeks  her  presence.  But  a  deep 
abyss  separates  the  two,  who  appear  so  completely 
formed  for  each  other  :  "  How  can  love  exist  in  the 
sad  heart  filled  with  care — ^and  love,  moreover,  for 
the  son  of  the  harsh  man  who  slew  my  father  ?" — 
thus  does  lole  reject  his  suit.  Then  begins  the  love- 
ly air:— 

"  Banisii  love  from  your  breast  : 
'Tis  a  womanifh  guest." 

in  which  she  bids  the  young  man  renounce  love,  and 
by  deeds  worthy  of  his  father,  prove  the  vigor  of  his 
race.  Her  warnings  and  exhortations  ill  conceal, 
however,  the  fact  that  her  heart  is  fighting  a  hopeless 
fight,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the  bonds  which  are 
drawing  her  to  Hyllos.  Is  it  astonishing  that  she 
merely  throws  oil  on  the  flame?  Her  wLshes  strike 
him  as  an  act  of  blasphemy  towards  the  god  whose 
power  has  driven  even  the  immortal  deities  them- 
selves from  heaven,  in  order  to  enjoy,  for  a  while,  on 
earth,  the  sweeter  heaven  of  love ;  this  thought  is 
taken  up  by  the  chorus,  who  sing,  in  swelling  tones, 
the  praises  of  the  all-powerful  boy-divinity.  Dejan- 
ira re-appears,  accompanied,  this  time,  by  her  hus- 
band ;  the  petty  punctures  of  her  sarcasm  produce  no 
effect  upon  his  calm  and  great  mind  ;  nay,  he  does 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  the  cause  of  her 
jealousy.      He  resolves  to  give  a  feast,  to  celebrate 
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his  victory,  in  tlio  temple  of  Jove  ;  raeanwliile  Dc- 
janira  is  left  to  get  rid  of  her  groundless  suspicions. 
She  is  the  only  person  who  remains  behind,  sinking 
still  deeper  in  her  delusion.  It  suddenly  stril<es  her 
that  slie  will  employ  magic  to  regain  the  estranged 
heart  of  her  husband.  She  has  preserved  a  ricli  gar- 
ment soaked  in  the  blood  of  Nessus,  who  was  slain 
by  Hercules,  and  which,  according  to  the  dying  cen- 
taur, is  able  to  revive  extinct  love.  The  unliappy 
woman  sends  this  to  her  husband.  She  is  not  aware, 
however,  of  its  fatal  power,  nar  does  she  know  that, 
by  her  own  act,  she  is  fulfilling  the  menacing  response 
of  the  oracle.  A  sham  reconciliation  is  effected. 
This  furnishes  Lichas  with  the  subject  for  a  beautiful 
little  air  ("  Lasting  love,"  &e.,)  and  is  embodied  in 
a  duet  between  Dejanira  and  lole,  being  taken  up 
by  the  chorus  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  second  act. 

Meanwhile,  tlie  seeds  sown  by  jealousy  are  slioot- 
ing  up  with  fearful  rapidity.  An  instrumental  sym- 
phony serves  as  the  introduction  to  the  third  act,  and 
prepares  us  for  the  wild  deeds  of  the  latter.  After 
Lichas  has  announced  to  the  Tracliiiiians  the  fall  of 
their  king,  a  piece  of  news  of  wbicli  the  chorus  im- 
mediately appreciate  the  results,  the  picture  of  grief 
itself  is  presented  to  us.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
which  is  the  more  deserving  of  the  prize  :  the  por- 
trayal of  the  horrible  pangs  with  wliich  the  devour, 
ing  poison  racks  the  body  of  its  unliappy  victim,  or 
the  fearful  picture,  worthy  the  models  wo  have  re- 
ceived fi'om  Hellenic  antiquity,  of  Dejanira,  pursued 
by  tlie  Furies,  wliom  she  has  herself  called  up,  and 
in  vain  seeking  repose  in  the  gloomy  shade  of  niglit. 
In  truth,  neither  of  these  delmeations  is  inferior  to 
the  other ;  the  most  we  can  perhaps  assert  is — that, 
as  the  pangs  of  a  soul  conscious  of  its  guilt  far  sur- 
pass all  mere  bodily  pain,  the  first  place  in  artistic 
worth  must  be  assigned  to  their  portrayal.  Only  a 
short,  and  very  characteristic  air  of  Hyllos  ("  Be  silent, 
O,  be  silent,")  follows  the  first  of  thosetwo  pictures, 
and  a  charming  song  of  pity,  from  the  lips  of  lole, 
the  second.  The  de'noumcnt  is  not  retarded  by  any- 
thing else,  and  particularly  not  by  the  chorus,  which 
is  silent  nntil  nearly  the  end.  The  conclusion  is  rap- 
idly brought  about. 

The  priest  of  Jupiter  announces  the  elevation  of 
the  hero  from  the  flames  of  the  funeral  jiile  to  the 
blessed  abode  of  the  gods  ;  and,  after  the  happy 
event  has  been  eloquently  celebrated  in  an  air  of 
Lichas  ("He  who  was  the  pillar  of  heaven,")  the 
priest,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Jove,  unites  Hyllos 
and  lole,  who  express  tlicir  joy  in  a  charming  duet. 
Now,  at  length,  the  chorus  again  come  forward,  and, 
in  a  simple  and  cxpi-cssivc  song  of  praise,  extol  the 
glory  of  the  founder  of  freedom,  before  whose  heroic 
arm  arbitrary  caprice  and  violence  have  disappeared 
from  the  earth. 

It  is  evident  that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  find 
another  foundation  so  well  adapted,  by  its  nature  and 
arrangement,  for  the  hand  of  the  musician  to  rear  his 
structure  on.  To  the  four  persons  whose  fortunes 
constitute  the  essence  of  the  piece,  so  to  say,  Lichas 
is  added  as  a  support,  and  the  representative  of  the 
declamatoi'y  character.  Ho  partly  serves  to  intro- 
duce or  bring  about,  in  various  ways,  the  different 
transactions,  and  partly — tliis  fact  more  especially 
constituting  his  musical  worth — mirrors,  according 
to  their  moral  imjjortance,  the  dreadful  deeds  that 
take  place ;  being  less  affected  by  the  grief  and  joy 
they  produce  than  the  other  characters.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  chorus  is  th\is  manifest.  Pcrhajjs  it 
may  be  allowable,  while  treating  of  this  particul.ar 
work,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  choruses  of  Handel's 
oratorios  generally.  That  the  directors  of  musical 
societies,  when  selecting  a  work  for  performance, 
mostlj'  first  take  into  consideration  the  number  and 
musical  beauty  of  the  choruses,  is  an  niidisputable 
fact,  inasmuch  as  the  solo  parts,  and  the  conception 
of  them — whether  justly,  is  another  question — are 
left  to  the  private  study  of  those  to  whom  tliey  are 
entrusted.  Such  a  course  is  not  only  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained, but  is  an  honorable  proof  uf  the  endeavor 
to  accomplish,  witli  the  means  at  disposal,  as  com- 
])rehensive  a  task  as  possible  ;  but  such  a  course  has 
been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  a 
number  of  the  most  magnificent  works  being  subjec- 
ted to  tlie  great  injustice  of  undeserved  neglect,  not 
to  mention  the  disgraceful  mutilation  of  others,  vvliich 
have  still  to  make  their  way  gradually  in  their  orig- 
inal form.  If,  in  Belshazzar,  the  weight  of  whole 
nations,  in  action,  as  it  were,  is  thrown  into  the  scale  ; 
if,  in  Israel,  the  chosen  people  sing  the  wonders  of 
the  land  of  the  Lord,  tlieir  God,  with  epic  bi-eadth 
and  fulness,  before  which  the  voice  of  a  single  person 
must  be  dumb  ;  if  in  Judas  Maccnhmiis  and  in  Joshua 
the  same  people,  gathered  around  their  leaders,  cho- 
sen and  inspired  by  God,  undergo  sufferings  and  do 
deeds — is  it  so  much  out  of  the  way  to  suppose  that 
all  these  subjects  necessarily  comprehended  within 
themselves  the  elements  of  their  artistic  fashioning, 
and  that  it  is  a  fundamental  error  to  seek  similar 


combinations  from  completely  different  elements,  and 
a  similar  structure  on  quite  different  foundations? 
Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  follow  confidingly 
the  same  m.aster,  even  in  those  instances  when  he 
had  neither  the  icish  nor  the  poioer  to  dash  in  his  artis- 
tic pictures  with  so  few  broad  strokes,  but  when  his 
genius  was  ohilqerl  to  work  with  gentler,  more  numer- 
ous, but  wonderfully  consistent  touches,  in  order,  out 
of  the  various  individual  forms,  to  produce  a  rounded 
whole,  full  of  life  and  truth  '  We  would  have  the 
present  work,  and  particularly  the  choruses,  consider- 
ed in  this  light.  It  would  take  too  long  to  point  out 
in  detail  the  means  the  artist's  hand  has  employed, 
or  to  enter  deeply  into  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
turned  to  account.  Besides,  numerous  musical  ex- 
amples would  be  requisite,  and  what  we  could  give 
would  in  some  cases  be  too  much,  and  in  others 
too  little;  for  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  work,  such  examples  would  be  far  too  much, 
while  they  would  be  too  little  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
quite  new.  It  should  be  forcibly  represented  to  per- 
sons of  the  latter  class,  where  they  have  to  seek  for 
beauty  and  enjoyment ;  they  should  be  exhorted  to 
remember  that  no  portion  of  the  work,  however  at- 
tractive its  charms  even  when  detached,  can  retain 
its  full  value  anywhere  but  in  its  proper  order,  in  the 
place  which  the  niiister  assigned  it.  The  work  is  to 
be  procured  ;  let  the  public  judge  for  themselves. 
Tiihiiu/en,  26rfi  November,  1859.  G.  S. 


Sitsird  littfllicftnte. 


New  Orleans.  {From  the  Picayune,  Jan.  28.) — 
The  production  of  Rossini's  grand  work,  the  "Othel- 
lo," in  the  style  in  which  it  was  brought  out  at  the 
Opera  House,  last  night,  and  the  performance'of  it,  in 
anything  like  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  it 
W.1S  given,  would  be  considered  a  notable  event  in  any 
city  in  the  world.  For  the  "Othello"  is  no  child's 
play  for  the  performers.  In  the  forcible  style  of  Ros- 
sini the  best  critics  have  admitted  it  to  be  his  chef 
d'miivre.  Those  of  Naples,  when  it  was  first  produced 
at  the  Theatre  delFondo,  in  that  city,  in  1816,  called 
it  "  a  perfect  volcano,"  so  full  of  fire  is  it,  so  forceful, 
so  large,  so  grand.  Its  demands  upon  the  resources 
of  the  theatre  are  very  exacting.  It  calls  for  a  first 
class  tenore  robusto,  tenor  leger,  soprano,  baritone, 
and  basso ;  a  grand  chorus  and  an  orchestra  of  the 
utmost  fulness,  and  it  gives  thom  all  as  much  as  they 
can  do,  with  all  their  individual  and  combined  re- 
sources. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1844  that  this  great  opera 
was  produced,  in  the  French  language,  and  then  at 
the  Academic  Royale  de  Musique,  in  Paris.  In  this 
city  its  first  production  was  in  1848,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  been  a  stock  piece  in  our  managers'  reper- 
toire. Mme.  Fleury  Jolly  "  created  "  the  role  of  Des- 
(Jemonn,  here,  and  made  it  one  of  her  best  parts.  The 
Olhello  was  Duffeyte.  It  was  brought  out  at  the  new 
Opera  House,  with  great  care  and  in  the  most  com- 
plete style,  in  order  to  give  the  first  grand  tenor,  M. 
Mathieu,  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  powers  in 
the  part  in  which,  in  Europe,  he  had  won  the  highest 
honors,  that  of  Othello,  the  Moor.  Mile.  Guesmar 
was  the  Desdemnna,  Mr.  Melchisedec  lago,  Mr.  Geni- 
brel  Brahanl.io,  Mr.  Petit  EoJerifjo,  and  Mile.  Feitlia- 
ger  Kmiha. 

Mathieu,  as  Olhello,  came  nobly  up  to  the  high  and 
cxaciing  demands  of  the  role.  He  appeared  "  made 
up,"  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  libretto  : 

"  Sur  le  sable  Africain,  j'ai  re^u  la  naissance,'' 

and  looked  it  to  the  life.  His  .swarthy  complexion 
and  crisp  hair  were  indicative  of  the  birth  he  claimed; 
though  we  may  remark  en  passant,  that  his  liands 
were  rather  too  Nigritian  to  match  with  his  face.  His 
costume  from  first  to  last,  was  gorgeous  in  the  ex- 
treme;  in  this  he  was  all  the  Moor;  brilliant  with 
barbaric  splendor  and  radiant  with  costly  gems,  the 
spoils  of  many  a  bloody  war. 

His  singing  was  in  keeping  with  his  goodly  pres- 
ence, and  his  acting  was  worthy  of  both.  It  would 
be  diflicult  to  segregate  from  the  entire  performance 
a  single  moi'ceau  as  being  better  done  than  the  rest. 
But  we  cannot  allow  the  great  scene  with  lago,  in 
which  Othello  is  lashed  to  madness  by  "  ces  discours 
fortueux  "  of  the  wily  tempter,  to  pass  without  a  word 
of  special  mention.  If  there  is  any  thing  greater  than 
this  on  the  contemporary  lyric  stage,  we  arc  not  aware 
of  its  where-abouts.  The  action  and  singing,  as  Othel- 
lo crushes  the  letter  and  the  bracelet,  the  supposed 
pr  oof  of  his  injured  wife's  infidelity,  transcend  any 
thing  in  this  way  we  have  ever  witnessed. 

Guesmar's  Dcsdemona  was  a  fitting  companion 
piece  of  singing  and  acting  for  the  Othello  of  Mathieu. 
Genibrel's  Brabantio,  and  Melcliisedec's  Tago  were 
alike  excellent.  Boderiijo  made  a  large  demand  upon 
the  best  powera  of  Petit,  and  he  met  thom  commend- 


ably.  It  was  a  graceful  act  in  Feitlinger  to  accept 
the  small  part  of  Emilia,  to  which  she  did  ample 
justice. 

Flotow's  opera,  in  four  acts,  "  Martha,"  was  per- 
formed at  the  Orleans  theatre  last  night,  fbr  the  first 
time  here,  to  a  good  house  and  with  great  success. 
The  voles  of  Martha  and  Lijonel  could  not  be  placed 
in  better  hands  than  those  of  M'me  Dalmont  and 
Mr.  Cabel.  They  were  well  seconded  by  M'me 
Philippe  and  that  excellent  actor,  Mons.  Sotto.  Maz- 
ure  as  Lord  Tristam  was,  as  ever,  good  ;  he  is  a 
pains  taking  and  conscientious  actor,  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  acquisitions  the  Orleans  could  have 
made. 

M'me  Dalmont  sang  with  remarkable  sweetness 
the  aria  of  the  fi  rst  act.  The  i-illaijeoise  song  and  the 
duo  with  Lijonel  were  rendered  with  great  power. 
It  is  evident  that  the  more  our  fair  prima  donna  is 
heard  the  more  she  is  liked  by  the  public  ;  to  a  pure 
and  flexible  voice  she  adds  a  chaste  style  of  acting 
and  good  dramatic  power. 

Of  Mr.  Cabel,  we  can  only  say  that  we  arc  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  we  formed  when  he  made  his 
di^mt  in  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  His  voice 
is  fresh  and  pure,  and  has  even  moi'c  power  than  is 
generally  found  in  a  tenor  Ic'ger.  Adding  to  this, 
entire  case  of  manner,  natural  and  expressive  actmg, 
and  a  pleasant  countenance,  be  could  not  fail  to  suc- 
ceed. We  have  seen  him  in  three  roies,  Shnkesjieare, 
Olivier  in  the  "  Queen's  Musketeers,"  and  the  part 
of  Lijonel,  last  night,  and  we  have  had  no  occasion 
to  find  fault  with  him. 

M'me  Pliili|)pe,  the  diitjazon,  has  a  good  and  well 
trained  voice,  and  is  an  artist  of  merit.  Sotto  is  one 
of  the  favorites  of  the  public.  He  is  always  at  home 
in  every  part  confided  to  him.  That  of  the  farmer 
P/H«irt"is  one  of  his  best.  The  hymn  to  "  Porter  " 
was  received  with  much  applause. 

SrnisGriELi),  Mass. — The  numerous  friends  of 
our  late  townsman,  E.  J.  Fitzhugh,  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  the  sad  calamity  which  befel  him  (the  loss 
of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  his  right  hand) 
will  not,  as  had  been  feared,  disable  him  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  profession.  He  has  already  resumed 
teaching  in  his  new  home,  where  his  genial  manner 
and  companionable  qualities,  no  less  than  his  musi- 
cal talent  and  attainments,  have  won  him  many  warm 
friends  and  admirers.  He  is  also  devoting  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  musical  composition,  and  we  are  sure 
that  anything  from  his  pen  will  meet  with  hearty  wel- 
come and  responsive  "  Sounds  from  Home." — Re- 
publican. 

Philadelphia.  The  Dr.ittons  are  sustained 
in  their  efforts  to  please  by  large  audiences.  To  that 
numerous  class  who  cannot  reconcile  their  conscien- 
tious scruples  with  the  theatrical  performances  proper, 
their  entertainments  prove  especially  acceptable,  pre- 
serving the  illusive  excitement  of  the  stage  with  none 
of  its  naughtiness.  The  programme  is  changed 
nightly,  in  one  or  both  parts.  This  evening  "  Never 
Despair  "  and  "  Love's  Labor  Lost."  The  latter  is 
one  of  the  neatest  Protean  trifles  we  have  seen.  The 
changes  are  very  rapid  and  complete,  and  Mrs.  Dray- 
ton, last  night,'kept  the  house  in  roars  of  laughter 
by  lier  delineation  of  an  Irish  girl  in  the  rough. 

While  Mr.  Drayton  was  singing,  by  request,  the 
popular  ballad  "  Simon  the  Cellarer,"  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  noisy  exit  of  several  persons,  and  dis- 
continued his  song,  a  rebuke  which  was  cordially  sus- 
tained by  the  audience,  administered,  as  it  was,  with 
perfect  dignity. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  Evening  Bulletin  says  : — 
Aloysius  Derlcsh,  a  distinguished  German  musician, 
died  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  Wednesday,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  Derlcsh  came  to  this  conn- 
try  several  years  ago,  and  organized  the  first  German 
band  of  music  in  this  city.  His  musical  talents  were 
extraordinary ;  he  could  play  with  accuracy  and  ease 
on  any  instrument  he  ever  saw,  from  a  jew's-liarp  to 
a  church  organ.  He  also  invented  two  or  three  kinds 
of  reed  instruments,  which  became  pojndar  among 
the  German  musicians.  Although  quite  poor,  and 
obliged  to  work  from  day  to  day  for  a  livelihood, 
Derlesh  found  time  to  compose  several  popular  airs, 
and  also  wrote  eight  operas,  which  are  now  performed 
by  German  troupes  and  societies  throughout  the 
country,  with  much  success. 

Salem,  Mass.  The  Charity  Concert  on  Friday 
evening  last,  by  Mr.  Fenollosa  and  his  friends,  was 
one  of  the  most  truly  enjoyable  entertainments,  ever 
offered  in  this  city.  Independently  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  witness  such 
high  development  and  culture  of  the  native  talent  of 
our  own  and  neighboring  towns.  The  selection  of 
music  was  excellent,   and  the  wholo  performances 
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were  satisfactory  in  the  highest  degree.  The  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  concert  ainonnted  to  a  liundred  and  iifty 
dollars — a  very  respectable  nest-egp;  to  be  placed  on 
interest  for  the  benefit  of  Aged  and  Destitute  Wo- 
men, until  other  sums  follow,  sufficient  to  establish 
the  charity. —  Gazette,  1th. 


M\t  Jh'oalJ. 


Pakis. — On  the  7th  of  January  there  was  perform- 
ed at  the  Italian  Opera,  a  new  opera,  called  Marghe- 
rita  la  Mendiante.  (Marg-aret,  the  Beggar,)  words  by 
Signor  Piave,  and  music  by  a  young  composer  named 
Gaetano  Braga.  The  story  is  taken  from  a  drama 
written  by  Michel  Masson  and  Anicet  Bourgeois. 
The  opera  had  a  great  success,  and  if  newspaper  re- 
ports can  be  relied  on,  there  is  a  new  Italian  compos- 
er, besides  Verdi,  to  write  Italian  operas.  One  of 
the  Paris  journalists  speaks  of  the  performance  as 
follows  : 

"  The  drama  has  the  merit  of  offering  good  situa- 
tions, and  M.  Braga  has  made  good  use  of  them. 
The  characteristics  of  the  young  composer  are  dram- 
atic expression,  true  feeling,  unity  of  conception  ;  in- 
strumentation well  marked,  without  heaviness;  and 
graceful  melodies,  at  times  quite  original.  Among 
the  most  striking  pieces  are,  a  chorus  of  armorers  in 
the  first  act,  an  air  sung  by  Graziani,  and  a  cavatina 
by  Mme.  Borghi-Mamo,  the  latter  being  very  fine. 
The  &t7-f'tta  is  already  very  popular. 

"  In  the  second  act,  a  graceful  chorus,  followed  by 
a  very  beautiful  duo,  and  still  another  chorus,  have 
been  admired.  But  all  these  are  eclipsed  by  the 
splendid  finale  of  this  act,  the  eflFect  of  which  is  im- 
mense, and  which  is  applauded  with  transports.  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  the  curtain,  M.  Braga  was  called  out 
amid  much  enthusiasm.  This  finale  is  certainly  a 
piece  of  the  first  order,  a  real  chefd'anthTe.  The  third 
act  also  contains  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  work — a 
quartet  serious  and  grandiose,  like  a  fragment  of  re- 
ligions music. 

"  The  performance  was  very  brilliant.  Mme.  Bor- 
ghi-Mamo's  ^farqhei'ita  is  a  very  remarkable  creation. 
Gardoni.  Graziani  and  Zucchini  also  deserve  praise. 
]\farijlier!ta  is  an  opera  that  will  not  be  played  at  the 
Italkns  alone.  Every  Italian  city  and  every  city 
where  there  is  an  Italian  opera,  will  want  to  hear  it. 
There  is  already  talk  of  translating  it  into  French  as 
has  been  done  with  the  Trovatore,  and  the  author  is 
said  to  have  given  his  consent." 

At  the  Grand-Ope'ra  the  Trouvere,  GuiUanme  Tell 
and  Sijlphide  succeed  each  other,  and  the  rehearsals 
of  Prince  Poniatowski's  opera  go  on  actively. 

The  Opera-Comique  gives  us  nothing  new.  At 
the  Theatre-Lyrique,  the  Reine  Topaze  will  be  reviv- 
ed, in  which  Madame  Miolan-Carvalho  obtained  such 
a  brilliant  success.  Meyerbeer's  Dinomh,  now  mak- 
ing a  continental  tour,  with  ever-increasing  success, 
has  just  made  its  appearance  at  Rennes,  and  will 
shortly  visit  various  other  great  French  towns. 

M.  Koger  is  engaged  at  the  Italiens,  and  will  make 
his  first  appearance  as  Don  Giovaimi,  in  Mozart's 
opera. 

Cologne.— The  third  Gesellschafts  Concert,  under 
the  direction  of  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller,  took  place  on 
the  22nd  ult.,  in  the  Giirzenich  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows  : — 

First  Part. — 1.  '•  The  Naiads,"  overture  by  W.  Sterndale 
Bennett.  2.  Aria,  from  La  Donna  del  Lago,  Rossini,  Mad. -de 
Luigi,  from  I'aris.  3  Symphony,  No.  3,  by  .1.  Rietz{  first  time) 

Second  Part. — 4.  Concerto  for  the  violin,  by  Beethoven, 
played  by  Ilerr  J.  Grunwald.  5.  FriihlinKsbotschaft,  conrert- 
stiirk  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  by  W.  Niels  Gade  (first  time). 
6.  Variations  from  Rossini's  C^nerenlota,  Mad.  de  Luigi.  7. 
Overture  to  Spontini'a   Cortez. 

This  concert  offered  two  novelties,  which  the  pub- 
lic here,  though,  as  is  well  known,  not  very  eagnr  for 
anything  new,  received  very  favorably,  welcoming 
Gade's  charming  idyll  with  manifest  pleasure  and 
fond  applau.se,  and  greeting  Rietz's  symphony  with 
marks  of  appreciative  admiration  of  the  whole,  the 
second  movement  (scherrzo)  being  more  especially 
distinguished.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  adar/io. 
The  work  has  all  the  merits  of  an  interesting  and 
clever  composition,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  such 
a  master  as  Rietz  ;  there  is,  however,  we  think,  more 
thought  than  "  dash  "  in  it. 

The  fourth  concert  of  this  series  was  given  on 
Thursday,  the  6th  inst.  The  following  was  the  pro- 
gramme : — 

First  Part. — 1.  Beethoven's  overture  to  Coriolanus.  2.  Air 
of  Clytemnestra  from  Gluck-s  Iphigenia  in  Aidia  (Mdlle.  Emi- 
lie  Genast).  3.  Concerto  for  the  violoncello  by  Molique  (an- 
dante and  finale),  played  by  Alfred  Pi.atti.  ''  0  weint  um 
sie,"  words  from  Byron,  for  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra,  com- 
posed by  F.  Hiller.  5.  Fantaisie  on  a  theme  from  Lrt  Sonnawi- 
hida,foT  violoncello  (A.  Piatti).  6.  Cavatina,  "Una  Voce," 
by  Rossini  (Mdlle.  E.  Genast). 

Second  Part. — Symphony.  No.  V.,  in  C  minor,  by  Beet- 
hoven.— London  Musical  World. 
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Music   IN   THIS   Number.    Continuation  of  W.  Sterndale 
Bennett's  Cantata  ;  "  The  May  Queen." 


The  Last  of  tlie  Opera. 

During  the  fifth  and  last  week  of  the  Ullman- 
Strakosch  company  at  our  Academy  of  Music, 
the  public  appetite  grew  feebler  to  the  end. 
Even  the  attraction  of  "  little  Patti  "  had  passed 
its  climax.  Five  operas  and  a  concert  weekly  for 
five  weeks  was  rather  an  exhaustive  application- 
Neither  purse  nor  spirit  can  endure  that  rate  of 
suction  longer.  The  worst  of  opera  with  us  is  — 
the  poison  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  because  we 
are  always  called  upon  to  drain  it  to  the  bottom, 
incontinently,  or  never  get  a  taste  — ■  that  we 
have  to  take  it  in  too  largo  and  too  frequent 
doses.  Once  or  twice  a  week,  a  good  opera  were 
a  wholesome  thing,  at  once  enjoyment  and  high 
culture  —  at  least  if  one  get  Mozart,  Weber, 
Gluck  (shall  we  ever  ?),  Kossini,  and  not  toujnurs 
Verdi.  But  followed  up  night  after  night  it  be- 
comes a  dissipation  and  a  fever ;  exciting  without 
refreshing;  taxing  the  brain,  perhaps  the  feel- 
ings, without  edifying  ;  until  the  sense  and  facul- 
ties are  weary  and  one  listens  with  blase  indiffer- 
ence to  a  work  as  an  artistic  whole,  while  waiting 
for  a  startling  sensation  now  and  then.  But 
when  you  do  get  an  artistic  loliole,  if  you  are  a 
true  music-lover,  if  you  have  the  feeling  of  Art 
in  you,  what  refreshment  comparable  to  that ! 
how  cheap  and  superficial  and  disturbing  the 
senaalion  scenes  and  moments  seem  compared 
with  that !  And  therefore  oftentimes  the  appre- 
ciative listener  has  the  best  time  sitting  in  an  au- 
dience neither  numerous  nor  much  excited  ;  when 
the  baritone  does  not  roar,  nor  the  tenore  make 
the  quidnuncs  frantically  happy  by  an  unusually 
loud  high  note,  or  by  reddening  in  the  face  with 
an  immense  deal  of  what  is  called  abandon  ;  but 
when  the  music  is  all  fine,  expressive,  natural,  in 
the  first  place,  as  say  any  work  of  Mozart's  or 
the  Freyschiitz,  or  "  The  Barber,"  and  the  per- 
tormance  throughout  smooth,  artistic,  natural  and 
expressive,  each  singer  true  to  the  composer  and 
the  meaning  of  the  entire  work,  and  not  chiefly 
eager  to  bring  out  his  utmost  of  vocal  gymnastics 
before  the  footlights. 

The  season  closed  with  J  Puritani  and  the 
third  act  of  the  Huc/uenots,  (both  for  the  second 
time)  on  Friday  evening,  last  week,  and  with 
Ernani  again  Saturday  afternoon.  The  last  we 
did  not  witness,  but  are  told  that  Junca  and 
Mme.  CoLSON  distinguished  themselves.  Bel- 
lini's last  and  finest  opera  was  better  rendered 
than  before.  Adelina  Patti  commenced  with 
more  confidence  and  firmer  voice,  and  made  a 
beautiful  part  of  Elvira  throughout;  acting  it  as 
much  and  as  well  as  she  could  do  without  over- 
stepping the  maidenly  modesty  of  her  young, 
fresh  nature.  As  to  voii:e,  the  charm  lies  in  a 
certain  fresh  and  fragrant  bloom  and  delicacy  of 
tone,  a  fine,  sympathetic,  searching  quality,  per- 
fect flexibility,  and  perfect  purity  of  intonation, 
rather  than  in  great  strength  or  volume.  This 
must  come  with  physical  development  and  rea- 
sonable experience.  The  danger  is — all  feel  it 
— ^lest  she  learn  experience  most  unreasonably 
fast.  She  has  saved  the  opera,  they  say ;  she  is 
a  sure  card,  when  all  else  is  doubtful ;  and  so  it 


is  a  great  temptation  to  a  struggling  management 
to  overtask  that  precious  organ  and  the  frame 
in  which  it  is  enclosed,  and  to  make  a  drudge  of 
a  rare,  delicate  talent  and  a  beautiful  nature,  by 
an  ambitious  overstraining  to  crowd  too  many  and 
too  great  triumphs  into  a  brief  season.  At  pre- 
sent she  has  her  speciality  in  lyric  work ;  we  have 
seen  for  what  roles  she  is  fitted,  the  Sonnarabu- 
las,  Lucias  and  Elviras,  who  have  simple,  young 
affections  rather  than  passions,  and  whose  musi- 
cal effect.-;  are  in  passages  ot  birdlike  fiorid  execu- 
tion, not  at  all  in  thrilling  and  impassioned  de- 
clamation. Her  function  is  idyllic,  not  dramatic. 
She  can  be  no  tragedy  queen  as  yet;  nor  has 
she  tried  to  be.  So  far  well ;  but  one  must  have 
the  power  to  be,  at  least  one  must  have  an  equal 
depth  and  richness  of  experience,  to  have  it  in 
her  to  do  justice  to  the  great  religious  oratorio 
airs,  like  some  she  was  unwisely  set  to  sing  in  the 
last  Sunday  evening  concert.  Failure  there  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  ;  and  the  aim  of  the  mana- 
gers, which  was  to  recruit  new  troops  of  (non- 
theatre-going)  admirers,  defeated  itself,  since  all 
who  heard  her  then  for  the  first  time  went  away 
with  less  faith  in  her  than  they  came.  We  have 
great  faith  in  her  genius,  in  her  voice,  in  her 
technical  training,  which  has  been  admirable, 
provided  she  is  allowed  room  to  develop  physical- 
ly and  mentally,  and  is  allowed  to  learn  to  love 
and  know  true  music,  instead  of  rapidly  exhaust- 
ing her  powers  and  sensibilities  in  the  constant 
singing  of  mere  fashionable  effect  operas. 

Brignoli  was  still  in  excellent  trim,  giving 
us  his  best  voice,  that  night.  But  however  beau- 
tiful his  singing,  however  much  of  light  and 
shade  ho  gives  us  in  his  passages  at  any  time, 
there  is  this  still  to  be  said  :  He  shows  small  care 
for  expression ;  his  lights  and  shadows,  his  loud 
bursts  and  diminuendos,  have  little  reference  to 
the  meaning  of  the  music  which  he  sings ;  his 
aim  seems  to  be,  not  to  express  that,  but  to  ex- 
press the  peculiar  beauties  of  his  own  voice  and  ■ 
style.  He  has  everything  in  greater  plenty  than 
the  morale  of  the  artist ;  graceful  action,  too,  ex- 
cepted ! 

Feeri  quavered  as  usual,  but  still  impresses 
one  as  a  refined,  intelligent  artist.  SusiNi  was 
admirable ;  his  round  and  hearty  tones  swerve 
sometimes  from  the  pitch,  but  they  are  most  sat- 
isfying— a  rich,  nourishing  quality  of  tone — and 
his  whole  bearing  is  manly,  impressive,  winning. 
During  the  five  weeks  this  company  have  giv- 
en here  twenty-five  operatic  performances,  and 
the  list  has  included  fourteen  different  operas ; 
to- wit : 

Magic  Flute  :  ifozart 2  times. 

Don  Giovanni :     "     2      " 

Dcr  Freischiitz  :    Weber 3       " 

Barber  of  Seville  :  Rossini 3      " 

Sonnamhula  :  Bellini .3      " 

I  Puritani :  "       2      " 

Sappho  :  Pacini 1       " 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor ;  Donizetti .3      " 

La  Favorita :  "       1      " 

The  Martyrs  fin  concert,)      "      1      " 

Sicilian  Vespers  :    Verdi 2      " 

Ernani:  "    2      " 

The  Huguenots  :  Meyerbeer 1      " 

Martha  :    Von  Flotow 1      " 

Of  these  the  Magic  Flute,  the  Freisckutz  and 
the  Vespers  were  essentially  new  operas  to  Bos- 
ton ;  SappJio  was  as  good  as  new,  having  only 
been  heard  here  once  before,  some  twelve  or  four- 
seen  years  ago  ;  this  time  it  drew  a  small  house, 
but  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  season,  and  it 
was  a  mistake  not  to  repeat  it.  We  have  to 
thank   this  troupe  also  for  really  making  the  im- 
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mortal  "  Barber  "  popular   among   us  ;  it  was  a 
bright  work  of  genius   reclaimed  from   habitual 
indift'erence  of  treatment  and  reception. 
(Crowded  out  last  week.) 

The  last  of  tlie  Sunday  evening  concerts,  hy  the 
Opera  company,  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  A 
simple  mention  of  the  programme  ought  to  show 
this  : 

Part  T.  1.  Grand  Symphony,  (C  minor!  Beethoven — the 
Grand Orehestra.  2.  Aria.  Le  jufi^ynenldfmier  {the  lust  j\)tif^- 
ment)  Vogel— Sig.  Junca.  3.  "  With  Verdure  Clad."  Crea- 
tion. Haydn — Miss  Adelina  Patti.  4.  Prayer,  composed  hy 
Stradella  in  1560 — sung  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  Siff.  ^ti- 
pelli.  Part II.  5.  Concert  Overture,  .lulius  Rietz — the  Grand 
Orchestra.  6.  Aria.  '^  The  Martyrs."  Sip  Amodio.  7. '■  Hear 
ye  Tsr.iel,"  Elijah.  Mendelt^sohn— Jliss  Patti.  8.  Romanze, 
••  Spirto  Gfjji//."  Donizetti — Sip.  Bripnoli.  9.  Aria.  Ernani 
— Sig.  Susini.  10.  German  Lii'il.  ''  Dubist  icie  eiiif  Ehtme.^^ 
(Thou  art  a  Lovely  Flower)— Sip.  Stipelli.  11.  Duet,  Stabut 
Jlf/ii^— Miss  I'atti  and  Mme.  Strakosch.  12.  March,  *'  Atha- 
lia  ",  Mendelssohn. 

The  Sympliony  was  finely  played  ;  the  only  draw- 
back was  that  portions  could  not  he  as  clearly  heard 
in  the  Theatre,  as  they  would  he  in  the  Music  Hall. 
It  was  an  improvement,  though,  to  restore  the  oi'clies- 
tra  from  tlie  stage  to  their  usual  seats  in  front.  Tlie 
triumphal  finale  sounded  superbly.  Strange  to  say, 
little  Patti's  contributions  were  the  least  successful 
portion  of  tlie  concert.  She  is  hardly  ripe  yet  for 
such  pieces  as  those  two  from  the  oratorios,  nor  are 
they  to  he  sung  with  eyes  timidly  fastened  upon  the 
notes.  The  other  singers  were  in  fine  temper  and 
won  great  applause.  Tlie  concert  overture  hy 
Rietz,  (Mendelssohn's  successor,  we  believe,  in 
Leipzig),  was  a  new  thing  well  worth  listening  to, 
and  more  than  once. 


Afternoon  Concerts. 

On  Wednesday,  (last  week,)  every  symphony- 
lover  had  a  treat  in  a  symphony  new  to  our  concerts, 
by  Mozart.  To  our  feeling  it  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful,  one  of  the  richest  in  ideas,  and  in  felicitous 
instrumentation  of  them  all ;  and  we  shall  not  will- 
ingly miss  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it  again.  Rare- 
ly have  the  Orchestral  Union  played  a  symphony  in 
better  style.     The  whole  programme  was  this  : 

1.  Symphony.  No.  1,  in  3  parts,  (First  time  in  Boston.) 

Mozart. 

2.  "Waltz.    Sonderlinge Lanuer. 

3.  Overture.     Der  Frci.-'chiitz Weher. 

4.  Elogy  of  Tear.9 Schubert. 

5.  Introduction  and  Aria      Bellsario Donizetti. 

6.  Allepretto.     From  Symphony  Cantata.  ..  .Mendelssohn. 

7.  Quadrille.     The  North  Star Straus.s. 

This  week  a   large  audience  attended  the  fifteenth 

of  these  very  useful  and  agreeable,  concerts.  So  long 
as  there  is  a  good  symphony  each  time,  no  one  need 
find  fault  with  the  lighter  medley.  This  was  the 
programme  : 

1.  Symphony.    No.  1.    (Second  time  in  Boston).  .Mozart. 

2.  Waltz.    Kroll'a  Ballklange Lumbye. 

3.  Overture.    Sicilian  Ve-spers Verdi. 

4.  Favorita  Polka Strauss. 

5.  Conjuration  and  Benediction.  From  Les  Ilupuenots, 

Meyerbeer. 

6.  Aria.    From  AttiH Verdi. 

7.  Champagne  Galop Lumbye. 

The  Mozart  Symphonj'  won  a  yet  deeper  hold  up- 
on us  in  the  second  hearing.  In  the  expression,  the 
warm,  live  development  and  working  out  of  its  mu- 
sical ideas,  in  each  of  its  three  moveinenls,  it  is  sim- 
ply perfect.  At  the  end  of  each  you  feci,  that  there 
is  no  more  to  he  said,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
said  better.  The  shifting  color,  with  which  the 
phrases  were  reflected  from  the  different  instruments 
among  which  they  are  distributed,  springs  up  spon- 
taneously as  if  native  to  the  thought.  It  is  plainly 
one  of  those  things  which  Mozart,  by  a  true  process 
of  genius  which  he  has  himself  described,  conceived 
as  a  whole  in  all  its  parts  at  once.  This  is  one  of 
the  two  Symphonies  in  D,  given  in  some  editions  as 
No.  4,  and  remarkable  among  other  things  for  the 
absence  of  a  Minuet  and  Trio. 

Of  the  mlsccllaueous  pieces,  the  scene  from  the 
Iluffuenots,  as  ti-anslated  for  mere  instruments,  was  the 
one  which  excited  most  applause. 


The  Artists'  Keceptions. 

These  reunions,  which  formed  so  delightful  a  new 
feature  in  the  social  and  artistic  life  last  winter,  were 
renewed  on  Wedaesday  evening,  Feb.  1 ,  with  an  in- 
crease of  interest,  and  with  the  new  advantage  of  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  place  to  meet  in,  namely,  the 
new  hall  in  Bumstead  Place,  of  which  the  Eeception 
was  the  first  inauguration.  A  thousand  or  more  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  were  present  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  being  as  good  a  representation  as  could  well 
be  gathered  of  the  artistic  culture,  the  general  refine- 
ment, and  the  personal  beauty  of  Boston.  It  was  a 
fine  company  to  feast  the  eyes  withal,  and  all  alive 
with  animated  talk  and  beaming  faces.  Most  of  our 
artists  were  there,  as  entertainers,  both  in  person  and 
in  some  of  their  choice  works  ;  and  there^is  no  finer 
social  element  than  that  in  which  they  minister. 
There  were  some  distinguished  guests,  too,  from  otner 
places  ;  among  them,  Mr.  Palmer,  the  sculptor,  from 
Albany,  with  his  friend,  ex-governor  Seymour,  of 
New  York.  There  was  fine  music  discoursed  bj'  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  ;  one  caught  the  wel- 
come sounds  from  time  to  time  of  many  gems  from 
Don  Giovanni  and  the  Ziuherflote. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  interesting  works 
displayed  there  hy  our  artists  ;  the  crowd,  the  talk, 
the  beauty  of  the  hall  itself,  continually  withdrew  us 
from  a  close  examfnation.  Doubtless  we  failed  to 
notice  many  of  the  best  things  ;  hut  we  may  speak 
with  pleasure  of  a  charming  harvest  scene  by  Ilodg- 
don  ;  a  large  view  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Frost ; 
four  small  landscapes,  the  Seasons,  by  Champney ; 
a  seashore  view,  by  Mrs.  Darrah  ;  a  splendid  bull's 
head,  hy  Hinckley;  a  remarkably  well  painted  por- 
trait of  a  hoy,  hy  Yonng  ;  a  fine  portrait,  by  Wight ; 
a  w.ater-color  scene,  by  Cabot ;  and  nice  things  by 
Gerry,  Ordway,  Williams,  Scott,  Grigg,  and  others. 
Among  the  sculpture  we  were  most  struck  by  Ball's 
noble  bust  of  Everett.  Miss  Folay  did  herself  very 
great  credit  by  a  fine  portrait  bust ;  and  among  vari- 
ous works  by  Stephenson,  there  was  a  beautiful 
head  of  a  young  lady,  which  was  universally  ad- 
mired. 

We  copy  from  the  Transcript  wliat  appears  to  be 
an  accurate  description  of  the  hall : 

The  building  measures,  outside,  113  feet  by  about 
46 — one-half  of  the  width  being  arched  over  Bum- 
stead  place.  The  main  entrance  is  on  Bumstead 
place,  under  cover  of  the  arch.  There  is  another 
entrance  on  the  passage-way  to  Bromfield  street. 
On  the  lower  floor  there  is  a  supper  room  63  feet  by 
21  ;  up  stairs  are  six  large  ante-rooms  directly  con- 
nected with  the  hall  proper.  This  hall  proper,  in  its 
proportions,  arrangements,  ornaments  and  fittings,  is 
vei-y  nearly  if«not  quite  faultless ;  and  for  substantial 
and  thorough  workmanship,  convenience  of  plan  and 
delicacy  of  finish,  the  whole  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  skid  and  taste  of  the  architect,  Mr.  B.  F.  Dwight, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  owners,  who  are,  we  undei'- 
stand,  the  Fessenden  heirs  of  the  Bumstead  estate. 

The  hall,  28  feet  high,  is  on  the  floor  66  feet  in 
length  and  44  feet  in  breadth ;  measuring  from  the 
rear  of  the  gallery,  which  reaches  back  over  the  entry 
and  an  ante  room,  the  length  is  80  feet.  The  galler- 
ies or  balconies, — the  deep  one  at  the  back  and  the 
two  nan-ower  on  the  sides,  iire  reached  by  four  distinct 
stairways,  and  have  for  their  fronts  an  S-shapcd,  light 
and  graceful  open  iron  railing,  the  scroll-work  broken 
at  intervals  by  lyres  with  gilt  strings.  A  principal 
feature  is  the  stage,  in  a  semi-circular  domed  recess, 
27  feet  wide,  12  feet  deep,  and  22  feet  in  height,  out 
of  which  three  doors  open.  The  settees,  calculated 
to  accommodate  nine  hundred  persons,  and  which 
can  be  removed  whenever  necessaiy,  are  of  an  en- 
tirely new  style.  The  frames  are  of  cast  iron  and 
the  seats  and  backs  stufl^cd  and  covered  with  painted 
or  enamelled  cloth.  They  are  easy  and  comfortable 
— and,  at  the  same  time  free  from  any  cumbersome 
look. 

In  the  architecture  of  the  room,  chaste  and  careful 
use  has  been  made  of  the  modern  Italian  style  ;  so 
that  there  is  nothing  heavy,  but  a  pleasing  airiness 
and  richness  combined  with  a  symmetrical  simplicity. 
No  want  of  ornament  is  felt,  and  no  ornament  is  in- 
trusive. The  tinting  of  the  ceiling  and  walls,  and 
the  recess  that  holds  the  stage,  is  lively,  yet  subdued  ; 
and  the  neatness  of  design,  and  combination  and 
harmony  of  colors  produce  just  the  desirable  effect — 


a  delicately  toned  brillancy.  The  ventilation  is 
mainly  through  a  perforated  cornice  running  round 
the  four  walls. 

The  lighting  of  the  apartment  is  well  managed. 
A  series  of  brackets  springing  tromthe  galleries  hold 
the  shaded  burners  for  the  lower  floor  ;  whilst  above, 
lines  of  bronzed  vases  or  baskets,  around  the  rims  of 
which  jets  of  gas  form  wreathes  of  flame,  are  sus- 
pended by  golden  cords.  This  last,  we  believe,  is  a 
novelty,  and  is  certainly  a  very  pleasant  arrange- 
ment. A  body  of  liglit  is  thrown  directly  on  the 
centre  of  the  stage  from  a  burner  concealed  by  the 
clock  at  the  top  of  the  arch — the  clock  itself,  by  the 
way,  being  something  out  of  the  common  course,  witli 
its  cream-colored  groundwork  and  gold  and  crimson 
centre  and  circumference. 

This  is  but  a  hasty  and  imperfect  description  of  a 
hall  that  promises  to  become  a  place  of  i-csort  second 
to  none  of  its  kind  in  the  city.  Bnt  on  no  future  oc- 
casion will  it  contain  within  its  walls  a  picasanter  as- 
semblage, or  be  put  to  a  better  use  than  on  its  open- 
ing evening.  There  was  an  obvious  affinity  between 
the  place  itself,  the  specimens  of  American  an  that 
hung  upon  its  walls,  and  tlie  company  that  enjoyed 
each  other's  society  and  examined  the  collection  of 
pictures  and  busts. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 


Is  it  not  refreshing  to  come  to  Symphony  Concerts 
again,  and  to  the  Music  Hall  ?  For  his  third  concert, 
this  evening,  Mr.  Zekrahn  offers  us  a  really  splen- 
did programme ;  if  he  have  not  a  great  audience  this 
time,  it  will  be  the  public's  fault,  and  not  his  own. 
Two  noble  works  of  Beethoven  :  the  ever-glorious 
Fifth  Symphony,  which  the  musical  student  will  en- 
joy the  more,  after  reading  the  communica  ion  of  Mr. 
Schmitt  in  another  column  ;  and  the  "Choral  Fanta- 
sia," which  contains  in  some  sense  the  germ  of  the 
Choral  Symphony,  and  which  has  been  played  here 
only  twice  before,  once  by  Mr.  Hatton,  a^id  once  by 
Mr.  Perkins  at  the  inauguration  of  that  noble  Beetli- 
oven  statue,  for  which  Boston  is  indebted  to  his  gen- 
erous enthusiasm  for  Art.  Mr.  Lang  will  play  it 
this  time,  no  doubt  well,  and  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  will  furnish  the  chorus.  Mr.  Lang  will  also 
play,  with  orchestra,  a  Capriccio  by  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett. For  novelties,  two  overtures  :  one  by  Schln- 
delmeisser  to  "  Uriel  Acosta,"  and  one  by  Meyerbeer, 
to  his  new  ope.ia,  Le  Pardon  de  Ploeniid,  in  which 
there  will  he  a  chorus.  For  an  ending,  at  once  popu- 
lar and  in  the  finest  vein  of  artistic  genius,  the  first 
finale  from  Don  Giovanni,  as  arranged  for  orchestra. 
Is  not  that  a  feast  % 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  now  that 
the  Opera  has  raised  the  seiee  of  Boston,  announce 
their  next  Chamber  Concert  for  next  Tuesday  even- 
ing, in  the  beautiful  new  Hall  in  Bumstead  Place. 
They  offer  extra  attractions  mnsically,  too  :  Beetho- 
ven's great  Quintet  in  C  ;  Mendelssohn's  do.  in  B 
fiat ;  Beethoven's  Piano-forte  Trio  in  E  flat,  Op.  70, 
with  Mr.  Hugo  Leonhakd  at  the  piano;  and  songs 
by  Gluck  and  Parsicllo,  to  be  sung  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Long.  Such  music  in  such  a  place  should  be  irre- 
sistible attraction.  .  .  .  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  are  about  to  take  up  "St.  Paul"  for  re- 
hearsal. 

Here  is  something  important  to  those  ordering  mu- 
sic by  mail.  The  Post  Office  Dep.artment  have  de- 
cided that 

The  proper  mode  of  rating  music  with  postage  is 
by  the  piece,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  sheets 
in  a  piece  ;  one  cent  for  each  piece  not  exceeding 
three  ounces  in  weight.  When  a  piece  exceeds  three 
ounces  in  weight,  one  cent  should  he  charged  for  the 
first  three  ounces,  and  one  cent  additional  for  each 
additional  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  one  or  two  cents,  pieces  of 
music  valued  at  25  to  50  cents,  can  be  forwarded  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  This  will  be  good 
news  to  parties  living  remote  from  music  sellers,  as  it 
will  enable  them,  at  trifling  expense,  to  procure  the 
latest  novelties  which  opera  or  concert  presents. 

"  Stella,"  in  the  Worcester  Palladium,  writes  np- 
prcciatingly  of  the  Bach  songs  recently  published  bv 
Ditson  and  Co.,  thus  : 

We  have  also  from  the  same  place,  No.  .3  of  the 
eight  airs  for  an  alto  voice,  compiled  and  arranged 
from  various  cantatas  and  masses  of  ,1.  Sebastian 
Bach,  hy  Robert  Franz.  It  is  the  beautiful  air  from 
the  mass  in  G  minor,  "Domini'  fili  unifiniite  Je.iii 
Christc."  Strangely,  solemnly  beautiful  !  No  stu- 
dent of  music  should  deny  himself  the  deep  satisfac- 
tion of  learning  these  airs  .-ind  their  rich,  most  anpro- 
priate  accoin)i:iniments,  which  Franz  has  treated  as  if 
the  shade  of  Bach  were  close  by  his  side  the  while  ho 
performed  his  lalior  of  love.  For  a  long  time  we 
have  hail  no  niusicitl  publications  so  valuable.  Get 
them,  study  them,  whether  you  like  them  or  no. 
Some  day,  if  not  now,  they  will  richly  rcpav  yi)u. 
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Haktford,  Conn.,  Feb.  4. — It  may  interest  your 
readers  to  know  the  state  of  musical  matters  in  Hart- 
ford. The  Beethoven  Society  have  recently  given  a 
very  fine  performance  of  Oberon.     The  following  was 

the  programme : 

Paet  I. 

Oberon Weber 

Pabt  n. 

Harmony  of  the  Spheres Romberg 

Gipsey  Chorus Bishop 

Miserere Yerdi 

Haste  thee  Nymph Handel 

The  Solos  were  rendered  by  Mrs.  Stkiokland, 
Mrs.  RisLEY,  Mrs.  Huntingdon",  Mr.  Wandek, 
Mr.  GuNDLACH,  and  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  J.  G.  Bak- 
NETT,  Conductor,  with  a  very  effective  orchestra,  and 
Me.ssrs.  Babcock  and  Whiting,  Pianists. 

The  Society  is  rehearsing  "  The  Creation,"  which 
will  be  given  in  the  courseof  two  or  three  weeks.  One 
of  our  papers  has  the  following  : 

At  the  weekly  rehearsal  of  the  choir  of  the  Centre 
Church  at  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Barnett,  the  organ- 
ist and  leader,  on  Saturday  evening,  four  of  the  lady 
members,  wlio  have  been  in  the  choir  for  twelve  years 
and  over,  were  made  the  recipients  of  handsome  pre- 
sents from  friends  in  the  church.  Mrs.  Eisley,  who 
has  been  a  member  for  thirteen  years,  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  set  of  silver  tea  service ;  Miss  Jane 
E.  Best  was  presented  with  a  gold  breast  pin  ;  and 
the  Misses  Charlotte  and  Jennie  Goldthwait  each  with 
a  handsome  mosaic  breast  pin.  Last  year  Mr.  Bar- 
nett was  presented  with  a  silver  pitcher  and  salver, 
we  think  it  was  ;  and  Mrs.  Parsons,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  choir  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with 
a  handsome  set  of  silver  tea  service.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  united  choirs  in  the  city,  the  new- 
est member  having  been  there  for  six  years,  and  near- 
ly all  the  others  for  ten  years  or  more. 

Mrs.  Pkeston  gave  a  concert  on  Friday,  supported 
by  some  of  the  best  talent.  It  was  well  attended  and 
gave  satisfaction. 

NoKTHBORo',  Mass.,  Feb.  6.  —  I  attended  on  the 
evening  of  Feb.  2,  a  concert  given  at  Westboro'  by 
the  "  Union  Musical  Association  of  the  'borough 
towns  "  ;  and  think  you  may  like  to  know  the  pros- 
pects of  music  in  this  neighborhood.  The  'borough 
towns  are,  of  course,  Marlborough,  with  her  three 
daughters,  Westborough,  Southborough,  and  North- 
borough,  all  sustaining  a  high  reputation  for  intelli- 
gence and  prosperity.  The  Musical  Association 
meets  once  a  month,  in  the  several  towns  by  turn, 
to  sing  pieces  practised  during  the  interval  in  each 
town.  It  was  therefore  rather  a  reunion  than  a  con- 
cert ;  for  there  was  no  previous  rehearsal,  and  of  course 
the  time  was  often  faulty,  and  there  was  more  than 
one  utter  failure.  But  I  was  particularly  glad  to  see 
a  corroboration  of  the  "  Diarist's  "  belief  in  the  good 
quality  of  our  New  England  voices.  Whenever  the 
chorus  came  out  with  fullness  and  precision,  it  was  of 
fine  quality,  and  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  this 
splendid  material  (some  two  hundred  voices  I  believe) 
could  be  made  use  of  in  Handel's  choruses,  or  the  fine 
old  English  anthems,  instead  of  being  wasted  on  "Old 
Folks'  Music,"  as  for  the  most  part  it  was.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  they  have  recently  advanced 
from  the  "American  Vocalist "  to  the  "Boston  Acad- 
emy," and  sang  "Great  is  the  Lord,"  "Corelli,"  and 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  with  good  effect. 

A. 

(Continued  from  page  357.) 
New  York,  Feb.  7. — To  resume  my  report  of 
Mr.  Schlotter's  lectures  : — In  Germany,  mean- 
while, music  was  also  progressing  rapidly.  This 
country  at  this  time  was  the  representative  of  har- 
mony, as  Italy  was  of  melody.  France  kept  the 
middle,  and  it  was  to  these  three  that  the  whole  art 
was  confined.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Luther  did 
for  German  church  music,  what  Palestriua  had  done 
for  the  Italian.  The  composition  of  many  hymns 
has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  there  is  certainty  with 
regard  to  only  one,  the  sublime  choral :  "  Ehi'  feste 


Burg  istunser  Gott."  (Our  God's  a  fortress  strong 
indeed.)  He  offered,  however,  the  greatest  encour- 
agement to  all  composers,  and  made  known  his 
love  and  reverence  for  the  art  in  every  way.  A  long 
line  of  composers  of  more  or  less  merit,  whom  Mr. 
Schlotter  thought  it  needless  to  name,  appear  during 
the  following  hundred  years,'but  all  these  were  eclips- 
ed in  the  ricli  epoch  which  commenced,  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  with  George  Frederic  Han- 
del and  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  The  lecturer  gave 
a  hasty  sketch  of  the  lives  of  these  two  stars,  draw- 
ing an  interesting  comparison  between  their  respec- 
tive destinies.  In  many  points  there  was  much  re- 
semblance ;  as  for  instance,  both  born  in  the  same 
year,  1685,  and  very  near  each  other,  both  blind,  or 
nearly  so,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  and  obliged  to  dic- 
tate their  compositions.  On  the  other  hand,  Handel 
was  courted  and  flattered,  rich  in  worldly  goods  and 
honors,  influential  and  prosperous,  while  Bach  strug- 
gled with  poverty  and  adversity  during  his  whole  life- 
never  left  his  native  country,  and  met  with  very  lit, 
tie  appreciation  and  encouragement  in  any  way. 
But  in  compensation,  he  had  domestic  joys  which 
Handel  never  knew,  being  thrice  married,  and  the 
father  of  twenty  children,  while  Handel  remained 
single ;  and  while  the  latter  was  proud,  imperious, 
and  irascible.  Bach  carried  within  him  a  simplicity 
of  heart  and  childlike  piety,  and  contented  spirit, 
which  made  all  burdens  light  to  him.  The  contrast 
in  their  worldly  standing  was  shown  even  when  their 
lives  were  over.  Handel,  at  his  death  in  1759,  was 
buried  beneath  a  superb  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  while  the  grave  of  Bach,  who  preceded  him 
by  nine  years,  is  to  this  day  unknown. — In  France, 
the  regular  opera  was  introduced  in  1645  by  Cai-dinal 
Mazarin.  Comedies  with  songs  had,  however,  been 
known  before.  In  1659,  under  Louis  XIV.,  we  have 
operas  by  Lulli,  to  words  by  Moliere  ;  and  by  this 
composer  the  ground  was  prepared  for  Gluck,  who 
was  born  in  1700.  The  first  operas  of  this  master 
were  built  upon  the  Italian  model,  but  he  soon  grew 
entirely  original.  His  operas  found  the  highest  ap- 
preciation in  Paris,  his  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  receiving 
two  hundred  nights.'  He  may  be  considered  the 
mediator  between  the  Italian  and  German  music. 

To  be  Continued.) 

Dover,  N.  H.,  Feb.  4. — A  series  of  concerts  have 
been  given  in  this  city  this  winter  with  good  success, 
and  they  have  done  much  to  improve  the  musical 
taste  of  the  people — a  taste  comparatively  undevel- 
oped. The  closing  concert  was  given  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Jan.  31st,  when,  notwithstanding  the  cold 
and  stormy  weather,  the  hall  was  filled  with  an  audi- 
ence of  eight  hundred  persons.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long 
was  the  chief  attraction.  Her  sweet  voice  and  gen- 
tle and  winning  manners  enchanted  every  one. 
Her  singing  was  glorious.  Although  she  has 
sung  in  Dover  twice  this  season,  another  concert  is 
called  for,  that  she  may  be  heard  again.  The  other 
performers  at  this  concert  were  Mr.  E.  H.  Frost, 
Tenor,  Mr.  P.  H.  Powers,  Basso,  and  Carl  Hause, 
Pianist.  This  was  Mr.  Frost's  first  appearance  in 
this  city,  but  he  was  well  received  and  gave  evident 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Powers  in  good  voice  and  sang 
admirably.  He  pleased  every  one ;  Carl  Hause  won 
the  admiration  of  the  entire  audience  with  his  easy 
manner  and  brilliant  and  thorough  execution.  A 
strong  desire  is  felt  to  hear  him  here  again  under  bet- 
ter circumstances,  with  a  powerful  grand  piano,  of 
generous  tone  and  good  action.  The  names  an- 
nounced as  the  makers'of  the  instrument  used  on  this 
occasion,  warranted  us  in  expecting  a  fine  instrument, 
instead  of  one  dead  and  powerless.  We  would  also 
call  attention  to  the  hall  and  its  sad  need  of  ventila- 
tion. It  was  on  this  evening  close  and  oppressive, 
tlie  effect  of  which  was  felt  by  both  the  performers 
and  the  audience.  Some  improvement  might  also  be 
made  in  the  way  of  anti-rooms  for  the  use  and  con- 
venience of  the  artists.  * 


ipnal  Sotinis, 
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Music  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplief. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
On  a  sunny  summer  morning.  Ballad.  C.  Hause.  25 
Composed  for  and  sung  by  Mrs.  J.  n.  Long.  Who- 
ever has  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  it  sung  by  this 
charming  vocalist  has  kept  a  pleasaut  recollection  of 
it.  It  is  indeed  a  happy  hit.  Words  and  music  blend 
together  perfectly.  It  must  bring  smiles  upon  the 
faces  of  the  most  indifferent  audience. 

Meet  me,  love,  when  twiliglit  closes.       G.  Linley.  25 
A  pretty  ballad,  not  difficult. 

Tho'  over  all  the  bright  green  earth.     Song  and 
Chorus.  It  S.  Taylor.  25 

Fireside  Music.  Just  the  thing  to  sing  and  have 
those  present  join  in  the  chorns. 

There's  a  star  in  the  sky.    Song.    L.  0.  Emerson.  25 
In  this  author's  pleasant  style.    "Will  be  a  favorite. 

How  sweet  tlie  bells   do  chime.     {Lui  parti  in 
fior.)     Duet.  *^  Pardon  de  Ploet^ieV  35 

The  duet  of  the  two  goatherds,  (Soprano  and  Mezzo 
Soprano,)  a  bright,  sunny  composition,  reminding  one 
of  fresh  morning  breezes  and  purple-tinted  mountain 
peaks.  Unlike  most  of  Meyerbeer's  songs  in  opera  it 
will  bear  transplanting  to  the  parlor  or  concert-room 
very  well. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Cuckoo  Polka.  W.  R.  Day.  30 

Dreams  of  love.     Waltz  quadr.     R.  B.  Leonard,  30 

Spinning  wheel  Polka.     On  airs  from  "Martha."  25 

Ilda  Mazurka.  Celia  Sherman.  25 

Camp  Wilkins  Polka.  W.  P.  Howard,  30 

Blue  stocking  "Waltz.  J.  Henry  Fleet.  25 

Sterling  dance-music,  of  medium  difficulty. 

Petruchio  Waltz.     (With  a  portrait   of   Edwin 
Booth.)  W.  R.  BatcTielder.  40 

A  brilliant,  though  not  difficult  waltz.  The  title- 
page  has  a  life-like  portrait  of  the  young  tragedian,  in 
citizen's  dress. 

Gleam  of  Hope.     Nocturne.  W.  H.  Clarke.  25 

Melodious-and  not  difficult. 

Mignon  polka.  Charles  Mayer.  25 

Extremely  graceful  and  pretty.  There  is  something 
quite  original  and  fascinating  in  this  last  ''■bagatelle'' 
of  the  Russian  Court-pianist. 

Third  Valse  brillianto,  Opus  48.     Jules  Schulhof.  60 

After  a  lapse  of  half  a  dozen  years,  Schulhoff  has 
at  last  come  out  with  another  waltz,  a  composition  in 
all  respects  equal  to  his  matchless  First  and  Second 
Valse  Brilliante,  and  destined  to  as  great  a  popularity. 
Pianists  in  want  of  striking  novelties  of  a  sterling 
character  should  not  fail  to  examine  it. 

Aurora  Waltzes  for  Violin  and  Piano.     Lahitzlcy.  35 
The  original  set  of  five  waltzes,  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  author. 

Wedding  March,  for  a  Brass  Band,  arranged  by 

Burditt.   1,00 

One  of  Ditson  &  Co.'s  well-known  series,  printed  on 
cards.  No  Brass  Band  should  be  without  this  beauti- 
ful march  of  world-wide  fame. 

Books. 

The  Shilling  Song  Book.     A  Collection  of 
175   of  the   most   favorite  National,  Patriotic, 
Sentimental,  and  Comic  Ballads  of  the  day.      12j 
A  neat  and  very  convenient  pocket  volume  of  the 
best  Songs,  both  new  and  old,  many  of  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  copyright,  are  not  to  be  found  in  other 
collections. 
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(From  tlie  Independent.) 

A  Cloister-Mood. 

BY    J\MES   RDSSELL    LOWELL. 

ITow  mingle?"  with  the  tenipe.'stV  swells 
That  warning:  of  tumultuous  hells! 
The  fire  is  loose,  and  fr.intic  knells 

Throb  fjist  and  faster. 
As  tower  to  tower  confusedly  t^lls 

News  of  disaster ! 

Rut  on  my  far-off  solitudo 

No  harsh  al.irams  can  intrude: 

The  terror  comes  to  me,  subdued 

And  charmed  by  distance. 
To  deepen  the  habitual  mood 

Of  my  existence. 

Are  those,  1  muse,  the  Christmas  chimes? 
And  listen,  weaving  careless  rhymes. 
While  the  loud  city''s  ^icfs  and  crimes 

Pay  gentle  allegiance 
To  the  rapt  spirit  that  sublimes 

My  dreamy  regions. 

And  wlien  the  storm  whirls  down  the  shore 
I  watch  entranced,  as,  o*'er  and  oVr, 
The  light  rcTolves  amid  the  roar 

So  still  and  .saintly. 
Now  larpfe  and  near,  now  more  and  more 

Withdrawing  faintly- 

This,  too,  despairing  sailors  see 
Flash  out  the  breakers  'neath  their  Ice 
In  sudden  snow,  then  lingel'ingly 

Wane  toward  eclipse, 
While  through  the  daik  the  shaddering  sea 

Gropes  for  the  ships. 
And  is  it  right  this  mood  of  mind 
That  thus  can  .sit,  with  peace  enshrined, 
And  in  the  world  mere  topics  find 

Tor  idle  stricture. 
Seeing  the  life  of  humankind 

Only  as  picture  T 

The  events  in  line  of  battle  go ; 
In  Tain  for  me  their  trumpets  blow 
As  unto  him  that  lieth  low 

In  death's  d.ark  arches. 
And  through  the  sod  hears,  throbbing  hIoit, 

The  muffled  marches. 
My  D.ante  frowns  with  lip-locked  mien, 
As  who  would  say,  *'  They  only.  I  ween. 
Whom  life-long  armor-chafe  makes  lean, 

Achieve  the  vision," — 
For  what  ?  to  feed  the  unfriend's  spleen. 

The  friend's  misprision ! 

WTiat  needs  he  more,  that  here  can  sit 
And  muse  through  Burton's  long-drawn  wit 
Or  subterranean  Donne's  gem-lit 

Aladdin's  caverns. 
Or  crunch  with  Burns  the  fresh -strewn  grit 

On  floors  of  taverns? 

What  more  than  Spenser's  golden  age, 
Than  Plato's  grove,  and  Shakespeare's  stage, 
Than  T.aylor's  pulpit,  Flaccus'  page 

He  drained  a  fla.sk  on  ? 
Who  ever  answered  thy  Que  scais-je  ? 

Thou  fleering  Gascon  I 

And  yet  what  hoots  it  thus  to  store 
The  brain's  mow  with  their  musty  lore. 
Or  wander  listless  on  the  shore 

To  watch  the  wallow 
Of  life's  blind  waves  that  yield  no  more 

Than  scallops  hollow  ? 
Scallops  to  show  our  feet  have  prest 
Those  holy  places  where  the  Best 
Was  and  is  not; — a  beggar's  quest, 

Old  tomb-doors  haunting. 
As  if  God's  trefoil  in  our  West 

Lacked  alien  planting! 

Oh,  Duty,  am  T  de.ad  to  thee 
In  this  my  cloistered  ecstacy, 


In  this  lone  shallop  on  the  sea 
Adrift  toward  .silence  ? 

And  are  those  visioned  shores  I  see 
But  sirens'  islands  ? 

Best  question  not  the  idle  air ', 
Leave  what  to  do  and  what  to  spare 
To  the  inspiring  moment's  care. 

Nor  look  for  payment 
Of  fame  or  gold,  but  just  to  wear 

Unspotted  raiment. 
Cambridge,  Jan.  23, 1360. 


For  Dwight'e  Journal  of  Music. 

E,ue  Chabannais,  ISTo.  6. 

» 

From  Elise  Polko's  "  Musikalische  Marchen,  Phantasien  und 
Skizzen  ;  translated  by  Fanny  Malone  Raymond. 

In  the  small  and  narrow  Kue  Chabannais,  one 
of  the  most  unseemly  streets  in  the  handsome  city 
of  Paris,  stand?  a  lofty,  but  rather  tjloomy  house, 
marked  No.  6.  Usrly,  lanky,  old-maidish  lookino; 
buildings  stand  watchfully  on  both  sides,  and  have 
even  posted  themselves  on  the  opposite  side, 
squintinfr  with  hollow,  unwashed  window  eyes  at 
the  iirey  house  with  the  broad  door-way  ;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  little  street  refrard  it  with  a  cer- 
tain pride,  mingled  with  friendliness,  and  rejoice 
childishly  over  every  shining  carriage,  that  stops 
in  its  rapid  career  before  Ko.  6,  as  well  as  over 
every  common  hackney-coach,  that  sets  down  its 
light  contents  there.  At  every  hour  of  the  day, 
graceful  female  forms  trip  over  the  threshold  of 
the  large,  gloomy  house,  and  the  modistes  of  the 
Rue  Chabannais,  who  so  seduoingly  display  bon- 
nets, caps,  and  ribbons  in  their  show  windows, 
may  make  toilette  studies  of  consequence,  by  in- 
specting the  different  figures  that  pass  so  regard- 
lessly  by  their  tempting  wares.  There  may  be 
seen  heavy  silk  dresses  and  simple  black  woollen 
gowns,  handsome  satin  mantillas,  and  small  light 
shawls,  negligent  and  careful  attire,  open  faces  of 
slender  German  ladies,  French  features  under 
coquetti.sh  hats,  and  English  gipsy  bonnets. 

One  might  fancy  that  a  wise  gardener  lived 
there,  to  whom  all  the  flowers  found  their  way, 
in  order  to  be  advised  by  him  as  to  their  tender 
lives,  from  the  strong  hot-house  plant,  down  to 
the  almost  invisible  field  flower,  that  only  asks  for 
a  drop  of  dew.  Old  and  young  men,  whose 
figures  and  cheeks  would  scarcely  remind  one  of 
spring,  or  flowers,  enter  hastily  the  mysterious 
No.  6  ;  but  how  varied  the  aspect  of  those  who 
come  out  again  !  Sometimes  one  sees  a  happy 
smile,  and  sparkling  eyes;  but  most  of  the  visit- 
ors seem  overcome  with  anxiety,  their  foreheads 
wrinkled  in  thoughtfulness  that  only  disappears 
as  they  pass  from  the  Place  Louvois  into  the 
shining,  lively  Rue  Richelieu.  "  Perhaps  a  sec- 
ond Lenorman<l  has  established  herself  in  the 
large  house,  revealing  wonderful  secrets  to  the 
curious,  and  pronouncing  mysterious  oracular 
decrees  !"  Ah,  no ;  people  only  visit  such  an  en- 
chantress under  the  veil  of  twilight  or  the  shade 
of  night;  never  in  broad  day. 

Now,  shall  I  resolve  the  riddle  of  the  grey 
house  for  you  ?  Will  you  follow  me  up  the 
broad  stone  steps  ?     On  this  step  has  many   a 


light  foot  anxiously  hesitated  before  advancing 
fuVther  ;  many  a  little  hand  has  touched  this  bal- 
ustrade tremblingly  ;  and  these  white  walls  have 
echoed  man)'  a  sigh.  At  last  we  have  ascended 
there  steps  •,  let  us  take  breath  !  before  this  clos- 
ed door  has  many  a  young  heart  beaten  audibly, 
believe  me  !  for  we  stand  before  the  dwelling  of 
Manuel  Garcia,  the  greatest  singing  master  of 
our  time.  One  of  the  charming  fairies,  (of 
whom,  I  will  tell  you  confidentially,  there  are  yet 
many,  but  who  hide  in  flower  cups  from  the 
tumult  of  the  world),  has  lent  me  her  airy  veil 
for  an  hour ;  we  will  throw  it  over  us,  and  thus, 
boldly  and  invisibly,  penetrate  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the  artist.  Stepping  across  a  little  ante- 
room, we  carefully  open  a  folding  door  on  the 
right,  and  enter  a  shaded  room,  comfortably  and 
tastefully  furnished.  Two  fine  female  busts  at- 
tract our  eyes ;  one  bears  the  inscription  Eugenia 
Garcia,  the  other  the  immortal  name,  Maria  Mal- 
ibran.  Two  well  known  portraits  decorate  the 
room  ;  the  pleasing,  friendly  face  of  Jenny  Lind, 
and  the  grave  features  of  Pauline  Viardot. 

Full,  strong,  and  silvery  sounds  reach  us  from 
the  adjoining  cabinet ;  they  allure  us  irresistibly ; 
we  must  follow,  softly  open  the  folding  doors,  and 
stand  within  the  true  atelier  of  the  artist.  The 
long,  floating,  red  silk  curtains  are  half  drawn,  a 
rosy  light  envelopes  every  object ;  in  the  midst  of 
the  room  stands  a  fine  piano  ;  arm  chairs  by  the 
fire ;  a  swelling  divan  at  the  side,  strewed  with 
notes;  the  handsome  marble  table  loaded  with 
books,  note-books,  portfolios,  and  paper  of  all 
kinds ;  music-desks  in  several  places,  and  on  the 
most  elegant,  beside  the  singer,  is  laid  an  open 
book  of  exercises  :  "  the  School  of  Garcia,  the 
Art  of  Hinging."  A  breath  of  poetry  is  wafted 
through  the  room. 

Garcia  sits  at  the  piano ;  his  pupil  stands  at  a 
little  distance  from  him.  The  Maestro  is  very 
tall,  remarkably  slender,  and  full  of  feverish  vi- 
vacity. His  face  is  thin  and  deathly  pale  ;  black, 
slightly  curled  hair  falls  round  his  high  forehead. 
His  eyes  are  dark,  restless,  sparkling  and  intelli- 
gent. Now  he  listens  with  an.xious  observation 
to  the  steady,  swelling  tone  that  streams  from  the 
lips  of  the  singer;  the  next  moment,  he  impa- 
tiently throws  his  head  back ;  a  brief  word  of 
warning  or  blame  greets  the  scholar ;  at  times, 
however,  a  smile,  a  witty  remark,  a  graceful 
jest;  but  all  intermingled  with  sudden  up-sprinn-- 
ing  from  his  chair,  angry  stamps  of  the  foot, 
ugly  frowns.  How  seldom  a  word  of  praise  ! 
But  a  warm  commendation  from  the  lips  of  such 
a  master,  is  a  sunbeam  that  opens  the  firmly 
closed  buds  of  zeal  and  ambition  at  once.  How 
carefully  Garcia  handles  the  precious  treasure 
confided  to  him,  the  human  voice  !  How  softly 
he  treats  it,  how  anxiously  he  watches  it,  how 
tireless  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  that  golden, 
shimmering  enamel  of  youth,  which  is  the  great- 
est enchantment  a  voice  can  possess  !  It  is  not 
possible  to  lose  this  under  Garcia's  instruction  ; 
whatever  may  be,  and  has  been  said  against  him, 
such   a  reproach   cannot   touch  a  master,  whose 
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method  is  so  essentially  natural.  And  liow  much 
he  insists  on  rest  during  the  lesson  hours  !  Hear 
■what  he  says  to  the  scholar,  who  at  this  moment 
looks  toward  him  so  expectantly  :  "  Freshness 
and  spontaneousness  are  the  most  precious  quali- 
ties of  the  voice,  but  also  the  most  fragile.  The 
voice  that  loses  these,  never  finds  them  again ; 
the  timbre  is  cracked  beyond  remedy.  During 
the  first  days  of  study,  pupils  must  exercise  for 
.five  consecutive  minutes  only;  studies  thus  mea- 
sured may  be  renewed  four  or  five  times  a  day, 
but  separated  by  long  intervals.  Afterwards,  the 
time  devoted  to  study  may  be  increased  five  min- 
utes each  time,  until  it  amounts  to  half  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  five  or  six  months,  the  number  of 
half  hours  of  exercise  may  be  increased  to  four, 
but  must  never  go  beyond  that ;  and  it  should 
always  be  well  understood  that  they  must  be  sep- 
arated by  long  rests." 

The  singer  recommences.  Her  reflection 
stands  before  her,  in  the  large  mirror  that  hangs 
behind  the  master's  back  ;  no  movement  of  her 
own  face  can  escape  her :  every  elevation  of  the 
eyebrows,  every  light  frown,  every  ugly  move- 
ment of  the  mouth  is  visible  to  her.  And  no 
grimmace  passes  unrebuked ;  for  with  constant 
observation,  the  penetrating  eye  of  Garcia  watch- 
es the  features  of  the  singer.  But  he  does  not 
recommend  a  stiff  position  of  mouth  and  chin 
he  does  not  perplex  the  mind  of  his  scholar  with 
wordy,  incomprehensible  descriptions  of  the  way 
head  and  lips  should  be  held  ;  he  simply  reiter- 
ates the  teachings  of  the  world-renowned  old 
Italian  singing  masters,  Tosi  and  Mancini : 
"  Every  singer  should  hold  the  mouth  in  the  way 
he  is  habituated  to  do,  when  he  smiles  naturally  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  upper  teeth 
are  slightly  and  perpendicularly  separated  fi-om 
the  lower  ones."  Without  criticizing  the  position 
of  the  body  like  a  drill  sergeant,  Garcia  says : 
"  Take  a  firm  position,  stand  quietly  and  exactly 
on  both  feet,  removed  from  any  support." 

The  lesson  seems  to  be  ended.  The  Maestro 
politely  accompanies  his  scholar  to  the  door,  re- 
peats, in  a  few  short  sentences,  the  instruction 
just  received,  gives  advice  as  to  home  study,  and 
with  kind  and  encouraging  words  dissipates  the 
timidity  of  the  disheartened  pupil.  But  behold  1 
the  scarcely  closed  door  re-opens  ;  a  pale  young 
man,  accompanied  by  a  wise  looking  old  gentle- 
man, steps  in,  bows  in  an  awkward  manner,  and 
hands  to  Garcia,  with  a  self-satisfied  smile,  several 
letters  of  recommendation,  among  which  such 
names  as  those  of  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Spontini, 
figure.  He  is  a  singer  from  the  provinces  ;  in- 
to.xicated  by  the  praises  of  his  boon  companions, 
he  has  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  the- 
atre. His  rich  papa  and  still  richer  uncle  accom- 
pany him  to  Paris ;  cousin  Meyerbeer  recom- 
mends him  to  Garcia,  afler  sending  him  to  Pon- 
tius-Auber  or  Pilate-Spontini.  How  carelessly 
Garcia  throws  the  important  letters  aside,  but 
how  carefully  he  commences  the  trial  of  the 
young  man's  voice !  The  would-be  artist  has 
brought  'his  favorite  aria  with  him,  his  parade- 
piece;  Verdi  is  the  god  he  swears  by  as  a  com- 
poser ! 

The  recitative  commences  :  Garcia  accompan- 
ies. The  voice  is  weak  yet  sharp,  already  half 
broken ;  the  attack  unnatural,  forced ;  a  fearful 
efibrt  is  made  use  of  to  produce  every  tone  ;  be- 
sides false  intonation  and  unclear  pronunciation. 
The  Maestro  grows  impatient,  his  feet  begin  to 


beat  the  time,  which  gradually  accelerates,  his 
slender  hands  move  over  the  keys  with  feverish 
haste,  his  face  alters  with  every  tone  ;  his  eyes 
sparkle  restlessly,  he  bites  his  lips  ;  suddenly  he 
springs  up  with  a  half'suppressed  cry :  "  Enough, 
sir,  enough,  I  beg  of  you  !"  He  falls  exhausted 
on  a  seat ;  a  painful  silence  ensues.  At  last  the 
master  unfolds  to  the  singer  the  grounds  that  oc- 
casion him  to  decline  accenting  him  as  a  scholar, 
in  spite  of  the  recommendations  of  Spontini  and 
Meyerbeer.  His  sincerity,  and  quick  decision 
towarls  his  offended  visitor  are  striking ;  finally 
he  advises  him,  if  he  does  not  credit  his  opinion, 
to  seek  another  master,  and  dismisses  the  aston- 
ished and  deluded  worshipper  of  Verdi  with  the 
greatest  politeness. 

How  many  ladies  he  dismisses,  who,  full  of  pre- 
tension, crowd  to  him  with  half-ruined  voices  to 
beg  from  his  hand  a  few  flowers  that  may  conceal 
their  decay !  How  impatient  he  is  of  musical 
prejudice,  want  of  talent,  or  laziness  !  His  sever- 
ity towards  such  qualities  has  earned  a  bad  rep- 
utation for  him  ;  his  impatience  has  drawn  tears 
from  many  eyes ;  but  his  sense  of  justice  is  al- 
ways the  same.  He  never  affects  an  interest, 
that  is  not  felt,  towards  every  scholar ;  and  his 
sympathy  is  never  awakened,  save  by  remarkable 
gifts  ;  he.  is  pitiless  in  openly  displaying  the  little 
interest  ho  takes  in  scholars  not  possessed  of 
talent.  With  one  hand  he  negligently  touches 
the  accompanying  chords,  in  the  other  he  holds  a 
book,  out  of  which  he  diligently  reads ;  without 
looking  up,  a  monotonous  "  encore  "  at  the  end 
of  a  solfege  is  the  only  proof  that  the  master's 
ear  is  yet  awake.  The  more  inflexible  and  un- 
polished a  voice  is,  the  more  gratefully  he  under- 
takes its  instruction.  How  joyfully  he  then  gives 
himself  up  to  his  tiresome  task  ;  how  tireless  he 
proves  himself,  how  carefully  and  understanding- 
ly  he  watches  over  the  ti-easure  confided  to  him  ! 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  very  unwilling  to  under- 
take any  of  the  so-called  "  repairs  "  or  "  last 
finish  "-OS,  yet  freely  grants  them  afler  the  fash- 
ion of  artists ;  but  the  singers,  who  with  such 
views,  enter  the  sacred  work-shop  of  the  Maes- 
tro, rarely  experience  much  pleasure  during  an 
hour  of  instruction  with  Garcia. 

I  wish  some  other  masters  of  singing,  of  whose 
infallibility  their  scholars  are  ready  to  take  an 
oath,  would  pass  a  short  time  in  the  school  of  this 
fiery,  yet  discreet  and  enthusiastic,  Art-inspired 
Spaniard  !  There  they  should  try  without  pre- 
judice Garcia's  "  Method "  a  method  that  is 
simply  a  clearer  echo  of  the  mode  of  teaching 
pursued  by  those  renowned  Italian  masters,  a 
method  left  as  his  richest  legacy  by  old  Garcia  to 
his  genial  son,  and  which  this  son  has  so  admira- 
bly laid  down  in  his  celebrated  work,  "  the  Art  ot 
Singing."  Certainly  some  of  these  foreign  birds 
would  return  home  so  altered  as  to  be  almost  un- 
recognizable, twittering  merrily,  flapping  their 
wings  boldly,  and  would  relate  how  in  the  little 
Hue  Chabannais,  No.  6,  an  oil-long,  close-cling- 
ing pigtail  may  be  lost  quite  painlessly. 

But  silence,  silence  !  Already  my  charming 
protrectress,  softly  warning  me,  moves  the  magic 
veil  that  covers  us.  Then  let  us  listee  to  the 
soft  command  !  let  us  not  anger  the  kind  fairy ; 
let  us  leave  this  graceful  chamber,  though  we 
sigh  in  doing  so.  "  Dear  Maestro  Garcia,  fare- 
well !  from  our  hearts  we  rejoice,  that  we  listen- 
ed to  you  !  believe  us,  we  shall  often  fly  back  to 
you,  in   spirit,  without  the  aid  of  fairies,  to  look 


on  thankfully  and  wonderingly  during  your  les- 
sons. And  the  gold  and  silver  sounds  that  your 
word  of  command  allures  from  fresh  young  lips, 
will  stream  over  our  spirits  and  cradle  us,  the 
dew-drops  of  pearly  roulades  will  refresh  us, 
sweet  dreams  will  entrance  us,  and  render  inau- 
dible to  our  ears  the  imperfect,  unresolved  disson- 
ances of  every  day  life  " 


TraDflJateii  for  this  Jonrnul. 

Mozart's  Magic  FInte. 

BY   A.    OlTI-imCIIEFF. 
{Contitmeil  from  pngt?  361.) 

Let  US  see  if  there  be  not  some  way  of  dis- 
covering another  meaning  in  this  work  ;  another 
cause,  which  may  have  ci-eated  this  miraculous 
score  ;  in  a  word,  a  thought,  which  we  can  atlmlt, 
without  risk  of  slandering  Schlkaneder. 

Blozart,  when  lie  undertook  to  compose  the 
ZauberJJote,  had  but  a  few  months  to  live.  His 
strength  was  so  enfeebled,  that  he  had  frequent 
fits  of  fainting  while  he  wrote.  And  yet  he 
works  away  incessantly  upon  this  opera,  which 
seems  to  have  interested  him  very  greatly,  in 
spite  of  all  there  was  about  it  that  would  have 
repelled  another.  _  During  this  time  that  fateful 
messenger,  the  man  who  ordered  the  Requiem, 
presents  himself  For  whom  Is  this  mysterious 
order?  And  the  dread  voice,  which  spoke  so 
often  to  the  predestined  man,  replied :  for  thy- 
self! From  that  time  forward  the  thought  of 
poison,  which  he  believed  that  he  had  taken, 
gained  more  and  more  possession  of  him,  hasten- 
ing his  end. 

Already  very  weak,  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  Mozart  could  no  longer,  as  In  former  times, 
yield  himself  up  to  the  storm  of  sensual  inclina- 
tion. He  was  no  longer  the  Mozart  of  the  Dnn 
Giovanm.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  nothing 
strange,  in  youthful  invalids,  for  the  emotions  of 
love  to  grow  more  intense  while  they  grow  pur- 
er; reaching  a  higher  pitch  of  spirituality  and 
poesy,  with  the  Increase  of  physical  exhaustion. 
When  this  decline  has  gone  so  far,  that  the  poor 
sufiferer  has  little  hope,  then  the  love,  which 
lacks  the  power  of  earthly  gratification,  fondly 
takes  refuge  in  the  rcialm  of  memory ;  it  takes  on 
the  colors  of  that  magical  prism,  through  which 
we  contemplate  the  past ;  It  runs  through  one  by 
one  all  the  elegiac  choa-ds  of  the  minor-tones  of 
the  soul;  and  when  the  unalterable  order  of  the 
psycholc^Ical  modulation  has  finally  brought  back 
a  major  harmony,  the  love  streams  back  to  its 
source.  It  awakens  mysterious  images;  it  an- 
nounces itself  in  inextinguishable  presentiments ; 
it  becomes  religion  and  religious  poesy  ;  the  wor- 
ship and  the  aspiration  for  the  unknown  Beau- 
tiful. 

I  think  there  Is  no  one  among  my  musical 
readers  who  will  not  feel,  to  what  a  degree  the 
character  oi  the  finest  scenes  in  the  Zmil>erJtSle 
harmonizes  with  the  moi-al  phenomena,  whose 
origin  and  consequences  I  have  reealh»d.  But 
such  analogies  could  not  have  made  themselves 
apparent  in  a  piece  of  theatrical  music,  had  not 
the  libretto  afforded  an  occasion,  or  at  least  here 
and  there  a  pretext,  for  it.  Whether  it  did  or 
not  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine. 

In  this  medley  of  unconnected  scenes,  which 
the  poet  had  invented  just  to  occupy  the  eyes, 
there  had  crept  in  almost  providentially  some 
commonplaces  of  feeling,  some  of  those  lyrical 
thoughts,  which  in  their  abstraction  or  their  uni- 
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versalitj'  suffice  to  lend  to  vocal  music  the  color- 
injr  and  expression  that  are  most  favorable  for  it. 
With  these  commonplaces  a  man  of  genius  can 
always  produce  beautiful,  true,  expressive  and 
even  sublime  songs ;  but  for  the  great  effects, 
on  the  (contrary,  which  belong  exclusively  to 
dramatic  music,  such  mere  lyrical  moments  do 
not  suffice,  unless  they  are  introduced  and  mo- 
tived by  the  progress  of  the  drama,  and  are  push- 
ed to  a  certain  degree  of  energy  by  means  of  the 
characters  and  situations. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  kind  of  lyrical  common- 
places we  find  scattered  here  and  there  in  both 
acts  of  this  opera.  If  we  examine  closely,  we 
may  assure  ourselves  that  they  are  nearly  all 
based  on  religious  and  elegiac  feelings.  Lament 
and  reverie,  a  regret  of  the  past  and  a  mystical 
longing  are  expressed  in  them.  A  pure  accident 
in  this  work  of  folly !  we  admit.  But  let  us  col- 
lect these  scattered  thoughts,  and  we  shall  see 
them,  to  our  great  surprise,  all  gather  round  a 
sort  of  symbolical  focus,  which  will  reflect  back 
to  us,  trait  for  trait,  the  image  of  the  man,  who 
had  to  recognize  himself  therein.  Even  the 
text,  fiat  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  almost  always  an 
allusion  to  the  moral  state  of  the  composer  ; 
I>ies  BiMniss  ist  bczmibcmd  sclion. 
This  portrait  is  encliiuiting  fair. 
(Tenor  Aria.) 

One  of  the  sweetest  spots  of  refuge  for  a  sick 
imagination  is  the  remembrance  of  the  days  of 
youth,  to  which  the  text  carried  back  our  hero, 
those  days  when  the  yet  virgin  heart  pursued  an 
image,  the  type  whereof  the  e\'es  have  never 
seen,  ami  of  which  the  fancy  alone  in  some  of 
those  inspired  moments  of  clairvoyance  had 
dreamed. 

Zur  Zielc  fuhrt  nich  diese  Bahn. 
This  )iath  conducts  thee  to  the  goal. 
(Finale  of  the  first  act.) 

MoEart  stood  at  the  end  of  his  career;  ho  saw 

the   goal  before   him;  the   grave,  within   a  few 

steps,  present;  in   the  future   an  immortal  glory. 

tin  icli  fiihl'p,  e.s  ist  verschwnnden. 

Yes,  I  feci  tliat  it  hath  vani.shcd  ! 

(Aria of  Pamina. ) 

Yes,  I  fi^cl  that  it  is  all  over  with  me  !  Is  not 
this  the  mouruful  theme,  out  of  which  all  the  mu- 
sician's thoughts  at  that  time  flowed,  and  into 
which  they  all  rasi  back  ? 

In  other  passages  religious  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings found  for  their  outpouring  texts  of  a  truly 
Christian  savor,  such  a-s  one  is  justly  astonish- 
ed at  in  a  libretto  of  this  sort. 

Sarastro  invokes  the  protection  of  the  gods  for 
those  who  hover  on  the  brink  of  death  ;  then  he 
continues: 

Doch  soUtcn  sic  zu  Grulie  gelscn, 
So  lolmt  iler  Tuircnd  kiihnen  Lanf ; 
Nehmt  sic  in  eurcn  Wohnsita  anf ! 
[But  must  they  go  down  to  the  grave, 
Kewarci  their  virtuous  brave  career, 
And  take  them  to  your  purer  sphere  !] 
(Invocation  to  Isis  and  Osiris.) 

As  Tamino  is  led  before  the   mysterious  gates, 
which  open  only  once  for  the  initiated,  we  hear : 
Wenn  er  des  Todes  Schrecken  uberwinden  kann, 
Schwingter  sich  aus  der  Ercle  himmelan. 
[If  he  victorious  o'er  Death's  terrors  rise, 
So  shall  he  soar  from  earth  up  to  the  skies.] 

(Finale  of  second  act.) 
The  power  of  harmony,  which  the  Magic  Flute 
represents,   conducts   the   aspirants   through  the 
ways  of   darkness  into   which  they  have   ven- 
tured : 

Wir  wandeln,  durch  des  Tones  Macht, 
Froh  durch  des  Todes  diistro  Nacht. 
[We  walk  by  Tone's  controlling  might 


Eejoicingly  through  Death's  dark  night.] 
(Finale  of  second  act.) 
At  the  beginning  of  this  same  finale  the  Three 
Boys  announce  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  and  the 
bliss  of  the  initiated  : 

Dann  ist  dieErd'  ein  Himmelreich 
tJnd  Sterbliche  den  Gottern  gleich. 
[Then  is  the  earth  a  heaven  of  love, 
And  mortals  like  the  gods  above.] 

Here  Mozart,  doubly  inspired  by  texts  so  pure- 
ly musical  in  themselves,  and  bearing  such  a 
wonderfully  affinity  to  the  state  of  his  own  soul, 
has  shown  himself  entirely  like  himself.  This  is 
what  speaks  to  us  most  eloquently  at  the  present 
day,  and,  with  a  few  other  pieces  favored  by 
analogous  te.xts,  shines  with  immortal  lustre  in  the 
score.  The  comic  and  the  tragic  features  of  the 
subject,  that  is  to  say  the  action,  the  drama  itself, 
sunk  more  or  less  into  the  background,  and  we 
see  in  them  to-daj'  the  weak  parts  of  the  work. 
One  might  say  with  truth,  then,  that  this  is  the 
least  dramatic  of  the  operas  of  Mozart,  since  its 
most  salient  scenes  are  nearly  all  attached  to 
moral  situations,  which  may  properly  enough 
present  themselves  as  episodes  in  a  drama,  but 
should  not  make  np  the  whole  work  essentially. 
The  drama  rc(juires  action  and  acting  passion. 
But  %vhat  is  the  style  of  the  greatest  scenes  of 
the  Zauberjidte?  It  is  that  of  the  Oratorio,  and 
sometimes  even  the  high  church  style,  in  all  the 
grandeur  and  severity  of  its  old  forms. 

Here  at  length  we  find  the  thought  which 
fructifies  the  poem,  and  has  extorted  such  a  won- 
derful harvest  from  the  most  unfruitful  and  ap- 
parently uncultivable  soil.  This  thought,  con- 
cealed essentially  from  everybody  but  Mozart, 
was  evidently  the  initiation,  not  indeed  into  the 
mysteries  of  Isis  or  of  free-masonry,  but  into  the 
mysteries  which  every  dying  Christian  beholds 
behind  the  half-opened  gates  of  the  grave  ;  Sar- 
astro and  his  priests  are  true  priests  in  the  score ; 
and  the  magic  instrument,  the  flute,  is  it  not  the 
very  symbol  of  music's  unspoken  and  intuitive 
revelation  of  objects  beyond  the  grave,  of  revel- 
ations, whose  weight  Mozart  surely  must  have 
felt  better  than  any  other  ? 

Let  us  now  endeavor,  in  the  way  of  musical 
criticism,  to  establish  what  we  have  laid  down  in 
this  .sort  of  preface. 

Don  Juan  and  the  ZavJjerflole  are  the  only 
operas  of  Mozart,  whic'n  have  an  actual  introduc- 
tion. That  of  the  last  opera  is  a  masterpiece  of 
grace  and  elegance.  As  the  curtain  rolls  up  we 
hear  an  allegro  ngilato  in  the  minor.  Tamino 
appears  pursued  by  the  serpent.  The  anxiety 
lasts  but  a  moment,  and  the  musician  has  given 
us  a  proof  of  his  taste  in  shortening  a  ludicrous 
spectacle,  which  makes  claim  to  dignit}'.  The 
three  ladies  come,  to  slay  the  monster,  to  sing 
victoria  !  and  to  dispute  with  one  another  which 
of  them  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  awakening 
the  fainting  young  man. 

Wretched  material,  truly!  an  insipid  text, 
about  which  Mozart  did  not  trouble  himself 
much,  and  out  of  which  he  has  made  a  dainty 
yet  a  learned  tattle,  classical  as  to  its  forms  of 
style,  romantic  and  lightly  fantastic  in  its  color. 
It  is  a  dispute  about  a  plaything  between  little 
girls,  kept  up  in  an  obstinately  coquettish,  roguish 
manner.  This  tattle,  which  these  ladies  utter 
half  disputing  with  each  other,  and  half  aside, 
demanded  the  involved  style,  with  imitations  and 
answers  of  the  subject,  and  the  composer  was 
not  the  man  to  let   it  lack  these  qualities.      But 


what  particularly  lends  an  ideal  coloring  full  of 
magic  to  the  terzets  of  the  three  ladies  and  to 
the  Queen  of  Night  is,  the  part  which  the  con- 
tralto plays  in  them.  Commonly  this  voice  is  the 
one  least  heard  in  the  accord  in  pieces  tor  several 
voices ;  but,  since  it  is  here  the  lowest,  he  has 
given  it  the  characteristic  movement  of  a  funda- 
mental part,  sometimes  in  fact  suppressing  the 
bass  in  the  orchestra,  as  well  as  other  instruments 
of  the  male  register,  which  usually  strengthen  it. 
The  effect  of  this  feminine  bass,  conducted  with 
a  learned  and  masculine  boldness,  is  altogether 
magical.  If  the  contralto  has  a  fine  sonorous 
quality,  it  gives  you  a  peculiar  feeling  of  the 
fairy-like  character  of  the  subject. 

No.  4  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  wonder- 
ful tenor  arias  in  existence.  In  the  beginning, 
nothing  decided,  no  figures  and  almost  no  accom- 
paniment; an  indeterminate  rhythm.  Scarcely 
has  the  orchestra  given  the  key,  E  flat  major, 
when  the  voice  utters  a  long  exclamation  .  Dies 
Bildniss  ist  bezaubernd  schon !  (This  image  is 
enchantingly  beautiful !)  One  of  those  Ahs  ! 
which  contains  a  whole  history  in  itself,  to  speak 
in  the  jargon  of  our  modern  romanticists.  Some 
speedily  resolved  doubts,  about  the  nature  of  his 
feeling,  cross  the  growing  emotion  of  Tamino ; 
melodic  phrases  alternate  with  declaimed  ones, 
besides  some  instrumental  answers:  the  key 
seems  to  waver,  as  if  only  waiting,  until  the  mat- 
ter be  decided,  to  assume  a  more  decided  course. 
But  when  at  length,  through  question  after  ques- 
tion about  his  own  state  of  mind,  the  young  man 
arrives  at  what  for  him  and  Mozart  is  the  weigh- 
tiest thing  :  Were  the  original  of  tMs  image  here, 
what  would  I  do!  then  the  conscious  human  Me 
is  unfolded  to  its  most  secret  depths  ;  you  see  it 
in  the  elaboration  of  the  answer  (33d  to  42dbar). 
Was  ever  the  presentiment  of  first  love,  with  all 
its  fainting  ecstacy,  all  the  thrill  and  tremblinn- 
of  a  virgin  organization,  reproduced  with  such 
psychological  truth,  such  divine  charm  ?  Do 
5'ou  not  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  heart's  minutest 
fibres  in  the  accompaniment,  and  is  there  any- 
thing more  happy  than  the  general  pause,  which 
fills  out  the  43d  measure  ?  Tamino  is  at  len"-th 
clear  in  his  own  mind ;  the  eyes  of  the  iman-e, 
growing  more  and  more  expressive,  have  solved 
for  him  the  riddle,  but  his  breath  forsakes  him 
when  he  finds  it  out.  What  if  she  were  there  ? 
— O,  where  she  now  to  come,  Tamino  knows  what 
he  would  have  to  do.  He  would  press  her  to  his 
heart,  and  she  should  be  forever  his.  Brarissimo .' 
This  brings  love  to  its  goal,  and  the  musical  pro- 
gression is  at  an  end,  wonderfully  concluding  the 
lyrical  moment  and  letting  the  composer  rest. 
After  the  pause  no  doubt  prevails,  there  are  no 
more  declamatory  and  inquiring  phrases.  It  is 
all  clear  in  the  singer's  soul ;  an  unbounded 
yearning  for  possession  seizes  it;  the  melody 
flows  on  in  steady  stream.  There  is  nothin"  like 
this  aria,  even  in  the  repertoire  of  ^lozart. 

Following  the  order  of  the  numbers  which 
constitute  the  enjoyntent  of  the  connoisseur,  wo 
come  to  the  quintet,  which  was  begun  and  ended 
at  the  billiard  table  in  Prague.  Here  again  the 
poetical  material  is  very  small.  They  put  a  pad- 
lock upon  Papagcno's  mouth  ;  the  three  ladies 
hand  to  Tamino  a  flute,  and  to  the  bird-catcher 
a  portable  chime  of  bells ;  they  point  out  to  them 
the  route  they  are  to  take  to  reach  Sarastro's  res- 
idence, and  wish  them  in  conclusion  a  prosperous 
journey.     This   text  was  not  much  more  incon- 
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venient  than  the  impensata  novita  of  the  sextet 
in  Don  Giovanni ;  it  left  playroom  enough  to  the 
musician  to  set  his  own  peculiar  seal  upon  it. 
llie  quintet  Hm,  Jim,  hm — is  very  original,  and  of 
that  graceful,  romantically  fanciful  originality, 
which  is  peculiar  to  nearly  all  the  scenes  of  this 
kind  in  our  opera.  Its  easy,  pleasing,  almost 
popular  melodies  flow  so  naturally  into  one  an- 
other, that  one  instantly  recognizes  in  them  the 
thoughts  of  the  first  intention ;  the  figures  of  the 
accompaniment  are  full  of  grace,  and  the  modu- 
lation, although  kept  unalterably  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  conventional  taste,  is  striking.  Some 
syllabic  sentences  of  the  Allegro,  the  most  agree- 
able in  my  opinion,  have  the  movement  and  the 
piquant  unrestraint  of  an  instrumental  Scherzo : 
Sil-ier-(jlock-cJien-Zau-her-flolen,  &c.  Everything 
is  magical  and  marvellous  in  the  Andante  which 
concludes  this  exquisite  quintet.  A  breath  from 
invisible  regions  reaches  us  through  the  tones  of 
the  clarinets  and  fagottos  in  mysterious  trichords, 
which  succeed  each  other  in  a  small  harmonic 
distance,  yet  none  the  less  in  an  unusual  and 
striking  manner,  as  respects  the  mingling  of  the 
chord  of  the  sixth  with  the  perfect  chords,  and 
of  the  major  with  the  minor.  This  ritornel,  a  pre- 
lude of  the  vocal  song  and  identical  with  it, 
shows  us  beforehand  the  airy  guides,  who  are  to 
conduct  Tamino  and  Papageno  into  the  land  of 
mysteries.  Drei  Kncihchen  (Tliree  Boys)  &c. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


For  Bwight^s  JonrnaT  of  Mnsic. 

The  Diarist  Abroad. 

ViEsrrA,  Oct.  23.  —  Liszt's  Mass  for  men's  voices 
in  the  church  of  the  Aujcustines.  AYitli  every  new 
work  of  that  man,  wliich  I  hear,  my  wonder  increases 
that  there  can  be  a  "  Liszt  party  "  in  the  musical 
world.  Yes,  when  such  combinations  and  succes- 
sions of  tones  become  the  favorite  music  nf  the 
world,  no  doubt  the  five  giants  (Handel  to  Beethoven) 
will  be  forgotten  ! 

Oct.  30.  —  Concert  of  the  "  Euterpe  "  in  the  7  he- 
ater an  der  Wien  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  the  Schiller 
Festival.  Overture,  Semiramis,  Catcll.  Very  well 
done  —  not  merely  for  amateurs. 

Concerto  for  four  violins,  by  Louis  "Maurer  —  ex- 
ceedingly interesting — j'list  such  a  piece  as  would 
create  an  enthusiasm  in  Boston  or  New  York  —  if 
yon  can  get  the  performers. 

A  chorus  for  female  voices  by  Rossini,  by  the  mem- 
bers and  pupils  of  the  very  excellent  "  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Singing."  It  is  a  beautifnl  piece,  from 
Eossini's  Chmirs  reJigieux,  and  with  the  trne  Bosslni- 
religious  (?)  feeling  in  it,  .and  was  sung  to  perfection. 
How  it  would  have  taken  in  Boston  !  A  repetition 
was  demanded  here. 

Then  Rosa  Suck,  of  Pesth,  a  pretty,  dark-eyed 
girl  of  some  17  years,  played  that  heart-touching  air 
of  Handel: 


with  orchestra,  upon  the  violoncello.  She  h.as  not 
the  force  of  a  man,  of  course,  but  her  execution  is 
fine  .and  she  sawy  the  lovely  music  exquisitely. 

Symphony  in  C  with  the  Fugue,  Mozart.  How 
glorious  ! 

A  piece  of  virtuosoism,  "  Sotivenir  de  Span,"  by 
Servais,  played  by  Rosa  Suck,  with  orchestra,  and 
the  HaUdujah  from  the  Messiah  —  which  had  no  ef- 
fect—  closed  the  concert. 

Nov.  4.  To  the  Carl  Theater  —  three  pieces  —  one 
of  which  was  the  "  Betrothed  by  the  Lanterns  "  — 
music  by  Offenbach  —  the  same  which  I  heard  in 
Breslau,  and  which  so  much  pleased  me  —  music  so 
natural  and  healthy  —  no  attempts  at  grand  effects 


— simple,  sweet,  and  very  beautiful.  Thank  God  ! 
here  is  somebody  once  more  who  will  write  music, 
and  not  try  to  interpret  Kant's  philosophy  by  orches- 
tral combinations,  with  voices  hardly  ohliffati. 

Nov.  8.  A  really  grand  concert  in  the  "  Rcdouten 
Saal,"  the  great  hall  for  balls  in  a  wing  of  the  im- 
mense imperial  palace.  Two  of  the  works  given  are 
to  me  among  the  very  highest  which  exist  in  the  art, 
the  Festival  overture,  op.  124,  composed  by  Beetho- 
ven for  the  opening  of  the  Josephstadt  Theater  in 
Vienna,  and  the  Ninth  Symphony.  The  performers 
were  the  entire  body  of  instrumentists  and  singers  of 
the  Opera. 

The  overture  is  a  work  which  "  tries  men's  "  pow- 
ers as  players,  but  elevates  and  carries  into  higher 
spheres  "  men's  souls  "  as  hearers.  It  is  music  to  be 
played  not  at  the  opening  of  a  small  theatre,  but  of 
some  vast  temple  of  Art.  It  is  not  a  painting  of 
character  or  of  a  dramatic  action  in  tones,  bat  the  ex- 
pression of  the  whole,  lofty,  festival  gladness  of  a 
multitude  of  cultivated  .and  enlightened  men.  So 
at  least  I  felt  it.  It  gave  me  the  clearest  perception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  metaphor,  "  borne  as 
upon  the  wings  of  angels."  It  captivated,  entranced 
me,  stirred  up  the  deepest  fountains  of  feeling.  So 
I  tbonght  until  the  symphony  came,  and  then  I  found 
there  was  a  lower  depth  '. 

It  is  surprising  how  popnlar  —  I  mean  here  popu- 
lar in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  —  this  mighty 
work  is  becoming  in  Germany.  Nothing  but  the 
great  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  needful  singers,  and 
an  orchestra  adequate  to  it  prevents  its  frequent  per- 
formance. People  go  to  it,  as  in  Boston  to  Handel's 
"Messiah,"  hecanse  they  love  it,  as  I  found  to  my 
cost  a  f?w  days  later,  when  I  applied  on  Monday  for 
a  ticket  in  any  part  of  the  opera  house  to  hear  it 
again  on  Tuesday,  and  none  could  be  obtained,  from 
pit  to  highest  gallery.  So  in  Berlin  people  offered 
six,  seven,  eight  times  the  original  cost  for  tickets  in 
vain,  and  in  divers  instances,  forged  ones  put  money 
in  rascals'  purses. 

But  such  a  performance  as  that  in  the  Rcdouten 
Saal !  The  solo  singers  of  the  opera  not  engaged  in 
the  solo  parts  sang  in  the  chorus ;  and  such  hearti- 
ness, amounting  to  enthusiasm,  I  have  seldom  wit- 
nessed. If  the  overture  had  impressed  me  so  at  the 
opening  of  the  concert  —  what  can  I  say  of  the  feel- 
in"-s  excited  by  the  symphony  ! 

At  dinner  met  —  Leopold  von  Meyer!  the  same 
Leopold  de  Meyer,  whom  our  caricaturists  gave  the 
broad  bands  w^ifh  multitudinous  fingers,  in  other 
days  —  not  a  bit  changed,  save  a  little  older  in  look. 
He  chatted  pleasantly  over  his  American  tour,  but 
said  nothing  of  his  certificates  as  to  the  excellence  of 
American  pianofortes  ! 

Nov.  13.  Concert  of  the  Sing  Akademie,  mostly  of 
ancient  music,  such  as  I  h.ave  so  often  in  old  volumes 
of  the  Journal  of  Music  spoken  of  .as  forming  the 
staple  of  the  Dom  Chor  Concerts  in  Berlin.  I  no- 
ticed that  the  mixed  choir  of  mens'  and  womens' 
voices  gave  a  very  different  effect  to  the  music. 
Whether  a  better  ?  Whether  the  old  Italian  or  Ger- 
man music  should  not  he  sung  by  choirs  with  boys  to 
produce  the  effects  in  the  authors'  minds  ?  Whether 
this  mnsic  does  not  lose  by  being  sung  with  women 
for  sopranos  and  altos,  as  Handel's  chonises  would 
with  boys  instead  of  women  ? 

No  matter  ;  it  was  good  and  enjoyable. 
Nov.  21.  Rosa  Suck's  concert,  a  trio  for  'cello,  vi- 
olin and  pianoforte,  all  female  performers.  And  in 
the  last  piece,  a  phisharmonica  or,  as  called  in  Amer- 
ica, harmonium,  was  added,  played  by  a  fourth.  A 
pretty  sight,  and  not  bad  music.  Fraulein  Rosa 
seems  rather  to  have  studied  execution  on  her  violon- 
cello, than  largeness  of  tone.  The  critics  all  speak 
highly  of  her.  I  am  no  judge  of  virtuosoism,  at  all 
events,  not  willing  to  commit  myself.  Still,  many  a 
poorer  player  has  been  at  home  "  rapturously  ap- 
plauded " —  what  would  the  applauders  say  to  see 


this  pretty,  dark-eyed  girl  of  seventeen,  handling  the 
'cello  like  a  mistress  ? 

A^oi'.  25.  Met  the  pianist  Drcyschock  at  a  friend's 
this  evening.  He  g.ive  us  a  small  specimen  of  his 
astonishing  execution.  He  has  given  me  no  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  him  in  his  public  performances. 

Dec.  16.  Fidelia.  House  crowded.  Czillag  sang. 
Nothing  fills  the  house  like  it;  thank  God  !  But, 
you  know,  Beethoven  could  not  write  for  the  voice ; 
and  the  Vienna  and  Berlin  people  must  he  all  wrong 
in  making  so  much  of  the  work  !     Benighted  souls  ! 

A.  W.  T. 


The  Opera  Of  Der  Freischnetz. 

ET    CHARLES   G.    JLELAND. 

Freiscbutzc,  fri'-shut'-zai,  m  {n;  pi — n)  freearrherj  oneTrho 
uses  charmed  bullets.  —  OdscMagcr^s  Pronouncing  Dictionmy, 
■p.  150. 

Air — The  Pope  he  Leaks  a  Happt  Lipe. 

WIe  geht's,  my  frents — if  yon  II  allow 
I  sings  yon  right  afay  shoost  now 
Some  dretful  sdorles  vitch  dev  calls 
Dek  Fkeisciiutz  ;  or.  de  Magic  Balls. 

Wohl  in  Bohemian  land  it  coomes. 
Where  folks  drinks  prandy  mate  of  plooras ; 
Dere  lifcd  ein  Yager — Caspar  Schmit, 
Who  shot  mit  goons  und  nefer  hit. 

Und  dere  vos  one  old  Yager  who 
Says,  "  Caspar,  dis  will  nerer  do  ; 
If  yon  should  miss  on  trial  day, 
Dere  II  be  de  tyfel  den  to  pay. 

"  If  you  do  miss,  yon  shtnpid  goose, 
Dere  11  be  de  donnerwetler  loose  ; 
For  yon  shan't  have  my  tanghtcr's  hand, 
Kor  pe  de  Herzhog's  yagersmann." 

It  coomed  pcfore  the  day  vas  set, 
Dat  all  de  chaps  togeder  met, 
Und  Caspar  fired  his  bix  and  missed, 
Und  all  de  gals  cot  round  and  hissed. 

Dey  laughed  pcfore,  and  hissed  pehind, 
Put  one  chap  (Max)  says,  "  Never  mind  ! 
I  dells  you  what — you  stuns  'em  alls, 
If  yoost  yon  shoot  mit  magic  palls." 

"  De  magic  pails — oh,  vot  is  dat  ?  " 
"  I  got  dem  in  mine  hoonting  hat  ; 

De  're  plaek  as  kohl,  and  shoot  so  true — - 

Oh,  dem's  de  sort  of  palls  for  yon. 

"  You  see  dat  eagle  flyin'  high, 
Ein  hoondrcd  miles  up  in  de  sky  ? 
Shoot  at  dat  eagle  mit  your  blx. 
Yon  kills  him  dead  as  doonderblix." 

"  I  ton't  peltevc  de  dings  yon  say." 

"  You  fool,"  says  Max  ;  "  den  plaze  afay ! " 

He  plazed  afay,  vcn  sore  as  blomi, 

Down  coom  the  eagle  in  the  mnd. 

"  Oh,  was  ist.  das  ?  "  said  Caspar  Schmit. 
"  Fy — dat's  the  eagle  fat  you  hit ; 

Yon  kills  urn  vhen  you  plaze  afay ; 

Bot  dat's  a  ding  yon  nix  verstay. 

"  Und  you  raoost  go  to  make  dem  balls 
To  de  Wolfs  Glen,  vcn  mltnight  falls  ; 
Dow  fcnow'st  de  spot  ? — alone  and  late — " 

"  Oh,  yaw — 1  knows  him  ganz  foost  rate. 

"  But,  den,  I  does  not  likes  to  go 
Among  dem  dings."     Says  M.ax,  "  ach  sho ! 
I'll  help  yon  fix  dem  tyfel  chaps 
Like  a  goot  fellow — take  some  schnapps  ! 

("  Hilf  S.amiel !  hilf  1)  here  trink  some  more  ! " 
Deu  Max  vent  stomping  roundt  de  floor, 
Und  comed  his  hoomboogs  ofer  Schmit, 
Till  Casp  said  "  Nun — ich  e/ehe  mit!  " 

All  in  de  finster  mitter  nocht. 
When  oder  folks  in  shleep  vas  locked, 
Down  in  de  Wolfschlucht  Max  did  try 
His  tyfel-strikes  and  hexerei. 

Mit  skools  und  pones  he  made  a  ring ; 
De  howls  and  spooks  begin  to  sing  ; 
Und  all  de  tyfels  under  ground 
Coom  breaking  loose,  and  rushing  round. 
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Den  Caspar  coomes  along — says  he  : 
"  Mein  Got !  what  dings  is  dis  I  see  ? 
I  dinks  de  fery  tyfel  und  all 
Moost  help  to  make  dem  magic  pall: 

"  I  vish  dat  I  had  nix  ciimraus, 
Und  staid  mineself  in  ped  zu  house." 

"  Hilf  Zamiel !  "  cried  Max,  "  you  whelp ! 
You  red  Dootch  tyfel — coom  und  help  !  " 

Den  up  dero  coomed  a  tredfuU  shtorm — 
De  todtengrips  aroundt  did  schwarm  ; 
De  howl  jumped  oop  und  flapt  his  vings, 
Und  toorned  his  het  like  avery  dings. 

Oop  troo  de  groundt  dere  coomed  a  pot, 
Mit  leadt  und  dings  to  make  de  shot ; 
Und  hoellish  fire  in  crimson  plazc, 
Und  awful  schmells  like  Schweizer  kaese. 

Across  de  scene  a  pine-shtick  flew, 
JVIit  several  jail-pirds  fastcnt  to  ; 
Six  treadfui  jail-pirds,  mit  deir  vings 
Tied  to  the  shticks  mit  magic  shtrings. 

All  troo  de  air — all  in  a  row 
Die  iviUle  Jagd  was  seen  to  go  ; 
De  hounls  und  deer  all  made  a  pone, 
Und  hoonted  hy  a  skilleton. 

Dere  coomed  a  dretful  shpectre  pig. 
Who  spliittcn  fire  afay  did  dig  ; 
Und  fiery  drocks  und  tyful-snake 
A  scootin'  troo  die  air  tid  preak. 

But  Max  he  tidn't  mind  dem  alls, 
Bot  castcd  out  de  pullet  palls  ; 
Six  was  to  go  as  dey  wonldt  like, 
De  sevent  for  de  tyfel  moost  strike. 

At  last  oopon  de  trial  day 
De  gals  coomes  round  so  nice  and  gay  ; 
Und  den  dey  goos  und  makes  a  dantz, 
Und  singed  apout  de  Jungfernlcrants. 

Und  den  dcr  Hertzhog — dat's  de  Duke — 
Coomes  down,  und  dinks  he'll  take  a  look; 
"Young  mans,"  to  Caspar,  den  says  he, 
"  Joost  shoot  dem  dove  upon  dat  dree  !  " 

Den  Caspar  pointed  mit  de  bix  ; 
"  Potzblitz  !  "  says  he,  "  dat  dove  I'll  fix  !  " 
He  fired  his  rifle  at  de  tauh'. 
When  Max  rolled  over  in  de  slauh. 

De  pride  she  failed  too  in  de  dust ; 
De  gals  dey  cried — do  men  dey  cussed. 
De  Hertzhog  says,  "  It's  fery  clear 
Dat  dere  has  been  some  tyfcls  here, 

"  Und  Max  has  shot  mit  tyfels'  hlei, 
Pfiii  ? — die  rerfluchtK  Ilexerei  ! 
Oh,  ilnxinnlian.     Oh,  du 
Gesf,  nit  mit  rechten  Divgen  zu.^* 

But  den  a  hermits  coomed  in  If  te  ; 
Says  he,  "  I'll  fix  dese  dings  foost  rate;  " 
Und  telld  de  Hertzhog  dat  young  men 
Will  raise  de  tyfel  now  und  denn. 

De  Duke  forgifed  de  Caspar  dann, 
Und  made  of  him  eiii  Yagersmann, 
What  shoots  mit  bixen  gun  und  pfcil, 
Und  talks  apout  de  Waidmannshcil. 

Und  den  de  pride  she  coomed  to  life, 
Und  cot  to  pe  de  Caspar's  wife  ; 
Den  all  de  peoples  cried  Hoorah  ! 
Das  ist  recht  brav  !  und  hopsasa  ! 

NOTES. 

I>(/f'!— Kir/e!— An  evil  spirit. 

Bannerwftter — Ttiunder-weatlier,  and  a  grand  sma-sh,  gene- 
rally speaking. 

HfTzng — Puke 

Ya^erinann ,  or  .Tmz^r — A  hunter. 

Bix — Bitechse — A  rifle. 

Kohl— Co:i\. 

'•Oh!  was  ist  ans  ?  "—What  is  that  ? 

"  Nix  verstay  " — Unintelligible  (both  to  Germans  and  Eng- 
lish. 

Schnapps — Schnapps.  Very  appropriate  in  the  Wolffs 
SchXur.lit,  or  Wolfs  ravine. 

''  Hilf  Zamiel!  " — Invocation  to  an  evil  spirit. 

"  Ich  ^ehe  mit " — I  will  go  with  you. 

Mitteriinckt — Mittcrnaclit — Midnight. 

Hexerri — Witchcraft. 

Spooks — Spuk — Ghostl. 

Nix  runVraus — Ne  exeat — Not  come  out. — No  go. 

Todtenserippe — Skeleton. 

Schweitzer  Kaese — Swiss  cheese. 

Die  »riWe7ag^rf_The  wild  hnnt. 

Fiery  Draeks — Drachen — Fire-drakes.    Fire-dragons. 

Jiirt^fernkrnntz — Bridal  wreath. 

Taiib^ — Dove. 

Staub-  Dust. 


Blei — Lead. 

Oh.  Max'i/n'irian,  etc.  etc. — "  Oh,  Maximilian,  you  have  em- 
ployed improper  means,-'  i.  e.,  sorcery. 
Pfeil — Arrow 

Wa'i dm ann she'll — Salutation  of  German  hunters. 
Das  ist  recht  brav — That  is  fTrstrate. 


Philadelphia,  Feb.  11. — Since  the  departure  of 
the  soi-disant  French  Opera  Comique  troupe,  which, 
by  the  way,  humbugged  our  dilettanti  egregiously,  a 
perfect  musical  dearth  has  reigned  in  our  borders  ;  in 
truth,  we  have  been  consigned  to  the  "  horrid  vulgar- 
ity" of  Ethiopian  and  Horse  Opera,  until  the  advent 
of  the  Dkaytons.  These  admirable  artists  have 
been  delighting  large  audiences,  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  with  their  charming  and  unique  operetta  en- 
tertainments, which  have  proved,  to  our  straight- 
laced  non-opera  goers,  a  decided  desideratum. 

Mr.  Drayton  is  the  happy  possessor  of  a  noble 
voice,  good  style,  a  splendid  figure,  (not  at  all  unim- 
portant) and  talents,  both  vocal  and  dramatic,  of  such 
a  superior  order,as  must  place  him,  with  proper  study, 
in  the  front  I'ank  of  bujfo  singers  on  the  Italian  stage. 
But  inasmuch  as  artistic  excellence  is  generally  mea- 
sured by  a  pecuniary  standard,  his  success  may  be 
regarded  as  certain.  As  an  actress,  Mrs.  Drayton 
is  sprightly  and  versatile  ;  her  voice,  however,  lacks 
power,  and  perhaps  in  quality  is  not  altogether  agree- 
able, yet  her  execution  and  method  evince  careful 
and  judicious  training. 

Our  sacred  Music  Societies  are  in  full  blast.  The 
"  Harmonia  "  gave  the  first  half  of  Haydn's  Seasons 
last  month  ;  the  balance  is  to  be  performed  early  in 
March.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  is  now  en- 
gaged in  rehearsing  Handel's  oratorio,  Judas  Macca- 
licrns,  which  will  be  produced  in  a  short  time.  Mr. 
Carl  Hohnstock  gave  his  third  classical  soire'e,  of 
the  scries,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  9th  inst.,  in  the 
Foyer  of  the  Academy  of  Music.  He  was  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Wolfsohn,  Allen,  Hassler,  Mueller, 
and  SCmmitz,  all  resident  musicians.  The  subjoin- 
ed is  the  programme  : 

Part  I. 

Quintuor ;  String-Ins trument-s,  op.  29 Beethoven. 

Part  II. 

1.  Solo :  Piano Chopin. 

a)  Berceuse,  op.  57  (Cradle  Song). 

b)  Polonai.se,  op.  53. 

2.  Solo :  Violin Ernst. 

Eldgie 

Part  III. 
Trio :  Piano,  Violin,  Violoncello,  op.  66 MendeKssohn. 

The  second  movement.  Adagio  molto  espressivo,  was 
particularly  fine  and  deserves  especial  mention.  A 
slight  lack  of  unity  among  the  violins  was  noticeable 
in  the  Finale  Presto. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn  played  from  note,  two  piano  pieces 
by  Chopin.  To  interpret  this  genial  tone-poet  un- 
derstand ingly,  requires  the  most  delicate  sentiment, 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  work,  and  elasticity  of 
touch  ;  in  all  of  which  Mr.  Wolfsohn  may  be  pro- 
nounced wanting.  He  played  the  Polonaise,  in  A 
flat,  op.  .53,  in  a  most  disjointed  and  flurried  manner, 
occasionally  making  an  epileptic  onslaught  on  the 
piano,  truly  fearful ;  thus  giving  his  hearers  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  the  relative  strength  of  iron,  wood,  and 
muscle.  Only  in  concerted  music  does  he  display 
his  talent  as  a  pianist,  and  his  fine  performance  in  the 
trio  of  Mendelssohn  attests  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Mr.  Hohnstock  played  the  Elggie  by  Ernst,  for  violin, 
with  his  usual  unquestioned  taste  and  fine  style ;  he 
is  every  inch  an  artist.  It  was  heartily  applauded 
and  deservedly]  encored.  Mendelssohn's  Trio,  for 
piano,  violin  and  violoncello,  was  finely  played  and 
warmly  received.  The  audience  was  extremely 
largo  and  appreciative,  and  as  such,  encourages  the 
hope,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  classical 
music  will  not  bo  altogether  "  caviare  to  the  gen- 
eral." M. 


New  Yoek,  Feb.  1.3. — The  opera  has  returned, 
and  we  have  now  Miss  Patti  as  the  acknowledged 
prima  donna  of  the  troupe  instead  of  the  charming 
little  experiment  she  was  when  she  left  us.  Her  suc- 
cess in  Boston  has  had  its  effect  here,  and  nobody 
now  disputes  her  high  rank  in  her  profession.  She 
opened  the  season  last  Monday  with  /  Puritani,  in 
which  she  pleased  the  public.  Then  she  sang  the 
delicious  music  of  Rosina,  the  other  parts  in  the 
"  Barber  "  being  taken  by  the  same  singers  by  whom 
it  was  so  recently  produced  in  Boston.  It  was  a 
decided  success.  The  opera  has  never  been  popular 
here,  but  with  the  present  cast  will  become  so.  The 
FreischUtz  was  a  moderate  success,  the  scenery  being 
excellent  and  the  singing  fair.  Stigelli  is  improv- 
ing in  public  favor  every  time  he  sings.  The  operas 
announced  for  this  work  are  the  Barber  and  Sonnam- 
bula,  with  Patti ;  FreischUtz  with  Colson  ;  and  Saffo 
with  Gazzanig.4.,  who  appears  to  have  got  over  her 
quarrel  with  the  management.  It  is  said  that  Miss 
Patti  has  also  learned  the  music  of  Martha,  and  will 
appear  in  that  part  before  the  end  of  the  season,  sing- 
ing the  inter])olated  ballad,  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer," 
in  Engli.sh.  It  is  also  said  that  Mabetzek  is  com- 
ing back  to  New  York  soon  with  Coutesi,  and  the 
new  tenor  Mdsiani,  and  among  the  operas  they  will 
produce  will  be  Donizetti's  charming  work,  Genma  di 
Vergij. 

In  the  city  there  is  not  much  else  to  chronicle  in 
the  musical  way.  The  Philharmonic  concert  on 
Saturday  was  a  fine  success.  Colson  was  announced 
to  sing,  but  being  sick,  her  place  was  supplied  by 
Stigelli.  Trovator. 

New  York,  Feb.  14.  —  The  third  Philhar- 
monic Concert  last  Saturday  was  a  great  success. 
Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  in  A,  made  the  he- 
ginning,  and  was  played,  as  were  all  the  orchestral 
pieces,  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit.  The  beautiful 
Andante,  that  quaint,  s(»</ni We  old  "  Volkslied  "  set 
upon  that  splendid  base,  wais  deservedly  encored. 
Schumann's  Overture  to  Manfred,  and  a  Festival 
Overture  by  Lachner,  the  latter  rather  insignificant, 
but  with  pleasing  melodies,  made  up  the  remainder 
of  the  orchestra's  share.  Mr  Mills  played,  as  fault- 
lessly as  ever,  the  G  minor  Concerto  of  Moscheles, 
not  a  very  interesting  piece,  and  a  Fantasia  of  Cho- 
pin, which  needs  to  be  heard  more  than  once  to  be 
appreciated  and  understood.  When  encored  after  the 
last  piece,  he  played  some  brilliant  Variations  on 
what  was  said  to  be  a  Welsh  air.  Jladame  Colson 
was  the  vocalist  announced  for  the  evening,  but  she 
was  pronounced  too  much  indisposed  to  appear. 
Any  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  public  was  aver- 
ted and,  indeed,  great  sstisfaction  created,  by  the  sim- 
ultaneous announcement  that  Stigelli  would  take 
her  place.  The  audience  thus  had  the  unexpected 
pleasure  of  hearing  Beethoven's  Adelaide  most  ex- 
quisitely sung,  as  also,  in  answer  to  an  encore,  Schu- 
bert's lovely  "  Faded  Flowers."  When  called  back 
after  his  second  number,  "  The  Tear,"  by  himself, 
the  artist  gave  an  English  Song,  which  was  not  quite 
so  satisfactory.  None  hut  a  true  artist  could  have 
sung  this  variety  of  songs  as  Jlr.  Stigelli  did,  the 
first  two  were  indeed  perfection.  — t  — 

P.  S.  I  continue  my  abstract  of  Mr.  Schlot- 
ter's  lectures.  He  referred  to  Haydn,  who  formed 
the  last  step  between  Gluclc  and  Jlozart.  In  a  hasty 
sketch  of  his  life  the  lecturer  mentioned  that  he  was 
born  in  1732,  the  oldest  of  twenty  children,  and  in 
the  childlike  simplicity  of  his  life  much  resembled 
Bach.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  composed  his  fii-st 
Quartet  and  first  Opera,  and  a  few  years  later  his 
first  Symphony.  Ho  died  in  1809,  leaving  a  multi- 
tude of  works  to  perpetuate  his  name.  He  composed 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  Symphonies,  cighty-thrcc 
Quartets,  twenty-four  Trios,  ninety-four  Operas,  five 
Oratorios,  sixteen  Blasscs,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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five  pieces  for  Baritone,  an  instrument  mucli  iu  use 
at  that  time,  and  forty-four  Sonatas  for  the  piano. 
He  may  be  called  the  inventor  of  the  Symphony,  and 
made  immense  improvements  in  instrumentation  and 
musical  period. 

Haydn,  as  well  as  all  his  predecessors,  prepared 
the  way  for  Mozart.  In  him  all  the  characteristics 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  each  of  which  had 
gone  its  own  way,  were  at  last  united.  His  biogra- 
phy is  so  well  known  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  here  that  he  was  born  in  17.56,  at  Salzburg, 
and  died  1791.  His  first  work  was  a  Piano  Forte 
Concerto,  composed  at  seven  years  of  age. — The 
lecture  closed  with  a  mere  mention  of  Beethoven, 
who  raised  instrumental  music  to  the  highest  point, 
Mr.  Schlotter  reserving  a  more  particular  reference  to 
him  for  a  future  occasion.  The  musical  examples, 
produced  at  this  lecture,  were  Luther's  Choral,  "  Ein 
feste  Burg,"  the  Andante  from  a  Quintet  of  Mozart, 
arranged  for  Piano  and  Violin,  and  Bach's  first  Pre- 
lude. The  latter,  however,  was  not  given  correctly, 
as  Mr.  Schlotter  performed  Gounod's  Meditation  up- 
on it,  in  which  a  melody  for  the  violin  is  set  upon 
the  Prelude  as  an  accompaniment.  If  Mr.  Schlotter 
thought  that  this  would  suit  the  ears  of  his  audience 
better  than  the  mere  Prelude,  he  ought  at  least  to 
have  mentioned  the  innovation.  The  Violin  was 
ably  sustained  by  Mr.  Matzka.  —  t  — 

gluigljfs  Irarnal  of  Siisir. 

BOSTON,  FEB.  18,  18H0. 

Dehn's  Counterpoint. 

The  name  Berxhard  Ki.ein  is  probably 
wholly  unknown  to  most  if  not  all  the  readers  of 
the  "Journal  of  Music";  and  yet  of  all  the 
masters  of  this  century,  excepting  Beethoven,  in 
original  powers  of  mind,  grandeur  of  conception, 
dramatic  truth,  profundity  of  contrapuntal  learn- 
ing and  evidences  of  fancy,  he  very  probably 
stood  first.  He  was  born  at  Cologne  in  1794 — 
was  therefore  a  few  years  younger  than  Meyer- 
beer, and  some  fifteen  years  older  than  Men- 
delssohn—and died  at  Berlin,  Sept.  9,  1832,  still 
a  comparatively  young  man.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  having  then  been  for  some  time  at 
the  head  of  the  music  in  the  Cologne  Cathedral, 
his  repeated  proofs  of  his  great  talents  caused 
him  to  be  called  by  the  Ministry  to  Berlin  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  that  he  might  there 
have  further  opportunity  of  musical  culture,  and 
particularly  that  he  might,  as  music  teacher,  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  system  of  Zelter,  then 
in  the  height  of  his  fame  and  reputation.  He 
came  well  studied  in  the  old  Italian  school — hav- 
ing passed  some  time  at  Heidelberg,  where  the 
great  musical  library  of  the  renowned  professor 
of  law,  Thibaut,  had  been  fully  at  his  disposal — 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  best  music  of 
the  Catholic  church. 

Rellstab,  who  knew  him  well,  says :  "  Zelter, 
feeling  his  own  reputation,  and  used  to  seeing  him- 
self surrounded  only  by  mere  beginners,  had 
looked  upon  Bernhard  Klein  only  as  a  talented 
pupil,  who  would  look  up  to  him  with  awe,  and 
whom  he  might  lead  and  instruct  at  will.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  feelings  he  had  seen  fit  to 
favor  the  young  man  and  take  him  as  a  pupil. 
As  it  very  soon  however  appeared  that  Klein  was 
fully  conscious  of  his  powers  and  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  and  as  upon  closer  acquaintance 
the  young  man  from  the  province  ceased  to  be 
awed  by  the  wisdom  and  creative  powers  of  the 
famous  and  experienced  man  of  the  capital — 
which  had  at  first  the  natural  eflTect  upon  the 
scholar — and  as  it  finally  became  evident  that 


Klein  did  not  view  Zelter's  instructions  as  facts 
to  be  taken  without  question,  but  as  principles  to 
be  examined  and  proved  by  him — then  Zelter's 
feelings  changed  at  once;  for  he  was  one  who 
could  not  bear  a  rival,  much  less  a  conqueror. 
We  have  heard  him  not  seldom  speak  very 
slightingly  of  a  man,  who  as  was  soon  proved, 
not  only  far  surpassed  him  in  genius  but  in  know- 
ledge." 

Klein  however  was  independent  and  talented 
enough  to  make  his  way  in  spite  of  the  old  man ; 
and  the  Ministry  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of 
his  abilities  as  to  appoint  him  Music-director  and 
teacher  in  the  University.  In  the  organ-school 
founded  about  that  time  he  was  also  made  in- 
structor in  Thorough  Bass  and  Counterpoint. 
This  must  have  been  before  he  was  thirty  years 
old. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  his  works, 
nor  of  his  Kreissler  nature,  which  like  an  active 
volcano  burns  itself  out  and  is  at  rest — not  to 
awaken  again,  unhappily,  like  a  Vesuvius  or 
iEtna — but  once  extinguished,  extinguished  for- 
ever !  So  Klein  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  sank 
into  the  grave,  leaving  works  which  exhibit  his 
mighty  powers,  but  which  are  not  of  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  hardly  known  out  of  a  small  cir- 
cle in  Berlin. 

As  a  contrapuntist  he  was  unrivalled  in  his 
generation.  Hisknowledge  of  the  greatest  masters 
increased  by  a  visit  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  in  the  libraries  there,  was  most  profound. 

All  the  results  of  study,  observation,  reading, 
and  his  own  efforts  as  a  composer  were  brought 
to  bear,  in  his  course  of  harmonic  and  contrapun- 
tal instruction.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  of 
whom  the  late  Prof.  Dehn  used  to  speak  with 
real  enthusiasm,  as  does  the  great  organist  and 
contrapuntist,  Haupt,  of  Berlin,  still.  They 
were  both  pupils  of  Klein,  ard  in  them  his  sys- 
tem has  been  and  is  still  kept  alive.  Klein  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  procrastinating  habit,  and 
hence  never  completed  a  work  upon  the  science 
of  music,  which  he  contemplated,  and  for  which 
he  had  made  studies.  The  failure  of  his  health, 
and,  as  it  appears,  straightened  circumstances  hin- 
dered the  completion  of  this  as  of  other  works. 
His  ideas  have  not  been  lost  happily,  the  work 
known  as  Dehn's  Harmonic  Lcliren  being,  as  is 
fully  explained  in  its  preface,  prepared  from  man- 
uscripts of  Klein  himself,  or  from  those  of  his 
pupils.  It  is  not  a  large  work,  but  the  most  in- 
teresting, the  clearest  and  most  practical,  within 
our  knowledge. 

As  with  Klein's  Harmony,  so  has  it  proved  with 
Dehn's  Counterpoint.  Dehn  was  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  his  labors  as  librarian,  and  in  earn- 
ing the  means  of  support  for  his  family  by  teach- 
ing, to  have  found  time  to  complete  a  labor  which 
had  for  many  years  occupied  his  thoughts,  and 
which  he  was  only  waiting  for  leisure  to  bring  to 
perfection.  But  Death  came  suddenly  and  call- 
ed him  away.  Bernhard  Schalz,  of  Mayence,now 
assistant  kapellmester  (if  our  memory  serves)  at 
Hanover,  was  in  1854-5-6  a  pupil  of  Dehn — and 
in  fact  a  distinguished  one,  both  as  a  young  com- 
poser of  genius  and  as  a  deeply  studied  musician. 
The  manuscripts  of  the  late  professor,  so  far  as 
they  belong  to  his  projected  work  upon  Counter- 
point, were  placed  iu  Schalz's  hands,  and  have 
now  appeared  from  the  press  of  Schneider  in 
Berlin,  forming  an  Svo.  volume  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  pages,  with  seventy-eight  pages 


of  music. 


(To  be  Continued.) 


Concerts. 

Third  Philh.vrmonic. — The  magical  attraction 
of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  with  novelties  (not  too 
much  of  them)  to  excite  curiosity,  proved  its  power 
last  Saturday  evening ;  and  Mr.  Zehrahn  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Music  Hall  worthily  filled, 
or  nearly  so,  by  at  least  two  thousand  people,  who 
found  this  programme  irresistible : 

1.  Symphony)  C  minor.  [No.  5] Beethoven. 

2.  Capriccio  for  the  Piano-Jorte,  with  Orchestral  accom- 

paniment  W.  S.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Lang. 

3   Overture :  "  Uriel  Aco.sta." Schindelmeisser. 

[First  time  in  Boston.] 

4.  Overture :  "  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel  " Meyerheer. 

[First  time  in  this  countrj'.] 

5.  Choral  Fantasia,  for  Piano-forte,  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Lang.  Beethoven. 

6.  Finale  [Ist  Act]  from  "  Don  Giovanni " Mozart. 

Verily  the  old  C  minor  Symphony,  heard  as  it  has 
been  here  more  times  and  by  more  people  than  any 
other,  Is  still  the  work  which  lives  in  most  minds  as 
the  grandest  type  of  the  whole  power  and  genius  of 
instrumental  music.  There  are  hundreds  to  whom 
the  word  Orchestra  means  Fifth  Symphony.  It  is  a 
splendid  experience  in  itself  to  witness  its  effect  upon 
an  audience.  It  is  the  prime  favorite  among  Sympho- 
nies ;  positively  popular,  sure  to  intercjt  to  quicken 
and  to  elevate.  It  cannot  fail,  if  pla  well ;  nor 
can  it  get  laid  on  the  shelf  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  like  a  good  thing  too  well  known  to  excite  an 
appetite.  The  wonder  of  it  is  that  this  work,  being 
in  the  most  elaborate  and  transcendental  style  of  clas- 
sical, artistic  music,  one  of  the  highest  works  of  gen- 
ins,  makes  itself  nevertheless  so  clearly  understood, 
so  deeply  felt  and  realized,  even  in  mi.xod  audiences. 
Of  course  some  preparation  must  be  presupposed. 
This  Symphony  has  been  heard  many  times  by  most 
of  us,  so  that,  iniismuch  as  it' was  worthy,  it  could  not 
fail  to  win  our  love.  And  this  proves,  despite  all  that 
is  said  about  light  and  popul.ir  programmes,  how  vi- 
tal and  how  certain  the  relation  of  all  inspired  pro" 
ducts  of  high  Art  to  the  inmost  sympathies  and  con- 
sciousness of  all  men.  We  do  believe  that  the  Fifth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven  exerts  more  influence,  more 
charm  here  in  Boston  than  any  other  work  of  music 
or  of  any  other  form  of  Art.  (Of  course  the  reason 
resides  greatly  in  the  psychological  and  moral  mean- 
ing of  the  work,  which  has  been  .again  and  again  suf- 
ficiently pointed  out,  — different  interpretations  won- 
derfully agreeing  in  the  main  tendency,  and  converg- 
ing to  one  key-note.)  The  same  experience,  we  do 
not  doubt,  would  follow  with  regard  to  the  Ninth 
Symphony,  could  it  be  heard  as  many  times  and 
played  as  well.  We  are  induced  to  think  this  even 
greater  than  the  Fifth  ;  while  we  admire  the  Seventh 
quite  as  much.  Let  Mr.  ZeiTahn  only  give  us  alj 
the  chances  he  can  to  compare  them;  we  care  not 
how  long  the  question  of  priority  remains  unsettled. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  this  time  the  Symphony 
was  remarkably  successful  in  the  performance.  Mr. 
Zcrrahn's  orchestra  of  forty  are  not,  to  he  sure,  capa- 
ble of  all  the  breadth  and  grandeur  of  a  New  Tork 
Pliilharmonic  orchestra  of  eighty  ;  but  they  were  all 
effective,  true,  and  animated  with  the  right  spirit,  and 
they  made  Beethoven  felt ;  not  for  nothing  did  ho 
seem  to  stand  there  in  heroic  bronze  right  over  them ! 

Bennett  is  the  best  of  English  composers,  and  un- 
consciously reflects  Mendelssohn.  There  is  a  certain 
lack  of  all-aliveness  in  his  music ;  an  elegant,  artistic 
indolepce  of  nature.  He  can  do  nothing  that  is  not 
tasteful  and  refined  ;  he  is  learned  and  musician-like 
to  an  eminent  degree ;  but  verv  positive  and  quick- 
ening vitality  is  wanting.  We  dc  uot  call  him  an 
imitator.  The  Capriccio,  which  Mr.  Lang  played, 
and  played  so  well,  is  of  this  character ;  graceful, 
fluent,  florid,  pervaded  by  a  shadowy  beauty  ;  much 
finer  as  heard  now  with  orchestra,  than  last  year  with 
quartet  accompaniment,  but  still  not  greatly  impres- 
sive ;  a  delicate  leaf  from  the  album  of  an  artistic 
quietist. 
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Schindelmeisser  was  a  new  name  to  us.  Uriel 
Acosta,  tlie  hero  of  Gutzkow's  tragedy,  was  a  Por- 
tuguese Jevvisli  philosopher  and  dissenter,  who  un- 
derwent persecutions  and  anathema.  Of  the  over- 
ture a  synopsis  in  the  programme  informed  us  : 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  overture,  in  the  allegro  move- 
ment, the  repeatedly  interwoven  call  of  the  ranLs'  horn.'), 
which  are  always  soundetl  at  high  and  solemn  Hebrew  rites, 
indicate  the  ceremony  of  pronouncing  the  anathema,  and  also 
the  subsequent  recantation  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Itabhi. 
This  allegro  is  followed  by  an  andantf.  maestoso  for  wind  instru- 
ments, pronouncing  a  sort  cf  religious  citorale,  which  is  repeat- 
ed by  the  stringed  instruments  can  sordini.  An  allegro  vivace 
which  follows  seems  descriptive  of  the  struggle  in  Uriels 
heart,  when  against  his  solemn  conviction,  he  is  forced  to  re- 
cant  and  recall  what  he  has  written.  The  close  is  similar  to 
the  beginning ;  the  sound  of  the  horns  seem  to  indicate  that 
fanaticism  and  persecution  have  triumphed,  and  that  the  lives 
of  two  noble  beings  have  been  siicrifieed  at  the  altar  of  bigotry. 

The  "  rams'  horns  "  sounded  rather  uncouth,  liut 
the  overture  is  interesting,  and  worked  up  with  a  good 
deal  of  power  in  the  last  part.  The  Andante  for 
wind  instruments  is  quite  imposing.  The  whole 
work  really  seems  kindled  from  a  central  heat  and 
takes  hold  of  the  feelings  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  name 
it  in  the  same  breath,  as  some  have  done,  with  the 
Freischiitz ;  we  felt  no  such  presence  of  the  romantic 
imaginative  element. 

The  other  novelty  was  the  Pardon  de  Ploennd  over- 
ture. We  have  already  given  descriptions  of  the  en- 
tire opera.  It  seems  as  if  Meyerbeer,  still  goaded  by 
the  nightmare  feeling  of  the  necesiity  of  inventing 
new  effects  to  take  tlie  place  of  genius,  had  tliis  time 
hit  upon  tlie  not  very  economical  one  of  giving  you 
almost  an  opera  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 
His  overture  pauses  repeatedly  to  let  snatclies  of  an 
unseen  chorus,  a  Catholic  peasant  chant,  bo  heard. 
These  were  beautiful  and  touching  in  themselves, 
and  sung  with  good  effect  by  members  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.  The  orchestral  parts  are  full  of 
ingeniously  novel  and  sometimes  pleasing  etfects  ; 
there  are  the  bird  choirs  in  the  woods  at  day-break 
(scene  in  Brittany),  a  grand  storm,  and  so  forth, 
with  chorus  to  the  Virgin  in  the  lulls  as  afore- 
said, and  all  worked  up  as  this  master  knows  how. 
Once  tlie  orchestra  seemed  to  enter  on  an  unrelated 
key,  afier  one  of  those  vocal  parentheses  ;  but  in  the 
main  it  was  well  played,  and  excited  much  applause. 
The  "Choral  fantasia,"  (Beethoven's  eightieth 
work,  composed  and  played  by  him  in  Vienna,  Dec. 
22,  1808,  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  and  six- 
teen years  before  the  Choral  Symphony),  made  a 
most  delightful  impression  ;  and  the  choral  portion, 
finely  given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  had  to  he 
repeated.  There  is  all-aliveness  enough  in  this 
work ;  it  tingles  throughout  with  most  rare  and  deli- 
cate vitality.  The  piano  preludes  as  if  at  random  in  a 
happy  and  creative  mood  ;  the  orchestra  expands 
the  thought,  and  all  grows  on  towards  distinct 
human  utterance,  hinting  by  fragments  the  tune  that 
will  be  sung  ;  strange  expectation  is  excited  by  the 
quick  underbreath  monologue  of  the  basses,  and 
then  the  song  (in  praise  of  Harmony),  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  very  like  that  in  the 
Choral  Symphony,  flows  in  soft  delicious  harmonies, 
and  swells  to  great  Beethoven  climaxes,  still  proclaim- 
ing Joy  as  the  great  word  of  life.  Mi.  Lang  acquitted 
himself  of  his  difficult  and  delicate  task  at  the  piano 
most  successfully  ;  he  had  remarkable  ease  and  skill 
of  execution  already ;  he  has  gained  greatly  in  ar- 
tistic feeling  and  fine  appreciation  of  his  composer. 
The  intoxicating  Don  Giovanni  music, — that  won- 
derful succession  of  little  scenes,  including  the  min. 
net,  the  trio,  and  ending  with  the  hall  scene — brought 
to  a  fine  close  this  decidedly  best  concert  of  the 
season. 

Mesdelssohn  Qdintette  Club.  A  very  large 
audience  were  drawn  together  Tuesday  evening  by 
the  double  attraction  of  a  splendid  programme  and 
of  the  new  Hall  in  Bumstead  Place.  All  seemed 
charmed  with  the  aspect  of  the  jjlace,  which  lent  a 
cheerful,  social  feeling  to  the  company.  We  believe 
the  Hall  quite  realized  to  every  one  the  description 
of  it  which  we  copied  in  our  last.  To  the  eye,  at 
least,  all  harmonized  with  the  true  music-hearing 
mood.     The  pieces  performed  were  these  : 

1.  Quintette,  No.  2,  in  C,  op.  29 Beethoven. 

Moderate — Adagio — Scherzo — Finale,  Presto. 

2.  Air  from  theoperaof  Nina  :  "  Ilmio  benquando  varra." 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Long.  Paisiello. 

3.  Piano  Trio,  in  E  flat,  op.  70,  No.  2 Beethoven. 

Introduction  and  Allegro  non  troppo — Allegretto — Al- 
legretto non  troppo — Finale,  Allegro  non  troppo. 

Mcssi-s.  Leonhard.  Meisel  and  Fries. 


4.  Aria  from  Orpheus  :  "  Che  far6senza  Eurydiee  ".Gluck. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Long. 

6.  Fantaisie  and  Variations  for  Piano,  op.  1 .Saran. 

Hugo  Leonhard.       (Pupil  of  K.  Fr,anx.) 
6.  Ad.agio  and  Finale  from  the  2d  Quintette  in  B  flat,  op. 
87 Mendelssohn , 

We  have  never  listened  to  the  Beethoven  Quintet 
with  such  full  appreciation.  Was  it  that  they  played 
so  much  better,  inspired  by  the  place  and  audience, 
or  was  it  that  the  room  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
full,  close,  distinct  sound  of  the  strings  %  Not  a  tone 
was  lost,  nothing  confused  or  blurred.  The  same 
was  felt  with  even  more  force  in  the  accompaniment 
to  Mrs.  Long's  first  piece,  including  flute  and  clari- 
net, and  in  the  effect  of  the  voice  itself  Wc  have 
never  heard  this  lady's  voice,  when  it  has  seemed  so 
round  and  mellow,  and  never,  to  our  mind,  has 
she  sang  so  well,  as  in  this  recitative  and  air  from 
Paisiello.  It  is  a  fine  concert  piece,  in  the  best,  the 
natural  and  unforced  older  Italian  style  ;  the  chief 
fiiult  being  that  it  is  a  little  too  long  by  repetition  of 
idea^.  Strange  to  say,  the  singer  was  not  nearly  so 
successful  in  the  air  from  Orpheus. 

Mr.  Leonhakd  played  the  Beethoven  Trio  with 
much  skill  and  expression,  more  especially  in  the  light 
and  subtle  passages ;  but  whether  it  were  that  he 
pounded  somewhat,  or  that  the  instrument  was  not  in 
the  right  mood,  or  that  its  position  in  the  hall  was 
not  quite  right,  or  that  the  hall  itself  was  at  fault,  the 
strong  chord  passages  had  a  dull,  cut-off,  nnvibrat- 
ing  sound.  There  was  considerable  waywardness 
and  exaggeration,  we  thought,  in  his  renderfiig  of 
the  variations  by  a  pupil  of  i?ranz.  The  work  itself 
is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  one  for  the  op.  1  of  a 
young  man  ;  the  theme  one  of  rare,  original  beauty, 
and  set  forth  with  choice  selection  of  chords  ;  some  of 
the  variations,  alike  natural  and  learned  in  style, 
some  marvellously  beautiful,  as  that  cantabile  where 
the  bass  keeps  on  one  note  in  triplets  ;  others  bold, 
grotesque  and  strange  : — on  the  wliole  too  much  of 
it  for  general  enjoyment,  and  too  oddly  contrasted  to 
please  unless  very  perfectly  played. 

In  the  Quintet  of  Mendelssohn,  all  sounded  rich 
and  clear  again.  The  only  doubt  wc  had  about  the 
accoustic  qualities  of  the  new  hall,  is  what  remains 
to  be  removed  by  a  more  satisfactory  hearing  of  the 
piano-forte.  The  strings,  the  voice,  were  as  clear 
and  resonant  as  one  could  wish.  A  certain  crude- 
ncss,  to  be  sure,  attaches  to  sounds  in  all  rooms  that 
are  wholly  new  ;  places,  like  instruments,  must  got 
attempered  ;  at  any  rate,  the  art  of  manasing  a  new 
hall  is  not  learnt  always  on  first  trial.  The  general 
satisfaction  with  the  room  and  with  the  concert,  judg- 
ing from  the  expressions  we  have  read  and  heard, 
was  great. 


Sculpture— Palmer's  "White  Captive." 

This  exquisite  work  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Athenaium.  We  can  truly  say  that  we  have  seen  no 
modern  ideal  statue,  which  has  seemed  to  us  so  pure- 
ly beautiful.  While  it  is  boldly  true  to  nature,  the 
licad  in  fact  a  portrait,  it  is  none  the  less  ideal,  reach- 
ing by  an  original  and  wholly  independent  method 
from  that  of  the  Greek  School  (of  to-day)  the  same 
end  with  the  Greeks,  with  all  true  genius,  the  ex- 
pression of  a  beautiful,  sublimed  humanity.  This 
captive  maiden,  as  she  stands  there  exposed,  with 
just  a  slight  unconscious  movement  as  if  to  get  free, 
suppressing  the  anxious  fear  and  shame  with  a  divine 
self-possession,  so  modest  and  so  unconcealed,  clad 
in  purity,  and  though  she  tells  an  actual  and  specific 
story,  stands  for  all  beauty,  moral  and  ideal,  in  the 
divine  perfections  of  the  human  form.  Never  have 
we  seen  marble  so  alive.  The  flesh  seems  as  it  would 
yield  to  pressure ;  there  is  not  a  speck  of  blank 
uncharacteristie  surface ;  every  point  is  vitalized.  The 
exquisite  finish  with  which  the  hands  and  feet  are 
modelled  surpasses  anything  we  ever  saw.  And  yet 
such  fineness  of  detail  would  be  uninteresting,  weak 
and  artificial,  if  there  were  not  such  power  and  beau- 
ty in  the  figure  as  a  whole. 

We  are  perhaps  enthusi.astie.  We  cannot  criticize, 
but  we  wish  all  would  go  and  see  it ;  and  meanwhile 
we  find  what  wo  would  say  better  expressed,  and 
with  more  authority,  in  the  following  from  the  Trans- 
cript, although  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  admit  all 
the  writer's  exceptions. 

We  do  not  in  this  day  want  an  eternal  repetition  of  the 
Greek  type  or  the  Greek  "ideal.  The  great  principles  of  Gre- 
cian art  belong  to  all  time,  and  are  as  indestructible  as  the 
human  soul  ;  and  the  Greek  method  is  of  precious  value  ;  but 
there  are  such  things  as  Western  ideas,  and  types  of  beauty 
and  of  passion,  which  it  is  the  true  mission  and  vocation  both 
of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter  in  America  to  study  and  em- 
body :  and  of  course  in  the  highest  form  of  art  which  their 
genius  and  skill  can  command.  Miss  Hosmer  has  yet  to  re- 
lease herself  froiii  the  Greek  bondage,  and.  profiting  by  the 
les.sons  of  her  captivity,  to  identify  herself  with  modern  life 
and  character,  and  thus  with  the  American  art  that  is  to  be. 

Shall  we  now  say  that  the  most  genuine  and  masterly  at- 
tempt in  this  direction  has  come  to  us  from  the  hands  of  one 
who  not  long  ago  was  a  mere  journeyman  carpenter,  without 


education,  cnlture,  or  manipulative  skill  ?  Such  is  indeed  the 
fiict,  and  Palmer  is  the  man,  and  his  "White  Captive"  the 
work,  which  accredits  his  talent  and  claims  to  this  high  dis- 
tinction. We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  this  man,  who 
has  so  suddenly  proved  himself  an  artist,  bursting  upon  us 
"forty  thousand  strong,''  as  Waller  said,  "when  nobody 
thought  of  snch  a  thing" — we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
this  artist  is  correct  in  his  theory  of  sculpture,  or  that  indi- 
vidualities should  take  the  place  of  generic  forms;  nor  can  we 
admit  that  personal  blemishes  have  any  right  to  be  represented 
in  a  professed  work  of  art.  Whatever  the  speciality  of  the 
sculpture  m  ly  be — we  mean  as  to  the  idea  which  it  personifies 
— the  perfection  of  outline  and  proportion  should  undoubted- 
ly be  preserved;  for  deformity  is  clean  out  of  the  sphere  of 
Art,  and  could  not  be  made  attractive  to  human  sympathy, 
however  lifelike  the  delineation. 

Deformity  is  by  no  means,  however,  the  fault  of  the  "  White 
Captive."  altiiough  it  is  tar  from  being  faultless,  and  is  too 
individual  to  be  cla.ssed  among  ideal  specimens;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  too  nineb  the  result  of  a  study  from  life,  too  real  in  all  its 
reflexes,  and  not  sufficiently  fused,  perfected  and  glorified  by 
the  imagination,  to  belong  to  ideal  representation.  We  have 
heard  that  the  authorpiqueshim.self  upon  bis  peculiarity,  and 
that  the  sculpture  has  been  produced  from  canons  of  art  laid 
down  by  himself,  which  canons  he  intends  to  follow  in  all  his 
future  elaborations.  It  is  a  bold  and  an  original  thing  to  do, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  because  he  has  proved  that  he 
has  genius,  and  the  power  of  executing  his  fancies. 

Much,  however,  as  we  admire  the  '■  White  Captive,"  and 
profoundly  as  we  reverence  the  marvellous  beauty  of  some 
parts  of  it.  especially  the  glorious  sweep  of  the  back  of  the 
neck  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  body,  which  excels  every 
thin,'-  we  have  yet  beheld  either  in  ancient  or  modern  art,  and 
insists  upon  its  own  reality  as  flesh  and  blood,  which  we  should 
think  it  no  kind  of  profanity  to  worship  for  its  unspeakable 
human  beauty — much,  we  say,  as  we  admire  all  this,  we  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  im.agination  is  after  all  the  great  wizard 
who  alone  can  raise  reality  into  art,  and  the  highest  regions  of 
art — and  that  the  "  White  Captive  "  would  b.avc  been  an  im- 
measurably higher  production,  touched  by  him  and  the  power 
of  his  sorcery,  than  it  now  shows  itself  as  a  merely  conscien- 
tious work  of  reality. 

For  in  any  performance  of  this  nature  the  artist  cannot  sub- 
due the  moral  features,  and  make  them  harmonize  with  the 
idea  which  he  designs  to  set  forth  in  the  expression  of  the  face, 
and  in  the  dramatic  position  of  the  subject;  and  without  this 
subjection  .and  general  harmony  there  may  be  an  individual 
picture  cut  to  arbitrary  rule,  but  scarcely  a  work  of  art  The 
face  of  the  "  White  Captive,"  for  example,  is  nobly  tragic,  in 
its  proud  distress  and  unconquerable  moral  feeling — but  the 
entire  form  (confessedly  studied  from  unique  life)  is  voluptu- 
ously sensuous,  in  parts  absolutely  sensual,  and  oursympathy 
with  the  manacled  condition  of  the  sufferer  is  lost  in  the  mag- 
netisms of  her  animal  beauty. 

For  the  rest,  we  are  hound  to  s.ay  that  it  is  the  most  real 
piece  of  sculpture  we  have  ever  beheld  ;  and  it  is  the  fir  t  time 
that  marble  h.as  ever  been  moulded  into  flesh — vit.al  and  tan- 
gible llesh — and  the  warm  color  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  head 
is  superb  ;  but  we  think  too  large  and  grand  for  the  beautiful 
body  which  supports  it.  The  hair,  too,  is  matchless  in  its  im- 
itation, and  flows  musically  over  the  head,  as  any  live  maid- 
en's might  do.  The  anatomy  of  the  figure  is  very  finely  ren- 
dered. and|the  articulations  of  the  joints,  especially  those  of 
the  knees,  hack  [and  front,  are  perfect,  and  have  no  rivals  in 
the  art.  The  back  of  the  figure  we  think  finer  by  far  than  the 
front,  and  more  chaste  and  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  hands 
also  might  well  tempt  the  lips  of  an  enthusiast,  they  are  so 
delicately  and  sweetly  formed. 


wsxt  ^hoair. 


Berlin. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  3Iusical  World, 
Jan,  21,  writes  : 

In  my  last  I  omitted  a  musical  event  of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  to  wit,  a  very  clever  organ  perj 
formance  by  a  young  English — I  beg  pardon — Amer- 
ican gentleman  of  remarkable  musical  abilities.  The 
novelty  of  seeing  an  English  name  "in  print"  out 
here,  and  particularly  where  musical  execution  is 
concerned,  induces   me  to  send  you  the  programme. 

1.  Prelude  and  Fugue  (in  G  minor) J.  K.  Paine. 

2    Choral  varied ;  "  An  Wasserfliissen  Babylon  ".S.  Bach. 

3.  Trio  Sonata  in  C  (For  two  keyboards  and  pedals) 

S.  Bach. 

4.  Toccata  in  F " 

5.  Trio  Sonata  in  B  flat " 

6.  Chromatic  Fantasie  (in  A  minor) Thiele. 

The  first  piece  proves  Mr.  Paine  to  be  not  only  a 
player,  but  a  thorough  comprehender  of  the  king  of 
fugues.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and  treated 
with  all  the  skill  of  an  experienced  contrapuntist. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Best,  it  is  not  requisite  to  say  a  sin- 
gle word  of  the  four  numbers  by  Sebastian  Bach,  but 
I  cannot  resist  just  saying  that  the  varied  chorale  is 
most  surpassingly  beautiful.  Of  the  Fantasia  by 
Thiele,  much  might  be  said  if  space  were  granted 
me.  "rhis  not  being  the  ease,  however,  I  must  con- 
tent myself  by  saying  that  it  is  a  work  of  as  great 
beauty  as  talent  and  invenlion.  Thiele  is  a  name 
quite  "unknown  in  England,  if  I  mistake  not.  This 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  for,  were  we  to  ask 
a  hundred  persons  in  Berlin  who  he  was,  the  proha- 
bilitv  is  that  no  single  individual  would  know.  Like 
many  talented  men,  he  died  young,  very  young,  but 
not  before  he  had  raised  himself  to  the  highest  point 
of  his  profession.  As  a  practical  and  theoretical 
musician  he  had  few  rivals.  His  compositions  bear 
the  stamp  of  immortal  genius,  such  as  the  gods 
vouchsafe  hut  sehlom  to  man.  His  profundity  was 
only  exceeded  by  bis  inventive  talents  ;  the  fact  that 
the  great  Bernhardt  Klein  was  his  instructor  guaran- 
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tees  the  solidity  of  his  acquirements.  Had  lie  not 
had  so  excellent  a  preceptor  his  vivid  and  unbounded 
imagination  might  have  led  him  into  extravagances, 
such  as,  in  later  days,  have  tried  hard  to  create  a  sen- 
sation in  the  neighborhood  of  Weimar.  Even  Bach 
himself  does  not  surpass  him  in  effects  powerfully 
sublime. 

One  chromatic  passage  in  contrary  movement,  with 
full  chords  and  pedals,  had  an  unspeakably  powerful 
effect.  It  was,  indeed,  sufficient  to  melt  the  soul  in 
ecstacies !  Mr.  Paine's  playing  was  perfection  :  the 
resonance,  however,  marred  the  eff"ect  greatly.  If  I 
am  rightly  informed  this  young  gentleman  will  pass 
through  England  on  his  way  home. 

Were  it  possible  to  send  you  a  dnihi  letter,  it  mifjhf 
be  possible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  all  the  musical 
events  which  transpire  in  this  most  (musically)  fav- 
ored city.  This  very  evening  tliere  are  tliree  very 
attractive  concerts,  and  Don  Juan  at  the  opera,  besides 
an  Italian  version  [!]  of  the  ZJ(7i-i/«-c  at  the  newly-open- 
ed Victoria  Theatre,  and  unnumbered  musical  attrac- 
tions elsewhere  of  a  less  select  character.  Of  recent 
events,  the  chief  pro  as  follows  : — The  performance 
of  Bach's  Christmas  oratorio  by  the  Sing-akademie. 
As  I  premised,  at  the  rehearsal  the  effect  produced 
was  not  near  so  great  as  that  by  the  mighty  G  mass, 
or  the  Passion  music  of  the  same  master.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  are  many  great  beauties  in  the 
work  ;  that  some  of  the  chonises  are  not  a  whit  less 
m.ajestic  than  the  grandest  of  the  masters ;  yet 
It  is  equally  incontrovertible  that  a  character  far  too 
secular  pervades  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  pieces. 
The  lovely  pastoral  symphony  is  certainly  the  gem 
of  the  whole  work,  and  bears  remarkable  similarity 
to  Handel's  pastoral :  had  the  two  masters  not 
been  contemporaneous  and  unknown  to  each  other, 
one  of  them  would  most  surely  have  been  accused  of 
plagiarism. 

The  next  in  importance  comes  the  performance  of 
a  cantata  of  Bach's  and  "L'AUcgro"  of  Handel, 
by  the  Bach  society,  under  Herr  Vierling's  direction. 
The  cantata,  Wer  da  ijlanbt,  is  one  of  those  immense 
works  of  Bach  whicli  he  wrote,  every  week  for  per- 
formance on  the  Sunday  then  following.  It  contains 
one  masterly  chorus,  and  a  finely  scored  chorale. 
Bach's  hand  is  written  on  every  p.age  of  the  score. 
No  one  else  could  have  made  so  much  from  such  lit- 
tle means.  I  will  dismiss  Handel  by  saying  that  he 
is  unquestionably  much  better  understood  in  England 
than  liere,  at  any  rate  judging  from  this  performance 
in  question.  'There  was  first  of  all  a  want  of  right 
conception  of  many  of  the  pieces,  and,  secondly,  a 
want  of  firmness  in  the  conductor's  hand.  Such  an 
unsteady  performance  i  should  not  again  like  to  hear. 
The  solo  singers  (Madame  Tuczek-Herrenluirg,  and 
Messrs.  Krause  and  Osten),  did  all  they  could  to  re- 
deem the  affair,  but  signally  failed.  'There  was  no 
Jiasco,  properly  speaking,  hut  just  such  an  unsatisfac- 
tory performance  as  might  be  expected  when  there  is 
no  decisive  wielder  of  the  baton.  Herr  Vierling  is 
one  of  the  best  composers  living,  and  as  thorough  a 
musician  as  Germany  possesses  at  this  moment ;  but 
he  is  not  fit  to  conduct,  nor  will  he  be  till  he  rids  him- 
self of  his  nervous  irritability. 

At  a  concert  of  Madame  Burchard's  a  n"  ora" 
torio  was  performed  (Solomon's  Song),  l)y  the  re- 
spected veteran.  Dr.  Lowe,  who  came  expressly  from 
Stettin  to  conduct  it.  I  could  not  attend  the  per- 
formance, and  can  only  record  the  fact  that  while  the 
critics  here  give  the  learned  Doctor  credit  for  the 
most  consummate  skill  in  writing  ballads,  they  do 
not  seem  struck  by  his  latest  oratorio.  His  earlier 
works  (purely  vocal  oratorios)  seem  to  be  ijdmost 
entirely  forgotten.  His  b.allads  are  the  most  pojiular 
in  Germany,  and  decidedly  so.  How  many  of  our 
ballad  fabricators  have  studied  him  to  advantage,  I 
hardly  dare  venture  to  think  of. 

The  last  symphony  concert  of  the  royal  band  was 
also  not  witliout  its  novelty.  This  was  a  symphony 
from  the  prolific  pen  of  Niels  Gade,  entitled  "  In  the 
Highlands."  It  is  characterized  by  more  peculiarity 
than  beauty,  .and  more  noise  than  either ;  there  is, 
however,  much  beautiful  music  in  it,  and  it  would  re- 
ward the  labor  of  siflinfj  and  clippinr/.  Of  virtuosi, 
there  has  been  no  lack.  Of  violinists  alone  there 
have  been  four :  David  (from  Leipzier),  Vieuxtemps, 
Ruppoldi  (Vienna),  and  a  young  Moldavian  named 
Candle — no,  Candella !  Vieuxtemps  carried  away 
the  palm.  Nothing  could  surpass  his  faultless  exe- 
cution and  his  decided  good  taste.  He  never  failed 
to  create  a  furor.  As  I  hear,  he  is  now  taking  his 
last  firev/ell  of  the  public.  He  starts  for  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  a  few  days.  There  has  been  a  wondrous 
succession  of  novelties  at  the  Opera  :  Iphiqenin,  Ido- 
meneo,  Lohenfjrin,  Jessonda,  La  Favorita,  Tiiitnhditsei', 
and,  last,  but  not  least.  Gluck's  incomparable  Orfeo. 
Johanna-Dachman  Wagner  phii/ed  superbly,  but, 
alas  !  that  once  magnificent  voice,  where  is  it  ?  Alas, 
echo  answers  where  ?      As   coming  events  cast  their 


shadows  before,  I  may  safely  predict  the  temporary 
retirement  of  this  lady  from  the  stage. — Cor.  London 
Musical  World,  Jan.  21. 

Paris. 

Giuglini  bade  his  farewell  to  the  Parisian  public  in 
the  Trovatore.  He  was  warmly  received,  and  many 
tokens  of  regrets  for  his  departure  mingled  with  the 
plaudits.  Eoger,  whe  has  been  performing  at  Havre 
in  the  Dame  Blanche  and  Lucia  di  Lanimermoor,  has 
concluded  definitely  his  engagement  with  the  Italian 
Opera  here,  and  on  the  2d  of  February  he  will  ap- 
pear in  Jjucia  di  Laniniermoor,  and  Mademoiselle 
Bathe  will  play  also  the  principal  part.  After  his 
second  performance  at  Havre  the  artists  of  the  thea- 
tre presented  Roger  with  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  and 
gold.  The  Hw/uenols  has  just  been  performed  at  the 
Grand-Opdra,  and  Mile.  Brunet,  who  has  been  sing- 
ing lately  at  Marseilles,  has  made  her  debut  here  in 
it.  On  Saturday  next,  the  opera  of  MM.  Cremieux 
and  Caspars,  Ma  Xante  doit,  will  be  brought  out  at 
the  Theatre-Lyrique.  A  great  deal  is  expected  of 
this  work.  The  parts  are  confided  to  the  following 
artists  :  Mad.  XJgalde,  Mile.  Durant  (a  debutante], 
and  Mile.  Vade',  MM.  Meillet  and  Legrand.  Mean- 
while Mad.  Carvalho  has  been  performing  witli  all 
her  original  success  the  part  of  La  Keine  Topaze. 
A  young  artist.  Mile.  Marimon.  has  been  playing  her 
part  of  Cherubino,  in  the  Noces  de  Figaro, 

We  are  to  have  some  very  good  concerts  soon, 
amongst  others,  Richard  Wagner  is  going  to  give  one 
on  the  2.5th  at  the  Italian  Opera.  He  will  have  sev- 
eral fragments  of  his  own  works  performed,  amongst 
others  the  Tannhauser  and  the  Lohenqrin.  M.  Alard 
and  M.  Franchomme  have  commenced  their  concerts  ; 
they  are  held  in  the  salons  of  Pleyel,  WolflT.  &e.,  and 
will  be  given  every  fortnight.  Your  old  faveritc, 
.lullien,  also  intends  giving  a  series  of  grand  concerts. 
They  will  commence  in  March  ;  he  intends  giving 
parts  of  the  oratorios  of  Eli,  The  Messiah,  The  Crea- 
tion, Paulus,  <?-c.  And  under  such  an  able  hand, 
they  will  doubtless  meet  with  great  success.  Emile 
Prudent  has  left  for  the  provinces,  where  he  is  going 
to  give  some  concerts.  M.  Fiorentino  has  jnst  re- 
ceived the  order  of  the  Maison  Ernestine  from  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  ;  and  the  King 
of  Bavaria  has  just  given  a  hint  it  would  be  well  for 
you  to  follow.  He  has  charged  people  of  competent 
anthority  with  the  mission  of  selecttng  from  amongst 
young  musicians  (of  the  country)  those  who  appear 
possessed  of  the  most  ability  and  merit,  to  be  placed 
under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  government. 

The  Pardon  de  Ploermel  is  being  performed  with 
ever-increasing  success  in  the  provinces  and  in  vari- 
ous foreign  towns,  Brussels,  Metz,  Stuigardt,  Mann- 
heim, &c.  The  programme  of  the  Societe  de  Con- 
certs ran  thus  on  the  first  performance  : — 1.  Symph- 
ony in  A  minor  of  Mendelssohn.  2.  Motet  of  S. 
Bach  (double  chorus).  3.  Concerto  of  Haydn,  per- 
formed by  Norblin.  4  Pres  du  fleuve  €tranqer,  by 
Gounod,  translated  from  the  psalm.  Super  flumina. 
.5.  Landa  Sion;  duct  by  Cherubini,  sang  by  Mile. 
Eihault  and  Mile.  Rey.  6.  Symphony  in  C  major 
of  Beethoven.  The  piece  by  M.  Gounod,  which  has 
already  been  performed  in  the  concerts  of  the  Orphe- 
on,  produced  a  great  sensation  on  the  audience. 

In  the  budget  of  1860,  the  chapter  under  the  head 
of  which  is  mentioned  the  subventions  to  the  Impe- 
rial theatres,  and  to  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique, 
the  figure  is  stated  at  1,705,000  francs  ;  the  sum  given 
as  indemnity  or  help  affbrded  to  artists,  dramatic  au- 
thors, composers  and  their  widows,  at  137,700  francs  ; 
that  for  encouragement  and  subscriptions  exceeds 
200,000  francs. 

Manchester,  Eng. — Mr.  Charles  Halle''s  Man- 
chester concerts  are  becoming  the  vogue  with  all 
classes,  from  the  rich  merchant  and  manufacturer 
to  the  middle-class  tradesman  and  hourrjeois,  and  from 
the  middle-class  tradesman  and  bourgeois  to  the  res- 
pectable and  thrifty,  albeit  humbler,  artisan.  His  last 
essay,  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  of  Gluck,  appears  to 
have  been  a  positive  triumph.  The  fact  of  such  a 
work  producing  so  great  an  effect  in  a  concert-room 
.should  put  to  shame  the  managers  of  our  lyric  the- 
atres, Itali.in  and  English,  who  have  so  obstinately 
presented  a  "cold  shoulder"  to  the  patriarch  of 
dramatic  music — to  Christopher  Gluck,  immediate 
predecessor  of  Mozart  (though  not  of  the  same  fam- 
ily), legitimate  father  of  Spontini,  and  no  less  legiti- 
mate grandfather  of  Giacomo  Meyerbeer. 

The  principal  characters  of  the  dramatis  personce 
were  thus  sustained  at  Manchester  : — 

Iphi{;enia(Hifrh  Priestess  in  Tauris), Mad.  Catherine  Hayes. 

The  Goddess  Diana Mdlle.  Merei. 

Priestess  of  the  Temple Miss  E.  Thorley. 

Orestes  (hrother  of  Iphigenia) Mr.  Santley. 

P.vlades  (his  friend) Mr.  Sims  Heeves. 

Tiioas  (KinfTof  the  Scythians) Mr.  Thomai. 

Minister  of  the  Sanctuary Mr.  Arnold. 
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Mnsic  BY  Mau.. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  hy  mail, 
the  expense  beinff  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  pupplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  jibove  rates. 


Voeal,  with  Piano  Acoompaniment. 

It  was  thou  who  didst  sully.     (E  tu  che  macchi- 
avi.)  "  Sallo  in  maschera."  25 

But  if  to  lose  thee.     (Ma  se  me  forza  perdcrti.) 

"  Ballo  in  maschera."  35 

The  first  is  the  famous  Cavatina  for  Baritone,  of 
whose  excellency  already  many  rumors  have  spread. 
It  bids  fair  to  throw  "  II  balen  "  into  the  shade  The 
other  is  a  fine  song  for  soprano. 

Love's  dream  is  o'er.    Ballad.    From  the  opera 
of  "  Victorine."  25 

A  beautiful  song  from  Alfred  Melton's  new  opera, 
now  performing  at  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  English  op- 
era in  London  and  meeting  with  extraordinary  success. 
Other  songs  are  in  press  and  will  follow  soon. 

What  though  a  cloud.     (E  se  le  nuhi  anco.) 

"  Der  Ereischiitz."  25 

Cavatina  of  Ag<athe,  opening  the  last  act,  a  song  of 
everlasting  beauty.  This  copy  has  also  the  German 
words,  "  Und  oh  die  Wolke."  ^ 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Comic  Song.  Sam  Cowell.  25 
While  the  scenic  spectacle  of  the  "  Catawct  of  the 
G.Tnges  "  was  having  such  a  run  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
last  ye.ir,  Mr.  Setchell  introduced  this  song  of  ^"  Rob- 
inson Crusoe "  in  his  part  and  created  unbounded 
merriment  with  it.  It  is  a  capital  song  in  its  way. 
Singers,  fond  of  the  humorous,  should  not  fkil  to  get 
a  copy. 

Song  of  the  Octoroon.  G.  C.  lloioard.  25 

A  sad,  melancholy  strjiin  of  much  beauty  and  pow- 
er, which  one  must  think  just  suited  to  the  heroine  of 
Bourcicault's  new  play. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Picciola,  or  the  Chant  of  the  Captive.  Romance. 

Brinley  Richards.  35 

One  of  this  author's  exquisite  tone-poems,  which 
enjoys  an  immense  popularity  in  England.  It  would 
be  strange  if  the  attention  of  amateurs  in  tliis  conn- 
try  should  not  be  drawn  to  this  composer,  whose 
drawing-room  compositions  for  the  Piano-forte  are  un- 
surpassed in  grace  and  elegance. 

Ernani  involami. — Ghost  Melody  in   "  Corsican 
Brothers."  Rimhault.  15 

II  mio  tesoro. — Rule  Britannia.  "        15 

Quando  le  sere.  "        15 

Arrangements  for  the  very  youngestpupils.  May 
be  given  as  first  pieces.  They  are  numbers  of  a  set  of 
24  similar  compositions,  under  the  name  of  the  '^  Gar- 
Land." 

Mendelssohnia.      Five  brilliant  waltzes  for  two 
Violins  (or  Flute  and  Violin)  and  Piano. 

F.  Rlizia.  75 

A  new  edition  of  those  melodious  waltzes.  Wher- 
ever a  "social  Orchestra  "  of  the  above  instruments 
can  be  formed,  this  piece  should  be  the  first  one  to  be 
taken  up ;  the  players  will  derive  a  large  amount  of 
enjoyment  from  it. 

Books. 

One  Hundred  Operatic  Melodies  for  the 
Flute.  50 

This  new  collection  of  Flute  Music  will  commend 
itself  to  the  favor  of  Flutists  both  from  the  great  va- 
riety of  its  contents  and  from  their  intrinsic  mei-its. 
Fifty  cents  is  certainly  a  very  moderate  price  for  so 
valuable  a  repertoire  of  choice  music.  Amateurs  will 
find  in  it  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  work  of  the  kind. 
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Two  Brothers. 

From  Et,ise  Polko's  "  Musikaliache  ftnrchcn,  Phantasien  utid 
Skizzeu  ;  translated  by  Fannt  Malone  Ratmond. 

To  one  she  appears  the  lofty,  the  heavenly  muse,  to  the  other 
A  capable  cow.  that  his  need  with  butter  provides." 

— SCHn.LER. 

In  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of  a  larsje  com- 
mercial town,  lived  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  poor 
Jewess,  wlio  gained  her  livelihood  by  dealing  in 
old  clothes.  She  had  once  seen  better  days,  and 
lived  a  happy  married  life ;  but  her  husband  died 
of  nervous  fever,  scarcely  three  months  after  she 
had  borne  him  a  healthy  pair  of  twins,  fine  boys, 
of  whom  both  parents  were  not  a  little  proud. 
Isaac  had  just  commenced  business  for  himself; 
his  undertakings  had  been  crowned  with  success, 
and  he  looked,  full  of  hope,  into  his  children's 
future ;  then  came  death,  putting  an  eternal  end 
to  his  endeavors  and  cares ;  and  the  industrious 
hands,  that  had  worked  so  tirelessly,  lay  cold  and 
stiff  on  the  breast  of  the  departed.  Sarah,  with 
a  bleeding  heart,  took  both  his  children,  went 
with  them  to  the  Rabbi,  and  begged  his  advice  as 
to  what  she  should  do  in  her  extreme  necessity 
and  abandonment.  The  Rabbi  spoke  with  the 
elders  of  the  congregation,  and  they  met  together, 
and  assisted  and  advised  so  far  as  they  could ;  and 
after  many  days  of  weeping,  and  nights  of  sleep- 
lessness, the  poor  woman  had  it  in  her  power, 
through  incessantindustry,  to  provide  for  her  own 
and  her  children's  necessities. 

The  brothers  grew  up  amid  wants  and  priva- 
tions, and  had  reached  their  sixth  year,  when  a 
peculiarity  revealed  itself  in  both,  that  drew  up- 
on -them  a  high  degree  of  observation,  from  all 
those  with  whom  the  children  came  in  contact. 
They  displayed  a  remarkable  capacity  for  music, 
a  striking  attention  to  every  tone  that  approach- 
ed them.  Jacob  ran  after  every  trumpeter,  hung 
about  all  the  garden  concerts,  and  often  wander- 
ed with  the  barrel-organ  players  from  house  to 
house  for  hours,  found  out  very  soon  how  to 
count  their  receipts,  and  sometimes  collected 
pence  for  the  musicians.  His  appearance  was 
not  prepossessing;  his  figure  was  dumpy,  his  car- 
riage stooping,  his  walk  hasty  and  awkward,  his 
gestures  square.  His  face  betokened  his  race ; 
in  his  small  black  eyes  lay  a  world  of  energy  and 
intelligence,  and  in  their  expression  a  striking 
coldness  and  cunning. 

David  was  altogether  the  opposite  of  his  brother, 
large  for  his  age,  tall,  of  a  soft  and  timid  disposi- 
tion, and  possessing  that  melancholy  beauty  of 
his  people,  that  oi'iental  distinction  of  feature, 
which  attracts  and  fetters  admiration  so  irresist- 
ibly, when  it  appears  in  a  pure  and  perfect  type. 
The  sorrowful  fire  of  his  glance  was  touching,  his 
face  of  a  brownish  hue,  without  color  in  the 
cheeks,  his  teeth  extraordinarily  fine,  and  his 
black  hair  slightly  curled.  People  often  stopped 
him  in  the  street,  and,  looking  with  admiration 
on  the  poor  Jewish  boy,  would  give  him  some  lit- 
tle trifle — money,  flowers,  or   dainties,  which  he 


always  took  home  to  his  mother.  Even  as  a 
child,  he  remarked  the  singing  of  the  beetle,  the 
chirp  of  the  cricket,  or  the  twitter  of  swallowsi 
and  later,  would  sit  for  hours  beside  a  little  water- 
fall that  ornamented  the  city  promenade,  listen- 
ing to  the  murmur  of  the  falling  drops.  To  lis- 
ten to  the  organ  tones,  standing  at  church  doors, 
was  his  highest  delight,  and  he  eared  not  for  frost 
or  snow,  but  patiently  waited  on  the  stones,  while 
the  wondrous  sounds  seemed  to  breathe  towards 
him  a  holy  warmth.  Once,  in  the  depths  of 
winter,  the  old  cathedral  organist  found  him 
cowering,  half  frozen,  beside  one  of  the  side 
doors;  and  as  the  child,  cfosely  pressed  to  answer, 
told  the  friendly  musician  what  had  attracted  him 
to  this  threshold,  the  organist  kept  for  him,  at 
every  service,  a  little  concealed  post  near  the 
instrument.  He  even  invited  him  to  his  house, 
and  when  the  child,  trembling  for  joy,  once 
found  courage  to  go  there,  he  played  some  of 
Bach's  figures,  and  old  chorals  for  him.  Unfor- 
tunately this  pleasure  did  not  last  long  ;  the  old 
man  died,  and  his  successor  was  less  kindly  in- 
clined towards  the  poor  Jew  boy. 

In  summer,  David  accompanied  his  brother  to 
those  public  gardens,  in  which  bands  of  music 
played,  and  where  people  went  in  large  numbers. 
Naturally  enough,  the  children  could  only  enjoy 
the  music  outside  ;  but,  all  at  once,  David  thought 
of  a  little  plan  by  which  he  could  earn  some- 
thing. Soon  he  stepped  forward,  the  shoe-brush 
in  his  hand,  towards  all  comers,  and  carefully 
brushed  the  dusty  boots  of  old  and  young  gen- 
tlemen ;  then  he  offered  tooth-picks,  (cut  by  him- 
self) for  sale ;  then  neatly  turned  matches : 
sometimes  simple  nosegays  of  wood  or  meadow 
flowers,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  giving  a  certain 
air  of  elegant  arrangement.  He  always  earned 
a  few  groschens,  which  he  took  home,  and,  tying 
them  up  in  an  old  handkerchief,  hid  them  under 
his  pillow.  In  all  this,  David  was  of  no  use.  He 
sate  quietly  behind  the  hedge,  as  far  as  possible 
fixim  the  orchestra,  so  that  the  tones  penetrated 
to  him,  vague  and  soft,  and  his  fancy  mingled  the 
chords  and  melodies  as  his  soul  dreamed  they 
should  be.  When  he  returned  home,  he  would 
sing  for  hours  to  himself,  brushing  the  old  clothes 
that  his  mother  had  to  carry  out,  with  a  spark- 
ling face.  Jacob  often  scolded  him  for  being 
dull  and  awkward ;  David,  with  tearful  eyes, 
would  own  that  his  brother  was  right,  and  then 
would  take  his  place,  outside  the  garden,  with 
some  flowers ;  but  he  would  begin  to  tremble 
when  the  first  tone  reached  him,  he  would  let  his 
fall  his  flowers,  or  shake  them  in  the  lap  of  the 
first  child  he  saw,  and  creep  into  his  corner. 

"  Mother,  if  you  could  only  be  there  once,  and 
hear  what  I  hear !"  he  of^en  said,  before  going  to 
sleep,  to  the  poor  Sarah,  who  used  to  sit  up, 
mending  her  children's  scanty  wardrobe ;  "  you 
would  forget  all  your  troubles  and  your  sad  life, 
and  be  as  rich  and  as  merry  as  I.  Come  and 
hear  it  once  !"  "  It  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  us, 
if  mother  wanted  to  staiid  there  and  hoar  the 
music  !"  cried  out  Jacob  unkindly.     "  Who  would 


then  prepare  our  victuals  ?  You,  perhaps !" 
And  David  turned  sadly  away ;  but  Sarah  car- 
essingly smoothed  the  soft  hair  of  her  darling, 
and  said  :  "  If  your  father  had  lived,  you  should 
have  learned  an  instrument,  and  who  knows,  but 
David  might  have  made  his  parents  rich  ?" 

The  boys  were  about  eleven  years  old,  when  a 
remarkable  chance  influenced  their  whole  future 
destiny.     A  celebrated  pianist,  on  his  journey  to 
Vienna,  passed  through  the   native  city  ot  the 
brothers,  and  proposed  to  give  a  concert  there. 
As  his  fame   was   universal,  tickets   were   very 
much  sought  for,  although  they  were  sold  at  a 
high  price.     Jacob  and  David  stood,  long  before 
the  commencement  of  the  concert,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  hall ;  the  first  placed  himself  close  by  the 
treasury,  and  watched  and  counted  with  astonish- 
ment the  receipts  of  the  ticket  vender.     "  Who 
would  think  it  would  be  brought  so  far  ?"  he  said 
half  aloud   to   his  brother.      "  We  will  ask,  and 
perhaps  they  will  allow  us  to  listen  behind   the 
door,"    answered    the    other,    misunderstandinof 
Jacob's  exclamation.     The  boys  asked  the  porter, 
but   the  door-keeper  would  not  allow,  or   even 
hear  of  such  a  thing."      What  do  you  Jew  boys 
know  about   music,"  said   he   roughly :    "  What 
has   put  it  into  your  heads  to  freeze  behind  the 
door  ?"      "  Oh,  I  would   do  more  than  that  for 
music  !"  cried  David.      "  No — it  is  true ;  behind 
the  door  is  no  use,"  interrupted  Jacob ;  "  there  I 
could   not  see  him  play  :  and  I  must  find  it  out 
from  him,  I  must  get  as  rich  as  he  is  !"     "  Here 
are  two  tickets  for  the  children,"  said  an  elegant, 
pale  gentleman,  who  had,  unobserved,  heard  the 
last   part  of  the   conversation  ;  "  and   after   the 
concert,  wait  for  me ;  I  wish  to  talk   with  you." 
The  castellan  bowed  low.      "  That  was  himself," 
said  he,  delightedly,  after  a  pause,  to  the  supris- 
ed  boys.      "  He  looks  just  like  other  men,"  mur- 
mui  ,^  Jacob.      "  This   art   cannot   be   magic  !" 
David  kissed  the  cards,  and  pressed  them  in  his 
hands,   anxiously   looking   round,   lest  any   one 
should  endeavor  to  tear  his  treasure  from  him. 
The  concert  commenced  with  Mozart's  overture 
to  Don  Juan.      Jacob  had  courageously  taken  a 
place  close  to  the  orchestra  ;  above  all,  he  wished 
to  see  the  artist  play ;  more  he  did  not  desire. 

David  had  been  separated  from  him,  and  sat 
behind  a  pillow  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  As  the 
sublime  music  rolled  towards  him,  and  shook  the 
pillars  like  a  Samson,  the  veil  was  torn  from 
David's  eyes :  "  that  is  true  music,"  lie  felt  and 
acknowledged.  His  trembling  hands  sought  each 
other ;  his  fragile  body  leaned  against  the  pillar  ; 
so  received  he  the  greeting  of  IVrozart's  lofty 
genius.  There  are  privileged  souls,  that  can 
comprehend,  in  a  moment  of  rapture,  things, 
over  which  others  brood  for  half  a  life.  Such  a 
one  was  David.  He  understood  the  glory  of 
Mozart,  whose  name  he  read  with  difiieulty  on 
the  programme,  thanks  to  his  Jewish  school. 
"  To  create  such  wonders  as  he '"  thought  the 
boy,  and  heard  not  how  the  stranger  virtuoso  ran 
up  and  down  the  piano,  flew,  stormed,  murmui-- 
ed,  he  heard  not  the  applause  of  the  multitude  ; 
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he  first  eaaie  to  himself  amid  the  warm  waves  of 
the  flower  bedecked  stream  that  flows  through 
Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony. 

As  in  a  dream,  his  brother  led  him  away,  at 
the  close  of  the  concert :  as  in  a  dream,  he  heard 
the  question  of  the  stranger  artist:  "What  do 
you  -wish  to  become,  you  poor  little  rascals?" 
Then  a  bright  enthusiasm  overpowered  him,  he 
raised  his  wonderfully  beautiful  eyes  to  the  ques- 
tioner, and  answered,  "  I  will  become  a  Moaart !' 
"  And  1  will  learn  to  play  and  make  money  like 
you  !"  cried  Jacob.  The  rich  and  celebrated 
virtuoso  laughed,  and  otrered  to  bring  both  boys 
to  Berlin,  and  to  have  them  instructed  there  in 
music  by  an  excellent  master,  at  his  expense,  for 
two  years.  Let  not  any  one  be  astonished ;  it 
was  not  an)'  one  that  excited  the  artist  to  this  ; 
neither  was  it  any  deep  interest  in  music  ;  it  was 
only  a  fancy.  The  great  man  wished  to  create 
interest  in  himself  by  the  most  piquant  means, 
and  this  opportunity  seemed  thrown  in  his  way. 
His  aim  was  reached,  and  he  satisfied ;  the  ro- 
mantic story  went  the  round  of  the  papers,  ac- 
companied by  pompous  additions  and  remarks, 
that  secured  for  his  magnanimity  its  full  value. 
"  In  two  years,  I  shall  come  back  to  Bei-lin,"  he 
said  to  the  boys,  "  then  I  shall  see  what  you  have 
learnt,  and  shall  take  further  care  of  the  indus- 
trious one."  About  poor  Sarah,  there  was  no 
question,  naturally  enoiigh.  "  The  Jewess  will 
be  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  her  children  ;  those 
folks  will  sell  anything  I"  So  it  was  said.  Cer- 
tainly the  true  mother  did  not  oppose  the  gen- 
erous artist's  plan,  when  it  was  laid  before  her. 
God  alone  saw  her  tears,  saw  how  she  wrung  her 
hands,  now  that  she  was  alone ;  heard  the  cry  of 
pain  that  was  forced  from  her  maternal  heart. 
After  this,  she  went  about  as  usual,  buying  and 
selling  old  clothes  ;  she  only  grew  old  fast,  stoop- 
ed more,  and  had  always  red  eyes.  No  one  ask- 
ed her  why,  however.  "  In  two  years  I  shall 
have  become  a  Mozart,  and  then  I  will  come 
back  for  you,"  said  David  at  parting ;  and  Sarah 
thou<»ht  of  his  words  over  and  over  again.  Two 
years  past  away  ;  then  the  letter-carrier  brought 
a  letter  to  the  poor  Jewess  in  her  narrow,  gloomy 
room.  She  tremblingly  lit  a  lamp  on  account  of 
this  wonderful  event,  opened,  and  found  by  the 
uncertain,  and  hardly  to  be  deciphered  signature, 
that  her  darling  David  had  written  the  letter. 
For  a  long  time  her  tears  prevented  her  reading 
it;  at  length  the  letters  became  disentangled. 
Sarah  passed  half  the  night  in  reading,  and  when 
she  had  finished  the  last  line,  she  fell,  without 
consciousness,  with  her  tired  hand  on  the  hard 
table.     Here  is  the  letter. 

"  They  have  told  me,  dear  mother,  that  I  am 
soon  to  travel  far  away ;  but  of  my  return  I  know 
nothing.  Only  I  must  comfort  you  about  the 
new  separation,  and  tell  you  that  I  have  not  be- 
come a  Mozart,  lest  you  fret  too  much  about  your 
child.  If  you  should  not  hear  any  thing  of  David 
for  a  long  time,  do  not  grieve;  they  will  soon 
tell  you  where  I  am  gone.  How  many  days 
have  passed  since  I  kissed  you  for  the  last  time  ! 
How  gladly  would  I  press  my  cheek  to  your  dear 
good  face  !  Did  you  cry  much  about  us  ?  I  have 
wept  for  you,  and  been  very  unhappy,  but  now 
all  is  over,  and  I  am  more  happy  than  I  can  tell 
you.  Mother,  they  wanted  to  make  me  learn  all 
sorts  of  strange  things,  "  if  I  would  become  a 
Mozart,"  they  said  I  must  learn  the  notes,  study 
thorough  bass,   and  go  through  a  course ;  and 


then  they  screwed  my  hands  fast  to  the  key 
board,  and  at  first  they  only  let  mo  play  five 
tones^  and  then  eight,  and  so  on.  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  hear  music,  as  that  only  distracts  the 
attention,  my  master  said.  He  would  not  l&t  me 
go  out  either;  and  afterwards,  only  now  aad 
then,  for  a  few  minutes.  But  don't  cry  about  it, 
dear  mother;  a  tree  stood  before  the  window  »f 
my  little  room,  and  so  near,  that  I  could  take  hold 
of  its  dear  leaves,  so  I  had  enough  of  the  sweet 
green.  If  I  had  learned  better,  they  would  have 
given  me  more  freedom ;  but  I  deserved  the  pun- 
ishment, I  was  so  unteachable,  so  stupid,  I  could 
understand  and  remember  nothing  !  Ah,  music 
that  is  learned  in  this  way,  must  be  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  I  have  always  dreamed  about ; 
there  must  be  a  very  different  music  from  the 
learned  one,  or  else  Mozart  would  never  have 
been.  Is  it  not  so,  mother  ?  Within  me,  it  is 
forever  singing  and  sounding ;  but  so  different 
from  that  outside  !  who  can  understand  all  these 
learned  words !  those  thick  and  thin,  small  and 
large  notes,  how  they  troubled  me  !  They  danc- 
ed up  and  down  before  like  spectres,  they  nodded 
at  me,  they  clambered  up  and  down  the  lines, 
and  threw  all  sorts  of  summersets.  Sometimes  I 
almost  lost  ray  senses  with  anxiety,  when  the 
grave  eyes  of  my  master  watched  me,  and  asked 
what  all  the  signs  and  names  were,  and  I  did  not 
know.  He  could  not  tell  how  mad  the  black 
things  were,  that  he  asked  me  about !  "  To  pun- 
ish your  idleness,  you  shall  not  have  any  supper," 
so  it  was  often  said.  And  then,  another,  hunger 
pained  me  almost  as  much  as  the  thought  that  I 
never,  never  could  become  a  Mozart !  Late  in 
the  evening  was  the  pleasantest  time  for  me ;  then 
I  sat  down  to  the  little  piano,  because  I  know 
that  no  one  would  hear  how  I  played.  Whether 
I  played,  or  whether  a  higher  power  moved  my 
stiff",  awkward  fingers,  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
organ  sounded  like  that  in  the  Christian  church 
where  I  used  to  listen ;  and  then  I  felt  neither 
pain,  sorrow,  hunger,  or  longing.  But  one  even- 
ing, my  master  came  home  earlier  than  usual, 
and  hearing  me  play,  came  up  stairs,  and  scolded 
me  for  a  foolish  dreamer  and  jingler.  The  next 
day,  he  had  the  piano  taken  into  his  room,  where 
only,  I  was  allowed  to  play  now,  and  not  at  all  in 
the  evening.  I  was  separated  from  my  brother 
at  the  first ;  he  is  much  farther  advanced  than  I, 
and  learns  a  great  dqal,  they  say.  The  long 
weary  days,  the  dark  lonely  evenings  made  me 
ill  at  last,  good  mother,  and  in  my  sickness  I  saw 
you  plainly  at  my  bedside,  and  you  dried  my 
forehead,  and  smoothed  the  pillow  with  your  dear 
hands.  And  then  you  heard  the  Mozart  music, 
that  I  always  hear,  with  me  !  Mother,  I  know 
what  harmony  is,  although  I  could  not  compre- 
hend thorough  bass  very  well ;  I  know  what  real 
music  is,  and  my  soul  will  long  for  it,  so  long  as 
I  can  feel.  But  my  soul  will  not  stay  with  me 
any  more  !  I  am  going  far  away,  to  the  golden 
source  of  tones.  I  was  myself  a  lost  tone,  to 
which  no  fitting  accord  could  be  found  on  earth. 
Now  you  know  what  journey  I  meant,  dear 
mother.  You  must  permit  it  to  me.  They  are 
all  so  kind  to  me  ;  our  protector,  Mr.  G.,  is  here ; 
I  live  with  him,  and  see  a  garden  from  my  win- 
dows, and  not  far  off  there  is  a  church,  from 
which  the  tones  of  the  organ  float,  and  talk  to  me 
like  brothers.  I  am  so  happy ;  I  feel  that  I  shall 
dissolve  away  like  a  tone  in  the  soft  night  air. 
Good  night,  mother;  your  Sabbath  will  come 
too."  David. 


On  the  edge  of  the  letter,  Jacob  had  written 
these  words  in  a  firm  hand  :  "  My  brother  is 
d€3fl!  it  was  the  best  tiling  for  him;  he  was  not 
fit  for  work  a»d  fatigue.  When  I  can  come  to 
you,  I  da  not  fenow ;  but  poor,  I  will  never  come. 
Mr.  8.  has  ebtained  a  place  for  me  in  the  great 
musical  aaademy."  Ten  years  had  passed  since 
the  arrival  of  the  above  letter  rn  the  mean  room 
of  poor  Sarah,  when  it  was  rsported  that  a  dis- 
tinguishsd  youwt  pianist,  psfwl  of  the  celebrated 
G.  was  coming  to  P.,  and  wwtld  probably  give  a 
concert  there.  Musi<,-al  and  other  papers  had 
already  borne  the  name  of  Giaeomo  S.  through 
all  Germany;  all  were  agreed  as  to  his  extraor- 
dinary mechanical  dexterity,  and  lately,  interest 
in  the  young  artist  had  been  e^scited  to  the  high- 
est degree.  It  was  said,  that  at  a  concert,  which 
he  had  given  in  Cracow,  he  had  won  the  heart 
of  a  very  rich  Russian  lady,  and  that  he  was  now 
married  to  her.  Tickets  were  obtained  in  good 
time,  as  the  concert  promised  to  be  an  overflow- 
ing success.  One  evening,  an  elegant  travelling 
carriage  stopped  before  the  B.  hotel,  the  most 
fashionable  hotel  in  the  town  ;  a  little  gentleman 
stepped  from  it,  and  carefiilly  handed  out  a  slen- 
der lady,  wrapped  up  in  handsome  fiirs.  The 
•rooms  had  been  already  bespoken,  and  also  warm- 
ed and  lighted  for  the  anxiously  expected  Mr. 
Giaeomo  S.  and  his  wife.  Scarcely  had  Giaeomo 
entered  the  room,  when  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  said  restlessly  to  the  lady,  "  I  have  a  ^n'sit  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  concert,  my  dear  Trina,  so 
you  must  prepare  yourself  to  pass  an  hour  or 
two  alone.  I  will  first  unpack  some  books 
for  you."  He  did  so.  The  blonde  lady  stood 
before  a  large  loooking-glass,  arranging  her  hah-, 
smoothing  her  laces  and  the  folds  of  her  heavy 
satin  dress.  With  an  ill-humored  expression,  she 
turned  her  refined,  cold  face  to  her  husband,  and 
said,  "  But,  my  dear,  I  thought  we  were  going  to 
the  opera ;  and  is  it  not  already  six  o'clock  ?" 
"  No,  you  must  give  up  the  idea ;  I  have  some- 
thing of  more  consequence  to  do.  To-morrow 
we  shall  be  surrounded  by  company ;  pray  recon- 
cile yourself  to  the  short  loneliness  of  this  even- 
ing." Madame  pouted.  Monsieur  wrapped  him- 
self in  his  cloak,  (for  it  was  winter,)  and  left  the 
hotel  on  foot.  He  went  through  several  narrow 
streets,  with  a  hurried  step,  and  came  at  length 
to  the  poorest  street  of  all ;  it  was  almost  dark, 
but  he  found  the  house  he  sought  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, ascended  an  old  staircase,  and  knocked  at 
a  low  door.  A  weak  voice  told  him  to  enter,  and 
Jacob  stood  before  his  mother  Sarah.  The  poor 
lamp  that  burned  in  the  street,  threw  a  dim  light 
into  the  room  ;  the  old  Jewess  sat  with  her  back 
resting  against  the  ■itbII,  motionless  as  a  statue. 
"  Who  is  there  ?"  she  asked,  without  stii-ring,  or 
opening  her  eyes ;  the  old  woman  had  become 
blind  through  much  weeping.  "  It  is  Jacob, 
mother !"  answered  the  son,  and  kissed  her  thin 
hands  with  all  the  piety  that  characterizes  the 
Jews  in  their  personal  relations  with  their  pa- 
rents. "  Come  here,  and  let  me  bless  you,"  she 
said  softly,  but  without  joy,  or  even  emotion. 
As  he  approached,  she  rose  up,  felt  his  face  and 
his  clothes,  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead  ;  but 
all  with  an  utter  absence  of  haste  or  feeling — as 
though  she  had  caressed  her  son  but  an  hour  be- 
fore. "  You  are  still  poor,  good  mother,"  said 
Jacob  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  surveyed 
the  chamber,  and  found  all  as  he  had  left  it, 
twelve  years  ago ;  the  boys  bed,  the  old  clothes 
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that  tlicy  had  worn,  the  little  bench  by  the  stove, 
their  seats,  and  the  large  old  table.  "  I  am  now 
rich,"  he  proceeded,  "  and  you  shall  be  rich  with 
me  T'  His  once  hard,  sharp  voice  sounded  mild, 
and  over  his  plain  fncc  glided  an  expression  of 
gentle  kindliness,  as  he  spoke  to  her.  Sarah 
smiled  a  weary  smile  and  leaned  back.  "  What 
does  my  Jacob  call  rich  7"  she  murmured,  "  I 
know  only  one  riches,  and  you  cannot  give  it  to 
me  again ;  you  know  what  buried  treasure  I 
mean."  "  I  know  it,  poor  mother,  David  is  dead, 
he  could  not  bear  anything,  but  I  could,  else  I 
should  not  have  become  rich.  You  know  that 
this  fearful  iron  will  is  the  inheritance  of  our 
down-trodden  people ;  we  have  a  will  that  over- 
comes and  attains  everything ;  he  had  it  not, 
therefore  he  died.  I  wished  to  learn  music,  not 
because  I  loved  it,  no  !  but  because  in  those  days 
it  enriches  one  sooner  than  any  other  art,  there- 
fore I  learned  it.  They  have  trodden  me  under 
foot,  tossed  me  about,  beaten  me  Tike  a  dog :  I 
would  have  suffeied  hunger  and  a  tliousand  mor- 
tifications ;  all,  all,  because  I  xvUkd.  Now  all  is 
over,  honor  and  riches  are  mine,  and  you  shall 
be  glad  again,  mother  T  "  Leave  me  my  child,  I 
have  no  desires,  for  me  there  is  neither  sorrow  or 
joy  again  ;  I  wait  my  Sabbath.  But  the  working 
day  has  lasted  longer  than  I  hoped ;  I  am  so 
tired  !"  "  Mother,  come  with  me,  I  will  serve 
and   honor  you,  you  shall  live  in   sunshine,  my 

wife  also "  "  Jehovah  bless  her,  if  she  values 

me  with  the  warmth  of  the  children  of  our  race  !" 
"  I  have  become  a  Christian,  mother !  thus  alone 
could  I  win  th«  respect  I  desired ;  no  one  can 
throw  "  Jew-fellow  "  at  me  again  !"  "  Be  rich 
and  honored;  but  leave  me  to  die  poor  and  des- 
pised T  "  But  my  wife,  who  gnve  me  her  hand 
and  heart,  won  by  my  talent ;  she  wi!l  love  you, 
my  mother."  "  Your  mother,  perlmps  •,  the  poor 
Jewess,  never '."  Jacob  was  silent,  he  thought  of 
his  aristocratic  Trina  with  her  cold  eyes  and 
proud  manners ;  of  her  haughty  relations ;  and 
he  sighed  and  gnashed  his  teeth.  "  Go,  my  son," 
said  the  old  woman,  after  a  long  silence,  "  let  me 
sleep  in  peace!  my  longed  for  Sabbath  will  soon 
break  over  my  weary  head,  and  bring  me  joy  and 
rest ;  I  wait  patiently  T  "  In  three  days  I  give 
my  concert,  the  morning  after  I  will  come  back 
to  yo«,  then  you  must  follow  me."  Sarah  shook 
her  head  softly,  laid  both  hands  on  her  son's 
head,  murmureil  a  blessing,  and  Jacob  left  the 
little  room.  He  went  to  the  Rabbi,  told  him 
who  he  was,  and  gave  him  money  for  his  isother. 
He  must  get  her  handsome  rooms,  a  soft  bed,  ser- 
vants like  those  of  a  distinguished  lady,  and  all 
by  th«  next  day.  The  Rabbi  promised  to  attend 
to  everything.  With  a  lieav}-  heart  Jacob  re- 
turned to  his  hotel.  His  young  wife  was  grace- 
fully stretched  out  in  a  chaise  longue,  turning 
the  leaves  of  Heine's  "  Book  of  Songs."  "  Have 
you  amused  yourself,  Trina  V"  asked  her  husband 
absently.  "  With  this  little  Jew  ?  Fi  done  !" 
answered  she,  throwing  the  book  on  the  table 
with  a  gesture  of  contempt.  The  last  place  was 
filled,  at  Mr.  Giacomo  S.'s  concert,  as  people  an- 
ticipated ;  the  virtuoso  was  received  with  a  storm 
of  applause,  and  the  almost  princely  toilette  of 
his  young  wife  attracted  every  one's  remark.  He 
played  a  brilliant  fantasia  on  themes  from  Mey- 
erbeer's "  Prophet."  Every  one  held  his  breath, 
while  the  artist,  in  a  magical  piano,  played  the 
begging  song  of  poor  Fides.  As  this  touching 
song  died  away,  and  the  entranced  listeners  cried 


"  encore  !"  a  poor  hearse  passed  through  the  city, 
on  its  way  to  the  Jewish  burying  ground.  This 
also  was  a  beggar,  who  was  then  carried  to  her 
rest ;  the  Sabbath  of  the  patient  Sarah  had  dawn- 
ed at  last ;  she  entered  into  eternal  glory. 
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Remembered  Music, 

When  by  sweet  chance  we  find  a  violet, 
Shieliled  from  hot  June  fires  in  some  dim  grot, 
Cloistered  and  cool,  with  dripping  rock -dews  wet, — 
How  the  fresh  flower  makes  April  of  the  spot, 
And  wafts  the  lovely  spring  time  back  again, 
With  her  pale  suns,  her  tender  forest  hue, 
Her  opal  skies,  her  stir  of  silvery  rain, 
On  the  faintest  breatli  of  perfumed  petals  blue  ! 

Thus,  he  who  hears  in  age  some  gentle  strain, 
Though  long  unheard,  beloved,  remembered  well, 
Feels  youthful  life  and  love  his  heart  and  brain 
Kenew,  and  through  Ins  weary  pulses  swell, — 
And,  half  forgot  time's  sadder,  riper  love, 
He  roams  in  song  through  Springs  that  are  no  more. 
Fanny  Malonb  Raymond. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Mozart's  Magic  Flute. 

BY   A.    OULreiCHEFF. 
vContinued  from  page  370.) 

In  the  first  act,  including  the  finale,  we  see 
Mozart  and  Scliikaneder  reign  and  abdicate  b}' 
turns,  as  did  the  two  kings  of  Sparta.  After  the 
Quintet  No.  6,  came  the  Terzet  No.  7,  and  the 
Duet  No.  8,  to  which  the  head  of  the  enterprise 
had  an  exclusive  and  indisputable  right.  Tlie 
Terzet  begins  with  a  share  of  seriousness,  and 
ends  with  the  meeting  of  Papageno  and  Monos- 
tatos,  each  of  whom  takes  the  other  for  the  devil, 
with  exclamations  of  terror.  It  has  the  merit  of 
being  very  short,  and  therein  Mozart  commonly 
had  the  advantage  of  his  colleague.  As  for  the 
duet,  it  is  written  with  Schikaneder's  best  ink, 
and  with  a  pen  sharpened  on  purpose  to  teach 
the  century  and  after  ages :  "  That  men,  who  are 
capable  of  feeling  love,  must  always  have  a  good 
heart ;  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  loomen  to  share 
these  sweet  impulses ;  that  man  and  looman,  rcoman 
and  man  border  upon  divinity : 

Mann  nnd  Weib 

TJnd  Weib  und  Mann 

Grenzen  an  die  Gottlieit  an. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  text,  in  which 
such  an  exalted  moral  sliines  in  the  splendor  of 
such  e.ialted  poetry,  a  duet,  at  once  erotic  and 
didactic,  between  the  heroine  and  the  buflToon  of 
the  piece,  could  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
musician.  One  must  needs  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  poor  ignoramus ;  one  had,  so  Herr  von  Nissen 
says,  to  make  him  change  his  work  five  times,  and 
almost  to  work  for  him.  There  is  a  pretty  gen- 
eral tradition  that  Schikaneder  himself  furnished 
the  motive  for  the  duet,  as  well  as  that  for  the 
bird-catcher's  song.  If  that  was  the  fact,  we  may 
believe  that  a  blind  swine  may  sometimes  find  an 
acorn,  for  tlie  duet  is  exactly  wdiat  it  should  be. 
Pamina,  one  of  the  noble  roles  in  the  score,  and 
Papageno,  a  low  comic  part,  mingle  their  voices 
in  the  praise  of  love.  Love  is  the  great  princi- 
ple of  equality ;  it  elevates  the  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  causes  the  great  to  descend  from  the 
heights  of  their  social  position.  These  extremes 
approach  each  other  morally,  and  therefore  the 
music  has  to  find  a  juste  milieu,  in  which  a  maid- 
en of  high  birth  and  high  musical  dignity,  and 
the  plebeian  bufibon  may  unite ;  the  one  without 


comprising  her  part,  the  other  without  claiming 
the  nobility  of  a  first  lyric  singer,  which  his  Pap- 
ageno nature  could  in  no  case  be  supposed  to 
reach.  From  this  point  of  view,  supposing  it 
properly  carried  out,  there  must  have  sprung  a 
composition  pleasant  sounding  and  appreciable  to 
every  one,  which  should  be  extremely  popular,- 
but  not  low  and  common  like  the  duet  between 
Papageno  and  Papagena,  who  are  two  homogen- 
eous natures.  This  problem  is  solved  in  the 
duet:  Bei  Miinnern,  toelche  Liebe  fuhkn.  Never 
did  a  simpler  melody  ravish  all  hearers.  It  still 
never  fails  to  please,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  so 
often  heard  in  public  and  in  private ;  for  there  is 
no  mother  of  a  family  or  grandmother  in  all  Ger- 
many, who  will  not  remember  having  sung,  at 
first  with  her  husband,  during  the  honeymoon, 
and  afterwards  with  the  friends  of  the  house,  who 
happened  to  be  endorsed  with  tolerable  tenor 
voices:  Bei  Mannern,  &c. 

I  trust  my  readers  share  the  interest  with 
which  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  piece.  But  is  there 
anything  more  remarkable,  than  to  see  a  mu.sician 
of  talent,  of  ingrained  knowledge  and  fiery  soul, 
obliged  to  begin  a  work  five  times  over,  to  sub- 
mit like  a  simple  scholar  to  corrections,  which  the 
smallest  dabbler  in  notes  would  have  taken  as  an 
insult ;  accepting  the  musical  thoughts  of  Schik- 
aneder, instead  of  throwing  the  score  at  his  head  : 
and  why  ?  In  order  not  to  disoblige  this  shame- 
less good-for-nothing,  who  put  his  patience  to 
such  incredible  pi-oofs! 

The  Finale  No.  9,  begins  with  the  apparition 
of  the  three  boys.  I  say  apparition,  for  it  is  one 
in  the  music  ;  but  one  as  serene  and  peaceful,  as 
that  in  Don  Giovanni  was  terrible.  A  mild 
solemnity,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  might  call  it  a 
smile  of  everlasting  blessedness,  pervade  these 
transparent  chords,  which  seem  to  stream  forth 
from  the  mysterious  temple.  Involuntarily  the 
imagination  takes  its  flight  to  these  magic  realms, 
those  distant  unknown  lands,  in  wdiich  nothin" 
perishes  and  nothing  changes ;  in  which  the  stars 
know  no  rising  nor  setting;  in  which  the  body  is 
nourished  upon  gleaming  nectar,  and  the  soul 
quenches  its  thirst  from  an  ever  flowing  spring  of 
poesy.  Zum  Zielefiihrt  Dich  diese  Bahn.  (This 
path  leads  thee  to  the  goal )  The  wonderful 
coloring  in  this  transparent  harmony  sprinofs 
partly  from  the  use  of  a  means,  which  Mozart 
had  already  tried  so  successfully  in  the  fantastic 
scenes  in  Don  Juan,  and  which  consists  in  the 
continuous  prolongation  of  one  note.  Take 
away  from  this  tone-mass  the  C  which  is  held  out 
by  the  flutes,  clarinets  and  high  trouibones,  and 
you  will  hardly  recognize  the  piece,  although 
both  melody  and  harmony  remain  the  same. 
Let  us  try  to  account  to  ourselves  for  this  ana- 
logous process,  thus  employed  by  Jlozart  upon 
opposite  occasions. 

Be  the  character  of  a  vision  what  it  may,  love- 
ly or  terrible,  heavenly  or  hellish,  always  the  im- 
agination is  inclined  to  conceive  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  world  as  somehow  immove- 
able, which  proves  that  they  do  not  lead  our  or- 
ganic life ;  or  if  the  imagination  ascribes  any  sort 
of  gesture  to  them,  this  mysterious  gesture  al- 
ways seems  to  express  a  decree  of  fiite.  Generally 
we  believe,  that  their  motives  do  not  like  ours 
depend  on  any  act  of  will,  but  on  some  mood  of 
the  clement,  to  which  the  spirit  has  lent  corpo- 
real substance,  so  that  it  may  represent  itself  to 
thf^  organ  of  sight.      The  apparition  will  float  in 
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a  cloud  or  in  a  bluish  flame,  Tviich  serves  it  for  a 
moveable  frame,  while  the  features  of  the  spirit 
constantly  preserve  an  unchangeable  expression 
and  that  fixed  look,  in  which  no  beating  of  the 
heart  betrays  itself,  that  long  look  -which  dazzles, 
enchains,  disorganizes  the  living  creature  and 
would  annihilate  him,  either  through  rapture  or 
through  terror,  were  he  to  cling  to  it  too  long. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  note  which  is  held 
out  so  long.  But  since  on  the  other  hand  music 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  present  things 
objectively  and  subjectively  at  the  same  time, 
that  is  to  say,  to  point  at  the  same  time  the  ob- 
ject and  the  impressions  which  it  makes  upon  the 
one  who  contemplates  it,  the  prolonged  note 
must  sound  through  a  harmony,  which  follows  the 
fluctuations  of  the  psychological  emotion  awak- 
ened by  the  presence  of  the  supernatural  being. 
If  the  apparition  be  of  a  terrible  nature,  as  in 
Don  Juan  or  the  Freischiitz  (chorus  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Wolfs  Glen  scene),  then  this  emotion 
will  be  feverish,  bordering  on  madness,  accom- 
panied by  symptoms  touching  opposite  extremes  : 
feverish  excitement  and  cold  sweat,  motionless 
paralysis  and  convulsive  tremor.  Then  the  mod- 
ulation has  an  analogous  movement,  full  of  un- 
rest and  digression  ;  and  then  the  sustained  note 
presents  itself  under  very  various  allusions,  most 
remote  and  unforeseen.  If  on  the  contrary  the 
vision  be  of  a  blissful  character,  then  the  harmony 
must  reflect  that  hidden,  exquisite  tranquility,  in 
which  the  outward  man  seems  as  it  were  absorb- 
ed in  a  state  of  inspiration  ;  and  in  such  a  case 
the  sustained  note  must  be  limited  to  its  most 
obvious  harmonic  signification.  Accordingly  in 
the  Larghetto,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  we  meet 
it  only  as  the  fifth  of  the  tonic  chord  and  as  the 
ground  tone  of  the  dominant  chord,  with  and 
without  the  seventh.  How  simple,  and  yet  what 
a  magical  efliect ! 

After  the  Terzet  of  the  Genii  wo  find  still  sev- 
eral remarkable  particulars  in  the  finale  of  the 
first  act.  There  is  a  beautiful  nhligato  Recitative, 
and  beautiful  answers  of  the  invisible  chorus  to 
Tamino'a  questions  ;  there  is  a  very  fine  Canon 
in  two  voices,  a  dialogue  constructed  with  great 
art  and  loveliness  upon  a  given  instrumental 
figure  :  Nun  stoker  Jiingling  fNow,  proud  youth, 
&c.)  ;  and  the  last  chorus,  Presto,  a  sort  of  hurrah  ! 
in  honor  of  Sarastro,  so  that  the  curtain  may 
come  down  livelily  and  brilliantly.  Nevertheless 
we  may  call  this  Finale  the  weakest  that  has  flow- 
ed from  Mozart's  pen  The  reason  is,  that  it  is 
nothing  like  a  finale  in  the  libretto.  Instead  of 
a  dramatic  succession  of  scenes,  a  lively,  com- 
pact and  progressive  action,  we  have  here  nothing 
but  little  tableaux,  each  in  its  own  special  frame 
and  separated  from  one  another  by  change  of 
decoration.  Moreover  these  little  tableaux  are 
wretched  to  the  last  degree,  anti-dramatio  and 
anti-lyrical.  Tamino  blows  upon  the  flute,  and 
the  beasts  listen ;  then  the  bird-catcher  and  the 
princess,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  fly,  stop  to 
extol  in  thirds  the  advantages  of  a  good  pair  of 
legs ;  Schnelle  Fiisse,  &c. ;  then  the  Moors,  danc- 
ing to  the  tinkle  of  the  bells  ;  then  Sarastro,  who 
returns  from  the  chase  and  orders  that  the  bas- 
tinado be  administered  to  Monostatos,  while  they 
are  singing  of  his  wisdom,  of  which  he  is  just 
here  giving  such  a  shining  proof  How  could  one 
out  of  all  this,  I  ask,  make  such  a  Finale  as  we 
find  in  Don  Juan  and  in  Cosi  fan  iutte  ? 


Mks. 
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Letters  on  Musical  Subjects. 
II. 

Kemble.  —  Mendelssohn's   Scotch  Stm- 

PHO.MT. 

My  dear  friend,  —  I  wish  you  had  heard  Mrs. 
Kemble  read  Twelfth  Night.  There  is  music  in  her 
voice,  and  her  reading  is  a  fine  study  for  any  lover 
and  student  of  music.  A  wonderful  compass  of 
voice,  tenderness  and  strength  combined  in  an  unu- 
sual degree,  and  a  most  artistic  modulation  of  this 
beautiful  organ  make  these  readijgs  an  absolute  en- 
joyment to  any  musical  person,  apart  from  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  pronounced.  It  reminded  me  most 
of  the  melodrama,  such  as  you  remember  perhaps  in 
the  last  part  of  the  Egmont  music,  where  the  spoken 
words  are  accompanied  by  the  sweet  and  mellow 
chords  of  the  orchestra.  At  times  Mrs.  Kenible's 
voice  wonld  actually  be  just  on  the  verge  between 
declamation  and  singing.  But  most  artistic,  musi- 
cally considered,  were  her  cadences.  With  perfect 
taste  she  made  the  lingering  word  sway  to  and  fro  on 
the  crest  of  the  falling  and  rising  tone-wave,  timing 
each  falling  tone  most  feelingly.  Now  drawing  out 
the  tone  and  rising,  then  shortening  it  and  musically 
falling  to  the  closing  tone  of  the  cadence,  she  might 
teach  the  musician  true  taste  and  that  most  difficult 
part  of  a  melody,  the  cadence  of  feeling. 

It  was  a  musical  tre.it  to  me,  to  hear  her  in  the 
character  of  Viola.  There  is  a  kind  of  "timbre,"  as 
the  French  call  it,  in  her  voice,  a  most  touching  vi- 
bration, a  lovely  tinge  of  musical  sweetness,  which 
comes  as  near  a  music.il  expression  as  the  spoken 
word  is  capable  of  doing.  I  confess  to  having  re- 
ceived a  new  impression  of  the  musical  qualities  of 
the  human  voice. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  letter,  to  speak  of 
her  rendering  the  comic  parts  of  Maria  and  Sir  Toby. 
Several  passages  in  Olivia's  part  were  very  nearly 
read  in  the  same  touching  and  musical  manner  as 
that  of  Viola  was  throughout.  It  docs  not  belong 
here  to  say  how  natural  was  her  laugh.  But  after 
all,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  music  in  that  too. 
Much  might  be  said  in  admiration  of  the  comic  ex- 
pression in  her  voice.  But  this  belongs  to  the  dra- 
matic critic  and  we  really  feel  our  inability  to  do  jus- 
tice to  so  excellent  a  subject  were  this  paper  and  this 
letter  devoted  to  dramatic  art. 

I  know  it  happens  to  you  as  to  all  lovers  of  music, 
that  sometimes  snatches  of  melodies  from  the  works 
of  the  great  masters,  whom  you  hold  so  dear,  will 
probably  come  to  your  mind  at  an  event  or  a  passage 
in  a  poem  analogous  to  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
the  music.  I  suppose  it  was  from  having  heard  it 
only  last  week  that  the  beautiful  harmonious  close  of 
the  piece,  so  well  rounded  off  by  Mrs.  Kemble 
through  the  omission  of  the  last  scene  with  Malvolio, 
recalled  the  comforting,  contented  intermezzo  of  tlie 
last  movement  in  the  Beethoven  Quintnor  we  heard 
last  week.  I  write  it  down  here,  to  remind  you  of 
it,  and  perhaps  incite  you  to  read  over  that  beauti- 
ful composition  (op.  29  in  C,  the  second  of  the 
Quintuors).     Itninsthus: 

Andante  con  moto  e  scherzoso. 
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There  are  certain  characteristic  elements  in 
music  of  nations  who  lead  a  solitary  life,  so  strongly 
marked  that  you  recognize  them  at  once  again,  wher- 
ever you  find  them.  You  may  have  heard  a  few 
Russian  songs  and  you  never  mistake  any  Russian 
melody  for  that  of  another  nation.     The  same  it  is 


with  Hungarian  melodies.  I  forget  if  we  ever  played 
together  the  Rondo  for  four  hands  on  Hungarian  mel- 
odies by  Schubert.  But  if  you  do  not  know  it,  play 
it  with  some  one,  by  all  means.  After  you  know  it 
once,  you  will  ever  again  find  any  Hungarian  melody 
among  a  thousand.  The  same  it  is  with  Scotch  airs. 
Mendelssohn,  who  had  the  finest  susceptibility,  wliich 
frequently  helped  to  make  up  for  the  true  spark  of 
the  Promethean  fire,  infused  into  his  characteristic 
Symphonies,  the  Italian  and  the  Scotch,  the  character 
of  those  countries  and  nations,  unmistakeably.  Any 
one  that  has  seen  Italy  or  has  heard  Scotch  national 
airs  and  the  national  bagpipe,  feels  this  at  once.  And 
as  it  is  a  part  of  human  nature  to  be  impressed  by 
the  surroundings  of  time  or  scenery,  to  depend  in  all 
one's  aspirations,  feelings,  pnnciples  and  the  way  of 
conducting  life  on  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  on  which  we  live,  so  we  find  the  ex- 
pression of  these  influences  in  all  Art.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  a  Murillo  to  saturate  his  pic- 
tures with  that  mellow  warmth  of  tints,  which  the 
sunny,  genial  clime  of  Spain  infuses  in  the  complex- 
ion of  her  men  and  women,  no  less  than  in  the  hill- 
sides and  plains,  running  over  with  the  same  rich 
shades  of  color,  if  he  had  been  living  in  Germany 
for  instance.  Bach  or  Beethoven  could  not  have 
written  their  works  as  they  wrote  them,  with  that  full- 
ness of  sentiment  in  a  stem,  often  austere,  or  at  least 
energetic  and  strong  form,  if  they  had  been  living  in 
Italy,  where  all  is  brightness,  and  where  a  laughing 
sky  overspreads  the  beautiful  forms  of  all  things  on 
earth  with  a  resplendent,  graceful  mildness  of  bliss- 
Nor  could  Homer  have  written  his  poems  with  their 
clear  forms  of  plastic  perfection  if  his  lot  had  been 
cast  in  a  more  northern  country,  under  a  leaden  sky, 
with  a  gray  sea  instead  of  a  cerulean  one.  Nor 
would  Ossian's  poems  present  forms  so  indistinct 
and  nebulous  if  the  singer  or  singers  had  enjoyed  a 
country  less  overspread  by  mists  and  heaths. 

Tlins  Mendelssohn,  returning  from  his  journey  in 
Scotland,  reproduced  his  impressions  of  country  and 
nationality  in  his  Symphony,  just  as  he  did  in  the 
Italian.  But  there  is  a  keynote  to  all  great  works- 
And  it  seems  to  me  interesting  to  find  it  and  follow 
its  modulations  and  changes  as  it  passes  through  the 
process  of  idealizing  in  the  hands  of  the  Artist. 
Now,  as  I  do  not  remember,  if  I  ever  mentioned  to 
you  the  key  note  to  this  Scotch  Symphony,  I  ■will 
transcribe  here  the  first  part  of  the  air  called  "Toung 
Charles,"  and  j-on  m.iy  find  yourself,  which  part  of 
the  Symphony  was  suggested  by  it.  Nor  will  you 
have  any  difficulty  in  at  once  recognizing  it. 

Young  Charles-  Seoteb. 
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__        cresc.  _ 

As  the  next  Philharmonic  concert  approaches,  it 
would  be  a  good  time  to  look  over  the  7th  Symphony 
by  Beethoven  again,  which  is  to  open  the  concert. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  20,  1860.  G.  A.  SCHMITT. 

P.  S.  Please  read  in  the  middle  of  the  first  letter 
the  sentence,  beginning  :  "  And  therefore  the  second 
movement,  .is a  consolation,  as  sweet  as  ever  lov- 
ing woman  whispered  "  &c.,  instead  of  "  sweeter 
than  ever."  S. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Diarist  Abroad. 

Vienna,  Dec.  1859.  —  Saw  Alfred  Jaeli,  to- 
day. Depend  upon  it  life  goes  not  hardly  with  him. 
He  has  been  giving  concerts  down  in  Trieste,  and  has 
various  engagements  soon  in  North  Germany.    He 
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will  give  none  here,  although  he  is  to  play  for  Vieux- 
temps.  It  is  like  seeing  a  bit  of  home  to  look  upon 
his  well-known,  kindly  face,  and  hear  him  speak  ot 
old  friends  "  orerthe  water."  He  showed  me  some 
of  his  latest  published  works,  which  now  number  up 
to  98.  Op.  96  is  "  La  Complaint,"  9.5,  "  Meditation 
Pactique,"  full  of  difficulties  I  imagine,  but  worthy 
of  him,  no  doubt. 

Dec.\%.  Helmesberger's  Quartet  concert.  The  Vi- 
ennese say  that  this  is  the  finest  of  quartets.  May 
be,  but  they  gave  a  very  tedious  programme,  which 
was  the  cause  of  general  dissatisfaction.  A  piece  for 
four  hands,  by  Schubert,  set  all  the  people  talking 
long  before  its  slow  length  came  to  an  end.  A  Mo- 
zart Quintet  restored  order  and  good  nature,  as  it 
should.  I  am  not  aware  that  Helmesberger  pretends 
to  be  a  great  virtuoso,  but  his  Quartet  playing  is  ex- 
quisite. 

Dec.  19.  Vienxtemps'  Quartet  Concert.  Quartet 
in  B  flat :  Mozart.  Sonata  by  Schumann,  pianoforte 
(Jaell),  violin  (Vieuxteraps).  Double  Quartet,  E 
minor,  No.  3,  Spohr,  in  which  Helmesberger  played 
first  Violin  of  the  first  Quartet.  C  sharp  minor 
Quartet,  Beethoven,  op.  131.  The  Spohr  piece  was 
voted  to  be  a  violin  solo,  with  continuous  accompani- 
ment of  three  stringed  instruments,  and  an  occasional 
ditto,  by  four  others.  I  noticed  what  has  often 
struck  me,  that  in  this  work  also,  Spohr  gave  no 
pleasure  save  to  practical  musicians,  and  some  of 
them  confessed  that  the  thing  was  tedious.  What  a 
contrast  between  the  playing  of  Helmesberger  and 
Vieuxtemps  !  The  former  gives  us  tones  clear,  sharp 
and  distinct  as  if  cut  in  crystal ;  the  latter  sweet,  de- 
licious, and  flute  like.  Jaell  with  too  much  modesty 
made  the  pianoforte  part  of  the  Sonate  rather  an  ac- 
companiment, than  an  integral  part  of  the  whole. 

I  see  by  a  late  number  of  Dwight's  Journal  that  the 
London  Athenaeum  learns  that  orchestral  masses  are 
banished  from  the  Vienna  churches.  Here  is  a  list 
of  these  performed  in  the  Court  chapel  for  some  time 
past.  Part  of  them  I  have  heard,  and  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  instruments,  or  of  most 
lightly  cultivated  boy's  voices,  capable  of  the  most 
florid  execution. 
JVotj.  1.  Mass  No.  16,  E  flat:  Eyhler. 
Graduate,  No.  2,  " 

Offertorium,  No.  8,  Eflat:  Salieri. 
2.  Requiem :  Aiblinger. 
6.  Mass,  No.  1,  in  B:  Nicolai. 

Graduale  and  Offertorium  :  Michajl  Haydn. 
13.  Mass:  'Weigl. 

Graduale  and  Offertorium  :  Weigl. 
15.  Mass.  Gradual  and  Offertorium :  Assmayer. 
20.  The  Nelson    Mass,  Gradual    and    Offertorium:  J. 

Haydu. 
27.  Mass:  Leo  Ha^sler.     (Publishad  at  Rome  iu  1592.) 
Gradual  and  Offertorium :  Rentier. 
Dec,  4.  Mass:  Lotti. 

Graduale :  Orlando  Tasso. 
Offertorium :  Vecchi. 
8.  Coronation  Mass,  Grad.  and  OEfertorium :  M.  Haydn. 
11.  Mass,  &c. ;  Assmayer. 
18.       "       "      Simon  Secllter. 

25.  '*       "       Assmayer. 

26.  '■      '*      Randhjirtinger. 

I  have  also  heard  Beethoven's  First  Mass  in  the 
same  place,  Haydn's  Grand  Mass  in  B  [flat  in  the 
Carl  church,  both  with  full  orchestra,  and  a  mass  by 
Palestrina,  sung  as  written,  without  accompaniment 
in  the  Mariahilf  cliurch,  where  Krenn  isjthe  very  ac- 
complished music  director. 

Sundays  there  is  a  surplus  Tof  good  music,  so  that 
one  hardly  knows  where  to  go. 

Jan.  10,  1860.  —  For  divers  reasons,  again  in  Ber- 
lin for  the  last  two  weeks.  The  musical  tide  has  been 
at  a  point  of  rest,  say  for  four  or  five  days  —  but  is 
again  in  full  flood.  The  other  evening  three  concerts 
and  opera. 

At  the  new  Victoria  Theatre,  a  fairy  palace,  an 
Italian  troop  is  giving  Rossini's  "  Barber,"  of  course 
for  a  time  to  good  houses,  but  it  is  an  exotic,  which 
never  was  supported  here  except  at  an  enormous  cost 
either  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  or  of  the 


nobility.     Am  curious  to  see  how  long  the  excite- 
ment will  last. 

Jan.  12.  —  Where  am  I  to  get  the  funds  to  pur- 
chase a  noble  collection  of  church  music,  including 
many  of  the  rarest  works  of  the  old  Italian  and 
German  masters  '  The  owner  has  refused  large  of- 
fers from  the  British  Museum  for  a  part  of  it.  He 
desires  to  have  it  somewhere  as  a  whole.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  carry  out  the  suggestion,  that  |as  the  city 
of  Boston  has  done  so  much  for  a  musical  depart- 
ment to  the  Library,  the  musical  public  should  unite 
and  give  some  concerts  to  add  to  its  completeness  1 
Pray,  good  Messrs.  Somebody,  act,  act,  act ! 

A.  W.  T. 


For  Dwigbt's  Journal  of  Music. 

Adelina  Patti. 

Mr.  Dwight : — Your  high  commendation  of  the  perform- 
ances of  Miss  Patti  is  doubtless  well-founded ;  but,  if  the  great 
purpose  of  the  opera  be  the  present  gratification  of  lovers  of 
music,  they  Trill  hardly  be  content,  I  think,  to  sacrifice  that 
pleasure  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  possible  future  mer- 
its of  the  child  prima  donna.  TiVho  are  the  persons  that  will 
most  readily  repeat  and  repeat  again  your  highly -wrought 
language  ?  Those,  it  is  safe  to  say,  who  have  least  of  the  deli- 
cate susceptibility  and  exquisite  critical  judgment  of  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  "  Journal  of  Music."  The  "  soul-haunting"  quali- 
ties of  Adelina  Patti's  voice  will  become  a  favorite  phrase  with 
those  who  are  ravished  with  the  triumphs  of  the  singer  before 
they  appreciate  the  music  of  the  composer. 

You  perceive  I  am  in  a  mood  to  complain  —  and  yet,  my 
dear  Sir,  never  more  in  a  mood  to  praise.  During  the  past 
month  Ihave  heard  two  favorite  operas  performed,  Sonna'inhula 
and  the  "  Barber  of  Seville."  At  the  former,  I  must  confess 
that  the  sweetness,  pensivenes,  and  innocence  of  girlhood 
were  admirably  suited  to  Miss  Patti's  age  and  character;  — 
here  the  faithfulness  to  nature  was  not  the  result  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  it  failed  not  to  touch  the  heart.  Yet  the  singing 
hardly  blended  with  the  acting;  in  fact,  in  the  finest  airs,  the 
heroine  of  the  story  was  by  a  very  sudden  transition  lost  in  the 
performer;  the  audience  were  abruptly  expected  to  give  their 
attention  to  her  personal  claims  to  admiration,  and  break  the 
charm  of  the  music  and  its  subject.  How  any  one  who  ever 
witnessed  the  exuberant  joy  expressed  by  Sontag  in  Ah,  non 
giunge  —  who  was  ever  entranced  with  that  delicious  voice 
and  perfect  acting  —  can  speak  of  Patti's  cold  and  labored  per- 
formance as  worthy  of  any  prima  donna  in  her  prime,  is 
among  those  mysteries  that  eternity  alone  can  unfold.  She 
forgot  her  heroine;  she  lost  all  sympathy  with  the  music  of 
the  composer  illustrating  a  pathetic  story  ;  she  waa  Adelina 
Patti  practicing  her  imperfect  embellishments. 

With  respect  to  the  "Barber  of  Seville,"  so  capitally  was 
that  opera  performed  —  in  every  actor,  such  a  happy  humor 
^vas  blended  with  such  a  happy  power,  that  one  was  completely 
bound  by  the  charm  of  the  delightful  music.  The  only  draw- 
back was  the  Rosina,  who  seemed  to  me  rather  an  obstruction 
than  a  contribution  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour.  The  acting 
required  of  her  was  not  suited  to  her  character,  and  her  at- 
tempt to  represent  the  light  and  intriguing  dam.'^el  was  not 
pleasing.  Her  singing  was  for  the  most  part,  addressed  to  the 
audience  in  the  character  of  Adelina  Patti,  and  was  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  spirit  of  the  drama ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
"  Singing  lesson,""  in  which  the  Echo  Songseemedan  unhappy 
selection  to  those  who  had  heard  Jenny  Lind's  echo,  and 
"  Comiu'  thro'  the  Rye,"  a  little  tiresome. 

These  blunt  remarks,  Mr.  Edttor,  are  not  intended  to  be  ill 
natured.  May  Miss  Patti  live  to  be  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
the  operatic  boards;  but  ert>  that  time  I  shall  be  no  more,  and 
may  therefore  be  excused  for  a  partiality  to  the  interests  of 
the  present  hour.  Bep. 

Dorchester,  February^  1860. 


Ksital  Correspithnte. 


Beklin,  Jan.  20.  —  The  Royal  Opera  commenced 
its  winter  season  with  the  debut  of  several  newly  en- 
gaged good  singers  in  Wagner's  Tannhaiiser.  The 
new  tenor,  Woworski,  has  a  fresh  organ,  of  delicate 
noble  culture,  and  better  suited  for  the  lyrical  roles  of 
a  Max,  a  Tamino,  an  Ottavio,  than  for  the  powerful 
exertions  of  the  heroes  of  Wagner,  Halevy,  Meyer- 
beer and  Verdi.  Traits  to  be  commended  in  the  singer 
are  distinct  enunciation,  fine  intonation,  naturalness 
of  conception,  and  his  striving  after  characteristic, 
clear  delivery.  The  different  registers  are  well 
blended,  but  the  voice  could  not  command  the 
strength  necessary  for  the  dithyrambic  abandon  in  the 
Minstrel's  Contest.    Personally,  Fraulein  Ferlesi 


is  splendidly  fitted  for  tlie  part  of  Venus  :  but  her 
fresh  voice  has  yet  to  gain  in  power  and  passionate 
expression. — Herr  Betz  (Wolfram)  already  manages 
his  powerful  voice  more  artistically  and  disturbs  you 
less  by  tremolo. — Johanna  Wagner,  as  Elizabeth 
unfolded  all  her  distinguished  personal  qualities,  her 
grace  of  representation,  her  deep  inwardness  and 
abandon,  in  a  life-like  portrayal  of  character.  In  the 
duet  by  Tannhauser,  both  singers  charmed  by  warmth 
and  depth  of  feeling. 

Beethoven's  Fidelia  was  brought  out  with  a  differ- 
ent cast.  Herr  Krueger,  as  Florestan,  surprised  us 
by  a  warmth  of  expression  and  a  purity  of  intonation 
rarely  found  in  him.  The  part  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult ;  it  contains  all  that  heart  of  man  can  com- 
prehend of  enthusiasm,  courage,  truth,  inwardness 
and  self-forgetfulness ;  it  requires  a  voice  at  once 
equal  to  the  tenderest  euphony  and  the  most  energetic 
searching  accents,  and  a  spiritual  ideal  tendency, 
which  it  must  be  confessed  docs  not  reside  in  Herr 
Krijger.  The  great  aria,  especially,  demands  in  the 
Allegro  greater  power  and  compass  of  voice  ;  excess 
of  sufferings  are  supposed  to  have  lent  a  more  in- 
spired sound  to  his  voice  ;  the  whole  vital  energy 
blazes  up  once  more  in  all-consuming. — Frau  KoES- 
ter's  Leonora  is  one  of  the  most  ideal  portraits  in 
representative  art;  she  shows  a  much  more  tender 
womanlines  sthan  Fr.  Wagner  in  this  part ;  in  the  ex- 
pression of  deepest  pain,  as  well  as  of  the  most  jubi- 
lant joy,  the  ideal  tone  rings  throughout. 

Weber's  Ohcron  always  draws  together  a  numerous 
public,  fond  of  the  romantic  element  of  this  favorite 
composer.  Its  performance  demands  so  many  and 
such  powers,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  the  artistic  wealth 
of  a  theatre,  if  it  can  meet  its  requirements.  I  may 
make  distinguished  mention  of  Mmes.  KoeSter  and 
Harting,  as  well  as  of  Herren  Woworski  and 
Krause. 

For  the  celebration  of  our  hopelessly  sick  king's 
birthday,  Gluck's  Orpheus  was  performed.  In 
Gluck's  works,  as  in  the  others,  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  antique  is  embodied  in  sound  and  tone  ;  the  same 
simple  grandeur  of  conception  and  execution,  as  in 
the  images  of  the  old  poetry  and  sculpture ;  the  no- 
blest plastic  moulding  of  characters  ;  the  mightiest 
energy  with  measured  repose  and  transparent  clear- 
ness ;  in  short  every  where  the  expression  of  that 
classic  beauty,  whose  essence  consists  in  all-sided  ar- 
tistic limitation,  in  the  complete  interpenetration  and 
blending  of  substance  and  form,  idea  and  representa- 
tion. Gluck  acquired  his  ideal  of  beauty  by  immedi- 
ate observation  during  his  artistic  pilgrimage  of  many 
years  in  Italy,  the  home  of  the  beautiful,  where  all 
the  best  remains  of  Greek  Art  were  preserved.  In 
Orpheus,  the  first  of  his  representation  operas,  he 
reached  back  to  the  same  old  material,  by  the  shaping 
of  which  into  music  the  learned  academicians  of 
Florence  150  years  before  had  tried  to  revive  the  an- 
cient drama.  In  Slme.  Wagner's  impersonation  of 
Orpheus  purity  and  nobility  of  conception  are  blend- 
ed with  distinct  individuality  of  expression.  The 
whole  is  permeated  with  the  warm  blood  of  feeling, 
animated  with  the  soul  of  genuine  poetry.  Frau 
WiPPEKN  was  Amor.  The  extraordinary  euphony 
of  her  voice  was  enchanting  ;  yet  it  was  in  many  re- 
spects plain  tliat  she  was  unused  to  singing  Gluck. 

Never  perhaps  has  any  opera  undergone  so  many 
changes  of  the  text  as  Mozart's  Casi  fan  tutte.  But 
in  spite  of  all  tlie  piety  expended  in  this  way,  it  has 
never  had  a  success  approaching  that  of  Mozart's 
other  operas.  If  we  did  not  know  that  this  work 
was  one  of  his  last,  we  miglit,  on  account  of  its  fine, 
exhilarating  traits,  ascribe  it  to  the  time  of  the  Ent- 
Julmmg  aus  den  Scrail.  The  music,  to  be  sure,  has 
sufl'ercd  exceedingly  from  the  indescribably  insipid 
text ;  yet  in  spite  of  that  it  is  overrich  in  traces  of 
the  greatest  dramatic  genius.  In  no  opera  has  Mo- 
zart displayed  such  rich  and  original  invention 
and  execution  in  the  ensembles,  and  for  this  reason 
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one  is  unwilling  to  miss  this  opei'a  in  the  repertoire. 
One  has  only  to  study  those  splendid  quintets,  that 
sextet,  those  artistically  ingenious  finales,  those  won- 
derful airs  for  soprano  and  for  tenor,  and  especially 
all  those  numerous  pieces  where  the  musician  has 
transformed  the  merest  caricatures  into  pieces  full  of 
truth  and  depth  of  foeling.  The  warm  and  lively 
reception  of  the  opera  was  the  more  surprising,  since 
it  offers  no  extraneous  attraction  and  appeals  purely 
to  the  musical  feelinn;.  Frau  Koster  distinguished 
herself  in  her  rich  _/!on'(Hre.  Frau  Bosttchkr  sang 
and  acted  coldly  as  usual,  and  her  impure  intonation 
disturbed  the  ensemble  pieces  particularly.  Of  intel- 
lectual penetration  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  She 
presents  her  figure  and  makes  at  the  most  a  couple  of 
outward  motions.  Frau  Herrenburg  gave  the 
chambermaid  in  a  smart  and  playful  manner,  with 
wanton  humor  caricaturing  the  costume  of  the  time, 
while  she  sang  both  aries  excellent  well.  Herr  Krue" 
ger  has  good  means  for  the  part  of  Fernando  ;  his 
fine  aria  was  a  success  ;  but  his  acting,  as  compared 
with  the  gentlemanl}'  bearing  and  certainty  of  his  ri- 
val, Herr  Salomo,  was  awkward.  BoST  was  a  walk 
ing  gentleman,  but  no  Alfonso,  — just  a  serviceable 
voice  to  fill  up  sometimes  in  the  ensembles.  The 
trivial  chatty  dialogues  between  the  three  gentlemen 
went  well  together,  and  the  choruses  also  were  good. 

Theodore  Formes  appeared  again  as  Lohengrin 
and  proved  that  his  organ  has  in  no  wise  suffered. 
Both  he  and  Frl.  Wippern  and  Fr.  Wagner  were  tu- 
multuously  applauded,  and  repeatedly  called  out  for 
their  remarkably  artistic  performances.  The  Elsa  of 
Frl.  Wippern,  particularly,  was  suffused  with  an  en- 
chanting airy  tenderness. 

Herr  Woworski  acted  well  as  Eobert  the  Devil ; 
yet  he  was  often  hard  and  rough  in  action  as  in  sing- 
ing. Single  chest  tones  very  agreeable ;  some  of 
the  high  tones  unequal  and  not  obedient  to  the  singer 
As  Fernando,  in  La  Favorita,  his  voice  sounded  dead 
and  colorless  ;  his  delivery  was  very  meagre  and  in- 
effective in  the  famous  closing  cavatina,  in  which  Du 
prez  and  Roger  have  achieved  such  brilliant  success. 

For  the  rest  it  is  a  cause  for  thankful  mention  that 
the  repertoire,  within  a  few  weeks,  contained  :  the 
Orpheus,  and  Armida,  of  Glack  ;  the  Idomeneo,  Ent- 
fUhrung,  Nozse  di  Figaro,  Von  Juan,  Cosi  fan  tutte, 
and  Zauberjlote,  of  Mozart ;  the  Fidelia  of  Beetho- 
ven ;  Lohengrin,  and  TannhSuser,  of  Wagner ;  and 
Eobert,  and  the  Huguenots,  of  Meyerbeer.  As  for  the 
Idomeno,  in  this  first  classical  creation  of  Mozart  one 
remarked  the  smoothness  and  singableness  of  the  old 
Italian  manner,  the  dramatic  truth  and  energy  of 
Gluek,  and  Mozart's  own  exuberant  melodic  grace 
and  inwardness,*— qualities  so  blended  into  purest 
unison  in  his  later  style  —  still  appearing  somewhat 
separate.  The  parts  of  Idomeneo  and  Idamante  are 
far  behind  those  of  Eleetra  and  Ilia  in  significance  of 
matter  as  well  as  in  richness  of  detail.  The  reason 
of  this  lay  in  the  individuality  of  the  singers  for  whom 
the  work  was  written,  tho  heavy  old  Raaff  and  the 
inefficient  castrato  dal  Prato.  Frau  Koster  (Elee- 
tra) had  a  difficult  part  of  great  compass  ;  her  techni 
cal  execution  and  dramatic  shaping  power  stood  out 
well  in  the  aria  of  Revenge  in  the  third  act.  Frau 
Wagner  translated  the  role  ef  Idamante  into  the  dra- 
matic. What  the  somewhat  meagre  style  of  the  ari- 
as and  recitatives  denied  her,  she  made  up  most  elo. 
quently  by  looks  and  gesture.  Frau  Herrenburg,  as 
Ilia,  proved  again  her  often  admired  certainty  and 
comprehension  of  true  expression. 

In  Spohr's  Jessonda  Herr  Betz  gave  Tristan  for  the 
first  time.  He  takes  his  notes  as  yet  in  a  too  strain- 
ed and  unquiet  manner,  so  that  his  delivery  is  hurried 
and  stammering,  his  crescendo  becomes  a  s/brsa(o,  and 
all  portamento  is  lost ;  the  expression  never  in  ex- 
tremes and  is  afilieted  with  the  epidemic  of  the  trem- 
olo. Frl.  Wippern  developed  the  sweetest  euphony 
in  the  higher  tones  especially.  But  the  essentially 
nndramatic  character  of  the  musie,  with  all  its  warmth 


and  nobleness  of  style,  is  increased  by  the  soft,  unen- 
ergetic  excess  of  feeling  which  forms  one  of  the  lead- 
ing traits  in  Spohr's  artistic  nature.  Even  the  ex- 
pression of  joy  with  this  composer  does  not  get  be- 
yond a  h.ilf  veiled  smile;  grief  on  the  contrary  dif- 
fuses itself  in  mild  melancholy  instead  of  concen- 
trating itself  into  strong  passion. 

Let  me  close  with  a  few  words  about  the  choice 
and  execution  of  the  compositions  for  the  Schiller 
festivals.  Seeing  that  the  relations  of  music  to  po- 
etry are  so  intimate,  it  seems  strange  that  musical 
art  has  made  comparatively  such  little  use  of  Schil- 
ler's works.  How  lovingly  it  has  always  cherished 
the  creations  of  Goethe  !  Comparatively  with  this 
inexhaustible  fullness  the  compositions  to  texts  from 
Schiller,  are,  both  in  number  and  in  quality,  striking- 
ly inferior.  This  must  have  been  the  excuse  for 
turning  in  most  cases  to  honest  old  Romberg,  who 
used  the  solid  "  bell-metal  "  for  pots  and  kettles  in 
which  to  cook  his  plain,  homely  musical  fare.  Zel- 
tcr's  and  Klingenherg's  much  cleverer  compositions 
of  the  "  Bell  "  found  on  the  other  hand,  no  appreci- 
ation whatever.  As  for  the  performance  of  Beethov- 
en's ninth  symphony  in  the  opera  house,  the  expecta- 
tions were  too  great  to  admit  of  a  corresponding 
success.  The  idea  that  it  could  be  worthily  produced 
with  two  rehearsals,  was  a  rashness  of  Taubcrt's, 
especially  when  a  portion  of  the  chorus  did  not  at- 
tend even  those  ;  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  vio- 
lence was  done  to  the  work  in  many  ways.  ff. 

Port  Hope,  C.  W.,  Feb.  1860. — In  your  valu- 
able paper  I  have  frequently  read  reports  of  teachers 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  of  their  doings 
and  successes  ;  I  would  like  to  show  those  gentlemen 
that  here  in  Canada,  far  away  from  the  music-loving 
and  musie-making  world,  there  also  are  musicians 
who  have  not  forgotten  good  teachings  and  influences, 
and  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  preserve  that  ar- 
dent s|3irit  which  they  have  brought  with  them  from 
their  old  German  home;  they  can  feel  no  sympathy 
with,  or  envy  that  money  making  musician  in  the 
West,  who  gave  such  an  interesting  account  of  his 
week's  toil  in  No.  403- of  your  Journal. 

In  the  course  of  last  winter  I  had  with  my  pupils, 
a  series  of  Chamber  Concerts,  of  which  the  two  pro- 
grammes accompanying  this  may  serve  as  a  criterion. 
If  you  think  well,  give  these  lines  and  programmes  a 
place  in  your  paper. 

December  \1th,   1859. 

Symphonic  C  minor,  (Part  I.) Mendelssohn 

Duet , Kuecken 

Three  Marches Schumann 

Duet Kuecken 

Two  Gondola  Songs Mendelssohn 

Duet Kneeken 

Symphonic,  '  Hymn  of  Praise  '  (pt.  1 ) .  Mendelssohn 

Duet Mendelssohn 

Quartet  (Part  1.)  arr.  a  4  m Beethoven 

Duet Mendelssohn 

Three  Songs  without  words Mendelssohn 

Adelaide Beethoven 

January  3\st,   1860. 

Overture,  Hebrides,  a.  4  m Mendelssohn 

He  I  love  roams  far  away.  Duett Mendelssohn 

IMenuett  from  Symphonic,  a.  4  m Haydn 

Autumn  Song,  Duet Mendelssohn 

Adagio  from  2d  Symphonic,  a.  4  ai Beethoven 

To  the  absent  one,  Song Mendelssolm 

She  never  told  her  love.  Song Haydn 

Polonaise,  a.  4m Kuecken 

Dedication  Song   Rob.  Franz 

Song  without  words Mendelssohn 

Greeting,  Duet Mendelssohn 

Andante  from  Symphonic,  a.  4  m Haydn 

Drift  my  bark.  Duet, Kuecken 

Capriccio Mendelssohn 

O  God,  thy  goodness,  Song Beethoven 

The  concerts  take  place  in  the  house  of  a  very 
estimable  and  art-loving  lady,  who  burning  with  a 
love  such  as  one  finds  very  rarely  here,  for  every- 
thing that  is  beautiful  in  music,  has  freely  offered 
her  house  and  her  splendid  Chickering  grand  piano 


for  my  purposes.  In  conclusion  and  in  explana- 
tion of  the  onesidedness  of  the  programmes,  I  would 
remark,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  and  attended  with 
great  expense  to  obtain  good  musie  here,  so  far 
away  from  any  musical  centre. 

I  am  yours,  &c.,  Charles  Peiler. 


Smfs  lomnnl  of  Ilnsir. 

BOSTON,  FEB.  25,  18HO. 
Dehn's  Counterpoint. 

(Continued  from  pa^e  374.) 
Schalz's  preface,  wc  find,  worthy  of  being 
translated  in  full.  It  contains  interesting  re- 
marks upon  the  professor's  method  of  instruction, 
and  tells,  (what  a  preface  always  should  tell,)  the 
history  of  the  work. 

The  purpose  of  S.  W.  Dehn  to  publish  his 
work  on  Counterpoint  was  prevented  by  his  sud- 
den death. 

My  undertaking  to  arrange  the  present  work  out 
of  his  manuscripts,  with  my  recollections  of  his  oral 
instructions,  is  owing  principally  to  the  urgent  wish- 
es of  many  of  his  admirers,  who  felt  painfully  the 
loss  to  Art,  that  he  had  left  no  comprehensive  essay 
upon  a  science,  to  which  so  large  a  part  of  his  labors, 
had  been  devoted,  I  felt  a  strong  sympathy  with 
this  feeling,  and  being  one  of  his  last  pupils,  and  re- 
taining his  entire  methods  of  instruction  fresh  in 
memory,  I  undertook  the  work  encouraged  by  the 
counsel  of  men,  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of  re- 
spect— a  work,  which,  I  only  hope,  will  be  found  by 
Dehn's  pupils,  to  be  a  trne  transcription  of  his  ideas. 
Dehn's  instructions  were  decidedly  positive.  He  was 
able  to  join  to  every  lesson  and  rule,  which  he  gave 
so  many  examples  from  the  musical  classics,  as  to 
give  his  instructions  a  vivid  life,  which  none  of  his 
many  pupils  can  ever  forget.  Many  no  doubt  will 
find  it  a  fault  that  Dchn  begins  with  two  p.art  coun- 
terpoint, instead  of  that  in  one  part — that  is  with  a 
dissertation  upon  melody.  He  however  used  to  say 
with  Mattheson  :  "  Melodists  are  only — ^jure  divino," 
and  in  fact  however  interesting  it  may  he,  to  search 
out  the  fundamental  laws  of  melody — still  such 
studies  iind  discussions  have  no  material  value  in  a 
course  of  instruction ;  for,  woe  to  the  composer  in 
whose  soul  this  chapter  has  not  a  place  by  nature. 
All  our  great  masters  have  made  a  thorough  study  of 
Counterpoint ;  it  is  very  doubltul  if  any  one  of  them 
"  was  ever  instructed  in  melody."  Yet  on  this  point 
Dehn  never  omitted  making  pertinent  remarks  upon 
Rhythm  and  Cadence,  when  an  opportunity  present- 
ed itself.  To  avoid  wearying  his  pupils  he  from  time 
to  time  interrupted  the  regular  course  of  their  les- 
sons, and  demanded  of  them  free  compositions  based 
upon  the  principles,  which  they  had  already  learned, 
and  his  sound  criticisms  always  proved  a  new  spur  to 
the  learner.  He  always  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head 
and  could  distinctly  shew,  where  a  fault  lay  and  how 
it  might  be  corrected.  So  he  divided  the  chapters  upon 
imitation  into  two  parts — placing  the  first  before 
double  Counterpoint;  thus  making  it  possible  for  the 
pupil,  before  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  form 
of  writing,  to  work  out  independent  compositions, 
duets  and  the  like. 

"  As- to  the  materials  for  my  work,  they  were  sep- 
ai-ate  treaties  upon  simple  Counterpoint,  Canon  and 
Fugue,  and  an  extended  essay  upon  Double  Counter- 
point with  my  examples,  which  I  have  been  able  to 
use  almost  word  for  word.  This  is  chapter  III  of 
this  book. 

"  My  endeavor  has  been  to  reconstruct  his  system 
of  instruction  with  the  utmost  possible  truth,  out  of 
these,  his  manuscripts  and  my  own  recollections,  so 
that  the  reader  may  in  some  degree  feci  that  excite- 
ment, which  we  his  pupils,  experienced   under  his 
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oral  teachings.  I  have  aimed  to  make  the  text  sliovt 
and  terse,  and  have  given  as  an  essential  point — fol- 
lowing Dehn  in  this — a  selection  of  examples  (most- 
ly from  Paolucci.)  "  For,"  said  Dehn,  "  rules  are 
not  arbitrary  statutes,  bnt  the  necessary  laws  of  pleas- 
ing sounds  as  established  by  the  ear  ;  the  sum  of  the 
experience,  which  the  great  masters  have  accumulat- 
ed and  handed  down  to  ns  ;  in  their  works  we  learn 
the  laws  of  the  beautiful,  from  tliem  are  they  drawn; 
therefore  we  can  best  study  at  tlie  sources  of  the 
rules — the  masterwork  tliemselves." 

"  I  should  be  gratified  to  receive  the  criticistns  of 
men  of  understanding ;  nnd  in  particular  I  pray  the 
pupils  of  Dehn,  who  shall  in  any  point  discover  a 
departure  from  the  views  of  our  uistructor,  or  wlio 
can  propose  suitable  improvements,  amplifications  or 
abridgements,  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  judg- 
ments, to  be  used  in  case  of  a  second  edition  being 
called  for." 

Passing  to  the  work  itself,  after  a  short  intro- 
duction. 

Chap.  I.  is  upon  simple  Counterpoint,  in  two, 
three,  and  four  parts. 

Chap.  II.  On  Imitation  (first  part)  containing. 
Canon  for  two  voices,  with  analysis  of  a  duet  by 
Clari,  a  terzet  by  Palestrina,  and  one  by  Mar- 
cello,  and  a  four  part  movement  by  Perti. 

Chap.  III.  Double,  triple,  &c.,   Counterpoint. 

Chap.  IV.  Imitation,  (second  part)  three  and 
four  part  canon. 

Chap.  V.  Fugue,  simple,  double,  &c. 

Chap.  VI.  Composition  in  many  parts. 

The  pieces  given  as  examples  at  the  end  are 
fourteen  in  number,  closing  with  one  in  eight 
parts  by  Palestrina,  and  a  canon  in  sixteen  parts 
for  four  choirs  by  Dehn. 

The  various  topics  are  treated  so  clearly  and 
tersely,  and  the  analysis  of  the  compositions  in 
the  supplement  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  in 
so  far  as  one  can  learn  the  proper  treatment  of 
musical  themes  without  a  teacher,  we  think  this 
treatise  leayes  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  have 
long  wondered  that  Dehn's  work  on  harmony  has 
never  been  translated  ;  we  shall  still  more  won- 
der if  this  remains  in  its  German  dress  alone. 
We  know  of  no  better  gift  for  the  young  students 
of  music  in  our  country  than  a  translation  of 
these  two  works  would  be.  A.  W.  T. 
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Musical  CMt-Chat. 

There  is  a  good  prospect  for  concerts  next  week- 
The  "  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club "  are  out  with 
an  excellent  programme  for  next  Tuesday  evening. 
Tliey  promise  one  of  Beethoven's  early  Quartets,  op. 
18,  and  a  Quintet  by  Mozart.  Mr.  Lang,  who,  for 
tlie  second  time  this  season,  lends  his  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  Club,  will  play  a  Sonata  by  Mendelssohn 
for  'Cello  and  Piano,  with  Mr.  Fries,  and  throw  in  a 
Ball.ad  by  Chopin.  Mr.  Schultze  will  perform  Leon- 
hard's  "  Souvenir  de  Haydn,"  a  piece  which  belongs 
to  the  best  class  of  violinists'  sliow-pieces,  being  a 
very  ingenious  arrangement  of  that  famous  Austrian 
National  Hymn  :  "  God  save  our  Emperor  Francis." 
.  .  .  The  Orchestral  Union  announce  Mendelssohn's 
Scotch  Symphony  and  Ruy  Bias  Overture  among  a 
number  of  other  pieces  of  a  lighter  character.  .  .  . 
The  week  will  conclude  with  Mr.  Zerrahn's  fourth 
and  last  Philharmonic  Concert,  which  promisas  such 
a  rich  treat  that  no  music-lover,  we  trust,  will  he  able 
to  stay  away.  The  Orchestra  give  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony, an  Overture  by  Beethoven,  "  Die  Weihe  des 
Hauses,"  never  before  performed  in  America,  and 
another  one  of  those  highly  interesting  Symphonic 
Poems  by  Franz  Liszt.  Miss  Fay  will  play  Men- 
delssohn's G  minor  Concerto  and  the  two  move- 
ments from  Chopin's  E  minor  Concerto.  The 
support  from  the  public  wliich  these  Concerts 
have  received  so  far  this  season  is  not  at  all  what 
might  have  reasonably  been  expected.  It  is  some- 
what str.ange  that  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  in  a  mu- 
sic-loving city  like  ours,  should  not  yield  a  moderate 
remuneration  for  the  labor  and  time  invested  in  it  by 
the  manager.  Yet  so  it  is.  We  think  Boston  should 
redeem  its  reputation  at  this  last  concert.  The 
Quintette  Club  likewise  complains  of  the  apathy  of 
the  public.  Verily,  these  are  bad  signs !  .  .  . 
The  "  Haymakers  "  are  again  in  active  rehearsal, 
under  supervision  of  Gen.  Edmands.  The  cast 
is  to  be  the  same  as  before  ;  only  Mrs.  Heywood 
steps  in  for  Mrs.  Long.  We  wonder  that  anybody 
thinks  this  piece,  which  was  worn  threadbare  last 
winter,  worth  bringing  out  again.  .  .  .  The  Orpheus 
Club  advertise  a  concert  at  Brookline  Town  Hall, 
on  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  March. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  Afternoon 
Concert  of  the  "  Orchestral  Union  "  on  Wednesday 
the  15th. 

Symphony,    No.  8 Beethoven. 

Wait!;.    Dream  on  the  Ocean Gung'l. 

Overture.    Nabucco Verdi. 

Polka.    L'Inconnue Strauss. 

Andante.     From  Symphony  No.  3 Mozart. 

Eulogy  of  Tears.    (By  request.) Schubert. 

March.    Star  of  the  North Coniftdi. 

There  was  no  concert  on  the  22d.  The  next  will 
be  given  on  the  29th. 

Ditson  &  Co.,  have  many  valuable  works  in  press, 
one  of  which,  the  opera  of  "  Martha "  with  vocal 
score,  will  be  welcomed  hy  its  numerous  admirers. 
It  will  be  issued  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  the  pre- 
vious volumes  of  "  Ditson  &  Co.'s  Edition  of  Stand- 
ard Operas,"  an  edition  which  has  received  merited 
praise  from  all  quarters.  "  Martha  "  will  be  ready 
early  the  coming  week. 

The  South  Danvers  Musical  Association,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Krcissman,  of  Boston,  ri;- 
cently  gave  a  concert  at  the  Pealiody  In.stituto  in 
South  Danvers.  of  which  the  "  Wizard "  says : 
"  The  Concert  was  a  decided  success.  Prof  Krciss- 
man deserves  great  praise  for  his  efforts  in  bringing 
tliis  body  of  singers  to  the  high  state  of  perfection 
evinced  by  them  in  their  choruses,  &c.  We  have 
rarely  heard  better  voices  than  Messrs.  H.<mson's  and 
Taggart's  on  the  male  part,  and  the  Misses  Hanson, 
Armstrong,  Lord  and  Taylor  on  the  female  part. 
We  think  it  is  no  little  lionor  to  this  town  that  we 
can  boast  of  such  an  organization  as  this.  We  hope 
they  will  meet  with  that  success  which  they  so  riclily 
deserve." — Salem  Rcy.,  Feb.  IG. 

Philadelphia. — The  English  Opera  Season,  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  opened  Feb.  16.      La  Son- 


namhula  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  that  house, 
in  the  old  English  version,  which  used  to  delight  the 
old  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  habitue's  of  the  days  of 
the  Woods.  Miss  Milner  made  an  excellent  Amina, 
and  sang  the  music  beautifully.  The  part  of  Lisa, 
which  is  a  nullity  in  the  Italian  version,  was  clev- 
erly filled  by  Miss  Kemp.  Mr.  Bowler  as  Elvino' 
Mr.  Cook  as  Count  Rodolpho,  and  Mr.  Boudinot  as 
Alessio,  were  each  good.  The  chorus  was  fair,  and 
the  orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Cooper,  although  not  large, 
was  efficient.  Altogether,  the  performance  was  a 
good  one. 

There  are  four  compositions  by  Mendelssohn  new- 
ly published!  in  Germany,  which  are  highly  spoken 
of  They  consist  of  two  songs  for  soprano  or 
tenor,  and  of  two  pieces  for  the  piano.  Andante  Can- 
tabile  in  B-flat  major,  and  Presto  Agitatio,  G  minor. 
— iV.    1'.   Musical  Review. 

A  publisher  in  Winterthur,  Mr.  J.  Reider-Bieder- 
mann,  has  published  some  of  Robert  Schumann's 
posthumous  works  :  1 .  Overture  to  Goethe's  Her- 
mann and  Dorol/ica,  op.  136;  2.  Hunting-Songs; 
fonr-part  songs  for  male  voices  with  ad  libitum  ac- 
companiment of  four  horns,  op.  137  ;  3.  Spanish 
Love  Songs.  A  cyclus  of  songs  from  the  Spanish 
for  one  and  more  voices,  (soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass,)  with  piano  accompaniment  for  four  hands,  op. 
138;  4.  The  Page  and  the  King's  fjaui/hler.  Four 
ballads,  by  Emmanuel  Geibel,  for  solo  voices,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  op.  140 ;  5.  Four  Songs,  (the  last 
Schumann  wrote,)  for  one  voice,  with  piano  ac- 
companiment, op.  142. — Ibid. 

Some  one,  we  do  not  at  this  moment  recall  the  au- 
thor's name,  writes  thus  truthfully  of  laughter  and 
music.  The  justice  of  the  comparison  instituted  be 
tween  the  two  will  be  found  substantiated  by  every 
man's  experience  ; 

"  Laughter  and  music  are  alike  in  many  points  ; 
both  open  the  heart,  wake  up  the  affections,  elevate 
our  natures.  Laughter  ennobles,  for  it  speaks  for- 
giveness ;  music  does  the  same,  by  the  purifying  in- 
Huences  which  it  exerts  on  the  better  feeling  and  sen- 
timents of  our  being.  Laughter  banishes  gloom, 
music,  madness.  It  was  the  harp  in  the  hands  of  the 
son  of  Jesse  which  exorcised  the  evil  spirit  from  roy- 
alty ;  and  the  heart  that  can  laugh  ontright  does  not 
harbor  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils.  Cultivate'mu- 
sic  then — put  no  restraint  upon  a  joyous  nature — let 
it  grow  and  expand  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  thus 
stamp  the  countenance  with  the  sunshine  of  gladness 
and  the  heart  with  the  impress  of  a  diviner  nature,  by 
feeding  it  on  that '  concord  of  sweet  sounds,'  which 
prevails  in  the  habitations  of  angels." 

A  writer  in  the  "  Worcester  Pn/farf/Hm  "  thus  de. 
plores  the  present  condition  of  musical  affairs  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  Bay  State,  and  ventures  a  hope  for- 
better  things  to  come  : 

"  So  little  have  we  this  season  in  the  shape  of 
'  amusements,'  that  lectures  and  dances  are'  the  sand- 
wiches we  eat  in  lieu  of  accustomed  winter  fare.  As 
one  sees  '  concerts '  announced  with  no  greater  at- 
tractions than  negro-minstrelsy,  second-rate  ballad 
singing,  &c.,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  a  wish  for  the 
good  old  days  of  "  Brinley  Hall  "  where  appeared 
nearly  every  artist  of  distinction  that  fortune  led  to 
our  shores.  In  those  days  concerts  were  somethino- 
to  be  enjoyed,  and  Worcester  had  no  small  reputation 
as  a  musical  city.  But  innumerable  lesser  lights  have 
dimmed  the  brilliancy  of  real  stars,  and  as  long  as 
we  can  laugh  at  'Jim  Crow,'  or  melt  into  sentimen- 
tality over  Linley's  ballads,  so  long,  it  seems,  we  for- 
get to  wish  for  one  healthful,  inspiring  gush  of  melo- 
dy from  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  one  strain  of  the 
wondrous  harmonies  of  Beethoven.  To  look  at  the 
outward  surface  of  things,  one  might  indeed  lose 
heart,  seeing  how  easily  mediocrity  gets  popularity, 
how  rarely  real  excellence  finds  appreciation.  But 
occasional  glimpses  we  have  of  what  a  few  faithful 
disciples  of  music  are  doing  under  shelter  of  '  private 
rehearsals,'  held  for  no  other  purpose  than  studv  for 
personal  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  richest  stores 
of  musical  art,  encourages  us  to  hope  for  better  ihiivs 
to  come." 

According  to  the  Philadelphia  Evcninr;  Journal, 
the  English  Opera  troupe  are  enjoying  a  vcrv  suc- 
cessful season  in  that  city.     The  ./a'urnal  says  :" — 

The  Academy  was  fairly  filled  last  night',  and  wo 
do  not  know  that  we  can  bestow  higher  praise  upon 
the  performance  than  to  say  that  one  of  most  emin- 
ent professors  and  most  critical  cnnnoisseuj-s,  a  Ger- 
man, and  therefore  slightly  unrc!isonal>lc  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Carl  Maria  von  ^Veber  and  his  Dcr  Frei- 
cliiitz,  was  satisfied  with  the  jicrformance.  Shall 
not  the  rest  of  us,  then,  who  do  not  know  exactly 
how  the  opera  ought  to  be  sung,  and  have  not  a 
knowledge  of  the  ideal  constantly  conflictino-  with 
the  idecl — shall  not  wo  be  thankful  for  what  is  given 
t9  us,  instead  of  pouting  because  it  is  not  more  i 
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Mr.  George  W.  "Wilkins,  connected  with  UUmau 
&  Strakosch  in  operatic  management,  died  on  Thurs- 
day last,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  of  congestion  of 
the  brain.  Mr.  "Wilkins  was  a  native  of  Boston,  36 
years  of  age,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children. 
He  was  formerly  in  business  in  this  city,  and  was  af- 
terwards attached  to  the  New  York  Herald.  He  was 
well  known  socially  throughout  the  Union,  and  his 
sudden  decease  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  his  large 
acquaintance. 

Worcester,  Mass.  The  Worcester  Mozart  So- 
ciety made  an  excursion  to  Lowell,  on  Tuesday  last, 
accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  their  friends.  .  .  . 
The  hours  ilew  swiftly,  and  the  evening  brought  all 
together  again  at  Huntington  Hall,  which  was  well 
filled  with  an  appreciative  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
The  opening  chorus  sung  by  the  Society,  "  Hail  To 
Thee !  let  every  nation^"  by  Biery,  was  given  with  en- 
ergy and  spirit,  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the 
Society,  and  their  leader,  William  Sumner,  Esq.,  as 
were  also  tlie  other  choruses,  from  "  Elijah,"  "Moses 
in  Egypt,"  "  Judas  Maccabeus,"  and  Handel's 
"  Sampson."  One  chorus  in  particular,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention.  The  grand  old  chorus  "Let  every 
heart  and  voice,"  stirred  tlie  "  musical  tire  "  within  the 
soul  of  all  lovers  of  music.  The  accompaniments 
by  Mr.  Allen  on  the  piano,  with  the  aid  of  the  or- 
chestra, were  finely  given. — Palladium,  Feb.  8th. 
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London. 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society. — The  first  per- 
formance this  season  of  Handel's  Samson,  by  the 
members  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  was,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  that  has  taken  place 
since  Mr.  Costa  was  appointed  conductor,  and,  in- 
deed, since  the  society  was  instituted.  Of  the  ora- 
torio itself — now  happily  becoming  more  and  more 
familiar  to  the  musical  public,  and  gradually  vindi- 
cating the  high  opinion  entertained  by  its  composer, 
who  (perpetually,  it  would  seem,  overlooking  the 
still  more  magnificent  Israel)  hesitated  whether  to 
accord  his  preference  to  Samson  or  the  Messiah — we 
need  say  very  little.  That  Samson  is  the  most 
essentially  dramatic  of  those  compositions,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  Handel  was  enabled  to  gather  from 
Sacred  Writ,  will  be  generally  admitted  ;  nor  can  the 
fact  of  two  such  vast  and  elaborate  works  as  this 
or.ttorio  and  its  immediate  precursor,  the  great  musi- 
cal epic  of  Christianity,  having  been  commenced  and 
terminated  within  the  incredibly  short  interval  of 
ten  weeks  (from  August  22,  when  the  Messiah  was 
begun,  to  October  12,  when  Samson  was  finished)  be 
too  often  dwelt  upon,  with  wonder  and  admiration 
at  the  genius  that  conceived  and  the  art  that  accom- 
plished such  a  herculean  labor. 

The  additional  accompaniments  supplied  by  Mr. 
Costa,  the  claims  of  which  to  favorable  consideration 
have  been  more  than  once  discussed,  would  appear 
now  to  be  indispensable  at  every  performance  of 
Samson  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  splendid  band  of  instrumentalists  under 
that  gentleman's  vigorous  control  take  pains  that  no 
effect  contemplated  by  their  much  respected  chief 
shall  be  lost  or  slurred  over ;  so  that  while  strict  Han- 
delians  may  indulge  in  a  notion  that,  here  and  there, 
a  little  too  much  had  been  added  by  the  ready  and 
skilful  hand  of  a  modern  Italian  musician  to  the 
original  granite  structure  of  an  old  Teutonic  giant, 
few  could  have  been  otherwise  than  pleased  at  the 
perfect  manner  in  whicli  the  interpolations,  such  as 
they  are,  were  allowed  to  assert  their  intrinsic  value 
on  the  occasion  under  notice.  The  choruses  were 
worthy  all  praise,  and  the  immense  benefit  derived 
from  the  private  meetings  of  the  London  contingent 
of  tlie  Handel  Commemoration  Choir  for  practice 
and  rehearsal  again  received  unanimous  acknowledg- 
ment. 

The  part  of  Sajnson  is  one  of  the  grandest  ever 
imagined  by  Handel,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  arduous  to  tlie  singer,  whose  physical  force 
and  intellectual  capacity  are  alike  severely  tasked. 
The  elder  Braham  could  at  once  understand  what 
Handel  intended,  and  render  the  great  composer's 
meaning  plain  to  every  intelligent  hearer ;  but,  since 
Braham,  one  singer  alone  has  been  found  with  the 
requisite  gifts  of  voice,  intelligence,  and  executive 
skill  to  give  the  music  of  Samson  with  proportion- 
ate effect.  That  one,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  is  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who  alike  in  the  sombre 
and  desolate  pathos  of  "  Total  eclipse,"  the  relig- 
ious and  at  the  same  time  passionate  fervor  of 
"  Why  does  the  God  of  Israel  sleep  V  and  the  fierce 
impetuosity  of  "  Go,  baffled  coward,  go  !"  rises  to 
the  height  of  the  situation,  depicts  every  shade  of 
sentiment  and  emotion,  and  thus  thoroughly  realizes 
the  design  of  the  composer. — London  Musical  World, 
Jan.  28. 


Paris. 

A  perfect  shower  of  dSutants  and  d^utantes  seems 
to  have  fallen  on  the  theatrical  world  of  Paris,  for 
every  week  one  has  to  signalise  the  rise  of  some 
new  star,  or  at  least  of  nebulous  appearances  who 
hope  to  become  stars.  The  week  before  last  a  Mad- 
emoiselle Battu  obtained  a  complete  success  at  the 
Italian  Opera,  (a  success  that  has  gone  on  increas- 
ing) and  will  shortly  fill  the  part  of  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor,  Roger  taking  that  of  Edgardo.  The  per- 
formance is  fixed  for  February  2d,  and  will  be  pro- 
ceeded by  the  revival  of  11  Matrimonio  Segreto,  of 
Cimarosa,  which  has  not  been  performed  in  Paris 
since  the  .seasons  of  1846-47.  Then,  on  Monday 
week,  another  ddmtante,  of  the  name  of  Mademoi- 
selle Marie  Brunet,  made  her  appearance  at  the 
Grand-OpA-a  as  Valentine,  in  the  Huyuenots.  She 
is  fresh  from  Marseilles,  where  she  has  been  playing. 
Mademoiselle  Brunet  was  a  pupil  of  Madame  JDam- 
oreau's,  and  then  took  lessons  of  Duprez.  She  is 
agreeable  and  modest  looking,  but  her  voice,  tliough 
possessing  many  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  a 
singer,  is  not  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  a  part  like 
that  of  Valentine.  Monsieur  Gueymard  sang  charm- 
ingly :  the  rest  of  the  performance  was  not  quite  so 
satisfactory.  A  very  sad  event  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  one  that  has  been  the 
subject  of  universal  regret.  M.  Narcisse  Girard 
(the  successor  of  Habeneck  at  the  Opera,  and  also 
at  the  Society  de  Concerts)  was  at  his  post  as  usual, 
at  the  Opdra,  conducting  the  orchestra,  up  to  the 
third  act  of  the  Huguenots,  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
septuor  of  the  Poiguards,  he  felt  himself  giving  way, 
and  was  obliged  to  resign  his  baton  to  M.  Millot. 
In  the  lobby  he  became  extremely  ill,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  conveyed  home.  Three  hours  later  he 
was  dead.  His  affection  was  aneurism  of  the  heart. 
The  death  of  M.  Girard  is  considered  an  irreparable 
loss  in  the  musical  world,  and  the  dite  of  the  pro- 
fession were  assembled  at  his  funeral,  to  testify  the 
respect  they  had  held  him  in  while  living.  The 
chef-du-cabinet  of  the  Emperor,  M.  Mocquard,  was 
also  there.  M.  Alphonse  Royer,  M.  Leboue,  M. 
Deldevy,  and  M.  'Trianon  pronounced  funeral  ora- 
tions. 

The  Opera-Comique  goes  on  steadily  and  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Pardon  de  Ploermel;  meanwhile 
the  rehearsals  of  the  new  work  by  Ambroise  Thomas 
are  being  actively  pursued.  At  the  Theatre-Lyrique, 
we  may  soon  expect  the  Baucris  and  Philemon  of  M. 
Charles  Gounod.  A  little  work  of  MM.  Cremieux 
and  Caspars,  Ma  Tante  Dort,  has  just  been  brought 
out.  Mad.  Ugalde  sings  in  it.  Madame  Carvalho 
is  able  to  take  a  little  rest  from  her  arduous  labors 
for  a  short  time,  as  Mdlle.  Marimon  is  performing 
her  part  of  Cherubino  in  the  Noces  de  Figaro  very 
successfully.  Two  little  operettas  have  also  been 
brought  out  at  the  BonfFes-Parisiens,  one  of  the  Nou- 
veau  Porceaugnac,  written  by  MM.  Scribbe  and  Pois- 
son,  and  set  to  music  by  M.  A.  Hignard,  has  com- 
pletely succeeded,  as  well  as  Croquignolle  trente  sixi- 
eme  du  nom,  written  by  MM.  Gastineau  and  Deforges, 
and  set  to  music  by  a  young  beginner,  M.  Ernest 
Lepine. 

I  hear  that  Giuglini  is  engaged  at  the  Scala  of 
Milan  for  twelve  performances  ;  he  is  to  be  paid  2,000 
francs  a  night.  He  will  make  his  first  appearance 
in  the  Favorita.  Ritter  has  just  returned  from  his 
excursion  to  Marseilles,  where  he  made  a  very  suc- 
cessful stay.  Jullien  is  still  trying  for  a  tenement 
large  enough  to  contain  the  500  musicians  who  are 
on  dit  to  compose  his  orchestra,  and  the  audience 
his  name  will  draw. 

The  receipts  of  the  viirious  operas,  theatres,  con- 
certs, balls,  &c.,  arose  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  amount  of  l,3.59,619fr.  8.?c. 

The  Pardon  de  Ploermel  meets  with  as  great  suc- 
cess in  the  other  continental  towns  as  it  does  here, 
especially  at  Hamburgh  and  Dresden.  Meyerbeer 
was  staying  in  the  latter  town  when  it  was  brought 
out,  and  was  present  in  the  theatre,  the  public  call- 
ing for  him  after  every  act.  The  King  of  Saxony 
sent  for  him  to  his  box,  and  expressed  the  warm- 
est admiration  of  his  work.  Madlle.  Burde-Ney  was 
the  Dinorah. 

The  Italian  papers  tell  us  that  the  Duke  of  Sat- 
riano,  ex-manager  of  the  San  Carlos,  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  very  estimable  and  intelligent  man.  The 
accounts  from  Venice  are  not  so  smiling.  The  the- 
atres have  been  shut  up  for  the  moment  by  orders, 
on  account  of  some  disturbances  that  arose  in  the 
San  Benedetto.  The  Venetians,  who  seize  every 
allusion  that  they  can  apply  to  the  Austri.ans,  began 
shouting  out  in  that  part  of"  the  Barbiere  where  these 
lines  occur : — 

'•  Maledetti.  aridate  via 
Ah  I  Canaglia,  via  di  qua!" 

"  Fuori,  i  Tedeschi !  fuori,  fuori !"  Immediately  the 
audience  were  made  to  evacuate  the  theatre,  which 
has  remained  closed  since. — Ibid. 
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Music  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Mu.^iic  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,4ouble  the  above  rates. 


Vooal,  with.  Fiano  Aooompaniment. 

Come  from  this  temple  forth.     (Teco  dall'  are 
pronube.)     From  Pacini's  "  Saffo."  2  5 

This  is  SafFo's  last  great  lyric  outburst,  just  before 
she  takes  the  fatal  leap,  a  composition  glowing  with 
lire  and  passion,  with  a  noble  melody,  which  rises  to 
the  highest  point  of  dramatic  excellence. 

A  gentleman  found  a  rich  treasure  one  day. 

"  Viclorine."  25 
Memory.  "  25 

Voice  of  midnight.  "  25 

Three  more  Songs  from  Alfred  Mellon's  new  Eng- 
lish opera,  with  which  the  Pyne  aud  Harrison  Opera 
troupe  is  now  drawing  crowded  houses  in  London. 
The  above  are  Ballads  for  medium  voices,  resembling, 
in  style,  Balfe^s  best  known  operatic  essays,  viz: 
*'  Then  you'll  remember  me,"  "  We  may  be  happy 
yet,"  &c. 

The  bonny  light  horseman.     Song  and  Chorus. 

F.  Nava.  25 
Light  and  cheerful. 

Sweet  Mary  Lee.     Song  and  Choms.        Bishop.  25 

Light  and  melodious.  Highly  TecommeDded  to  min- 
strel troupes,  large  and  small. 

The  Fishermen.     (I  pescatori.)     Duet  for  Tenor 
and  Bass.  Gabussi.  50 

There  is  such  a  dearth  of  duets  composed  expressly 
for  male  voices,  that  this  fine  Italian  duet,  to  which  a 
very  smooth  and  singable  English  version  has  been 
added  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Barker,  will  prove  highly  accepta- 
ble to  a  number  of  amateur  singers. 

Love  in  a  cottage.     Song.  C.  Clinton.  25 

Pretty  and  taking,  with  a  slight  touch  of  the  hu- 
morous. 

We've  not  a  care.     Opening  Chorus  with  Solos. 

T.  B.  Bishop.  25 
Providers  of  Ethiopian  amusements  hare  always 
had  great  difilculty  in  obtaining  suitable  opening 
pieces  for  their  concerts.  The  one  here  oBFered  is  ex- 
actly suited  to  the  purpose,  brilliant  and  stirring.  It 
must  wake  an  audience  up. 

Instrumeiiital  Music, 

My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground.    Flute  and 
Piano.  Dressier.  25 

The  Plonghboy.    Flute  and  Piano.  "      25 

Zitti,  zitti.  "  "  "       25 

Arrangements  of  favorite  airs  for  the  enjoyment  of 
amateur  players.  These  three  pieces  complete  two  ex- 
cellent series  of  twelve  pieces  by  Dressier,  called  re- 
spectively "  Recreations  "  and  "  Favorite  Pieces." 
For  the  mere  amateur  Flute  player  nothing  more 
agreeable  has  been  written. 

Como  Quadrille.     Four  Hands.  D' Albert.  50 

A  good,  practical  quadrille,  strongly  marked  in 
rhythm  and  composed  of  striking  melodies.  Better 
Dance  Music  could  not  be  desired. 

Books, 

One  Hundred  Voluntaries,  Preludes  and 

Interludes.    For  the  Organ,  Harmonium,  or 

Melodeon.     By  C.  H.  Kink.  75 

The  long  experience  of  the  author  of  this  work  and 

the  valuable  series  of  instructions  given  by  him  to  the 

public,  insure  for  it  a  hearty  welcome.    All  organists 

and  persons  attracted  to  this  class  of  music  will  not 

fail  to  obtain  a  copy. 
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Celebrated  Names. 

From  Elisk  Polko's  "  Musikalische  RIarchen,  Phantasien  und 
Skizzen  ;^'  translated  Ibj  V^vny  Malokb  lUruoND. 

At  the  ground  floor  window  of  a  shabby  house, 
in  one  of  the  quietest  streets  of  Berlin,  sat  an  old 
gentleman  in  the  most  comfortable  of  dressing 
gowns ;  his  dark  and  yet  sparkling  eyes  were 
thoughtfully  turned  towards  a  group  of  masons, 
busied  with  the  erection  of  a  new  house  directly 
opposite.  It  was  a  clear  day  in  May  of  the 
year  1775,  and  the  old  gentleman  had  opened  the 
window  to  its  fullest  extent,  in  order  to  allure 
the  refreshing  air  into  the  room,  and  perhaps  a 
bloom-dusty^bee  or  a  butterfly  with  it.  The 
noise  and  dust  of  the  building  opposite  must 
have  disturbed  him,  however,  for  he  closed  the 
window,  in  spite  of  hs  spring  wishes.  Probably 
the  open  window  might  have  disturbed  others  in 
the  room — a  youthful  pair,  who  sat  by  an  old 
clavier,  and  whispered  together.  These  two  were 
betrothed  lovers :  Juliana  Benda,  the  daughter 
of  the  above  mentioned  old  gentleman,  and  an 
excellent  violinist  and  composer,  the  afterwards 
celebrated  chapel-master  Reichardt. 

Juliana  Benda  was  then  a  rosy  and  cheerful 
maiden,  with  a  noble  form  and  glowing  eyes ; 
Reichardt,  who  held  her  hand  tenderly  in  his 
own,  appeared  scarcely  so  tall ;  was  slender,  with 
a  refined,  intelligent  face.  In  their  hearts  bloom- 
ed a  fairer  spi-ing  than  that  without ;  an  enchant- 
ing sunshine  lay  on  their  young  brows.  Betroth- 
al was  to  them  a  garden  full  of  rose-buds 
awaiting  unfolding,  in  order  to  bloom  in  glory 
under  the  heaven  of  matrimony, — a  hope  that  is 
too  often  doomed  to  death  !  The  maiden's  father, 
Franz  Benda,  the  oldest  shoot  of  this  distinguish- 
ed family  of  artists,  had  left  a  youth  of  extraor- 
dinary emotion  behind  him,  and  this  could  yet 
be  seen  in  his  interesting  and  deeply  furrowed 
face.  A  Bohemian  by  birth,  the  son  of  a  musi- 
cal linen  weaver  in  the  village  of  Old-Benatka, 
he  early  awakened  general  observation  by  his 
wonderfully  fine  treble  voice,  and  his  love  for 
music.  This  voice  obtained  for  him,  in  his  twelfth 
year,  a  place  as  chorister  in  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Prague.  The  lively  boy,  accustomed 
to  unrestrained  freedom,  was  through  some  nar- 
row oppressions  of  his  superiors,  and  some  dis- 
putes with  his  companions,  so  much  enraged,  that 
he  threw  off  his  fetters,  and  on  a  fine  summer's 
day  escaped  from  a  restraint  that  appeared  un- 
bearable to  his  hot  blood  and  adventurous  dis- 
position. Full  of  spirit  and  courage,  he  sang 
and  begged  his  way  on  to  Dresden.  Here,  after 
a  short  trial,  he  was  received  among  the  boys  of 
the  chapel  choir,  and  enjoyed  the  entire  afl^ection 
of  his  teacher.  But  he  could  not  long  support  a 
separation  from  his  fatherland ;  he  longed  for  his 
lovely,  romantic  Bohemia ;  an  unconquerable 
home-sickness  came  upon  him,  and  overshadowed 
his  soul,  as  a  dark  cloud  the  clear  sun.  The  Bo- 
hemians have  something  of  the  Swiss  character, 
with  more  fire  and  capability  of  resistance  ;  the 


Bohemian   does  not  pine  with  home-sickness,  he 
fights  with  it,  full  of  wild  courage  and  despairing 
valiance,   and  is   only   vanquished   by  his  wily 
enemy  after  a  persevering  opposition.     For  near- 
ly  two   years  Franz   Benda  subdued   the   great 
longing  of  his  heart ;  then  his  strength  gave  way. 
In  the  month  of    November,   amid  the  wildest 
storm  and  snow,  he  left  Dresden  secretly,  to  wan- 
der back   to  Prague.     What   a  continuance  of 
privation  and  little  troubles  this   journey  was  I 
Benda     was    almost    entirely    without    money. 
Halt  starved,  in  rags,  and  sick  with  fever,  the 
boy  la)',  at  length,  in  the  wagon  of  a  compassion- 
ate peasant,  as  the  numberless  cupolas  and  towers 
of  the   proud  and  noble  city  of  Prague  greeted 
his  eyes.      At  this  long  wished,  for  sight,  he  felt 
no  longer  hunger,  frost  or  fatigue ;  he  folded  his 
emaciated  hands  round  the  leaden  image  of  the 
holy  St.     Nepomuk,   which   he   wore   about  his 
neck,  and  a  wild  cry  of  delight  rang  from  his 
breast.     As  soon  as  arrived,  his  first  walk  was  to 
the   choir  naaster  of  the  singers   in  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas — he  wished  to  become  a  choir  singer 
again.      Ah !  now  ho  would  do   anything — allow 
himself  to   be  beaten    and   oppressed — could  he 
only  remain  in  his  beloved  and  lovely  fatherland  ! 
Benda's  former  overseer  was  dead  ;  his  successor 
received  the  pale,  beggarly  boy  in  an  unfriendly 
manner,  and   could   only  be   induced   to  try   his 
voice   after  the  most  passionate  entreaties.     He 
laid   several  masses  in  si.K  parts,  by  Palestrina, 
before  him,  and  called  in  some  pupils  belonging 
to  the  choir.      Franz  chose  the  celebrated  Missa 
Papas    Marcelli,  and    commenced    singing    the 
upper  part.     But — oh  holy  mother  of  God  !  what 
a  misfortune !      No  tone  came  from  his  throat,  in 
spite  of  all  his   endeavors ;  only   a  hoarse  croak- 
ing ;  his  wonderfully  beautiful   voice  was   gone, 
lost   in  the  fatigues  of  his   life  on   the   highway, 
through  frost  or  fever ;  enough,  it  was  gone  for 
ever  !      Nearly  out  of  his  senses,  the  boy  begged 
round     Prague,    ardently    imploring    Madonna 
Maria,  in  every  church  and  chapel,  to  send  back 
to  him  his  lost  treasure ;  and   imploring  in  vain. 
One  evening,  worn  ont  and  discouraged  almost 
to  death,  not  knowing  where   he  should  lay  his 
head  that  night,  he  entered   one  of  the  suburbs, 
as  the  fresh,  wild,  original  rhythm  of  a  Bohemian 
dance,  played  by  a   single  violin,  struck  his  ear, 
and  wonderfully  enlivened  him.      Some  windows 
on  the  ground  floor  were  lighted ;  the  boy  looked 
in,  trembling  with  cold.      Ah,  there   was  enjoy- 
ment.   Strong  men,  with  weather-browned  faces, 
held  voluptuous  female  figures  in  the  merry  Re- 
dowa,  the  cheeks  of  the  danseuses  glowed,  their 
eyesjglistened,  their  full  lips  laughed,  and  all  was 
joy  and  life.     But  the  listening  boy  only  looked 
at  the  fiddler ;  he  sat  on   a  table — an  old  blind 
Jew  with  a  fine  patriarchal  head.     Oh,  how  won- 
drously  the   bad   fiddle   sang,  soft  and   proud  at 
the    same    time !      Like   lightning   this  thought 
flashed  through  the  soul  of  the  boy  :  "  This  shall 
be   thy  voice,  learn   to  sing  on  the  fiddle  !"     He 
knew  not  how  it  happened,  but  in  the  first  pause, 
when  the  fatigued  couples,   breathing   heavilyi 


sat  down  to  rest  on  the  hard  wooden  benches,  he 
entered  the  smoky  room,  went  straight  up  to  the 
old  fiddler,  laid  his  stiff  hand  on  the  hand  of  the  grey 
beard,  and  said  with  sincere  warmth :"  Father 
teach  me  to  play  like  you  !"  And  the  old  man 
with  the  white  beard  did  not  seem  to  find  his  re- 
quest very  wonderful ;  a  dreamy  smile  glided 
over  his  quiet  face ;  he  reached  his  violin  to  the 
boy,  which  Franz  Benda  kissed  with  as  much  de- 
votion as  the  image  of  the  holy  Nepomuk,  say- 
ing, "  is  musie  then  so  dear  to  thee  ?"  The  boy 
threw  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  Jew,  and 
whispered :  "  I  cannot  live  without  music ;  I 
could  sing,  but  can  do  so  no  longer ;  my  voice  is 
dead,  but  its  soul  lives  in  the  tones  of  your  vio- 
lin !"  His  voice  failed  with  those  words ;  his  sor- 
row over  the  loss  of  his  greatest  treasure  broke 
out  anew.  "  By  and  by  you  shall  go  into  my 
little  room,"  softly  answered  the  old  man  :  "  there 
you  can  tell  me  all  that  oppresses  your  young 
heart.  But  now  I  must  play;  sit  by  me  until  I 
am  ready." 

From  this  moment  a  true  friendship  was  form- 
ed between  a  fiery  young  soul,  and  a  great,  al- 
though wearied  heart;  the  old  blind  Jew  Lobel 
was  the  first  master  of  Benda.  Franz  learned 
to  play  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  then 
travelled  through  the  country,  playing  at  dances  > 
with  his  beloved  master,  whom  he  honored  with 
truly  childlike  tenderness.  Soon  he  formed  a 
small  band  of  musicians,  that  attained  a  certain 
reputation  in  the  villages  and  small  towns.  Oh, 
those  were  wild  times,  full  of  romance  and  free" 
dom !  Days  never  to  be  forgotten,  nay,  weeks 
and  months  in  the  life  of  Benda.  After  the 
death  of  Lbbel,  the  musicians  separated ;  Benda 
went  back  to  Prague  and  studied  under  Kony- 
czeck  with  the  greatest  industry;  afterwards  he 
visited  Vienna  to  learn  further,  and  above  all,  to 
hear.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  held  the  situation 
of  chapel-master  at  Warsaw  in  the  private  chapel 
of  a  rich  Starosten,  (an  officer  of  rank),  who  had 
been  enraptured  with  his  playing  in  Vienna. 
Franz  Benda's  manner  of  playing  was  full  of 
magic  and  charm  ;  his  bowing  large  and  vet  del- 
icate ;  he  sang,  and  that  in  the  noblest  manner, 
on  his  violin;  no  one  could  hear  his  soul-ful' 
tones  without  emotion.  His  execution  too  was 
uncommon,  although  he  scorned  to  dazzle  with 
bravura.  He  has  been  named  the  founder  of 
that  school  of  violinists,  who  may  be  called  fine 
singers  with  the  bow.  After  the  death  of  Graun 
in  Berlin,  Franz  Benda  obtained  the  place  of 
chapel  master,  and  here  we  find  him  after  this 
little  digression. 

"  Children  !  go  on  with  the  music  !"  cried  old 
Benda  from  the  window.  "  Juliana,  you  know 
that  I  cannot  suffer  all  this  whispering  and  non- 
sense in  the  best  hours  of  the  day.  Tou  can  say 
plenty  of  tender  things  to  each  other  when  you 
are  married.  This  is  tlic  way  you  always  trv  to 
escape  from  practice  with  such  foolery.  Quick' 
Reichardt,  sit  down  to  the  old  box,  and  accom- 
pany the  girl  in  the  great  air  from  the  '  Death  of 
Jesus.'     Juliaua   has  studied   it  for   thi-ee   days, 
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and  I  hope  she  can  sing  it  passably  by  this  time." 
Without  opposition,  Eeichardt  opened  a  thick 
music  book,  Jiihana  opened  the  clavier  and  then 
tripped  up  to  her  father,  whom  she  tenderly  em- 
braced. "  Father,  have  you  then  entirely  for- 
gotten how  you  talked  nonsense  to  mamma  in 
your  beautiful  Bohemian  land  ?"  She  asked  so 
prettily  and  roguishly,  that  old  Benda  could  not 
resist  her ;  he  gave  her  a  caressing  tap  on  the 
cheek  for  answer.  As  Juliana  returned  to  her 
betrothed,  smiling  and  beaming,  her  lather  look- 
ed after  her  charming  figure  with  glances  of 
pride  and  pleasure.  Reichardt  now  commenced 
the  great  joyful  aria,  "  Sing  of  the  godly  pro- 
phet," and  the  chapel-master  directed  from  his 
place  at  the  window.  While  the  full  voice  of 
the  maiden,  swelling,  ascended  like  that  of  a  lark 
on  high,  at  the  lowest  window  moulding  of  the 
new  house  opposite  stood  a  young  fellow  listen- 
ing, with  his  arms  across  his  breast ;  he  had  let 
fall  hammer  and  trowel.  While  his  companions 
continued  their  work,  laughing  and  whistling,  or 
gave  him  a  blow  as  a  kind  of  rough  warning,  he 
remained  motionless,  and  looked  opposite  with 
wide-open  eyes,  and  lips  closely  pressed  together 
as  if  they  would  restrain  even  his  breathing.  He 
was  a  youth  of  Herculean  build,  and  at  the  utmost 
not  more  than  1 7  years  old.  His  face  was  not 
remarkable,  but  his  eyes  were  large  and  bold. 
Old  Benda  had  often  remarked  him,  and  had 
sometimes  grown  a  little  angry  about  his  staring 
over  the  way,  which  he  had  at  first  taken  for  the 
indulgence  of  an  idle  curiosity.  But  since  he 
had  remarked,  that  the  young  mason  only  seem- 
ed to  enjoy  listening  when  music  was  going  on 
in  his  house,  and  returned  to  his  work  with 
double  industry  when  the  sounds  had  ceased,  the 
chapel-master  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
young  fellow.  He  watched  him  closely,  and  was 
delighted  to  perceive,  that  the  youth  looked  and 
listened  rapturously,  when  Reichardt  practised 
his  violin  with  his  future  father-in-la'\v,  playing 
fugues,  whose  artistic  labyrinths,  however  they 
may  interest  a  musician,  do  not  usually  allure 
others  to  follow  them  with  pleasure  and  atten- 
tion. The  mason  always  showed  the  liveliest  de- 
light in  Juliana's  singing;  the  human  voice  ap- 
peared to  have  the  greatest  charms  for  him. 
When  the  maiden  sang,  even  solfeggi — he  was 
not  able  to  move  a  hand  to  his  work  until  the  last 
tone  had  died  away ;  ho  stood  untroubled  by 
the  jests  or  rebukes  of  his  companions,  as  we 
have  already  described.     At  the  passage  : 

"  Ascend  the  ladder  of  being 
On  to  the  seraph — on,  ascend  I" 

the  singer  revealed  so  seraphic  a  purify  of  tone, 
such  noble  beauty  in  delivery,  and  closed  with  so 
perfect  a  shake,  that  even  Papa  Benda  sprang 
up,  crying  "  Bravo." 

At  this  moment  a  strong  hand  threw  the  win- 
dow up  from  without|  a  dusty,  overheated  young 
face  became  visible,  and  a  coarse  fist,  covered 
with  lime  dust  and  mortar,  was  stretched  in. 
"Ah,  mamsell,  that  was  too  fine  !"  cried  a  voice, 
in  whose  rough  and  uncertain  tone  the  deepest 
emotion  was  manifest.  "  I  must  tell  you  so,  and 
give  you  my  hand  into  the  bargain,  else  my  heart 
will  fail  me  altogether  !"  Juliana  Benda  could 
not  resist  such  honorable  praise,  and  such  be- 
seeching eyes  ;  she  ran  to  the  window  laughing, 
andreached  out  her  pretty  hand  heartily.  Reich- 
ardt looked  a  httle  astonished  at  this;  Benda, 
drawing  his  daughter  away,  took  the  newly  ap- 


peared head  between  his  large  thin  hands,  and 
said:  "  Young  man,  the  eye  of  an  old  musician 
is  not  easily  deceived;  I  tell  you,  you  have  not 
chosen  the  right  trade,  you  belong,  through  God 
and  by  right,  to  ours  !"  "  I  believe  it  myself 
sometimes !"  was  the  answer.  "  Well,  then,  come 
over  to  us;  throw  away  the  trowel  and  the 
apron  !"  "  That  is  impossible,  my  father  would 
not  suffer  it."  "  What  is  your  name  then  ?" 
"  Charles  Frederic  Zelter." 

Our  Charles  Frederic  Zelter  never  threw 
away  the  apron  altogether,  certainly ;  there  al- 
ways remained  something  of  the  mason  in  and 
about  him,  no  one  can  deny  it ;  but  that  he 
turned  to  the  great  musical  profession,  and  there 
also  became  a  master,  all  know,  who  have  busied 
themselves  ever  so  little  with  this  glorious  art. 
The  excellent  Fasch,  the  renowned  founder  of 
the  Berlin  academy  of  singing,  was  his  master. 
Goethe's  poems  inspired  him  with  the  desire  to 
compose.  Later,  when  he  had  become  director 
of  the  academy  of  singing,  he  wrote  chorals,  mo- 
tettes  and  psalms  in  many  parts;  but  the  palm 
should  be  given  to  his  original  and  excellent 
comio  songs,  a  description  of  composition  that 
seems,  unfortunately,  to  have  died  out  before  our 
day. 

Where  can  we  find,  among  compositions  in  this 
genre,  songs  worthy  to  place  beside  Zelter's 
"Invocavit,  we  call  aloud,"  or  "  St.  Paul  was  a 
doctor?"  Behind  the  mask  of  a  certain  learned 
gravity,  the  merriest  heart  laughs  out,  and  in  an 
irresistible  manner — the  comic  effect  is  unfailing. 
Zelter's  serious  compositions  appear  rather  the 
result  of  zealous  study,  than  the  overflowing  of 
his  own  fresh  and  original  being.  What  especi- 
ally captivated  one  in  Zelter,  washis  good,  warm, 
gay  heart ;  wherever  this  heart  sang  or  pierced 
through,  the  impression  was  powerful,  every  one 
was  carried  away  by  it,  whether  he  would  or  no. 
Even  old  father  Goethe  could  not  withstand  this 
nature !  In  the  end,  Papa  Benda  was  not  a  lit- 
tle proud  of  his  sharp-sightedness  ;  he  lived  to 
see  the  commencement  of  Zelter's  renown.  The 
fair  Juliana,  however,  whose  voice  the  celebrated 
singing  master  never  forgot,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
only  saw  the  first  beams  of  this  new  star ;  she 
sank,  a  nobly  unfolded  rose,  into  the  grave  in  all 
her  bloom.  Reichardt  never  drew  very  near  to 
Zelter.  Seldom  has  a  German  musician  enjoy- 
ed so  much  honor  and  renown,  in  life  and  death, 
as  our  Zelter  ;  his  name  is  one  of  those,  written 
with  golden  letters  in  the  histoi-y  of  music.  But 
his  finest  monument,  both  as  man  and  artist,  may 
be  found  in  the  simple  book,  whose  title  reads : 
"  Goethe's  con  espoudence  with  Charles  Frederic 
Zelter." 


(Translated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  from  the  *'  Deutsche 
Vicrteljahrs-Schrifl.") 

On  Music  and  its  Position  in  Popular  Life. 

Like  all  art,  music  addresses  itself  to  the  emotions; 
but  with  such  force,  that  man's  whole  being  is  ap- 
pealed to  and  seized  upon ;  its  whole  self  is  called 
into  cooperative  action  that  harmonizes  all  its  compo- 
nent elements  ;  out  of  this  action  spring  forth  feelings 
and  conceptions,  which,  each  in  its  turn,  give  rise  to 
a  world  of  variegated  thoughts. 

Science  affords  us  clearness  which  is  demonstra- 
ble ;  but  Art,  and  especially  musical  art,  brings  forth 
representations  of  an  inner  consciousness,  of  a  heav- 
enly foretaste,  so  richly  filled  with  the  grandest  men- 
tal enjoyment,  that  science  must  how  before  it.  For 
that  eternal  truth  after  which  science  is  striving,  be- 


comes, through  the  eternal  beauty  of  Art,  an  object  of 
visible  contemplation,  without  our  requiring  any  sci- 
entific grounds  upon  which  to  base  the  enjoyments 
we  realize.  All  verbal  expression,  all  description,  of 
tilie  operations  of  Art  is  both  difficult  and  ambigu- 
ous ;  which  becomes  the  more  evident  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  uncertainties  and  Contradictions  of  what  is 
called  Art  criticism.  On  the  contrary,  experience 
teaches  us  that,  among  the  initiated,  there  is  a  never- 
failing  and  snre  impression  of  all  the  workings  of 
Art.  To  approach  some  definite  idea  of  a  musical 
language,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  various  im- 
pressions made  by  the  different  constructions  of  tone. 
Sounds  not  falling  within  the  laws  of  melody,  or  op- 
posed to  the  wants  of  the  human  car,  are  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  human  understanding,  altogether  incompre- 
hensible ;  and,  to  take  an  example  of  this  from  the  low- 
est, and  thence  from  the  highest  scale  of  tone,  let  us 
study  the  effects  of  a  savage  yell,  the  notes  of  some  dis- 
cordant wild  bird,  and  thence  follow  musical  art  to  its 
highest  point  of  culture  and  see  the  effect  of  stranee 
combinations  and  bombastic  efforts  proceeding  from 
the  hriiins  of  untamed  musical  spirits. 

But  even  in  rational  music  some  compositions  be- 
come more  intelligible  riLin  others,  in  proportion  as 
the  thought  is  clearer  and  more  appealing  to  the  real 
wants  of  our  inner  being.  If  we  take  a  survey  of 
the  whole  sphere  which  music  is  found  to  occupy  in 
the  life  of  the  people,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  its  ex- 
tent and  its  importiince. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance it  boars  to  Christianity,  which,  accompanyinir 
man  through  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  hands 
him  to  his  grave,  and  not  unfrequently  calls  music  to 
its  aid  in  peifonning  this  office.  The  qneen  of  all 
instruments,  the  organ,  is  the  pillar  and  support  of 
Christian  worship,  receirrna;  man,  on  his  first  en- 
trance into  the  Christian  communion,  with  those  soft 
yet  majestic  tones  that  operate  so  forcibly  upon  the 
human  mind.  The  poet  has  portrayed  with  great 
significance  the  power  of  these  organ  tones,  when, 
upon  an  Easter  morning,  they  induce  Faust  to  re- 
ject the  poisoned  cup. 

Many  of  our  youth,  in  addition  to  other  branches 
of  education  and  accomplishment,  are  instructed  in 
music  ;  all  must  learn  to  sing,  in  order  to  he  able  to 
assist  in  the  performances  of  Divine  worship,  and  it 
is  difiictdt  to  determine  how  mnch  influence  musical 
instrucdon  exercises  in  elcvatmg  the  mind,  refining 
the  morals,  and  developing  a  general  perception  of 
the  beautifal ;  how  it  leads  away  the  seal  f^-om  all 
that  is  mean,  and  places  before  the  youthfitl  itnder^ 
standing  an  harmonious  universe,  wliose  risible  as- 
pects are  thus  rendered  the  more  sublime.  Antiquity, 
the  mirror  for  all  later  times,  placed,  with  great  jus- 
tice, a  high  value  upon  a  musical  education,  nsing 
moderation  and  good  judgment  in  all  its  applications 
of  the  art. 

When  the  young  roan  enters  upon  the  duties  of  a 
citizen,  he  assumes  these  responsibilities  amid  the 
touching  and  lofty  tones  of  the  organ  ;  and  when  he 
has  acquired  a  position  in  life,  the  voice  and  organ 
accompaniment  again  operate  upon  him,  when  he 
finds  himself  on  the  point  of  uniting  for  life  his  for- 
tunes with  some  congenial  being  whom  he  has  chosen 
for  his  wife.  Then  turning-  to  the  scenes  of  death 
and  its  solemn  ceremonials,  we  see  how  music, 
among  a  large  pordon  of  mankind,  exercises  her 
powers  of  elevating,  of  moving,  of  comforting  the 
soul,  lending  its  voice  of  compassion  and  hope  to  the 
departed  while  to  the  living  it  appeals  with  its  gentle 
warnings. 

But  it  is  more  particularly  in  the  separate  depart- 
ments of  music  that  we  are  made  sensible  of  its  gen- 
eral effects  upon  the  life  of  the  people.  The  most 
natural,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  appropriate 
division  of  music  is,  into  sacred  and  secular.  As  the 
arts  in  general  are  of  sacred  origin,  so  also  the  oldest 
music  may  be  said  to  have  been  of  a  sacred  charac- 
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ter.  It  is  natural  tlist  Art  should  claim  such  an  ori- 
gin, as  her  aim  is  to  call  up  before  the  mind  the  deep- 
est truths  of  our  nature  ;  and  where  she  can  not  suc- 
ceed in  placing  them  in  a  palpable  shape,  she  furnishes 
an  inner  perception  of  them,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  her  manifold  productions. 

Of  the  music  of  antiquity  we  know  but  little  ;  but 
amid  the  scanty  remains  of  Grecian  music,  borrowed 
most  probably  by  the  Romans,  we  find  in  the  signifi- 
cant Grecian  tone  combinations  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  ancient  Christian  music.  This  primitive  mu- 
sic seems  to  have  proceeded,  partly  from  the  chants 
of  the  synagogue,  and  partly  from  those  of  Greek 
tragedy,  which  is  well  known  to  have  done  good  ser- 
vice and  obtained  its  great  reputation  from  its  reli- 
gious character. 

The  old  Grecian  tragedy  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
that  stage  of  brutality  which  the  enervated  Eoman 
designated  by  the  exclamation,  "  Bread  and  Games  !" 
(Panem  et  Circenses),  but  it  rather  formed  a  portion 
of  divine  worship  ;  and  to  tlio  student  of  musical  his" 
tory  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Christian  church  has 
fulfilled  her  mission  in  collecting  and  appropriating 
the  remains  of  heathen  antiquity,  and  in  endowing 
them  with  new  vigor.  The  student  of  modern  history 
must,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  that  only  those 
phenomena  can  be  permanent  which  have  copied  and 
improved  upon  the  merits  of  the  ancients,  and  have 
not  sought  a  modernization  out  of  a  total  destruction 
of  the  old,  ignoring  b}'  the  fiat  of  a  word  or  stroke  of 
the  pen  all  that  thousands  of  years  have  established  ; 
in  other-  words,  that  progression,  and  not  an  over- 
throw of  all  that  has  been  established,  can  alone  con- 
tain within  itself  the  elements  of  durability. 

But  the  old  church  music,  Avhich  may  well  be 
termed  immortal,  because  it  is  as  old  as  the  profound- 
est  depth  of  the  human  soul,  is,  for  this  very  reason, 
indescribable  in  its  efltects.  After  the  lapse  of  thou- 
sands of  years  it  still  comes  with  thrilling  impulse  on 
the  ear  and  heart,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
many  of  our  moderns,  it  claims  of  every  seriously 
disposed  individual  a  certain  share  of  awe,  and  al- 
lows no  one  to  escape  its  power.  It  stands  without 
the  sphere  of  modern  comprehension,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  admonishes  us  of  that  which  through 
all  time  was  e^er  great  and  good  and  beautiful,  and 
before  its  majesty  the  accidents  of  time  and  place 
must  all  vanish  and  be  regarded  as  of  no  import. 

Tlie  well  knswn  Gregorian  church  music  is  the 
finest  product  of  ancient  chnrch  music,  and  is  still  to 
be  found  in  ail  its  beauty  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at 
Rome,  as  well  as  in  tlio  Greek  church  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  derived  it  from  the  former. 

A  writer  who  has  explored  this  field  of  study,  and 
from  whose  views  we  can  searcely  withhold  our  ap- 
probation, has  drawn  a  comparison  between  Mo- 
sart's  Tuba  wi'nim  spar(]i?ns  sonnm,  in  the  Dies  Irae  of 
his  Requiem,  with  the  slow  and  majestic  measure  of 
the  Gregorian  cliant,  where  it  is  fotind  applied  to  the 
same  subject.  The  modem  masters  of  music  have 
bowed  in  acquiescence  t<3  the  grandeur  of  the  old 
chnreh  music,  and  in  some  instances  have  applied  it 
to  a  new  order  of  thought  with  marked  success. 
Nearly  as  old  as  this  music,  and,  in  its  original  rich 
and  diversified  form,  fully  as  deep  and  beautiful  is 
the  Chorale,  and  its  importance  as  a  portion  of  the 
Christian  cultus  of  the  present  day  is  so  fully  ac- 
knowledged as  to  render  it  superfluous  for  us  to  fol- 
low this  stream  of  popular  life. 

In  the  department  of  harmony  just  referred  to,  the 
old  Italian  school,  with  its  Palestrina,  stands  unrival- 
ed in  the  estimation  of  the  learned  and  accomplished 
of  every  country ;  affording  in  its  inexhaustible  depth 
and  beauty  the  source  of  our  highest  enjoyment. 
Here  we  behold  rising  up  before  us  a  naked,  sublime 
and  chaste  beauty  in  its  simplest  yet  grandest  forms, 
free  from  all  capricious  ornament  and  announcing 
the  eternal  laws  of  truth  and  harmony.  We  may 
here,  as  well  as  in  speaking  of  the  ancient  church 


music,  apply  the  well  known  motto,  so  successfully 
set  to  music  by  Handel : 

Wir  beugen  uns  dem  ew'gen  Satz :  TTas  immcr  war^  ist  wahT^ 
(We  bow  to  the  etcmallaw:  What  always  was  is  tnie,) 

In  the  more  recent  works  of  the  great  German  fol- 
lowers of  the  illustrious  Italians,  who  reached  their 
zenith  in  John  Sebastian  Bach  and  Handel,  we  find 
blended  with  the  character  of  the  Italian  school  that 
of  the  German  :  showing  at  the  same  time  that  vigor 
and  depth  of  mind  and  emotion  and  that  v.ariety  of 
form,  that  spirit,  strength,  enthusiasm,  and  elevation 
to  the  standard  of  a  proper  pride,  that  form  the  basis 
of  all  the  great  works  which  shall  endure  among  the 
German  people  for  centuries  to  come. 

Intellectual  minds  have  beecn  accustomed  to  com- 
pare the  configurations  of  the  music  of  Bach,  so 
strongly  marked  by  vigor,  depth  and  grandeur,  with 
the  ornamentation  on  the  old  Gothic  cathedrals.  John 
Sebastian  Bach  may  be  regarded  as  the  Albrecht  l)u- 
rer  of  German  music  ;  his  Passion  Music  after  Mat- 
thew and  John,  his  colossal  Mass,  as  yet  but  little 
known ;  Handel's  oratorios,  especially  the  Messiah, 
Jephtha,  and  Israel  in  Egypt,  are  works  which  are 
destined  to  furnish  for  centuries  to  come  more  than 
one  nation  with  material.  Church  music  is  of  vast 
importance  and  of  extensive  range,  in  the  popular 
life  of  the  present  day,  particularly  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, where  it  forms  an  essential  portion  of  the  ser- 
vices of  Sunday  and  the  Festival.  We  must  lay  a 
great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  the  auditor 
with  a  musical  ear  at  a  very  early  age  ;  his  sense  of 
the  lofty  and  the  beautiful  becomes  awakened  by  this 
their  noblest  application,  when  at  the  sacramental  ta- 
ble the  poor  enjoy  an  equality  with  the  rich,  dividing 
alike  with  them  that  special  bounty  of  Christian  life 
and  conveying  into  their  homes  of  poverty,  comfort, 
joy  and  hope. 

In  recent  times  a  great  amonnt  of  church  mu- 
sic has  been  written  ;  but  it  has  become  greatly 
secularized,  and,  even  in  places  of  high  repute,  its 
treatment  has  become  so  spiritless  and  negligent,  that 
the  Council  of  Trent,  should  it  convene  once  more  as 
it  did  three  hundred  years  ago,  might  well  resolve  to 
abolish  it  entirely  —  the  text,  aside  of  the  music,  be- 
ing no  longer  intelligible.  In  church  exercises  the 
grand  end  should  be  to  promote  vocal  before  instru- 
mental music ;  by  this  means  the  latter  would  be  re- 
strained within  its  proper  limits.  Yet  the  cultiva- 
tion of  instrumental  music  has  created  many  good 
results.  Organ  playing  has  been  brought  to  a  state 
of  great  perfection,  facilitated  by  improvements  in 
construction,  and  the  organ  itself  continues  to  be  the 
queen  of  instruments. 

In  the  dance,  secular  music  comes  up  before  us  in 
its  original  form  and  appearance.  The  dance  is  an 
insignificant  word,  but  of  great  significance,  if  we 
consider  how  much  dancing  is  found  among  all  na- 
tions, or  even  among  our  own  German  people,  or  in 
a  small  town  or  village. 

"  Necessity,"  says  the  old  Grecian  sage,  "  is  the 
preceptor  of  all  that  is  good,"  and  it  is  tntly  said. 
Music  was  accordingly  the  earliest  protectress  of 
dancing.  Among  heathen  people,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern,  the  dance  accomp.anied  religious  service, 
whereas  among  ourselves  it  forms  so  exclusively  a 
part  of  secular,  as  to  present  the  strongest  contrast  to 
sacred  music.  The  styles  of  dancing  are  .almost  as 
various  in  their  character  as  the  nations  themselves, 
since,  in  the  difi'ercnt  representations  of  the  dance, 
we  find  a  reflection  of  the  diflicrcnt  nationalities  ;  and 
hence  their  musical  accompaniments  must  partake  of 
an  equally  great -diversity. 

We  are  not  allowed  by  our  limits  to  go  into  a  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  question,  but  leave  much 
room  for  our  reader  to  apply  his  imagination,  his  his- 
toriography and  experience  to  the  prosecution  of  fiu-- 
thor  developments  of  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
The  Germans  have,  in  recent  times,  especially  excel- 
led in  this  department  of  music.     Through  the  intro- 


duction of  French  manners,  the  German  dance  al- 
lowed itself  to  be  superseded  by  that  of  our  neigh- 
bors. And  we  cannot  set  a  light  value  upon  the 
grace  of  the  French  dance,  particularly  the  Minuet ; 
and  any  one  possessed  of  the  ordinary  knowledge  of 
music,  must  have  discovered  how  Mozart,  in  his  Don 
Juan,  has  perpetuated  the  dance,  and  how  it  became 
the  speciality  of  the  immortal  Haydn,  in  who.se  inim. 
itable  Quartets  the  Minuets  form  the  most  character- 
istic passages  of  those  charming  master-pieces.  But 
although  managed  a  little  stiffly  in  early  times,  the 
German  Waltz  and  Galop  claim  their  own  peculiar 
rights.  Since  Strauss,  Lanner  and  some  of  the  mod- 
erns have  applied  themselves  to  this  field  of  music, 
it  has  undergone  a  visible  improvement.  But  these 
modern  ballets  have,  at  best,  no  intrinsic  musical 
value,  and  to  any  one  versed  in  the  Italian  opera  of 
the  Bellini  school  it  must  become  evident,  that  Strauss 
made  a  good  use  of  the  arias  which  therein  occur. 
Yet  even  an  elaboration  of  this  class  of  music  de- 
serves some  commendation,  and  the  suggestion  here 
forces  itself  upon  us  that,  in  Art,  no  eflTort  to  follow 
out  its  rules  and  produce  an  artistic  effect  should  be 
discarded.  "  Every  thing  is  good  in  its  place,"  says 
Baillet  in  his  excellent  violin  school.  This  is  the 
only  true  position  of  the  artist.  E.xclusiveness  is  a 
result,  either  of  contracted  thinking,  or  of  a  determi 
nation,  resting  upon  in.ability,  on  the  part  of  a  so 
called  Dilettantism  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  own  circle  I  The  class  of  music  we  are  now 
dwelling  upon,  howe%'er,  runs  some  risk  of  bein" 
made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  a  more  elevated 
fancy,  guided  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  master,  in 
which  the  true  elements  of  the  dance  begin  to  disap- 
pear, as  we  find  in  the  delightful  waltzes  of  Franz 
Schubert,  and  the  mazurkas  of  that  profound  Polish 
tone-poet,  Chopin. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.) 

The  Proscenium  Paper?. 

NO.    VI.      DEAD    HEAD.S. 

In  essayini  to  depict  a  type  of  a  certain  species  of 
dead-heads,  for  whom  yon  and  I,  dear  reader,  in  com- 
mon with  every  riL'ht-tlnnking  citizen,  should  enter- 
tain the  profoundest  contempt,  it  will  be  necessarv  to 
mention  young  Theophilns  Krarwinkel,  Esq.,  a"  re- 
cently admitted  disciple  of  Blackstone — son  of  the 
Hon.  Baltzer  Kraywinkel,  State  Senator  trom  the 
Welschkornsark  district  of  inner  Pennsylvania — and 
who  has  lately  drifted  into  the  orbit  of  that  social 
planet,  Mrs.  Owlet  Blink.  I  heard  liim  triumphant- 
ly boasting  a  few  evenings  ago,  of  his  facilities  for 
passing  into  any  opera,  dramatic  performance,  concert 
or  lecture,  without  the  taxation  of  a  single  dime. 
Said  he,  with  an  accent  which  plainly  betokens  how 
six  years  of  metropolitan  residence  and  infiuence  have 
not  sufficed  to  rub  away  tlie  "  bushwhacker  "  smack 
from  bis  tongue, — 

"  Wcry  blasent,  iss  it  not,  Miss  G.alliope,  to  attcnt 
the  besd  enderdainmends  without  any  eggs-pence  V 

"  I  should  imagine  it  tn  be,"  rejoins  tlie  girl,  curi- 
ous as  to  the  morhis-oprrnndi  of  accomplishing  a  result 
so  desirable.  Kraywinkel,  marking  her  curious  mien 
then  closes  the  subject  with  a  knowing  wink  from  the 
corner  of  his  dexter  optic.  Now,  when  I  prochiira 
this  unconscionable  dead-head  rich  enough  to  lease  a 
proscenium  lioxfor  all  eternity,  and  to  pay  in  advance 
all  the  cliargcs  which  such  an  arrantrcment  would 
entail  upon  him,  the  a.stonishmcnt  of  the  reader  at 
his  palpable  meanness,  must  be  vastly  intensified. 
His  sire  lords  over  sufficient  property  to  bequeath  to 
each  one  of  four  cliildren,  a  redundant  farm  ;  and  he 
allows  the  hopeful  Tlieophilus  a  piiiuvly  annuitv. 
Why,  then,  should  this  child  of  fortune'  resort  to 
every  species  of  artifice  and  Jiiwssc.  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  mean  propensity  to  pass  into  art  entertain- 
ments fi-ec  of  charge  ? 

Why  gloats  he  with  guilty  eagerness  over  every 
chance  of  sliirking  remuneration  for  that  which 
should  elicit  his  best  sympathies,  and  tax  his  pui-so 
at  least  equally  with  his  more  sensual  and  grovelIin<' 
pleasures  ?  Simply,  because  this  mysterious  itchinl^ 
for  free  admissions  is  one  of  the  component  parts  o"? 
our  weak  and  defective  human  nature  ;  inherent  with 
the  sUitus  of  total  depravity,  if  you  please.  If  nnv 
of  ray  readers  doubt  the  tenabiliiy  of  this  nssumii- 
t.on,"!et   them   ransack   history  and  tradition  to  find 
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how  this  penchant  has  existed  in  all  ages,  as  develop- 
ed in  numerous  instances.  Read  the  narrative  of 
plerculcs'  visit  to  Hades,  and  see  how  Charon  suffer- 
ed imprisonment  for  ferrying  the  former  across  the 
Stygian  lake,  without  the  customary  and  necessary 
ticket — a  golden  bough  from  the  Sybil.  Moreover, 
this  must  have  been  a  glaring  case, — for  mythological 
chroniclers  assure  us  that  Charon  committed  the 
breach  of  rule  "  against  his  will."  From  this,  what 
inference  ?  if  not  that  the  notorious  bruiser,  son  of 
Jove  and  Alcmena  though  he  was,  must  have  wheed- 
led, threatened,  or  contrived  for  a  passage  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prove  himself  an  early,  arrant  and  de- 
testable specimen  of  this  species  of  the  genus  caput 
mortuum.  There  certainly  was  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  obtaining  the  customary  passport  from  the 
Sybil;  yet,  shame  to  his  career  !  the  human  part  of 
his  two-fold  nature  harbored  the  sneaking  propensity 
to  break  through  the  established  conventionality  of 
the  region.  Another  proof  of  the  inherency  of  this 
penchant  may  be  attained  Ijy  tracing  the  earlier  career 
of  young  Theophilus  Kraywinkel.  He  and  I  grew  up 
upon  the  same  soil.  Years  ago,  as  well  I  recollect, 
he  tripped  joyfully  towai'd  me,  snapping  his  fingers 
exultingly,  as  he  unfolded  to  me  how  he  had  slipped, 
surreptitiously,  under  the  canvass  of  the  Reamstown 
Circus,  and  witnessed  the  ring  performances  without 
the  investment  of  a  single  quarter  from  his  well  lined 
pocket.  On  another  occasion,  he  tramped  two  miles 
under  a  broiling  July  sun  upon  a  trifling  errand  for 
an  itinerant  showman,  wlio  had  promised  him  a  free 
admission  as  the  price  of  bis  sen'ility.  It  would  be 
a  research  by  no  means  unentcrtaining,  to  trace  the 
artifices,  intrigues  and  manoeuvres,  whereby  this 
young  dead-head  gradu.ally  wormed  himself  into  the 
acquaintanceship  and  favors'of  our  Marctzeks,  UU- 
mans,  and  Strakosches.  Equally  amusing  to  have 
watched  the  growing  development  of  his  early  talent 
for  this  species  of  chicanery,  toward  that  perfect  posi- 
tion in  the  squadron  of  dead-beads,  in  the  full  con- 
sciousness whereof  he  made  the  triumphal  vaunt  to 
Miss  Calliope  Blink,  which  I  noted  at  tlie  outset. 

Now,  altliough  we  all  harbor  this  yearning  for  gra- 
tuitous attendance  upon  tlie  intellectual  and  refining 
pleasures  of  an  enlightened  age,  this  constituent  part 
of  our  nature  only  becomes  contemptible  and  culpa- 
ble when  fostered  and  developed  liy  such  as  young 
Kraywinkel,  who  should  feel  a  thrilling  pride  in  a 
liberal  compensation  for  the  enjoyments  of  art  or 
literature.  I  am  not  lampooning  the  dead-head  fra- 
temity  without  reserve.  There  is  an  immense  regi- 
ment in  the  legion,  whose  position  is  of  the  most  hon- 
orable character.  Of  sucli  are  editors  and  reporters, 
wlio  contribute  their  brains  and  energies  to  the  fur- 
therance of  Art,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  artists 
and  managers  ;  professors  of  music,  whose  daily  ef- 
forts sow  the  seeds  of  an  ultimate  universal  taste, 
which,  as  it  progresses  onward,  renders  the  success 
and  permanency  of  musical  enterprises  more  and 
more  certain  with  each  recurring  year ;  liosts  of 
others,  too,  dead-heads  in  name  alone,  who  constantly 
give  more  than  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  pleasurable 
recreations  of  their  leisure  hours.  Such  as  these 
have  the  most  indubitable  claims  upon  the  larijesses  of 
the  impresario ;  nay,  it  belongs  to  them  to  demand  a 
recognition  of  their  just  prerogatives  from  any 
shrinking  manager,  if  such  be  their  disposition. 

However,  the  men  who  administer  the  business 
affairs  of  latter-day  opera  and  concert  troupes,  appre- 
ciate this  subject  rightly,  and  are  rarely  slow  to  ac- 
knowledge merited  cinims.  But  they  are  in  constant 
receipt  of  the  most  extraordinary  demands  from  in- 
dividuals, of  whose  alleged  services  they  bear  not  the 
slightest  recollection.  Here  are  a  few  specimens, 
which  once  came  under  my  own  observation,  while 
closeted  with  a  certain  dapper  little  Hebrew  mana- 
ger, known  to  us  all,  in  an  upper  room  of  the  Giraffe 
House,  in  this  city.  Tliey  are  all  in  the  foi'm  of 
notes,  which,  sent  up  from  the  office  below,  were  has- 
tily scanned  by  tlie  impresario,  and  then  handed  by 
him  to  me,  with  a  half-facetious,  half-disgusted  mien. 
Voila! 

No.  1. 


'Mr.- 


KiND  Sir! 

■Would  you  accomodate  mo  with  a  pass  for  three,  for  to- 
night's opera?  Some  twenty  years  ago  1  was  a  director  of  a 
leading  mu.«ical  society  here  ;  since  which  time,  although  os- 
tensibly in  the  pork  and  provision  business,  my  exertions  in 
the  c.iuse  of  good  mnsic  have  never  flagged.  I  am,  bo  to  say, 
still  a  Nestor  among  the  art-worshippers  of  the  city.  Tour  at- 
tention to  this  little  matter  can  do  your  prospects  no  possible 
harm.    Yours,  &c.,  Timothy  Fiicher, 

South  Wharves. 

No.  2. 

"  Mr. 

Dear  Sir, 

■yvhen  you  brought  Sontag  to  this  city,  some  years  ago,  it 
was  1  who  bought  the  pi-oscenium  box.  at  the  old  National, 
for  the  round  se.a.snn,and  at  your  ownprice;  since  the  collapse 
of  the  Penn.sylvania  Bank,  T  can  no  longer,  I  am  free  to  ac- 
knowledge, support  the  opera  with  the  same  munificent  liber- 
ality as  was  my  wont.  Wcn't  you  oblige  me  with  a  few  tick- 
ets for  to-night  ?     Yours,  jEREJIUa  BOTHERSUINS." 


No.  3. 

"Monsieur  le  DirectburI 

Souvencz  Tons  de  moi  '  Nous  nous  avons  tronv6  an  Hotel 
du  Louvre,  ou  je  vous  ai  oblige,  en  tous  recomandant  un  bou 
avocat,  quand  Mme.  de  La  Grange  commencait  un  proces  con- 
tre  vous.  Obligezmoi,  en  medonnant  un  billet  pour  ce  .loir. 
Totre,  &c.  Victor  Oudinot  Marmont." 

No.  4. 

"  Deer  Sttr, 

Praps  you  dun  racklect  me,  Amos  Stecknadel,  that  acted  as 
usher  when  you  specklated  in  Hurtz.  the  pianist;  am  in  the 
tayloringpurieshon  now,  would  much  like  to  hear  a  ^enwin 
oprur  which  have  never  hurd.  Can  you  obleege  a  poor  feller 
withaticktj  don't  knead  a  resurvd  sect.    Yours, 

Amos  Stecknabel." 

The  last  of  these  precious  documents  emanated 
from  our  own  Kraywinkel,  the  Grand  Mogul  of  all 
dead-heads.     It  read  thus  : — 


'Mr.. 


Esteemed  Sir — 

Pardon  my  liberty  in  thns  addressing  yotl.  It  is  on  no  mat- 
ter of  my  own  interest.  A  poor  but  worthy  client  of  mine,  a 
superannuated  musician,  harbors  a  most  natural  desire  to 
attend  this  opera  season. — a  consummation  deemed  impossible 
by  him.  by  reason  of  his  straightened  circumstances.  Ex- 
pressing himself  thus  at  my  oflRce.  I  volunteered,  although  a 
stranger  to  yon,  to  carry  his  cause  to  your  court  Should  you 
require  any  references  from  me.  by  way  of  attesting  the  genu- 
ineness of  this  petition,  call  upon  the  house  of  Nickel,  Bros., 
hankers,  or  upon  Mr.  Owlet  Blink,  Pres.  of  the  Flambeau  Ins. 
Co.  If  at  all  compatible  with  your  arrangements,  your  acqui- 
escence in  this  matter  will,  I  am  sure,  gladden  the  heart  of  a 
man  who  has  done  much,  in  his  time,  tow.ard  the  furtherance 
of  Art.    Yours,  &c.,  TuEOPHaus  KRAm-iNKLE, 

Atty.  at  law." 

The  wary  little  impresario  was  actually  hoodwinked 
by  this  contemptible  rase;  for  with  a  hasty  pinch  of 
snuff,  he  forthwith  wrote  the  magical  words,  "  Pass 
the  bearer  for  the  season,'*  and  enclosing  the  same  in 
in  a  neat  envelope,  directed  it  to  Kraywinkel,  in  the 
firm  consciousness  that  be  was  doing  a  generous  ser- 
vice to  a  needy  enthusiast. 

Such,  then,  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  tactics  em- 
ployed by  that  species  of  dead-heads,  of  which  the 
writer  of  the  concluding  epistle  is  a  type.  Happily 
for  the  reputation  of  our  common  humanity,  their 
number  is  comparatively  circnmscribed  !  Wtien  you 
meet  any  such,  dear  reader — men  after  the  order  of 
Kraywinkel,  whose  ample  means  should  enable  them 
to  rise  superior  to  these  petty  propensities,  and  who 
should  fee!  just  pride  in  materially  aiding  the  cause 
of  art,  refining,  socializing,  humanizing  as  it  is  upon 
the  temporal  condition  of  the  masses; — when  such 
an  one  crosses  your  path,  reader,  kill  him  if  yon  e.in; 
or,  failing  the  ability  to  accomplish  that,  blazon  him 
abroad  to  the  world  even  as  I  have  done.  I  shall 
surely  oust  young  Kraywinkel  from  the  pure  atmos 
phere  of  the  Blink  orbit.  B.  Natural. 
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Letters  on  Musical  Subjects. 
III. 

Beethoven's  Seventh  Stmphont. 
My  De.ar  Friend, — It  is  the  prerogative  of  men  of 
genius  to  imbue  their  own  experiences  or  the  individ- 
ual characters  they  sketch,  with  an  universality  and 
comprehensiveness,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  the  ex- 
pressions of  a  single  experience,  but  become  the  rep- 
resentatives of  mankind  or  of  classes.  Their  feelings 
stand  for  the  generality  of  the  feelings  of  mankind, 
their  characters  comprehend  an  infinite  multtiude  of 
similar  ones  all  over  the  world.  The  poets,  the 
painters  and  sculptors,  the  tone-poets  of  the  first  rank, 
gifted  with  a  divine  insight  into  the  nature  of  things, 
show  in  their  best  works  the  power  of  grasping  those 
qualities  in  the  individuals,  that  are  common  good  of 
human  nature  and  of  putting  them  forth  in  combina. 
tions,  tnie,  complete  and  beautiful  enough,  to  stand 
for  the  ideals  of  mankind  or  largo  parts  of  it.  To 
quote  a  few  examples  :  In  Homer's  Odyssey  the  cha- 
racter of  the  "  excellent  swineherd  Eumaeos  "  is  not 
that  of  a  single  servant,  but  the  ideal  of  all  true  and 
faithful  help,  who  feel  themselves  part  of  the  family 
and  act  accordingly.  Or  in  the  Iliad  Achilles  is  not 
the  individual  warrior,  but  the  ideal  of  heroic  youth 
and  manhood.  In  Shakspeare's  characters  we  find 
the  same  universality  and  comprehensiveness.  Thus 
Imogen,  in  Cymbeline,  is  not  merely  the  faithful  wife 
of  Posthumus,  but  the  ideal  representative  of  all 
good  wives,  loyal,  full  of  trust,  long-sufl^ering,  bear- 
ing much  ill  without  complaining,  free  fi'om  all 
doubt  in  their  husband's  motives  and  actions, — ideal 
womanhood  in  the  character  of  wife.  Or  Cordelia, 
in  King  Lear,  is  not  only  his  own  devoted  daughter 
but  the  ideal  of  the  highest  expression  of  filial  devo- 


tion in  woman.  Michael  Angelo's  Moses  is  not 
merely  the  .Jewish  lawgiver  and  leader,  but  he  stands 
for  all  heroic  thought  and  action  combined.  Or  the 
disciples,  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper,  are 
not  those  individual  men  only,  but  give  expression  to 
the  universal  sentiments  of  terror  (Jacob  the  older 
and  Andreas),  of  true,  simple-hearted  devotion  (Phil' 
lip),  of  rage  and  revenge  (Peter),  &c.  A  struggle 
with  fate  in  an  individual  assumes  in  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  the  gigantic  dimensions  ofthat  battle 
which  all  mankind  has  to  undergo.  Nor  does  Leo- 
nore  in  Fidelio,  Beethoven's  Imogen,  stand  for  a  sin- 
gle wife  in  those  severe  trials,  but  like  Shakspeare  's 
Imogen,  for  an  ideal  of  conjugal  love.  Nothing  bet- 
ter represents  the  perfection  of  woman's  trusting 
weakness  and  the  irresistible  power  of  love  on  her, 
than  the  injured  Donna  Anna,  in  Don  Giovanni,  the 
ideal  of  that  phase  of  woman's  character.  And  thns 
we  might  go  on  [quotingj  examples,  all  tending  to 
prove  the  principle  put  forth  in  the  first  sentences  of 
this  letter.  That  principle  is  to  be  enlarged  by  this, 
that  those  great  works,  though  universal  and  all-com- 
prehending, considered  as  a  whole,  yet  show  the 
strongest  individuality  in  every  particitlar.  You  see 
the  individual  component  parts  in  their  truthfulness 
and  hence  they  strike  you  like  your  own  personal  ex- 
perience. They  may  therefore  (and  mostly  do)  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  times  in  which  they  originated  or  of 
the  scenery  where  they  are  laid.  But,  each  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  they  are  raised  above  time  and 
space,  their  inner  natnre  is  universal  and  eternal  as 
the  essence  of  all  our  being  and  existence. 

Such  a  work  we  have  in  the  Seventh  Symphony. 
The  scenery,  the  dress,  the  incidents  all  are  local 
and  individual,  the  whole  work  is  an  ideal,  elevated 
above  change,  and  felt  as  such  by  men  of  all  climes. 
It  is  a  day  in  Beethoven's  life,  an  episode  in  the  work- 
day-life of  the  people;  but  its  effect  is  like  that  of  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  civilization,  like  a  life-ex- 
perience of  mankind.  As  a  genial  friend  explained 
it  to  me  years  ago,  it  is  a  popular  festival  in  Germa- 
ny. To  feci  all  the  beauty  of  the  work,  to  compre- 
hend all  the  details  of  the  composition,  to  grasp  the 
whole  scene  in  one  picture,  yon  ought  to  have  parti- 
cipated in  such  a  festival  as  they  are  annually  celebra- 
ted everywhere  throughout  Germany,  most  heartily, 
however,  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the 
land.  Beethoven  was  bom  on  the  beautiful  Rhine, 
he  lived  the  longest  time  of  his  life  in  gay  Vienna, 
where  almost  every  Sunday  or  other  holiday  yoo 
might  see  the  scenes  enacted,  which  the  poet  idealized 
in  this  Symphony.  Viewed  from  a  distance  such  a 
scene  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Prater,  the  prin- 
cipal pleasure-ground  of  the  Viennese  might  fitly  be 
described  in  the  words  of  Goethe  in  Faust,  which  we 
quote  from  Mr.  Brooks'  masterly  translation  ; 

Tenderer,  clearer, 
Friendlier,  nearer 
(is  the)  Ether  .  .  . 
Garments  ethereal. 
Tresses  aerial. 
Float  o'er  the  flowere. 
Float  o'er  the  bowers. 
Where,  with  deep  feeling. 
Thoughtful  and  tender, 
I>overs  embracing. 
Life-vows  are  sealing. 
Bowers  on  bowers ! 
Graceful  and  slender 
Vines  interlacing  ! 

Green  hills  all  flushing. 
Laden  with  roses  .  .  . 
Happy  ones,  swarming. 

Glide  through  the  charming 
dominions. 

Hear  them  in  Chorus 

Singing 

Over  the  meadows 
Flit  the  bright  shadows  ; 
Glad  eyes  are  glancing. 
Tiny  feet  dancing. 
Up  the  high  ridges 
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Some  of  them  clamber, 
Others  are  skimming 
.  .  .  lakes  of  amber 

All  are  in  motion, 
Life-ward  all  yearning, 
Longingly  turning 
To  the  far-burning 
Star-light  of  bliss. 

These  lines  contain  the  subjects  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony. 

The  introduction,  (Poco  sostenuto  a  quarter  equal 
to  63,  four-four  time)  m  1 — 62,  impresses  me  like  a 
serene  spring  morning.  Tranquil  peace  overspreads 
the  dewy,  cloudless,  dawning  morn,  which  will  pre- 
sently wake  into  life.  This  the  first  motive,  m  1  and 
2,  seems  to  say,  which  is  sung  by  the  Oboes,  Clarinets, 
and  the  mellow,  far-sounding  Horn.  Presently  the 
Violins  and  other  strings  begin  their  rustling,  stirring 
runs  pianissimo^  staccato,  soon  joining  them  to  the 
first  motive,  thus  introducing  motive  two,  an  invi- 
tation, full  of  winning  grace  m  22  and  23.  Louder 
and  louder  the  first  motive,  in  connection  with  the 
runs,  calls  and  awakens  all  things  living  ;  and  once 
more  in  m  41  the  second  motive  tries  its  alluring 
power,  which  succeeds.  For  in  m  53  motive  three 
sings  forth  sweet  consent,  one  or  the  other  of  the  in- 
struments always  playing  motive  otie.  And  in  m  52 
the  first  part  of  the  Symphony  begins. 

I  think  it  was  Richard  Wagner,  who  said  this 
Symphony  was  an  apotheosis  of  the  dance.  And  in- 
deed, all  the  motives  of  the  first,  third  and  fourth 
movements  of  the  Symphony  are  dance-music  in  ideal 
perfection.  In  joyous  happiness  we  glide  along  with 
the  light  and  graceful  motive  in  six-eight  time  to  m  108, 
where  it  asumes  a  character  more  pensive,  almost  sad. 
Does  the  deaf  tone-poet  suddenly  remember  his  bodily 
defect,  which  prevents  him  from  drinking  in  the  pleas- 
ant scene  with  al!  his  senses  "i  In  m  1 18  a  cheering  mo- 
tive, the  Jiftk,  follows  and  is  succeeded  by  motive /bur 
in  C  major,  with  a  new,  charming  face,  tender,  grace- 
ful and  loving,  and  then  rollicking  along,  down  the 
tonic  chord  of  C  major.  The  same  fourth  motive  in 
m  141  comes  in,  mysterious,  leading  on  with  growing 
strength  and  rising  tones  to  a  succession  of  chords  m 
l.n2 — 163/o?-(f'ss/mo,  interrupted  by  a  thoughtful  repe- 
tition of  motive  frst,  pianissimo  in  every  .'ith  and  6th 
measure.  Snatches  of  the  melody,  which  began  it, 
close  the  first  part  and  lead  to  its  repetition  and  then 
to  the  second.  Pianissimo  on  one  tone,  joined  by  the 
other  tones  of  the'  chord,  oue  by  one,  begins  the  se- 
cond part.  As  a  lull  feels,  after  the  largest  wave  has 
just  been  breaking  on  the  surf,  the  white  foam  still 
floating  and  rippling  at  our  feet,  this  pianissimo  feels 
to  rae,withthe  sparks  of  tones  undulating /)?'an!ss)'mo  in 
the  strings  and  wood  instruments,  until,  after  spread- 
ing in  swelling  chords,  the  same  rollicking  fourth  mo- 
tive runs  through  various  chords  {m  200 — 216).  As 
if  it  were  from  a  distance,  scarcely  perceptible,  the 
melody  of  m  67  begins  piano,  neverfinishing,  however, 
(m  222 — 23.5),  when,  rising  step  by  step  and  increasing, 
the  same  snatches  of  melody  burst  forth  fortissimo  in 
m  255.  The  whole  passage,  m  222 — 275  sounds  like 
the  mighty  droning  swell  of  a  vast  assembly,  draw- 
ing nearer  and  becoming  more  and  more  distinct. 
In  m  278  the  third  part  begins,  mainly  a  repetition  of 
the  first,  enlivened  by  a  varied  figurative  accompani- 
ment in  the  double  basses.  In  m  379  the  Coda  be- 
gins pianissimo,  representing  again  the  effect,  the  min- 
gled tones  of  a  vast  multitude  of  men  produce  at  a 
lessening  distance.  If  you  consult  your  piano-ar- 
rangement, you  will  find  that  the  bass,  after  resting 
from  m  379  to  389  on  four  tones  successively,  while 
the  other  instruments  sing  out  motive  four  in  sweet, 
blissful,  harmonic  changes,  plays  from  m  390 — 411 
the  tones  d  (quarter  note,  dot,  and  tied  eighth  note), 
c  sharp,  b  sharp  (eighth  notes), b  sharp,  (eighth  note), 
c  sharp  (two  quarters  and  a  dot).  These  low  tones, 
swelling  more  and  more,  mainly  produce  the  efioct 
of  many  mingled  sounds,  of  a  multitude  of  voices. 


There  is  great  strength  in  the  constant  and  crescendo 
repetition  of  chromatic  phrases  in  the  bass.  The 
vagueness  of  a  chromatic  sequence  leaves  free  play 
to  the  imagination  which,  powerfully  impressed  by 
the  very  low  tones,  gets  a  foreboding  of  something 
grand,  either  sublime  or  terrible.  In  this  instance 
the  fourth  motive  in  a  pleasant  variation,  based  on 
the  tonic  chord  of  A  major  from  m  390  to  41 9  pro- 
duces a  sublime  effect,  connected  with  this  basso  con- 
tinuo  of  the  Alti,  Violoncelli  and  Bassi.  As  an 
example  of  the  terrific  effect  of  such  a  chromatic 
crescendo  sequence,  I  may  remind  you  of  the  sensa- 
tion the  Coda  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Ninth 
gave  yon,  when  you  first  heard  it  by  the  orchestra' 
Jubilant  ends  the  first  part  in  m  439. 

The  second  movement  {Allegretto,  twofour  time), 
is  'one  of  the  gems,  which  for  their  simplicity  and 
expressiveness  are  never  forgotten.  The  direction, 
which  Beethoven  himself  gave  in  the  musical  jour- 
nal "Cascilia"  as  to  the  tempo  (I  will  use  here 
the  Italian  word  for  "  movement "  which,  employed 
to  designate  the  parts  of  a  Symphony  or  a  Sonata 
also,  ought  to  be  replaced  by  the  former)  reads  :  a  quar- 
ter-note equal  to  88  on  Maelzl's  metronom.  The 
Paris  metronoms,  mostly  in  use  here,  go  faster  than 
the  Vienna  ones.  I  make  mention  of  these  facts, 
since  there  is  const.ant  complaint  about  the  tempo  of 
this  movement.  Though  we  all  know  full  well,  that 
tempi,  unless  especially  marked  by  the  composer,  are 
best  left  to  the  artistic  taste  of  conductor  or  performer. 

This  movement  expresses  to  me  a  personal  expe- 
rience of  Beethoven.  The  deaf  man  sings  out  of  an 
overflowing  yet  resigned  heart  his  sorrow  at  being 
separated  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  with  his 
fellow  men,  whom  he  loved  so  much,  by  his  hopeless 
malady. 

There  are  but  two  melodies  in  this  part,  each  hav- 
ing two  parts  and  a  Coda.  M  7  and  8  of  the  first 
melody  furnish  the  subject  of  a  short  Fuyato  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  movement.  The  an'angement  is 
very  simple,  being  that  of  the  fourth  Rondo-form. 
If  you  wish  to  refresh  your  memory  on  the  construc- 
tion of  that  form,  you  may  turn  to  Marx'  "  General 
Musical  Instruction,"  (Novello's  Edition),  where  you 
will  find  the  analysis  of  the  five  Rondo  forms  on  p.  89. 
Here  I  will  merely  add  the  numbers  of  the  measures 
coiTCsponding  to  the  parts  of  that  form.  The  principal 
melody  with  its  leading  over  passage  extends  to  m 
100,  the  first  side-melody  with  passage  to  m  148,  the 
repetition  of  the  principal  melody  with  figurative  ac- 
companiment and  variations  in  the  leading  part  to 
173,  whence  anew  Coda  and  passage  in  m  182  leads 
to  the  Fugato,  which  stands  for  the  second  side-me- 
lody to  213.  From  here  the  principal  and  first  side- 
melodies  return  in  variations,  m  214  to  224  and  224 
to  242,  and  are  followed  after  an  episode,  7n  243 — 254, 
by  the  closing  Coda,  m  255  to  278,  the  end  of  the 
whole  movement. 

To  speak  of  the  beauties  of  the  movement  would 
he  like  "  carrying  owls  into  Athens."  Every  one 
feels  the  resigned  grief  of  the  principal, — the  con- 
soling assuring  sweetness  of  the  first  side  melody, — 
the  nervous  accumulation  of  bitter  grief  in  the  Fu- 
gato. You  will  notice  that,  in  the  first  twenty-six  mea- 
sures, most  significantly  the  melody  is  omitted,  merely 
the  accompaniment  being  introduced.  Alas  !  did  not 
the  poet  feel  keenly  the  blank  left  by  the  failing  of  that 
quickening  sense  of  hearing  ■?  Not  until  m  27  the 
melody  begins  in  the  lower  strings,  the  Alti  and  1st 
Violoncelli.  There  is  a  place  in  the  first  side.melody, 
m  123 — 138,  which  for  sweetness  of  longing  desire 
might  hardly  find  a  parallel.  The  change  of  C 
sharp,  e,  g,  a  sharp,  e,  to  D,  e,  g  sharp,  b,  e  is  most 
wonderful  and  touching.  Most  moving  grief  and 
complaint  is  also  expressed  in  the  Coda  to  the  prin- 
cipal melody  m.  174 — 177.  Startling  is  the  effect  of 
the  sudden  change  to  C  major  in  the  episode  m  246. 
You  remember  a  similar  transition  to  C  major  in  m 
30  of  the  second  movement  in  the  Fifth.     The  move- 


ment closes  with  a  bitter  deep-drawn  sigh  summing 
tip  the  pangs  of  his  grief  in  the  snatch  of  melody 
and  the  dying  away  of  the  chord  from  forte  to  pia- 
nissimo. 

The  third  movement,  [Presto,  threefour  time  one 
measure  equal  to  116),  like  the  second  one,  has  two 
distinct  melodies.  In  the  first  we  see,  how  "  over  the 
meadows  flit  the  bright  shadows  ;  glad  eyes  are  glan- 
cing, tiny  feet  dancing  ;  happy  ones  swarming  . .  glide 
through  the  charming  dominions."  "We  "  hear  them 
in  chorus  singing  "  and  shouting  far  off,  (pianissimo, 
in  the  second  part  of  this  melody),  while  they  m.ay 
he  "  clambering  up  the  high  ridges  "  and  "  others 
are  skimming  ....  lakes  of  amber."  But  in  that 
heavenly  second  melody,  sung  by  the  Horns,  the 
Clarionets  and  the  Fagotti,  we  seem  to  hear  voices 
from  those  fiir  distant  "  green  hills  all  flushing,  laden 
with  roses  "  out  of  those  "  bowers  on  bowers,  where, 
with  deep  feeling,  thoughtful  and  tender,  lovers  era- 
bracing,  life-vows  are  sealing."  The  last  part  of  this 
second  melody  m  224 — 238  quaintly  consists  of  ac- 
companiment only,  the  melody  vanishing  in  the  great 
distance. 

Merry,  gi'aceful  and  sweet  was  the  third  movement. 
The  fourth  might  be  called  bacchantic  in  its  ecstacy 
of  exuberant  joy.  You  ought  to  have  seen  German 
country-folk  dance,  to  fully  feel  the  intensity  of  en- 
joyment expressed  in  this  fourth  movement.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  pure  crystal  of  hap- 
py enjoyment  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  being  darken- 
ed by  the  smoke  of  the  flaring,  fluttering  flame  of 
passion.  Something  of  this  nature  seems  to  be  heard 
in  the  wild,  frantic  m  106  to  123,  and  in  places  pre- 
ceding them.  The  movement,  (Allegro  con  brio,  two- 
four  time,  one  measure  equal  to  80),  has  a  melody  full 
of  intense  enjoyment,  careless  and  forgetful  of  every- 
thmg  else,  but  elevated  and  enrolled  by  an  artifice, 
which  only  genius  could  hit  on,  viz.,  the  introduction 
of  chromatic  changes  in  the  melody  and  in  the  ac- 
companiment. Try  to  play  m  13  to  1 7  with  the  simple 
melody  in  A  major,  without  any  naturals  and  the  ac- 
companiment of  Dominant  7th  and  Tonic  chords, 
and  you  have  a  commonplace  melody.  As  it  stands 
it  is  spirituel,  and  I  only  hope,  it  will  not  be  taken  too 
fast,  so  that  the  enharmonic  changes  are  noticeable. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  "  boys  "  in  German  villa- 
ges, to  relieve  their  pent-up  enjoyment  by  shouts  on 
the  word  Juch-he  !  You  will  notice  those  shouts, 
which  the  poet  did  not  disdain  to  introduce  here,  in 
various  places,  beginning  in  m  136,  and  again  from 
77!  175.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  against  those 
imitations  of  natural  sounds  in  music.  But  exam- 
ples are  full  to  defend  the  practice.  Remember  the 
Creation,  the  Pastoral  Symphony.  Even  dainty 
Mendelssohn  makes  poor  Bottom  bray  in  the  over- 
ture to  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  The  second 
part  of  this  movement,  which  begins  in  !(i  128,  is  full 
of  these  shouts,  while  in  the  third  from  777  230 — 343, 
we  have  a  repetition  of  the  first  part ;  the  movement 
being  written,  as  you  see,  in  the  Sonata  form,  as  the 
first  is.  The  excitement  of  this  closing  movement  is 
so  great,  that  it  takes  the  poet  from  iti  344 — 466,  a 
Coda  of  unusual  length,  to  get  quiet  enough  for  the 
close.  In  this  Coda  by  the  same  means  of  making  the 
Basso  confinuo  repeat  chromatic  sequences  (twenty-one 
measures  constantly  having  E,  D  sharp  in  the  basses) 
the  assembled  multitude  is  made  to  be  heard  and  felt 
once  more,  aud  in  strong  runs,  inter.«perscd  with 
snatches  of  the  principal  melody,  the  Symphony 
comes  to  a  close  in  m  466. 

No  excuse  is  needed,  I  feel  persuaded,  for  not  hav- 
ing spoken  more  of  the  last  movement,  the  letter 
being  almost  as  long  as  the  Coda,  that  is  to  say  ""- 
usually  so.  Should  the  Symphony  he  performed 
again,  I  may  "  inflict  "  a  few  more  remarks  on  some 
motives  of  the  last  movement,  which  are  interesting 
enough,  psychologically  (the  motives  namely),  for  a 
letter  almost  as  long  as  this. 

Now,  if  you  enjoy  the  Symphony  as  much  as  I 
did,  while  writing  about  it,  you  will  not  regret  going 
to  hear  it.  And  so,  good  bvo, 

Cambridge,  Feb.  idlh,  1860.         G.  A.  Schmitt. 
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BOSTON,  MARCH  3,  18BO. 
Revival  of  Gluck's  "[Orpheus"  in  Paris. 

"We  have  long  felt  that  the  greatest  novelty  possible 
to  opera-jaded  ears,  just  now,  would  be  a  chance  to 
hear  a  fair  performance  of  one  of  old  Gluck's  operas. 
Have  we  not  learned  all  that  modern  Italian  opera 
can  teach  us  ?  Can  Verdi  and  the  rest,  even  in  their 
newest  works,  under  whatever  new  forms,  really  do 
more  for  us  than  haunt  us  as  a  hand-organ  h.aunts  a 
sick  man's  dreams  with  everlasting  repetitions,  the 
less  near  to  nature  the  more  familiar  they  become  ? 
Is  it  much  better  with  Meyerbeer's  magnificently 
wearisome  elaborations  ?  Such  refreshing  naturalness 
and  geniality  as  we  find  in  Mozart,  Weber,  Beethov- 
en, in  Rossini's  "  Barber  "  and  "  William  Tell," — 
in  Bellini's  love  melody  too,  except  that  it  sings  al- 
ways one  and  that  a  limited  experience  and  grows 
hacknied, — is  a  godsend  among  these,  and  lets  us 
know  whattrnth  and  nature  are  and  that  there  is  prop- 
erly no  Art  where  there  is  no  soul.  And  now  that  so 
much  of  all  sorts  has  been  heard,  such  elaborations, 
such  strainings  for  novelty,  such  effects,  such  ingeni- 
ous new  stimulations  to  which  the  sense  grows  duU 
so  very  soon,  we  think  the  most  experienced  mnsie" 
lovers  would  be  ready  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  heartfelt 
confession :  Give  us  something  less  elaborate,  less 
wonderful,  if  need  be,  but  at  all  events  something 
genuine,  something  natural,  something  which  has 
dramatic  truth  and  feeling  in  it,  carried  up  by  divine 
force  of  genius  to  pure  musical  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion, in  an  imperishable  result  of  Art,  subtle  and  in" 
imitable  when  you  approach  it  analytically,  yet  infin- 
itely simpler  perhaps  in  its  outward  means  and  calcu- 
lations of  effect  than  the  nine  days'  wonders  now 
continually  added  to  the  lyric  repertoire. 

Such  operas,  of  such  simple  means,  in  which  every- 
thing subserves  in  the  first  place  dramatic  truth,  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  second  place,  but  quite  as  essen- 
tially, that  beauty  which  lifts  to  an  eternal  meaning 
all  the  particular  meanings,  and  is  thus  the  stamp  of 
Art,  are,  according|to  all  testimonies  from  the  time 
they  were  composed,  the  operas  of  Gluek,  and  espe- 
cially his  Orpheus.  They  are  so  simple,  so  little  over- 
wrought with  modern  effect  contrivances,  so  chastely 
abstinent  from  that  sentimental  kind  of  melody  which 
has  since  been  popular,  that  our  modern  singers  seem 
indignantly  to  resent  the  idea  of  appearing  in  .them, 
as  if  such  ehdd's  work  were  beneath  them.  Yet  who 
that  has  carefully  studied  the  score  of  Orjeo  (and  it 
requires  much  more  than  such  perusal  of  course  to 
know  what  it  really  is)  does  not  feel  that  here  is 
something  of  that  intrinsic  and  transcendent  excel- 
lence, as  to  beauty  and  expression,  that  comes  the 
nearest  of  all  human  works  to  nature,  just  as  he  does 
in  reading  a  true  poem  however  simple  ?  Were 
Meyerbeer  ten  times  the  Mulciber  that  he  is,  with  ten 
times  as  many  hundred-handed  Briareuses  at  work  in 
this  vast  brain  forge  of  his,  all  its  stories  crowded 
with  the  cunningest  contrivances  of  modern  steam- 
machinery  within  the  reach  of  the  mechanical  mind, 
would  he  send  any  product  out  therefrom  that  would 
come  any  nearer  nature,  or  give  any  more  of  the  true 
quickening  sense  of  Art,  than  those  that  have  already 
made  such  conquest  of  the  world  as  they  are  able  1 
Verily  such  power,  however  multiplied,  stops  ever 
balked  at  the  same  limit.  Gluek  has  scarcely  been 
performed  much  anywhere  of  late  years  outside  of 
Berlin.  But  thoughts  are  beginning  to  turn  to  his 
neglected  treasures.  It  is  pleasant  now  to  read  of 
the  revival,  and  the  performance  for  twenty-five  con- 
secutive nights,  in  Paris,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  of 
Orpheus.  The  interest  in  it  there  seems  still  increas- 
ing ;  those  who  have  been  brought  up  upon  modern 
effect   music  altogether,  are  learning  to  like  it ;  and 


we  trust  our  readers  will  peruse  with  as  much  inter- 
est as  we  have  done,  the  following  article  about  it 
from  the  London  Athenceum : 

The  "  Or]ihe'e  "  of  Gluek— to  follow  M.  Berlioz, 
whose  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  to  he  trusted — was 
written  to  a  text  by  Calzabigi  of  Vienna,  in  1762, 
not  1764 — the  date  hitherto  accepted — the  principal 
part  for  a  rontraho  (Signor  Guadagni).  Wlien  it 
was  brought  subsequently  into  France,  this  voice  was 
changed  for  one  of  those  tenors  with  a  high  falsetto, 
long  peculiar  to  our  neighbors,  and  the  bravura  which 
closes  the  first  act  was  added — it  is  believed,  not  by 
Gluek,  but  with  his  concurrence — for  Legros.  Let 
it  be  first  pointed  out,  once  for  all,  that  in  no  music  is 
effect  so  fceldy  represented  by  perusal  as  in  the  operas 
of  Gluok.  Even  those  of  his  grand  scenes  which  arc 
.available  as  concert  music,  however  finely  declaimed 
they  be,  whatever  be  the  vigor  of  the  chorus,  must 
suffer  for  the  want  of  .action,  of  grouping — of  the 
stage,  in  short.  Owing  to  this  they  have  been  un- 
dervalued :  whereas  it  might  be  fairly  urged,  that  it 
is  not  the  convertible  qu.Tlities  of  a  work  of  Art 
which  should  give  it  rank,  but  the  height  to  which  it 
fulfils  its  destined  purpose. — The  statue  of  //  P.  isi- 
ero  was  calculated  by  Michael  Angelo  for  its  monu- 
mental chape!.  Remove  it  into  a  cortile,  or  the  open 
air,  .and  more  of  its  grandeur  would  pass  from  it  than 
it  is  easy  to  believe. 

In  one  respect,  as  originally  composed,  "  Orphee  " 
is  alone  among  operas  ;  a  musical  drama  without  a 
solo  voice  deeper  than  a  contralto.  Yet  so  artfullv  is 
the  score  adjusted,  .as  not  to  suffer  by  what  probably 
originally  arose  from  thoughtlessness  or  incompet- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  librettist.  We  do  not  miss 
Plato  or  Charon  from  the  story;  even  when  its  hero, 
as  now,  is  personified  by  a  woman. — The  nerve  and 
variety  given  to  the  several  scenes  by  the  emjiloyment 
of  the  chorus  : — at  first,  gr.avely  funereal, — then  men- 
acing, ferocions,  infernal, — thirdly,  suave,  if  monot- 
onous, in  expressing  the  beatitude  of 

"  The  happy  sfiuls  that  dwell 
'Mid  yellow  meads  of  asphodel " 

are  admirable ;  nor  less  so  are  the  grace  and  variety 
of  the  p.antomimic  music,  which  proves  Gluek  to  be 
as  great  a  master  of  instrument.ation  as  many  of  his 
renowned  successors,  who  had  more  complicated 
means  at  their  disposal.  If  he  was  not  as  great  a 
symphonist  as  Mozart,  he  was  greater  than  Mozart  as 
a  colorist.  Both  had  phrases  of  a  favorite  pattern, 
but  Gluek  carries  away  the  palm  of  dramatic  truth  of 
expression,  .and  in  grandeur.  This  we  h.ive  long 
felt,  but  never  with  such  an  intimate  conviction  as  the 
other  evening  while  bearing  his  "  Orphee,"  which, 
yet,  is  not  the  grandest,  nor,  perhaps,  the  most  ex- 
pressive of  his  five  great  operas. 

To  speak  now  of  the  execution.  It  would  have 
been  absurd  to  attempt  such  a  revival  without  the 
presence  of  a  competent  artist  to  animate'  it — to  "  re- 
store Ei(7-i/dice  to  life."  But  we  cannot  dream  of 
any  fulfilment  of  such  desire  more  consummate  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Orpheus  of  Madame  Viardot. 
There  is  nothing  on  the  modern  musical  stage  that 
can  approach  it ;  there  has  been  nothing  on  the  mu- 
sical stage  of  any  day  that  can  h.ave  surpassed  it. 
As  a  piece  of  acting,  it  must  take  rank  with  the  l\le- 
dea  of  Pasta,  with  the  noblest  antique  creations  of 
Rachel  or  Madame  Ristori ;  and  under  a  circumstance 
ot  greater  difficulty  than  attended  the  personations  of 
the  last-named  two  great  tragic  artists,  the  amount 
of  mute  p.antomime  which  the  p.art  contains.  An- 
tique, but  neither  cold  nor  m.anncred, — no  composi- 
tion of  .=et  postures  and  effects,  but  of  passion  and 
pathos,  of  tenderness  and  inspiration, — this  great 
singer's  performance  of  "  Orpheus  with  bis  lute  "  will 
remain,  with  all  who  have  seen  it,  so  long  as  memory 
sb.all  remain.  Most  especially  is  to  be  commemor- 
ated the  scene  in  the  Elysian  Fields — the  search  of 
the  lover  among  the  groups  as  they  glide  by  for  his 
lost  one, — and  his  clasp  of  her  hand  with  Eurydice  is 
restored, — and  that  gesture  of  relief  and  ecstaey,  ex- 
ul)erant  in  its  very  absence  from  extravag.anee.  This, 
as  less  obvious,  more  delicate,  yet  not  less  intense, 
belongs  even  to  a  higher  artistic  conception  than  that 
of  the  better-known  miracle  by  which  ftyi/iCHS  charms 
the  demons, — nay,  even,  we  think,  than  his  wild  dis- 
may and  grief  over  the  body  of  Eurt/dice  when  she 
is  a  second  time  torn  from  him.  What  might  these 
scenes  bo  did  the  Eunjdice  bear  any  proportion  to  the 
Or/iheus ! 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  long  for  what  never  will  be. 
The  declamation,  the  expressive  power,  the  limitless 
brilliancy  of  M.adame  Viardot  as  a  singer,  are  known 
to  every  one  familiar  with  her  as  a  vocalist ;  but  they 
have  never  possibly  been  put  forth  in  one  work  so 
completely  as  in  "  Orphee."  The  bravura  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act  would  be  an  utterly  hopeless  attempt 
for  any  one  else  now  singing.  The  well  known 
"  Che  faro  "  (which  we  have  never  wholly  relished 


as  a  concert-song,  whether  ornamented  or  plain)  be- 
comes what  it  was  meant  to  be, — a  wail  of  bitterest 
desolation  and  woe,  .as  flung  out  by  her  above  the 
corjjse  of  the  beloved  one :  thrice  repeated,  always  in 
a  different  tone  of  woe.  In  brief,  unanimous  as 
praise  has  been,  .and  highly  wrought  its  epitliets,  on 
this  occasion,  the  most  highly  wrought  is  not  hyper- 
bolical. Let  it  he  added,  too,  that  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  every  artist  of  sensibility,  there  may  he  bet- 
ter and  less  good  evenings,  Madame  Viardot  has 
never  been  in  fuller  possession  of  her  vocal  powers 
than  she  is  now,  after  "  a  run  "  of  an  0|jera,  depend- 
ent for  its  effect  so  largely  on  her  sole  self  The 
other  parts  in  "  Orphee  ''  are  fairly  cast ;  the  orches- 
tra and  chorus,  which  have  Iieen  carefully  drilled  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  M.  Berlioz,  are  good  ;  the 
stage  appointments  (as  is  the  rule  of  M.  Carv.alho's 
theatre)  are  liberal,  and  in  the  finest  artistic  taste. 
The  scenery,  as  has  before  been  said,  might  be  a  les- 
son to  the  best  of  our  theatres,  in  its  absence  of  those 
bits  and  patches  and  sky-corners  which  so  largely 
mar  the  effect  of  our  painters. 

There  are  some  for  whom  Gluck's  operas  were  not 
written,  as  also  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  Dante's 
"  Divine  Comedy,"  .and  Milton's  "  Lycidns."  But 
no  lover  of  what  is  loftiest,  most  real,  and,  withal, 
most  beautiful  in  dramatic  music,  can  fiiil  to  find  one 
of  the  satisfactions  which  occur  too  rarely  in  a  life- 
time in  Gluck's  "  Orphee,"  as  now  given  at  the 
Theatre  Lyriqae. 


Concerts, 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clutb. — Another  plea- 
sant meeting,  on  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  pleasant 
new  hall  in  Bumstead  Place,  with  large  audience, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  excollent  programme  : 

1.  Quartet,  in  C  minor,  No  3.  op.  18 Beethoven 

Allegro. — Andante  quasi  Allefrretto—  Scherzo — Finale,  Presto. 

2.  .Sonata  Duo,  for  Piano  and  Violoncello,  in  D,op.  58, 

Mendelssohn 
Allegro— Allegretto  Scherzando — Adagio — Finale,  Molto 
Allegro. 
Messrs.  Lang  and  TVulf  Fries. 

3.  "  Souvenir  de  Haydn."  Solo  for  YioUn, Leonard 

William  Schultz. 

4.  Ballade,  in  A  flat,  op .  47.  for  Piano, Chopin 

B.  J.  Lang. 

5.  Quintet  in  C,  No.  2, Mozart 

Moderate — Minuetto — Andante — Finale,  Allegro. 

The  Quartet  is  one  of  the  lightest,  but  most  genial 
and  delightful  of  Beethoven's; — so  freakish  is  it,  so 
full  of  scherzo  even  in  the  Andante  quasi  Allrc/retto 
which  st.ands  for  the  usual  slow  movement.  It  was 
finely  played,  except  that  the  Finale,  (marked  Alle- 
gretto for  most  of  its  length,  and  only  quickened 
into  Presto  near  the  end)  was  all  taken  exceedingly 
fast, — at  least  too  fast  for  easy  going.  The  Mozart 
Quintet  was  highly  edifying.  How  little  that  man 
had  to  labor  to  start  veins  of  melody,  and  how  read" 
ily  the  melodies  all  ran  the  right  ways,  through  all 
the  curious  turns  and  windings,  called  "learning" 
when  forced,  but  vcallj'  the  spontaneous  ways  of  Art 
and  poetry  when  there  is  genius  in  them  ! 

The  piano-forte  sounded  better  than  in  the  last 
concert — at  least  where  we  sat — and  Mr.  Lang 
displayed  his  fine  crisp  qualities  of  easy  execution 
to  great  advantage  in  the  most  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Sonata  Duo.  It  is  a  most  interesting  work ;  the 
Adagio,  a  chorale  spread  out  in  large  arpeggio 
chords  on  the  piano,  and  accompanied  with  fitful, 
musing  recitative  on  the  'cello,  is  very  imposing. 
Tha  Ballade  of  Chopin  was  played  with  facile  bril- 
liancy ;  and  yet  there  was  a  lack  of  life  in  it ;  one 
missed  the  aura  of.  Chopin. 

The  "Souvenir  de  H.aydn"  disappointed  us. 
There  w.as  very  little  of  Haydn,  or  Haydnisb,  about 
it,  beyond  the  mere  theme  of  "  God  save  the  Em- 
peror ;"  the  variations  and  transitions  are  after  the 
same  pattern  of  all  the  modern  violin  show  pieces, 
so  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  you  had  not  heard 
the  thing  many  times  before.  Mr.  Schultze's 
execution,  clean  and  delicate  in  parts,  was  yet  un- 
equal. 

The  next  (seventh)  concert  will  take  place  in  the 
same  h.all,  March  13. 

Orchestral  Union.  The  Afternoon  Concerts, 
to  the  general  joy,  have  come  back  to  the  Boston 
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Music  Hall,  and  the  event  was  signalized  last  Wed- 
nesday by  unusual  wealth  in  the  selections  : 

1.  Symphony.    No.  3.    (In  Four  Parts) Mendclssolan. 

2.  Grand  Waltz.     Die  Flotten Lanner 

3.  Overture.     Ruy  Bias Mendelssohn. 

i.  Annen  Polka Strauss. 

5.  "Weber's  Invitation  a  la  Valse.    Instrumentation  by 

Berlioz. 

6.  Emperor  of  Russia  Coronation  March. 

The  "  Scotch  Symphony  "  —  Mendelssohn's  finest 
instrumental  work  —  was  really  refreshing  to  hear 
again.  His  overture  to  Victor  Hugo's  tragedy  of 
Riiy  Bias  has  not  heen  played  here  since  the  times  of 
tho  Geimania  Orchestra.  We  heard  it  with  much  in- 
terest. It  is  not  In  either  of  his  romantic  veins,  the 
fairy  one  or  the  sea-shore  (Htlrides)  one),  and  is  very 
dramatic  for  Mendelssohn  ;  stern,  startling  chords  of 
brass  alternating  with  a  feverish  passage  of  the  vio- 
lins, which  infects  the  whole  orchestra  till  it  heaves 
as  in  a  storm  ;  there  is  also  a  broken  little  staccato 
theme  started  by  the  violins  and  worked  into  the  gene- 
ral te.xture,  which  gives  fine  relief;  but  brass  and 
rage  prevail. 

This  was  the  seventeenth  of  these  pleasant  concerts 
this  winter,  and  they  will  still  continue  every  Wednes- 
day. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

The  sickness  of  the  editor,  and  total  detention 
from  work,  all  the  last  week,  will  account  for  many 
short-comings  ia  the  last  nnmber,  and  for  some  in 
this.  The  Errata  in  our  last  were  numerous ;  among 
others  these : 

In  the  Sonnet  by  Miss  Raymond,  8th  line,  for  "  faintest ' 
read  faint.  ...  In  the  article  on  the  "  Magic  Flute,"  page  379 
first  line  of  third  column,  for  "  without  eoniprisJTtg  her  part,' 
read  without  compromising.  .  .  .In  the  sketch  ''Two  Brothers,' 
1st  page,  middle  column,  instead  of  "  David  thought  of  a  lit 
tie  plan,"  read  Jacob. 

From  the  same  cause  our  translation  from  Oulibi- 
cheif  has  to  be  suspended  this  week,  but  will  be  con- 
tinued next  week. 

Zeeraiin's  Concerts. — With  regret  we  direct 
attention  to  the  programme  of  M.  Carl  Zerrahn's 
last  concert,  to  take  place  at  the  Music  Hall,  tins 
evening.  The  programme  is  one  of  rarest  excellence ; 
attractive  to  every  class  of  music-lovers  ;  truly  a 
popular  programme,  for  what  do  Bosston  people  love 
to  hear,  (saving  always  the  fifth,)  as  they  do  the 
seventh  symphony  of  Beethoven  ?  What  wondrous 
novelty  of  later  days  is  ever  so  truly  popular  with 
us  as  are  these  master  works  ?  There  are  novelties 
too  in  the  programme,  which  should  be  of  the  high- 
est merit,  and  taken  from  various  schools  of  art. 
But,  the  programme  itself  tells  all  that.  We  regret 
that  I  Mr.  Zerrahn,  after  years  of  gcrseverance, 
should  now  announce  that  he  abandons  the  field,  and 
that  this  is  indeed  his  last  concert.  We  are  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  much  good  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
hest  music.  It  is  to  the  shame  of  Boston  that  he  has 
not  reaped  a  due  reward  for  his  toil.  We  cannot  but 
hope  tliat  a  careful  revision  of  the  experience  of  the 
years  he  ^as  passed  among  us,  may  yet  suggest  to 
him  some  plan  by  which  he  may,  profitably  to  him- 
self as  to  his  audience,  continue  to  conduct  such 
concerts. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  27. — In  making  my  renlr^e 
into  your  columns,  friend  Dwight,  allow  me  to  state 
that  I  am  not  actuated  by  any  conceit  of  personal 
capability  to  add  ought  of  value  to  the  excellent  Art 
character  of  your  Journal ;  but  simply  from  a  patri- 
otic desire  to  have  the  current  musical  events  of  our 
city  fully  recorded  therein,  in  common  with  those  of 
other  places,  greater  or  less,  which  contribute  to 
make  up  your  general  news  department.  An  occa- 
sional correspondent,  in  your  issue  of  the  8th  inst., 


has  created  quite  a  stirring  breeze  among  the  Teu- 
tonic element  of  our  city,  by  scoring  a  prominen- 
professor  for  certain  pianistic  shortcomings  at  a  ret 
cent  classical  soire'e.  I  have  heen  blamed  for  the 
phil'ppic — yon.  know  how  wrongfully.  But  n'importe. 
Like  the  amiable  Pickwick  at  Eatanswill,  whose  nat- 
ural curiosity  to  witness  the  workings  of  a  British 
rustic  election  subjected  his  obese  corpus  to  the  kicks, 
cnfFs  and  buflTets  of  the  contestants — so,  too,  have  I 
endured  divers  indignities  in  my  time,  through  an 
absorbing  inclination  to  keep  myself  and  others 
posted  as  to  the  true  condition  of  affairs  among  the 
sensitive  and  excitable  votaries  of  Apollo. 

Nine  nights  of  the  Cooper  English  Opera  at  the 
Academy,  for  the  low  price  of  fifty  cts.,  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  striking  financial  or  Art  results — and  your 
information,  in  last  Saturday's  issue,  concerning  the 
success  of  the  troupe,  as  clipped  froni  the  Evening 
Journal,  is  incorrect.  And  yet,  although  regular 
habitues  shyed  off  from  it,  as  something  too  cheap, 
and  therefore  too  unfashionable  to  he  good,  features 
there  certainly  were  in  the  ensemble,  which  placed  the 
troupe  above  contempt,  even  affording  genuine  plea- 
sure, in  some  particulars,  to  the  most  cultivated 
tastes. 

Of  such,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  here  the  excel- 
lent vocalization  and  pretty  voice  of  the  Guelph- 
foatured  ]n-ima  donna,  Miss  Annie  Milner,  (said  to 
be  Mrs.  Cooper  off  the  stage),  who  sustained  the 
various  soprano  '-J/es  of  the  company's  repertoire 
with  decided  spirit  and  judgment,  at  times  evincing 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  histrionic  talent. 

The  performances  of  Mr.  Atnsley  Cook  seemed 
about  equally  divided  between  points  of  excellence 
and  freaks  of  striking  absurdity — displaying  as  much 
misconception  in  the  character  of  Pevilshoof  as 
judgment  in,  for  instance,  his  Count  Rodolpho.  In 
the  former  he  behaved  in  the  most  ungipsey-like  man- 
ner, striking  all  sorts  of  attitudes  and  whirling  un- 
graceful pirouettes,  something  after  the  terpsichorean 
improvisations  of  Amodio  in  Don  Giovanni.  Now 
the  fat  baritone  invariably  created  a  roar  of  merriment, 
his  obesity  being  so  great  as  to  render  even  the  slight- 
est acceleration  of  his  anatomy,  beyond  a  slow  and 
heavy  tramp,  ludicrous.  When  he  swung  himself 
and  little  Patti  around,  it  really  seemed  like  a  pas  de 
deux  between  an  elephant  and  a  gazelle.  Cook,  how- 
ever, lacked  the  necessary  rotundity  to  conjure  up  to 
the  audience  an  equally  funny  simile,  although  his 
extraordinary  pirouettes  were  plainly  designed  as  an 
imitation  of  Amodio's  comicalities.  Still,  many  of 
his  efforts  in  other  operas  were  worth  the  liberal 
quota  of  applause  bestowed  upon  them. 

A  small-sized  tenor,  named  Bowleg  ;  a  tolerable 
contralto ;  and  a  wretched  successor  to  Rudolphsen, 
whose  artistic  singing  and  judicious  acting  had  made 
him  justly  popular — a  lanky  genius,  named  BouDi- 
NOT  ;  these  comprised  the  balance  of  tho  troupe.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  these  individuals  played 
and  sang  their  English  versions  of  Italian  Operas, 
with  far  more  effect  and  correctness  than  such  works 
as  the  Bohemian  Girl.  Sonnambula  was  prettily  ren- 
dered from  first  to  last,  while  Balfe's  most  popular 
and  easy  opera  has  never  been  so  wretchedly  mutil- 
ated. Cooper,  impresario  of  this  troupe,  is  an  ar- 
tistic violinist,  and  an  energetic  leader  withal.  His 
violin  tone  is  clear,  pure  and  sonorous;  and  his  bow- 
ing at  once  legitimate  and  graceful. 

We  are  to  enjoy  our  second  winter  season  of  Ital- 
ian Opera,  from  Monday,  March  5th,  onward.  The 
city  certainly  is  in  prime  condition  for  a  successful 
run,  even  though  it  be  tho  time  of  Lent ;  for  thou- 
sands of  strangers  tlirong  tlie  various  hotels — men, 
who  recreate  themselves  with  night  amusements  after 
the  business  of  the  day.  Moreover,  the  vivid  remem- 
brances of  charming  Adelina  Patti's  recent  triumphs 
in  this  city,  enhanced  now  by  later  ovations  in  Bos- 
ton, must  incite  all  Philadclphians,  whoso  religious 
scruples  do  not  overwoigh  their  fondness  for  her,  to 


extend  an  enthusiastic  patronage  to  the  season — Max 
Strakosch,  the  avant  courier  of  the  troupe  has  arrived, 
looking  radiant  with  hope  towards  a  brilliant  cam- 
paign— short  though  it  must  of  necessity  be. 

Our  Harmonic  Society  has  announced  the  "Seasons" 
of  Autumn  and  Winter,  (Haydn,)  for  next  week; 
the  first  two.  Spring  and  Summer,  having  been  most 
delightfully  given  by  them,  several  months  ago.  Up 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  and  studying  Handel's  Judas  Maccabmus, v/\t\i  a 
zeal  and  determination  which  prognosticate  a  fine 
performance  of  this  work,  but  little  known  to  the 
masses  here.  1  shall  take  much  pleasure  in  recording 
for  you  whatever  may  transpire  here.      Manrico. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  27.  —  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  something  has  "  turned  up  "  in  this  poor, 
neglected  city,  or  this  letter  would  never  have  come 
to  light ;  for  what  is  the  use  of  waiting  when  there 
is  nothing  to  write  about.  I  have  called  it  a  "  poor, 
neglected  city,"  for  not  a  concert  by  foreign  artists 
have  we  had  through  the  fall  and  winter  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  our  own  native  talent,  we  must  have  en- 
dured starvation  in  the  desert,  musically  speaking. 

I  want  to  let  you  know  how  I  happened  to  write 
tins  letter.  Last  Friday  evening  was  given,  by  the 
"  Beethoven  Society,"  for  the  first  time  in  Hartford, 
Haydn's  Oratorio  of  the  Creation,  entire ;  from 
"  Chaos  "  to  "  Amen,"  and  that,  too,  without  a  single 
assistant  from  abroad  !  Some  years  ago,  when  the 
late  Mr.  Greatorex  was  organist  at  one  of  our 
churches,  and  Mrs.  Bostwick  and  Mrs.  Jameson 
resided  here,  (both  born  in  this  city,  I  believe,)  the 
oratorio  of  David  was  produced,  and  this  of  last 
week  is  the  second  instance  of  complete  Oratorio  in 
Hartford ;  of  course,  many  strides  in  advance  of 
Neukoram's  David.  The  concert  was  at  the 
North  Church,  where  is  one  of  Messrs.  Hooks'  finest 
three-banked  organs,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whiting,  organ- 
ist, who  presided  at  the  performance  of  the  oratorio, 
assisted  by  a  nice  orchestra,  Prof.  Sticknet,  of 
Trinity  College,  leading  the  violins.  The  chorus 
numbered  about  eighty.  Mistresses  Preston,  Par- 
sons, HtjNTiNGTON  and  Miss  Hough,  taking  the  so- 
prano ;  Messrs.  Wander  and  Kelly,  the  tenor; 
and  Messrs.  Gundlach  and  Foley,  the  bass  solos  ; 
all  under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  James  G.  Bar- 
nett,  who  is  entitled  to  immense  credit  and  praise 
for  his  untiring  efforts  in  bringing  out  so  great  a  work 
as  the  Creation.  I  must  say,  for  a  first  perfor- 
mance, and  that,  too,  with  the  sudden  absence  of  the 
principal  soprano,  Mrs.  Strickland,  who  was  called 
away  to  New  York  on  the  very  afternoon  of  the  con- 
cert, it  was  a  great  success.  Whether  it  was  fully  ap- 
preciated by  so  large  an  audience,  (for  the  church 
was  densely  crowded),  I  cannot  tell ;  but  at  any  rate 
they  have  heard  a  real  oratorio,  and  a'great  one,  too  ; 
and  that  is  giving  at  least  a  large  portion  of  those 
present  an  opportunity  of  saying  something  which 
they  could  not  have  said  before ;  and,  of  course,  they 
will  like  it  better  the  next  time  it  is  performed. 

Of  individual  parts  I  have  not  time  to  write.  As 
a  general  thing  they  were  well  sustained  ;  the  cho- 
ruses being  certainly  very  powerful  and  effective,  es- 
pecially the  fugue,  "  Awake  the  Harp,"  and  "  The 
heavens  are  telling."  Much  of  the  success  is  due  to 
Mr.  Whiting,  wliose  playing  was  well  nigh  fault- 
less. He  is  certainly  a  remarkably  talented  young 
man,  and  must  certainly  make  his  mark  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Foley  has  made  great  improvcmoiu  since 
last  winter,  which  fact  I  am  happy  to  chronicle,  for 
he  has  a  most  delicious  quality  of  voice  —  rare  in- 
deed. Miss  Hough  did  herself  much  credit  in 
"  With  verdure  clad ; "  but  had  she  avoided  the 
chopping  oft'  of  her  words  and  a  certain  explosive  cl- 
ement which  betrayed  itself  throughout  the  aria,  she 
would  have  gained  herself  many  more  friends.  But 
why  attempt  to  criticize  !  It  was  an  initiatory  per- 
formance to  the  singers  as  well  as  to  the  audience  ; 
and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  first  altempt  was 
ever  better  accomplished,  even  in  your  o^^■u  city  of 
Boston.  II. 
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uixt  Jbroab. 


Paris. 

The  Tribune's  correspondent,  under  date  of  Feb.  9, 
writes  : 

Kichard  Wagner,  the  disputedly  great  musical 
composer,  gave  yesterday  at  the  Italiens  the  third 
and  last  of  liis  concerts  here.  Whether  or  not  he  be 
what  his  warmer  admirers  have  proclaimed  him,  the 
"  Musician  of  the  Future,"  contemporary  Parisians 
seem  willing  to  leave  to  their  posterity.  Perhaps  they 
could  not  appreciate,  it  is  certain  that  on  the  whole 
they  did  not  relish  his  revolutionary  music.  The 
concerts  were  made  up  of  extracts  from  his  operas. 
The  house  was  well  (illed,  partly  by  curious  auditors, 
partly  by  national  auditors — the  German  colony  in 
Paris  being  largely  represented  there.  The  impartial 
critics,  as  impartial  as  they  can  be  with  their  preju- 
dices in  favor  of  the  music  of  the  past  and  present — 
of  Mozart  and  Eossini — while  recognizing  the  great 
science  and  genius  of  Wagner,  blame  him  for  distor- 
ting his  talent  by  a  false  system,  wasting  it  upon  a 
fruitless  task.  He  would  make  music  a  medium  for 
conveying  philosophical  ideas,  trains  of  thought,  con- 
nected descriptions — would  make  it  in  fact  perform 
the  offices  of  literature. 

Fiorentino,  one  of  the  most"  competent  of  Paris 
musical  critics,  had  a  pleasant  article  on  his  first  con- 
cert, the  other  Monday,  from  which  I  quote  a  para- 
graph or  two  :  "  M.  Wagner  is  a  man  between  two 
ages,  rather  tall  and  rather  thin.  His  physiognomy 
is  intelligent,  his  miinner  a  little  stiff  and  starched. 
He  has  a  fine,  high,  noble  forehead  ;  the  loiver  part 
of  his  face  is  crunched  and  vulgar.  You  would  say 
that  two  fairies — an  angry  and  a  kindly  one — had 
presided  at  his  birth.  The  fairy  of  harmony  has  ca- 
ressed and  embellished  the  brow  whence  were  to  pro- 
ceed so  many  bold  conceptions  and  grand  ideas  ;  the 
fairy  of  melody,  foreseeing  the  pain  this  child  would 
give  her,  just  sat  upon  his  face,  and  smashed  down 
his  nose. 

"  The  concert  began  with  the  overtures  of  the  Fli- 
gender  Hollander.  M.  Wagner  leads  without  notes, 
which  indicate.';  a  remarkable  memory  and  a  strongly 
organized  head.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  performers  or  of  the  composer,  orwlieth- 
er  I  lack  a  sixth  sense,  which  it  seems  is  necessary  to 
the  comprehension  of  this  new  music,  but  I  must  con 
fess  that  a  shower  of  fisticuffs  fiilling  on  my  head 
would  not  have  given  me  a  more  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion. It  is  a  series  of  harsh  accords,  of  shrill  whist- 
lings, of  clasliings,  of  brazen  instruments  gone  mad, 
without  truce,  without  any  repose  for  the  car."  Fio- 
rentino goes  on  to  recognize  in  following  pieces,  frag- 
ments and  passages  "  truly  beautiful,"  "  brilliant," 
"  grand,"  "  superb,"  "  ingenious,"  "  charming,"  and 
'•  sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  phrases  of  melody  of  an 
extreme  sweetness  and  of  a  marvellous  beauty.  He 
seems  then  to  have  fallen  away  from  his  principles 
and  doctrines,  to  have  gone  astray  as  it  were ;  but 
immediately,  as  if  to  punish  himself  for  the  derelic- 
tion, he  dashes  headlong  into  vagueness  and  obscurity, 
into  the  unreasonable  and  impossible." 

The  correspondent  of  the  London  Musical  World, 
furnishes  the  following  items  : 

Good  music,  like  wine,  acquires  a  still  finer  tone 
from  age,  and  the  musical  port  that  has  just  been 
brought  from  its  cell,  after  a  seclusion  of  more  than 
fifteen  years — for  it  is  as  long  as  that  since  the  Mat- 
rimonio  Segreto  of  Cimarosa  has  been  performed  in 
Paris — is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  When  this  opera 
was  last  played,  Lablache  filled  the  part  of  Geronimo ; 
it  is  Signor  Zucchini  who  has  now  the  difficult  task 
assigned  him  of  assuming  the  character  after  him. 
The  parts  of  the  two  sisters  and  the  aunt,  Carolina, 
Lisetta,  Fidalma,  are  performed  by  the  Signoras  Al- 
boni,  Penco,  and  Dottini.  The  other  prineip.al  parts 
are  filled  by  Signori  Gardoni  and  Hadiali.  The  trio 
of  the  first  act,  with  the  fine  air  Gardoni  sings,  "  IMa 
die  spunti,"  obtained  an  encore,  and  indeed  the  en- 
tire performance  seemed  to  give  unmitigated  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  now  sixtj'-nine  years  since  Cimarosa  com- 
posed the  Matrimonio  Segreto.  At  the  Grand  Opera, 
the  rehearsals  of  Prince  Poniatowski's  opera,  Pierre 
de  Medicis,  which  were  interrupted  momentarily  by 
the  loss  of  M.  Girard,  are  going  on  with  renewed 
vigor.  It  is  on  the  production  of  this  composition 
that  M.  Dietsch  will  enter  on  his  new  functions.  The 
representation  at  the  Ope'ra-Comique,  by  particular 
desire,  of  the  Pardon  de  Ploermel.,  on  the  22d,  was  at- 
teniled  with  the  greatest  success. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  on  the 
23d  of  January,  M.  A.  CavailM-CoU,  manufacturer 
of  organs,  read  a  memm-ial  upon  the  "  Determination 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  pipes  of  organs  with  respect 
to  their  intonation."     This  important  question,  which 


has  occupied  a  great  'number  of  learned  men  from 
the  time  of  Bernouilli  to  our  days,  has  just  been 
solved  by  that  expert  manufacturer,  in  an  equally 
scientific  and  practical  manner.  The  facility  of  cal- 
culation that  this  new  theory  effects,  has  enabled  the 
author  of  it  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  least  experi- 
enced workmen,  tables  and  rules,  by  means  of  which 
they  can,  by  a  simple  arithmetical  operation,  or  only 
with  the  compass,  decide  immediately  with  the  great- 
est exactitude,  the  real  length  of  the  tubes,  and  also 
the  position  of  the  nodes  of  vibration  (nceuds  de  vi- 
bralion),  for  the  formation  of  new  harmonieal  effects 
with  which  M.  Cavaille-CoU  has  enriched  modern 
art. 


Metz. — Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel  pursues  its  triumph- 
al march,  and  the  beauties  it  contains  excite  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  public  every  evening. 


Brussels. — Last  Thursday,  Le  Pardon  de  Ploer- 
mel was  given  for  the  twelfth  time.  It  continues  to 
dr.iw  good  houses. 


Geneva. — The  first  representation  of  Le  Pardon 
de  Ploermel  has  just  been  given  to  a  densely  crowded 
nouse.  The  Genevese  pnblic  w.armly  applauded  the 
new  opera,  which  has  achieved  a  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess. The  various  artists  acquitted  themselves  ad- 
mirably, especially  Mdlle.  Eraon,  in  the  part  of  I)i- 
norah. 


Beelin. — Mdlle.  Artot  and  M.  Carrion  have  sung 
at  the  concert  before  the  Court,  when  Meyerbeer's 
Schiller  March  was  performed.  This  magnificent 
composition  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  At  the 
Roval  Opera  House  a  three-act  opera,  Christine  de 
Suede,  music  by  M. de  Reder  (the  King's  intendant), 
and  ballet  by  M.  Taglioni,  has  just  been  represented 
for  the  first  time.  A  brilliant  audience  was  assemb- 
led, and  the  work  met  with  honorable  success.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  act  Mad.  Wagner  (Christine) 
was  honored  with  a  call. 

Rostock  (Mecklenburg). — The  Pardon  de  Ploer- 
mel has  just  been  produced  with  brilliant  success. 
The  execution  was  irreproachable,  and  the  crowded 
audiences  at  the  performance  of  this  master-piece 
testified  by  applause  and  recalls,  their  satisfaction  to 
the  artists. 


Vienna. — The  first  Philharmonic  Concert,  under 
the  direction  of  Herr  Eckert,  took  place  in  the  Im- 
perial Opera  House.  Among  the  pieces  played  were 
Cherubini's  overture  to  Anacreon,  Beeethoven's  Sev- 
enth Si/mphony,  and  Berlioz's  /Ve  Mah,  scherzo  from 
the  symphony  of  Romio  et  Juliette.  The  last  piece 
was  executed  witn  a  rare  degree  of  perfection,  and 
received  with  enthusiasm.  The  revival  of  Gluck's 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris  attracted  a  large  audience,  and 
proved  a  complete  success.  Madame  Dustraann  ren- 
dered the  principal  part  with  immense  talent.  At  the 
same  theatre,  Lortzing'sjopera,  Der  Wilddiel,  has  been 
favorably  received. 


Fkankpokt. — Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel  will  be 
brought  out  very  shortly.  The  rehearsals  are  ter- 
minated, and  the  management  are  only  waiting  for 
the  completion  of  the  scenery.  Herr  A.  Dreyschock, 
the  pianist,  gave,  on  the  2.3rd  January,  a  concert,  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  audience. 


St.  Petersburgh. — It  is  now  certain  that  Le 
Pardon  de  Ploermel  will  not  be  produced  before  the 
23d  January  (4th  February).  It  is  the  ncn-comple- 
tion  of  the  scenery,  which  is  confidently  asserted  to 
be  admirable,  that  has  caused  the  delay.  Mad.  Char- 
ton,  Calzolari,  and  Debassini,  will  support  the  prin- 
cipal parts  excellently.  The  work  wi.l  bo  given  for 
the  benefit  of  Mad.  Charton,  and  the  whole  house  is 
already  let ;  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  place.  Mean- 
while, La  Traviata,  with  Mdlle.  Balfe  as  the  heroine, 
is  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  Calzolari,  and  Le 
Prophke  for  that  of  Tamberlik.  The  day  before 
yesterday,  Der  Freischiitz,  with  new  costumes,  scenery, 
and  appointments,  was  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
Mongini.  The  house  was  full,  and  the  success 
achieved  by  Mdlle.  Lagrua  very  brilliant.  The  same 
evening,  at  the  French  theatre,  an  extraordinary  per- 
formance afforded  the  public  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing Tamberlik  sing  a  French  romance  and  a  Russian 
one,  and  Mad.  Nantier-Didiee  some  Neapolitan 
songs. 


'pnal  Sotites. 
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Music  by  Mail, — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplier. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accozapaniment. 

Benedicite.     Song.  Zoole.  25 

Of  a  somewhat  sacred  character;  a  fair  tribute  by  a 
friend  to  the  "  memory  of  the  mother  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Tyng,"  as  the  title  says.  Sweeter  music  could  not  be 
offered  for  the  purpose. 

The  streamlet  and  the  river.    Ballad.     S.  Glover.  25 

A  charming  melody,  flowery,  graceful,  in  six-eight 
time.  The  words,  by  Chas.  Jeffreys,  embody  a  touch- 
ing- thought,  and  are  in  themselves  quite  pretty. 


Lola.     Spanish  Serenade. 


F.  Wallerstein.  35 


Like  the  well-known  Spanish  songs  of  "  La  Mano- 
la,"  "  La  Colossa,"  &c.,  this  song  has  a  strongiy  ac- 
cented air,  easily  caught  and  remembered,  and  a  cer- 
tain bold  gayety,  which  is  sure  to  win  for  it  a  favora- 
ble reception  everywhere. 


Bonnie  Charlie.     Ballad. 


Scotch.  25 


A  charming  Scotch  ballad  which  has  lately  been 
brought  out  again  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long.  This  is  not 
the  first  old  sterling  ballad,  which  has  been  rescued  by 
our  gifted  prima  donna  from  an  untimely  burial  on 
the  shelves  of  music  sellers,  and  imbued  by  her  with 
new  and  fresh  life.  The  ballad  is  one  that  well  de- 
serves to  be  kept  before  the  pnblic.  The  title-page 
of  this  song  has  a  striking  likeness  of  Mrs.  Long  on  it. 

Up  in  the  early  morning.     Song.     J.  W,  Turner.  25 
A  pretty  and  simple  song  for  young  singers. 

Dip,  boys,  dip  the  oar.     Boat  Song  and  Chorus. 

Sarona.  25 

A  lively  strain,  strongly  recommended  to  members 
of  Boat'clubs  and  amakeur  oarsmen. 

Lightly  tread.  Song  and  Chorus.    D.  B.  Worley.  25 
Simple  and  taking. 

The  nightingale  her  tuneful  lay.     Duet.     Bissell.  25 
For  two  female  voices.    Well  adapted  for  scholars. 

0  how  beats  my  heart  with  joy.     Di  piacer  mi 
balza  il  cor.)  "  La  Gazza  Ladra."  50 

A  celebrated  song  of  the  prima  donnas,  for  light, 
fleiible  voices  and  graceful  delivery  ;  one  of  Rossini's 
best  CavatinaB.    For  Soprano  voices. 

Life  is  darkened  o*er  with  woe.      Quaggiu  in 
questaTal.)  ^*  Der  Freischiitz."  25 

Caspar's  Bacchanalian  song  in  the  first  act.  A 
splendid  bass-song.  The  German  words  (Hier  im  ird'- 
schen  Jammerthal)  arc  also  added. 


Instrunaental  Music. 


Autumn  Flowers. 
Alpine  Song. 
Military  Galopade. 


Oesten.  25 
"  25 
''       25 


Numbers  of  a  set  of  melodious  pieces  of  various 
character  for  young  players,  called  ■'  Nebelbilder." 
They  will  prove  highly  useful  for  instructive  purposes. 

Books. 

The  Opera  of  Martha,  or  The  Fair  at  Rich- 
mond.    By  F.  Von  Flotow,  with  English,  Ger- 
man and  Italian  words.  3,00 
This  volume  is  the  twelfth  of  the  series  well  known 
under  the  general  name  of  "  Ditson's  Edition  of  Stand- 
ard Operas."    Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  mer- 
its of  the  work,  sc  that  nothing  need  be  said  in  this 
connection  in  reference  to  them.     In  typographical  ex- 
ecution it  is,  as  are  the  previous  volumes  of  this  edi- 
tion of  operas,  fully  satisfactory. 
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Sunken  Stars. 

From  EtISB  Polko's  "  Musikalische  Marchen,  Phantasien  und 
Skizxen  ;""  translated  by  Vakky  Malome  Ratwond. 

'*  Now  all  is  still  aud  darksome, 

Leaf,  bloom,  all  blown  away; 

The  star  in  dust  is  scattered, 

Long  silent  the  swan's  last  lay."  . — Heine. 

There  was  once  a  ■wonderfully  beautiful  birch, 
that  stood  on  an  enamelled  carpet  of  turf,  aud 
looked  out  boldly  into  the  world ;  at  the  foot  of 
the  noble  tree  bubbled  a  crystal  clear  fountain. 
Now  there  is  scarcely  any  more  delightful  sight, 
than  a  strong  birch-tree,  with  its  slender  silvery 
trunk   and  bright  green  leaves,  whose   delicate 
cheeks  zephyr  kisses  with  so  much  warmth  !     The 
birch-tree  is  truly  the  poetry  of  the  woods !    The 
tree,  however,  of  which  I  am  now  talking,  was 
more  than  ordinarily  fine,  and  far  and  wide  one 
might  seek  a  prouder  birch  or  a  pleasanter  foun- 
tain ;  the  spring,  and  all  the  flowers  and  trees  in 
the  land  knew  that  well ;  but  the  slender  tree 
and  the  fountain  knew  it  not  themselves.      On 
the  head  of  the  birch  lay  an  eternal  spring,  that 
murmured  incessantly  in  its  branches.     Enchant- 
ing creatures  floated  earthwards  from  it,  dropped 
into  the  open  hearts  of  the  flowers,  and  thence 
wandered  over  all  lands ;  the  trees  waved  their 
heads  in  delight,  and  even  the  old  pines  and  firs, 
on  whose  brows  icy  winter  sat  enthroned,  forgot 
their  snowy   locks,  and   dreamed   their   youths' 
summer   come  back  again.     It  often  seemed  as 
though  the  wood,  and  all  the  life  within  it,  must 
be  celebrating  some  holy  feast,  so  rich  and  solemn 
were  the  melodies  that  the  birch-tree  sang  to  the 
world.     But  the  happiest  listener  of  all  was  the 
fountain !     Was  not  every  tone,  every  harmonious 
sigh,  yes,  every  breath  of  the  beloved  tree  audible 
to  her  before  all  others  ?      Did   she  not  gladly 
mirror  the  form  of  the  birch  in  her  silvery  flow- 
ing flood?     And  was  she  not  a  sweet  echo  of  the 
tones  that  dropped  like  dew  from  the  branches  7 
But  the  brooklet  sang  also ;  charming,  clear  was 
her  dainty  little  song ;  the  beautiful  tree  rocked 
merrily  to  its  sonnet.      But  the  most  ravishing 
thing  of  all  was  the  conversation  between  the 
birch  and  the  fountain ;   then  the  shining    tree 
drooped  his  head  lower  and  lower;  it  seemed  as 
though  the  spring  must  be  his  only  confidant, 
and  the  golden  light  of  his  leaves  fell  like  sparks 
in  the  crystal;   the  fountain  gushed  forth    and 
wove  harp-like  chords  in  the  birch-song,  so  that 
one  scarcely  knew  whether  the  enchanted  beings 
floated   up   or   down,  whether  the  brook  or  the 
birch-tree  sounded.      They  were  continually  sur- 
rounded  by  birds,  butterflies   and   insects,  that 
came  from  near  and  far  to  listen.    It  then  would 
not  unfrequently  happen,  that  a  thick  bumble 
bee,  in  accordance   with   his  natural  grumbling 
humor,  would  put   on   a  reproving  frown,   and 
murmur :  "  It  would  sound  far  bettor,  if  the  brook 
bubbled  in  E,  instead  of  C  minor ;  and  a  slower 
movement  would  do  no  harm  " — and  so  on :  or  a 
peevish,  envious  wood-pecker,  proud  of  his  grub- 
bing profession,  would  determine  that  the  birch 


sang  far  too  often,  that  its  voice  was  no  longer  so 
strong  as  it  had  been,"  &c. 

However,  the  grateful  chorus  of  joy  from 
countless  other  listeners  drowned  all  such  ill-na- 
tured grumbling  and  croaking.  So  they  lived, 
so  they  loved,  so  they  sang  day  after  day  ;  neither 
could  live  without  the  other,  and  the  life  of  both 
was,  although  seemingly  apart,  but  one  harmonic 
whole.  Even  in  their  dreams  they  whispered  to 
each  other.  And  the  spring  told  all  the  flowers 
about  the  wonderful  tree  ;  and  then  one  would 
think  that  the  tree  itself  sang,  so  noble  and  true 
was  the  brook's  story.  And  the  flowers  looked 
admiringly  into  its  clear  depths,  and  bowed  their 
heads,  when  it  overflowed  ;  but  the  rose  of  love 
was  the  most  busy  flower  of  all ;  and  at  last  she 
fell  right  into  the  heart  of  the  fountain,  that  now 
swelled  forth  brighter  than  ever,  shimmering  with 
a  rosy  glow. 

The  angels  who  wander  in  the  garden  of  Par- 
adise saw  the  sport  of  the  tree  and  the  water, 
and  were  never  tired  of  watching  how  the  brook 
and  the  birch  tree  loved  one  another.  "  Ah,  if 
we  but  had  them  both  in  our  heavenly  garden 
here  !"  said  they  to  one  another,  and  smiled  so 
wishfully  down,  that  the  flowery  eyes  of  the 
earth  must  weep  to  see  it.  And  the  dear  God 
heard  the  wishes  of  the  angels  of  light,  and  said 
to  the  sun-month  :  "  Glowing  one,  kiss  the  clear 
brook  away  with  thy  softest  kisses,  so  that  it  may 
flow  yet  clearer  in  our  heavenly  fields !  Instead 
of  earthly  flowers,  the  golden  haired  angels  shall 
bend  over  it."  "  And  the  noble  tree  ?"  asked 
the  angels.  "  It  shall  follow  its  beautiful  sister 
soul,"  said  the  dear  God.  "  These  two  are 
eternally  one." 

And  the  sun-month  kissed  the  clear,  gushing 
fountain,  so  full  of  life,  just  when  she  was  talk- 
ing of  the  singing  tree  to  a  circle  of  listening 
flowers.  The  brooklet  was  drained  up  by  the 
burning  touch  of  that  fiery  kiss ;  over  her  grave 
drooped  the  unwithering  rose  of  love. 
And  the  beautiful  tree  ? 

When  the  mouth  of  his  loving,  sisterly  com- 
panion became  silent,  when  her  clear  eye  closed, 
when  her  soul,  that  spotless  mirror  of  the  tree, 
had  passed  away ;  then  hij  boughs  drooped,  seek- 
ing the  ground  ;  the  shining  gold  of  the  luxuriant 
leaves  rained  down  in  dew-pearls.  Its  fresh  green 
paled  away  ;  slowly  all  joy  left  it,  then  beauty, 
then  strength,  and  at  last,  life.  The  proud,  sunny 
tree  died  also. 

I  wish  I  had  been  only  telling  you  a  fable  ;  but 
the  lovely  couple,  birch-tree  and  fountain,  really 
lived  on  earth,  and  clothed  in  the  human  form. 
The  spring-fresh,  blessed  tree,  with  whose  sweet 
songs  the  poetry  of  the  wood  of  song  was  silenc- 
ed, wo  named  Felix  Mendelssohn  ;  and  the 
wonderful  brooklet  was  a  noble  woman,  whose 
brow  was  crowned  with  the  shining  diadem  of 
Art ;  a  loving  wife,  a  tender  mother,  the  glorious 
sister  soul  and  most  intimate  friend  of  the  early 
departed: — Fanny  Hensel.* 

*Wife  of  the  artist  Hensel.   It  is  said  that  an  extra- 


ordinary affection,  and  a  sort  of  magnetic  rapport, 
existed  between  Mendelssohn  and  his  sister;  they 
were  always  sick  or  well  at  the  same  tims.  At  the 
time  of  her  death,  (which  shortly  preceded  her  own,) 
he  cried  ont  that  a  nerve  in  his  brain  had  snapped, 
and  he  was  never  again  himself.  Fanny  Hensel  pos- 
sessed no  common  creative  musical  powers ;  and 
some  of  the  songs  published  under  her  brother's 
name,  were,  it  is  said,  composed  by  her. 

Note  bt  the  Translatoe. 


Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Mozart's  Magic  Flute. 

BY  A.  OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued  from  page  380.) 
The  second  act  begins  with  a  march  of  priests' 
which  Mozart  has  borrowed  from  his  Idomeneo,  a 
buried  treasure,  out  of  which  he  allowed  himself 
to  take  now  and  then  a  few  gold  pieces  and  put 
them  in  circulation.  If  these  self-plagiarisms 
needed  any  other  excuse,  we  should  say  that  the 
composer,  in  thus  recurring  to  his  own  thoughts) 
never  failed  to  enrich  them  as  to  substance  and 
perfect  them  as  to  form.  If  one  compares  the 
two  marches,  he  will  find  how  far  that  in  the 
Zauberflote  excels  its  pattern,  as  well  in  essential 
design  as  in  wealth  of  instrumentation,  and 
through  the  majesty  of  its  exalted  priestly  char- 
acter. The  first  version  is  a  sketch,  the  other  a 
finished  painting  by  a  master  hand. 

The  priests'  march  is  followed  by  an  invocation, 
just  as  in  Idomeneo;  only  this  time  instead  of 
finding  a  new  borrowing,  we  must  notice  a  very 
remarkable  contrast.  While  the  appeal  to  Nep- 
tune reminded  us  of  the  images  of  heathen  wor- 
ship ;  while  that  was  ornate  in  the  orchestral 
working  and  flowery  in  its  style ;  here,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  prayer  to  Osis  and  Isiris,  in  its 
sublime  simplicity,  approaches  the  Christian  cJio- 
rale,  while  at  the  same  time  the  broad  periods 
and  the  melodic  flow,  which  one  likes  in  an  opera 
aria,  are  preserved.  It  is  the  harmony,  particu- 
larly in  the  chorus  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end 
of  this  divine  song,  that  lends  it  its  strongly  pro- 
nounced taste  of  church  music.  The  accompani- 
ment is  attached  to  the  melodic  design  onlv  in 
broad  and  full  chords,  and  with  the  largest  kind 
of  effect.  You  hear  no  violins,  no  flutes ;  but  vi- 
olas, a  violoncello,  bassoons  and  trombones,  in  se- 
rious and  mighty  harmony,  through  which  the 
voice  of  the  high  priest,  like  a  great  cloud  of  in- 
cense, ascends  alone  to  heaven.  It  resounds 
(that  is,  it  always  ought  to  resound)  like  tliose 
mighty  voices,  which  rival  the  power  of  the  Or- 
gan, shaking  the  vaults  of  old  catliedruls,  and  so 
finding  a  deep  echo  in  the  souls  of  the  believers. 
The  musical  role  of  Sarastro  maintains  itself  un- 
changeably at  this  height. 

We  pass  over  the  Duet,  No.  12  (two  priests), 
and  the  Quintet,  No.  13  (the  three  ladies,  Tami- 
no  and  Papageno),  which  are  composed  to  words 
which  are  hardly  composable,  to  say  one  word 
about  No.  14.  This  is  the  arietta  of  the  Moor, 
who  wants  to  give  a  kiss  to  the  sleeping  Pamina  ; 
an  arietta  which  belonged  unquestionably  purely 
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to  the  domain  ot  Scliikaneder.  Its  melody  is  in- 
significant and  common,  yet  the  musician  under- 
stood how,  -with  the  aid  of  instrumentation,  to 
make  it  rather  original.  The  violins,  which  move 
in  the  octave  above  with  the  voice,  the  passages 
of  the  first  flute,  which  seem  to  announce  some 
sort  of  a  show,  as  the  exhibition  of  a  tame  bear,  for 
exampte,  the  multitude  of  phrases  in  semiquavers 
executed  by  the  orchestra  unisono,  the  whole  ac- 
companiment, so  wholly  unusual  in  form,  give  to 
the  piece  a  character  of  rollicking  and  block- 
head merriment,  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the 
brutal  purposes  and  black  face  of  Monostatos. 

From  this  point  onward  the  great  beauties  of 
the  second  act  crowd  one  upon  another  and  fill  it 
out  to  the  very  end,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
light  interruptions  occasioned  partly  by  the  check- 
ered, heterogeneous  medley  of  the  scenes  which 
intermingle  the  sublime  and  common  in  the  drama, 
and  partly  by  the  fundamental  condition  in  the  con- 
tract into  which  the  musician  had  entered  with  the 
composer  The  Queen  of  Night,  whose  part  Mo- 
zart had  adapted  to  the  extraordinary  vocal  means 
of  his  sister-in-law,  Plofer,  had  already  announced 
itself  in  the  first  act  by  a  desperate  bravura  aria. 
But  the  second  aria :  Der  Holle  RacJie  (Tlie  ven- 
geance of  Hell),  to  which  wo  now  come,  is  quite 
a  different  thing.  It  allows  the  singer  no  middle 
way,  if  she  would  sing  this  frightful  piece  as  it  is 
■written.  Either  she  mounts  to  the  stars,  if  her 
high  F  is  pure  enough  to  take  her  there  ;  or,  if 
she  cannot  reach  it,  there  is  nothing  left  for  her 
but  to  hide  the  shame  and  mortification  of  her 
failure  through  the  trap-door,  which  the  poet,  in 
anticipation  of  the  sad  catastrophe,  has  opened 
for  her.  Transposition  affords  an  easy  and  cus- 
tomary means  for  avoiding  this  danger,  and  pre- 
serving to  the  work  the  only  piece  of  strong  and 
lasting  pession  found  in  it.  There  is  nothing  finer 
than  the  declamatoiy  portion  of  this  aria  and  the 
sentence  of  recitative  which  terminates  it.  For 
us,  though,  it  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  being 
too  much  overladen  with  staccato  passages,  to 
which  at  this  day  we  we  are  not  partial,  and  for 
sood  reasons  ;  but  this  may  be  easily  remedied 
by  changing  the  pointed  quavers  into  tied  semi- 
quavers on  the  same  melodic  figure,  and  gaining 
capital  roulades  by  the  means. 

Immediately  after  this  enraged  ci-y  of  ven- 
geance, Schikaneder,  great  moralist  as  he  was, 
gives  us  an  antidote  against  the  blood-thirsty 
words,  which  the  Queen  of  Night  has  just  thun- 
dered out;  a  text  full  of  human  love,  a  bit  of 
preaching,  in  which  revenge  is  condemned  and 
men  are  exhorted  to  love  one  another  like  broth- 
ers. The  voice,  which  had  invoked  Isis  and  Osi- 
ris, now  also  calls  to  mind  their  heavenly  doc- 
trines :  In  diesen  lieiligen  Hallen  Icennt  man  die 
Raclte  nicht  (Within  these  sacred  halls  vengeance 
is  unknown).  Larghetto,  E  major.  Sarastro 
strives  passionately  for  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
as  the  Queen  of  Night  does  for  revenge ;  and  so 
he  makes  the  hearer  feel  what  the  poet  has  put 
into  his  mouth  as  a  mere  moral  commonplace. 
Hence  the  deep  charm  and  the  indestructible 
power  of  this  air,  which  breathes  the  most  loving 
tenderness,  the  most  impressive  unction,  and 
which,  when  worthily  delivered,  is  far  more  cer- 
tain to  draw  tears,  than  many  a  piece  in  which 
the  artistic  means  of  pathos  are  pushed  to  the  ex- 
tremest  limit.  But  Mozart  has  employed  here 
only  very  simple  means ;  a  song  of  twenty-five 
measures,  which  adheres  strictly  to  its  key,  with- 


out any  sort  of  modulation  ;  abstemiously  chosen 
orchestral  figures;  for  ornament  an  imitative 
movement,  motu  contrnrio,  and  the  repetition  of 
a  vocal  period  by  the  flute,  while  the  voice  de- 
scends into  the  low  tones,  which  have  before 
served  as  a  bass  to  this  very  period :  such  are  the 
elements  of  a  composition,  Avhose  power  I  have 
declared  indestructible.  In  what  proofs  has  it 
not  already  stood  the  test  ? 

For  nearly  half  a  century  all  the  singers  en- 
dowed with  a  deep  voice  have  chewed  upon  this  air 
again,  wherever  there  has  been  an  orchestra,  a 
piano  or  a  guitar,  and  even  without  these.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten,  that  nearly  all  have  carica- 
tured it,  partly  from  want  of  school,  and  partly 
because  bass  voices,  when  they  have  the  compass 
to  sing  Sarastro  and  other  parts  of  this  kind,  very 
frequently  want  power  or  beauty  in  the  low  fifth 
from  D  to  A  ;  and  thus  it  often  happens,  that  the 
orchestra  must  make  good  the  tones  wanting  in 
the  voice. 

No.  17.  Terzet.  The  flute  and  magic  bells, 
which  no  doubt  had  been  confiscated  as  suspicious 
goods  at  Sarastro's  custom  house,  are  restored  to 
their  possessors  by  the  Genii,  who  also  bid  them 
to  partake  of  a  collation.  For  tlie  weary  travel- 
lers this  situation  is  of  course  a  decidedly  fine 
one ;  but  far  less  so  for  the  composer.  In  the 
prosaic  capacity  of  stewards  and  butlers,  the  Ge- 
nii can  no  longer  show  the  character  which  dis- 
tinguished them  upon  their  first  appearance.  In 
this  Trio,  Mozart,  for  want  of  something  better, 
had  recourse  to  musical  painting.  He  remem- 
bered that  the  Genii  had  wings  and  he  let  these 
wings  be  heard  in  the  orchestra,  in  little  reitera- 
ted strokes,  which  play  so  livelily  and  briskly,  that 
you  seem  to  hear  the  buzz  and  hum  of  insects 
on  their  restless  flight.  This  form  of  accompani- 
ment keeps  on  during  the  pauses  of  the  voices  to 
the  end,  and  is  of -enchanting  grace. 

Pamina  has  been  so  badly  treated  in  the  first 
act  (by  the  composer  of  the  words),  that  Mozart 
must  have  seized  with  eagerness  an  opportunity 
to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  this  interesting 
person.  The  text  of  No.  18  was  very  favorable 
to  his  purpose.  It  is  one  of  the  happiest  ideas  in 
the  libretto,  where  what  is  good  occurs  only  acci- 
dentally. Pamina  resolves  to  put  an  end  to  an 
existence,  which  love  has  but  just  called  into  life  ; 
in  her  view  there  is  no  place  of  refuge  left  for  her 
except  the  grave.  Dramatically  viewed,  no 
doubt  it  is  very  absurd  in  this  young  maiden  to 
wax  so  desperate  for  nothing ;  but  who  of  us  has 
not  at  some  time,  in  the  sincerity  of  terrible  con- 
viction, said  to  himself:  "  Yes,  all  is  over,  all  is 
lost,  forever  lost,  and  ah  !  life  is  so  long  '  What 
shall  I  do  with  it  ?  "  And  for  what  reason  have 
we  addressed  this  mournful  monologue  to  our- 
selves ?  Because  of  the  failure  of  an  expected 
meeting  perhaps,  or  any  trivial  disappointment. 
In  just  this  case  does  this  young  maiden  find  her- 
self, and  for  this  reason  naturally  her  aria  moves 
in  the  most  plaintive,  melancholy  elegiac  chords. 
Ja,  ichf aid's,  es  ist  versclmmnden  (Yes,  I  feel  that 
it  has  vanished  !)  :  Andante,  G  minor,  6 — 8. 
This  air  or  Cavatina  has  an  expression  drawn  by 
the  musician  out|of  the  inmost  depths  of  his  soul ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  will  always  penetrate  to  the 
soul  of  the  listener,  so  long  as  loving  and  waiting 
shall  be  the  lot  of  humanity.  By  its  ending  in 
the  vocal  part  and  by  the  simplicity  of  its  accom- 
paniment, the  piece  approaches  somewhat  the 
character  of  a  romanza.     The  instrumental  melo- 


dy is  heard  in  it  only  from  time  to  time,  and  as  it 
were  like  a  fleeting  echo  of  the  voice.  But  let 
not  this  deceive  us  ;  this  seeming  simplicity  con- 
ceals harmonic  treasures.  Mark  how  the  most 
downright  dissonances  marry  themselves  with  the 
tenderest  accords  in  the  filth  and  sixth  measures, 
where  the  chord  of  the  major  seventh  alternates 
so  exquisitely  with  the  chord  of  the  superfluous 
sixth.  In  another  place  the  dry  harmony  of  the 
7iiinor  ninth  shows  itself  on  two  different  tones, 
with  all  their  intervals  and  with  a  wonderful  ef- 
fect. There  is  one  place  particularly,  a  harmonic 
illusion,  with  which  we  can  compare  nothing  in 
its  kind.  It  is  a  perfect  cadence,  which  occurs  in 
the  voice  part,  measure  33,  but  which  the  com- 
poser has  avoided,  by  making  the  ground-bass  as- 
cend a  fifth  instead  of  a  fourth.  Must  one  not 
be  a  Mozart  thus  to  interrupt  the  modulation  and 
lead  it  back  in  this  way  to  the  tonic,  upon  which 
the  song  dissolves  in  tears!  And  what  a  stroke 
of  genius  is  shown  in  the  ritornel  at  the  end, 
that  chromatic  bass,  which  flows  away  so  grace- 
fully amid  the  sobbing  syncopations  of  the  flute 
and  violins !  Beauty  of  style  and  depth  of  ex- 
pression in  a  piece  of  this  description  could  not 
be  carried  farther. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


To  the  Muse. 

From  the  Atlantic  flIONTaLT. 
■\ThHher?  albeit  I  follow  fast, 
In  all  life's  circuit  I  but  find 
Not  where  tbou  art,  but  where  thou  wast. 
Fleet  Beckoner,  more  shy  than  wind  I 
1  haunt  the  piue-dark  solitudes, 
With  soft,  brown  silence  carpeted, 
And  think  to  snare  thee  in  the  n'ooda  : 
Peace  I  o'ertake,  but  tbou'art  fled! 
I  find  the  rock  where  thoudidi^t  rtst, 
The  moss  thy  skimming  foot  hath  prest ; 
All  Nature  with  thy  parting  thrills, 
Like  branches  after  birds  new-flown: 
Thy  passage  hill  and  boltow  fills 
With  hints  of  virtue  not  their  own  f 
In  dimples  still  the  water  slips 
■\VTiere  thou  hast  dipped  tby  finger-tips  j 
Just,  just  beyond,  forever  burn 
Gleams  of  a  grace  without  return ; 
Upon  tby  shade  I  plant  my  foot, 
And  through  my  frame  strange  raptures  shoot; 
All  of  thee  but  thyself  I  grasp; 
I  seem  to  fold  thy  luring  shape, 
And  vague  air  to  my  bosom  clasp^ 
Tbou  lithe,  perpetual  Escape  I 

One  mask  and  then  another  drops, 

And  thou  art  secret  as  before. 

Sometimes  with  flooded  ear  I  list 

And  hear  thee,  wondrous  organist, 

Through  mighty  coiitineutal  stops 

A  thunder  of  strange  music  pour; — 

Through  pipes  of  earth  and  air  and  stone 

Thy  inspiration  deep  is  blown ; 

Through  mountains,  forests,  open  downs, 

Lakes^  railroads,  prairies,  stiites,  and  towns. 

Thy  gathering  fugue  goes  rolling  on, 

From  Mafne  to  utmost  Oregon ; 

The  factory  wheels  a  rhythmus  hum  ; 

From  brawling  parties  concords  come; — 

All  this  I  hear,  or  seem  to  hear; 

But  when,  en:;hantod,  I  draw  near 

To  fix  in  notes  Iho  various  theme, 

Life  seems  a  whiff  of  kitchen-steam. 

History  a  Swiss  street-singer's  thrum,. 

And  I,  that  would  have  fjishioned  words 

To  mate  that  music's  rich  accords, 

By  rash  approaches  startle  thee, 

Thou  mutablest  Perversity ! 

The  world  drones  on  its  old  tum-Ucm, 

But  thou  hast  slipped  from  it  and  me, 

And  all  thine  organ-pipes  left  dumb. 

Not  wearied  yet,  T  still  must  seek. 
And  hope  for  luck  nest  day,  next  week. 
I  go  to  see  the  great  man  ride. 
Ship-like,  the  swelling  human  tide 
That  floods  to  bear  him  into  port, 
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Trophied  from  scuate-hall  or  court : 

Thy  ma^nptism,  I  feel  it  there, 

Thy  rhythmic  presence  fleet  and  rare. 

Making  the  mob  a  moment  fine 

AYith  glimpses  of  their  own  Diyine, 

As  in  their  demigod  they  see 

Their  swart  ideal  soaring  free; 

'Tis  thou  that  hear'st  the  fire  ahout, 

Which,  like  the  springing  of  a  mine. 

Scuds  np  to  heaven  the  street-long  shout: 

Full  well  I  know  that  thou  wast  here ; 

That  was  thy  breath  that  thrilled  mine  ear; 

But  vainly,  in  the  stress  and  whirl, 

I  dive  for  thee,  the  momenfs  pearl. 

Through  every  shape  thou  well  canst  run, 

Proteus,  -twixt  rise  and  set  oi  sun, 

Well  pleased  with  logger-camps  in  Maine 

As  where  Milan's  pale  Duorao  lies 

A  stranded  glacier  on  the  plaiu, 

Its  peaks  and  pinnacl-es  of  ioe 

Melted  in  many  a  quaint  device, 

And  sees,  across  the  city's  din. 

Afar  its  silent  Alpine  kin ; 

1  track  thee  over  carpets  deep 

To  Wealth  aud  Beauty's  inmost  keep; 

Across  the  sand  of  bar-room  floors, 

■'Mid  the  stale  reek  of  boosing  boors ; 

Where  drowse  the  hayfield's  fntgrant  heats. 

Or  the  flail-heart  of  Autumn  beats; 

I  dog  thee  through  the  market's  throngs. 

To  where  the  sea  with  myriad  tongues 

Lajis  the  green  fringes  of  the  pier. 

And  the  tall  ships  that  eastward  steer 

Curtsy  their  farewells  to  the  town, 

0*er  the  curved  distance  lessening  down; — 

I  follow  allwhere  lor  thy  sake, — 

Touch  thy  robe's  Ijem,  but  ue'er  o'ertake, — - 

Find  where,  scarce  yet  unmnving,  lies, 

Warm  from  thy  limbs,  their  last  disguise, — 

But  thou  another  mask  hast  donned. 

And  lurest  still,  just,  just,  beyondV 

But  here  a  voice,  1  know  not  whence. 
Thrills  clearly  through  mine  inward  sense, 
Saying,  "  See  where  she  sits  ,at  home. 
While  thou  in  search  of  her  dost  roam  I 
All  summer  long  her  ancient  wheel 
Whirls  humming  by  the  open  door. 
Or,  when  the  hickory ''s  social  zeal 
Sets  the  wide  chimney  in  a  roar, 
Close-nestleiS  by  the  tinkling  hearth. 
It  modulates  the  household  mirth 
With  that  sweet,  serious  undertone 
Of  Duty,  music  all  her  own ; 
Still,  as  of  old,  she  sits  and  spins 
Our  hopes,  our  sorrows,  and  our  sins; 
With  equal  care  she  twines  the  fates 
Of  cottages  and  mighty  states; 
She  spins  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea, 
Thejmaiden's  unschooled  fancy  free, 
The  boy's  first  love,  the  man's  first  grief. 
The  budding  and  the  fallo'  the  leaf; 
Tb-e  piping  Avest-wiud's  snowy  care 
For  her  their  cloudy  fleeces  spare. 
Or  from  the  thorns  of  evil  times 
She  can  glean  wool  to  twist  her  rhymes; 
Morning  and  noon  and  eve  supply 
Toller  their  friirest  tints  for  dye, 
But  ever  through  her  twirling  thread 
There  spires  one  strand  of  wnrmest  red. 
Tinged  from  the  homestead's  genial  heart, 
The  stamp  and  warrant  of  her  art; 
With  this  Time's  sickle  she  outwears, 
And  blunts  the  Sisters'  baffled  shears. 

"  Earass  her  not ;  thy  heat  and  stir 
The  greater  coyness  breed  in  her; 
Yet  thou  mayst  find,  ere  Age's  frost, 
Thy  long  apprenticeship  not  lost, 
Learning  at  last  that  Stygian  Fate 
Supples  for  him  that  knows  to  wait. 
The  Muse  is  \vomanish,  nor  deigns 
Her  love  to  him  who  pules  and  plains; 
With  proud,  averted  face  she  stands 
To  him  who  wooes  with  empty  hands. 
Make  thyself  free  of  manhood's  guild; 
Pull  down  thy  barns  and  greater  build; 
The  wood,  the  mountain,  and  the  plain 
Wave  breast-deep  with  the  poet's  grain ; 
Pluck  thou  the  sunset's  fruit  of  gold ; 
Glean  from  the  heavens  and  ocean  old ; 
From  fireside  lone  and  trampling  street 
Let  thy  life  garner  daily  wheat ; 
The  epic  of  a  man  rehearse. 
Be  something  better  than  thy  verse, 
Make  thyself  rich,  and  then  the  Muse 


Shall  court  thy  precious  interviews, 
Shall  take  thy  head  upon  her  knee. 
And  such  enchantment  lilt  to  thee. 
That  thou  shalt  hear  the  lifeblood  flow 
From  farthest  stars  to  grass-blades  low, 
And  find  the  Listener's  science  still 
Transcends  the  Singer's  deepest  skill !  " 

(Translated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  from  the  "  Beutsehe 
Vierteljahrs-Schrift.") 

Oa  Music  and  its  Position  in  Popular  Life. 

(Continued  from  page  387.) 

In  addition  to  his  lofty  spiritual  music,  J,  S.  Bach 
has,  with  singular  dignity  and  variety  of  style,  appli- 
ed the  French  dance  to  his  English  and  French 
Suites,  and  adapted  it  in  his  Sonatas  ;  to  the  violin 
alone,  as  well  as  to  the  violin  with  piano  accompani- 
ment. As  rivals  of  the  Bach  master-pieces,  we  may 
name  the  Hungarian  and  Wallachian  Dances  and 
popular  Songs,  which  are  remarkable  for  similar 
vigor,  and  a  wealth  in  figure  and  rhythm,  as  well  as 
for  tact  and  movement ;  these  came  into  vogue'dur- 
ing  the  last  few  years  hy  the  frequent  public  repres- 
entations of  the  "  Locz  Capelle,"  under  Kalozdy ; 
an  evidence  of  the  universality  of  the  genuine  musi- 
cal nature  and  of  its  spontaneity  among  all  peoples. 

How  mucli  joy  aud  sorrow,  passion  and  catastro- 
phe, how  many  recollections  in  the  every  day  life  of 
the  people  are  associated  with  the  dance  and  go  hand 
in  hand  with  it.  we  all  well  know,  and  its  cheerful 
echoes  are  ever  cast  back  upon  us  from  the  young 
hearts  of  every  nation.  But  we  are  loath  to  leave 
the  people,  and  feel  disposed  to  penetrate  still  further 
in  among  them  and  trace  that  fertile  province  of 
music,  the  songs  of  the  ptople. 

Popular  song  is  such  an  evident  ebullition  of  the 
popuUrr  heart,  it  gives  such  forcible  utterance  to  the 
most  expressive  language  of  every  individual  people, 
that  it  excels  all  word-language  in  distinctness,  ar- 
ticnhition  and  character. 

But  popular  song  is  as  much  varied  in  its  charac- 
teristics as  language  itself.  The  student  of  musical 
philosophy  will  soon  discover  the  contrasts  between 
tlie  Russian,  Polish,  Swedish,  Irish,  Scottish,  French, 
Spanish,  Wallachian  people's  songs.  The  most 
marked  of  the  Italian  songs  are  probably  the  Nea- 
politan and  Calabrian  people's  songs,  and  among 
these  is  found  the  well  known  Tarantella : — but  in 
Italy  music  in  general,  and  above  all  opera  music,  is 
so  indigenous,  that  peoijle's  music  is  not  especially 
an  object  of  attraction.  In  Germany  the  song  is  so 
purely  at  home,  that  it  may  be  called  the  property  of 
the  Gorman  people  ;  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  attain- 
ed such  a  high  point  of  cultivation,  and  has  so  en- 
larged its  compass  and  richness,  both  in  melody  and 
expression,  that  it  may  truly  be  said  to  have  reached 
every  chord  of  tlie  human  heart.  In  the  meantime 
the  modern  popular  song,  owing  to  the  general  prev- 
alence of  musical  culture,  is  not  so  characteristic  as 
among  other  peoples ;  a  cause  for  that  may  be  sought 
in  the  fact  that  modern  German  music  is  passing 
through  its  epoch  of  fermentation,  whicli  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  existence  of  the  people's  song.  The 
people's  songs  have  often  been  introduced  into  the 
great  works  of  art,  and  by  the  German  masters, 
such  as  Beethoven,  Weber,  Pies,  Spohr.  But  suc- 
cessful imitations  of  the  people's  song  arc  also  found 
among  new  composers,  such  as  Julius  Otto  and 
Johannes  Hagcr,  of  Vienna.  Most  of  the  people's 
songs,  jiarticularlj'  those  of  the  North,  are  found  in 
minor  keys  ;  plaintive  and  touching,  they  arc  expres- 
sive of  a  longing  for  a  bettor  existence,  but,  at  tiie 
same  time,  are  descriptive  of  grateful  joy  for  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  world. 

Among  modern  composers,  Beethoven,  Carl  Maria 
von  AVeber,  Klein,  Eeissiger,  Cursehmann,  Mendels- 
sohn and,  above  all  others,  the  swan  of  Vienna,  Franz 
Schubert,  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  Get  man  song. 

The  richness  which  surrounds  aud  wells  forth  from 


the  songs  of  Schubert  is  wonderful ;  the  collections 
known  as  the  "  Winterreise  "  and  the  "  Schwanen. 
gesang,"  are^but  single  numbers  among  the  mass  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  similar  productions.  In 
song,  Franz  Schulicrt's  success  has  been  of  the  high- 
est and  best  character.  But  in  the  more  humble 
walks  of  popular  life  we  find  a  mass  of  people's  songs, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  echo  of  the  German 
soul.  Fink  has  given  us  a  large  compilation.  At 
labor,  in  their  wanderings,  in  a  distant  land,  in  the 
joyous  circle,  the  people's  song  affords  to  untold  hu- 
man beings  the  consciousness  that  they  belong  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  great  whole  of  the  people. 

Among  every  nation  there  is  always  at  work  an 
effort  to  place  before  the  mind,|in  engaging  modes  of 
representation,  the  deeds  of  the  past.  In  word-lan- 
guage Art  is  always  tending  from  Epos  to  perfected 
tragedy  and  comedy,  and  a  similar  transition  is  dis- 
coverable in  Music,  when  we  trace  representation  in 
its  progress  from  church  music  and  oratorio  to  the 
present  opera ;  but  its  improvement  in  this  species 
of  description  lies  more  in  its  vividness  and  its  pas- 
sion, and  its  use  of  palpable  forms  which  may  be 
termed  external.  If  the  opera,  as  a  well  known 
modern  poet  has  advanced,  were  a  mere  combination 
of  sense  and  nonsense,  or  if  the  relation  of  the  text 
to  the  music  were  merely  accidental,  and  possessed 
no  inner  necessity,  then  the  opera,  certainly,  would 
prove  a  deplorable  product. 

But  it  is  not  so.  The  opera  has  furnished  us,  by  a 
full  realization  of  actions,  the  most  complete,  the 
utmost  attainable  results  to  be  found  in  all  dramatic 
representation.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
language  of  words  and  that  of  tone,  Vhen  judiciously 
associated,  should  add  to  each  other's  effect,  for  we 
have  evidences  of  it  in  many  a  simple  song.  Music 
possesses  this  great  advantage  that,  by  means  of  its 
accords,  its  harmonies,  and  even  with  a  single  one,  it 
can  fill  some  leading  word-thought  with  m.anifold  in- 
cidental conceptions  or  a  series  of  congenial  emotions, 
for  whose  expression  many  words  would  be  requisite. 
We  are  not  now  referring  to  tone-painting,  which 
aims  chiefly  at  an  imitation  of  external  and  audil)lo 
action  or  situation  in  the  text,  as  for  example  the 
clacking  of  the  mill,  the  tread  of  horses,  the  voices 
of  animals;  tone-painting  possesses  value,  only  when 
it  expresses  musical  thoughts  which  awaken  the  re- 
collection of  preceding  natural  sounds  in  the  text, 
and  then  spiritualize  them.  In  the  opera,  suitable 
music  itnparts  a  certain  ground  char.acter  to  the  text, 
and  leaves  upon  the  whole  an  impress  of  unity ;  it 
gives  life  to  the  expression  of  feeling  and  passion  in 
the  text,  invests  the  chorus  with  an  unattainable  pow- 
er, dignity  and  beauty,  and,  in  recitative,  disphiys  the 
innate  connexion  and  aflinity  of  the  two  languages, 
that  of  words  and  of  tone. 

In  the  light,  pleasing  and  happy  treatment  of  the 
recitative,  the  Italian  finds  no  rival ;  but  in  a  noblo 
and  overpowering  style,  allied  in  its  effects  to  the 
Greek  tr.agedy,  we  find  the  immortal  Gluck  in  his 
world-renowned  operas  filling  the  recitative  with 
vigor,  truth  and  beauty.  The  operas  of  Gluck,  par- 
ticularly the  two  Iphif/enias,  Alccsle  and  ArmiJa,  the 
remarkable  creations  of  Mozart  in  tliis  department  of 
tone,  and  the  intellectual  tone-fictions  of  Carl  Maria 
von  Weljcr,  may  be  ranked  not  only  among  the 
treasures  of  the  German  people,  but  of  the  whole 
world.  Tlio  influences  such  works  exert  upon  a 
healthy  humanity  is  manifest  at  all  times  and  places, 
and  the  musical  language  of  a  AVcbcr  and  a  Jlozart  is 
now  spoken  throughout  the  limits  of  civilization. 

The  modern  Italian  school,  however,  is  not  with- 
out importance ;  Rossini's  musical  wealth  is  well 
known,  and,  in  this  regard,  ho  is  the  greatest  musical 
genius  the  world  has  ever  known.  But  his  vast  crea- 
tive power  has  usually  carried  him  too  hastily  across 
the  limits  that  define  a  proper  depth  of  treatment. 
That  he  is  capable  of  iicrforming  any  thing,  we  have 
amiile   cv  idcnco  in  bis  "Toll,"  which  is  the  noblest 
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and  most  perfect  work  in  this  department,  the  great 
opera  age  has  yet  seen.  With  doe  reTerence  to  our 
Schiller  be  it  said,  that  what  Eossini  has  expressed 
in  the  scene  of  the  apple,  was  not  attainable  by  the 
poet's  words ; — it  furnishes  a  model  of  force  and  Ter- 
satility  in  the  expression  of  the  language  of  tone. 
While  Tell,  in  all  his  noble  dignity,  faces  the  tyrant, 
and  gives  Tent  to  the  struggling  emotions  of  a  father's 
heart,  two  violins  playing  the  same  notes  accompany 
his  dejected  song,  while  his  breast  is  torn  by  con- 
tending thoughts  : — the  whole  gives  a  magical  re- 
Tealment  of  the  inner  scenes  of  a  father's  heart,  and 
while  the  spectator  listens  with  astonishment,  the 
running  notes  of  the  C  major  scale  announce  the 
final  flight  of  the  arrow. 

The  impressions  left  by  the  scene  on  the  Efitli  are 
also  of  the  most  striking  nature  :  here  the  gay  Ital- 
ian, at  other  times,  almost  arrogant  in  his  music,  dis- 
covers the  heroism  of  passion  in  an  insulted  people. 
The  more  recent  Italian  tone-poets  have  given  us 
rather  diluted  performances,  yet  the  searching  ten- 
derness of  Bellini,  and  the  lively  power  of  represen- 
tation found  in  Donizetti,  together  -with  the  musical 
richness  of  both,  ai-e  not  to  be  too  lightly  valued. 
Bellini's  melodies,  beautiful  in  their  simplicity  and 
approaching  a  degree  of  grandeur  in  that  simplicity, 
are  supposed  to  derive  their  origin  fi-om  the  Calabrian 
people's  songs,  which  bear  the  impress  of  their  old 
Grecian  parentage.  But  if  we  wish  to  keep  in  view 
the  great  significance  of  the  opera,  as  a  portion  of 
the  life  of  the  people,  we  dare  not  omit  the  French. 
The  first  glittering  charactei-s  that  present  themselves 
in  this  direction  are  Mehul,  Boieldien  and  Cherubini. 
Mehul  is  familiar  to  us  by  his  "  Jacob  and  his  sons," 
an  opera  which  furnishes  the  strongest  musical  re- 
quirements, ignores  the  worldly  passion  of  female 
love,  but  out  of  the  simple  scriptural  narrative  culls 
the  most  touching  beauty,  the  deepest  passion  and 
the  purest  sublimity. 

Boieldien  is  one  of  those  incomprehensible  beings 
■who  fumish  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  mat- 
ter of  thought  under  the  gayest  and  most  unassum- 
ing forms.  His  "  John  of  Paris  "  and  his  "  White 
Lady"  are  an  illustration  of  this. 

He  has  a  fine  perception  of  the  trae  spirit  of  knight- 
errantry,  which  contains  more  depth  than  it  discloses, 
clothing  its  fervor  in  a  lively  and  joyous  exterior, 
and  thus  investing  itself  with  an  indescribable  fiiscin- 
ation.  In  the  "  White  Lady  "  he  has  drawn  from 
the  heart  of  popular  life  a  subject  which  he  has  at 
once  ably  represented  and  animated — a  public  auction. 

This  is  a  convincing  proof  that  more  depends  on 
treatment  than  on  matter.  Chernbini's  "  Water 
Carrier  "  shows,  in  an  equal  degree,  how  music  can 
select  an  interesting  transaction  and  invest  it  with  a 
certain  ornamentation,  which  will  crown  it  with 
beauty,  and  leave  it  unforgotten.  Tlie  power  of 
musical  execution,  by  means  of  which  Stradclla  dis- 
armed his  murderer,  has  been  most  vividly  shown  by 
Flotow,  in  the  prayer  of  his  opera  of  the  same 
name.  Chopin,  on  his  death-bed,  called  for  this  song 
and  died  dming  its  performanee.  In  putting  an  end 
to  further  details,  we  cannot  omit  the  "  Fidelio,"  of 
Beethoven,  and  we  name  this  opera  by  way  of  trans- 
ition to  another  form. 

"  Pidelio "  is  the  lofty  and  beautiful  work  of  a 
spiritual  colossus  that  seizes  upon  our  innermost  be- 
ing while  it  inspires  and  delight  us  ;  but  Beethoven's 
bold  and  mighty  spirit  could  not  allow  itself  to  be 
fettered  by  the  contracted  form  of  opera.  Although 
Music  can  effect  great  things  in  combination  with 
words,  yet  she  can  dispense  with  them,  and  indeed 
casts  aside  the  rosti-aint  whenever  she  feels  disposed 
to  soar  into  the  regions  of  unlimited  freedom.  Hence 
some  of  the  choicest  music  is  the  "music  without 
words ;" — this  leads  us  to  the  Symphony  and  to 
Beethoven. 

Our  space  being  limited,  we  can  here  only  confine 
our  quotations  to  the  most  finished  examples  of  this 


order  of  music,  and  probably  of  all  that  passes  under 
the  name  of  Music,  the  Symphonies  of  Beethoven. 
These,  as  every  sensitive  hearer  must  acknowledge, 
are  truly  worlds  of  tone.  We  would  rather  remain 
silent  respecting  them,  than  say  the  little  we  have  to 
say.  Sprung  from  a  spirit  who  united  in  himself  all 
the  greatness  and  beauty  that  could  be  found  in  his 
race,  these  productions  are  working  their  way  apace 
among  mankind,  and  spreading  the  consciousness  of 
the  nobility  of  nature  that  it  always  possesses. 

In  the  periodical  representation  and  repetition  of 
the  Beethoven  Symphonies,  Leipzig  has  distinguished 
itself  above  all  other  portions  of  Germany,  In  these 
works,  Beethoven  has  displayed  such  a  perfect  'com- 
mand of  this  entire  ground  of  music,  transcending 
all  the  known  rules  of  musical  representation,  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  that  he  used  the 
orchestra  as  his  instrument. 

In  these  Symphonies,  we  are  supposed  to  recog- 
nize all  that  is  passing  in  the  spiritual  world ;  the  land 
of  our  visible  existence,  of  society,  of  the  world  be- 
3'ond'ns. 

This  master  genius  raises  his  wand  and  plays 
with  our  fancies  at  the  impulse  of  his  will ; — he  trifles 
with  the  greatest  extremes ;  with  majesty,  with  pue- 
rility; with  towering  passion,  with  soothing  repose; 
with  riotous  humor,  with  the  greatest  tenderness ; 
with  capricious  ill-temper  and  fretfulness,  with  hea- 
venly peace.  We  would  not  have  the  reader  ascribe 
these  views  to  an  overwrought  enthusiasm ;  for  we 
maintain  that  all  noble,  beautiful  and  genuine  musie 
is  so  constitnted,  that  touching  emotion,  gratification, 
comfort,  beseeching,  warning,  reflection,  &c.,  and 
even  the  conceptions  of  a  more  perfect  sphere  and 
of  a  more  perfect  harmony  may  come  under  its 
powers  of  portrayal.  With  all  due  reverence,  we 
must  here  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of  our  other 
two  great  masters  in  the  department  of  Symphony, 
Haydn  and  Mozart. 

While  they  present  themselves  before  us,  the  glori- 
ous among  human  spirits,  the  meed  of  praise  is  due 
to  father  Haydn  who  leads  the  dance  in  such  a  pleas- 
ing and  edifying  style ;  who  has  sown  the  seed  for 
the  subsequent  greatness  of  the  other  two  illustrious 
masters ;  and  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  their 
inferior  in  all  that  relates  to  invention  and  originality. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  musical  exprossion,  the  Sym- 
phony is  the  most  diversified,  comprehensive  and  un- 
restrained. On  a  smaller  scale  and  more  restructed 
as  to  musical  means,  the  so-called  Chamber  music 
assumes  many  of  the  forms  of  the  Symphony ;  but 
chamber  music  is  naturally  mnch  older  than  the 
Symphony,  for  this  is  the  summit  of  all  instrumental 
music,  having  risen  up  to  its  present  elevation  out  of 
its  more  inferior  grades  until  it  attained  the  Beet- 
hoven height.  And  it  is  here  that  music  becomes 
more  emphatically  a  theme  for  head  and  heart. 
Shining  from  that  sunjmit  we  behold  that  noble  con- 
stellation, who  form  an  embodiment  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  German  mind,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven. The  performances  of  these  musical  heroes 
exceed  the  scope  of  ordinary  comprehension. 

Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  a  cursory  view  of  Son- 
atas for  piano,  for  piano  and  violin ;  of  Trios  for 
piano,  violin  and  violoncello,  of  which  the  few  that 
are  known  are  in  themselves  a  mine  ;  in  addition  to 
them  we  have  all  the  great  productions  in  this  de- 
partment of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Let  us  bear  in 
mind  the  delightful  piano  quartets  of  Mozart,  and 
the  Beethoven  sextets  for  wind  and  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  arranged  by  himself  for  other  instru- 
ments ;  and  lastly  the  beautiful  trios  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  and  especially  those  left  us  by  the  latter, 
which  are  some  of  the  finest  musical  forms  that  were 
ever  created. 

Most  conspicuous  among  these  compositions  are 
the  quartets  |for  two  violins,  viola  and  violoncello, 
sometimes  changed  into  a  qnintet  by  the  addition  of 
another  viola  or  violoncello.    Por  these  arrangements 


too  are  we  indebted  to  the  great  German  Triad. 
Here  we  arc  again  forced  to  divide  our  admiration 
between  the  versatility,  the  originality,  the  perpetual 
bloom  and  unrivalled  art-forms  of  father  Haydn, 
who  himself  has  produced  eighty  works  of  this  de- 
scription; the  quartets  of  Mozart  bearing  the  im- 
press of  his  own  transcendent  beauty,  and,  lastly, 
the  Beethoven  quartets,  in  the  first  six  of  which  we 
find  Mozart's  beauty  blended  with  Beethoven's  depth  ; 
while  in  those  of  a  later  date  we  can  trace  the  spirit 
of  his  symphonies,  more  profound,  more  striking, 
more  creative,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  display 
an  air  of  wildness,  and  are  anon  so  strange  as  to 
draw  admiration  only  from  adepts.  Yet  these  are 
worlds  of  tone,  of  incomparable  wealth,  and  it  only 
shows  a  want  of  appreciation  to  denounce  those 
works  as  the  progeny  of  a  confused  mind,  who  was 
unfortunately  deprived  of  his  outer  sense  of  hearing, 
although  it  is  undeniable  that  they  often  seem  to  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  music,  and  struggling,  as 
it  were,  under  earthly  restraints,  would  gladly  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  musical  law.  Over  many  of 
his  Partitures  Haydn  wrote,  in  nomine  Domini,  and 
under  them  lans  Deo,  and  he  did  right. 

In  chamber  music  a  few  more  worthy  productions 
should  here  be  enumerated,  snch  as  Onslow's  Quar- 
tets and  Quintets,  particularly  those  of  an  early  per- 
iod ;  tlie  three  Quartets  of  Ferdinand  Ries,  dedicated 
to  Prince  Eadziwill :  those  of  Andreas  Eomberg, 
Mendelssohn,  Franz  Schubert,  Cherubini,  Eobert 
Schumann,  Eeissiger,  Spohr,  above  all  the  early  per- 
formances of  this  master.  Among  the  later  efforts 
which  Art  has  left  us  for  the  violin,  are  found  the 
piano  trios  of  Hummel,  the  happy  imitator  of  the 
Mozart  style,  the  piano  trios  of  Franz  Schubert,  the 
sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  of  Hanptmann,  his  duos 
for  two  violins,  of  remarkable  meaning  and  effect ; 
similar  pieces  by  Viotti  and  Spohr,  especially  the 
earlier  ones  of  the  latter ;  since  the  later  emanations 
of  this  composer  are  intended  to  test  the  capacity  of 
the  instruments.  The  Symphony  may  address  itself 
to  a  whole  people ;  we  may  even  imagine  that,  in 
communion  with  Beethoven,  we  are  listening  to 
whole  nations  solemnizing  their  contests  and  their 
triumphs,  that  we  are  hearing  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  mighty  chorus  singing  the  great  hymn  of 
humanity ;  bat  in  chamber  music,  the  individual 
speaks  to  the  individual ;  it  is  a  genial  and  intellee" 
tual  pastime,  but  which,  under  the  form  of  musical 
thought  and  representation,  of  a  discursive  nature, 
seems  to  produce  as  good  results  as  the  conversations 
of  congenial  beings,  and  we  may  now  assert  that 
these  musical  entertainments  operate  with  better  re- 
sults where  the  disclosures  of  a  musical  language  - 
are  left  to  their  undivided  sway. 

tConclusion  next  week.) 


("From  the  London  Mosical  World,  !Feb.  4.) 

Beethoven's  Songs. 

The  sonatas  and  other  instrumental  works  of  iJeet- 
hoven  have  long  been  procurable,  in  various  editions 
more  or  less  complete,  by  the  English  amateur  and 
professor  of  music;  but  his  songs — which,  whatever 
some  critics  may  assert,  comprise  just  as  many  beau- 
ties in  their  way — have  been  very  sparsely  circulated, 
and  comparatively  little  known.  They  have  never 
been  collected  and  published,  with  or  without  Eng- 
lish text,  under  one  head,  so  as  to  be  used  or  referred 
to  without  inconvenience.  The  recent  appearance, 
therefore,  of  a  volume  which,  to  judge  from  its  title- 
page,  was  evidently  prepared  with  so  desirable  an 
object  in  contemplation,  must  have  elicited  unanimous 
Satisfaction.  Such  a  volume  must  set  matters  right, 
and  place  Beethoven's  vocal  music — among  lovers  of 
art  in  this  country,  where  his  name  is  unanimously 
revered — on  the  same  familiar  footing  as  his  instru- 
mental compositions.  We  believe  that  this  convic- 
tion tended  to  bring  the  new  work  into  considerable 
vogue ;  and  it  has  hitherto  passed  muster  without  a 
question  as  to  the  integrity  of  purpose,  and  high  res- 
pect for  Beethoven,  that  should  have  swayed  its  pro- 
jectors in  the  course  of  its  progress  through  the 
press. 
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"  The  Sonijs  of  Beethoven,"  with  the  orimnal  text — 
edited  and  adapted  to  English  words  hy  William  Hills 
— is  the  publication  to  which  we  allude.  We  have 
but  one  charge  to  prefer  against  it ;  but  that  one  is  of 
a  tolerably  serious  complexion.  The  Songs  of  Beet- 
hoven is  a  palpable  misnomer — doubtless  unintended, 
but  not.  the  less  calculated  to  deceire.  There  are  not 
above  half  the  songs.  AVe  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
isolated  songs — derived  neither  from  opera  nor  can- 
tata, from  oratorio  nor  from  any  sacred  or  secular 
compositions  on  an  extended  scale,  but  merely  songs 
per  se,  composed  and  published  without  reference  to 
any  context.  Had  Mr.  Hills  entitled  his  work — A 
Selection  from  Beethoven's  Songs,  or  The  Songs  of 
Beethoven — Vol.  I. — leaving  it  to  be  understood  that 
another  volume  might  follow  in  due  course,  there 
would  have  been  no  objection  to  make  ;  but  as  the 
matter  stands,  we  must  strongly  protest  against  such 
a  title  as  he  has  invented  being  affixed  to  a  compila- 
tion manifestly  incomplete.  It  is  as  well,  however, 
to  substantiate  our  accusation  against  Mr.  Hills  by  a 
few  facts  and  data. 

The  interesting  Catalogue  ("  Critical,  Analogical, 
and  Anecdotal")  of  Beethoven's  compositions,  drawn 
up  by  Herr  W.  von  Lenz  (in  his  enthusiastic  trea- 
tise, entitled  Beethoven  et  ses  Trois  Styles),  and  divid 
ed  into  four  sections — the  first  under  the  category  of 
numbered  works  [Opera],  the  second  under  that  of 
numbers  only,  the  third  and  fourth  under  that  of  let- 
ters— enumerates  all  the  chamber  songs  of  the  great 
musician.  Let  us  take  them  as  we  find  them 
there : — 

"  Sechs  geistliclie  Lieder,  von  Gellert,"  Op.  33. 

Of  these  songs  (dedicated  to  the  Countess  Browne, 
the  wife  of  one  of  Beethoven's  staunch  adherents,  to 
whom  the  set  of  trios  for  violin,  viola  and  violoncello, 
and  the  piano-forte  sonata  in  B  flat,  Op.  22,  are  in- 
scribed) the  volume  of  Mr.  Hills  (although  bearing 
the  comprehensive  title  of  T lie  Songs  of  Beethoven) 
does  not  contain  a  single  example.  One  of  them — 
the  Busslied  (in  A  minor) — is  remarkable  as  having 
been  arranged  by  Prince  Nicholas  Galitzin  (to  whom 
the  so-called  "  Posthumous  "  quartets  in  E  flat,  B 
flat,  and  A  minor,  are  inscribed)  as  H  funereal  quintet, 
dedicated  to  the  "  manes  "  of  the  illustrious  com- 
poser. 

The  next  reference  in  Herr  Lenz's  catalogue  is 
to  the  famous  "  Adelaida,"  Op.  46,  which,  we  need 
scarcely  add,  has  for  substantial  reasons  not  been 
overlooked  by  Mr.  Hills, — although  he  has  errone- 
ously marked  it  "  Op.  5n." 

The  grand  scena,  for  soprano-voice  and  orchestra — 
"Ah,  perfido"  (Op.  48) — although  arranged  by 
Beethoven  himself  with  piano-forte  accompaniment,* 
is  omitted  from  The  Songs  of  Beethoven. 

The  veritable  Op.  .52 — which  comprises,  in  Sim- 
rock's  catalogue.!  eight  songs — 

"  8  Liedftr,  mit  Begleitunj?  des  piano,  von  Claudius,  Sophie 
Mereau,  Goethe,  Burger,  and  Leasing — " 

and   to  which   the  catalogue  of   PetersJ  adds  four 
others — is    more   fortunate.     In   his  collection  of  31 
songs,  Mr.  Hills  has  included  eight  of  these,  viz: — 
No.  2 — "  Feuerfarb  "  (Sophie  Mereau.) 
"    3 — "  Das  Ijiedchen  von  der  Rube  "   (Ciiiger.) 
''    4 — '■  Maige.sanp;  "  (Goethe-) 
''    5 — "  Molly's  Abschied"  (Burger.) 
"     6— "ObneWebe"  (Lesslng.) 
"     7 — "M.irmotte  "  (Savoyard  Song.) — 
"    7 — "  La  I'arteoza  "  (Metastasio.) 
"    8— "Ich  liebedich.-' 

thus  abandoning  no  less  than  four  out  of  the  series, 
which,  with  the  six  Geistliche  Lieder  and  "  Ah,  per- 
fido," already  brings  his  sins  of  omission  to  the 
number  of  eleven. 

From  the  renowned  Op.  75,  dedicated  to  the  Prin- 
cess KinsUi  ;§"— 

"  Sechs  Lieder  mit  Begleitung  des  piano  von  Goethe  " — 
— Mr.  Hills   has  appropriated   the  four   which   have 
attained  the  greatest  measure  of  popularity,  viz  ; — 
No.  1. — "  Kennst   du  das   Land"  (Mignon's  song  in   Wilhdin 

Meister. ) 
No.  2. — "  Neue  Liebe,  neues  Lebcn."|] 
No.  3. — "Es  war  einmal  eiu  Konig"  (The  Song  of  the  Flea," 

in  Faust.) 
No.  4.—"  Gretel's  Warning"  iFmist.) 

throwing  aside  two,  however — "  An  den  fcrnen  Ge- 
liebten "  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
more  celebrated  Liederkreis),  and  "  Der  Zufriedne," 
of  almost  equal  merit.  Tliirteen  songs  omitted  from 
"The  songs,  &c. I"  But  we  have  not  yet  nearly 
achieved  our  task. 

*Thc  orchestral  arrangement,  in  the  ca.tftlogues  of  Whistling 
Artaria  and  Breitkopf,  is  numbered  Op.  65;  but  Ilerr  Lenz 
thinks  himself  justified  in  preferring  and  adopting  the  opus 
which,  in  the  catalogue  of  Peters,  is  afiiied  to  the  pianoforte 
adaptation. 

tBonn. 

tLeipsic. 

^To  whose  husband  the  Mass  in  C  (Op.  86)  la  inscribed. 

llComposed  for  Beethoven's  favorite  Madame  Brentano  ("  Bet- 
tina  von  Arnim  ")  to  whom  he  addressed  it.  with  a  letter  con- 
taining the  followin.:^  glowing  "entence; — '*  Seit  ich  Abschied 
von  Dir  genommcn,  lieties,  liebstes  Herz." 


From  Op.  82,  consisting  of  four  songs  and  a  duet, 
to  Italian  words : — 

"  Tier  Arietten  und  ein  Duett,  mit  piano  "  (the  German  text 
adapted  by  Schreiber) — 

tlie  English  editor  has  selected  two,  viz.  : — 
No.  1. — "  Dimmi  hen  mio  che  m'ami," 
"    2. — "  T'  intend©  si  mio  cor  " — 

dispensing  with  two  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
at  least  their  equals — "  Che  fa  il  mio  bene  "  (a  genial 
o?  M  buffa),  and  another  "  Che  fa  il  mio  bene  "  (a.ri- 
ettaassai  seriosa),  setting  forth  the  anxiety  of  an  im- 
patient lover — to  say  nothing  of  the  charming  duet, 
"  Odi  I'aura  che  dolce  sospira  "  (sixteen  omissions 
from  "The,"  &c.  !) 

From  Op.  83  (dedicated  to  the  Princess  Kinski)  : 

"  Drei  Lieder  von  Goethe,  mit  Begleitung  des  Piano. 
Mr.  Hills  has  taken  all,  but  only  placing  the  first 
(composed  for  "Bettina")  "  AVonne  der  Wehmuth, 
Trocknet  nicht,  Thranen  "  under  the  accredited  opus, 
attaching  to  the  third,  "  Mit  einem  gemahlten  Bande  " 
the  name  of  Eeissig  (instead  of  Goethe)  as  poet, 
confounding  it,  probably,  with  some  other  song  ;  and 
giving  to  the  second,  the  well  known  Sehnsucht, 
"  Was  zieht  mir  das  Herz  so  V  no  opus  at  all. 

Omission,  No.  17,  is  "  An  die  HoflFnung,"  song  to 
poetry  by  Tiedge  (dedicated  to  Princess  Kinski), 
Op.  94.  "An  die  feme  Geliebte"  (Leiderkreis,  or 
cycle  of  songs),  to  texts  of  Jeitteles,  dedicated  to 
Prince  Lobkowitz*,  one  of  the  most  constant  and  lib- 
eral of  Beethoven's  patrons  (Op.  98);  and  "Der 
mann  von  Wort,"  words  by  Kleinschmidt  fOp.  99)  ; 
are  appropriated  by  Mr.  Hills,  who,  it  may  be  added, 
lias  done  wisely  not  to  ignore  them,  especially  the 
incomparably  beautiful  Liederkreis,  justly  styled,  by 
Robert  Schumann,  the  most  intensely  passionate  of 
all  love  songs.  The  eighteenth  omission  of  Mr. 
Hills  is  Op.  100  : 

"  Merkenstein  n'Achst  Baden,  Gedicht  von  Ruprecht,  fur 
eine  Oder  zwei  Singstimmen,  mit  piano." 

"Der  Kuss,"  (words  by  Weisse,) 

"  Ich  war  hei  Chloen  ganz  alleint — ariette  _fiir  ein  Sopran 
stmime  mit  piano — . 

which,  although  marked  Op.  128,  is  evidently  an 
early  work;  "Der  Wachtelschlag "  ("  Song  of  the 
Quail"),  to  a  poem  by  Tiedge  (placed  by  Lenz  in 
his  second  section,  as  No.  24,  but  in  the  catalogue  of 
Whistling,  as  Op.  24,  together  with  the  noble  sonata 
in  F  major  for  piano-forte  and  violin) ;  and  a  second 
"  An  die  Hoffnung,"  poetry  also  by  Tiedge,  marked 
No.  32  by  Lenz  (Op.  52,  by  Peters) ;  are  all  com- 
prised by  Mr.  Hills  in  his  collection  ;  as  also  No.  38, 
"  Die  Sehnsucht,"  consisting  of  four  short  melodies 
(Goethe)  with  piano-forte  accompaniment.  The 
Blumchen  der  Einsamkeit  (Flowrets  of  Solitude"), 
six  songs  to  Reissig's  words  (third  section,  letter  A, 
Lenz's  Catalogue) : 
No.  1.— "  Die  stille  Nacht  "  {Sehnsucht.) 
*'  2. — "  Ich  zieh'  ins  Feld  "  (Knegers  Abschied.) 
"    3. — "Der  Friihling    entblutet"    Der    Jungling    in    der 

Fronde). 
"    4. — "|Einstj"wohnten  susse  Ruhl"  (jln  (fen /ernfin  Geliebten, 

No.  3.) 
"     5. — "  Zw.ar  schuf  das  Gliick  "  (Der  Zufriedene  ) 
'■    6. — "  Welch' ein  wunderbares  Leben  "  {Der  Liebende.) 

swell  out  the  omissions  to  no  less  than  four-and-twen- 
ty,  which,  added  to  several  other  fugitive  pieces,  to 
be  found  lettered  in  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of 
Lenz's  catalogue,  form  an  important  gap  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Beethoven's  songs,  and  justify  us  in  protest- 
ing against  the  title-page  with  which  Mr.  Hills  has 
dignified  his  thus  very  incomplete,  however  otherwise 
satisfactory,  edition.  Among  the  lesser  known  songs, 
Mr.  Hills  has  included  "  An  die  Geliebte  "  (text  of 
Stoll)  ;  "Das  Geheimniss"  (text  of  Wessenberg)  ; 
"  Als  mir  noch  die  Thrane  der  Sehnsucht  nicht  floss  " 
(anonymous) ;  "  Ich  denke,  dein,  wenn  durch  den 
Hain"  ("  Andenken.  "),  words  by  Matthison,  the  5poet 
of  "Adelaida"  (Op.  72,  the  same  opus  as  Fidel.io,X 
which  Lenz  places  in  his  third  section)  ;  "  Der  lebt 
ein  Leben  wonniglich  "  (Lehensqliick,  "  Sympathy  "), 
poetry  by  Kosegarten,  or  as  Lenz  makes  it  out,  by 
Tiedge ;  and  "  Wenn  die  Sonne  niedcr  sinket,"  an 
Ahendlied  ("Evening  song),  which  though  marked 
Op.  103,  is  not  named  by  Lenz,  who  arriving  at  that 
o/jMs  says  briefly :  "11  n'y  a  pas  d' opera 'i 03."  On 
the  other  hand,  while  inserting  a  piece  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  even  the  enthusiastic  author  of  Les 
Trois  Styles  seems  unaware,  Mr.  Hills  strangely 
omits  one  of  the  most  widely  known  of  all  the  songs 
of  Beethoven,  the  con(rcr/(o  air,  to  the  words  of  Haydn's 
Italian  biographer,  the  Abbe'  Carpani,  the  very  pop- 
ular "  In  questa  tomba  oscura." 

With  regard  to  the  general  correctness  of  the  mu- 
sical text,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  German 
words  are  done  into  English  verso  (remarkable  alike 

*To  whom  are  also  dedicated  the  Sis  Qnartets,  Op.  18,  and 
other  works  of  great  interest. 

tlntroduced  (although  written  for  &soprano  voice)  with  such 
success  by  Mr.  Sims  Beeves  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts. 

tFieonorCy  on  die  elieiictte  Liebc. 


for  freedom  and  elegance,)  we  have  only  unreserved 
praise  to  award  ;  and  if  Mr.  Hills  will  publish  the 
second  edition,  which  we  feel  sure  awaits  his  work, 
as  "  The  Songs  of  Beethoven,  Vol.  1.,"  and  insert  a 
promissory  note  for  the  speedy  appearance  of  Vol. 
II. ,  we  shall  be  happy  to  cancel  the  foregoing  some- 
what critical  analj'sis,  and  write  another  in  a  different 
tone.  Meanwhile,  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the 
works  of  Beethoven,  the  musical  public  must  not  be 
deceived. 

Slwsital  Correspnhitte. 

MUSIC    AT    THE    SOUTH. 

Alabama,  March  1. — Though  a  reader  of  your 
paper,  since  its  existence,  I  have  never  found  any- 
thing in  it  concerning  the  state  of  music  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  Southern  schools  more  partic- 
ularly. I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  music  of  large 
cities,  as  the  latter  enjoy  pretty  much  the  same  facili- 
ties you  have  in  the  North.  With  the  country  at 
large  it  is  quite  another  thing.  Here  music  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  It  is  true,  music  is  cultivated  every- 
where, but  as  a  general  thing  it  does  not  extend 
beyond  Grobe  in  instrumental,  and  Glovee  in  vo- 
cal music.  The  Female  Colleges,  whose  number  is 
almost  legion,  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  musical  edu- 
cation, and  in  some,  nay,  most  of  them,  the  height 
of  ambition  seems  to  be  to  have  a  good  show  for 
"  Commencement." 

For  this  purpose  fully  five  months  are  devoted  to 
the  learning  of  the  exhibition-piece,  and  everything 
is  brought  into  requisition  to  give  as  much  eclat  as 
possible  to  the  concert.  A  favorite  plan  of  Southern 
teachers  seems  to  be  to  have  the  same  piece  simul- 
taneously performed  on  four,  six  or  eight  pianos- 
Others,  who  perform  on  the  violin  or  flute,  give  some 
simple  accompaniment  to  the  pupil,  while  they  sus- 
tain the  burden  of  the  music.  I  have  known  instan- 
ces where  banjo,  tamborine,  castanets  and  side-drum, 
triangle  and  big  drum  were  called  in  as  accompani- 
ments to  a  simple  little  valse,  performed  by  eight 
young  ladies,  on  as  many  different  pianos.  There  is 
one  school,  now  in  my  mind's  eye,  where  music 
forms  so  important  a  part,  that  the  President  him- 
self does  not  disdain  to  enhance  the  performance  by 
his  active  assistance.  I  will  try  and  give  you  a  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  monthly  concerts  which  I 
attended  there. 

First  of  all  you  must  imagine  a  large  hall  with 
foot-prints  painted  all  over  it,  in  the  manner  of  mili- 
tary drilling  rooms.  The  audience  is  assembled. 
The  folding  doors  open,  and  in  steps  the  Principal, 
(a  very  small  man.)  carrying  a  Double  Bass  twice 
as  large  as  himself  He  is  flanked  by  two  young 
ladies  with  French  horns.  Then  follow  some  ten 
more  ladies  carrying  accordeons,  tamborines,  tri- 
angle, violins  and  guitars.  They  take  their  place 
upon  the  platform,  and  as  they  commence  a  bril- 
liant march  1 — in  march  the  pupils,  carefully  putting 
tlieir  feet  upon  the  places  marked  out  for  them. 
When  all  have  entered  the  concert  commences. 

1.  "Days  of  Absence,"  by  a  young  lady  of  but  two  sessions' 
tuition,  with  accompaniment  of  Double  Bass  and  French 
Ilorns. 

2.  "We  are  all  noddin:"  Chorus,  with  accompaniment  of 
the  whole  orchestra. 

3.  "  Something  to  love  me,"  with  accompaniment  of  Guitar. 
Triangle  and  Double  Bass. 

TIuis  it  goes  on  through  the  whole  programme, 
from  No.  1  to  25.  The  music  tlius  performed  beg- 
gars description.  No  pen  can  do  justice  to  the 
venerable  Principal  as  he  works  away  on  his  huge 
instrument,  in  tune  or  out  of  tune,  in  time  or  out  of 
time.  And  yet  to  see  him  there  you  would  think  that 
Orpheus  himself  was  a  mere  tyro  compared  to  him. 
The  poor  girls  blow  away  on  their  French  horas, 
until  ono  expects  to  see  them  burst  a  blood-yessel, 
and  the  poor  tamborine  has  rubbed  her  fingers  sore. 
The  audience  is  perfectly  delighted,  and  the  young 
ladies,  when  they  leave   school,  take  with  them  a 
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diploma  stating  that  their  musical  education  is  "  fin- 
ished." 

At  another  school  I  found,  independent  of  lady- 
teachers,  as  they  are  called,  four  gentlemen  who 
came  there  highly  recommended.  One  of  them  had 
pursued  his  musical  studies  on  a  cobbler's  bench, 
and,  tired  of  catering  for  the  "  understanding,"  di- 
rected his  efforts  to  the  "  soul."  Tlie  second  was 
formerly  a  civil  engineer  and  architect,  but  as  people 
were  uncivil  enough  to  pronounce  him  a  humbug  in 
his  profession,  lie  determined  to  teach  music  and  to 
become  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  if  not  of 
their  houses.  The  third  formerly  practised  as 
homeopathic  physician.  His  musical  knowledge  is 
very  homeopathic.  The  fourth  one  was  really  an 
excellent  musician,  and  a  splendid  violin  player. 
The  last  1  heard  of  him  was  that  the  patrons  of 
the  school  did  not  like  his  style,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  he  joined  a  circus  company. 

You  can  judge  by  the  above  whetlier  music  has 
taken  a  deep  hold  upon  Southern  schools.  And 
yet  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  musical  department 
is  the  very  one  that  sustains  them  all.  Gentlemen, 
as  a  general  thing,  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
practise  music,  except  it  be  to  play  the  "  Arkansas 
traveller,"  on  the  fiddle,  or  to  pick  the  banjo.  A 
vocal  quartet  is  a  rara  airis ;  an  instrumental  quar- 
tet an  impossibility.  Clrarch  music  is  sadly  neglect- 
ed. But  of  this  more  perhaps  in  a  future  letter. 
Until  then  I  remain  yours 

Musically,  D.  D.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Makoh  B. — The  third  soirfe  of 
Messrs.  TVolpsohn  and  Hohnstook  completely 
filled  the  beautiful  Foyer  of  our  Opera  House,  last 
Thursday  evening.  Mozart's  quartet  in  G  minor, 
for  piano  and  stringed  instruments,  was  fairly  ren- 
dered, and  elicited  a  hearty  applause — the  perform- 
ance somewhat  marred,  however,  by  an  occasional 
lack  of  that  spirit,  which  the  vivacious  compositions 
of  Mozart  demand.  The  best  rendered  piece  was 
Beethoven's  stringed  quartet  in  A  major — so  well 
performed  as  to  afford  delightful  realization  of  the 
master's  individuality.  Sir.  Wolfsohn,  a  pianist  of 
fair  talent  and  immense  perseverance,  played  Au 
bord  du  niisseati,  by  Guttman  ;  Bliimenstuck,  op.  19, 
Schumann,  and  the  Fantaisie  Impromptu,  op.  66, 
Chopin.  Of  these,  the  first  named  hardly  deserves 
a  place  in  the  repertoire  of  those  considering  them- 
selves classical  pianisls. 

A  Duo  Concertante  for  piano  and  violin  presented 
certain  haeknied  melodies  from  the  hateful  ZSonyja; 
compiled  in  a  sort  of  partnership  way  by  Messrs. 
WoLFSOHN  and  Hopkinson — the  latter  an  eminent 
amateur  violinist.  The  arrangement  did  not  speci- 
ally electrify  an  audience,  met  for  intellectual  edifica- 
tion as  well  as  mere  pleasure.  Jlendelssohn's  Ottetto, 
(op.  20,)  for  stringed  instruments,  concluded  this 
excellent  soiree ;  a  noble  composition,  without  a 
doubt,  whose  beauties,  however,  were  not  entirely 
developed  for  the  audience ;  owing,  evidently,  to  an 
insulBcient  reheai'sal. 

A  very  clever  young  pianist,  and  an  aspiring  com- 
poser, BONNEWITZ  by  name,  gave  a  concert,  on 
Friday  evening,  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall — assisted 
by  Mme.  Volkmann,  (a  lady  pianist  of  our  goodly 
town,)  and  Sig.  Rezzo,  a  prominent  Italian  profes- 
sor of  vocalization.  The  Madame  peiformed  Liszt's 
Cujus  animam  quite  -acceptably,  albeit  lacking  force 
in  the  octave  passages  for  the  left  hand.  Bonnewitz 
himself  offered  to  the  public  an  original  Trio  for 
piano,  violin  and  violoncello,  the  seconij  composition 
from  his  pen,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  criti- 
cism of  our  connoisseurs  within  the  past  few  months. 
His  first  effort — a  Symphony  bearing  the  title,  "  The 
Last  Day" — shows  clearly  that  while  possessed  of 
good  talents,  he  had  failed  in  the  comprehensive 
mental  grasp,  in  the  originality,  the  sublimity  of 
sentiment,  the  characteristic  conception  necessary  to 


the  compassing  of  a  symphony,  and  that,  too,  upon 
a  subject  so  grand  as  that  of  the  Judgment.  Some 
of  his  harmonic  combinations  were  skilfully  devised, 
but,  for  any  idea  it  conveyed  of  the  awful  Last  Day, 
it  might  as  Well  have  been  called  the  "  Last  of  the 
Wampanoags."  Still,  Bonnewitz  has  good  talents, 
clearly  evinced  in  the  trio,  performed  at  his  concert 
on  Friday  night  last.  There  is  a  certain  quota  of 
skill  for  the  working  out  of  his  ideas  manifest;  but 
the  latter  lack  strength  and  originality,  thus  seeming 
to  foreshadow  the  possession  of  more  talent  for  de- 
velopment than  genius  for  design.  He  is  very 
young,  and  having  accomplished  even  his  present 
position,  we  have  the  best  grounds  for  hopes  of  his 
ultimate  eminence.  He  plays  the  piano  very  clev- 
erly ;  his  rendition  of  Liszt's  Tamihmiser  ar- 
rangement was  at  once  correct  and  appreciative. 
The  Opera  opens  to-night  with  Patti  in  the  "  Bar- 
ber of  Seville."  A  large  sale  of  seats,  thus  far, 
indicates  the  right  spirit  in  the  community,  for  a 
profitable  and  enthusiastic  season.  Buckley's  Seren- 
aders,  with  their  native  born  prima  donna,  Miss 
Julia  Gould,  open  at  the  Concert  Hall,  from  this 
evening  onward.  They  always  draw  largely  here, 
especially  when  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  the  "  Pizener," 
supposed  to  hurry  innumerable  victims  into  eternity, 
through  the  agency  of  "  Costar's  Rat  Exterminator," 
is  announced  upon  the  bills.  I  shall  report  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Italian  Opera  for  you,  in  my  next  letter. 

Mankico. 

New  York,  March  6. — After  a  long  dearth  of 
good  music  it  was  a  delight  to  have  four  Quartet  Soi- 
rees announced  by  Messrs.  Mason  &  Thomas.  The 
first  took  place  last  Saturday,  and  offered  a  most 
attractive  programme.  It  opened  with  a  Quartet  by 
Schubert,  op.  161,  in  G  major,  never  before  produced 
in  this  country.  The  only  drawback  was  its  exces- 
sive length ;  the  first  movement,  too,  was  not  as  satis- 
factory as  the  others.  The  Andante  and  Scherzo, 
however,  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  both,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
Beethoven's  D  major  Trio,  one  of  the  lovely  Op.  70 
numbers,  was  very  finely  rendered,  and  besides  this, 
Mr.  Mason  played  Chopin's  exquisite  Ballade,  and  a 
pleasing  morceau  by  himself.  One  great  attraction 
was  Sig.  Stigelli.  It  is  a  great  enjoyment  to  hear 
this  finished  artist  sing  anything,  but  particularly 
German  songs.  He  intonates  so  perfectly,  manages 
his  voice  so  skilfully,  and  enunciates  so  distinctly  ev- 
ery word.  His  "  Tear "  was  rapturously  encored, 
when  he  sang  a  little  light  Spanish  Canzonetta :  "  Is- 
olita  mia  Carita .' "  His  second  piece  was  Schubert's 
"  Faded  Flowers,"  which  was  exquisitely  rendered. 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  arrival  in  this  country, 
some  months  ago,  of  Madame  Omer  Pacha,  the 
wife  of  the  famous  Turkish  General.  She  was  in- 
duced to  emigrate  to  America  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  for  the  same  cause  is  obliged  to  enter  the 
already  overflowing  ranks  of  the  musical  profession. 
A  Transylvanian  by  birth,  she  married  Omar  Pacha, 
then  still  a  Christian  and  in  the  Astrian  Service, 
while  quite  young.  She  was  cither  with  him,  or  in 
constant  correspondence  with  him  during  the  Cri- 
mean war,  and  only  left  him  when  his  notions  of  do- 
mestic life  came  in  conflict,  not  only  with  her  sense 
of  womanly  self-respect,  but  with  her  Christian  prin- 
ciples. She  went  to  England  with  Lady  Stratford, 
the  wife  of  the  English  Ambassador,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  where  her  refinement,  amiability,  and 
.social  qualities  made  her  many  friends.  Deprived, 
by  unforeseen  circumstances,  of  an  income  upon 
which  she  had  depended  for  a  life  free  from  care,  she 
finds  herself  under  the  necessity  of  supporting  her- 
self, and  wishes  to  turn  to  account,  for  this  purpose, 
her  musical  talent,  which  is  quite  unusual.  She  has 
composed  several  marches  which  were  adopted  in  the 
army,  and  which  are  exceedingly  spirited  and  origi- 
nal. Her  intention  is  to  give  a  matinfe  before  long, 
by  which  she  hopes  to  make  herself  known  to  the 
New  York  ransieal  public  and  to  obtain  pupils.  May 
success  go  with  her ! 

I  regret  exceedingly  that,  by  an  awkward  mistake, 
my  notes  of  Mr.  Schlotter's  lectures  have  been  mis- 
laid. Should  they  be  found  I  shall  resume  the  brok- 
en thread,  as  the  information  they  contain  is  useful 
at  all  times.  t 


^Imgljfs  Jonrnal  of  lliisk. 
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Music   in   this   Number.    Continuation  of  W.  Stebnbale 
Bennett's  Cantata  :  "  Tlie  May  Queen." 


Last  Philharmonic  Concert. 

The  rich  programme,  coupled  with  the  start- 
ling announcement  that  this' fourth  Concert  of  the 
season  would  be  Mr.  Zekeahn's  last  attempt  to 
provide  great  orchestral  music  for  a  so-called 
"  musical "  city,  which  has  so  poorly  patronized 
these  opportunities  for  three  or  four  years  past, 
had  the  effect  to  fill  the  Music  Hall  for  once. 
Surely  the  appetite,  the  exquisite  delight  with 
which  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony  was 
drunk  in,  every  note  of  it,  by  thirsty  souls,  as 
thirsty  soil  drinks  summer  rain,  ought  to  hold 
good  as  a  public  pledge  that  we  cannot  do  with- 
out such  music,  and  that  we  are  willing  and  glad 
to  pay  well  to  make  sure  of  it,  not  only  four,  but 
twenty  times  each  winter. 

The  Symphony  was  rendered  with  the  usual 
excellence  by  the  orchestra  of  forty — not  per- 
fectly, to  be  sure,  as  regards  many  traits  of  ten- 
derness and  fineness,  pianissimo,  &o.,  but  with 
much  verve  and  spirit ;  and  there  was  every  evi- 
dence that  it  was  enjoyed  particularly  well.  Mr. 
Schmitt's  analysis  of  the  work,  in  our  last  num- 
ber, contains  some  fine  points,  and  is  profitable 
to  read.  But  we  must  dissent  from  so  literal  and 
external  an  interpretation,  (shared  with  him,  we 
know,  by  Berlioz  and  some  German  critics). 
Full  of  joy  it  is,  and  leading  unto  joy,  like  the 
ninth,  like  nearly  all  Beethoven's  Symphonies, 
but  why  narrow  it  down  to  a  German  popular 
festival  ?  Who  could  fail,  last  Saturday  night, 
to  recognize  a  great  deal  that  is  gi'ander,  deeper, 
of  more  universal  meaning  than  all  that  ?  It  is 
not  true  to  the  spirit  of  a  pure  musical  creation 
to  attach  a  literal,  external  meaning  to  it.  Quite 
as  little,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  believe  in  at- 
tributing to  the  composer  any  immense  transcen 
dental,  abstract,  metaphysical  or  moral  purpose. 
And  worse  yet,  worst  of  all,  is  that  superficial 
scepticism  which  supposes  a  work  of  musical  ge- 
nius to  be  innocent  and  empty  of  all  meaning, 
beautiful  tone-forms  and  nothing  else.  A  man 
of  genius,  in  whatever  form  he  works,  always  has 
at  least  himself,  his  life  (and  that  a  deeply  signifi- 
cant one)  to  utter.  Beethoven's  character,  his 
history,  his  aspirations,  struggles,  triumphs,  are 
stamped  most  unmistakeably  on  all  his  works. 
All  agree  in  finding  that  struggle  and  that  tri- 
umph in  the  Fifth  Symphony.  Is  not  the  Seventh 
the  logical  sequel  of  that  ?  Does  it  not  spring 
from  the  calmer,  more  solemn,  and  yet  more 
serenely  joyful  mood  of  one  who  has  outlived, 
the  conflict  and,  by  self-dedication  to  the  highest, 
as  it  were  conquered  Fate  ?  Mark  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  that  introduction.  Then  the  quick 
six-eight  rhythm  which  sets  in,  and  keeps  on  so 
powerfully,  does  it  not  sound  universal,  the  thrill 
of  a  high  thought  that  pervades  the  universe,  the 
conquering  rhythm  of  a  sublime  idea  of  harmony 
and  order !  Joy  ?  yes ;  but  only  such  joy  as  a 
soul  like  Beethoven  could  feel,  in  contemplation 
of  a  reconciled  and  happy  universe  ;  not  a  mere 
people's  festival.  Then  the  Allegretto,  does  it 
not  open  with  the  solemnity  almost  of  some  great 
sacrificial  rite,  some  sublime  act  of  dedication  ! 
Then  joy  follows,  the   very  thrilling   ecstacy  of 
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bliss  and  freedom,  in  the  Scherzo.  But  how 
lightly  has  our  friend  passed  over  the  Trio,  that 
positively  sublime  episode,  where  it  always  seems 
to  us  as  if  in  the  very  midst  of  joy  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  composer's  soul  were  caught  up 
in  a  transport  of  celestial  ecstacy ;  and  with  what 
a  sigh  it  droops  back,  through  a  single  chord,  into 
the    state  of  earthly  consciousness  and   mortal 


joy 


!     But  we  have  no  room  to  more  than  hint 


our  thought. 

Very  pleasantly,  after  the  exciting  Sjmphony, 
could  one  subside  and  rest  upon  the  "  Winter 
Scene  "  (quite  new  to  us)  by  Father  Haydn.  It 
was  very  much  like  listening  to  some  of  the  de- 
scriptive recitative  in  the  "  Creation,"  and  quite 
as  fine  as  anything  there.  The  accompaniments 
are  beautiful,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Adams,  possessing 
his  sweet  tenor  in  unusual  strength  and  freshness, 
gave  a  real  satisfaction  by  the  artistic  and  ex- 
pressive manner  in  which  he  delivered  every 
phrase. 

The  exquisitely  delicate,  dreamy  and  poetic 
Romanza,  and  bright  Rondo  from  Chopin's  E 
minor  Concerto  came  next — one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult t)f  piano  pieces  as  to  mere  execution,  and 
demanding  fine  musical  feeling  and  perception 
besides.  It  certainly  was  a  bold  attempt  for  a 
young  girl  of  twenty, — Miss  Maey  Fay,  of  this 
city.  Two  years  ago,  at  a  Mendelssohn  Quintet 
Concert,  she  astonished  by  her  brilliant  execution 
in  a  Trio  of  Beethoven.  Since  then  she  has 
studied  earnestly,  severely,  under  the  best  di- 
rection, and  this  time  her  triumph  was  complete. 
Such  clear,  distinct,  even,  sustained,  brilliant, 
graceful  pianism,  is  seldom  heard.  Not  a  note 
was  lost,  even  in  that  large  hall.  This  was 
partly,  largely,  owing  to  the  marvellous  excellence 
of  the  Chickering  Grand  on  which  she  played,  an 
instrument  in  all  respects  the  equal  of  the  best 
Erard  we  ever  heard ;  as  sweet  and  musical,  as  it 
was  distinct,  in  every  tone ;  with  nothing  of 
hardness,  and  nothing  of  woodenness :  pure  tone 
set  loose  and  vibrating ;  partly,  too,  to  the  skill 
with  which  Chopin  has  distributed  the  harmonies 
between  piano  and  orchestra,  so  that  no  sound 
smothers  another.  Still  there  was  a  great  deal 
left  dependent  on  the  player ;  and  Jaell  himself 
has  hardly  spread  a  complex  piece  before  us  with 
more  distinctness  and  evenness  upon  that  airy 
canvass.  Her  appearance  was  highly  interesting ; 
a  face  full  of  ambition  and  determination;  move- 
ments graceful;  especially  the  graceful  play  of 
her  hands,  which  it  was  more  than  an  idle  plea- 
sure in  itself  to  watch.  But  what  a  lovely  com- 
position !  How  tenderly  the  accompaniment, 
with  muted  strings,  enfolds  the  piano-forte  part ! 
Part  II.,  opened  with  "  Music  of  the  Future," 
another  of  Liszt's  "  Symphonic  Poems,"  entitled 
Fest-Klange,  or  "  Festival  Sounds."  Heaven 
save  us  from  such  dreary,  tedious  festivity  1  It 
may  have  curious  points  of  skill  and  novelty  in 
instrumentation  for  musicians  ;  but  for  the  gen- 
eral sense  and  soul  it  proved  unedifying;  more 
like  the  next  day's  head-ache,  than  the  feast 
itself;  an  indefinite  wandering  on,  seeming  to  die 
to  a  close  and  re-beginning,  over  and  over,  as  it 
would  never  end. 

In  Mendelssohn's  G  minor  Concerto  Miss  Fay 
sustained  herself  at  the  height  already  won,  well 
at  home  apparently  witli  the  orchestra,  and 
proving  herself  quite  equal  to  the  performance  of 
so  formidable  a  work  in  public.  It  is  one  of 
Mendelssohn's  most  genial,  spontaneous  an<l  per- 
fect works,  refreshing  after  Listz.  Why  need 
our  trumpets  break  in  with  such  coarse  anil  heavy 
sounds?  They  need  a  finer,  more  elastic  tem- 
per, not  the  brass  band  tone  of  the  streets. 


One  is  of  course  thankful  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  another  of  Beethoven's  famous  over- 
tures. That  called  "  Die  Weihe  des  Houses " 
(the  dedication  of  the  house)  is  essentially  an 
opening  overture,  and  would  have  had  much  more 
effect  at  the  beginning,  than  at  the  end,  of  a 
concert.  It  was  written  for  the  opening  of  the 
Josephstadt  Theatre  in  Vienna,  and  bears  the 
opus  number  124  among  Beethoven's  works,  the 
Choral  Symphony  being  op.  125.  Our  "  Diar- 
ist" (see  Journal  of  Feb.  18,)  is  more  enthusi- 
astic about  it,  than  we  were  able  to  be  after  this 
first  hearing.  It  did  not  strike  us  at  all  compar- 
able to  the  Leonore,  Egmont  or  Coiiolan  over- 
tures. The  opening  is  solemn,  festal,  grandiose, 
but  sounded  common  for  Beethoven  ;  after  the 
fugue  sets  in,  however,  the  real  Beethoven  fire 
kindles,  and  it  grows  more  and  more  interesting 
to  the  end.  A  key  to  much  of  its  peculiarity  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  Germany  it  goes  often 
by   the  name   of   "  the    Overture    in   Handel's 


Music  Abroad. 

Leipzig. — The  tenth  Gewandhaus  concert  occur- 
red Jan.  1,  with  the  following  programme  :  Motet  for 
men's  voices,  with  brass  instruments,  by  Hauptmann  ; 
—  Overture  to  ZauherflUte,  Mozart ;  —  Hymn  for  so- 
prano solo  and  chorus,  Mendelssohn,  the  solo  sang  by 
Frl.  Ida  Dannermann  ;  —  Religious  March,  by  Cher- 
ubini ;  —  Chorus,  concluding  the  second  part  of 
Haydn's  "  Creation  "  ;  Gabriel,  Frl.  Dannermann  ; 
Uriel,  Herr  Bernard  ;  Raphael,  Herr  Bertram  ;  — 
Second  Part,  Choral  Symphony,  Beethoven  ;  the  soli 
by  Frl.  Dannermann,  Frau  Dreysehock,  and  Herren 
Bernard  and  Bertram  ;  the  choruses  by  the  members 
of  the  Sing-Akademie,  the  Pauliner  Singing  Society, 
and  the  St.  Thomas  choir.  Hauptmann's  Motet  is 
highly  praised.  The  execution  of  the  Choral  Sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  been  admirable,  every  member 
of  the  Leipzig  erchestra  having  the  whole  ot  it,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  Beethoven  Symphonies,  in  his  very 
blood  and  marrow,  says  the  Signale.  The  9th  Sym- 
phony seems  now  to  he  as  great  a  favorite  and  as 
readily  available  in  Leipzig,  as  the  C  minor  is  in 
Boston. 

In  the  11th  concert  (Jan  12)  the  selections  were  : 
Overture  to  Les  Abmcerrages,  Cherubini ;  —  Rec.  and 
Aria  from  Mozart's  Figaro,  sung  by  Frl.  Emilie  Ge- 
nast,  of  Weimar  ; — Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  (No. 
5,  B  flat),  played  by  Alfred  Jaell,  "  Royal  Hanoveri- 
an Court-Piaiiist "  ;  —Air  from  "  Barber  of  Seville," 
snng  by  Frl.  Genast ;  —  Variations  by  Handel, 
Waltz  (C  sharp  minor)  by  Chopin,  and  Galop  faii- 
tastique  by  Jaell,  played  by  Jaell ;  Songs,  with  piano, 
sung  bv  Frl.  Genast:  1.  Im  Herhst,  R.Franz;  2. 
Mein,  F.  Schubert ;  —Second  Part,  Symphony  in  A 
minor,  Mendelssohn.  Jaeli,  does  not  wear  out  his 
welcome  in  Leipzig:,  but  seems  rather  to  gain  grourid 
there.  Fraulein  Genast  is  described  as  a  singer  of 
flexible  but  small  voice. 

Jaell  .also  took  part  in  the  third  of  the  Chamber 
Music  reunions  in  tlie  Gewandhaus.  He  played, 
with  David,  Schumann's  2nd  Sonata  (D  minor)  for 
piano  and  violin,  and  Schubert's  Trio  in  B  flat  (op. 
99),  winning  unbounded  praise.-  The  fugtied  Ca- 
priccio  from'Mendclssohn's  op.  81,  and  a  new  Quin- 
tet (in  F)  by  Rubinstein,  filled  out  the  programme. 

Tlie  operas  performed  in  Leipzig  in  tlie  month  of 
December  were  :  Santa  Cliiara,  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Gotha  ;  ZauherfllUe,  Mozart  ;  Jean  de  Paris,  Boil- 
dieu ;  FiUe  dii  Regiment,  Donizetti  ;  Belmonte  iind 
Constance,  Mozart;  The  Jewess,  llcdevj;  The  Bar- 
ber, Rossini ;  Huguenots,  Meyerbeer ;  Tannhauser, 
Wagner;  the  Betrothal  bi/  tlie  lamp  post ,  OSanhtich  ; 
Der'Freyschvlz,  Weber ;  Prophcte,  Meyerbeer. 

The  C.apellmeistcr  JuLins  Rietz  is  about  to  leave 
Leipzig  for  Dresden,  where  he  will  tsike  the  place  left 
vacant  by  Reissiger.  Who  will  succeed  him  in  Leip- 
zig is  not  yet  known. 

At  the  5tli  Concert  of  the  Entorpo,  Jan.  17,  were 
performed  ;  "  Overture  to  Lodoisha,  Chcrubijii ;  — 
Ave  Maria,  for  soprano,  Clieruliini,  sung  by  Frl. 
Wigand  ;  —  Concerto  Militairc,  Lipinski,  played  by 
Hen-  Arno  llilf; — Concert  aria,  Mendelssolm,  simp; 
by  Frl.  Wignnd  ;  —  Chaconne,  for  violin,  Bacli,  by 
Herr  Hilf ;  —  Symphony,  No.  4,  Beethoven. 


Beklin.  —  Hans  von  Billow  gave  a  concert,  Jan. 
6,  in  aid  of  the  Schiller  fund,  at  which  he  played 
Beethoven's  Sonata,  op.  106  ;  Cantique  d'  Amour  and 
Rakoczy  March,  by  Liszt;  a  Scherzo  Ijy  Raff ;  Polo- 
naise in  E  flat,  by  Rubinstein  ;  Noctnrne  in  G,  by 
Chopin ;  Rondo  from  a  Sonata,  op.  49,  by  Weber ; 
and  Fantasia  on  Verdi's  Trovatore,  by  Liszt. 

The  Italian  Opera  at  the  Victoria  Theatre,  under 
Lorini's  management,  commenced  in  January  with 
II  Barbiere.  Signora  Artot,  a  pupil  of  Viardot,  a 
blonde  young  Flemish  lady,  sang  Rosina's  music 
eliarmingly ;  the  tenor  was  M.  Carrion  ;  Sig.  Scdie, 
Figaro  ;  and  Frizzi,  Don  Bartolo.  Cenerentola  was 
the  next  piece. 

A  new  opera  by  Count  Redem,  "  Christine,"  was 
to  be  brought  out  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Jan. 
17,  for  the  first  time. . .  .Vieuxtemps  has  been  giving 
four  concerts  in  the  Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt  tlieatre. 
. . .  .Mme.  Clara  Schumann  gave  a  Soire'e  in  the  hall 
of  the  Sing-Academie  on  the  19th. 


Musical  CMt-Chat. 

The  next  concert  coming  is  that  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintet  Club,  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  Hall 
in  Bnmstead  Place.  The  novelty  will  be  one  of 
Beethoven's  posthumous  Quartets,  op.  127,  in  E  flat. 
Schubert's  Quintet,  with  two  'cellos,  will  be  played  ; 
and  Mr.  Meisel  will  play  again  Beethoven's  Eo- 
manza,  a  charming  violin  solo.... The  Orpheus 
Glee  Clue  gave  a  nice  concert  Tuesday  night  in 
Broookline.  They  sang  two  new  part-songs  by  Eob- 
ert  Franz,  Maurer's  "  Praise  of  Song,"  Mendels- 
sohn's "  'JTurkish  Drinking  Song " ;  Marschner's 
"  Serenade,"  a  set  of  vocal  waltzes,  and  Huertel's 
"  She  is  mine."  Otto  Deesel  pbiyed  a  number  of 
piano  pieces  by  Chopin,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  &c. 
Mr.  Jansen  sang  jhe  bass  air  from  the  "  Magic 
Flute";  Mr.  W.  Scheauestaedtee,  a  couple  of 
songs  by  Franz ;  Mr.  Langerfeld,  Schubert's 
"Wanderer  "  ;  Mr.  Kreissman,  several  songs  by 
Franz  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Sohrauestaedter,  an  air  from 
Don  Giovanni.  When  will  the  Orpheus  give  us  a 
concert  'i  Is  the  prophet  without  honor  in  his  own 
city  ? 

They  have  English  Opera  at  the  Museum, — the 
Cooper  troupe,  Mr.  C,  himself  conducting,  violin 
in  hand.  Miss  Anna  Milner  is  the  prima  donna. 
In  the  "  Sonnambula  "  she  looked  and  acted  prettily, 
and  sanff  much  of  the  music  finely  ;  but  her  voice  has 
grown  hard  and  false  in  the  upper  tones.  Mr. 
Cooke,  the  baritone,  either  has  no  voice,  or  it  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  cold  of  tlie  worst  sort.  The  tenor 
(Elvino),  Mr.  Brookhottsb  Bowler,  strains  hard, 
and  has  that  unpleasant  English  way  of  /i-aspirating 
each  note  separately.  Tlie  Lisa  was  uncommonly 
good  looking  and  good  singing  for  a  secondary  part; 
choms  unmentionable.  The  talking  portions  of  the 
drama  flat  and  tedious ;  Alessio's  fun  quite  of  the 
Ethiopian  Minstrel  order.     Koryna  and  Trovatore  also 

have  been  given  this  week There  have  licen  two 

complimentary  concerts  this  week  at  tlie  Bnmstead 
Hall,  one  to  Mr.  George  Wright,  and  one  to  Jliss 

Whiteiiouse Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  the  pianist,  will 

give    soon    a   farewell    concert,  bcfo)*e    sailing   for 

Europe The  arrival  in  New  York  of  a  new  prima 

donna,  Mme.  Fabbki,  is  blazoned  forth  with  many 
trumpets,  chiefly  cheap  superlatives  from  South 
American  newspapers.  ^ 

We  copied  a  few  weeks  since  from  the  London 
Musical  World,  a  very  glowing  letter  from  Berlin, 
describing  an  organ  concert  given  there  by  a  young 
American,  "  Mr.  J.  K.  l^aine,"  and  the  sensation  cre- 
ated by  his  performance  of  fugues  by  Bach,  as  well 
as  of  compositions  of  his  own.  The  jicrson 
meant  is  doubtless  Mr.  J.  &  Paixe,  son  of  the 
late  music-dealer  of  the  same  name,  of  Portland, 
Maine.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  he  went 
out  to  Germimy  to  study ;  and  we  lla^•c  received 
privately  frciiucnt  assurances  of  his  ra)iid  and  sound 
progress  in  the  best  walks  of  art.  The  "  Diarist," 
for  instance,  writes  US,  .Jan.  12:  "Paine  is  the  topic 
of  talk  in  all  the  nuisical  circles.  Clara  Schumann 
has  heard  of  him,  and  I  took  him  down  to  her  a  day 
or  t\io  since.  Ho  is  to  go  again  and  play  some  of 
his  music — a  sonata,  and  fugues."  ....  Mr.  Arthur 
Havter,  youngest  son  of  the  well-known  organist 
at  Trinity  church  in  this  city,  has  been  elected  organ- 
ist at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  London,  from 
among  fifty  competitors.  Such  a  competition  is  no 
child's  play,  and  nodilcltnntc  playeithcr,  in  London, 
and  the  appointment  bears  high  testimony  to  the 
ii.usicianship  of  young  Mr.  Ilnvtcr Jliss  Lizzie 
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Chapman,  of  Boston,  who  has  been  studying  with 
the  best  vocal  masters  in  Florence  for  a  year  past,  is 
exciting  considerable  attention  there,  and  has  been 
asked  to  sing  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts. 

The  March  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  con- 
tains the  first  part  of  a  very  thorough,  readable  and 
scorching  review  of  Makx's  recent  book  about 
Beethoven,  from  the  pen  of  A.  W.  Thater,  the 
"  Diarist."  The  reviewer  is  evidently  brim-full  of 
his  subject,  master  of  all  the  materials  so  far  discov- 
ered. Still  he  writes  us  lately  from  Vienna  :  "I  am 
getting  so  absorbed  in  Beethoven,  getting  such  a 
clear  insight  into  his  histoiy,  finding  so  much  that  is 
new  to  everybody,  and  finding  myself  therefore  in 
some  sense  a  marked  man  among  the  musical  people 
with  whom  I  come  in  contact,  that  I  feel  particularly 
hard  the  being  cramped  for  the  means  of  embracing 
opportunities  to  make  my  work  "  (his  Life  of  Beet- 
hoven, to  which  ho  has  already  given  the  labors  of 
years)  perfect,  and  am  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  incapable  of  writing  anything  which  is  not 
directly  to  my  great  object.  I  now  live,  move  and 
have  my  being  in  Beethoven.  I  became  so  over- 
wrought with  him  here  in  Vienna,  that  I  fled  for  a 
few  weeks  back  to  Berlin,  as  much  to  get  away  from 
my  books  and  papers  as  for  any  other  reason.  My 
sleep  was  spoiled  nights  by  thinking  and  thinking 
eternally  on  Beethoven.  I  have  had  the  Beethoven 
MSS.,  which  belonged  to  Felix  Mendelssohn,  placed 
before  me,  and  am  to  know  to-morrow  whether  I 
can  use  a  lot  now  in  the  Royal  Library,  (Berlin), 
which  are  for  sale.  There  are  eight  letters  of  Beet- 
hoven, and  about  a  thousand  pages  of  his  sketch- 
books ;  price  £200 !  My  health  is  good  and  my 
Berlin  friends  are  full  of  compliments  upon  my 
looks."  All  which  the  readers  of  this  journal  will 
be  pleased  to  hear;  but  if  you  would  make  them 
perfectly  happy,  dear  Diarist,  publish  that  same  Life 
immediately,  and  do  not  wait  until  you  know  too 
much  ;  for  if  "  Art,"  to  such  an  earnest,  conscien- 
tions  man  as  you,  "  is  long,"  remember  also  "  time 
is  short." 

Sig.  Mnzio,  the  Italian  conductor  of  tJllman's 
Opera  troupe,  has  repeated  in  New  York  that  "  Gar- 
ibaldi Rataplan  "  which  he  first  ventilated  here.  The 
Albion  has  the  following  humorously  apt  description 
of  it: 

Wednesday  being  the  birtliday  of  Washington , 
there  was  a  little  outburst  of  patriotism  at  the  Acad- 
emy ;  not  American  patriotism,  mark  you,  but  Ital- 
ian. Signor  Muzio,  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra, 
ventilated  a  moderately  new  overture  (recently  played 
at  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic),  and  produced  a  bran 
new  rataplan,  called  the  Garibaldi  Rataplan,  and  re- 
dolent of  drums  and  fifes  and  other  warlike  engines 
of  musical  destruction.  All  the  Italian  artists  who 
had  no  fear  of  Austria  before  their  eyes  participated 
in  this  piece,  and  Signqr  Susini  who,  it  is  stated, 
served  under  Garibaldi,  staggered  under  a  tricolor 
in  a  very  pleasing  and  patriotic  way.  Still  as  Aus- 
tria was  largely  represented  in  the  orchestra,  and 
played  on  the  wind  instruments,  we  are  not  certain 
that  the  Italians  had  the  best  of  it.  When  a  man 
persists  in  expressing  his  patriotic  convictions  on  a 
piccolo  flute,  or  a  trombone,  his  adv.antages  are  im- 
mense. And  thus  an  irrepressible  conflict  prevailed 
for  some  minutes,  until  the  curtain  descended  to  en- 
able both  parties  to  take  breath.  Then  another  strug- 
gle, and  it  was  over.  Signor  Muzio's  composition  is 
not  remarkable  for  its  freshness ;  the  first  theme  is 
clearly  a  reminiscence  of  "  Martha,"  and  the  trio, 
although  fluent,  falls  on  the  ear  like  an  old  friend. 
The  piece  was  sung  at  the  top  of  all  the  voices,  and 
the  orchestra,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  took  an 
Austrian  view  of  the  composition  and  put  it  under 
martial  law. 

Stigelli's  triumphs  in  New  York  seem  to  have 
had  a  marvellously  restorative  effect  on  Brignoli, 
after  a  protracted  series  of  "  indispositions."  .... 
They  have  been  having  a  taste  of  opera  in  Augusta 
and  other  cities  in  Georgia.  One  of  the  local  critics 
dilates  with  the  appropriate  emotions  over  "  the 
queenly  grandeur  of  the  classically  beautiful  Pak- 
ODi,"  and  the  "  bewitehingly  coquettish  Alaimo," 


while  he  finds  in  Sig.  Seeiglia  "  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance a  tenor  should  have " — our  readers  will 
perhaps  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  receipt,  to-wit : 
"  Olive  complexion,  largo,  dreamy,  languishing  eyes, 
pearly  teeth,  flowing  hair,  and  a  '  love  of  a  mous- 
tache.' "  Gnone,  "  the  robust,"  is  the  baritone  of 
the  troupe  ;  and  Sig.  Tobiani  the  conductor,  "  who 
is  an  orchestra  of  twenty-four  musicians  in  him- 
self" ! 

A  Virginia  postmaster,  thinking  perhaps  more  of 
John  Brown  than  of  music,  is,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, witty  in  the  following  brief  note  to  our  pub- 
lishers :  "  Dear  Sirs,  Your  paper,  directed  to  Miss 

Comfort,  is  not  taken  from  the  office.     She  is 

not  a  resident  of  Virginia  at  this  time." 

The  French  papers  still  keep  up  their  twaddle 
about  the  old  maestro  and  his  ways.  The  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin  translates  the  following  from  a  letter  da- 
ted Paris,  Feb.  3,  to  the  Independence  Beige. 

Rossini's  Saturday  receptions  are  finished.  They 
had  grown  to  be  regular  public  gatherings.  There 
were  seen  a  crowd  of  faces  coming  from  nobody 
knows  where,  who  came  into  Rossini's  as  they  would 
to  a  Cafe.  The  death  of  Mme.  Rossini's  mother  fur- 
nishes a  good  excuse  to  the  great  maestro  for  closing 
his  salons. 

Every  Saturday  Rossini  gives  a  dinner,  and  those 
that  dine  remain  to  spend  the  evening.  A  few  inti- 
mate friends,  who  come  every  evening,  come  on  Sat- 
urday also,  as  usual,  so  that  on  that  day  there  are  fif- 
teen or  twenty  persons  assembled  there.  On  other 
days  there  are  not  more  than  seven  or  eight. 

Apropos  of  these  dinners,  the  maestro  is  in  despair. 
His  cook  (a  woman)  cannot  cook  macaroni!  A  few 
days  ago,  he  had  to  clear  out  his  house.  Tonino,  his 
faithful  Tonino,  a  servant  of  thirty  years,  had  a  bad 
affair  on  his  hands — the  seduction  of  a  young  girl — 
nothing  more  !  Justice  was  going  to  take  it  in  hand. 
So  Rossini  sent  him  off  to  Bologna.  He  has  also 
dismissed  his  man-cook,  with  whose  morals  he  was 
dissatisfied.     So  he  took  a  woman-cook. 

Last  Saturday  he  was  telling  me  his  troubles  about 
the  macaroni,  when  M.  Possoz,  the  former  Mayor  of 
Passy,  said  to  the  maestro : 

"  i  have  found  out  the  mystery.  Your  cook  is  a 
secret  agent  of  M.  Alphonse  Royer,  (the  manager  of 
the  Grand  Opera;)  she  will  only  cook  you  some 
good  macaroni  in  exchange  for  a  new  opera." 

"  Alas  !  "  answered  Rossini,  "  that  depends  on  my 
doctor  and  a  little  on  my  cook.  If  my  doctor  wills 
it,  I  shall  produce  some  new  works." 

M.  Possoz  began  to  laugh,  and  Mme.  Rossini,  who 
was  a  little  way  off,  shook  her  finger  at  her  husband, 
with  a  look  half-pouting  and  half-laughing.  I  did 
not  know  what  was  meant. 

One  day,  Dr.  R.,  Rossini's  physician,  begged  him 
to  write  an  opera. 

"  Doctor,"  answered  Rossini,  "  restore  me  my 
youth — not  for  a  year,  or  a  month,  or  even  a  day,  but 
only  for  one  hour,  and  then  yon  may  ask  me  for  ten 
operas  ;  I  promise  you. 

The  doctor  has  undertaken  to  perform  this  miracle. 
He  has  gone  to  the  East — the  land  of  wonders, 
where  the  ancient  Sphynx  of  pleasure  still  guards  so 
many  secrets  important  to  be  known.  He  hopes  to 
bring  back  the  all-powerful  elixir  that  is  to  rejuvenate 
Rossini  and  produce  new  operas. 

Rossini  is  constantly  busy  about  his  house  at  Passy. 
In  this  he  has  not  as  much  taste  as  he  has  in  mnsic. 
He  thinks  that  Italian  decorators  surpass  the  French  ; 
so  he  has  got  his  from  Bologna.  Everything  in  the 
decorations  of  the  house  is  musical.  The  panels  and 
the  door-tops  are  covered  with  groups  of  musical  in- 
struments. On  the  walls  of  the  drawing-room  there 
are  pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  are  musical ;  such 
as  Mozart's  reception  at  Venice,  Palestrina  reading  a 
libretto,  &c.  Even  the  garden  is  musical.  There 
are  yew-trees  trimmed  en  chapeau  chinoie,  and  grass- 
plots  shaped  like  vast  contre-basses. 

The  other  day  something  was  said  before  Rossini 
about  Wagner  and  his  music. 

"  Wagner  is,"  said  he,  "a  man  of  immense  talent, 
spoiled  by  a  false  system.  His  music  is  full  of  sci- 
ence, but  he  wants  rhythm,  the  form  and  the  idea — 
he  wants  melody." 

Just  then  he  was  hel])ing  to  a  magnificent  turbot 
with  cjper  sauce.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  M. 
Carafa,  who  had  broken  a  lance  with  him  in  favor  of 
Wagner,  Rossini  sent  him  only  the  caper  sauce. 

"  Why,"  said  Carafa,  "  you  have  sent  me  nothing 
but  sauce !  " 

"Well,"  said  Rossini,  "I  help  you  according  to 
your  taste ;  it  is  like  Wagner's  music— sauce  without 
fish  ! " 
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Music  by  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  riipidity  of  tmnsportition  are  remiirkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  fiud  the  mode  of  conveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyoud  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Adore  te  devote.  Quartet.  Abbd"  L.  Lamhdlotte.  35 
The  first  number  of  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
Music  for  the  Catholic  church,  mostly  smaller  pieces 
to  be  used  as  offertories,  and  all  originally  composed 
by  the  older  Ijambillotte.  This  collection,  under  the 
name  of  "  Les  Saluts."  as  published  in  Paris  is  sold 
at  such  a  high  price  that  it  is  almost  out  of  the  reach 
of  organists  and  singers.  It  is  therefore  that  this 
American  edition  is  published,  in  which  each  piece 
may  be  had  singly,  and  at  a  moderate  cost.  It  may  be 
well  to  state  that  this  edition  is  to  be  a  strictly  correct 
reprint  from  the  original. 

Come,  sing  of  the  olden  time.  Song  and  Chorus. 

August  Bell.  25 
I  think  of  thee.     Song.  "  25 

Simple  and  pretty. 

Bridesmaids'  Song  and  Chorus.        "  Freischiitz."  25 
A  new  edition  of  the  old  favorite,  with  Italian  words 
added. 

Sister  Elves,  it  is  the  hour.     Duet.         S.  Glover.  50 
One  of  those  lightly  tripping  strains  in  which  Glov- 
er is  so  peculiarly  happy.    The  duet  ia,  as  usual,  for 
two  mezzo-soprano  voices. 

I  never  can  forget.     Ballad.  "  Victorine."  25 

0  let  us  live  to-day.  "  35 

Two  more  popular  pieces  from  Alfred  Mellon's  new 
Opera.  Balfe  could  not  have  written  more  effectiTe 
BOngs. 

"With  Guitar  Accompaniment. 

Come  shining  forth.     Serenade  in  "Don  Giovan- 
ni." Curtiss.  25 

Home  of  my  heart.     Arranged  by    T.  B.  Bishop.  25 

I'm  a  merry  laughing  girl.     "  "  25 

Favorite  songs  with  an  easy  accompaniment  for  the 
Guitar. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Homespun  Schottisch.  0.  L.  Scliultz.  25 

Oswego  Polka.  J.  N.  Barry.  25 

Snow-flake  Mazurka.  W.  B&yser.  35 

Golden  crown  "Waltz.  H.  Hadley.  25 

Dancing  Schottisch.  R.  B.  Leonkard,  25 

Blue  Stocking  Waltz.  J.  Henri/  Fleet.  25 

Diamond  Polka.  L.  P.  Whitney.  25 

A  variety  of  good  Dancing  music,  mostly  easy,  any 
of  which  will  be  found  valuable  at  social  parties. 


25 
25 


For  the  Organ. 
Air  by  Mozart.     A  Voluntary. 

Two  Adagios,  by  Southard  and  Geisler. 

Of  medium  difficulty.    Particularly  recommended 
to  students  on  this  instrument  or  amateur  organists. 

Books. 

One  Hundrep  Beautiful  Melodies  for  the 
Violin,  selected  principally  from  the  best  ope- 
ras. 50 
This  new  collection  ofviolin  music  will  prove  highly 
acceptable  to  amateur  performers ;    furnished  at  a 
price  within   the  raeaus  of  all,  it  will  place  ia  the 
hands  of  thousands  a  class  of  violin  music  hitherto 
unattainable. 
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For  Dwight'9  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Beginning  of  the  End. 

At  the  close  of  a  week  of  intense  excitement, 
when  every  moment  had  been  filled  with  suffer- 
ing,— for  it  seemed  the  culminating  point  of 
years, — the  load  was  lifted  and  I  stood  compara- 
tively free.  The  first  evening  of  ray  new  life  I 
was  luckily  able  to  commemorate  in  a  fitting 
manner.  Csinka,  Niedlich  and  I  had  arranged 
we  should  enjoy  it  together,  and  our  mode  of 
enjoyment  was  one  of  Hohnstock's  and  Wolf- 
sohn's  classical  concerts. 

We  dined  with  Csinka.  After  dinner,  while  she 
distilled  coffee  for  us,  as  no  one  else  can  make  it, 
we  chatted  quietly  together.  I  tried  to  feel  my- 
self in  the  flesh.  I  seemed  like  one  who  had 
neither  body  nor  material  existence ;  and  in  order 
to  arouse  my  mind,  and  stop  the  throbbing  pul- 
sations within  me,  to  make  myself  think  more, 
and  feel  spiritually  less,  I  commenced  a  talk  with 
that  original,  independent  musical  thinker,  Nied- 
lich. 

We  were  leaning  over  the  cleared  dessert 
table,  playing  with  the  golden  black  drops  of  cof- 
fee as  they  rolled  off  from  the  spoons,  and  piling 
little  wine  crackers  up  in  fantastic  heaps  on  the 
shining  mahogany  surface  of  the  table.  I  drew 
a  programme  of  the  concert  to  me,  and  read  over 
the  delightful  promise  of  the  evening's  treat. 

"  Tell  me  about  this  Quintet  of  Schumann," 
I  said  to  Niedlich,  as  I  threw  myself  back  in  the 
easy  chair,  hoping  that  a  comfortable  position,  the 
luxurious  artistic  surroundings,  and  material 
comforts,  would  hold  me  down  to  earth,  and  stop 
the  bounding  pulses  which  were  vibrating  pain- 
fully. 

"Tell  you  what  about  it?"  asked  Niedlich 
abruptly. 

"  Why  give  me  an  artistic  description  of  it." 
He  laughed  scornfully,  and  a  little  sadly,  then 
looking  at  Csinka  said :  "  She  is  going  to  have 
every  thing  her  own  way,  is  she  not  ?" 

I  put  my  hands  before  my  dancing  eyes,  which 
were  seeing  all  manner  of  "  Heine  spectres,"  and 
replied :  "  You  must  have  some  mercy  on  me !  I 
need  a  little  positive  talk  to-night,  to  give  me 
balance.  That  music  will  prove  a  most  exquisite 
torture  to  me,  if  I  cannot  have  my  thoughts  in 
something  like  order  before  I  go.  Give  me  an 
analysis  of  this  great  Quintet." 

"  An  analysis  !"  cried  Niedlich.  "  Why,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  faith,  harmony  expresses  thoughts, 
ideas  and  emotions  which  language  utterly  fails 
to  convey.  And  yet  you  sit  there,  and  coolly 
ask  me  for  an  analysis  in  our  heavy  word-lan- 
guage of  a  great  chef  d'oeuvre  of  a  master,  as  if 
it  were  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  teazing  !"  I  remonstrated. 
"  Csinka  you  tell  me  something  of  this  quintet." 
"  Ah  1"  laughed  Csinka  mockingly,  "  I  am  like 
Mile,  de  I'Espinasse :  Je  n'ai  ni  les  lumiires,  ni 
les  connaissances,  ni  la  sollise  necessaire  pour  f aire 
tout  cela.  0  mon  ami,  n'ayons  pas  tanl  d'espril, 
analysons  mains  et  jouissons  davantage.     (I  have 


neither  the  intelligence,  nor  the  information,  nor 
the  folly  requisite  to  do  all  that.  O  my  friend, 
let  us  not  be  so  learned,  analyse  less  and  enjoy 
more.)" 

"  Tes  "  I  said  softly,  "  you  are  like  that  same 
Mile,  in  moi-e  things  than  in  that  quotation  which 
apes  humble  ignorance ; — like  her,  vos  gouts  se 
plient  aux  circonstances  et  vous  avez  cette  force  ou 
cetle  faculte  qui  vous  rend  p>ropre  a  tout.  (Your 
tastes  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  and 
you  have  that  strength  or  faculty  which  fits  you 
for  every  thing.)" 

"  And  of  course,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  think 
that  a  merit ;  this  being  formed  into  crystalline 
hardness,  as  you  call  it,  par  ce  grand  maltre  de  V 
homme,  malheur.  (That  great  master  of  man 
misfortune.)" 
"  Certainly." 

"  Mile,  do  I'Espinasse  was  a  wonderfnlly  wise 
little  woman,"  said  the  straightforward  Niedlich. 
"  I  was  always  struck  with  what  she  said  about 
the  re-assembling  of  Parliament  atjParis  in  1 7  74  : 
Ce  sont  les  suites,  ce  sont  les  consequences  de  cet 
e'venement  qui  sont  d'un  grand  interet.  II  s'  agit 
de  savoir  si  ce  sont  des  juges  ou  des  tyrans  qu'  on 
va  remeltre  sur  lesfleur  de  lys.  (It  is  the  sequel, 
the  consequences  of  this  event  which  are  of  great 
interest.  It  is  necessary  to  know  if  these  are 
judges  or  tyrants  we  are  about  to  reseat  on  the 
fleur  de  lys.)  Now  that  was  plain  good  sense 
which  I  did  not  expect  the  petite-maitresse  of  a 
French  woman  to  have. 

"  Bah  !"  interrupted  Csinka,  "the  little  woman 
had  'no  call'  as  my  methodist  cook  says,  to 
have  any  opinion  about  politics  ;  they  were  quite 
out  of  her  line.  Women  are  never  original  on 
such  subjects.  I'll  wager  any  thing,  she  heard 
Diderot  or  D'Alembert  say  that,  and  fancied 
herself   very  wise  in  remembering  it." 

"  She  is  particularly  attractive  to  me,"  I  said, 
"  in  her  charming  artistic  mots.  No  executant  in 
anything,  nor  musician,  nor  painter,  nor  poet, 
yet  she  had  a  delicate  and  just  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful." 

"  Yes  "  cried  Csinka  "  and  it  always  gives  me 
infinite  satisfaction,  rather  Rochefoucauldish  to  be 
sure,  when  I  remember  that,  though  not  pretty, 
being  quite  marked  with  small  pox,  nor  rich,  for 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  she  lived  quite  hum- 
bly, nor  stylish,  for  she  was  a  little  '  out  of  the 
pale,'  you  know,  she  controlled  the  hearts  of  a 
D'  Alembert,  a  De  Mora  and  a  De  Guibert,  each 
one  distinguished  in  his  way,  indeed  representa- 
tive men  of  their  class  at  that  time, — one  a  great 
philosopher,  the  second  a  chivaIric,5handsome  Hi- 
dalgo, and  the  third  a  successful  humbug." 

"  Talking  of  her  artistic  mots,"  I  said,  "  how 
applicable  to  music  is  that " :  Mais  mon  ami, 
que  les  expressions  sont  faibles  pour  rendre  ce  que 
Von  sent  fortement !  L' esprit  trouve  des  mots,  I'ame 
await  besoin  de  cre'er  une  langue  nouvelle.  (But 
my  friend,  how  weak  are  words  in  expressing 
that  which  we  feel  deeply.  The  mind  can  find 
language,  the  soul  has  need  to  create  a  new 
tongue.)      But  how  far  we  are  from  Schumann  ! 


and  hark !  the  little  mantle-clock  rung  out 
seven  silvery  chimes ;  in  half  an  hour  we  must 
go.  Come,  Mr.  Niedlich,  tell  me  something  of  this 
modern  Beethoven's  famous  quintet." 

"  You  think  he  has  la  sottisse  necessaire  ?  asked 
Marie  with  a  playful  laugh. 

She  knew  him  better  than  I,  for  her  tone  of 
persiflage  brought  him  to  the  point  instantly. 

"You  are  unjust,"  he  said;  "it  is  not  mere 
pedantic  criticism  she  wants."  I  only  wish  I 
could  do  justice  to  the  subject,  then  I  should  not 
hesitate  so  absurdly.  But  in  a  few  plain  words 
I  will  try  to  give  you  a  sketch  or  outline  of  this 
quintet. 

"  It  is  in  E  flat  major,  written  as  you  know  for 
piano,  viola,  first  and  second  violins  and  violon- 
cello; it  is  divided  into  four  movements  :  Allegro 
hi'illante — In  modo  d'una  Marcia — Scherzo — and 
Allegro  ma  non  trop>po." 

I  gave  Csinka  a  look  of  triumph — Niedlich 
was  fairly  under  waj',  I  felt  sure,  from  the  plain, 
orderly  style  of  his  opening      He  continued : 

"The  first  mo\&caenX,  Allegro  brillanle,  opens 
majestically  with  a  few  bars  of  full  harmonic 
chords,  leading  grandly  into  a  sort  of  cantabile 
motion,  which  is  followed  by  some  fine  modula- 
tions from  three  flats  into  five  sharps  minor,  and 
from  that  to  six  flats  minor,  where  the  other  in- 
struments take  up  the  theme  ;  and  here  you  re- 
member," he  said  turning  to  Csinka,  "  is  that 
mysterious  passage  which  sounds  like  an  appeal 
or  call  to  some  one.  This  is  the  gem  of  this 
movement  and  you  will  hear  it  repeated  frequent- 
ly. The  octave  leads  into  a  beautiful  form  of  the 
diminished  Seventh,  resolving  gracefully  into  a 
melody  taken  alternatively  by  violoncello  and 
viola.  The  second  movement.  In  modo  d'  una 
Marcia,  is  in  my  opinion  the  finest  MarcTie  Fun- 
ebre  ever  written." 

I  pointed  reproachfully  to  the  rapt,  inspired 
looking  portrait  of  Beethoven  hanging  near  us. 

"Yes,"  said  Niedlich,  bowing  to  Beethoven, 
but  continuing  sturdily,  "  I  shall  not  even  except 
the  one  in  the  Heroic  Symphony.  You  will  find 
its  form  remarkably  original,  the  modulations 
smooth  and  mournful,  with  a  very  solemn  mel- 
ody. It  is  in  this  movement  that  are  to  be  found 
several  instances  of  Schumann's  disregard  of 
established  rules ;  but  as  he  soars  into  the  regions 
of  the  Infinite  and  becomes  sublime,  his  sins,  if 
sins  they  are,  must  be  overlooked." 

"  Sins !"  cried  Csinka,  "  we  should  not  pre- 
sume to  dictate  rules  to  a  Homer  or  doctrines  to 
a  Paul !" 

"  You  remember,"  I  said,  "  there  were  two 
subjects  about  which  Beethoven  would  never 
talk,  religion  and  thorough  bass.  But  pray  go 
on,  INIr.  Niedlich,  do  not  mind  our  feminine 
bursts." 

"  The  Scherzo,"  he  continued,  "  I  cannot  give 
you  a  description  of,  for  the  impression  I  have  of 
it  is  only  general.  One  passage  however  I  re- 
member clearly,  Csinka,  that  beautiful  run  in 
ui  l.avcs  for  the  piano,  and  a  delicious  change  in 
harmony  which  follows.      There   is  a   passage  I 
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have  forgotten  to  mention, — you  are  right,"  he 
added,  as  he  heard  Csinka  sing  over  in  a  low 
tone  a  musical  phrase, — "  where  the  tirst  violin 
takes  up  that  delightfully  quaint  melody,  which  is 
soon  relinquished  to  the  piano,  and  then  follow 
some  of  the  strangest  and  most  inspired  modula- 
tions. You  must  not  fail  to  observe  the  first  part 
of  the  last  movement.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  ; 
it  always  delights  me  :  there  is  also  a  fugue  in  the 
latter  part,  whose  subject  is  the  theme  of  the  first 
movement.  Then  the  succeeding  motive,  with 
its  graceful  sequences,  which  concludes  the  quin- 
tet, always  charms  Csinka  immensely.  Indeed 
■we  grow  almost  heretical  when  we  hear  Schu- 
mann's music." 

"  Yes,"  said  Csinka,  "  I  feel  as  though  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  other  great  composers,  had  trav- 
elled in  a  fenced  road,  while  Schumann  with 
giant  strides  had  cleared  all  impediments  and 
walked  fearlessly  and  boldly  forth  through  the 
wide  world  of  harmony." 

Just  before  leaving,  Csinka  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  played  a  few  passages  in  Franz  Schu- 
bert's Fantaisie  Hongrnise,  the  one  of  which 
Franz  Liszt  says:  "  During  a  visit  which  Schu- 
bert made  in  Hungary  at  a  chateau  of  one  of  the 
first  families  of  the  country,  he  transcribed  some 
of  these  Hungarian  themes,  and  made  of  them, 
under  the  title  '  Divertissement  Hongrois,'  one 
of  his  most  ravishing  works."*  This  led  us  to 
talking  of  this  wayward  child  of  genius  on  our 
way  to  the  concert. 

"  What  a  mysterious  composer  is  Schubert !" 
said  Csinka,  "  so  much  beauty,  and  musical 
thought  it  seems  to  me  lies  undeveloped  all  through 
his  works.  He  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  between  Beet- 
hoven and  Schumann  ;  ho  wants  the  grandeur  of 
Beethoven  and  the  restless,  varying  coloring  and 
intellectuality  of  Schumann.  The  more  I  hear 
and  play  Schumann  the  more  1  am  pervaded  by 
the  idea  that  he  is  the  great  sequel  to  Beethoven  ; 
— I  say  this  with  all  reverence  for  the  mighty 
master.  Who  could  so  well  continue  that  solemn 
mysterious  third  style  ?  Bring  it  down  to  this 
contradictory  age  of  ours, — this  age  so  marked 
with  luxurious  materiality,  convulsive  hopes,  stu- 
pendous agitations  ?  God  always  makes  men  for 
their  time.  It  would  not  do  for  Beethoven  to 
live  now  :  a  steam  engine  or  magnetic  telegraph 
would  becraze  him,  and  life  was  a  little  too  much 
for  poor  Schumann." 

*Liszt's  "  Des  Bohemiens  et  de  leur  Musique  en  HoDgrie." 
(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Translated  for  this  JtJurnal. 

Mozart's  Magic  Flute 

BY   A.    OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued  from  page  394.) 

The  text  of  No.  19,  a  chorus  of  priests,  though 
made  of  every-day  rhymes,  follows  very  well 
upon  the  elegiac  outpouring  of  Pamina's  air.  It 
begins,  like  No.  11,  with /.siS  anrf  O.siVjs,  without 
being  on  that  account  an  invocation  or  a  prayer. 
The  initiated,  who  have  confidence  in  the  good 
qualities  of  the  novice  (Tamino),  congratulate 
themselves  that  they  are  soon  about  to  count  an- 
other brother  in  their  number.  Bald  filhtl  der 
edle  Jilngling  neues  Lehen  (soon  feels  the  noble 
youth  new  life),  words  which  have  furnished  the 
musician  with  the  ground-plan  and  assthetic  col- 
oring of  the  piece.  The  new  life,  promised  to 
Tamino,  may  be  felt  and  apprehended  in  the 
song  of  the  initiated,  who  have  already  entered 


upon  it.  The  sublime  cheerfulness,  the  myster- 
ious repose,  the  heavenly  euphony,  the  shining 
grandeur,  which  distinguish  this  piece,  would 
make  one  think  he  heard  the  choir  of  blessed 
spirits,  singing  in  the  clouds,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  brass  instruments  and  the  almost  Palestrina- 
like  harmony,  which  restrict  the  flight  of  the  im- 
agination to  the  enclosure  of  the  temple.  The 
adepts  see  the  deity  in  no  other  way  than  through 
the  images  of  worship  and  the  veil  of  priestly 
forms.  They  have  therefore  only  one  wish,  which 
is  all  concentrated  with  the  highest  elevation 
of  expression  in  the  word  bald  (soon.)  Bald, 
bald,  bald  wird  er  unsrer  wUrdig  seyn  (Soon,  soon, 
will  he  be  worthy  of  us), — a  sentence,  whose 
musical  sense  may  be  very  well  translated  by  a 
pictorial  image.  You  see  the  just  man,  weary 
with  his  earthly  course,  lifting  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  heaven  and  in  the  joy  of  his  heart  exclaim- 
ing :  Soon !  This  chorus  is  in  three  parts ;  the 
harmony  is  without  accompaniment,  alia  capella  ; 
the  trumpets  and  trombones  resound  in  unison 
with  the  voices ;  only  at  the  end  is  found  an  or- 
chestral phrase,  a  not  to  be  forgotten  phrase  of 
four  notes.  It  is  beautiful  beyond  expression, 
pathetic  to  tears,  sublime,  heavenly. 

It  is  the  pretty  general  experience  that,  of  all 
the  ensemble  pieces  in  the  opera,  the  Terzet,  No. 
20,  Soil  ich  Dich,  Theurer,  niclil  mdhr  selien 
(Shall  I,  dear  one,  no  more  see  thee),  produces 
the  most  efiect.  I  will  not  say  no  to  it,  but  will 
give  the  reason  why.  This  Terzet  contains,  to 
an  unusual  degree,  a  really  dramatic  situation  The 
hour  of  trial  has  come ;  the  lovers  must  part  ;  in 
their  farewell  the  dread  of  danger  mingles.  Pa- 
raina  gives  herself  up  utterly  to  her  anxieties  ; 
Tamino  contrasts  to  this  a  resignation,  which  has 
its  ground  more  in  his  power  of  will,  than  in  his 
heart ;  Sarastro,  whpse  imposing  firmness  is  soft- 
ened by  a  paternal  kindness,  warns  the  young 
people  that  time  presses,  and  exhorts  them  to 
have  courage.  This  is  certainly  an  excellent 
ground-work  for  a  Trio.  A  thought  quite  lyri- 
cal in  itself,  individual  feelings  well  contrasted, 
progression,  and  the  most  agreeable  combination 
for  the  ear  of  different  vocal  registers,  soprano, 
tenor  and  bass.  Other  musicians  perhaps  would 
have  given  the  piece  a  tragical  and  impassioned 
coloring ;  Mozart  has  not  done  so.  That  would 
have  been  to  mistake  the  situation  and  pervert 
the  character  of  Pamina,  who  in  the  whole  sec- 
ond act  presents  herself  as  the  true  type  of  a 
young,  pale,  melancholy,  nervous,  hysterical  and 
exceedingly  impressible  maiden  of  a  modern  ro- 
mance. Besides  it  was  not  to  be  a  separation 
forever,  violently  effected  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
of  sour-faced  supernumaries.  It  is  only  a  volun- 
tary separation  for  a  few  hours  ;  the  danger,  only 
terrible  in  prospect,  is  nothing  but  a  phantom 
which  will  vanish  before  a  firm  resolution.  Too 
dark  a  coloring,  therefore,  would  have  falsified  a 
picture,  which  naturally  required  the  softest 
tints.  We  hear  sighs  of  love,  tender  complaints, 
melancholy  forebodings,  but  never  the  shriek  of 
a  bottomless  despair.  The  orchestra  moves  in 
arpeggi\  and  upon  this  moveable  but  uniform 
ground  work  the  ravishing  vocal  melodies  are 
wonderfully  sketched.  You  hear  at  first  a  dia- 
logue between  the  lady,  who  exaggerates  the 
danger,  and  the  two  men,  who  encourage  and 
console  her.  But  presently  the  combination  is 
changed.  Tamino,  the  future  wise  man,  begins 
to  weep  in  thirds  with  his  bride  :   Wie  bitter  sind 


der  Trennvg  Leiden!  (How  bitter  are  the  pains 
of  parting  !)  So  now  there  is  only  the  grey- 
beard left,  to  sing  or  preach  up  reason.  The 
ensemble  of  the  three  voices  becomes  canonical 
counterpoint,  which  alternates  with  flowing  mel- 
odic phrases.  Tlien  comes  that  beautiful  pro- 
gression, in  which  the  bass,  beginning  on  the 
low  B  flat :  Die  Slunde  scldiigt,  (the  hour  strikes,) 
rises  by  successive  semitones  to  D,  while  each 
step  of  the  modulation  calls  forth  more  and  more 
expressive  answers  in  the  upper  voices.  The 
choking  words  of  the  last  farewell  are  sympa- 
thized with  warmly  and  with  beating  heart,  in 
the  passage  a  few  bars  before  the  close,  where 
the  composer  has  woven  the  soprano  and  tenor 
together  with  such  masterly  counterpoint.  What 
a  Trio ! 

The  second  act  stands  higher  than  the  first, 
even  in  the  scenes  of  trivial  and  popular  fun, 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  bird-catch- 
er. And  so  Papageno's  air :  Ein  Mddclien  oder 
Weibchen  (A  maiden  or  a  little  wife)  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  melodic  freshness  ;  and  the  chime 
of  bells,  which  accompanies  the  verse  with  varia- . 
tions,  exercises  the  same  magical  power  over  the 
pit  and  gallery,  which  it  had  done  before  over 
Monostatos  and  his  Moors.  Moreover  the  mel- 
ody of  this  verse  is  an  excellent  theme  with  vari- 
ations. 

The  two  composers  of  Zauberflote  seem  to 
have  combined  all  their  forces  to  achieve  a  capi- 
tal stroke  in  the  last  Finale,  and,  each  in  his  own 
way,  to  surpass  themselves.  One  might  at  the 
same  time  believe  that  each  had,  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, employed  all  his  cunning  to  get  round 
the  contract,  which  guarantied  their  mutual  in- 
terests. The  Finale  belongs  to  me,  said  Schik- 
aneder.  Pamina,  out  of  her  senses,  just  because 
the  shoe  pinches  a  little ;  the  bird  catcher,  on  the 
point  of  hanging  himself  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  public,  but  granting  himself  a  reprieve  the 
moment  he  sees  his  feather-clad  Weibclien,  whose 
absence  had  given  him  the  spleen  ;  then  the  mys- 
teries of  Isis  in  full  activity,  the  strange  and 
splendid  spectacle  of  the  trials  by  fire  and  by 
water;  the  Queen  of  Night,  coming  with  her 
swarthy  band,  and  hurled  with  them  down  the 
abyss  of  Tartarus;  finally  the  triumph  of  the 
wise,  the  moral  of  the  piece,  i.  e.,  an  immense 
Sun,  of  oiled  paper,  which  occupies  the  whole 
background  of  the  stage : — all  this  was  so  fine, 
so  dazzling,  such  a  heaping  of  wonder  upon 
wonder,  that  Mozart  had  to  put  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  to  see  whether  any  little  place  were 
left  also  for  him.  Fortunately  time  had  to  be  left 
to  the  machinists  to  get  all  these  wonders  ready. 
Hence  a  few  scenes,  to  fill  up  the  time  of  expec- 
tation, which  the  musician  turned  to  account. 
In  the  single  parts  of  this  Finale  there  was  as 
little  connection  to  be  found,  as  we  discovered  in 
the  first  Finale ;  to  make  a  whole  out  of  it  would 
therefore  have  been  impossible ;  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  these  separate  images  had,  in  spite 
of  their  text,  a  high  lyrical  value.  Another  of 
those  happy  accidents. 

The  Three  Boys  open  this  Finale,  as  they  did 
the  other,  with  a  song  which  seems  to  come  from 
heaven ;  whereupon  they  descend  to  earth  again, 
and  attach  themselves  in  kindly  conversation  and 
as  accompanying  voices  to  Pamina.  This  scene, 
out  of  which  the  poet  had  made  a  maudlin  trag- 
ical affair,  Mozart  conceived  as  a  great  poet. 
The  dagger,  which  they  oflered  him,  he  threw 
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fai-  from  him,  since  it  was  not  that  of  Melpomene. 
He  knew  the  gentle,  melancholy  Pamina  was  in- 
capable of  such  a  desperate  deed  as  suicide.  Shd 
holds  the  dagger  merely  to  give  herself  an  atti- 
tude, and  talks  of  wanting  to  kill  herself,  as  many 
of  my  readers,  who  are  in  quite  good  case,  have 
talked  of  it  iu  their  daj'.  Yet  we  must  recog- 
m'ze  that  Pamina  is  very  unhappy;  she  sings  in 
a  manner  that  should  soften  a  stone;  but  don't 
on  that  account  believe  she  is  insane,  as  this  liar 
ot  a  Scliikaneder  intimates.  No,  Pamina  has 
stepped  into  the  situation  expressed  in  her 
cavatina ;  she  has  reached  its  utmost  limit.  Pier 
soul,  oppressed  with  doubts,  allows  no  melody, 
her  eyes  no  tears  to  flow.  Upon  the  elegiac  ex- 
pression follow  bursts  of  bitter  anguish,  painful 
sighs ;  her  song  is  vague,  disordered,  peculiar ;  a 
physical  pain  pierces  the  bosom  of  this  young 
maiden.  What  need  has  she  of  a  dagger  ?  She 
will  die  of  herself,  and  of  a  broken  heart.  Ha  ! 
cles  Jammers  Mass  isl  vnll  (Ah !  the  measure  of 
my  grief  is  full.)  The  part  of  the  Genii  in  this 
wonderful  andante  corresponds  perfectly  to  that 
filled  by  the  chorus  in  the  old  Greek  tragedy. 
They  talk  with  the  acting  person,  commiserate 
her  sorrows,  exhort  and  counsel  her  ;  but  they 
never  speak  at  the  same  time  with  her. 

At  the  moment  when  Pamina  raises  the  dag- 
ger, to  stab  herself,  the  chorus  announces  to  her 
that  she  will  find  Tamino  again,  who  still  truly 
loves  her.  Dramatic  and  musical  development, 
transition  from  the  keenest  sorrow  to  the  keenest 
joy.  Hence  we  hear  an  Allegro  in  3-4  time, 
such  as  would  be  made  to-day.  But  this  Allegro 
bears  but  small  resemblance  to  a  cabaletta. 
!Mozart  allowed  no  tragic  gait  to  the  despair  of 
the  acting  persons ;  and  quite  as  little  would  he 
let  their  joy  express  itself  in  mere  dance  music. 
Hence  we  find  little  liveliness  in  the  rhythm,  lit- 
tle motion  in  the  orchestra,  little  modulation,  and 
a  rather  quiet  melody.  The  lofty  meaniijg  of 
this  music  hides  itself,  so  to  say,  under  the  notes. 
It  is  believing  love,  instead  of  the  passionate  love 
which  expresses  itself  so  energetically  in  Don 
Juan  ;  a  love,  which  instead  of  striving  for  en- 
joyment as  its  ultimate  end,  wings  itself  up  to 
the  starry  vault  and  finds  rest  in  eternity ;  a 
love,  which  certain  poets  understand,  and  which 
the  three  spirits  must  have  understood  and  felt 
still  better,  as  they  joiried  their  voices  to  Pamina's 
song  in  praise  thereof.  The  lofty  flight  of  the 
conclusion  of  this  great  scene  lifts  the  hearer  with 
the  actors  heavenward. 

(C3onclusiou  ia  our  next.) 


(Translated  for  Dwight'a  Journal  of  Music  from  the  '*  Deutsche 
Vierteljahrs-Schrift.") 

On  Music  and  its  Position  in  Popular  Life. 

(Concluded  from  page  396.) 

We  have  next  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  perfor- 
mances of  single  instruments  ;  but  as  this  field  is  lim- 
itless, we  can  hut  give  it  a  superficial  survey.  The 
first  musical  instrument,  exceeding  all  others  in  its 
powers,  is  tlie  human  voice.  The  greatest  artists  of 
all  time  have  acknowledged  this,  and  we  find  that  all 
instrumental  composition  owes  its  perfection  to  its 
pro.ximity  to  the  human  voice,  and  that  every  tone- 
artist  must  form  himself  after  the  model  of  a  great 
vocalist.  "  What  wonder  is  it,"  says  the  well-known 
violinist  Rode,  addressing  the  Dresden  chapel,  "that 
your  tone  is  so  fine  ;  you  are  always  listening  to  great 
singers."  And  one  of  the  noted  artists  of  the  church 
choir  there,  in  reference  to  vocal  delivery  says,  tliat 
he  had  studied  more  in  the  course  of  liis  life  upon  six 


simple  notes  tlian  upon  great  passages  of  quickly  suc- 
ceeding tone-groupings  !  How  much  has  been  sung, 
how  much  arranged  and  written  for  song  !  Who  can 
answer  these  questions  ■? 

ATe  miglit  as  well  attempt  to  say  how  much  has 
been  thought ;  and  what  Anastasius  Griin  so  beauti- 
fully sang  of  the  poet,  miglit  be  applied  to  the  singer  : 
With  the  last  singer  the  last  man  will  have  departed 
from  the  earth.  As  wo  have  said,  music  is  a  peculiar 
language,  and  the  poet  having  listened  and  learned 
from  the  singer,  adopted  the  name  of  singer ;  —  there 
is  no  prose  music,  but  the  true  musician  must  ever  be 
a  tone-poet,  and  all  composition  should  receive  the  ap- 
pellation of  tone-poetry.  We  need  not  portray  the 
might  of  song,  but  we  would  only  refer  to  the  effect 
produced,  when  a  body  of  great  instrumentalists  give 
way  to  the  exclusive  performance  of  the  human  voice. 
But  our  attention  should  be  more  particularly  drawn 
to  the  manner  of  singing.  Up  to  the  most  recent 
times,  the  Italian  school  has  been  a  model  for  us  in 
this  department,  although  its  representatives  are  now 
becoming  more  rare. 

To  name  all  the  vocalists  wlio,  by  the  beauty  of 
song,  have  dealt  out  their  enchantments  among  all 
grades  of  the  people,  would  be  impossible ;  we  sliall 
only  name  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  highly 
endowed  artistes,  who,  adopting  as  a  means  a  most 
excellent  school,  in  order  to  give  force  and  expression 
to  her  delivery,  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  knew  her,  Sehrijdor-Devrient. 

Next  to  song,  the  piano-forte  claims  our  special  at- 
tention. Tills  instrument,  which  in  fullness  of  tone 
imitates  the  organ  and  orchestra,  and  has  arrived  at 
a  higli  state  of  improvement,  is  universally  adopted 
among  all  cultivated  nations. 

The  musical  catalogues  show  yearly  some  three  to 
four  thousand  new  pieces  adapted  to  the  piano-forte. 
Those  great  masters.  Hummel  and  Moscheles,  have 
been  overshadowed  by  the  Kalkbrenner  school,  and 
this,  in  its  turn,  has  been  excelled  by  its  own  heroes, 
Liszt,  Thalberg,  Henselt,  Dreyschock  and  Schullioft". 
Pleyel  and  Schumann  are  artists  of  great  merit,  more 
particularly  in  the  delivery  of  classical  subjects. 
The  finest  works  for  this  instrument  are  tlie  product 
of  the  classic  masters,  among  whom  we  may  rank 
Clementi,  Cramer,  and  Dussek  ;  while  in  point  of 
tasteful  execution  and  grace  of  touch,  Henri  Herz 
stands  prominent.  We  cannot  imagine  anything 
more  rounded  info  beautv,  more  flowing,  more  bril- 
liant than  the  piano-forte  performance  carried  out  un- 
der all  the  perfection  of  the  day.  Where  there  is  too 
much  space,  its  tones  will  lack  fullness,  and  the  ends 
of  the  instrument  will  not  be  reached ;  but  the 
amount  of  enjoyment,  of  refreshment,  of  enliven- 
ment,  of  dissipation  of  care,  of  benefit  it  has  con- 
ferred on  all  classes  of  society,  lies  byond  the  power 
of  imagination  to  conceive. 

We  have  already  treated  of  the  power  of  the  or- 
gan over  the  human  mind  during  church  service. 
We  have  many  remarkaldy  fine  master-pieces  for  the 
organ,  and  among  these  the  works  of  the  immortal 
Jolin  Sebastian  Bach.  During  recent  times  the  or" 
gan  iias  been  adopted  in  concerts.  Among  concert 
performers,  Schneider,  of  Dresden,  the  court  organist, 
stands  in  liigh  repute  ;  he  lias  been  very  successful  in 
accomplishing  tliat  swell  of  tone,  wliicli  on  the  organ 
has  always  been  deemed  an  impossibility ;  in  otlier 
respects  he  is  well  skilled  in  music. 

Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  tlie  pianoforte  in  regard 
to  the  retention  of  tone,  and  the  difficulty  of  access 
at  all  times  to  the  organ,  a  new  instrument  has  been 
invented  as  a  substitute  for  the  latter,  the  Physhar- 
monlca,  which  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection 
in  Paris. 

Every  one  knows  the  effects  of  the  stringed  instru- 
ment. Its  origin  goes  as  fiir  back  into  antiquity  as 
that  of  song.  Apollo  represents  both  these  forms  of 
a  spiritual  manifestation  that  has  its  impulse  deep 
within  the  popular  heart. 


In  their  various  degrees  of  height  and  depth  of 
tone,  the  violin,  the  viola,  the  violoncello  and  the 
lower  contrabass  correspond  witli  the  various  grada- 
tions of  the  human  voice,  the  Soprano,  the  Alto, 
Tenor  and  Bass.  The  violin  is  the  acknowledged 
queen  of  the  orcliestra,  and  at  this  day  the  most  es- 
teemed solo  instrument  in  concerts ;  consequently 
the  leading  voice,  which  in  accompaniment  with  oth- 
er instruments,  stands  up  for  deliveiy  in  social  musi- 
cal circles.  With  a  wider  range  and  less  circum- 
scribed in  its  effects,  it  forms  a  very  appropriate  rep- 
resentation of  that  grade  of  the  human  voice,  with 
all  its  finer  endowments,  known  as  the  soprano.  To 
compete  with  song,  therefore.  Is  its  highest  aim,  its 
mightiest  effect ;  combining,  at  the  same  time,  purity 
and  distinctness  by  a  perfect  mastery  of  its  means 
which  serve  the  highest  purposes,  viz.,  the  restoration 
of  a  complete  musical  language,  in  the  employment 
of  which,  forgetting  all  agency  which  may  be  made 
subservient  to  it,  the  mind  is  elevated  from  these  dull 
and  commonplace  scenes  of  every-day  life  to  the 
realms  of  a  higher  existence.  These  are  the  results 
of  every  true  art  production.  The  violin  advanced 
to  its  well-known  standard  of  perfection  under  the 
hands  of  the  Italians,  particularly  those  of  Piccini 
and  Paganini ;  .but  its  present  high  reputation  is  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  soaring  position 
which  music  and  poetry  have  assumed  during  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  and  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  Here  the  efforts  of  the  French 
school  must  also  be  acknowledged  and  the  names  of 
Viotti,  Rode,  Kreutzer,  Baillot,  its  founders,  held  in 
remembrance,  whom  Spohr  improved  upon,  by  an  es- 
pecial application  of  the  left  hand,  and  transplanted 
them  into  German  soil. 

Paganini  next  appeared.  He,  by  means  of  a  won- 
derful and  incomprehensible  conquest  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  iustrument,  and  by  the  most  fantastic 
conceptions,  exceeded  all  that  had  ever  been  done  be- 
fore, and,  by  an  adaptation  of  the  music  of  Weber, 
founded  a  new  romantic  school  of  miisic. 

De  Beriot  springs  from  the  French  school,  and 
from  the  school  he  founded,  Ernst  and  Vieuxtemps  ; 
out  of  Spohr's  school  we  have  seen  Molique  go  forth. 
Strong  in  tlielr  aiKnities  for  Paganini  are  Bassini,  Si- 
vori,  Ole  Bull,  while  Lipinski  has  assumed  a  pecu- 
liar style,  more  after  tlie  manner  of  Viotti  than  any 
other. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  upon  tlie  little  space  of  this 
capriciously  shaped  instrument,  which  will  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  modified  in  the  slightest  degree,  such 
mighty  performances  should  take  place  ■?  The  well 
known  Cremona  violins,  those  made  by  Stradivari 
and  by  Peter  and  Joseph  Guarneri  and  Amati,  now 
about  200  years  old,  still  excel  all  others,  notwith- 
standing the  beauty  of  structure  and  finish  of  those 
made  by  the  German  Stainers  and  the  French  Vil- 
laumes. 

The  violin,  in  the  most  accomplished  hands,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  instrument  that  reveals  the  fullest  emo- 
tion ;  it  can  play  as  effectually  upon  tlie  chords  of 
the  human  heart  as  the  zephyr  upon  the  JEolian  harp. 

The  most  perfect,  and  by  tliis  we  mean  the  most 
versatile  performer,  of  an  almost  universal  capacity, 
was  Peter  Rode,  the  founder  of  the  Frencli  school. 
In  proof  of  tliese  attributes  we  have  the  testimony  of 
learned  contemporaries,  of  his  musical  compositions, 
which  possess  the  rarest  ccntents,  and  disclose  both 
grand  and  yet  graceful  tone  conception. 

In  comparing  Kode's  style  witli  that  of  the  present 
day  wo  place  before  our  eyes  a  picture  of  the  history 
of  Art  in  this  depiirtment ;  at  tliat  time  it  was  preg- 
nant with  meaning,  now  it  is  more  comprehensive  ; 
the  figure  of  the  vine  seems  in  this  case  to  be  very 
apposite,  which  while  thin  and  slender  hears  the 
sweetest  grapes,  but  swelling  into  size,  it  becomes 
covered  with  leaves. 

But  such  reflections  have  reference  only  to  the  de- 
generacy wliicli   technicality   brings  along   with   it, 
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whereby  rich  musical  contents  are  swallowed  up  in 
excessive  masses  of  tone :  as  to  the  astounding  de- 
relopments  of  modern  violin  playing,  abnndant  evi- 
dence is  at  hand.  All  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  hear  Eode's  and  Spohr's  noble  performances, 
Paganini's  marvellous  triumphs  over  and  spiritual 
treatment  of  the  violin,  Lipinski's  bold,  spirited,  pas- 
sionate and  feeling  delivery,  as  exhibited  in  the  Beet- 
hoven Quartets,  may  well  have  recognized  the  heav- 
enly power  of  music.  Russia,  too,  has  produced  an 
admirable  violinist  in  LvofF,  distinguished  for  the 
tenderness  of  his  tones  ;  for  this,  Theresa  Milanollo 
also  acquired  great  reputation. 

The  treatment  of  the  viola  and  violoncello  is  simi- 
lar to  that  ef  the  violin  ;  but  both  instruments  have 
their  special  character  and  their  respective  worship- 
pers, who  give  them  a  preference  over  the  violin, 
which  latter  claims  advantage  over  the  former,  on  ac- 
count of  its  high  notes. 

Nearest  in  its  approach  to  the  human  voice,  the 
viola  throws  around  it  the  more  irresistible  fascina- 
tions ;  soft,  tender,  and  enthusiastic  in  all  its  outpour- 
ings, the  great  masters  have  been  addicted  to  its  use, 
and  among  these  we  may  name  Mendelssohn.  It  is 
seldom  appropriated  to  the  performances  of  solo, 
and  when  adapted  to  that  purpose,  it  should  be  per- 
fectly void  of  all  nasal  tone.  It  occupies  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  Weber  operas  and  in  Spontini's 
"  Vestal."  Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
the  viola  of  the  celebrated  director  of  the  orchestra 
in  the  Theatre  Delia  Scala  of  Milan,  Alessandro 
RoUo,  or  that  of  the  chamber  musician,  Poland,  of 
Dresden,  whom  Weber  assured  that  he  had  written 
his  "  Freischiitz  "  for  him  in  particular,  and  thanked 
him  for  every  performance  of  it,  he  will  be  disposed 
to  submit  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  claim  for  it  the 
very  nearest  approach  to  the  human  voice.  Weisflog 
has  composed  an  Apotheosis  to  the  Viola. 

The  violoncello  is  now  generally  adopted  as  a  solo 
instrument.  Following  in  the  wake  of  Bemhard 
Romberg,  Dotzauer,  of  Dresden,  has  accomplished 
considerable  for  this  school ;  and  since  his  day,  Ser- 
vais,  Merk  and  Kummer  have  proved  able  represen- 
tatives of  an  instrument,  which,  with  all  its  rare  beau- 
ties, corresponds  so  nearly  to  the  tenor  and  bass  of 
the  human  voice. 

The  contrabass,  which  constitutes  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  bass  power  in  concerts,  especially  when 
endowed  with  those  fine  organ  tones  of  the  Italian 
instruments,  has  in  recent  times  received  due  cultiva- 
tion. This  is,  in  some  degree,  attributable  to  Beet- 
hoven, who,  in  bis  Symphonies,  is  a  great  votary  of 
the  contra  bass,  introducing  it  in  his  interminable 
world  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  amidst  a  heart-rend- 
ing intermixture  of  unmanly  sorrow  and  bitterness, 
and  allows  it  to  perform  a  recitative  in  a  Hymn  to 
Joy The  contra-bass  is  also  used  as  a  solo  in- 
strument, but  more  in  the  style  of  the  violoncello  ; 
formerly  its  representative  was  Hindi,  of  Vienna ;  at 
present  the  Roman  Bottesini  is  distinguished  in  this 
school. 

In  passing  to  the  wind  instruments,  we  all  know 
the  peculiarly  soft  and  clear  melody  of  the  flute,  re- 
sembling in  its  tones  the  purling  sounds  of  some 
clear  brook ;  the  oboe  (hautboy)  with  the  tones  of 
pain  and  of  pleasing  humor ;  the  clarinet  with  its 
great  compass  and  impassioned  notes  :  the  fagotto 
with  its  bass  voice  of  affliction  or  good-natured  blus- 
ter ;  the  horn,  with  its  suppressed  but  full,  magical 
tone,  replete  with  forest  associations  ;  the  trumpet, 
with  its  martial  and  alarming  sounds,  reminding  us 
of  Virgil's  well  known  verse  in  the  .35neid  ;  and  the 
trombone,  with  its  majestic,  profound  and  serious 
notes  !  The  kettle-drum  has  been  compared  by  Cas- 
telli,  in  his  "  Orchestra  of  Human  Passions,"  to  stu- 
pidity ;  the  comparison  will  not  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, by  those  who  liave  witnessed  its  admirable  pow- 
ers in  bringing  down  thunder  from  heaven  ! 

Art  is  but  a  feeble  describer  of  herself ;  she  pre- 


sents herself  only  in  a  palpable  shape  ;  and  yet  we 
are  always  striving  to  seek  the  grounds  of  her  effect 
and  influence.  The  significance  of  the  various  instru- 
ments, these  voices  of  the  human  heart,  is  best 
learned  by  their  application.  This  is  seen  in  the 
Beethoven  symphonies,  as  well  as  in  the  operas  of 
Weber,  wherein  the  auditor  discovers  the  most  acute 
appreciation  of  the  capacities  of  the  instrument 
joined  to  the  finest  perception  of  their  use.  As  an 
example  let  ns  mention  the  flute  in  Weber's  "  Preci- 
osa"  or  in  "Euryanthe,"  accompanying  the  air, 
"  When  in  M.ay  the  Roses  bloom  " ;  the  hautboy  and 
clarinet  in  Beethoven's  symphonies  ;  the  fagotti  in 
the  fine  introduction  to  Euryanthe's  song,  "  Near  by 
the  brook  where  willows  gi'ow  "■ ;  the  horn,  in  the 
Hunter's  chorus  of  the  "  Freischiitz,"  of  "  Eury- 
anthe," the  magic  horn  of  Oberon,  the  striking  treat- 
ment of  the  horn  in  the  magical  aria  of  Fidelio,  in 
the  delightful  aria  of  the  second  act  of  the  Vestal, 
where  the  impressions  of  this  instrument  almost  ex' 
alt  the  mind  to  an  ideal  existence,  the  suppressed 
tones  of  the  horn  giving  utterance  to  the  supppressed 
emotions  of  a  beautiful  soul ;  finally,  let  us  remind 
ourselves  of  the  immortal  and  ghost-like  trombones 
at  the  appearance  of  the  marble  statue  in  Don  Juan. 
We  here  conclude  our  remarks  upon  the  uses  of 
the  diiferent  instruments.  Earlier  instrumentation, 
it  is  well  known,  was  much  more  simple,  and  Mozart 
was  in  the  habit  of  reserving  the  application  of  the 
trombone  to  the  conclusion  of  the  opera.  Since 
then  instrumentation  has  been  subject  to  great  abuses, 
its  great  excess  often  thwarting  its  own  ends.  Rossi- 
ni is  the  creator  of  modem  instrumentation.  Mean- 
while great  eflFects  have  been  produced  by  powerful 
instrumeutation  in  the  hands  of  Spontini,  Hector 
Berlioz,  Meyerbeer.  The  last  named  has  appropria- 
ted instruments  that  occur  but  seldom  in  the  orches- 
tra, to  purposes  from  which  great  effects  have  re" 
suited. 

In  the  accompaniment  of  the  bass  clarinet,  during 
the  last  act  of  the  "  Prophet,"  we  discover  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  exhaustion  and  discouragement 
of  the  Prophet,  succeeding  all  the  agitations  and  ex- 
citements of  his  career,  which  are  painted  with  all 
the  diversity  of  instrumental  coloring.  The  viole  d' 
amour,  a  variety  of  the  viola,  with  seven  strings,  and 
formerly  much  in  vogue,  has  been  introduced  by 
Meyerbeer  in  a  fine  romanza  of  the  "  Huguenots." 
Urban,  of  Paris,  once  famed  on  this  instrument,  is 
said  to  have  suggested  it  to  Meyerbeer. 

All  the  instruments  we  have  enumerated,  including 
those  adopted  by  the  orchestra,  have  been  cultivated 
in  solo  performances. 

The  representatives  of  the  flute  in  this  department 
are  Steutel,  Filrstenau,  Hoinemeir,  Heindl  and  Bric- 
cialdi ;  of  the  hautboy,  whose  tone,  as  is  frequent  in 
the  orchestra,  should  not  be  thin  and  sharp,  Dieze 
and  Kummer,  of  Dresden  ;  of  the  clarinet.  Roth, 
Hernstedt,  Kotte  and  Barmann  ;  of  the  fagotti,  in 
which  Bohemian  artists  distinguish  themselves, 
Schmidt  and  Kummer,  of  Dresden  ;  of  the  French 
horn,  Eisner,  Schunke,  and  Vivier ;  of  the  bass 
trombone,  Queisser  and  Schmidt.  The  guitar  has 
received  a  due  share  of  cultivation  from  Giuliani  and 
StoU,  the  former  having  given  many  concerts  upon 
it.  In  more  recent  times  tlie  cultivation  of  the  harp 
has  risen  to  great  perfection  ;  its  greatest  champion 
was  the  well-known  tone-poet,  the  inestimable  Parish 
Alvars,  taken  off,  unfortunately,  by  a  premature 
death.  He  could  secure  the  same  attention  that 
Thalberg  is  capable  of  doing,  by  the  quiet  dignity 
and  the  perfect  smoothness  of  his  treatment,  in  the 
delivery  of  large  tone-masses  on  the  pianrte.o-fo 
But  in  .iddition  to  the  peculiarities  possessed  by  each 
of  the  instrnments  enumerated,  the  impressions  left 
by  all  music  depend  essentially  upon  the  grade  of 
tone ;  hard  or  soft,  (sharp  or  flat)  and  the  scales. 
The  sharp  is  distinguished  for  its  expression  of  cheer- 
fulness, the  flat  is  more  indicative  of  melancholy ; 


there  is  a  similar  analogy  of  musical  thought  in  the 
high  and  low  grades  of  tone.  The  various  gradations 
of  emotional  thought  are  depicted  in  the  scales  and 
in  both  of  them  we  fiud  an  equal  variety  ;  yet  the 
emotional  condition  is  never  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
medium  of  a  tone-scale,  since  musical  expression  is 
more  diversified  than  that  of  words.  Having  now 
taken  all  the  separate  points  of  observation,  from 
which  to  view  the  influence  that  music  exerts  on  pop- 
ular life,  there  still  remains  a  more  general  contem- 
plation of  the  subject.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
overlook  the  united  influences  of  music  on  the  life  of 
the  people,  because  much  of  this  life,  and  indeed  the 
best  part  of  it,  is  an  inner  existence  —  the  life  of  the 
soul  and  of  the  mind.  At  the  same  time,  some  ex- 
ternal effects  are  always  visible.  To  almost  every 
individual  music  brings  refreshment,  enlivenment, 
elevation  above  the  things  of  every-day  life,  even  in- 
spiration. To  many  music  is  a  relief  from  the  labo- 
rious exercises  of  the  day.  This  applies  to  almost 
all  classes  of  society,  beginning  with  the  vivacious 
and  unpretending  waltz  and  thence  ascending  to  the 
higher  enjoyments  of  the  opera,  or  of  the  Symphony 
by  one  of  the  great  masters  of  tone.  From  these 
higher  creations  of  tone-art  all  the  more  susceptible 
and  the  cultivated  of  the  earth  have  drawn  their  high- 
est enjoyment.  It  is  incalculable  how  many  artists, 
learned  men,  divines,  physicians,  judges,  counsellors, 
statesmen  have  derived  new  energy,  new  thoughts, 
refreshment  from  the  toils  of  office,  comfort  in  dark- 
ened hours,  fresh  mental  life  ;  how  many  in  the  tur- 
moil of  this  worldly  existence  have  forsaken  its  dis- 
jointed order  and  its  disturbed  harmony,  and  sought 
a  more  perfect  order  and  a  more  ideal  harmony  in 
that  image  of  a  more  lovely  world  —  the  world  of 
tone !  J.  H. 


Fry  on  Freyschnetz. 

Academy  of  Music. — The  production  of  Der 
Freischiitz  more  than  thirty  years  ago  formed  an 
epoch  in  musico-dramatic  art.  It  was  received  with 
the  extremest  favor  in  Germany,  and  when  the  com- 
poser came  to  London  to  bring  it  out  in  English  with 
the  great  tenor  Braham  and  the  great  soprano  Lady 
Lennox  (Miss  Paton),  there  was  unequaled  excite- 
ment in  British  operatic  circles.  The  fame  of  the 
author  and  the  loveliness  of  his  strains  had  already 
preceded  him,  and  the  Overture,  the  Hunters'  Chorus, 
the  Waltz,  the  Prayer,  the  Bride's  and  the  brides- 
maids' strains  were  familiar  in  the  English  capital. 
Thelife  of  Weber,  including  his  charming  letters  to  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  is  interest- 
ing, not  simply  as  the  biography  of  a  man  of  genius, 
but  of  a  large-hearted,  hlgh-souled  character. 

Weber  established  several  points  in  his  overture  to 
this  work.  While  it  is  evident  that  he  studied  closely 
the  accentuations,  and  above  all  iho  elan  of  such  over- 
tures as  that  of  Rossini's  Semiramide,  he  produced  an 
overture  equally  melodic  with  that,  and  with  a  pro- 
found sentiment  and  dramatic  characterization  to 
which  even  Rossini  at  that  period  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent a  stranger  in  his  instrumental  essays.  Given, 
the  value  of  an  overture,  Weber  was  the  first  who 
made  it  tell  the  story  of  the  opera  intelligibly.  The 
love — and  the  love  of  a  huntsman — is  adequately 
portrayed  in  the  adagio  as  played  on  four  horns. 
The  allegro  is  equally  transcendent,  and  presents  the 
diabolism  and  celestial  business  of  the  work.  At  the 
time  it  was  written,  the  Der  Freischieiz  was  the  great- 
est overture  on  record  ;  it  so  remains  to  this  day.  It 
embraced  technically  the  new  preferences  of  accentu- 
ation, and  introduced  the  largest  scope  of  climtix. 
It  is  made  up — as  it  ought  to  be — of  selections  from 
the  opera,  but  without  a  trace  of  patchiness.  It  is  a 
complete  whole.  Previous  to  the  composition  of  this 
overture  we  are  not  able  to  point  out  any  instrumen- 
tal music  that  rose  to  the  level  of  the  romantic,  or 
was  suffused  with  the  master-passion.  Mozart's  over- 
tures are  clean  and  elegant  in  the  allegros — and  the 
slow  movement  to  the  Don  Giovanni  overture  is  dark 
and  solemn,  without,  however,  being  supernatural  in 
its  technics  or  spirit.  Beethoven's  three  overtures  to 
Fidelio  are  wanting  in  melody — jnst  like  that  opera, 
but  they  are  earnest,  vehement,  and  elaborate  as  well. 
All  that  these  overtures  show,  and  a  new  creation  of 
thought,  besides,  the  Der  Freischiitz  overture  exhi- 
bits. It  is  so  complete  that  it  loses  nothing  by  com- 
parison witli  any  composition  made  for  improved  in- 
struments of  this  day. 
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The  supreme  merit  of  the  vocal  part  of  Der  Frei- 
schiitz  is  the  unerring  accuracy  of  the  characteriza- 
tion. The  hunting  music  is  not  only  the  chase  all  over, 
but  more  beautifcl  strains  than  ever  fox-hunting  or 
boar-killing  were  entitled  to  before.  The  demoniacal 
drinking  song  of  Caspar, — was  a  new  world  of  tem- 
per and  instrumentation  as  well.  The  orehestral  col- 
oring of  the  tenor  (the  lover's)  aria — where  Zamiel 
appears  behind  him — has  no  antedate  ;  and  the  aria 
of  its  kind  is  the  finest  ever  written.  The  scena  and 
cavatina  of  Agatha  is  altogether  more  impassioned 
than  any  previously  conceived.  The  orchestral  music 
to  the  Wolfs  Glen  incantation,  is  the  first  ghastly, 
submundane  effort  of  the  kind  lyrically  achieved. 
The  music  in  the  closing  scene  of  Don  Giovanni  is 
solemn,  and  the  loud  utterance  on  a  particular  chord 
when  the  statue  speaks  is  what  it  ought  to  be ;  but  all 
the  composer's  procedures  are  regular.  His  chords 
have  a  grammatical  progression,  and  simply  offer  the 
effect  of  dark,  the  stately  and  the  possibly  terrible  ac- 
cording to  things  of  "  the  earth,  earthy."  But  We- 
ber invades  laws  and  his  music  becomes  unearthly. 
The  owl-screech — the  concatenation  of  harmonic- wise 
disconnections  representing  the  skeleton-huntsmen — 
and  the  various  other  responses  to  the  bullet-mould- 
ing details  are  musical  marvels.  The  minor  allegro 
which  winds  up  this  general  pandemonium  business  is 
fierce  as  ten  furies ,  the  harmonic  progressions  of  a 
portion  of  it  are  taken  bodily  from  Mozart's  Requiem 
— but  the  spirit  is  changed.  Intellectually  speaking, 
the  music  of  the  Wolfs  Glen  scene  is  as  great  as  the 
work  of  Shakspeare,  in  his  Witch-scene.  No  musical 
genius  before  Weber  rose  to  the  weird-height  of  a 
Shakspeare — our  illustration  being  a  comparison  of 
the  Sister-Arts  of  dramatic  music  and  dramatic  poe- 
try. Considering  how  superlative  this  music  is,  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  stage  representation  of  the  Academy 
the  other  night  was  irredeemably  bad.  Coarse  objec- 
tivity appeared  to  detail  every  point.  All  the  horror 
of  the  lost  soul,  are  defiantly  exhibited  by  the  com- 
poser, but  the  stage  arrangements  were  beneath  criti- 
cism. The  proper  way  to  exhibit  this  scene — we  do 
not  ask  whether  it  has  been  so  represented — is  to 
place  the  evocations  from  the  nether  world, — gorgons 
and  chimeras  dire,  in  the  back-ground,  and  viewed 
through  a  congeries  of  gauzes.  They  should  be  re- 
duced in  size  also,  so  as  to  add  to  the  ideal  or  dreamy 
effect.— iV.  Y.  Tribune. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Letters  on  Kusical  Subjects. 

IV. 
No  MORE  Philharmonic   Concerts.  —  A  Phil- 
harmonic Society  or  Exolusiyeness. 

Mr  Dear  Friend,  —  It  is  a  disagreeable  sub- 
ject, which  I  have  to  communicate  to  you,  though  it 
may  not  he  news.  A  more  unpleasant  matter,  in  a 
musical  point  of  view,  could  hardly  be  found  than 
the  prospect  of  having  to  go  without  the  "  Philhar- 
monic Concerts  "  next  winter.  It  is  really  a  calamity. 
Mr.  Zerrahn,  after  having,  by  his  enterprise,  laid 
all  music-loving  Bostonians  and  suburbans  under  a 
deep  obligation  to  himself,  is  brought  to  the  necessity 
of  discontinuing  these  concerts.  Why  1  Simply 
because  he  does  not  find  the  support,  necessary  to  en- 
courage Iiim  to  go  on.  Now  this  is  too  bad  for  Bos- 
ton. And  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  prospect, 
after  a  trial  so  long,  after  a  musical  experience  so 
gratifying,  of  making  the  financial  result  any  more 
satisfactory  to  the  entrepreneur.  If,  the  next  season, 
the  noble  Music  Hall  is  to  remain  empty  on  those 
evenings,  looked  forward  to  with  so  much  pleasure ;  if 
the  ovations  brought  to  the  noble  spirit  of  Beethoven, 
embodied  in  his  statue,  as  it  calmly  looks  down  from 
its  height,  are  to  he  left  off:  Boston  may  hide  her  di- 
minished head,  and  give  up  her  claim  to  the  title  of 
the  "  modern  Athens,"  as  far  as  music  is  concerned, 
at  least. 

This  must  not  be.  This  calamity  must  be  averted. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  season  in  Boston  without 
orchestral  concerts.  And  yet,  unless  we  find  a  reme- 
dy, we  shall  surely  have  to  submit  to  this  unpleasant 
reality. 

Now  the  question  is  simply  this  :  Is  there  in  Bos- 
ton a  sufficient  number  of  persons  who,  for  the  love 
of  music,  are  willing  to  pay  a  small  sum  annually,  to 
keep  up  these  concerts  ? 

In  the  face  of  very  conclusive  facts,  drawn  from 


past  experience  of  concert-givers,  almost  against  my 
own  conviction,  I  am  willing  to  hope,  there  are.  For 
there  is  an  element  active  in  Boston  society  which  has 
often  filled  me,  as  it  will  every  one,comingfrom  abroad, 
with  an  enthusiastic  admiration.  I  mean  a  liberality 
of  private  individuals,  almost  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization,  where  interests  of  art,  of  science, 
of  education,  of  the  public  good,  are  at  stake.  The 
nations  of  the  old  world  are  accustomed  to  look  to 
their  governments  for  measures  of  internal  improve- 
ment. To  any  one  coming  here  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  a  noble  spectacle,  to  see  institu- 
tions of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization, called  into  existence  by  the  munificence  of 
private  citizens.  If  you  will  for  a  moment  think  of 
the  importance  of  a  public  library  for  the  masses,  or 
of  the  benefit  accruing  to  science  from  the  foundation 
of  a  Museum  of  Zoology,  it  must  strike  even  you, 
who  have  grown  up  in  this  country,  as  something  ex- 
traordinary, to  see  institutions,  endowed  so  liberally, 
rise  over  night  as  it  were,  by  the  quiet  action  of  pub- 
lic-spirited men.  These  are  the  more  striking  exam- 
ples, because  more  publicly  known.  But  if  you  fol- 
low the  working  of  the  tendency,  to  improve  the 
masses  by  the  help  extended  to  scientific  institutions ; 
if  you  see  how  one  single  man  givas  a  collection  of 
engravings  to  the  value  of  $30,000  or  40,000  to  Har- 
vard College,  how  a  near  relation  of  this  benefactor 
gives  the  magnificent  sum  of  $25,000  to  the  same 
College  for  the  purchase  of  books,  unconditionally ; 
if  you  look  at  the  many  gifts  of  others  for  the  same 
purpose  :  you  cannot  help  sharing  the  admiration  for 
a  city,  that  counts  such  men  among  her  citizens  — for 
a  city,  that  nourishes  sentiments  leading  to  such 
deeds.  We  Germans  have  often  been  ridiculed  for 
the  living  in  and  striving  for  ideas.  The  philosophic 
tendency  for  the  Ideal,  which  is  rightly  ascribed  to 
the  Germans,  the  endeavor  to  set  forth  and  elucidate 
a  conduct  of  life,  which  comes  nearest  to  perfection 
in  man,  has  made  them  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
English  before  Carlyle.  But  if  anywhere  this  ten- 
dency, to  furtlier  and  make  living  that  same  ideal  of 
human  progress,  has  been  made  practical  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  people  themselves,  it  certainly  has  been 
done  here  in  Boston. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  I  hope,  the  noble  cause 
of  music  will  not  be  deserted.  I  feel  how  unnecessa- 
ry it  would  be,  to  prove  to  you  or  any  of  those,  that 
love  the  best  in  music  as  in  literature  or  .art,  how  im- 
portant an  harmonic  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  and  the  heart  is  to  any  one,  that  strives  af- 
ter the  ideal  of  cultivation.  It  is  just  as  unnecessary 
to  prove,  that  progress  in  science  or  art  is  attainable 
only  by  the  constant  study  and  contemplation  of  the 
master-works  of  human  genius.  In  other  words,  we 
are  agreed,  that  without  the  best  books,  the  best 
paintings  and  stiitnes,  the  best  music,  we  could  not 
sustain  our  taste  high  and  pure.  And  thus  we  need 
not  s,ay  anotlier  word  of  the  necessity  of  those  con- 
certs for  the  furtherance  and  upholding  of  taste  in 
music. 

This  being  a  point  settled  between  us,  it  remains 
to  find  a  means,  by  which  to  continue  them.  For 
Mr.  Zerrahn  is  determined  not  to  run  the  risk  again 
of  losing  by  his  concerts.  He  will  not  undertake 
them  again  on  his  own  responsibility. 

After  talking  the  matter  over  with  prominent  Ar- 
tists and  some  Art-loving  friends,  there  appear  to  be 
three  ways  of  securing  to  us  the  benefit  and  pleasure 
resulting  from  these  concerts. 

The  first  would  seem  to  be  tlio  foundation  of  a  so- 
ciety among  the  musicians  themselves,  which,  elec- 
ting their  own  conductor  and  other  officers,  and  ma- 
king up  their  own  programmes  of  the  highest  order, 
would  solel;/  keep  in  view  the  furtherance  of  that  art, 
to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves.  They  would 
then,  being  the  active  members  of  the  society,  come 
forward  and  offer  to  the  public  an  opportunity  of 


aiding  them  in  their  endeavor,  by  becoming  passive 
members,  on  payment  of  a  small  sum,  say  five  dollars 
a  year.  This  would  give  two  tickets  to  the  sub- 
scriber, and,  should  he  be  the  head  of  a  family, 
would  entitle  its  members  to  tickets  for  the  concerts 
at  reduced  prices.  One  principal  feature  ought  to  be 
the  admission  of  ladies  as  members,  if  they  desire  to 
become  such.  In  society  here,  the  ladies  by  force  of 
their  very  nature  take  a  prominent  part  in  all  that  is 
good  and  noble.  They  have  done  many  a  valiant 
deed  in  the  cause  of  the  Ideal.  They  ought,  there, 
fore,  to  be  independent  members  of  a  society,  formed 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Ideal,  as  manifested  in  mu- 
sic. Their  influence  in  causing  fathers,  husbands, 
brothers,  cousins  to  become  members  would  be  very 
great  and  beneficial. 

This  plan  would  ensare  the  best  of  programmes, 
harmonious  action,  and  ambition  to  do  their  best 
among  the  active  members.  A  fair  remuneration 
should  be  paid  to  the  conductor,  who  ought  to  be  Mr. 
Zerrahn,  than  whom  no  one  among  us  seems  to  be 
better  fitted  for  the  office.  The  rest  of  the  subscrip- 
tion money  is  to  go  to  the  musicians,  to  be  used  by 
them  as  they  think  best.  There  ought  to  be,  at  least 
two  public  rehearsals  to  each  concert,  free  to  the  mem- 
bers. This  would  educate  them  practically  for  the 
understanding  of  the  best  music,  and  would  materi- 
ally increase  their  interest. 

This  seems  to  be  the  best  because  the  most 
natural  way.  It  seems  fit,  that  they  should  take  the 
subject  in  hand,  who  give  all  their  energies  to  the 
propagation  of  the  art  of  music.  Many  important 
results  might  follow  to  them,  aside  from  the  pecuni- 
ary remuneration.  By  instituting  a  reading-room 
they  might  keep  themselves  informed  of  all  the  new 
movements  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music. 
By  their  united  strength  they  might  supply  their 
reading-room  with  the  principal  German,  French 
and  English  art-papers,  which  are  too  high  cost  for 
a  single  person  to  think  of  keeping  even  the  most 
necessary.  ,  They  might  buy  the  latest  books  on  the 
subject  of  music,  which  a  single  person  has  general- 
ly no  opportunity  of  getting  and  studying.  A  new 
impulse  would  be  given  to  the  ideal  tendency  in 
their  art,  and,  by  being  drawn  nearer  together,  an 
exchange  of  ideas  might  result,  beneficial  to  all. 

As  to  the  funds  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking, 
they  would  need  to  be  large.  Making  a  very  liberal 
calculation  the  performers  ought  to  receive  at  least 
$8.00  to  $10.00  for  the  concert  inclusive  of  four 
rehearsals  which  would  amount  to  say  $400  to 
$500.  One  hundred  dollars  to  the  conductor 
seems  much ;  but  considering  the  time,  study  and 
labor  to  be  spent  in  rehearsals  and  concert,  I  think 
it  would  not  be  too  much.  The  hall  and  door- 
keepers would  cost  about  $80,  and  putting  down  the 
cost  of  .advertising  at  $50,  one  concert  would 
cost  $630  to  $730.  This  is  a  very  liberal  mar- 
gin and  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  cost  might 
be  lessened  materially.  Still,  taking  this  as  the 
standard,  six  concerts  would  cost  $3780  to  $4380. 

Now  it  seems,  there  might  be  found  one  thousand 
persons,  who  at  the  low  price  of  five  dollars  should 
wish  to  enjoy  six  concerts  of  the  highest  order.  And 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  if  the  ladies,  as  tliey  are  wont 
to  do,  lend  their  hearty  support  to  the  work  and 
somebody  takes  the  canvassing  in  hand  actively,  a 
few  weeks  would  be  suflicient  to  secure  the  con- 
certs for  the  next  season. 

Should  this  plan  fail,  there  seems  to  remain  but 
one  other  means  of  securing  good  concerts,  viz : 
the  clubbing  together  of  all  the  lovers  of  the  best 
music,  subscribing  liberally,  say,  Icn  dollars  for  the 
season  of  si.x  concerts,  for  which  they  might  have 
two  or  three  season  tickets,  engaging  the  orchestra  and 
conductor  with  the  understanding,  that  only  the 
very  best  music  should  be  performed.  Persons  of 
greater  acquaintance  with  the  music-loving  people 
of  Boston  and  vicinity  think,  four  or  five  hundred 
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people  might  be  found,  willing  to  expend  that  sum 
for  the  advantages  resulting  from  concerts  of  that 
kind.  In  this  case  I  should  be  in  favor  of  the  strict- 
est exclusiveness.  No  ticliet  ought  to  be  sold  for 
single  concerts  ;  and  persons,  not  subscribers,  could 
get  in  only  by  the  kindness  of  a  subscriber.  Tickets 
might  be  transferable. 

In  both  these  cases  programmes  of  the  first  order 
could  be  secured,  and  we  could  rigidly  exclude  any- 
thing not  written  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Gluek,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Schubert 
Schumann,  &c.  And  we  might  have  concerts  then 
as  delightful,  excellent  and  chaste  as  the  readings  of 
Mrs.  Kemble  were  in  their  sphere.  Of  the  third 
plan  in  my  next  letter  ;  and  since  this  is  long  enougli 
already,  I  will  close.  I  once  more  express  the  con- 
fident hope,  that  with  the  .all-powerful  aid  of  the  ladies 
one  of  these  projects  will  be  carried  out,  and  know- 
ing that  yourself  will  do  your  best  in  your  circle,  I 
am  as  ever,  your  friend,  G.  A.  Schmitt. 

Cambridge,  March  Wth,  I860. 

BOSTON,  MARCH  17,  18HO. 

Mosic  IN  THIS  NtrsniER.  Continuation  of  W.  Sterndale 
Bennett's  Cantata  :  "  The  May  Queen." 

mm  m  ■        -—^ 

Concerts. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.— The  pro- 
gramme of  the  seventh  chamber  concert,  (Tues- 
day evening,)  offered  two  points  of  unusual  in- 
terest, and  the  new  hall  in  Bumstead  place  was 
quite  well  filled. 

1.  Quintet  in  C,  op.  8 Vlncenz  Laciiner 

First  movement. 

2.  Aria  from  Tancredi,  "  Di  tanti  palpiti," Rossini 

Miss  Wasliburn. 

3.  12tli  Quartet,  in  E  flat,  op.  127 Beetlioven 

Maestoso  and  Allegro — Adagio,  Molto  cantabile — Scherzo — 

Finale,  Allegro. 
(First  time  in  Boston.) 

4.  "All  Quel  Giomo,"  Scena  from  Semiramide, Rossin^ 

Miss  'Washburn. 

5.  Grand  Quintet  in  C,  op.  163, Franz  Schubert. 

Allegro — Modorato — Scherzo — Finale,  Allegretto. 
(TVith  two  Violoncellos). 

The  Allegro  movement  by  Lachner  made  a 
pleasant  opening ;  the  music  has  a  clear  and  lim- 
pid flow,  and,  if  not  strikingly  original,  is  genial 
and  enjoyable, 

The  feature  of  most  interest  and  novelty  was 
the  Beethoven  Quartet,  the  first  of  those  formid- 
able last  six,  dedicated  to  the  Russian  prince 
Galitzin,  which  we  have  always  heard  of  as 
being  so  difficult  and  strange,  many  not  hesitating 
to  pronounce  them  crazy;  but,  like  the  ninth 
symphony,  which  this  op.  127  follows  immediately 
in  the  order  of  publication  (with  the  intervention 
only  of  some  Bagatelles),  these  Quartets  have 
■won  their  way  among  intelligent  music-lovers 
who  have  really  become  acquainted  with  them, 
and  are  held  among  the  most  significant  and  in- 
teresting, the  most  purely  imaginative  of  the  deaf 
man's  wonderful  tone-poems.  What  shall  we  say 
of  it  ?  AVhat  can  we  after  a  single  hearing  ? 
Except  that  we  listened  with  increasing  wonder 
and  a  strange  delight  as  its  successive  movements 
passed  before  us.  It  must  be  heard  many  times 
to  be  fairly  understood.  The  Club  are  surely 
pledged  to  play  it  again  in  their  next  concert,  for 
it  is  mockery  to  give  such  a  thing  only  once ;  we 
have  it  as  a  first  sketch,  vague  outlines  wonder- 
fully suggestive  ;  we  wait  for  the  completed  pic- 
ture. They  have  good  warrant  too  for  repeating 
it,  in  the  decided  interest  and  pleasure  manifested 
by  the  largest  part  of  the  audience.     We  think 


many  who  approached  it  doubtfully,  -were  more 
charmed  than  they  had  dared  to  hope.  And  this 
speaks  well  for  the  zeal  with  which  it  had  been 
studied  and  the  clear,  smooth  manner  in  which 
(considering  its  difficulties)  it  was  rendered  by 
the  performers.  Chief  among  these  difficulties 
and  characteristic  of  the  composition,  is  the  in- 
tricate combination  of  all  sorts  of  fine  rhythmical 
divisions  in  the  little  figures  and  tone-groups. 
Each  of  the  four  parts  sometimes  takes  a  shape 
and  motion  of  its  own,  differing  from  the  rest,  yet 
all  mingling  and  blending  into  a  whole  which  j'ou 
can  no  more  describe  or  analyze  than  you  can 
the  various  shoots  and  currents  of  gauzy  light 
which  make  up  the  Aurora,  or  the  thousand  little 
separate  streams  into  which  a  brook  divides  as  it 
runs  over  rocks.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
the  variations  of  the  theme  of  the  Adagio  Can- 
tabile.    But  pray  let  us  hear  it  again  ! 

Schubert's  Quintet,  with  two  violoncellos,  we 
enjoyed  more  than  last  year.  It  abounds  in 
peculiarly  rich  harmony  and  striking  modula- 
tion ;  the  ideas  are  truly  Schubertish ;  and  the 
whole  work  carries  you  along  with  that  elated 
and  imaginative  enthusiasm  which  so  readily  pos- 
sessed the  composer.  Very  novel  and  impressive 
were  the  deep  harmonies  of  the  Trio,  or  rather 
episode,  in  the  Scherzo.  The  second  movement, 
too,  is  very  interesting ;  the  finale  light,  almost 
quickstep-ish,  but  with  a  spontaneous  grace  of 
its  own  by  no  means  commonplace. 

The  vocal  debutante  of  the  evening,  Miss 
Washburn,  is  a  pupil  of  Sig.  Bendelari,  who 
accompanied  her  at  the  piano.  She  has  a  very 
large  and  powerful  mezzo  soprano  voice,  culti- 
vated to  quite  a  high  point  of  execution.  The 
quality  of  tone  not  particularly  sympathetic,  and 
the  rendering  of  the  Rossini  recitative  and  florid 
melody  more  mechanically  exact,  than  vitally  ex- 
pressive. Probably  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  timidity  in  a  first  appearance ;  her  voice,  too, 
seems  one  fitted  to  do  its  best  work  in  one  of  the 
largest  halls. 

But  one  more  concert  of  the  series  remains ; 
which  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  27. 


OncHESTUAL  Union. — The  last  two  After- 
noon Concerts  have  been  under  the  ban  of  black 
March  weather.  The  Symphony  last  week  was 
Beethoven's  No.  2,  ever  welcome,  and  the  over- 
ture was  Auber's  Fra  Diavolo. 

Last  Wednesday,  Haydn's  rather  humdrum 
Symphony,  called  the  "  Surprise," — the  only 
ground  for  surprise  being  that  it  should  so  often 
be  allowed  to  occupy  the  place  of  things  more 
appetizing — was  repeated  "  by  request."  Men- 
delssohn's highly  illustrative  overture,  founded  on 
a  little  poem  by  Goethe  :  Meeresstille  unci  gluclc- 
licJie  Fahrt  (Becalmed  at  sea  and  happy  voyage), 
was  the  interesting  feature  of  the  programme. 
A  potpourri  from  the  Iliiguenolji,  a  nice  waltz  by 
Lanner,  the  Romanza  from  L'EcIair,  for  flute 
and  English  horn,  (Messrs.  Zoehler  and  Ribas), 
and  Zerrahn's  "  Sicilian  Vespers"  Quadrilles, 
made  the  balance  of  the  entertainment. 

These  Afternoon  Concerts  are  doing  much 
good,  and  are  sure  to  send  many  people  home 
both  happier  and  better  every  pleasant  W^ednes- 
day  afternoon.  With  the  next  we  shall  have 
had  already  twenty  of  them  this  season.  We 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  continued 
even  into  July. 


The  Biarist  Abroad. 

NOTES.       (bEELIN,  FEB.  1860.) 

I.  The  extracts  from  the  new  novel  by  Miss 
Brewstek  I  find  decidedly  interesting,  exhibiting  no 
ordinary  depth  of  thought  and  feeling  upon  the  di- 
vine art.  But  who  is  meant  by  De  Lanz  ?  If  the 
Russian,  Lenz,  T  am  sorry  to  see  one  so  well  able  to 
write  upon  music  herself,  giving  us  instead  of  her 
own  thoughts  and  ideas,  the  sayings  of  that  shallow, 
windy,  wordy  writer,  whose  books  throughout  Ger- 
many are  tmsalcable  lumber.  Again,  how  can  she, 
writing  in  English  and  for  an  English  speaking  pub- 
lic, excuse  herself  for  continually  employing  terms, 
which  are  but  the  relics  of  a  barbarous  age  in  music, 
and  wliich  have  been  discarded  for  centuries  by  the 
forty  millions  who  speak  German,  and  the  fifty  mil- 
lions who  speak  English  ?  I  mean  such  as  these — 
"  exquisite  waltz  of  Chopin  in  Re  b^inol  major," 
"  with  a  run  up  to  Si  bemol,"  "  concerto  in  Mi  min- 
eur,"  "  Mozart's  sonate  in  Ut,"  "  romance  of  this 
composer  in  Mi  bemol,"  and  "  partition"  : — doubtless 
I  can  find  at  the  music  store,  possibly  in  some  of  my 
various  dictionai-ies  the  means  of  finding  out  the 
English  of  all  this,  and  should  do  it  if  I  was  reading 
a  French  work  ;  but  liow  many  persons  in  all  the 
United  Slates — n.atives — can  make  it  out,  except  tlie 
very  few,  who  have  studied  music  in  France  or  Italy, 
or  have  had  a  foreign  teacher  at  home  "i 

II.  The  stoi'y  of  Haydn's  "  Farewell  Symphony  " 
as  given  upon  Zerrahn's  programme  and  copied  into 
the  Journal  of  Music  of  Jan.  14,  is  as  it  was  often 
told  before  Haydn's  death.  In  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  was  several  times  aslced  to  give  the  facts  in 
relation  to  it.  His  own  story  was  this,  as  noted  down 
by  a  gentleman,  who  visited  him  in  his  little  two- 
story  house  in  the  Gnmpendorf  suburb  : — 

When  prince  Esterhazy  was  building  his  new  palace 
at  Esterhaz,  the  accommodations  were  so  limited  that 
he  took  with  him  from  Eisenstadt  only  a  few  of  the 
virtuosos  of  his  orchestra,  witli  Haydn,  to  amuse  him 
evenings  with  music.  When  the  time  came  to  return 
to  Eisenstadt,  the  prince  announced  that  his  stay 
would  be  prolonged  two  months.  The  musicians 
were  young  men  mostly  if  not  all-  with  families,  and 
the  stay  had  already  been  so  long  that  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly uneasy  and  desirous  of  returning  to  their 
young  wives  and  children.  Indeed  Haydn  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  order  to  remain  was  a  joke  of  the 
Prince,  who  dehghted  in  fun.  Now  came  the  poor 
fellows  all  cast  down  to  their  leader  :  "  Oh,  H.iydn, 
you  must  find  some  w.ay  to  change  the  prince's  mind," 
&c.,  c&c.  Hiiydn  knew  that  it  would  only  add  to  the 
joke  should  any  formal  application  be  made  for  leave 
to  return,  and  reasons  for  it  given.  But  he  too  had 
wit,  and  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  writing  a  sextet, 
in  which  one  after  another  blew  out  his  candle  and 
left  the  room,  leaving  the  Prince's  favorite  violinist  to 
end  the  piece,  knowing  that  Esterhazy  would  remain 
until  the  last  note.  The  musicians  remained  togetli- 
er  in  an  ante-room,  through  which  tlie  prince  passed 
after  the  piece.  He  lauglied  as  he  saw  Haydn  and 
said  to  him  :  "  I  have  understood  it,  tell  the  gentle- 
men, we  will  leave  to-morrow  for  Eisenstadt." 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  not  have  given  the  story 
translated  literally  from  the  original — as  that  is  at  this 
present  writing  several  hundred  miles  away — the 
point  however  is  that  the  work  was  not  originally  a 
sympliony,  and  was  not  called  out  by  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  Esterhazy  to  discharge  his  orchestra. 

III.  Now  a  note  or  two  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
at  former  times  said  of  Madame  Zimmekjiann,  and 
her  musical  institute  —  for  it  has  become  quite  an  in- 
teresting affair  for  me. 

Madame  Zimmermann  married  early  in  life  a 
painter  of  that  name,  wlio,  four  weeks  after  marriage, 
when  upon  an  artistic  tour  in  Switzerland,  was 
drowned  wliilo  b.ithing,  leaving  her  in  good  circum- 
stances pecuniarily,  thougli  almost  crushed  by   the 
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terrible  blow  which  had  fallen  upon  her.  She  was 
known  in  society  as  a  yery  fine  singer,  possessing 
not  only  a  good  voice,  but  an  excellent  school.  In 
process  of  time,  slie,  as  a  means  of  employing  her 
mind,  of  having  something  to  do,  took  two  young 
girls  gratis  as  pupils  and  taught  them  to  sing,  rintil 
their  execution  of  Pergolesi's  Stabal  Mater  attracted 
attention.  By  and  by  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  her  property,  and  her  instructions  in  music  be- 
came a  means  of  subsistence.  Her  pupils  increased  in 
number,  and  their  performance  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Choi'uses  for  Nuns  "  attracted  the  composer's  at- 
tention, and  led  him  to  add  the  weight  of  his  good 
opinion  to  the  reputation  which  she  had  already 
earned  as  a  teacher.  From  the  beginning  she  had 
made  it  a  point  to  have  her  pupils  assemble  regularly 
for  choral  performances.  Some  twenty  years  since  a 
youth  came  to  her,  bringing  a  note  from  Dohn,  ask- 
ing her  to  do  something,  if  possible,  for  the  j'oung 
man,  a  pupil  of  his  of  great  talent,  hut  in  sadly 
straitened  circumstances.  This  was  Theodore  de 
Witt,  of  whom  a  biographical  sketch  may  be  found 
in  an  older  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Music.  Mad- 
ame Zimmcrmann  at  once  engaged  him  to  conduct 
her  weekly  music  meetings,  though  he  was  hut  eight- 
een years  old.  As  the  choir  was  composed  of  female 
voices  alone,  and  music  suitable  for  it  was  not  to  be 
found  in  any  great  quantities,  here  was  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  the  young  man  to  exercise  himself  in  a 
difficult  branch  of  composition,  one  which  he  did  not 
neglect,  and  Mad.  Z.  assures  me  that  the  many  un- 
printed  manuscripts  by  De  Witt,  which  she  possesses, 
contain  music  of  rare  beauty.  De  Witt  remained 
with  her  some  ten  or  eleven  years,  when  his  health 
failed  so  utterly  that  nothing  but  the  climate  of  Italy 
could  give  any  hope  of  escape  from  imminent  death. 
She  accordingly  invited  Meyerbeer  to  hear  some  of 
his  compositions.  The  result  was  that  the  veteran 
composer  recommended  the  young  man  to  the  King 
as  a  worthy  claimant  for  his  bounty.  Frederick 
William  made  him  a  present  of  100  Louis  d'ors,  and 
gave  him  a  pension  of  some  $400  annually,  to  enable 
him  to  live  and  study  old  church  music  at  Rome. 

For  a  shoit  time  after  De  Witt  left,  Dehn  himself 
took  charge  of  her  choral  meetings,  but  this  was  not 
his  forte,  and  he  was  glad  to  make  way  for  Professor 
Grell,  now  director  of  the  Sing  Akademie,  in  case  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  undertake  it.  "  Grell  is  worth 
twenty  of  me  for  this,"  said  Dehn,  "  but  lie  will 
never  take  hold  of  the  work."  However,  Mad.  Zim- 
mermann  wrote  a  note  to  the  old  professor,  who,  af- 
ter hearing  her  pupils  sing,  agreed  at  once  to  come 
to  her  once  a  week,  on  one  condition.  "  What  is 
that  ■?  "  "  That  I  may  come  gratis,"  —  a  condition 
which  naturally  did  not  prevent  the  contract. 

As  her  institute  is  now  organized,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  the  pupils  meet  under  the  lead  of 
Radecke.  Thursday  afternoons,  from  a  to  7,  under 
Grell.  At  these  meetings  are  often  most  distinguished 
artists,  as  Clara  Schumann,  David,  of  Leipzig,  and 
so  on.  For  private  lessons.  Mad.  Z.  charges  about  a 
dollar  of  our  money.  For  ])npils  who  board  with 
her  the  charge  is  400  thalers  ($.300)  for  everything. 
An  additional  thaler  per  month  is  paiil  by  those  who 
belong  to  the  chorus,  which  goes  to  Radecke. 
Among  the  young  ladies  — and  I  mention  this  to 
show  in  what  circle  of  society  Mad.  Z.  finds  her  pu- 
pils —  most  of  whom  I  see  at  these  meetings,  are  the 
daughters  of  the  celebrated  preacher  Jonas,  lately  de- 
ceased, the  daughters  of  the  chaplain  of  the  English 
embassy.  Minister  Simons,  Count  Schwerin,  and  so 
forth.  One  thing  delights  me  in  her  teaching ;  she 
will  allow  of  no  tremolo,  no  wiggled-voiced  women 
for  her  !  A.  W.  T. 

Musical  Chit-Chat. 

What  shall  be  done  against  another  winter 
to  make  sure  of  orchestral  concerts  in  a  city  which 
loves  Beethoven's  Symphonies  so  well  as  Boston  1 
They  must  be  permanently  organized  and  made  an 
institution.  We  need  a  Philharmonic  Society.  In 
another  column  Mr.  Schmitt  has  given  us  a  portion 
of  his  ideas  ;  many  plans  will  be  suggested  ;  we  shall 
entertain  them  all,  discuss  them  and  try  to  aid  in  ar- 
riving; at  the  right  conclusion.  Meanwhile  there  is 
one  thing  to  bo  done  immediately,  one  thing  which  it 


would  be  ungrateful  in  a  Boston  public  not  to  do,  and 
which  we  are  happy  to  learn  is  already  taken  in 
hand  and  will  be  done  ;  and  that  is  the  arrangement 
of  a  grand  Complimentary  Concert  to  Mr.  Zerrahn, 
to  whose  enterprise  we  owe  all  our  good  orchestral 
music  for  some  years  past,  and  who  is  now  forced  to 
retire  from  the  field  by  actual  failure  of  remunerative 
patronage.  Let  the  concert  be  a  real  festival. 
Doubtless  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Orpheus, 
and  others  will  lend  their  aid,  and  it  will  be  just  the 
time  to  renew  the  splendors  of  the  Choral  Symphony  ; 
no  year  should  pass  without  at  least  one  hearing  of  it. 

What  pleasanter  thing  in  prospect  can  we  have 
than  a  concert  by  the  Orpheus  Glee  Club,  in  the 
Bumstead  Hall,  to-night !  The  very  talented  young 
pianist,  Mr.  Leonhard,  will  assist,  and  the  pro- 
gramme will  include  some  of  their  best  part-songs, 
including  a  couple  by  Robert  Franz,  as  well  as  solos. 
....  Saturday  night  next  week,  in  the  same  place, 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  being  about  to  visit  Europe,  will 
give  a  farewell  concert.  One  feature  in  his  pro- 
gramme will  be  the  union  of  brother  artists  with  him 
in  the  performance  of  those  (pieces  for  eight  hands, 
on  two  pianos,  which  made  such  a  sensation   in  the 

concert   for   Mr.    Trenkle    last    year Still  they 

come.  On  the  following  Saturday,  March  31,  Mr. 
Julius  Eichberg  will  give  a  concert,  also  in  the 
Bumstead  Hall ;  his  name  is  always  a  guaranty  of 
good  music. ..  .There  was  "  Haymaking "  again  m 
the  Tremont  Temple  Wednesday  evening  ;  Mr. 
Root's  very  popular  Cantata  had  again  its  two  thou- 
sand admirers.     The  Courier  tells  us  : 

Ttie  principal  parf.'i  were  t.iken  by  Mrs.  Heywood,  Hiss  D. 
P.  Pearson,  Miss  Susie  Whitehouse,  Mr.  C.  K.  Ad.ams,  ^^r. 
Bartlett  and  Mr.  Gove.  The  chorus  has  been  rednred  to  tliir- 
ty  and  itselTectivenesp  increased  thereby,  and  although  more 
tiian  once  terribly  out  of  tune  last  night,  the  performance 
was  generally  sati^^factorj'.  The  imitations  of  barn-yard  fowls 
excited  great  merriment,  and  the  youns  and  small  gentleman 
distinguishing  himself  in  this  department,  made  a  feature  of 
his  performance. 

The  soloists  were  warmly  applauded,  Miss  Pearson  was  twice 
encored,  and  this  very  pleasing  and  skilful  vocalist  never  ap- 
peared to  better  advantage  than  on  that  evening.  She  exhi- 
bits a  thorough  knowledge  of  her  art. 

Messrs.  E.  &  G.  G.  Hook,  of  this  city,  have  just 
completed  a  very  large  Church  Organ — one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  of  their  many  noble  works — for  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Philadelphia.  The 
following  is  a  schedule  of  its  contents : 

It  has  three  Manuals,  each  of  which  extends  from  CC  to  G 
in  alt.,  tifty-six  notes;  and  a  Pedale  of  two  octaves,  from  CCC 
to  C,  twenty-iive  notes,  comprising  in  all  thirty-four  speaking 
stops  and  ten  mechanical  5tops.  and  has  upwards  ot  two  thou- 
sand pipes. 

The  plan  of  the  Org.nn  is  very  complete.  The  Swell  extends 
the  whole  compass  of  Manuals,  and  nearly  all  the  Stops  run 
through.  The  Case  is  built  of  chestnut,  in  the  Norman  style, 
from  a  design  by  .T.  Not,max.  Esq.,  of  Phila..  the  ArcLitect  of 
the  Church  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  edifice. 

It  i=  thirty-one  feet  high,  twenty-five  feet  wide,  eleven  feet 
deep,  and  contains  the  following  Stops  : — 

Great  Organ. — Double  Open  Diapason.  Grand  Open  Dia- 
pason. Gamba.  Stopped  Diapason  Bass.  Melodia.  Night 
Horn.  Principal.  Twelfth.  Fifteenth.  Sesquialtra.  Mix- 
ture.    Trumpet.     Clarion. 

CnoiR  Organ. — Open  Diapason.  Eolina.  Dulciana.  Stop- 
ped Diapason.  Gemshorn.  Flute  i  Chemined.  Piccolo.  Viol 
d'Amour.     Clarionet. 

Swell  Organ. — l?ourdon  B.ass  Bourdon  Treble.  Open  Di- 
apason. Stopped  Diapason.  Principal.  Yiolin.  Fifteenth. 
Cornet.  Yioldi  Gamba.  Hautboy.  Trumpet  Bass.  Trumpet 
Treble. 

Pedale. — Double  Open  Diapason.  Double  Dulciana.  Dou- 
ble Stopped  Diapason.    Violoncello. 

German  papers  announce  the  death  of  that  great 
singer  and  actress,  Madame  Schroedek-Devuient, 
whose  name  is  so  associated  with  Beethoven's  Fidelia, 
and  who  in  great  lyric  parts  is  said  to  have  been 
"  terribly  in  earnest."     She  was  born  in  1805. 

For  the  last  three  weeks  Messrs.  Simmons  &  Wil- 
cox, of  this  city,  h.ave  been  eng.aged  in  building  a 
new  Organ  in  the  King's  Chapel,  in  place  of  tlie  one 
which  has  been  in  use  in  that  church  for  upwards  of 
a  century.  During  this  period  the  choir  has  been 
obliged  to  perform  the  usual  church  music  without 
accompaniment. 

Everybody  who  has  had  any  experience  in  singing 
church  music,  knows  howmuoli  practice  and  training 
is  reiinisite  to  enable  a  tjuartet  to  keep  up  the  pitch, 
during  long  pieces  of  concerted  music,  es|)ecially 
where  frequent  and  difficult  modulations  occur.  Yet 
this  choir,  consisting  of  Misses  Wiiiteiiouse  and 
Ci.ouTMAN,  and  Messrs.  Ball  .and  Adaiis,  have 
succeeded  in  doing  this  in  a  manner  that  has  been  at 
once  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  their  hearers, 
while  their  execution  of  long  and  somewhat  elaborate 
Te  Dennis,  with  frequcrt  cliangcs  from  minor  to  ma- 
jor and  the  reverse,  has  lllled  many  listeners  with  de- 
light. Great  credit  is  due  not  only  to  the  singers 
themselves,  hut  to  their  conductor,  Mr.  Fraxic  How- 


ard, himself  the  author  of  much  excellent  chnrch 
music.  We  doubt  if  there-  are  many  choirs  capable 
of  equal  success. 


<^i& 
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Vienna. — The  members  of  the  royal  opera  or- 
chestra have  given  four  Philharmonic  Concerts  since 
the  first  of  January. . .  .  Salvi's  Italian  Opera,  at  the 
Theatre  an  der  Wien,  opened  the  season  with  Ros- 
sini's "  Siege  of  Corinth";  prime  donne,  Mmes.  La 
Grua  and  Lafon  ;  all  the  seats  already  t.aken  for  the 
season.      Norma,   Semiramide,    (with    Alboni,)  and 

Favorita  followed 11  Troratore  has  been  produced 

at  the  Roy.al   Opera  in  German At  the  second 

concert  of  the  Sing-academie,  AUcgri's  Miserere  was 
performed  ;  but  expectations  of  its  wonderful  effect 
were  disappointed  ;  this  is  found  only  in  the  Sistine 
chapel  at  Rome.  Much  more  impressive  were  a 
couple  of  choruses  by  Bach.  The  Hallelujah  from 
Handel's  Deborah,  Mendehsohn'sLunda  5/on,  Esser's 
Geistliehes  Ahendlied,  Julius  Mayer's  "  Cradle  Song," 
and  Schumann's  choruses  :  Unqeivisses  Licht,  and 
Haidem-bslein,  made  out  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Franz  Wild,  the  famous  German  tenor,  died  in 
Vienna,  Jan.  1.  We  translate  from  a  German  pa- 
per : 

"He  was  born  in  1792  at  Hollaf-run,  in  Lower 
Austria,  commenced  his  career  quite  early  as  a  choir 
boy,  and  went  over  to  the  Theatre  in  1811.  For 
thirty-six  years,  till  1847,  he  continued  on  the  stage, 
during  all  which  time  he  never  took  subordinate  or 
even  second  parts,  since  his  powerful,  sonorous  tenor 
voice  was  ti'uo  to  him  to  an  advanced  age.  After  re- 
tiring into  private  life  for  about  ten  years,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  an  impulse  to  come  before  the 
world  again,  and  the  veteran  of  sixty-six  years,  as  a 
singer  of  Lieder  in  concerts,  won  not  only  a  succes  d' 
estlme,  but  real  triumphs.  His  tone  had  still  the 
freshness  of  his  best  days,  and,  since  his  art  and 
method  were  preserved,  he  could  not  but  please  in 
spite  of  his  gray  hairs.  Wild's  voice  was  a  low 
tenor;  in  his  later  years  the  highest  tones  gave  out 
one  by  one  ;  while  the  middle  and  lower  registers 
retained  their  broad  and  mairowy  sound.  The  pow- 
erful chest  tone  of  Wild's  organ  was  a  great  rarity 
among  German  tenors.  The  man  was  thoroughly 
musical,  both  as  a  singer  formed  upon  an  excellent 
method,  and  as  the  representative  of  certain  parts 
full  of  fire  and  fervor.  He  was  especially  successful 
in  the  expression  of  passion  and  defiant  strength, 
these  finding  a  support  in  his  heroic  organ.  His 
figure  was  small,  but  regular,  Iiis  fice  expressive,  his 
hearing  noble.  Many  who  heard  him  sing  songs,  won- 
dered th.at  he  did  not  still  keep  to  the  stage,  since  his 
voice  was  so  beautiful  and  sounded  still  so  youthful. 
They  did  not  know  how  little  his  voice  could  be  re- 
lied on  ;  one  d.ay  he  had  his  full  voice,  and  the  next 
day  his  strength  would  forsake  him.  Wild  was  an 
energetic  old  man,  sympathizing,  and  fond  of  telling 
of  his  past  life."  (Hciss.iid  to  have  left  an  auto- 
biography, which  will  soon  appear).  "  In  his  earlier 
years  he  was  distinguished  for  his  defiant  resolution, 
which  ho  had  not  wholly  lost  in  his  old  age.  AVith 
his  savings  he  was  able  to  keep  house,  and  pass  the 
evening  of  his  life  free  from  care.  He  was  followed 
to  the  gi-ave  by  artists,  actors,  musicians  and  lovers 
of  music.  But  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  is  said 
to  have  sung  Schulicrt's  Serenade  in  a  circle  of 
friends  most  beautifully." 

At  the  Kiirnthncrthortlieatcr  new  o|icras  bv  Alex. 
Dreyschock  and  Randharligcr  have  been  produced. 
....Mine.  Clara  Schumann  gives  a  series  of  sub- 
scription concerts  this  winter,  and  is  to  take  up  her 
permanent  abode  in  Vienna  and  give  instruction. 

Prague. — Oflenbach's  operetta:  "  Orpheus  in  the 
I  ifernal  Regions "    pleased  nuicit  on  its   fii-st  ])cr- 
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formauce.. . .  .Dreyschock,  on  his  return  from  Vien- 
na, Jan.  6,  gave  a  brilliant  concert,  with  the  orehcstra 

of  the  Conservatoire Meyerbeer's  Pardon  de  Ploer- 

md  was  in  preparation  at  the  theatre. 

KoNiGSBEKO. — Herr  Mortier  de  Fontaine,  the  pi- 
anist, gave  recently  a  soiree,  in  which  he  played  two 
trios  of  Beethoven,  op.  70,  the  Sonata,  op.  110,  by 
the  same,  Bach's  A  minor  fugue,  and  a  scherzo  by 
Mendelssohn,  with  the  aid  of  other  artists.  An  air 
from  Handel's  Rinaldo,  and  songs  by  Schubert  and 
Schumann  were  sung. 

Halle. — On  the  13th  of  January,  the  third  con- 
cert of  the  BerggeseUschaft  (Miner's  Society,)  took 
place  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Franz.  Among 
the  larger  instrumental  pieces  were  Gade's  Sym- 
phony in  A  minor,  and  Spohr's  overture  to  Jessonda. 
Frl.  Dunneman  sang  an  air  from  Iphigenia,  Mendels- 
sohn's concert  aria  and  "  Spring-song,"  and  Mozart's 
"  Violet,"  with  great  acceptance. 

Weimar. — The  papers  say  that  Liszt  is  soon  to 
leave  his  Goethe-like  position  here  forever.  As  to 
which  way  he  will  turn,  reports  differ.  Some  say 
that  this  morning  of  "  the  Fntnre  "  is  about  to  dawn 
on  Rome ;  others,  that  he  is  to  take  some  musical  po- 
sition at  the  court  of  Munich  ;  others,  that  he  is  to 
be  capellmeister  at  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Berlin,  since 
Meyerbeer  scarcely  exercises  the  duties  of  that  office, 
but  spends  most  of  his  time  in  Paris. 


Paris. — {From  Correspondence  of  the  London  Musi- 
cal World,  Feb.  8.) — Two  new  operatic  works  have 
been  brought  out,  or,  rather,  one  is  announced,  and 
the  other  brought  out,  to  vary  the  bill  of  fare  offered 
lately  to  the  playgoing  portion  of  the  Parisian  world. 
The  one  brought  out  is  the  Soman  d'Elvire  of  Am- 
broise  Thomas,  at  the  Opera-Comique.  The  other 
is  the  Philemon  et  Baucis  of  M.  Charles  Gounod,  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique.  The  parts  are  thus  distribu- 
ted :  Baucis,  Madame  Miolan-Carvalho  ;  Une  Bac- 
chante, Mdlle.  Marie  Sax;  Jupiter,  M.  Battaille ; 
Vulcain,  M.  Balanque;  Philemon,  M.  Fromant. 
The  Bouffes-Parisiens  announces  also  its  Rivue  de 
Carnaval,  preceded  by  an  operetta  entitled  Bonne 
Etoile  by  Leo  Delibes. 

The  Socie'te'  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  have 
decided  that  the  election  of  a  new  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra shall  be  adjourned  till  the  general  assembly 
(which  takes  place  every  year  after  the  concerts  are 
over),  and  the  committtee  have  begged  M.  Filmant 
to  preside  over  the  meetings  of  1860.  On  Sunday 
the  5th  the  second  concert  took  place. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Eveening  Gaztte,  "Jack 
Rugby,"  gives  a  pleasant  description  of  Richard 
Wagner  and  the  impression  he  is  making  in  Paris. 
The  letter  is  dated  Feb.  16. 

He  has  given  three  grand  concerts  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  the  musical  world  has  been  enabled  to 
judge  for  itself  of  the  merits  of  the  "  music  of  the 
future."  A  short  time  before  his  public  appearance, 
his  overture  to  "  Tannhauser "  had  been  carefully 
studied,  and  rehearsed  by  the  Conservatoire.  Itwas 
rejected  as  unfit,  and  the  maestro  resolved  to  take  the 
responsibility  upon  his  own  shoulders  and  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  all  interested  in  his  struggles.  His  pro- 
gramme, composed  entirely  of  his  own  works,  com- 
prised tiie  overture  to  the  "  Phantom  ship,"  three 
pieces  from  "  Tannhauser " — the  entrance  of  the 
guests  into  Wartburg,  chorus ;  the  pilgrimage  of 
Tannhiiuser  to  Rome,  chorus  ;  and  the  overture,  the 
instrumental  introduction  to  "  Tristan  and  Iseult,"  a 
new  work,  by  some  considered  Wagner's  best ;  the 
introduction,  wedding  march,  and  cpithalamium  in 
"  Lohengrin,"  the  two  latter  with  chorus,  and  a  song 
the  "  Evening  Star,"  from  "  Tannhauser."  Crowd- 
ed houses  listened  to  his  three  concerts,  and  the 
applause  was  copious,  and  satisfactory. 

Richard  Wagner,  who  is  about  47  years  of  age,  is 
a  tall,  lean,  dry  man  in  general  appearance,  like  a 
country  schoolmaster,  or  a  raethodist  passon.  His 
head  is  large,  the  forehead  very  widely  developed, 
his  hair  dark,  and  brushed  back  a  la  chinoise,  if  the 
expression  may  be  applied  to  a  man's  coiffure.  His 
eyes  are  small,  and  he  wears  spectacles.  The  lower 
part  of  his  face  is  narrow,  tlie  month  small  and  re- 
ceding, but  his  chin  is  square  and  represents  consid- 
erable firmness.     He  is  timid  in  his  manner,  and  very 


childish  in  the  expression  of  his  delight  at  applause, 
turning  his  back  to  the  audience  and  clapping  his 
hands  with  great  glee.  When  facing  the  audience, 
he  seems  somewhat  desirous  of  preserving  a  sober 
countenance,  but  his  joy,  in  acknowledging  the  ap- 
probation of  his  public,  is  with  difficulty  restrained. 
He  endeavors  to  push  the  rising  smile  back  into  the 
innermost  recesses  of  his  being,  by  crooking  the  first 
finger  of  his  left  hand  and  laying  it  upon  his  lips,  a 
favorite  gesture  with  him,  and  one  that  gives  him  a 
very  profound  and  magisterial  appearance.  His  or- 
chestra was  large,  numbering  about  200,  and  his 
chorus  sufficiently  fnll  for  the  requirements  of  his 
concert.  He  conducted  without  notes,  and  from  the 
very  first  strain,  it  was  evident  that  he  is  a  remark- 
able leader.  It  is  rare  to  see  such  extraordinary  at- 
tention to  minute  details  of  execution,  such  plasticity 
of  an  orchestra,  such  wonderful  light  and  shade,  as 
that  which  he  was  enabled  to  exhibit  by  the  magic 
power  which  seemed  to  animate  his  baton.  'The 
orchestra  sang  as  one  voice ;  its  sound  rose  and  fell 
as  if  Wagner  was  performing  himself  upon  all  the 
instruments  at  once ;  it  was  wonderful  to  witness  a 
couple  of  hundred  men  scrimmaging  away  with  such 
unity.  And  Wagner  seemed  to  do  it  all  with  his 
little  white  stick.  The  overture  to  the  "  Phantom 
Ship,"  was  a  musical  resume  of  the  whole  legend  of 
the  "  Flying  Dutchman."  I  think  that  it  did  not,  as 
a  whole,  please.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  applause 
it  elicited  was  rather  bestowed  from  motives  of  as- 
tonishment at  the  orchestral  efforts,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  great  masses  of  sonorous  harmony,  than  from 
any  sentiment  of  pleasure  at  a  new  and  striking  mel- 
ody. Such  was  my  impression  at  least,  at  the  first 
concert.  At  the  second  it  pleased  me  more.  The 
selections  from  "  Tannhauser "  were  more  general- 
ly liked.  The  march  of  the  guests  at  Wartburg,  and 
chorus,  being  interrupted  by  applause,  and  at  the 
second  concert  rapturously  encored.  'The  overture 
to  Tannhauser  was  intensely  effective,  and  the  song, 
Evening  Star,  admirably  sung  by  Lefort,  highly  ap- 
plauded and  encored.  "  Tristan  and  Iseult,"  in 
which  the  struggles  of  a  young  couple  against  an 
illicit  love,  with  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  lovers  by 
their  unholy  passion,  are  depicted,  fell  into  the  cate- 
gory of  the  Phantom  Ship  overture.  It  did  not  take 
readily  with  the  audience  ;  bnt  the  comparative  cold- 
ness which  greeted  this  piece  was  amply  compensated 
for  by  the  delight  with  which  the  selections  from  Lo- 
hengrin were  received.  The  introduction,  I  can  only 
describe  as  a  symphonic  dream  of  haschish ;  the  ap- 
plause was  not  noisy,  but  the  impression  none  the 
less  profound.  The  .chorus  was  badly  drilled,  and 
failed  to  give  the  effect  to  the  music  of  which  it  is 
capable.  However,  these  matters  were  improved  at 
the  second  concert,  and  the  vocal  concerted  pieces 
received  their  meed  of  approbation.  Of  course  opin- 
ions were  greatly  divided,  and  between  the  parts, 
there  was  much  loud  talking  in  the  lobbies,  both  pro 
and  con. 

Florence. — A  correspondent  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Picayune,  Feb.  4,  writes  : 

On  Sunday  last.  Miss  Chapman,  of  Boston,  made 
her  debut  before  an  Italian  audience,  at  a  concert  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  was  favorably  receiv- 
ed. She  sang  a  "  Padre  Nostro,"  words  by  Dante, 
and  music  by  Professor  Biaggi.  With  the  poetry 
certainly  no  fault  can  be  found,  but  Biaggi  has  made 
a  miserable  attempt  at  sacred  music.  The  compo- 
sition was  executed  fully  as  well  as  its  merits  deserv- 
ed. Nature  has  endowed  Miss  Chapman  with  a  fine 
face,  person  and  voice.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Art 
in  which  she  is  yet  a  novice  will  finish  satisfactor- 
ily that  which  has  been  so  well  begun.  The  yonng 
lady  has  many  well  wishers.  Wonderful  was  the 
piano-forte  performance  of  Buonamici,  a  lad  of 
twelve.  His  execution  of  Thalberg's  Fantasias  upon 
motives  from  the  operas  of  "  Lucrezia  Borgia  "  and 
"  Elisir  d'Amore,"  passed  understanding.  Already 
he  possesses  great  power  and  a  surprising  delicacy 
of  touch.  Young  Buonamici,  whose  personale  is 
likewise  pleasing,  is  without  doubt  destined  to  be- 
come a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  musical 
firmament.  The  Philharmonic  orchestra,  composed 
as  it  is  of  admirable  artists,  interprets  Beethoven  and 
the  German  masters  in  a  masterly  manner.  It  is 
not  true  that  Italians  dislike  classical  music,  and 
fail  to  render  it  understandingly.  Never  have  I 
heard  better  performances  of  the  German  classics 
than  at  the  matinees  musicalcs  given  once  a  fortnight 
by  Giovachini,  the  celebrated  violinist,  to  his  friends. 
All  is  done  "con  amore,"  and  from  solos  to  oc- 
tettes there  is  little  left  to  be  desired  in  appreciation 
of  the  musical  sentiment.  The  piano  is  generally 
entrusted  to  ladies,  dilettanti  of  much  talent.  A 
Russian  princess  sang  at  one  of  these  mafine'es,  with 
good  style  and  execution,  though  possessing  a  voice 
of  very  limited  power. 
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Musio  etMail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  conyeyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  be  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles;  beyond  that,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Moss-grown  Cot.     Song  and  Chorus. 

T.  B.  Bishop.  25 
A  graceful,  singable  melody,  with  suflacient  origi- 
nality to  make  it  attractive. 

Swifter  than  the  swallow's  flight.     Song. 

Emile  Berger,  25 
Why  don't  he  tell  rae  so  ?     Song.        "        "        25 

These  two  compositions  of  a  new  London  song  wri- 
ter have  found  special  favor  with  the  English  public, 
and  deserve  to  be  vridely  known. 

Only  waiting.  Song  and  Chorns.    W.  T.  Tinsley.  25 

An  old  man  in  a  workhouse  was  asked  what  he  was 
doing.  His  reply  was,  "Only  waiting."  This  inci- 
dent has  furnished  the  theme  of  a  neat  and  pretty  lit- 
tle poem,  to  which  a  taking  melody  has  been  added. 

O  gloriosa  domina,  in  D.     4  roices.     LamhiUotte.  50 

Tantum  ergo,  in  F.  "  "  50 

The  sacred  compositions  of  the  Abbe  Lambillotte 
have  enjoyed  the  greatest  possible  popularity  among 
the  Catholic  choirs  of  France,  his  native  country. 
They  are  very  melodious,  well  calculated  to  display 
the  voice  and  easy  to  be  sung. 

Where  the  rippling  streamlet  flows.    Duet. 

Stephen  Glover.  50 
As  the  old  compositions  of  this  favorite  anthor  be- 
came too  familiar  to  please  any  longer,  he  takes  care 
to  furnish  new  one.'^  to  take  their  places  in  the  favor 
of  the  public.  This  duet  is  eminently  pleasing,  and 
can  be  strongly  recommended. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Shooting  Stars.    (Les  Etoiles  filantes.)     Caprice 
poetique.  Alfred  Quidant.  40 

After  the  '*  Etude  Galop  "  of  this  composer  has  met 
such  immense  success^  amateurs  will  be  curious  to 
make  the  acqaintance  of  another  work  of  his,  which 
enjoys  an  almost  equal  celebrity  abroad.  This  Caprice 
is  different  in  style  from  the  well-known  dashing  Galop 
but  not  less  interesting,  effective  and  original. 

The  Exile  and  the  Swallow.    Nocturne. 

E.  Gregoir.  25 

Everybody  knows  a  charming  piece  by  Croisez,  por- 
traying the  cheerful  twittering  and  chirping  of  a  swal- 
low and  the  doleful  lay  of  a  prisoner  who  listens  to  it 
in  bis  dreary  solitude.  This  Nocturne  has  a  similar 
subject.  An  exile  from  his  native  country  observes 
the  swallows  flying  towards  it,  and  expresses  his  feel- 
ings in  a  beautiful,  sad  melody. 


Austrian  Tattoo  Polka. 


B.  Set  25 


A  miliiary  Polka  of  much  spirit,  which  has  been  a 
great  favorite  with  the  dancing  public  through  this 
season. 

Dreams  on  the  Ocean,  Waltzes,  for  Violin  and 
Piano.  J.  Gungl.  35 

One  of  the  best  of  modern  German  waltzes.  The 
arrangement  ts  original. 

Books. 

250  East  Voluntaries  and  Interludes. 
Eor  the  Organ,  Melodeon,  Seraphine,  &.c.  By 
JohnZundel.  1,50 

This  volume  contains  twelve  opening  voluntaries, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty -nine  interludes.  It  is  su- 
perior as  a  collection  of  good  organ  music  and  furnish- 
es, at  a  very  low  price,  a  great  variety  from  which  the 
beginner  can  select,  and  old  players,  even,  find  exceed- 
ingly useful. 
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Translated  for  tliia  Journal. 

Mozart's  Magic  Flute. 

BY   A.    OULIBICHEFP. 

(Concluded  from  page  403.) 

The  consecration  begins.  We  see  before  us 
the  as  yet  closed  gates  of  the  place  appointed  for 
the  probations ;  and  here  we  come  suddenly  upon 
the  most  extraordinary  page,  perhaps,  which  any- 
where occurs  in  the  most  striking  works  of  Mo- 
zart. This  miracle  of  composition  must  be  ex- 
amined with  all  the  attention  it  deserves.  First 
we  give  the  text : 

He,  who  walks  through  these  paths  full  of  difficulties, 

Becomes  pure  through  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth. 

If  he  Death's  terrors  can  o'ercorae. 

He  wings  his  flight  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Illumined,  then  will  he  be  in  the  state 

To  dedicate  himself  entirely  to  the  mysteries  of  Isis. 

The  sort  of  allegory  contained  in  this  strophe 
of  six  lines  is  so  clear,  that  it  ceases  to  be  an  alle- 
gory. The  way  sown  with  difficulties  is  life  :  the 
reward  promised  to  those  who  go  bravely  through 
it,  is  the  revelation  of  all  the  mysteries  to  which 
the  grave  is  the  key.  Pure  Christian  doctrines 
and  promises. 

Mozart,  as  well  as  Tamino,  found  himself  at 
the  end  of  his  career.  The  awful  gates,  through 
which  none  pass  but  once,  were  soon  to  close  be- 
hind them.  And  here  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
the  persons  set  to  sing  this  text  were  of  a  very 
problematical  nature.  In  the  libretto  they  are 
briefly  styled :  Zwei  geharnischte  Manner  (two 
men  in  armor).  They  appear  with  close  visors 
and  flaming  swords  —  a  title  and  attributes,  which 
leave  a  pretty  wide  field  to  the  imagination. 
May  one  not  believe  he  sees  in  them  the  shado'iV 
of  that  other  phantom,  which  already  draws  nigh 
to  announce  to  Mozart  his  last  hour  and  to  order 
his  last  work ! 

When  we  consider,  that  the  working  up  of 
this  piece,  the  composition  of  such  a  text,  is  wholly 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  lyric  drama, 
and  that  it  sounds  altogether  strange  in  theatre 
music,  we  can  hardly  help  supposing  that  Mozart 
thought  far  more  of  the  allegorical  sense  of  the 
words,  than  of  their  direct  meaning ;  i.  e.,  far 
more  of  himself  than  of  his  opera. 

As  all  religious  mysteries  have  this  in  com- 
mon, both  with  each  other,  and  with  most  human 
institutions,  that  time  lends  them  their  most  sol- 
emn sanctity,  so  Mozart  seems  to  have  considered 
it  of  first  importance  here  to  awaken  in  his  hear- 
ers the  feeling  of  a  high  antiquity.  He  went 
back  to  the  first  centuries  of  music,  to  find  a  form 
of  song  that  answered  to  this  purpose :  but  in- 
stead of  imitating  the  style  of  those  remote 
epochs,  he  deemed  it  a  much  surer  way  to  choose 
a  melody  already  in  existence,  an  old  choral  mel- 
ody :  Christ,  unser  Herr,  zum  Jordan  kam,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Wolf  Heinz,  a  composer  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  who  had  himself  found  it  proba- 
bly in  the  original  songs  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Heavens,  what  a  Chorale  !     The  psalmodizing  at 


an  extremely  mournful  funeral,  so  exceedingly 
Gothic,  so  entirely  covered  up  with  dust,  and  run- 
ning counter  to  all  habits  of  a  modern  ear  !  And 
in  order  to  heighten  this  ungracious  character  of 
antiquity,  the  composer  has  let  the  Chorale  be 
sung  by  tenor  and  bass  from  beginning  to  end  in 
octaves.  It  would  not  do  for  any  anachronism  to 
creep  in  between  melody  and  accompaniment. 
Tlie  piece  had  to  represent  a  form  of  composition, 
known  from  the  fifteenth  century  down,  a  Choral 
song  in  contrapuntal  fugues.  But  since  no  other 
voice  parts  were  to  be  added  to  the  canto  fermo, 
but  the  powers  of  a  full  orchestra  opposed  to  it, 
and  since  neither  the  15th  nor  the  16th  century 
oflered  any  pattern  of  instrumental  parts  worth 
imitating,  Mozart  borrowed  the  thought  for  his 
accompaniment  from  the  true  founder  of  this 
style,  from  John  Sebastian  Bach,  who,  as  the 
Abbe  Stadler  says,  had  borrowed  it  from  Heinz. 
From  these  various  borrowings  arose  a  piece  of 
such  effect  as  neither  Heinz,  nor  Bach,  nor  any 
one  had  ever  thought  of:  an  exceedingly  roman- 
tic and  imaginative  composition  ;  original,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  had  been  borrowed  from 
another  age  of  music ;  new,  because  nothing 
seemed  older  than  it  did  ;  theatrical  and  illusive 
in  tlie  highest  degree,  as  regards  the  situation, 
because  it  is  pure  church  music ;  an  abstract  of 
all  harmonic  knowledge ;  a  master-piece  of  mod- 
ern instrumentation,  and  taken  as  a  whole  a 
wonder-work  of  poetry.  Was  there  ever  heard 
a  more  mournful  psalm-singing  than  these  two 
voices,  strengthened  by  the  roaring  voices  of  the 
trombones,  and  supported  by  the  whole  choir  of 
wind  instruments  ?  The  mysterious  pair  sing  on 
by  themselves,  while  the  themes  of  the  fugue,  on 
their  side  also  independent,  catch  in  like  the 
wheels  of  a  watch,  which  goes  on  and  on,  while 
on  its  face  you  see  neither  hands  nor  numbers. 
The  terror  creeps  in  slowly  into  the  quartet  of 
strings ;  it  spreads  and  communicates  itself  from 
part  to  part,  runs  over  from  one  instrument  into 
another.  It  winds  out  from  the  orchestra  like  a 
death  lament,  which  the  echoes  of  the  imitation, 
in  dull  whimperings,  in  stifled  sobs,  bear  off  into 
the  infinite.  The  spectacle  awakened  in  the 
soul's  eyes  by  this  strange,  dying  away  music, 
mingles  itself  gradually  with  that  on  the  stage 
and  produces  a  sort  of  intellectual  phantasmago- 
ria. The  dark  men  take  on  a  resemblance  to 
those  forms  which  one  sees  lying  on  the  tombs  of 
old  knights.  They  have  arisen  from  their  stony 
bed,  to  intone  an  ancient  litany ;  their  swords 
burn  in  the  place  of  wax  tapers.  With  them 
the  spirit  of  their  age  has  risen  and  hovers  over 
the  audience ;  an  indescribable  feeling  of  what 
was,  long,  long  before  us,  penetrates  the  soul; 
and  yet  we  feel,  in  spite  of  this  sort  of  magnetic 
vision  or  retrospective  clairvoyance,  which  neith- 
er the  poetry  of  words  nor  jny  other  poetry  can 
approach  even  at  a  distance,  —  we  feel  that  im- 
passable interval,  which  separates  us  from  every 
extinct  life  of  the  past,  into  which  the  music  in- 
troduces us  anew.  We  feel  the  whole  depth  of 
the  light,  in  which  it  loses  itself. 


Such  was  at  that  time  the  fearful  spell  exerted 
over  Mozart  by  a  fixed  idea,  that  even  in  the  the- 
atre, in  a  Schikaneder  opera,  and  apropos  of  I 
know  not  what  sort  of  absurd  mysteries,  he  sud- 
denly intoned  the  hymn  of  the  departed  with  a 
voice,  which  never  had  been  heard  from  him  till 
then,  and  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  grave 
vaults  of  a  church. 

Until  now  Tamino's  magic  instrument,  the 
flute,  had  exercised  no  influence  upon  the  action 
of  the  drapia,  and  had  been  of  no  great  use  to 
the  composer.  It  had  only  served  in  Sarastro's 
menagerie.  But  now  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  end,  this  flute  gives,  although  indirectly,  op- 
portunity for  a  fine  lyrical  moment.  Pamina, 
who  has  received  permission  to  share  the  dangers 
and  the  glory  of  the  probation  with  her  lover, 
finds  him  at  the  moment  when  the  fateful  gates 
are  about  to  open.  She  relates  to  him  in  very 
good  declamatory  and  harmonious  expressions, 
that  her  father  of  blessed  memory  made  this 
flute  out  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak  a  thousand  years 
old,  in  a  Sabbath  night,  by  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning. This  melodious  talisman  is  to  protect  the 
henceforth  inseparable  lovers,  against  death  and 
the  terrors  which  they  have  to  meet  on  their 
way.  So  soon  as  Pamina  has  arrived  at  the  last 
two  verses  of  her  lyrical  monologue  :  Wir  tcan- 
dern  durch  des  Tones  Macht,  &c.  (We  wander 
through  the  power  of  tone),  Tamino  and  the  two 
armed  men  fall  into  the  text  with  her,  whereby 
arises  a  Quartet.  The  problem,  which  Mozart 
seems  to  have  had  in  mind  in  this  situation,  con- 
sisted in  inquiring  under  what  new  point  of  view 
the  great  question  of  death  admitted  of  being 
presented,  when  devotion  and  faith  in  a  virtu- 
ous love  (personified  in  Pamina)  and  the  sublime 
revelations  of  harmony  (personified  in  Tamino, 
the  possessor  of  the  magic  flute)  are  supported 
by  the  promises  of  religion.  Since  he  had  to  cel- 
ebrate the  power  of  his  Art,  he  developed  all  its 
enchantments  in  a  space  of  two  and  twenty  bars. 
I  will  not  waste  my  ink  upon  admiring  comments 
on  this  sublime  Quartet.  One  must  read  it 
throuo-h  himself;  for  music  of  this  sort  enchants 
the  eye  almost  as  much  as  it  ravishes  the  car. 

One  thing  is  to  be  remarked,  which,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  proves  how  much  Mozart  despised  the  di- 
rect and  positive  intentions  of  the  libretto.  The 
Choral,  with  the  fugue  and  the  quartet  which 
followed,  were  to  form  nothing  but  the  preface 
or  prospectus  to  the  mysteries  of  Isis.  The  poet 
has  saved  up  these  scenes,  like  stones,  for  distri- 
bution among  the  spectacle-loving  multitude. 
While  therefore  Schikaneder  is  busy  in  preparing 
his  mysteries,  the  composer  accomplishes  his  in 
the  score.  Already  has  the  music  told  us  all,  be- 
fore we  have  seen  anything;  already  has  the 
power  of  harmony  revealed  all  to  the  hearers, 
ere  Tamino  puts  the  magic  instrument  to  his  lips. 
The  moment  that  the  mysteries  become  visible, 
they  withdraw  themselves  from  the  music,  which 
suddenly  sinks  to  utter  insignificance,  as  if  in 
obedience  to  the  machinist's  whistle,  putting  itscll 
upon  the  same  level  as  the  wretched,  childish 
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spectacle.  We  see  the  trial  ia  the  fire  and  in  the 
water  behind  an  iron  lattice ;  a  revolving  sheet 
( f  linen ;  red  and  yellow  painted  flames,  rising 
and  fallincr ;  and  then  the  maestro  rests.  We 
I  hear  a  meagre  flute  solo,  which  nowadays  would 
be  a  trifle  even  for  beginners ;  a  vocal  duet  in 
sweetish  thirds;  then  a  noisy /nn/ara,  which  an- 
nounces the  triumph  of  the  initiates,  and  irightens 
the  composer  out  of  his  nap.     That  is  all. 

And  now  we  have  room  made  for  the  bird- 
catcher,  who  is  in  great  haste ;  for  he  must  first 
hang  himself,  then  make  acquaintance  with  his 
wife,  and  finally  commend  himself  to  the  good 
graces  of  the  boxes  and  parterre.  To  conduct  all 
this  to  a  good  end,  we  have  an  aria  in  6-8  meas- 
ure, and  a  duet  on  the  syllable  Pa,  the  initial  let- 
ters of  his  worthy  name.  This  aria  pleases  us 
better  than  all  that  Papageno  has  sung  before. 
It  is  even  now  quite  prett}-.  Happy  motives,  in- 
genious intentions,  and  an  accompaniment  with 
sauce  piquante,  which  doubtless  has  been  stolen 
from  Mozart  by  Rossini.  The  Duet  is  a  sort  of 
child's  play,  to  which  a  droll  text  and  the  comical 
cut  of  the  rhythm  lend  a  somewhat  original 
sprightliness. 

The  Queen  of  the  Night,  with  Monostatos  and 
her  three  ladles,  approaches  the  temple.  A 
gloomy  minor  key,  an  in.strumental  theme,  with 
a  muffled  i-oar,  like  that  which  precedes  a  storm, 
betoken  some  kind  of  a  catastrophe.  A  fine  en- 
semble of  the  voices,  answering  to  this  subterra- 
nean ferment.  The  oath  of  revenge  is  taken  in 
the  voice  parts  in  long  and  majestic  chords,  but 
always  amid  threatening  and  admirably  sustained 
orchestral  figures.  Suddenly  a  flash  of  lightning, 
a  musical  explosion,  out  of  a  heart-rending 
chord,  strikes  the  Queen  and  her  train,  who 
shriek  in  unison  over  their  downfall  and  disap- 
pear. Light  follows  the  darkness,  a  divine  har- 
mony the  shriek  of  despair.  The  chorus  of  the 
initiated,  which  this  time  is  composed  of  all  four 
parts,  greets  the  new  brother  in  a  language  which 
expresses  the  palingenesian  result  of  the  initia- 
tion, the  shining  life  of  repose,  of  mildness,  of 
sublime,  pure  meditation,  which  the  young  heir 
of  Sarastro  has  just  won.  This  concluding  cho- 
rus contains  the  hidden  sense  of  the  opera,  and 
even  alludes  to  it  through  its  text.  Tamino  — 
Mozart  —  sees  the  goal  of  his  miraculous  ca- 
reer. The  difEculties  of  the  way.  have  been 
great;  innumerable  and  almost  surpassing  a 
mortal's  yiowers  were  the  labors  which  have 
proved  his  steadfastness.  These  difficulties  he 
has  overcome ;  and  from  these  trials  he  has  come 
forth  in  a  manner  that  has  won  him  the  approval 
of  Him  who  had  sent  him  among  mankind. 
Glory  to  the  unterrified  missionary,  peace  to  the 
exhausted  wanderer ! 


The  Diarist  Abroad. 

NOTES.       (BERLIN,  FEB.  1860.) 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Feb.  4,  brings  an  extract  from 
Oulibicheff  upon  Mozart's  ZaubcrJJotc.  I  .im  sorry 
to  see  that  autlior  ever  quoted  as  an  autiiority  in  mu- 
sical biogv.iphy.  I  enjoy  his  sharpness,  bis  earnest- 
ness, his  entlnisiasm,  liis  taste,  his  exquisite  style  in 
his  criticisms  and  descriptions  of  musical  works  ;  but 
as  a  writer  of  tlie  history  of  the  art  he  is  not,  nor, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  could  he 
be,  one  on  whom,  for  the  minutia3  of  biography,  we 
can  place  dependence.  He  was  a  man  of  extremely 
one-sided  views,  careless  in  citing  facts,  and  so  under 
the  influence  of  his  pre-conceived  notions,  that  his 
pictures  are  but  too  often  colored  and  shaded  by  his 


fancy,  and  give  an  entirely  false  impression.  I  sup- 
pose the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  now  in  session  is 
composed  of  as  respectable  a  body  of  gentlemen  as 
will  be  found  in  any  Senate  chamber  in  the  Union. 
Yet  how  easily  could  a  Kembrandt,  by  a  judicious  use 
of  lights  and  shadows,  give  a  view  of  that  airy,  light 
room,  which  should  impress  the  beholder  as  a  place 
of  secret  conclave,  and,  still  retaining  the  features  of 
those  gentlemen,  give  them  the  air  of  savage  conspir- 
ators, having  ruin  and  death  in  their  minds,  instead  of 
the  general  welfare  and  public  good,  for  which  doubt 
less  they  alone  strive. 

In  OulibichefTs  sketch  of  Beethoven,  we  have  a 
picture  which  I  hold  to  be  farther  from  the  truth  dian 
any  ever  drawn  of  the  great  composer.  In  this  Life 
of  Mozart,  he  could  not  get  so  entirely  off  the  riglit 
track,  since  he  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
the  materials  in  Nissen's  work,  which  might  well 
have  the  old  French  title  "  Mcmoires pour  servir,"  &c. 

I  quote  but  a  sentence  or  two  of  the  extract  from 
OulibichefTs  book  in  question,  wishing,  however,  that 
the  reader  would  peruse  the  whole  once  more. 

After  the  Russian's  short  description  of  the  "Magic 
Flute,"  he  goes  on  :  "  For  the  first  time  a  prodigious 
popularity  invests  this  famous  name,"  &c.  Again, 
"  Tliey  told  us,  Mozart  was  tlio  first  who  made  mer- 
ry!?) over  the  applause  f!)  with  which  his  opera 
was  for  the  most  part  received  ;  among  his  intimate 
companions  he  almost  died  witli  laughing  (?) ". 
From  Oulibichcff's  own  authorities,  all  of  which 
(with  the  exception  of  Niemtschek,  wliich  he  may 
have  had)  are  in  the  Boston  Library,  the  falsity  of 
the  picture  which  lie  has  made  (in  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces upon  the  mind  of  the  reader)  may  be  easily 
shown.  That  Schikaneder  was  a  "Lump"  (scamp), 
as  Mozart  called  him,  is  true  enough  ;  but  that  Mo- 
zart was  consciously  dcgi-ading  his  talents  I  have  yet 
to  learn.  One  fact  is  this,  that  at  that  time  on  tlie 
little  stages  of  Vienna  Magic  operas  were  the  fashion, 
and  Mozart  having  tried  his  hand  at  the  other  stylos  of 
operatic  writing,  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  on  the 
whole  rather  pleased  at  the  opportunity  of  showing 
his  powers  in  a  new  sphere.  A  long  translation  upon 
the  Requiem,  from  Jahn,  wbicli  I  will  send  you, 
will  throw  light  —  if  only  a  reflected  light  —  upon 
tlie  history  of  Mozart's  feelings  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  "  Magic  Flute."  Without  going 
into  the  task  of  sifting  and  an-anging  authorities  on 
this  matter,  let  Jahn  speak  —  a  man  whose  diligence 
and  judgment  in  collecting  and  using  materials  are 
astonishing.  Schikaneder  had  known  the  Mozarts 
in  Salzburg,  in  1780,  and  even  then  given  Wolfgang 
an  occasion  to  exert  his  talents  as  composer.  After- 
wards he  settled  in  Vienna,  and  fin.ally  obtained  pos- 
session of  tlie  litde  miserable  theatre  in  the  Freyhaus 
on  the  AVieden,  which,  after  a  while,  was  on  the 
point  of  being  closed.  Now  hear  Jahn,  and  compare 
his  careful  statement  with  the  Russian's  fine  fancies. 

"  This  (the  theatre  above  named)  now  passed  into 
his  (Schikancder's)  hands,  and,  in  these  narrow 
quarters,  but  little  better  than  a  bootli  at  a  fair,  ho 
had  the  wit  to  win  the  Vienna  public  through  low, 
popular  pieces  of  all  kinds,  especially  comic  operas. 
What  he  wanted  in  culture  —  he  a  mere  natural  man 
to  wliom  even  writing  and  reckoning  were  dif- 
ficult —  had  to  be  made  up  by  a  sound  mother-wit, 
practical  experience,  and  the  routine  of  the  stage ; 
his  assurance  vied  with  his  frivolity  and  in  every  ex- 
tremity ho  could  devise  a  means  of  escape.  To  sen- 
su.il  pleasures  he  was  devoted,  to  gluttony,  drinking, 
and  women,  a  parasite  or  prodigal  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  seldom,  spite  of  his  large  re- 
ceipts, hardly  pressed  by  creditors. 

"  On  one  of  these  occasions,  in  the  spring  of  1791 
—  some  go  so  far  as  to  give  May  7tli  as  the  date  — 
he  had  recourse  to  Mozart,  with  whom  he  had  re- 
newed the  old  acquaintance,  and  declared  to  him  that 
he  was  ruined,  unless  an   opera  of  great  attraction 


could  raise  him  once  more ;  he  had  a  surpassingly 
fine  subject  for  a  splendid  Magic  opera,  and  Moza  t 
was  just  the  man  to  compose  the  music.  Mozart's 
irresistible  inclination  for  dramatic  music  came  to  the 
aid  of  his  good-nature  and  readiness  to  help  anybody, 
and  also,  as  it  was  said,  the  influence  of  Madame 
Gerl ;  he  declared  himself  ready  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, adding,  '  If  we  have  a  maUieur,  I  can't  help  it, 
for  I  have  never  written  a  magic  opera.'  Thereupon 
Schikaneder  laid  before  him  the  text  to  the  '  Magic 
Flute,'  which,  however,  received  its  present  form  only 
after  essential  alterations  ;  and,  as  he  knew  that  Mo- 
zart, with  all  his  zeal,  was  hard  to  bring  to  actual 
writing,  he  gave  up  to  him  the  little  garden  pavilion 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  court  of  the  Freyhaus,  and 
close  by  the  theatre,  that  he  might  have  him  nudcr  his 
constant  influence.* 

"  Here  Mozart  composed  a  large  part  of  the  '  Magic 
Flute,'  Schikaneder  being  much  at  hand  to  discuss 
minutiae,  to  make  such  alterations  as  might  be  neces- 
sary and,  above  all,  to  see  that  his  own  part  was  suit- 
able for  him.  He  had  an  insignificant  bass  voice, 
widi  no  proper  cultivation,  had  however  some  musi- 
cal knowledge,  and  knew  how  to  sing  his  songs  with 
broadly  comic  eflTect.  Thoroughly  conscious  wherein 
his  power  of  producing  effects  lay,  he  would  accept 
nothing  but  melodies  of  simple,  popular  character, 
and  Mozart  had  the  good  nature  to  rewrite  them  un- 
til he  was  satisfied.  The  song,  '  Ein  Madchen  odcr 
Weibclien,'  he  is  said,  after  several  attempts,  finally 
to  have  written  from  a  melody  which  Schikaneder 
handed  over  to  him ;  the  duets  '  Be!  Mdnnern  '  and 
*  Papapeno,  Papar/eiia/  are  said  also  to  have  been  re" 
written  to  ideas  given  by  him.t 

"  Moreover  Schikaneder  took  care  to  keep  his 
composer  in  good  spirits.  He  not  only  had  him  oft- 
en for  his  guest  to  dine,  where  the  best  to  eat  and 
drink  "was  not  spared,  but  drew  him  into  the  sensual 
life  of  tliat  loose  and  frivolous  society  which  lie  fre- 
quented, and  to  which  that  Anton  Stadler  belonged, 
who  contrived  to  become  intimate  with  Mozart,  and 
in  so  rascally  a  manner  misused  his  good  nature.  It 
is  easy  to  see,  how  the  pressure  of  outward  circum- 
stances, the  increasing  want  of  his  family,  the  bitter- 
ness caused  by  the  mean  results  of  all  his  exertions, 
might,  for  the  moment,  make  Mozart  —  so  excitable, 
so  fond  of  amusing,  lively  society  —  more  ready  to 
be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  that  sensual  life,  to  which 
those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  bj'  the 
opera,  were  given  up  —  besides,  tlie  absence  of  his 
wife,  who  spent  this  summer  in  Baden,  might  have 
aided  in  this.  Yet,  it  is  only  these  few  months  of  in- 
tercourse with  Schikaneder,  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  exaggerated  pictures  of  Mozart's  looseness  of 
life,  and  undeservedly  stained  his  otherwise  unspot- 
ted name.  (Jahn  has  proved  previously  the  unsul- 
lied purity  of  of  Mozart  in  all  respects,  forwhich  ev- 
ery real  lover  of  Art  will  give  him  hearty  thanks.  It 
is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  Handel,  Bach,  Beethoven, 
also,  were  not  only  greater  than  all  their  contempora- 
ry musicians,  hut  also  purer.) 

"  While  Mozart  was  employed  upon  the  '  Magic 
Flute,'  DaPonte,  who  had  again  left  Vienna,  sought 
to  induce  him  to  accompany  him  to  London,  to  join 
him  in  the  service  of  the  Italian  Opera  there ;  but 
Mozart  demanded  six  months  time  for  the  completion 

*  Withiu  tVie  last  few  nioDth.=:  1  bave  Tisiteil  the  place  seve- 
ral times.  I  was  shown  a  pavilion,  as  the  one;  the  theati-e  was 
closed  more  than  fifty  years  ago. — A.  "VV.  T. 

t  The  substance  of  two  marginal  notes  by  J-ahn  to  this  pas- 
sage is  this  :  —  B.  F.  Becher  has?  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  song  ^'Ein  M;idchen,"  corrc-^ponds  to  a  part  of  the 
choral,  "  Praise  thou  the  Lord,  my  soul," 


'^-:t.^z 


Alois  Fiicbs  possessed  the  following  autograph  : 
Dear  "Wolfgang !  Meantime  I  send  back  your  Pa-pa-pay  which 
S'oms  to  me  about  right.     It  will  do  now.     Thia  evening  we 
will  see  each  other  beidenheimissten  beweisen  (^hich  1  do  not 
understand).  Thy,  D,  Schikakedee. 
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and  production  of  his  opera,  to  which  Da  Ponte  was 
unable  to  consent." 

[Passing  over  tlie  history  of  the  opera  Titus,  and 
the  join'ney  to  Prague,  I  resume  tlie  thread  of  the 
narrative  at  the  point  when  tlie  "  Magic  Flute  "  is 
finished.] 

'•  Sept.  28th,  Mozart  completed  the  Overture  and 
the  March,  which  serves  as  the  introduction  to  the 
second  act,  and  on  the  30th,  after  many  rehearsals, 
which  had  been  conducted  by  the  then  very  young 
Capellraeistcr  Henneberger,  the  first  performance 
took  place,  at  which  Mozart  himself  directed  at  the 
pianoforte,  and  Sussm.iyer  turned  over  the  leaves  for 
him.j: 

"  The  success  at  first  was  by  no  means  what  had 
been  expected,  and  after  the  first  act  Mozart  is  said 
to  have  gone  upon  the  stage  pale  and  confounded  to 
Schikaneder,  who  sought  to  comfort  him.  In  course 
of  the  second  act,  the  audience  recovered  from  its 
surprise,  and  at  the  close,  Mozart  was  called  out.  He 
had  hidden  himself,  and  they  were  obliged  to  hunt 
him  up,  and  it  was  only  after  strong  urging  that  he 
consented  to  appear,  certainly  not  from  modesty,  for 
splendid  triumphs  were  not  uncommon  with  him,  but 
from  wounded  pride,  from  dissatisfaction  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  public  had  seen  fit  to  acknowl- 
edge his  deserts.  At  the  second  performance,  next 
evening,  he  directed  again ;  thencefortli  Henneberger 
took  his  place.  Schikaneder  however  persisted  in 
repeating  it,  and  at  each  performance  the  applause 
increased,  and  very  soon  the  work  began  to  '  draw.' 
In  October  it  was  given  twenty-four  times." 

Here  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts  for  the  reader  to 
compare  with  the  description  given  by  Oulibichetf. 
I  have  no  fear  of  the  comparison.  A.  W.  T. 

t  la  ttie  autumn  I  had  the  ple.isure  of  making  the  acquain- 
tance of  C.istelli,  the  poet,  now  quite  an  old  geutleman. 
Something  was  said  at  whic-li  I  exclaimed,  "  So,  you  paw  the 
first  performance  of  the  M.igic  Fiute  "  "  Yes,"  said  Castel- 
li,  "  I  was  one  of  tlie  apes." — A.  W.  T. 


For  Dwight'S  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Beginning  of  the  End, 

^Concluded  from  page  402.) 

We  -were  glad  to  lot  our  "  Bettina"  ramble 
on  in  her  raptiis,  makinp;  her  bridge  of  pearls 
over  Iter  deep  blue  lake  of  thoushts  and  feelings, 

"  Von  Perlcn  baut  sich  eine  Briicke 

Hoch  liber  einen  grauen  See  ; 

Sie  baut  sich  auf  im  Augenblicke 

ITnd  schwindelnd  steigt  sie  in  die  Ilok." 

— Schiller. 
And  mingling  with  the  pearls  come  sometimes 
sharp,  cutting,  flinty  fragments,  and  even  bubbles 
light  as  air  and  rainbow-colored,  which  make  us 
laugh  gayly  and  gladly  as  children.  Sudi  as 
these  bubbles  fell  from  her  lips  as  we  entered  the 
concert  room,  for  the  crowd  was  of  course  sug- 
gestive to  her,  and  although  high  thoughts  and 
sublime  communings  had  just  been  hers  an  in- 
stant before,  with  the  true  many-sidedness  of 
that  brilliant  crystal  genius,  she  sparkled  and 
glowed  with  merrj','  good-natured  irony  and 
satire.  But  memory  is  so  treacherous  it  never 
keeps  the  things  it  should, — only  little  fragments 
as  faint  shadows  of  her  brilliant  talk  remain. 

"  Look  at  Miss  ***,"  she  said,  pointing  her  pro- 
gramme innocently  at  a  St.  Cecilia  looking  girl. 
"  She  asked  me  the  other  day  what  I  was  reading 
now,  and  looking  at  the  music  on  my  piano  stand, 
she  cried  .• 
"  '  Quintuor,  Piano,  E  flat,  R.  Schumann.  Cld ! 
the  greatest  trash  over  composed,  my  dear  !  Music 
is  an  aijrement,  not  a  passion  of  life,  and  that 
sort  of  stuff  makes  a  regular  integral  and  differ- 
ential calculus  of  the  whole  delicious  thing,  and 
gives  me  the  horrors.' 


"  Now  wbat  do  you  think  of  that,  my  bird,  my 
flower  ?     But  here  comes  G." 

"  Let  me  congratulate  you,"  said  G —  to  me, 
after  he  had  shaken  hands  with  us.  His  frank 
cordiality  and  unprofessing  but  prompt-acting 
friendliness  always  goes  straight  to  one's  heart. 

"  Yes "  cried  Csinka,  "  I  wish  we  all  had  as 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  I  tell  you  I'd  feel  pass- 
ing rich  if  I  were  like  Goldsmith's  parson  with 
forty  pounds  a  year." 

"  Why  don't  you  invest  ?"  asked  G. 

We  shouted,  in  defiance  of  all  conventional 
rules,  and  G —  bowed  himself  off  with  the  happy 
consciousness  of  having  made  a  mo/,  to  those  who 
could  understand  it  and  receive  the  bright  parti- 
colored arrow  of  humor,  full  in  the  centre  of  ap- 
preciation. 

"  There  are  the  A.'s  and  B.'s,"  said  Csinka. 
"  What  inexplicable  mysteries  are  such  musicians 
to  me,  mon  amie.  They  do  not  understand  one 
thought  in  the  music  they  execute  so  faultlessly, 
■ — that  is  using  the  word  execute  in  its  primitive 
sense,  and  even  a  little  in  its  murderous  one.  Now 
they  have  been  reared  on  this  divine  German 
instrumentation.  They  did  not  lie,  as  I  did  in 
childhood,  with  their  lips  close  to  the  Italian 
fountain,  drinking  in  the  wild  intoxicating  Ros- 
sini draught,  and  tossing  about  through  girlhood 
to  womanhood  on  every  mad  foam  crest  in  my 
musical  dreaming.  You  remember  the  old  Ger- 
man proverb  :  '  Triiume  sind  Schiiurae.' " 

"  Yes,  Csinka,  and  also  Bettina's  words :  '  If  I 
steal  any  longer  the  dreams  from  sleep,  then  my 
thoughts  will  become  foam  ;'  but  go  on." 

"  Eh  bien,  my  darling,  tell  mo  why  it  is  they 
play  this  music  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Schubert,  et  al. — master  it,  and  yet  it  is  never 
warmed  into  life — never  goes  beyond  the  keys 
and  hammers.  Alas,  nearly  all  executant  artists 
are  so :  few  discover  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Then  how  calm  they  are,  no  poetic  fire,  no  ex- 
haustion. Now  I  believe  we  must  lose  a  portion 
of  our  vitality  in  what  we  do,  or  what  use  is 
it?" 

The  quartet  in  C  minor.  Beethoven,  went  off 
finely,  and  tlie  Liszt  solo  for  piano  fi-om  Tann- 
hiiuser  was  cleverly  executed  by  Wolfsohn.  As 
this  solo  closed,  I  turned  to  my  companions,  whom 
I  wished  to  provoke  into  a  little  music  talk,  and 
said : 

"  This  is  more  positive  than  tliat  '  Lohengrin  ' 
music  we  hoard  together  last  Spring.  Wagner's 
music  more  than  any  other  composer's  expresses 
to  me  so  exactly  what  Marx  means  when  he  says, 
"  the  enigmatical  language  of  the  internal  twi- 
light." There  are  in  his  works  so  much  of  what 
Wordsworth  calls  "  Wandering  Utterances," 
which  excite  in  mo  half  sorrowful,  half  yearning 
feelings,  such  as  come  over  us  at  certain  moments 
wdion  we  seem  haunted  with  vague  momorios,  as 
if  wo  really  knew  that : 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star 
Ilatli  had  elsewhere  its  sciling, 
And  comcth  from  afar  ; 
Not  in  entire  forgetfuhiess 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory 

"  And  yet  he  is  unsatisfactory  :  he   sooms  so  un 
certain.      I  scarcely  know  whore  I  am.       One 
motive  after  another  seizes  on  me  and  T  grow  be- 
wildered in  the  chaos  of  thought : 
"Tlie  cell  of  Hearing, 
Intricate  Uliyrinth,  more  dread  for  thought 
To  enter  than  oracular  cavo," 


seems  not  merely  '  informed  by  one  spirit  Krial,' 
but  thronged  with,  '  voices,  shadows  and  images 
of  voice,'  and  it  .seems  only  in  my  confusion  as  if 
"  Earth  had  no  scheme. 
No  scale  of  moral  justice  to  unite 
Powers  that  survive  but  in  the  faintest  dream 
Of  memory." 
"  The  Opera  of  the  Future  !"  ejaculated  Nied- 
lich. 

"  The  Opera  of  the  Present !"  exclaimed 
Csinka,  "  really  and  truly  reflecting  back  from 
its  wizard  mirror  our  own  disjointed,  fiery  age, 
but  uncomprehended,  uniecognized,  for  the  child 
is  always  ignorant  of  its  own  image." 

"  That  glorious  Ode  !"  said  Niedlich  musingly; 
"  that  Ode  of  Wordsworth.  Is  it  not  a  prose 
symphony  in  itself  ?  Why  did  you  not  continue 
the  passage  ?  It  would  have  been  a  fitting  adjura- 
tion to  Wagner  : 

"  0  that  ye  might  stoop  to  bear 
Chains,  such  precious  chains  of  sight 
As  labored  minstrelsies  through  ages  wear  ! 
O  for  a  b.alance  fit  the  truth  to  tell 
Of  the  unsubstantial  pondered  well!" 
"  Glorious    is  it  not  ?      You   must   read   the 
whole  of  that  to  us,  after   the   concert   is   over, 
when  we  return  to  Csinka's." 

Csinka  was  having  her  reverie  also, 

"  Half  sorrowful,  half  yearning  feelings  !" 
She  repeated :  "  As  Joan  Paul  says  in  the  '  Kam- 
paner  Thai,'  strangers  born  upon  mountains,  we 
consume  in  the  lowly  places  of  this  existence- 
We  belong  to  higher  regions,  and  an  eternal  long- 
ing grows  in  our  hearts  at  music,  which  is  the 
Kuhreigen  of  our  native  Alps.'  But  I  cannot 
help  liking  the  Schumann  better  than  the  Wag- 
ner— both  are  vague  and  unfulfilled ;  I  do  not 
object  to  that — for  nature's  such  as  ours,  chafing 
restlessly  against  human  bounds  and  limits,  do 
not  weary  of  dim  foreshadowings  as  of  positives 
and  realities — but  Schumann  is  more  mystical, 
more  poetic.  He  rouses  all  the  superstition  of 
my  nature.  Who  is  it  that  calls  superstition  the 
very  mystery  of  Hope  ?  I  feel  so  much  more 
about  their  music  than  I  can  lalk.  But  their 
music  is  not  to  be  talked  of,  it  is  to  be  perceired." 
"  And  how  many  are  there  who  perceive  the 
truth  in  their  music  ?"  asked  Niedlich  with  a 
little  bitterness. 

"  True  souls  always  understand,  always  pene- 
trate the  '  dubious  twilight,' "  replied  Csinka  in 
her  gentlest  tones.  This  girl  Sphinx,  with  her 
two  natures,  the  one,  of  mad,  reckless  merriment, 
and  the  other  of  deep,  truthful,  inspired  feeling, 
rolling  like  two  glowing,  glorious  floods  side  by 
side  tlirough  her  being  !  "  Antiquity  must  dig- 
nify Schumann"  she  continued,  "before  all  hu- 
manity shall  recognize  him."  A  thought  under- 
lying or  interwoven  is  a  mystery  to  the  common 
mind,  and  common  minds  hate  mysteries.  Only 
the  souls  capable  of  reverie  and  altemtrissemcnt 
can  feel,  and  know,  and  believe  in  these  shadowy 
gleams  of  the  soul's  old  twilight  in  that  far  oil', 
beautiful  Past, — those  glorious  murmurs  of  that 
old  ocean,  that  immortal  sea  which  brought  us 
hither.  While  listening  to  their  music,  especially 
Schumann's,  I  recall  Petrarch's  burning  words  : 
"La  mcillcure  partio  dc  moi  s'cn  est  alMe  !" 
We  were  checked  in  our  talk  by  a  solo  of 
Vieuxtcmps,  Fantaisie  Caprice,  which  Ilohnstock 
played  delighinilly.  The  little  music  spirit 
which  pervaded  his  Stradnarius  was  as  Bettina 
sail,  of  Jacolii,  "  tendiT  as  a  rsyclio  newly  awak- 
ened," throbbing  with  feelings  and  emotions 
quite  new  to  her. 
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Then  followerl  the  Schumann  Quintet.  I  have 
not  entered  into  a  detailed  description  of  this  fine 
concert,  for  I  listened  that  night  more  with  heart 
and  soul,  than  mind  and  ears.  I  felt  dreamy  and 
vague,  my  whole  being  was  palpitating  and  ting- 
ling, it  was  as  if  electric  sparks  went  scintillating 
off  from  every  point.  The  music  rain  of  the 
quintet  poured  out  and  bathed  my  whole  quiver- 
ing soul  in  its  blessed  melody. 

At  the  close  of  the  Marche  Funebre,  Csinka 
leaned  towards  me,  her  large  brown  eyes  dilating 
with  emotion. 

"  What  completeness "  she  said,  "  in  that  ex- 
pression of  despair !  Did  you  ever  hear  any 
thing  so  utterly  funereal  ?  He  was  already 
decked  for  the  grave  when  he  wrote  that.  What 
a  solemn  comprehension  of  Death  it  brings  to  us 
on  its  '  waving  ocean  of  sound  I'  I  should  like 
to  hear  it  with  muffled  drums.  T  try  to  play  it 
on  the  piano,  but  in  vain  ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  create 
the  human  tones  of  the  violin  and  the  despairing 
cry  of  the  viola  with  the  ready  made  notes  of  the 
piano — but  I  have  to  content  myself  with  it — it 
serves  to  form  a  resemblance — a  shadow  of  those 
life-like  tones,  to  feed  my  craving  memory." 

I  put  my  lips  close  to  her  ear,  and  quoted  the 
beautiful  passage  of  Marx  which  her  last  words 
recalled  to  my  memory : 

"  The  artist  while  revelling  in  dreams  at  the 
piano  hears  other  voices ;  for  what  in  reality  is  the 
piano  to  him,  but  a  shadow  of  the  living  orches- 
tra ?  The  fantastic  masf{ue3  of  the  orchestra 
begin  to  move,  they  approach  him,  touching  him 
at  first  quite  softly,  then  pressing  forward  more 
and  more  impetuously;  they  play  around  and 
entice  him,  each  according  to  its  nature,  with  en- 
chanting loveliness ;  they  dance  around  him  with 
boisterous  frenzy,  and  he  rushes  amongst  them  on 
the  wings  of  his  instrument  with  daring  delight. 
Now  the  whole  kingdom  of  sound  begins  to  stir ; 
one  chorus  awaking  the  other,  the  voices  join 
with  caressing  tenderness,  and  the  piano-forte, 
which  had  aroused  every  thing,  pours  its  floods  of 
sounds  into  the  jubilant  concert  of  instruments 
and  voices.  Thus  the  dreamy  visions,  internally 
conceived  and  matured,  rush  as  two-fold  beings 
with  redoubled  delight  into  reality." 

A  few  evenings  after,  we  all  met  at  B.'s  fine 
lar'^e  piano-saloon,  and  the  courteous,  pleasant  host 
received  us  with  his  accustomed  kindliness. 

"  God  bless  you  word-musicians !"  said  Csinka, 
as  I  was  looking  over  her  music;  she  leaned 
ao^ainst  my  shoulder,  her  coroneted  temples 
crowned  as  yet  only  with  her  rich,  dark  hair,  but 
beneath  which  my  loving  appreciation  could  see 
the  Sappho  ivy  and  laurel  leaves  budding. 

"  That  passage  of  Mar.x,"  she  continued, 
which  you  quoted  the  other  evening,  did  me  so 
much  good.  It  sank  into  my  very  heart  like  dew 
on  dry  land,  and  set  me  to  stud3'ing.  No  lan- 
guor, no  dejection,  between  the  intervals  of  the 
esson  tread-raill,  but  earnest  labor.  Are  you  not 
happy  that  you'have  kindled  the  gray  ashes  up 
into  a  blaze  ?  I  took  up  these  things  the  next 
morning,  and  that  is  why  I  sent  for  you  to  meet 
me  here  to-night.  I  wanted  to  enjoy  with  you, 
before  you  left,  the  Bach  Concerto  for  three 
pianos,  and  this  Schumann  quartet  arranged  by 
Otto  Dresel  for  two  pianos.  I  have  been  binding 
myself  close  down  to  Bach,  almost  all  the  time 
since  we  were  together  the  other  evening." 

"  Bach  !"  I  said,  "  the  great  keystone  Master  of 
exact  and  positive  music  !  Weary  work,  is  it  not, 


for  such  a  rhapsodist  as  you  ?"  and  I  smoothed 
down  the  dark  bands  of  hair  on  either  side  of  her 
fine  brow,  with  reverential  tenderness. 

"  It  used  to  be,  not  now,  or  at  least  not  so  far 
as  thought  goes — but  the  persistency  of  his  pas- 
sages wearies  me  physically.  Tears  ago  I  remem- 
ber Gottschalk  told  me  I  could  never  play  to  suit 
myself,  until  I  had  studied,  not  merely  played 
Bach.  I  did  not  understand  him  then,  but  now, 
I  see,  one  must  comprehend  the  extremity  of  pos- 
itivism, to  have  one's  feet  and  fingers  securely 
shod  for  the  steep,  slippery  paths  of  doubt  and 
inquiry." 

One  or  two  friends  approached  us,  and  the 
conversation  grew  general  for  a  little  while  ;  then 
the  three  pianos  were  opened,  and  the  Bach  Con- 
certo commenced.  The  grand,  antique  thing  ! 
So  Protestant,  so  cold !  Life  in  it  to  be  sure,  but 
angular,  hard  and  rigid,  like  those  fearful  old 
Puritans  with  their  desolate  "  glacial  reasonings  " 
on  regeneration  and  the  elect.  Give  me  the 
warm,  palpitating,  bounding  life  current  to  be 
found  in  the  romantic,  and  which  I  love  to  call 
Catholic,  school.  Tlie  spirit  there  is  filled  with 
love  and  faith,  ready  to  fall  down  straight  at  the 
feet  of  the  Father,  unquestioningly  and  clingingly. 
It  never  contends,  never  argues,  never  insolently 
asserts  its  own  will  and  thought ;  it  sings  and 
floats  about  and  loves  !  Loves  the  Father  in  his 
creations,  when  happy ;  when  sorrowful,  it  sighs 
and  weeps,  but  does  not  rebel.  But  this  stem, 
positive  Protestant  Bach,  how  cold  and  argumen- 
tative 1  The  spirit  pervading  such  music  would 
dispute  with  God  himself,  and  prove  He  had  no 
right  to  save  man  if  need  be. 

The  Concerto  they  played  was  one  of  the  two 
celebrated  ones  composed  for  three  pianos.  The 
harmonic  combination  and  constant  alternation 
of  parts  between  the  three  pianos  strnck  me  for- 
cibly. It  was  very  severe,  full  of  learning  and 
skill.  The  exactitude  of  harmony  in  each  part 
made  me  think  of  the  "  manifold  melody "  his 
old  admirers  used  to  find  in  his  music. 

B.,  a  fine  German  artist,  who  played  one  of  the 
piano  parts  with  gratifying  conscientiousness, 
showed  me  the  score  for  the  four  stringed  instru- 
ments. I  noticed,  as  my  eyes  ran  over  it,  the 
same  concertation  which  had  strnck  me  in  the 
piano  parts. 

After  they  had  finished  and  we  had  all  ad- 
mired the  curious  Aquariums  with  their  silent 
occupants,  and  peeped  inquiringly  down  into  the 
folded  petals  of  a  sleeping  sea  Anemone,  that 
had  closed  for  its  night  rest,  hiding  from  us  its 
beautiful  history  which  it  tells  each  day,  Csinka 
and  B.  returned  to  the  pianos  to  play  Drcsel's 
arrangement  of  the  Schumann  quartet. 

What  a  wide  space  we  travelled  over  from  the 
Bach  to  the  Schumann  !  Both  types  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  written  as,  Csinka  said.  Bach 
clear  as  an  icy  Northern  daylight.  Kevelation 
means  this  and  that,  and  one  will  be  lost  if  it 
does  not,  nor  has  God  any  right  to  make  it  mean 
otherwise.  No  softening  poetic  hopes  or  helps, 
no  tenderly  caressing  dreams.  Hard  old  re- 
former ! 

But  Schumann,  the  tremb!ing,palpitating  artist- 
soul,  fluttering  with  the  bounding  pulses  of  con- 
tending love  and  anguish,  full  of  doubt,  vague 
questionings,  mystery  and  sobbing,  heart-aching 
love.  If  Bach  doubts  it  is  like  a  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, reasoning  face  to  face  with  the  Divine 
Will.      Schumann's  questionings  arise  not  from 


boldness  or  even  reasoning ;  they  are  a  writhing 
under  strange,  weird  pain  or  mysterious  visita- 
tions; his  dumb,  imploring  chords  sound  like  the 
dull  pulsations  of  funeral  bells — no   resentment, 
no  rebellion    is   expressed    while   bearing    the 
strange,  inexplicable  sorrow,  but  a  love  so  intense 
and  throbbing  for  the  hand  that  inflicts  or  allows 
it,  that  the  questioning  plaint  seems  to  the  sensi- 
tive, tender  nature   like   reproach  and  fills  the 
heart  with  maddening  remorse.      Schumann  is  a 
Shelley,— 
"  A  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift — 
A  love  in  desolation  masked  ; — a  power 
Girt  ronnd  with  weakness  ; — ^it  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour ; 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breaking  billow ;  even  whilst  we  speak 
Is  it  not  broken  ?     On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  snn  smiles  brightly;  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  bum  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart  may 
break. 

In  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 

He  sang  new  sorrow  ; — with  a  sudden  hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow, 
Which  was  like  Cain's  or  Christ's.     Oh !   that  it 
should  be  so." 

Anne  M.  H.  Beewstek. 


Wagner's  Tannhaeuser  in  Vienna. 

As  is  generally  known,  it  was  Hoffmann,  the  man- 
acrer  of  the  Thaiia-Thcater,  who  first  produced 
Tannhauser  in  Vienna.  The  work  did  not  come  out 
at  the  Imperial  Opera-honsc  nntilthe  19th  November 
last  year.  Up  to  the  9th  January,  it  was  performed 
nine  times  to  full  houses.  In  No.  2  of  the  Wienrr 
Becensioncn,  there  is  an  article  on  Wagner's  music 
generally.  This  article  agrees  with  what  has  often 
been  said  of  Wagner  in  the  NiedeirJieinisc/te  Musik- 
Zeiitinff,  and,  moreover,  alludes  to  his  affinity  to 
Weber,  Marschner,  and,  lastly  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz, 
and  Verdi.     The  conclnsion  is  very  interesting  : — 

If  we  look  around  us,  and  pnt  the  question  :  '-Out  of  what 
elapses  .ire  the  admirers  of  Wagner's  operas  recruited  here  in 
Vienna?''  we  find  a  small  band  of  Futurists,  properly  so  called, 
that  is  to  oay.  adherents  of  Wafer's  theory  of  reform  ;  a  few 
educated  musicians,  who  fancy  they  perceiTe,  in  Wagner's 
straining  after  dramatic  truth,  a  reaction  aiETiinst  the  influence 
of  Italian  music ;  and,  furthermore,  a  considerable  number  of 
TWi'-f-educated,  and  a  still  more  considerable  number  of  un- 
educated playgoers.  But  what  generally  entices  these  two 
classes  into  the  theatre?  Why,  more  especrally,  what  Doni- 
zetti, Meyerbeer,  etc.,  have  produced  in  their  weakest  mo- 
ments; why,  more  especially,  Verdi's  musical  monstrosities. 
The  public  of  Lohengrin  and  Tdnnhavstr  look  forward  with 
delight  to  the  Trovitore,  and  yearn  for  RigolHio,  la  not  this 
a  remarkable  sign  of  the  times?  IJoes  it  not  awake  many  a 
misgTTing?  Verdi  passes  in  Italy  for  a  "  learned  "  musician 
who  has  undertaken  the  civiliiring  mission  of  naturalizing  the 
French  opera  with  a  touch  of  German  profundity  f  Verdi  is 
therefore  quite  seriously  looked  upon  as  a  reformer  in  Italy, 
just  as  Richard  W.agner  is  in  Germany — we  will  not  insult 
Wagner  by  a  longer  comparison.  We  can  well  distinguish  ar- 
tistic from  rough  natural  qualities.  Uut  it  cannot  be  alto- 
gether denied,  that  there  is  a  certain  distant  relationship  with 
the  author  of  Naiiucro,  when  we  reilect  that,  in  both  cases,  the 
plain  secret  of  success  may  consist  in  the  oyer-excitement  of 
the  public  taste,  in  the  over  use  of  material  means,  and.  last- 
ly, in  the  absence  of  equal  competitors,  for  Meyerbeer  writes 
no  more  Hirsreenots.  Composers  of  talent  less  known  are  car- 
ed away,  rather  than  encouraged,  by  operatic  managers  now- 
a-days." — Ltmdt^li  Musical  W&rld. 


Military  Bands. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  advances  in  the  art  miJitaire 
made  by  our  citizen  soldiery  throngliont  the  United 
States,  cinring  the  past  few  years,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  emulate  the  imposine  appearance,  pomp 
of  parade,  and  brilliant  martial  attractions  of  the 
regnlar  army,  it  strikes  us  that  the  subject  of  milit-iry 
band  mnsic  merits  the  attention  of  the  critic.  In  the 
military  countries  of  Europe,  the  martial  orchestras 
include  many  of  the  finest  solo  performers  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  Imperial  Military  Band  of  Austria  num- 
bers upward  of  two  hundred  members  (not  all  active, 
ones,  however),  and  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Next 
comes  the  French  band  of  the  Garde  Imperiale. 
Third,  the  Windsor  Palace  Band  of  England.  As 
ours  is  not  a  military  country,  our  government  brass- 
bands  do  not  amount  to  much,  and  it  is  left  to  our 
citizen  soldiery  to  possess  martial  musicians  equal  to 
those  of  the  old  world. 

The  Seventh  Regiment  of  this  city  have  done  much 
to  encourage  improvements  in  band-music,  and  now 
possess  a  fine  music.il  corps  d'elite,  second  to  one  only 
in  the  country.  But  there  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
perfection  in  any  band  this  regiment  may  own,  from 
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the  fact  that  the  regiment  demands  that  its  musicians 
shall  devote  themselves  exchisiveli/  to  its  musical  in- 
terests. Very  few  first-class  soloists  will  submit  to 
such  exactions  outside  of  the  regular  army,  since  it 
is  for  their  interest  to  take  part  in  public  concerts, 
etc.,  when  not  on  duty  with  the  military ;  hence  the 
new  band  of  the  National  Guard  does  not  include 
quite  all  of  the  musical  talent  in  the  city,  and  never 
will. 

•  Shortly  after  the  recent  concert  of  this  band  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  some  quid  nunc  gave  it  the  ben- 
efit of  a  very  stupid  article  in  the  Herald,  in  which  he 
rejoiced  over  the  artistic  skill  of  the  members,  and 
strongly  intimated  that  we  had  at  last  a  military  band 
worthy  of  some  notice. 

Now  we  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  merits  of  this 
really  fine  band,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
when  the  subject  is  brought  to  a  strict  criticism,  there 
is  no  military  band  in  this  country  that  will  at  all 
compare  with  the  Dodworths'.  The  latter  is  com- 
posed of  veterans,  led  by  veterans,  as  strict  in  mili- 
tary tactics  and  discipline  as  in  their  fidelity  to  the 
highest  standards  of  their  art ;  and  who  have  done 
more  for  the  improvement  of  military  music  in  this 
country  than  all  the  other  bands  (including  those  of 
government)  put  together. 

The  present  Dodworths'  Band  was  organized  in 
the  year  1825,  by  Mr.  William  Peterschen  (conduc- 
tor) and  Mr.  Thomas  Dilks  (leader).  In  its  fourth 
year  (1828),  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Allen  Dodworth 
— father  and  son — became  members,  and  in  1836  they 
succeeded  to  the  management,  which  has  been  retain- 
ed in  their  family  ever  since.  Originally  composed 
of  the  best  instramental  performers  in  the  country, 
and  managed  by  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
best  European  models,  the  band  soon  achieved  prom- 
inence among  military  men,  and  took  the  lead  of  all 
others.  Shelton's  Band  was  the  strongest  rival  it 
ever  had.  Its  subsequent  enlargement  was  attribu- 
table to  the  princely  magnificence  of  that  unrivalled 
company,  the  New  York  Light  Guard,  who  secured 
Dodworths'  for  all  the  parades  (so  frequent  years 
ago)  ;  and  to  the  example  of  that  company  the  credit 
of  the  enlargement  of  military  bands  generally  is 
solely  due. 

In  the  course  of  their  long  and  bi-illiant  career, 
Dodworth's  Band  have  made  great  improvements  in 
the  plans  and  maciiinerv  of  brass  instruments  gene- 
rally. The  Nova  Ebor  Corno  (New  York  Horn)  was 
invented  and  used  by  them  twenty-three  years  ago, 
to  supply  the  important  desideratum  of  a  medium 
harmony  in  brass-band  music.  They  also  invented 
those  curious  instnimehts  composed  of  bells  turned 
backward,  and  first  used  them  in  1841. 

But  the  gentlemen  composing  this  famous  con- 
stellation of  artistic  talents  do  not  confine  their  efforts 
to  military  music  alone,  though  they  are,  de  facto,  a 
military  band.  The  public  is  aware  of  their  great 
success  in  concerts  at  Castle  Garden,  at  Tripler  Hall, 
where  they  were  associated  witli  Mr.  Fry,  in  the  ren- 
dition of  the  overture  to  "  William  Tell,"  and  other 
compositions  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  nature 
— at  the  opera-house,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
more  recently  in  the  Central  Park.  The  talented 
Harvey  B.  Dodworth  may  well  be  proud  of  a  band 
like  this,  and  can  aflfbrd  to  smile  at  the  efforts  of  imi- 
tators and  the  imbecility  of  cheap  bomba.st. — N.  Y. 
Sunday  Mercury. 
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Thr  New  Edition  of  Handel's  Works. 

Berlin,  Feb.  5.  —  Of  all  composers,  none  for 
me  come  up  to  Beethoven  and  Handel.  Mozart, 
Bach,  Haydn,  the  greatest  except  them,  all  occupy 
but  a  second  place  in  the  amount  of  delight  and  true 
musical  enjoyment  which  their  works  afford  me. 
This  too  is  independent  of  any  reference  to  the  com- 
parative greatness  of  the  men  as  musical  creators,  in- 
ventors, artists.  They  appeal  above  all  others  to  my 
sympathies,  my  taste,  my  heart.  Hence  nothing  in 
the  music-literary  world  has  given  me  as  much  pleasure 
of  late  years  as  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Ciirtsander, 
after  years  of  study  and  preparation,  in  which  ho 
seems  to  have  really  exhausted  all  that  England  and 
Germany  have  to  offer,  both  as  author  of  a  life  of 
Handel  and  editor  of  his  works. 

After  several  months  I  have  the  first  volume  of  his 
Biography  of  the  Composer  again  before  mo.  If  the 
book  by  Schoelcher  drew  out  from  mo  such  strong 
encomiums,  in  spite  of  its  faults  and  imperfections, 
because  that  gentleman  gave  us  so  very  much  that 


was  new,  how  much  more  delight  is  afforded  by  this, 
which  has  so  nearly  exhausted  all  those  German  au- 
thorities which  were  a  sealed  book  to  Schoelcher  ? 
Candor  compels  me  to  admit  that  in  one  point,  viz., 
the  chronology  of  Handel's  life  from  1703 — 10, 1  dif- 
fer, after  study  of  the  same  authorities,  from  Dr. 
Chrysander,  holding  to  the  views  which  have  been 
presented  in  former  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Mu- 
sic. We  shall  probably  Iiear  from  him  again  on  this 
point.  German  biographical  writing  is  peculiarly 
dry  and  tedious  when  thorough,  and  exceedingly  un- 
trustworthy and  unsatisfactory  when  merely  thrown 
into  the  market  to  sell.  I  picked  up  a  sketch  of 
Spohr's  life  the  other  day.  The  name  Beethoven 
caught  my  eye,  and  I  read  the  passage  in  which  it 
occurred.  As  I  understood  it,  it  represents  Spohr  as 
coming  to  Vienna  in  1812-13,  and  speaks  of  Mozart 
and  Haydn  as  still  living,  and  of  Beethoven's  "Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  "  as  having  just  been  given 
for  the  first  time.  Now  Mozart  died  December,  1791, 
Haydn,  May,  1809,  while  Beethoven's  short  oratorio 
was  performed  in  1803.  If  this  is  a  specimen  of  the 
man's  accuracy,  it  is  enough. 

Chrysander  seems  to  have  formed  his  style  upon 
that  which  lends  such  a  charm  to  the  best  English 
and  American  biographies,  avoiding  the  errors  of  the 
pedant  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  careless  boolc-mal-er 
on  the  other.  To  a  student  of  musical  history,  bio- 
graphical books,  which  form  an  encyclopa:dia  of  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  hero,  are  very  valuable, 
must  have  a  place  upon  his  shelves ;  but  they  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  more  than  materials  for  the  use  of 
others  —  they  cannot  be  popular,  they  cannot  give 
the  ordinary  reader  a  picture  of  the  men.  Chrysan- 
der knows  this,  and  has  avoided  the  pedantic  ex- 
treme. The  different  estimation,  however,  in  which 
Handel  is  held  by  the  German  musical  public  and  by 
the  English  and  American,  has  led  him  occasionally 
and  necessarily,  in  writing  for  the  Germans,  to  indulge 
a  little  in  a  polemic  vein.  As  soon  as  the  work  is 
finished,  I  hope  it  will  find  for  a  translator  one  who 
knows  something  about  the  subject  from  his  own  stu- 
dies, and  who  at  the  same  time  will  be  in  a  position 
to  work  under  the  eye  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
author.  Then  it  will  be  in  our  language  what  it  is 
destined  to  be  in  German,  the  exhaustive  Biography 
of  Handel. 

Meantime  Chrysander  is  pushing  forward  the  new 
edition  of  the  composer's  works  bravely.  When  I 
wrote  about  it  a  year  or  more  since,  I  urged  our  pub- 
lic to  do  something  to  sustain  the  Handel  Society  in 
its  great  undertaking.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  now  to 
state  that  our  aid  is  no  longer  necessary ;  that  the 
work  is  on  a  firm  basis,  and  that  the  immense  labor 
which  has  been  performed  in  collecting  and  collating 
materials  for  it,  will  not  be  lost.  I  therefore  now 
urge  our  choral  societies  and  musical  libraries  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  publication  upon  no  other  grounds 
tlian  tlieir  ovm  benefit.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not 
find  12  1-2  cents  a  week  a  very  heavy  tax  for  three 
folio  volumes  per  annum,  beautifully  printed,  and  ed- 
ited as  Handel  was  never  edited  before.  Each  vol- 
ume is  complete  in  itself,  contains  Handel's  score 
and  also  a  piano-forte  arrangement.  The  volume 
now  on  the  point  of  appearing  contains  "  L'Allcgro, 
11  Penseroso,  ed  11  Moderate." 

The  preface  to  the  German  edition  is  in  substance 
as  follows  ;  that  to  the  edition  with  English  text  will 
bo  but  a  translation  of  the  German. 
Preface. 

"  '  L'Allegro,  il  Penseroso  ed  11  Moderate,'  a  com- 
position by  Handel  in  the  form  of  an  oratorio,  was 
produced  In  the  seventeen  days  from  Jan.  19  to  Feb. 
6,  1740.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
27th  of  the  latter  month,  in  the  Theatre  of  Lincoln's 
Inn-Fields.  It  was  revived  Jan.  31,  1741,  with  the 
addition  of  ten  new  nunil)ers  to  tlie  music,  wliich 
are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  original  manuscript  and 
noted  by  Handel  '  I'Additlono.'     At  these  perfor- 


mances, Parts  I  and  II  were  opened  by  an  orchestral 
introduction.  Part  III  by  an  organ  concerto,  played 
by  the  composer.  In  this  manner  too,  the  work  was 
produced  in  Dublin,  in  1741-2. 

"At  a  later  period  Handel  suppressed  the  third  part 
entirely,  inserting  in  its  place  Dryden's  '  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,'  which  he  had  composed  in  1739. 
He  was  doubtless  induced  to  do  this  by  men  of  taste 
and  culture,  who  to  so  noble  a  composition  wished 
to  hear  a  noble  poem  in  its  integrity  ;  for  the  texts  to 
the  first  two  parts  are,  the  "  L'Allegro  and  il  Pense- 
roso "  of  Milton;  that  to  the  third,  "II  Moderate," 
is  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Jennens,  Esq.,  who  adap- 
ted the  others  to  musical  composition. 

"  We  have  therefore  for  Parts  I  and  II  the  text  in 
two  forms,  Milton's  original  and  the  version  by  Jen- 
nens. lu  the  present  edition,  where  differences  exist 
those  words  are  chosen  to  whose  particular  expression 
Handel  has  adapted  the  music.  For  instance,  where 
Milton  sings  : 

"  Married  to  immortal  verse,"  &c. 

which  Jennens  has  altered  to 

"  Sooth  me  with  immortal,"  &c, 
the  latter  is  retained  for  musical  —  no(  sesthetie  rea- 
sons. Where,  however,  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
greater  or  less  elegance  of  expression,  Milton's  words 
are  retained  ;  as  in  case  of  the  word  "  consort,"  in- 
stead of  "  concert  "  adopted  by  Jennens  and  Handel. 
The  work  in  the  original  manuscript  begins  with  a 
faulty  accent  of  the  English  words,  "  Hence  loathed 
Melancholy,"  which  is  afterward  repeated.  We  have 
here  without  hesitation  followed  former  editions, 
since  the  accent,  where  it  occurs  the  second  time  is 
thus  corrected  in  the  composer's  conducting  score. 

"  In  no  otherwork  by  Handel  were  so  many  changes 
made  after  its  first  performance.  This  may  be  most 
easily  seen  by  a  list  of  singers  engaged  in  it,  drawn 
from  Handel's  own  manuscripts.  (Here  follows  such 
a  list.) 

"  It  has  been  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to  bring 
this  work  into  a  complete,  coherent  and  regularly 
progressive  form  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
omission  of  any  of  the  numerous  additions  and  im" 
portant  changes  made  by  Handel  from  time  to  time. 

"  In  several  cases,  where  to  the  same  accompani- 
ment, the  vocal  part  was  adapted  to  voices  of  differ- 
ent register,  we  have  given  both  versions  as  being  of 
equal  authority  —  a  circumstance  which  alone  would 
render  this  edition  richer  and  more  valuable  than  any 
which  has  preceded  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  mnsic 
directors,  who  have  even  ordinary  vocal  means  at 
their  disposal,  will  not  hereafter  feel  justified  in  de- 
tracting from  the  rich  beauty  of  tills  work  by  arbi- 
trary and  inconsiderate  omissions." 

Leipzig,  Jan.  20,  1860. 

If  this  edition  were  a  mere  speculation,  I  certainly 
would  not  do  all  in  my  power  to  advertise  It  for  noth- 
ing. But  It  is  not.  Hence  I  want  so  much  to  see 
our  musical  public  prove  how  much  it  lienors  the 
memory  of  Handel,  how  much  It  admires  and  loves 
his  music.  I  boast  of  our  Ilandel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety—  tell  of  its  13  performances  of  "  Samson  "  in 
one  winter  ;  of  its  annual  performances  of  the  "  Mes- 
siah "  for  more  than  forty  years  ;  of  its  edition  of 
the  "  Creation  "  as  long  ago  as  1 820  ;  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  taste  in  Boston  through  the  influence  of  its 
performances  of  such  grand  music  ;  but,  it  is  painful 
to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  exquisite  pastoral, 
"  Acis  and  Galatea,"  that  fierj'  and  magnificent 
work,  the  "  Alexander's  Feast,"  and  that  glorious 
"manTing  of  Immortal  verse  to  Immortal  strains,"  the 
"  L'Allegro  ed  11  Penseroso."  aro  hardly  known  by 
name  among  us  !  The  volumes  which  have  alrcadj- 
appeared  are  the  following,  if  my  memory  serves  : 

Susannali.  Pianoforte  Compositions.  Hercules. 
Acis  and  Galatea.  Athalia.  And  now,  L'Allcgro, 
il  Penseroso  ed  il  Moderate.  A.  W.  T. 
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New  York,  March  19. — The  only  feature  of 
decided  interest  in  our  musical  world  this  week,  will 
be  the  Chamber  Concerts  to  be  inaugurated  to-mor- 
row night,  at  Goldbeck's  Hall — a  snug  little  room  in 
Broadway,  holding  about  three  hundred  people. 
Mills,  Saab  and  Goldeeck,  pianists ;  Mollen- 
HAUER,  Brannes  and  others  for  stringed  instruments, 
Millard,  the  tenor,  for  the  vocal  part,  are  all  down 
on  the  programme  for  the  first  concert. 

In  operatic  news  we  are  full  of  rumors.  Maretzek 
has  arrived  with  his  troupe  and  is  negotiating  for  a 
theatre.  He  will  shortly  open  with  Fabbri,  the 
Gassiers,  and  Errani,  the  tenor.  They  say  also 
that  CoRTESi  and  Musiasi  will  soon  be  here,  and 
that  on  the  return  of  Ullman  and  his  troupe  there 
will  be  a  great  triangular  contest.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  little  fear,  for  the  operatic  managers 
know  too  well  that  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  more 
than  one  opera  company  in  New  York  at  the  same 
time. 

Richard  Mulder,  a  pianist  of  some  note,  has 
arrived  in  this  city.  He  is  the  husband  of  the  Sig- 
nora  Inez  Fabbri,  Maretzek's  new  prima  donna,  and 
Signora  Fabbri  is  consequently  really  Mrs.  Mulder. 
She  however  preserves  her  Italian  title  in  her  pro- 
fessional career. 

Miss  Kellogg,  a  young  lady  about  twenty  years 
old,  who  resides  in  University  Place,  and  is  a  pupil 
of  Muzio,  will  shortly  appear  on  the  operatic  stage. 
She  is  said  to  possess  great  talent  and  a  good  voice, 
and  the  success  of  Miss  Patti  h-is  probably  had  its 
effect  in  firing  her  ambition.  It  is  rumored  that  she 
will  make  her  debut  in  PoUuto. 

Ditson's  edition  of  Martha  has  been  received  in 
this  city,  and  has  already  found  its  way  to  the  col- 
lections of  many  operatic  amateurs.     Trovator. 

Bangor,  March  2. — A  series  of  concerts  have 
been  given  during  the  winter  by  the  "  Bangor  Band," 
assisted  by  the  principal  talent  of  the  city.  The 
programme  of  the  third  of  the  series,  which  was 
given  on  Tuesday  eve,  Feb.  28th,  being  the  best  one 
of  the  course  thus  far,  I  send  it. 

1.  Overture  to  "  Crown  Diamonds,"  Auber,  played  by  a  small 

orchestra. 

2.  Chorus  from  "  Anna  Eolena,"  Donizetti. 

3.  Trio,  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello.    N.  Louis.    Messrs.  Daven- 

port, Appleton  and  Conley. 

4.  Recit.  and  Aria.    "  But  who  mayabide,"  fi-om  ''Messiah." 

Snng  by  Mr.  S.  Wilder. 

5.  Cavatina;  "O  luce  di  quest  anima."     Sung   by  Minnie 

Little,  of  Boston. 
6. ^Student's  Song  :  *'  Poculum  elevatum,"  by  Dr.  Arne,  sung 

by  Mes.srs.  Wilder,  Chickering,  Pearson  and  Williams. 
Serenade,  Schubert,  sung  by  Mrs.  Crowell,  with  violoncello 

obligato  by  Mr.  Conley. 
Concert  Duet  from  Donizetti. 
"  Evening  song  to  the  Virgin,"  by  the  band. 
Trio  .and  Chorus  from  "  Cinderella,"  Rossini. 
Eecit.  and  Aria;  "  He  layeth  the  beams,  &c.,"  from  ''Israel 

in  Egypt,"  sung  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Chickering. 
Song  ;  "  With  what  rapture,"  Verdi,  by  Mrs.  Little. 
Solo,  Violoncello,  "  Musette,"  Offenbach,  played  by  Mr.  John 

D.  Conley. 
"  Salut  a  la  Friince,"  Donizetti ;  sung  by  Miss  Wilson. 
Duet  by  S.  Glover,  sung  by  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Foster. 
Ballad:  ''TMthin  a  mile  of  Edinboro'  town,"  sunj  by  Mrs. 

Little. 
Quickstep  by  the  band. 

In  Mrs.  Little  the  audience  found  a  charming 
cantatrice.  Her  beautiful  vocalization  and  winning 
manners  will  always  ensure  her  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  she  may  be  again  heard  in  our 
concerts.  She  responded  to  encores  by  "  Comin' 
thro'  the  rye '  and  "  Sweet  Home,"  which  last  w  is 
splendidly  sung.  She  was  nicely  accompanied  by 
Miss  Addie  Merrill,  who  also  accompanied  Mr. 
and  Miss  Wi  lder.  The  overture  was  well  played 
and  won  much  praise.  The  trio  by  Louis  was  a  suc- 
cess, the  audience  welcoming  with  pleasure  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  E.  L.  Appleton,  whose  violin  has 
been  missed  from  our  concerts  for  some  time.  The 
beautiful  solos  from  the  "  Messiah  "  and  "  Israel " 
were  finely  sung  and  were  appreciated  by  lovers  of 


the  best  music.  The  student's  song :  Poculum  eleo- 
atum,  was  without  accompaniment  and  especially  plea- 
sing. Mrs.  Crowell  and  Miss  Wilder  in  their 
songs  won  fresh  encomiums.  Mr.  Conlet,  in  his 
performance  of  the  diflScult  "  Musette,"  surpassed 
himself  and  surprised  those  most  intimate  with  his 
playing.  During  the  winter  his  solos  have  been  ad- 
mirably done.  He  responded  to  a  hearty  encore  by 
an  impromptu  arrangement  of  melodies.  The  duct 
by  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Foster  was  veiy  pleasing 
and  was  well  received.  The  choruses  were  sung  in 
rather  an  indifferent  manner,  but  we  must  except 
Mrs.  Brown's  solo  in  the  chorus  from  "  Anna  Bo- 
lena  "  which  was  sung  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
with  fine  effect.  The  band,  for  whose  benefit  the 
entertainment  was  given  played  creditably,  and  the 
occasion  was  a  decided  success.  The  audience  was 
very  large  and  attentive  throughout.  X. 

Philadelphia,  March  20.  —  Since  the  south- 
ward flight  of  the  Ullman  and  Strakosch  flock,  we 
have  had  a  first  performance,  in  this  city,  of  Judas 
Maccabnrus,  furnished  by  our  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety, assisted  by  the  Germania  Band,  and  to  an  im- 
mense audience,  which  thronged  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  render  a  suspension  of  the  ticket  sale  necessary. 
The  Oratorio  had  been  diligently  rehearsed,  under 
the  accomplished  leadership  of  Benj.  C.  Cross,  —  a 
fact  which  was  plainly  perceptible  in  the  solid  and 
unwavering  rendition  of  all  the  choruses,  the  preci- 
sion of  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that 
the  orchestra  required  all  the  attention  of  the  leader, 
to  the  mastery  of  its  insubordinate  forces.  Every- 
body seemed  pleased  with  every  bar  of  the  music  — 
although  many  assented  to  the  encomiums  passed  up- 
on it,  between  a  sigh  and  a  groan,  as  some  dreary 
recitative  dragged  its  sluggish  length  along.  Among 
the  ladies  who  distinguished  themselves,  were  Mrs. 
Emilt  Eeed,  and  Miss  IIenkietta  Shaw,  whose 
correct  appreciation  of  Handel,  vocal  flexibility  and 
careful  regard  to  the  t^mpo,  have  been  the  theme  of 
general  comment.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Hazelwood  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  notice,  both  on  account 
of  his  singing  upon  the  occasion,  and  of  his  general 
achievements  as  a  vocalist.  His  voice  (tenor)  is  de- 
lightfully smooth,  sympathetic,  and  pure ;  extending, 
moreover,  through  sufficient  compass  for  any  oratorio 
role  which  may  be  entrusted  to  him.  The  results  of 
close  and  judicious  study  are  perceptible  in  every- 
thing undertaken  by  him,  be  it  a  Handel  or  Mendels- 
sohn Aria,  or  a  ballad  by  Balfe.  He  is  considered 
by  good  judges,  to  he  one  of  the  very  best  oratorio 
tenors,  now  engageable.  Col.  John  J.  Heisler, 
who  personated  Simon  in  a  sort  of  partnership  way 
with  another  Basso,  named  Burrell,  possesses  a 
noble  voice,  which  might  be  cultivated  to  a  high 
point  of  excellence.  Altogether,  this  Judas  Macca- 
baius  concert  proved  an  immense  success.  I  found 
myself  much  edified  by  its  majestic  choruses,  but  not 
especiallv  electrified  by  its  recitatives  and  arias  — 
those  constantly  recurring  phrases,  so  unsuited  to  the 
musical  sentimentality  of  the  present  age,  which  dis- 
covers its  Euterpean  pleasure  in  more  of  spontaneous 
melody  and  less  of  rigid  formula. 

The  opera  is  to  re-open  here  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
with  three  nights  of  Patti.  They  were  very  sue 
cessful,  a  fortnight  since;  "honors"  Ijeing  about 
"  easy  "  between  the  petite  Adelina,  and  Colson,  the 
charming.  Your  critiques  upon  this  troupe  were  so 
able  and  extended  as  to  render  any  further  comments 
from  me,  now,  matters  of  assurance  and  superfluity. 
Let  me  add,  however,  that  the  Freyschiltz  was  re- 
markably well  rendered  in  every  respect.  Even  the 
famous  "  Wolf-Schlucht "  mise-en-scene  was  managed, 
for  once,  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  line  the  lobbies  with  couches  for  swooning  la- 
dies, no  one  could  discover  therein  aught  for  ridicule ; 
indeed  its  demoniacal  features  may  be  said  to  have 
been  quite  successfully  managed. 


We  have  a  rapidly  rising  young  pianist,  of  whose 
achievements  I  shall  send  you  some  account.  I  al- 
lude to  Charles  Jarvis,  Jr.,  son  of  the  late  Prof. 
Charles  Jarvis,  so  long  identified,  in  his  lifetime,  with 
the  musical  interests  of  our  city.  Pure  classical  soi- 
rees transpire  within  the  four  walls  of  his  studio, 
once  each  fortnight ;  one  of  these  I  intend  to  portray 
for  you.  You  shall  then  have  a  full  description  of 
his  style,  and  some  idea  of  the  compass  of  his  reper- 
toire.    Until  then,  adieu !  Manrico. 

JlDtgljfs  lournHl  of  Pnsk 

BOSTON,  MARCH  34,  18BO. 

Close  of  the  Volume. — With  the  present  num- 
ber the  Journal  of  Music  completes  its  eighth 
annual  round  of  weekly  appearances.  The  ninth 
year,  "Vol.  XVII.,  will  commence  next  Saturday, 
March  .31. 

To  make  room  for  the  title-page  and  index  for  the 
year  now  finished,  we  give  no  music  in  this  number. 
In  the  next  volume  we  shall  complete  the  publication 
of  Wm.  Sterndale  Bennett's  "May  Queen"  Can- 
tata ;  and  in  alternation  with  the  various  instalments 
thereof,  shall  give  a  piano-forte  arrangement  of  the 
entire  opera,  Der  Freijsdmtz,  by  Weber. 


Concerts, 
Orpheus  Glee  Club. — The  concerts  of  this 
genial  fraternity  of  German  part-singers  have 
been  sadly  missed  during  the  past  two  winters. 
There  was  a  peculiar  zest  about  them.  They 
always  drew  the  best  sort  of  audience,  and  al- 
ways sent  them  home  musically  happ)'.  Their 
programmes  were  so  good,  and  the  pervading 
spirit  so  artistic.  And  if  there  are  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  timbre  in  the  German  voices,  a  certain 
something  which  one  must  first  get  used  to,  as  to 
the  taste  of  olives,  j'ou  soon  felt  that  there  was 
much  essential  music  in  it,  that  the  spirit  was 
right,  that  there  was  real  feeling  and  enthusiasm 
vivifying  the  remarkable  precision,  unity  and 
light  and  shade  of  all  the  singing.  It  was  there- 
fore a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  hall  in  Bum- 
stead  Place  was  filled  with  the  largest  audience 
it  has  yet  held,  last  Saturday  evening.  And  the 
programme  was  of  the  richest  and  the  choicest ; 
just  look  along  the  list  of  great  composers' 
names : 

P.VRT.  I. 

1.  Fruebling  ohn'  Endc,  (Endless  Spring.) C.  Reinecke 

2.  Finale  of  the  opera  "  Der  Wassertrdger," Cberubini 

3.  Turkish  Drinking  Soi  g    (by  request,) Mendelssohn 

4.  Piano  Solo  :  Allegro  fi  om  Sonata,  op.  53 Beethoven 

Hugo  Leonhard. 

5.  a.  Schlummerlied,  (Slumber  song,) C.  M.  v.  We'-.er 

b.  Schwcrtlied,  (Sword  song,)  Words  by  Th.'Kbrner.      " 

6.  Arie:  Iphigenie  in  Tauris Gluck 

A.  Kreissmann. 

7.  a.  In  der  Feme K.  Franz 

6.  Rheinwein  Lied " 

PART  II. 

1.  a.  Gule  Nacht Girschncr 

b.  nute  Dich,  (Bew.are ! ) " 

I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see, 

Take  care  I 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be, 
Beware  I    Beware! 
Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee! 

She  has  two  eyes,  so  soft  and  brown, 

Take  care ! 
She  gives  a  side-glance  and  looks  down, 

Beware!  Beware,  &c. 

Ard  she  has  hair  of  golden  hue, 

Take  care! 
And  whiit  she  says,  it  is  not  true, 

Beware!  Beware,  &c. 
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She  gives  thee  a  garland  woven  fair, 

Take  care  I 
It  is  a  fools-cap  for  thee  to  wear, 
Beware  !  Beware  I 
Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee. 

2.  Piano  Solo:  Polonaise,  op.  53 Chopin 

Hugo  Leonhard. 

8*  Recitative  and  Ar"a :  Alcssandro  Stradella," F.  Plotow 

Mr.  W.  Schraubsfidter. 

4.  Walzer Vogel 

5.  Serenade,  (Sehlaft  in  Ruh!) Moring 

6.  Werist  unser  Mann?  (Drinking  Song,) ZBUner 

Kecurring  first  to  that  which  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  Club,  or  Liederkreis,  the  German 
four-part-song,  we  had  the  first  taste,  and  that  a 
very  satisfactory  one,  of  some  new  pieces.  The 
most  remarlfable  among  these  were  the  two  by 
Robert  Franz,  although  the  voices  seemed  not 
quite  so  perfectly  at  home  in  them  as  in  some  of 
the  old  favorites  ;  the  sense  of  newness,  as  in  a 
freshly  painted  room,  not  quite  worn  off.  Still 
the  interpretation  was  no  failure,  and  the  pieces 
were  decidedly  effective,  especially  the  "  Rhine- 
wine  Song."  These  little  pieces  unite  the  very 
soul  and  i^erve  of  German  popular  song,  with  the 
ripest  artistic,  contrapuntal  skill,  to  a  degree  not 
surpassed  by  Mendelssohn.  The  pieces  by  Rein- 
ecke  and  Girsclmer,  too,  were  very  pleasing ;  es- 
pecially the  quaint,  arch  humor  of  Hiite  Dick .' ; 
the  words  are  quite  ingenious,  and  the  music 
equally  happy.  It  was  sung  with  rare  life  and 
delicacy,  and  delighted  everybody. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  things  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  Finale  from  Cherubini's  "  Water- 
carrier,"  sometimes  called  Les  deux  Journe'es.  It 
consisted  of  three  solo  voices,  baritone  and  bass 
(Messrs.  ScnKAtJBSTAEDTER,LANGBRFELD  and 
Jansen),  with  chorus  of  soldiers,  and  a  running 
accompaniment,  sparkling  with  happy  ideas,  play- 
ed with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  nervous  life- 
someness  of  touch  by  Mr.  Dresel,  on  one  of  the 
new  Chickering  Grands.  It  is  indeed  most  geni- 
al music,  and  made  one's  mouth  water  for  the 
whole  opera.  The  other  part-songs  were  old 
favorites.  The  Serenade  was  exquisitely  sung, 
especially  the  baritone  solo  by  Mr.  Schraub- 
STAEDTER,  whose  singing  always  wins  by  genu- 
ine feeling  and  expression. 

Mr.  Kreissmann  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
lovers  of  pure,  noble,  tender  melody,  free  from 
all  sentimentality,  false  effect,  or  mere  bravura, 
for  presenting  to  us  so  feelingly  the  air  from 
Gluck.  It  is  the  song  of  Pylades,  where  he 
consoles  Orestes,  and  counts  it  joy  to  be  united 
with  his  triend  in  death.  Such  songs  should  be 
studied  and  made  common  in  our  concerts  and 
our  parlors.  Mn  W.  Schraubstaedtee  (tenor) 
also  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening  by  his 
solo. 

With  regard  to  the  singing  of  the  Orpheus 
generally,  we  must  still  note  one  somewhat  ques- 
tionable peculiarity,  which  surely  might  be  miti- 
gated to  advantage.  We  mean  the  habit  of  sud- 
den and  exaggerated  contrasts  of  light  and  shade, 
forte  and  pianissimo.  It  amounts  to  a  perpetual 
forzando.  On  a  word  like  Fruhlinri,  for  instance, 
or  Liebe,  the  whole  force  of  the  voices  is  exploded 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  dies  away  to  nothing  on 
the  last.  In  shunning  a  common  fault,  they  go 
over  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Bating  this 
blemish,  the  singing  of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty 
voices  of  the  Orpheus  is  the  most  satisfactory  that 
we  can  hear. 

Mr.  Leonhard  had  a  much  finer  instrument 
than  on  the  last  occasion  of  his  playing  in  that 


hall,  and  gave  us  an  admirably  well  conceived 
and  beautiful  rendering  of  that  fine  Allegro  from 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C.  The  wild,  heroic 
Polonaise  of  Chopin,  too,  was  given  with  great 
life  and  brilliancy.  But  for  the  best  effects  of  the 
piano-forte  there  is  evidently  still  something 
wrong  about  the  place, — perhaps  owing  to  its 
being  placed  within  the  niche  that  arches  over 
the  stage.  The  delicate  passages  sound  best,  the 
strong  chords  hard  and  unvibratory.  Something 
of  the  same  thing  we  feel,  too,  in  the  voices  ;  all 
sounds  very  clear,  so  much  so  that  the  harsher 
qualities,  the  little  imperfections  are  too  merciless- 
ly exposed.  We  doubt  not,  however,  that  a  lit- 
tle experimenting  will  remedy  all  this. 

Orchestral  Union. — The  soul  and  sinew  of 
the  twentieth  Wednesday  Afternoon  Concert  was 
the  C  minor  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  great- 
est favorite  here,  now  that  it  has  got  to  be  so  well 
known,  of  all  works  of  orchestral  music.  •  Acci- 
dents will  happen  in  the  best  of  orchestras  ;  and 
so  it  happened  that  on  this  occasion  the  first  bas- 
soonist was  absent,  and  a  trombone  did  duty  in 
the  place  of  second  bassoon  during  the  first  two 
movements  ;  also  the  strings  were  thinned  out  in 
the  middle  parts  ;  and  various  little  roughnesses 
and  blunders  marred  some  parts  of  the  perform- 
ance. Still  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  sym- 
phony made  itself  felt,  and  there  was  no  one  but 
felt  better  for  being  there.  The  Zanetla  over- 
ture, Strauss  waltzes,  and  other  "  trifles  light  as 
air,"  found  of  course  plenty  of  appreciators. 


Musical  Chit-Chat. 

Of  coming  concerts  a  long  line  stretches  out  before 
us.  To-night  it  is  a  Complimentary  to  our  accom- 
plished young  pianist,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  a  sort  of  God- 
speed to  him  from  his  brother  nrtists  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  Europe.  Mr.  Lang  is  deservedly 
popular,  and  not  merely  by  his  brilliant  execution. 
By  his  study  and  rendering  of  the  best  classical  music 
he  lias  steadily  grown  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose 
good  opinion  is  worth  having.  To-night  the  concert 
offers  as  prime  attraction,  the  two  pieces  for  eight 
hands  on  two  pianos,  which  gave  so  much  pleasure 
last  year  at  the  concert  for  Mr.  Trenkle  ;  one  by  Mo- 
schelcs,  the  other  Mr.  Dresel's  arrangement  of  the 
"  Invitation  to  the  Waltz."  Messrs.  Dkesel,  Pah- 
KEK,  Leonhard  and  Lang  are  the  performers .  Mr 
Lang  himself  will  play  an  Adagio  and  Scherzo  from 
one  of  Mendelssohn's  Sonatas,  with  Whlf  Fries, 
and  a  Fantasia  by  Goria.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long  will 
sing  that  scena  and  aria  from  Nina  Pazza,  by  Paisi- 
ello,  and  an  English  ballad  ;  and  Mr.  Wetherbee 
will  join  her  in  La  a.  darem.  The  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  also  will  contribute  parts  of  a  Quin- 
tet hy  Lachner  and  a  Quartet  by  Mozart.  There  will 
no  doubt  be  a  fall  house  and  a  good  time  in  the  new 
Bumstead  Hall Ou  Tuesday  evening,  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintette  Club  give  the  last  of  their 
series  of  eight  Chamber  Concerts,  in  the  same  place. 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  they  to'dl  repeat  that  Quar- 
tet, op.  127,  by  Beethoven.  They  will  also  present 
a  new  Qunrtot,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and  Mozart's 
Quintet  with  Clarinet.  The  Club  propose,  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs.  Long,  to  make  a  concert  tour  to 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  about  the 
middle  of  April.  The  true  music-lovers  injhose  cit- 
ies may  anticipate  a  rare  pleasure  . .  .Next  Saturday 
evening,  Mr.  Julius  Eichbero  gives  Ids  concert  in 
the  Bumstead  Hall.  Besides  his  own  admirable  vio- 
lin playing,  he  offers  the  rich  attraction  of  Mrs.  Har 
Wood,  die  Orpheus  Club,  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club,  Mr.  Leonhard  and  Mr.  Coenen.  . .  .On 
the  following  Saturday,  April  7,  the  Boston  Music 
Hall  will  witness  the  first  performance  of  a  new  Ope 


ra,  or  operatic  Cantata,  upon  Longfellow's  "  Miles 
Standish,"  composed  by  Mr.  Kielblock,  of  New 
Bedford ;  the  libretto  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Coxgdon, 

of  the  New  York  Tribune The  Benefit   Concert 

for  Carl  Zerrahn  is  fixed  for  April  14,  at  the  Mu- 
sic Hall.  Among  the  artists  who  have  volunteered 
to  take  a  part  in  it  are  Mrs.  Harwood  and  Miss 
Washburn,  vocalists,  and  Miss  Mary  Fay,  the 
brilliant  young  pianist. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers 
in  this  and  last  week's  papers  a  musical  skQitch,  con- 
tributed to  our  Journal  by  Miss  Brewster,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, author  of  the  musical  novel  "  Compensa- 
tion," which  has  excited  so  much  interest.  The  dis- 
cussion of  various  worlds  and  composers  is  full  of 
suggestion  ;  though  in  some  points  we  must  differ 
from  the  writer.  Especially  must  we  protest  against 
the  coldly  Protestant  character  which  her  Catholic 
preferences  ascribe  to  Bach.  "  Positive  "  he  is  on 
doubt,  but  loving,  trusting,  full  of  feeling  loo.  Try 
over  those  eight  alto  songs  of  his,  which  have  been 
lately  published  here,  and  say  if  there  be  any  music 
with  more  of  the  heart  and  tenderness  of  deep  reli- 
gion in  it. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Wallace's  new  English  opera,  "  Lur- 
line,"  founded  on  the  Lorelei  legend  of  the  Rhine  has 
been  produced  with  great  success  at  Covent  Garden 
by  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  troupe.  The  Times  of 
Feb.  24  says  :   "The  house  was  crowded  in  every  part 

and  though  there  was  no  vestige  of  a  eliir/ue always' 

pleasant  because  a  healthy  incident  to  note — the  audi- 
ence were  enthusiastic  fceyond  measure.  No  less  than 
seven  pieces  were  re-demanded  and  repeated,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  encores  being  genuine  and  spontaneous. 
The  "  numbers"  thus  marked  out  for  distinction  were 
the  overture  ;  a  bacchanalian  chorus,  for  men's  voices 
"  Drain  the  cup  of  pleasure,"  a  song  for  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne,  with  dance  and  chorus,  "  Take  this  cup  of 
sparkling  wine,"  "  Troubadour  enchanting,"  "  The 
nectar  cup  may  yield  delight,"  a  ballad  fo?iMr.  Har- 
rison, "  My  home,  my  heart's  first  home,"  and  an 
unaccompanied  four-part  song.  Other  pieces,  too 
long  for  repeti:ion,  were  received  with  an  extraordina- 
ry degree  of  favor  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  act  after 
the  accustomed  compliments  had  been  paid  to  the 
chief  performers,  Mr.  Wallace  was  .summoned  with 
acclamations  before  the  footlights,  and  crossed  tlie 
stage  amid  plaudits  that  seemed  as  if  they  would  nev- 
er cease.  It  is  by  fsir  the  best  dramatic  work  of  its 
composer,  and  a  really  valuable  addition  to  the  Eno-lish 
operatic  repertory."  ° 

GusTAV  Satter,  the  pianist,  gave  a  concert  ou 
the  12th  of  this  month,  at  Miss  Porter's  Seminary 
in  Farmington,  Ct.,  with  a  very  classical  programme 
which  the  young  ladies  have  been  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate by  the  labors  of  their  earnest  music-teaeher  Mr. 
Karl  Klauser.  Mr.  S.  played  a  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  A  minor,  by  Bach  ;  a  Sonata,  in  B  flat, 
Mozart;  three  of  Chopin's  Preludes;  Beethoven's 
Sonata  giiasi  Fantasia,  op.  27,  No.  1  ;  half  a  dozen 
curious  selections  from  Robert  Schumann  ;  Liszt's 
Norma  Fantasia ;  and  for  encores,  the  Minuet  from 
Mozart's  E  flat  Symphony,  the  Barcarole  by  Chopin 

and   Beethoven's  "Moonlight"   Sonata! The 

Cleveland  (Oldo)  Gesangverein,  assisted  bv  the  Ce- 
ciliii,  aunounced  for  tbis  week  the  performance  of  an 
opera  in  three  acts,  by  G.  Schmidt,  called  "  Prince 
Eugene". ..  .We  were  in  error  about  the  name  of 
young  Mr.  Paine,  the  organist  from  Portland,  who  is 
exciting  attention  in  Germany.  His  name  is  John 
Knowles  Paine. 

Mdllo.  PiccoLOMiNi,  "  little  Pic,"  is  said  to  have 
been  married  recently  in  Uubliu  to  an  Italian  noble- 
man  The   Royal  Italian   Opera  in  London  is  to 

open  with  Der  Frei/scliiilz :  the  novelty  of  the  season 
will  bo  Fcticicn  David's  irercidanciim . . .  .Liszt  has 
been  appointed  a  conductor  to  the  Koval  Opera  in 
Terlin.  Tboy  have  already  three  :  McVcrbcer,  Dorn 
and  Taubert. . .  .  M.  Jitlli'kn,  on  the  eve  of  im'moiise 
mnsicd  demonstrations,  is  reported  to  liavc  attempted 
sn  cide  in  Paris,  by  stabbing  himself.  His  rash  band 
was  Iciriunatcly  aiTCsted..  .7. There  is  talk  of  a  great 
nuisical  festival  in  June  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  Lon- 
don ;  thico  thousand  French  maie  singers  (Orphe'on- 
ists)  are  expected  over  ! 
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Paris. 

Feb.  16. — At  last  the  long  expected  and  desired 
d(<but  of  Roger  at  the  Italian  Opera  has  taken  place. 
Roger,  the  eminent  singer,  the  man  of  taste,  the 
consummate  artist,  who  talks  and  sings  equally  well 
in  German,  French,  English,  and  Italian— whose 
flexible  voice  lends  itself  so  easily  to  the  music  of  all 
times  and  of  all  schools,  and  whose  twenty  years  of 
success  had  endeared  him  to  the  public  here — more 
than  ever  justified  on  the  5th  of  February  the  golden 
opinions  he  has  won.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
at  the  Italiens  as  Edgardo,  in  Liicia  di  Lnnimermoor, 
Mdlle.  Battu  being  the  Lucia ;  Graziani,  Ashton. 
Angelini  also  sang.  With  such  a  cast,  the  opera 
could  hardly  fail  of  being  a  success.  Roger  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  the  finale  of  the  second  act, 
and  in  the  scene  of  the  malediction  he  rose  to  the 
height  of  the  highest  efforts  of  dramatic  art.  By 
turiis  elegant,  impassioned,  and  pathetic,  he  gave  all 
the  most  delicate  shades  in  the  duet  of  the  second  act 
and  in  the  scene  of  the  tomb.  Mdlle.  Marie  Battu  is 
certainly  charming,  but  Lucia  is,  at  present,  almost 
too  arduous  a  ro/c  for  her  quality  of  voice.  Grazi- 
ani had  but  one  fault ;  he  throws  too  much  energy 
into  his  voice.  Roger  is  to  sing  next,  I  believe,  in 
the  Tmviata,  and  towards  the  15th  of  March,  Tam- 
berlik  is  expected.  The  Grand  Opera  is  still  re- 
hearsing the  new  opera  of  Prince  Poniatowski's,  and 
adheres  for  the  nonce  to  its  usual  bill  of  fare.  The 
Opera-Comique,  more  on  the  alert,  has  just  brought 
out  the  Roman  d'Elvire.  The  libretto  by  MM.  A. 
Dumas  and  Tie  Leuven,  reminds  one  of  La  Vieille 
(music  by  M.  Fe'tis),  and  also  still  more  strongly  of 
the  Conle  des  Fees  vaudeville  by  MM.  de  Leuven  and 
Brunswick,  and  played  in  1845  at  the  Variety,  and 
in  which  the  part  of  the  Marquise  was  performed  by 
Mdlle.  Dcjazet. 

It  is  decided  that  the  opera  written  by  Berlioz,  en- 
titled Les  Trot/ens,  is  the  one  with  which  the  The'atre- 
Lyrique  will  re-open  the  season  in  the  new  spot  the 
company  will  occupy.  The  Th^atre-Lyrique  will 
now  be  in  the  Place  du  Chatelet,  and  will  take  the 
title  of  Theatre  Municipal  de  la  Ville  de  Paris. 

All  concerts  are  going  on  actively.  MM.  Alard 
and  Franchomme  have  commenced  theirs  in  the 
Salon-Royal.  In' the  same  salons,  a  pupil  of  Liszt, 
M.  Hans  de  Bulow,  gives  his  concerts,  composed  of 
,  the  music  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Richard 
Wagner.  The  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  or  rather 
the  second  concert,  which  has  been  put  off  on  account 
of  the  sad  loss  sustained  in  the  person  of  the  leader 
of  the  orchestra,  M.  Girard,  has  taken  place.  The 
choice  of  a  fresh  chrf  is  put  off  till  the  next  season — 
in  the  interim  M.  Tilmant  directs.  He  has  taken  the 
baton  in  a  very  brilliant  manner,  and  without  curtail- 
ing a  note.  Amongst  other  music,  two  fragments  of 
a  quatuor  hy  Haydn,  the  air  of  Joseph,  by  Mehul, 
the  chorus  from  the  oratorio  of  Solomon  by  Handel, 
and  the  sublime  overture  to  Enrijnnthe,  were  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  performances. 

The  Society  des  Jeunes  Artistes  du  Conservatoire 
have  given  their  third  concert,  and  performed  a  work 
of  Meyerbeer's  not  known  before  in  Paris,  the  music 
from  the  drama  of  Struensee,  &c.  It  is  getting  great- 
ly the  fashion  here  amongst  that  fashionable  part  of 
society  who  have  but  little  to  do  with  their  time,  to 
unite  in  each  other's  saloons  about  once  a  week,  aiid 
get  up  an  unimportant  concert,  and  study  the  music 
of  the  best  masters.  Among  the  liest  of  these  con- 
certs de  salons,  those  given  by  the  young  and  charm- 
ing Madame  de  H.  are  the  most  renomiiiee. 

Feb.  22. — The  last  week  has  been,  so  to  speak,  a 
week  of  ''  revivals,"  with  the  exception  of  one  nov- 
elty— and  certainly  a  great  one — in  the  shape  of  the 
Philemon  et  Beaiicis  of  M.  E.  Gounod.  The  Grand- 
Opera,  faithful  to  old  traditions,  has  been  giving  the 
Traiiiatii,  Mdlle.  Caroline  Bartot  being  the  prima 
donna.  The  engagement  of  Mdlle-  Duprez-Vanden- 
Heuvel  is  announced  at  this  theatre  at  the  same  time 
as  the  non-engagement  of  Mdlle.  Dussy.  Roger  has 
been  performing  agnin  in  the  Lucia  at  tiie  Italian 
Opera,  and  on  Thursday  or  Saturday  next  he  will 
appear  in  the  Trnviata.  Don  Giovanni  was  revived 
yesterday  week  ;  it  was  said  Rotrer  was  to  have  per- 
formed, hut  it  was  Badiali  wlio  filled  the  part  of  Don 
Juan^a  character,  that,  in  his  younger  days,  was  one 
of  his  great  triumphs.  At  tlie  second  performance 
of  Don  Giovanni,  it  is  said  tliat  Tamberlik  will  suc- 
ceed Gardoni  in  the  part  of  Ottavio  ;  M.  Merly  that 
of  Badiali ;  AUioni  will  still  remain,  I  suppose,  Zer- 
lina.  Mad.  Penco  sings  the  part  of  Donna  Elvira 
admirably.  Galathie,  one  of  M.  Victor  Masse's  works, 
has  been  rcYived  it  the  Opera-Comique — Mad.  Oabel, 
being  Ga^athee,  and  Mdlle.  Wertheimher,  Pygmalion. 
M.  Sainte-Foy  anil  Ponchard  fill  the  other  parts. 

The  following  is  a  close  translation  of  the  hill  of 
the   first  concert  which  will  be   given  by  JuUien  : 


"  The  management  of  the  Cirque  de  I'lmperatriee 
have  the  honor  of  announcing  that  they  have  con- 
cluded an  engagement  with  M.  Jullien,  of  London, 
and  the  prineipalsolo  players  of  his  orchestra,  with 
the  object  of  founding,  in  Paris,  a  grand  musical  so- 
ciety, by  means  of  which  there  may  be  organized 
brilliant  festivals,  in  the  style  of  those  which  M.  Jul- 
lien has  given  with  splendid  success  in  England, 
Germany,  and  America.  Sunday,  11th  March,  at 
two  o'clock,  grand  festival  of  inauguration,  given  in 
Paris,  by  the  Universal  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  JuUien,  conductor  of  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  DrUry  Lane,  of  Covent  Garden,  and  of  the  Lon- 
don Lyceum,  who  will  conduct  a  grand  musical  body 
of  six  hundred  executants  selected  from  the  members 
of  the  greatest  choral  societies  and  the  best  orchestras 
of  France,  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Pro- 
gramme : — Pakt  I.  Sacred  music ;  classical  music  ; 
selections  from  tlie  Creation,  words  by  M.  de  Segur, 
music  by  Haydn  ;  the  Prophke  Elie,  words  by  IBar- 
tholomew,  translated  by  Maurice  Bonrges,  music  by 
Mendelssohn ;  the  Messiah,  text  from  the  sacred 
books,  music  by  Handel.  Part  II.  Heroic  music; 
national  music  :  La  Guerre,  epic  symphony,  dedicat- 
ed to  the  array  ;  La  Paix,  quadrille  symphony,  dedi- 
cated to  all  nations ;  L'Harmonie  de  I'  Univers,  an  es- 
say, words  by  Humboldt,  music  by  Roeh-Albert. 
Part  III.  Voyage  musical,  selections  from  the  reper- 
toiy  of  national  melodies,  collected  by  M.  Jullien, 
and  executed  by  his  orchestra  during  his  universal 
tour;  echoes  of  Italy,  England,  Germany,  Russia, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  and  America.  The  names  of 
the  solo  instrumentalists,  and  of  the  singers,  will  be 
published  in  the  detailed  programme  which  will  ap- 
pear shortly." — Corr.  London  Musical  World. 

Cologne. — Among  the  pieces  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cologne 
Orchestra,  was  the  Symphony,  No.  VI.,  in  G  minor, 
Op.  32,  by  Niels  W.  Gade,  which  was  here  new.  It 
was  very  favorably  received  by  the  audience. 

A  brilliant  feature  of  the  evening's  entertainment 
was  the  performance  of  Herr  Joachim  from  Hanover. 
He  played  Mendelssohn's  concerto.  He  also  gave 
Tartini's  Teufels  Sonata,  and  two  pieces  by  J.  S. 
Bach,  all  with  the  artistic  certainty  and  energetic 
style  which  distinguish  a  master. 

The  following  was  the  programme  of  the  Seventh 
Gesellschafts  concert : — 

First  Part.  1.  Ovftrtiire  to  a  tregedy,  Op.  18,  by  "Woldemar 
Barffiel  Irtew).  2.  Airs  and  choruses  from  Gluck's  Orplieus 
(Mdlle.  .Tenny  Meyer,  from  Berlin).  3.  Symphony,  No.  IV.  B 
flat  major,  Beethoven. — Sccoiifi  Part.  4.  Piano-forte  concerto 
in  C  minor,  by  Beethoven  (Herr  Alfred  .Taell.  pianist  to  the 
King  of  Hanover).  5.  "Salve  Regina,"  tor  chorus  of  four 
yoice.s  a  i:apflta  by  M.  Hauptmann.  6.  Variations  by  Handel. 
Waltz  by  Chopin.  "  Home,  sweet  home,"  for  pianoforte  alone 
(A.  .laell).  7.  Scene  from  BeUinVn  Romeo  and  Jutiet  (Mdlle. 
J.  Meyer).    8.  Overture  to  Ruy  Bias,  Mendelssohn. 

Glasgow. — The  Festival  was  an  unequivocal  suc- 
cess. It  opened  on  Tuesday  evening  with  Elijah. 
The  principal  solo  singers  were  Madame  Clara  No- 
vello,  Miss  Dolby,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Lockey 
and  Mr.  Weiss. 

On  Wednesday  night  a  miscellaneous  concert  was 
given.  There  were  no  important  pieces  for  the  or- 
chestra, besides  the  overtures  to  the  ZauherflSte,  The 
Naiades,  and  Oh'&oti.  The  latter  was  encored.  The 
vocal  pieces  comprised  most  of  the  favorites  of  the 
day,  which,  of  course,  were  in  some  measure  new  to 
most  of  tlie  Glasgow  folk.  Mr.  Lambert  was  in- 
capacitated from  attending,  and  Mr,  Horsley  filled 
the  place  of  conductor.  ■  •  '- 

Mr.  Horsley's  new  oratorio,  Gideon,  produced  on 
Thursday  evening  was  the  novelty  of  the  festival, 
and  excited  much  curiosity  and  interest.  The  com- 
poser himself  conducted  ;  the  band  and  chorus  had 
bestowed  infinite  pains  on  the  rehearsals,  and  the 
soloists  were  instigated  by  a  real  brotherly  aud 
sisterly  affection,  to  give  the  work  every  chance  of 
succeeding.  The  principal  singers  were  Madame 
Clara  Novello,  Miss  Witham,  Mr.  Lockey,  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  and  Mr.  Winn.  "The  oratorio  was  em- 
inently successful. 

Vienna. — At  the  Court  Opera  the  past  year  there 
were  three  hundred  and  fifteen  performances  :  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  in  the  German,  and  seventy- 
two  in  the  Italian  season.  In  the  German  season 
were  performed  thirty-nine  operas  and  operettas,  eight 
ballots  and  divertissements  ;  in  the  Italian,  seventeen 
operas.  Pieces  given  for  the  first  time  in  German 
were:  Balfe's  "Rose  of  Castillo,"  the  Duke  of  Co- 
burg's  "  Diana  of  Solange,"  Wagner's  Tannhduser, 
and  Verdi's  Trovalore.     The  new  Italian  pieces  were 

EUsa  di  Valasco  and  Fiorina Gluck's   Iphii/enia 

in  Tauris  is  soon  to  lie  brouo-ht  out :  Frau  Dustmann 
as  Ipliigenia ;  Herr  Grimmiger,  Orestes ;  Ander, 
Pylades  ;  and  Rudolf,  Tlioas. 
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M0SIO  BY  Mail. — Quantities  of  Music  are  now  sent  by  mail, 
the  expense  being  only  about  one  cent  apiece,  while  the  care 
and  rapidity  of  transportation  are  remarkable.  Those  at  a 
great  distance  will  find  the  mode  of  eonveyance  not  only  a 
convenience,  but  a  saving  of  expense  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Books  can  also  he  sent  by  mail,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
ounce.  This  applies  to  any  distance  under  three  thousand 
miles ;  beyond  tliat,  double  the  above  rates. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Departed  friends.     Song  and  Chorus.       Bishop.  25 

A  pleasing  song  with  an  easy  chorus  for  the  social 
circle  or  plain  concerts. . 

I've  something  to  tell  yon.  S.  Roohe.  25 

The  village  stile.     Song.  Geo.  Dauskin.  25 

Two  pretty  Parlor  Ballads  for  young  ladies. 

A  soldier's  life  for  me.    From  "  Victoiine."  25 

A  splendid  baritone  song. 
We  parted,  and  in  anger.  C.  W.  Glover.  25 

The  reconciliation.  "        25 

Both  charming  songs,  the  second  being  the  com- 
panion to  "  Take  back  those  gems  "  by  the  same  au- 
thor. The  excellence  of  both  poetry  and  music  would 
seem  to  warrant  a  large  sale  for  these  ballads. 

Blind  man  and  summer.    Ballad. 

Brinley  Richards.  25 
A  touching  poem,  nicely  set  to  music. 

Byron's  Farewell.     Song.        J.  H.  McNaughton.  25 

Celebrated  words  by  which  many  a  composer  has 
been  inspired.  This  last  musical  version  is  superior 
to  many  a  former  one  and  will  fast  gain  friends. 

Little  Rob  and  I.    Ballad.  L.  Reath.  25 

Pretty  and  playful.  WUl  be  sung  with  delight  by 
young  singers. 

Minnie  Brown.     Song  and  Chorus.       B.  W.  G.  25 
In  the  popular  style  of  Ethiopian  melodies. 

Do  you  really  think  she  did  ■?     Comic  Song. 

F.  Barley.  25 
Sung  by  Sam  Cowell  at  his  unique  entertainments, 
with  much  success. 

Tuscan  girls  crowning  the  sea.    Duet. 

Stephen  Glove)'.  25 
For  two  Soprano  voices.    Lively  and  brilliant. 

Instrumental  Music. 

Ypsilanti  Galop.  Curl  Zerrahn.  25 

The  sensation  Galop  of  the  season,  played  at  last 
Wednesday's  Afternoon  Concert.  Since  the  galop  has 
become  the  fashionable  dance,  nothing  better  has  been 
furnished  than  this  new  Galop.  The  piano  arrange- 
ment is  full  and  effective,  but  ea^. 

Europa.     Galop  de  Concert.       Adolph  GullmicTc.  50 

A  dashing,  brilliant  piece,  well  suited  for  an  ama- 
teur show  piece.  It  is  fluently  written,  has  striking 
melodies  and  bold  changes,  and,  if  well  played,  will 
please,  if  not  astonish. 

Home  Again  and  Sontag  Polka.  For  5  or  6. In- 
struments. B.  A.  Burdlu.  60. 

Coquette  and  Gipsey  Polka.  For  5  or  6  Instru- 
ments. B.  A.  Burdilt.  60 

Intended  for  small  amateur  orchestras  or  country 
bauds.    The  arrangement  is  ea,sy,  but  effective. 

Books. 
Librettos    op    "  Magic   Flbte,"    "  IlncnE- 
NOTS,"  and  "Der  Fretschuetz,"  with  Italian 
and  Englisli  Text  and  the  Music  of  the  princi- 
pal Airs.     Each  25 
Three  new  numbers  of  the  neat  and  convenient  Se- 
ries known  as  "  Ditson  &  Co.'s  Standard  Opera  Li- 
brettos."   Copies  of  these  have  at  this  early  day  of 
their  publication  become  indispensable  to  the  frequen- 
ters of  the  opera.    They  contain  everything  that  any 
one  can  desire  at  a  performance,  and  are  as  important 
to  one  in  front  of  tbc  stage  as  a  card  of  admission  is 
at  the  entrance  of  the  house. 
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